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cobimittee  on  aobiculture, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday f  December  9,  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  'file  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  have  called 
the  committee  together  this  morning  to  consider  the  estimates  of 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  required  for  the 
service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30,  1921,  submitted  by  the 
Secretary.  Full  and  open  h'^armgs  will  be  held  on  the  estimates 
diudng  vrhich  we  will  have  before  the  committee  representatives  and 
chiefs  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  department,  as  well  as  others 
interested  in  the  various  items  who  may  wish  to  appear  and  be 
heard.  The  policy  will  be  to  scrutinize  each  item  in  the  estimates 
most  carefully  with  a  view  of  practicing  strictest  economy,  but  of 
course  allowing  all  just  increases  which  will  tend  to  promote  agri- 
culture. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Harrison,  ass'stant  to  the 
Secretary,  from  whom  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  first. 

Summary  op  Estimates. 

8TATEXEHT  OF  KB.  F.   B.  HABBISOH,   ASSISTANT  TO   THE 
SECBETABT,  DEPABTHEHT  OF  AOBICITLTITBE. 

Mr.  Jokes.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Harrison  just  what  official  position 
he  has  ? 

Mr.  Harbison.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  the  Department  of  Agriciuture  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  are  the  initials  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  F.  R. 

Mr.  TiNCHEB.  What  estimates  are  you  going  to  discuss? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  regular  annual  estimates  of  the  department. 
I  will  nterely  make  a  general  statement  to  the  committee  about  the 
estimates  as  a  whole.  The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  which 
you  are  about  to  consider,  ag^egate  $37,528,102,  compared  with 
$33,899,761,  the  amoimt  carried  in  the  appropriation  act  for  1920; 
that  is,,  the  current  fiscal  year.  Thev  involve  an  apparent  increase 
of  $3,628,341.  Taking  into  account,  however,  the  fact  that  $121,229 
is  merely  transferred  from  other  acts  (the  sundry  civil  and  the  wheat- 
price  ^aranty  acts),  the  net  increase  is  only  $3,507,112.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  also,  that  the  item  of  $1,000,000  for  fighting  and 
preventing  forest  fires   (an  increase  of  $850,000  over  me  present 
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appropriation),  the  item  of  $1,000,000  for  combating  foot-and-mouth 
disoasf*,  and  the  item  of  $240,000  for  the  eradication  of  the  pink 
boUworm  of  cotton,  are  simply  insurance  funds  and  will  be  used  only 
m  case  of  necr  ssity.  The  committee  will  be  interested  to  know  that, 
according  to  the  brst  estimates  I  can  secuie— — 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  these  items  increases  over  the  last  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  last  items  to  which  I.  referred  are  not  in- 
creases, except  the  appropriation  for  fighting  and  preventing  of 
fon  St  fires,  wnich  involves  an  increase  of  $850,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  Over  your  request  for  that  same  purpose  last  time  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  st.  The  committee  will  be  interested  to 
know  that,  according  to  the  brst  estimates  I  can  secure,  the  receipts 
froin  the  various  activities  of  the  department,  including  timber  sales, 

f razing  privilegrs,  water-power  permits,  and  the  like,  will  amoimt, 
uring  tne  fiscal  year  1921,  to  approximately  $6,925,000,  compared 
with  $6,885,000  during  the  current  year. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  bureaus  totaled  $41,953,483,  an 
increase  of  $8,053,722  over  the  appropriation  for  1920.  After  giving 
careful  consideration  to  each  and  every  item,  and  bearmg  in  mmd 
the  financial  situation  of  the  Nation,  the  Secretary,  as  you  will  note, 
made  reductions  in  the  bureaus'  estimates  aggregating  $4,425,381. 
He  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  increases  approved  by  him  are 
reasonable.'and  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  effective  prosecution 
of  the  work  of  the  department  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  have  prepared  the  usual  statement  summarizing  the  estimates, 
which,  with  your  approval,  I  shall  be  glad  to  insert  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  give  the  estimates  in  detail  of  the 
bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  gives  the  increases  by  the  individual  items. 
We  inserted  a  similar  statement  last  year,  as  well  as  in  preceding 
years. 

I  might  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  tlie  larger  items.  The  Secretary  is 
renewing  the  recommendation,  which  ho  made  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  that  the  name  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  be 
changed  to  **  Bureau  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics,'' 
that  it  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  other  bureaus  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  that  an  appropriation  of  approximately  $612,000  which 
represents  an  increase  of  about  $300,000  over  last  year,  be  provided 
for  the  conduct,  on  an  adequate  scale,  of  the  enlarged  program  for 
studies  in  the  field  of  farm  management  and  farm  economics,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  producing  agricultural  products,  as  outlined  by 
the  reorganization  committee. 

A  plan  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  crop  and  live 
stock  reporting  service  in  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  calling  for 
an  increase  of  $550,000,  has  been  developed  and  is  incorporated  in 
these  estimates. 

We  are  asking  for  additional  funds  for  administering  and  protecting 
the  national  forests,  for  investigating  important  forest  problems 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Before  you  leave  the  other  matter: 
Has  the  plan  been  set  out  and  the  arguments  in  favor  of  it  in  the 
print  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  set  out  in  full  in  the  estimates  imder  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  As  I  was  about  to  say,  we  are  asking 
also  for  additional  fimds  for  protecting  and  administering  the  national 
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forests,  for  investigating  important  forest  problems,  and  for  aiding 
private  owners  in  bringing  about  the  practice  of  good  forestry  on 
their  holdings 

Mr.  JoNRS.  Is  that  Mr.  Graves's  subject? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  also  asking  for  additional  funds 
for  the  market  news  and  food  products  rnspectipn  services  in  the 
Bureau  of  Markets.  'In  order  to  secure  greater  coordination  in  the 
publication  and  informational  work  of  the  department,  we  are  pro- 
posing to  transfer  the  office  of  information  and  the  office  of  exhibits 
to  the  division  of  publications,  consolidating  all  these  services  under 
the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  that  bureau. 

We  are  suggesting  increases  for  the  development  of  other  important 
lines  of  work  in  .the  various  bureaus.  I  tnink  I  ought  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  war,  prac- 
tically no  provision  was  made  for  the  extension  of  research  activities 
other  than  those  which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  war  problems.  Many 
of  the  increases  which  we  have  included  in  the  estimates,  therefore, 
contemplate  merely  the  prosecution  of  work  which  should  have 
been,  and  probably  would  have  been,  imdertaken  some  time  ago 
but  for  the  imusual  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war.  Other 
increases  are  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the  large  advances  which 
have  occurred  in  the  cost  of  labor,  materials,  supplies,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  like,  and  do  not  contemplate  any  increase  in  the  work. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  joint  congressional  commission  is  actively 
engaged  upon  the  task  of  reclassifying  the  salaries  of  Government 
employees  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  expects  to  make  its  report 
to  Congress  in  the  near  future,  it  was  decided  to  make  no  provision 
in  these  estimates  for  increases  or  readjustments  in  compensation. 
We  have  included  some  new  places,  however,  and  the  usual  transfers 
have  been  made  from  the  lump  funds  to  the  statutory  rolls.  I  may 
add  that  one  of  tlie  most  pressing  problems  we  have  before  us  now 
is  that  of  securing  and  retaining  an  adequate,  efficient,  and  con- 
tented personnel,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  some  relief  will  come 
through  the  action  of  the  joint  commission.  If  it  does  not,  wo  are 
certainly  facing  a  fiurther  decided  lowering  of  efficiency  throughout 
tie  service. 

If  the  committee  has  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
record  a  letter  which  the  Secretary  recently  wrote  to  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Reclassification  of  Salaries  with  reference,  particu- 
larly, to  the  salaries  of  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  in  the  department, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  present  compensation  is  entirely  out 
of  proportion  with  the  responsioilities  involved.  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  the  committee  to  have  the  Secretary's  views  about 
this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows) : 

October  13, 1919. 
Hon.  AvDRiEUs  A.  Jone8, 

Chairman  Joint  Commission  on  Reclassification  of  Salaries. 

Dear  Senator  Jones:  In  connection  with  the  reclassification  of  salaries  of  Govern- 
ment employees,  there  is  a  matter  which  I  imagine  your  commission  has  in  mind  bu  t 
with  reference  to  which  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  views.  I  refer  to  the 
status  and  ccwnpenaation  of  such  responsible  officers  of  the  department  as  the  cliiefa  of 
the  v-arious  bureaus.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  express  any  opinion  at  this  time  retiard- 
ing  the  status  and  compensation  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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I  have  been  impressed  for  some  time  with  the  fact  that  democracy,  if  it  is  to  succeed, 
must  be  willing  to  secure  and  retain  in  positions  of  marked  governmental  responsi* 
bility  men  of  the  highest  ability,  qualification^  and  experience.  Many  positions  in 
the  Government  service  involving  the  supervision  of  vast  enterprises  now  have 
attached  to  them  inadequate  salaries.  The  Government  is  constantly  losing  men  of 
the  sort  I  have  in  mind  and  is  compelled  to  satisfy  itself  with  replacements  of  men 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  executive  officers,  ma^r  not  be  thorough^  qualified  for  the 
tasks  assigned  to  them.  In  this  department  I  think  the  compensation  attached  to  the 
position  of  chief  of  bureau  should  oe  increased.  The  minimum  should  not  be  lower 
than  $5,000  per  annum  and  the  maximum  might  well  be  placed  at  $7,500.  and  should 
certainly  not  be  less  than  $6,500.  At  present  the  salaries  of  chiefs  of  bureaus,  with  one 
exception,  range  from  $3,500  to  $5,000  per  annum.  The  latter  figure  is  less  than  that 
now  paid  by  many  educational  institutions  to  professors  doing  no  administrative  work 
or  to  deans  of  departments,  including  deans  of  aepartments  in  the  agricultural  collefiieii. 

You  realize.  I  am  sure,  what  tremendous  tasks  such  bureaus  as  those  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Animal  Industry,  Markets,  Farm  Management,  Chemixtr^r,  Weather,  Public 
Koads,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Solicitor's  Office,  and  others  have  in  hand.  When  we 
consider  the  scope  of  their  work  and  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  the  position  ol 
chief,  the  prot^nt  compensation  seems  sin^larly  small.  I  shall  simply  give  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  involved.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Forest 
Service.  The  chief  of  that  service  has  under  his  jurisdiction  all  the  national  forests, 
embracing  about  155,000,000  acres  of  land.  The  KN'ests  have  in  them  one-fifth  of  the 
standing  timber  and  involve  timber  sale  operations  on  a  great  scale.  Tliey  support 
approximately  11,000,000  animals  grazing  under  special  permit,  giving  rise  to  many 
important  and  diifficult  problems  and  touching  tne  interests  of  many  thousands  of 
stockmen.  Furthermore,  the  forests  contain  about  30  per  cent  of  the  water  power  of 
the  Nation  and  42  per  cent  of  the  water  power  of  the  West,  and  there  is  invested  in 
water-power  projects  in  or  in  connection  with  the  forests  something  over  $300,000,000. 
There  are  also  vast  responsibilities  involved  in  the  various  special  uses  that  are  made 
of  the  forests,  as  well  as  in  fire  protection  and  reforestation.  All  told,  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  has  under  his  direction  approximately  3,000  employees. 

Similar  facts  obtain  with  reference  to  each  of  the  other  bureaus.  The  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  for  example,  is  chained  with  the  administration  of  many  important 
laws,  such  as  the  meat-inspection  act,  the  28-hour  act,  and  the  animal  quarantine  acts, 
the  direction  of  the  forces  engaged  in  eradicating  such  important  animal  diseases  as 
hog  cholera,  Texas  fever  (cattle  tick),  scabies,  tuberculosis,  and  the  like,  the  promo- 
tion of  better  live-stock  methods,  and  the  betterment  of  the  live-stock  industry  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.    There  are  approximately  5,000  employees  in  this  bureau. 

The  solicitor  has  many  responsibilities.  He  now  has  under  his  direction  about  45 
lawyers  and  is  the  principal  legal  officer  of  the  department  in  respect  to  the  adrainiatra- 
tion  of  about  35  important  laws,  including  the  Federal  aid  road  act,  the  grain  and  cot- 
ton standards  acts,  the  warehouse  act,  the  food  and  drugs  act,  the  meat-inspection 
act,  the  animal  quarantine  laws,  the  Weeks  forestry  act,  and  the  laws  relating  to  the 
national  forests.  He  also  advises  administrative  officers  regarding  all  the  rifles  and 
regulations  of  the  department,  prepares,  for  submission  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
csisea  arising  under  the  various  statutes  intrusted  to  the  department  for  administra- 
tion, and  cooperates  with  the  United  States  attorneys  in  their  prosecution. 

I  am  also  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  limitation  of  $4,500  on  the  com- 
pensation that  may  be  paid  to  scientific  and  technical  employees  should  be  increased. 
We  are  called  upon  to  secure  the  services  of  some  of  the  most  highly  trained  experts 
in  the  Nation,  many  of  whom  are  sought  by  industrial  enterprises,  and  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  secure  smd  retain  men  with  the  requisite  qualifications  whose 
services  are  necessary  in  order  efficiently  to  do  the  Government's  business.  While  I 
r^Iize  that  the  Government  can  not  compete  with  industry  in  the  matter  of  salaries, 
still. I  think  that  further  leeway  should  be  permitted. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  this  m'atter  may  receive  the  most  earnest  consideration  of  the 
commission.    I  recognize  that  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  in  other  departments  are  involved, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  them  now  receive  lai^ger  compensation  than  similar 
officers  in  this  department. 
Very  truly,  yourp, 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary, 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  merely  attempted  to  give  the  committee  a 
general  idea  of  the  estimates  and  of  wnat  they  contain.  Of  coiurse. 
the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  and  other  officers  of  the  department  will 
appear  before  you  and  give  the  details.     Prof.  Marvin,  Chief  of  the 
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Weather  Bureau,  is  here,  and,  with  your  permission,  will  present  the 
estimates  of  the  Weather  Bureau  which  appear  on  page  25.  We  will 
defer  until  later  the  estimates  of  the  Office  of  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  Farm  Management. 

I  may  add,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman, 
that  I  have  suggested  to  the  chiefs  of  the  mnreaus  and  others  of  the 
department  that  they  prepare  brief  statements  setting  forth  just 
what  they  wish  to  say  about  the  various  items  in  the  estimates,  and 
I  beUeye  most  of  ^em  have  done  so.  We  are  hoping  that  they  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  a  connected  statement  about  each 
item.    That,  also,  is  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  KuBET.  Have  the  various  departments  made  their  annual 
reports? 

Mr.  Hakrison.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  25  complete  seta  here  this 
morning,  and  also  25  copies  of  the  Secretary's  annual  report.  They 
are  available  here  and  can  be  secured  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  in  the  record  a  brief  simunary  of  the 
estimates  which  I  have  had  prepared. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

BtUmates,  19tl^  United  8taU$  Department  of  AgrieuUure, 


AppropriaUms. 

Increase. 

Apparent. 

Actual. 

8tattitof7  salaries  (not  inchidlnc  $1,673^0  transfBrred  to  new  lump-ftind  item  for 
saluies  of  forest  sapervisors.  deputy  supervtaorB.  nngsn.  and  iniards) 

»536,g60 
3,001,381 

$80,180 

3,542,161 

Total 

>  3, 028, 341 

13,028,341 

AppropriAtkm,103O 133,800,761 

Estimates,  1021,  as  submitted  bv  bureaus 41,068,488 

IncreasSflO^jas submitted  by  bureaus 8,063,732 

Estimates,  1021,  as  approved  by  the  Secretary • 37,628,102 

Increase,  1021,  as  approved  by  the  Secretary 13,628,341 

'  As  SH,500  of  the  increase  for  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  transferred  from  the  sundry  civil  act, 
and  the  Increase  of  170,720  for  the  enforcement  of  the  cotton-futures  act  merely  replaces,  in  part,  certain 
ftands  available  during  the  current  fiscal  year  under  the  wheat  price  guaranty  act,  the  net  increase  is  I3.507r 
112.  Furthermore,  the  item  of  81,000,000  for  fiidbting  and  preventing  forest  flies  (an  increase  of  $850,000 
over  thepresent  appropriatioii),  the  item  of  81,000,000  for  combating  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  the 
item  of  $240,000  for  the  eradication  of  the  pink  boll  worm  of  cotton  are  merely  insurance  funds  and  will  be 
used  only  In  case  of  necessity. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  from  the  various  activities  of  the  department,  including  timber  sales, 
erasing  privileges,  water-power  permits,  and  the  like,  will  amount  during  the  fiscal  year  1021  to  approxi- 
mately |6,02»,O00,  oomparod  with  $6,886,000  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 


J 
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AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 


Statement  giving  comparison  between  department  estimates  and  bvreau  estimates  for  19tt 

and  appropriation  act  for  1920. 


Bureau  or  office. 


Oflfice  of  Serretary 

Bureau  of  Farm  Management 
and  Farm  Eomomics 

Weather  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Animal  Induf^ry . . . 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

Forest  Service 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Bureau  of  Soils 

Bureau  of  Entomology 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. . . 

Division  of  Accounts  and  Db- 
bursements 

Division  of  Publii^atioas 

Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 

Library 

Miscellaneous  expenses.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Rent  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  

States  Relations  Service 

Bureau  of  i'ublic  Roads 

Bureau  of  Mark  ets 

In^iecticlde  and  Fungicide 
Board 

Federal  HcHticultural  Board . . 


Total,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  rou- 
tine and  ordinary  work 

MISCELLANEOUS   APPROPRU- 

noNS. 

Demonstrations  on  reclama- 
tion projects 

Fighting  and  preventing  f(u-est 
flres 

Coop)erative  fire  protoction  of 
forested  watersheds  of  nav- 
igable streams 

Experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions in  live-stock  produc- 
tion in  the  cane-sugar  and 
cotton  districts  of  the  United 
Sutes 

Experiments  in  dairying  and 
live-stock  production  in 
semiarld  and  irrigatod  dis- 
tricts of  the  western  United 
States 

Eradication  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  and  other  contagious 
diseases  of  animals , 

Eradication  of  pink  bollworm.. 

Acquisition  of  lands  imder  the 
Woeics  law , 

Plant-dust  explosions  and  &res 

Agricultural  exhibits 


Appronri- 
atiopin 
atjrl  cul- 
tural act, 
1920. 


$500,520 

302,590 
1,8«0,210 
5,783,231 
3,379,638 
5,966,869 
1,391,571 

491,235 
1,371,360 

742, 170 

44,620 
240,140 
371, 102 

50,160 

175,500 

100,000 
4,905,820 

-      320 

123,9'  ' 
129.  H 


31,355,361 


48,000 


Grand    total.    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. . . 


100,000 


60,000 


40,000 


1,000,000 
595,800 

600,000 


100,000 


33,899,761 


Biu'eau  or 
oTlce 

estimates, 
1921. 


$477,140 

611,990 
2,465,670 
6,921,287 
3,920,098 
7,063,427 
1,502,411 

621,045 
2,163,940 
1,282,655 

50,620 

379,030 

1,164,715 

61,080 

153,000 

150,000 
4,973,500 

774,320 
3,453,845 


InTC^e 
(-t-)overor 

decrease 

(  — )  below 

agrloultrual 

act,  1920. 


-    $23,380 


-I-    309, 

-H  58^ 
+  1,138, 
+  540, 
+  1,096, 

+   no, 

+  129, 
+  792, 
+    540, 


400 
460 
tf)6 
460 

.WS 
840 
810 
580 
485 


+  6,000 

+  138, 890 

+  793,613 

+  10,920 

-  22,500 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 


50,000 

67,6««0 

180.000 

M2,480 


141,910   +      17,970 

246,500  ;+     117,500 


38,578,183 


47,000 
1,000,000 


60,000 


40,000 


1,000,000 
573,300 


155,000 


41,953,483 


Depart- 
ment 
estimates, 
1921. 


+7,222,822 


-        1,600 
+  1,000,000 


500,000   +    400,000 


-  22,500 

-  600,000 
+  155,000 

-  100,000 


+8,053,722 


$475,860 

611,990 
2,228,150 
6.118,451 
3,606,898 
6,557,895 
1,424,511 

620.095 
1,219,260 

978,005 

60,620 
362,480 
967,782 

61,080 

141,000 

150.000 
4,968,540 

74«.120 
3,023,395 

141,910 

236.500 


34,692,542 


47,000 
1,000,000 


200,000 


60,000 


40,000 


1,000.000 
388,560 


100,000 


Increase 

(+)overor 
decrease 
( — )  below 
bureau  or 
office  esti- 
mates, 1921. 


In-TWise 
(+)overor 

decre  ise 
( — )  below 
i^iciUtural 

act.  1920. 


-   $1,280  -   $24,660 


237,520 
802,836 
313,200 
605,532 
77,900 
950 
944.680 
304,650 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 

16,550  + 


-  196,933 


-   12,000 


+ 
+ 


+ 

4,960  + 

26.200  + 
-  430,450 


+ 

10,000   + 


309,400 
347,940 
a35,220 
227,260 
691,026 
32,940 
128,860 
152, 100 
235,835 

6,000 

122.340 

596,680 

10,920 

34,500 

50.000 
62.720 

153. sno 

212,030 

17,970 
107,. WO 


-3,885,641 


+  3,337,181 


-  1,600 

+  1,000,000 


-    300,000   +      100,000 


184,740   - 
*65,'666' 


37,528,102 


-4,425,381 


207,240 

600,000 
IW.OOO 
100,000 


+  »  3,628,341 
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StaUment  showing  proposed  changes  in  the  statutory  rolls  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sunt  SO,  19il. 


Newplaoes , 

laamf^  in  salaiy  of  1  laboratory  aid,  Division  of  Publications,  to  correct 
typopaphicl  error  in  a^cultural  appropriation  act  for  1920 

Flices  dropped  1 


Actual 
Itusfcfs  from  lump  funds,  with  corresi>oQding  reduction. 


Apparfut  increase. 


Number. 


80 


36 
'387' 


Increase. 


1113,390 
450 


Total. 


f 1113, 840 
-    27,660 


86,183 
450,780 


536,900 


1  Not  indudjng  1,402  places,  aggregating  f  1,673.540,  transferred  to  a  special  lump-fund  item  under  the 
Foret  Serviee  for  the  employment  of  forest  supervisors,  deputy  supervisors,  rangers,  and  guards. 

Note. —On  Oct.  31,  1919,  there  was  a  total  of  2L364  employees  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
vbom  5,^0  were  earned  on  statutory  rolls  and  15,8(1  on  lump  funds. 

Statement  showing  proposed  changes  in  lump  fund  appropriations  of  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1921, 


Items. 


(51) 

(56) 
(.^7) 


(61) 
(«) 
(«) 
(61) 


Office  of  the  "Secretary: 

(108)  Extralaborand  emergency  employments. 
Bureau  of  Farm  >taoageinentand  Farm  Economics: 

(U)  Farn  nina^ement  investigations 

Weather  Bureau: 

(53)  E^pensesin  Washington 

Printing  office 

E  xi>ense6 outside  of  Washington 

Traveling  expenses 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  aerolojgical  stations 
(5»)  Forpstfire  warning  service  (new) , 

(59)  Marine  meteorological  work  (new) 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

(60)  Inspection  and  quarantine 

Tuberculosis  in  vestigation  and  eradication 

Tickeralicdtion 

Dairy  in  vestigations 

Animal  husbandry  investigations 

Animal  liseaselnvcstlgations 

(66)  Hog  cholera  investigation  and  eradication , 

(f)7)  Doiirine  i  n  vestieatlon  and  eradication 

(69j  Meat  ins  section 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

(79)  Investigations  in  olant  pathology , 

(80)  Fniit  li^^easelnvestiTatfons 

(«1)  Citniscankeroradiration 

( 82  >  Investieations  In  forest  pathology 

(83)  Eradicution  of  white  pine  blister  rust , 

<  8 1 )  In  vcsti  Ration  of  cotton,  truck,  and  forage  crop  diseases . 
C8'))  Crop  physiology  and  breeding  investigations 

(86)  Boil  bacteriology  and  plant  nutrition  investigations. . 

(87)  Soil  fert Hit v  in vesticaf ions 

(89)  Drug  pi  int,  poisonous  plant,  physiological,  and  fer- 

menta  tion  In  ves  tiga  t  ions 

Seed  testing 

Cerealinvcsti?atlons 

Alkali  and  droiierht  resistant  plant  investigations 

Dr>'  land  agricultims  investigations 

Western  Irrieation  agriculture  investigations 

Poraolocical  in  vesti^ations 

Horticultural  investlCTtlons 

Nursery  investigations  (new) 

Arlington  farm 

Foreign  seed  and  plant  introduction 

Purchase  and  distribution  of  new  a»d  rare  seeds 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Appar- 
ent. 


$288,090 

6,9^0 

2,200 

69.200 

2,200 

195,980 

i:>.000 

50,000 

32,660 


40,430 

191,360 

16, 8:^0 

17,900 


Actual. 


$297,190 

6,940 

2.200 

70,400 

2.200 

200,000 

15.000 

50,000 

40,020 


Appar- 
ent. 


17,520 


Actual. 


15,000 
7,000 


21,100 


54,850 

199,280 

20,650 

30,000 


19.560 
10,820 


15,000 
7,000 


23,500 


10,000 
20,000 

1,000 
12.900 
72,200 


10,000 
20,000 


1, 
85, 


000 
900 
000 


(92) 
(93) 
(96) 
(99) 

(100) 
(102) 
(lOl) 
(105) 
(106) 
(107) 

(109)  , 

(110)  Forage  crop  investigations i     66,600)     68,000 

Note. — ^Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  items  in  the  committee  print  of  the  estimates. 


10,000 

8,800 

5.000 

28,600 

30,000 

3,600 


10, 
10, 

5. 
30, 
30. 

6, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


3,600 
35,680 


86,600 
1,200 
6,560 


1,600 


1,200 


18,500 
1,200 


85,000 


18,500 
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Siatemmt  ihowing  propo$ed  change$  in  lump  fund  appropriationt  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  thefieeol  year  ending  June  SOy  19tl — Continued. 


Items. 


Bunaa  of  Plant  Indostry— Coattnaed. 

(111)  Oeneml  administrative  expenses 

(112)  Purohase  and  distribution  of  valuable  seeds. 
Forest  Servloe:' 

(230)  National  forests  and  general  administration. 

(241)  Figbting  and  preventing  forest  fires 

(242)  Insect  controL 

(243)  Supplies  and  equipment 

(244)  Forest  oroducts  investigations 

(245)  Ranse  Investigations 

(247)  Sllvlculturalinvestigations 

[248)  Heoonnaissanoe  of  forest  resources 

MisoeUaneous  forest  investigations 


(249) 

(250)  Improvement  of  national  forests. 


Increase. 


Appar- 
ent. 


S257.886 


15,000 

5,000 
18,660 
33,200 
65,300 


15,000 

5,000 
18,660 
35,000 
67,400 


Bureau  of  Cbemistry: 

(66)  (Collaboration  with  otber  departments 36,000       36,000 

!68)  Poultrv  and  egg  investigations 
70)  Biolo^cal  investigations  of  food  and  drug  products 10,000  10,000 
72)  (Color investigations 
74)  Enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 
77)  Dehydration  invest  igations 
79)  Leather  and  tanning  investigations  (new) 

Bureau  of  Soils: 

(33)  Soil  phjrsical  investigations 

(34 )  Investigation  of  fertilizer  resources 

f  35)  Soil  survey  invesMgatimis 

(37)  Potash  investigations 

Bureau  of  Entomology: 

(32)  Deciduous  fruit  insect  investigations 

Cereal  and  forage  insect  investigations 8,600       10,000 

Control  of  European  com  borer 

Southern  field  crop  Insect  investigations 78,000       78,000 

Forest  insect  investigations 

Truck  crop  and  stored  product  insect  investigations. . . 

Bee  culture  investigations 

Tropical  and  subt ropical  fruit  insect  investigations. . .        8, 000         8, 000 

'General  administrative  expenses 

Proven  i  ing  spread  of  moths 

Bureau  of  Biolocical  Survey: 

(29)  Main  enance  of  mammal  and  bird  reservations 

(31)  Economic  im^es  ligations  (food  habits  of  birds  oud 
mammals,  etc.) 

(33)  Enforcement  of  the  micratory  bird  treaty  act , 

(34)  General  administrative  expenses 

Division  of  Publications: 

[78)  Lab(M'-8iving  machinery , 

Station^y  and  materials 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures 

Communicat  ion  and  transportation  service 

Mlsr>ellaneous  expenses 

Aericultural  exhibits  « 

Bureau  of  Crop  Es  imates: 

(20)  Administrative  expenses  and  field  investigations , 

Library: 

(16)  General  expenses '. 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Rent  in  the  District  of  (Columbia »50,000     »50,000 

States  Relati<ms  Service: 

(36)  Administration  of  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Smith-Lever 
Acta 1,900        10,000 

(37)  Extension  work  in  northern  and  western  States. 

(38)  Extension  work  in  southern  States 

(40)  Farmers' institutes  and  agricultural  soho<  s 

(41)  Insular  experiment  stations 15,000       15,000 

(42)  Home  economics  investigations 28,020       30,000 

(43)  (General  administrative  expenses 8,420       10,000 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads: 

R<Md  management  investigations 

Road  building  and  maintenance  investigaticms. 

Road  material  investigations 30,000       30,000 

Farm  Irrigation  investigati(ms 20,000       20,000 

Farm  drainage  investigations 30,000       30,000 

Rural  engineering  investigations 75,000       75,000 

1  Anewlump  fimditem  of  Sl,673,540is  recommended  to  provide  for  theemployment  of  forest  supervisors 
deputy  supervisors,  rangers,  and  guards,  transferred  from  the  statutory  roll,  without  increase  in  the  total 
amount. 

*  Transferred  from  "  Miscellaneous"  section  of  the  bill. 

t  Includes  $41,509  to  be  transferred  from  the  stmdry  civil  act. 


25,000 
12,500 

175,000 
25,000 
75,000 
45,000 
25,640 

100,000 


5,135 

110,560 

103,000 

4,240 

1,000 

1,600 

280 

150 

350 

50,000 

550,000 

8,200 


Actual. 


1260,406 


25,000 
12,500 

175,000 
25,000 
75,000 
45,000 
25,640 

100,000 


5,135 

118,960 

107.600 

4,240 

1,000 

1,500 

280 

160 

350 

50,000 

550,000 

10,000 


Decrease. 


Appar- 
ent. 

Actual. 

$3,060 

3,000 

150,000 

$150,000 

f 

2.120 

720 

15,140 

26,500 

22,750 

2,280 

250,000 

250,000 

1,200 

3,200 

1,200 

1,600 

1,400 

'•" 

34,500 

34,500 

35,560 

10,240 

4,240 

2,040 

5,020 

.......... 
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of  Markets: 

m  lUrketlBraiMldistribatlaD i     30,4«0 

(a)lUrkFti»evs9erTieeonfriittsaidTe8eUbtes •     19,600 

(O)  EecnlBtlan  of  atodcyards 

(SS)  Market  news  aerriee  on  live  stock  aid  meats. 94,000 

(S4)  Market  news  aerrtae  on  dairy  aid  poahry  products. 

on  grain,  hay,  liaeds,  sBd  seeds. 


43.000 
^000 


50,000 


(M)  Food-sD'pirfT  inTestixations. , 

(88)  Market  iivpection  of  perisliable  foods ,     41,700       50,000 

Cotton  standarditatlon  and  cotton  testing I 

Rural  oooperatlon ' 

(91)  State  cooperation  in  markettog  work i     22,250       28,650 

(92)  Grain-staiidanUsatiQninvestlinitions , < 

(93)  Enforcement  of  the  standard-oontainer  act '       IfOOO         1,000 

(96)  Enforcement  of  the  ootton-ftatnres  act '     67,140'   ^73,620 


(96)  Fnforoement  of  the  grain-standards  act. 
(97) 


Administration  of  the  warehouse  act <     45,000 

dob)  Completion  of  work  of  Domestic  Wool  Section  of  War 

Indastries  Board t , 

Knloroementofthe  insecticide  act  (20) 16,770 

Ftederal  Horticoltm^  Board:  , 

(20)  Fnfbroement  of  the  plant-quarantine  act 97,750 

MIseeUaDeoos: 

(1)  Pemonstratians  on  reclamation  projects. . 

(2)  FijEhting  and  preventing  fbrest  fires  (new) .J<1,000,000 

(3)  Cooperative  fire  protection  oi  forested  watersheds  of* 

100,000 


45,000 


navigable  streams 

S9)  Eradication  of  pink  bollworm 
11)  Acquisition  oflands  under  the  Weeks  forestry  law 
13)  Investigation  and  prevention  of  plant-dust  explosions 

and  fires  (new) , 

(19)  Agrlccdtural  eidiibits , 


Total. 
Net.. 


17,970 
100,000 


n,ooo,ooo 

100,000 


100,000 


4,927,761 
3,091,381 


100,000 


5,126,091 
3,542,161 


Appar^ 
«nC 


75,000 


10,820 
5,400 
3,180 


75,000 


2,000 
15, 7W) 


4,900 


27,500 


35,000 


1,600 


207,240 
600,000 


100,000 


1,836,380 


15,780 


35,000 


197,400 
600,000 


1100,000 


1,583,930 


1  Inasmuch  as  S100.000  is  made  available  f^om  appropriations  under  the  wheat-price  guaranty  act  for 
expendittu^  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  amendments  to  the  cotton-futurea 
act.  and  as  only  $6,100  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921,  this  represents  an  actual  decrease  of  $20,280. 

*  Includes  $150,000  now  provided  in  the  item  for  fighting  and  preventing  forest  fires,  under  general  ex  • 
penses  of  the  Forest  Service. 

*  $50,000  transferred  firom  this  item  to  the  Division  of  Publications. 

Changes  in  Phrasbolooy. 
bureau  of  farm  manaoement  and  farm  economics. 

Name  of  bureau. — The  name  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  has  been  ohanged  to 
Bureau  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics. 

(31)  Farm  management  inveatigatiam. — New  language  haa  been  substituted  for  the 
present  lump-fund  item  for  farm-management  investigations,  as  follows:  "To  investi- 
gate the  cost  of  production  of  farm  products;  to  study  economic  problems  connected 
with  farm  financial  relations,  farm  labor,  land  utilization,  ownership  and  tenancy, 
and  rural-life  conditions;  to  compile  and  publish  the  Atlas  of  American  Agriculture; 
and  to  encourage  improved  farm-organization  and  farm-management  methods.'* 

WEATHER  BUREAU* 

(57)  EHablUhment  oTid  mainUnance  of  aerological  stations. — After  the  word  "phe- 
nomena^ -      -         - 

the  words 
the  word*  all." 

(60)  Sale  of  Mount  Weather. — A  new  paragraph  has  been  added  authorizing  the  sale 
of  Mount  WeathCT,  including  land,  together  with  buildings  and  other  improvements, 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale,  after  deducting  the  expenses  incidental  thereto,  to  be 
tomed  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
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BUREAU  OP  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

(61)  Tuberculosis  investigation  and  eradication. — After  the  amount  the  words  "of 
which  $500,000  shall  be  sot  aside  for  administrative  and  operating  expenses  and 
$1,000,000  for  the  payment  of  indemnities  "  have  been  omitted ;  also  the  words  * '  within 
the  liftdtations  above  provided"  in  the  first  proviso. 

(69)  }feat  inspection. — The  words  "including  the  purchase  of  tags,  labels,  stamps, 
and  certificates  printed  in  course  of  manufacture"  have  been  inserted  before  the 
amount;  and  the  balance  of  the  paragraph,  relative  to  the  inspection  of  equine  meat 
has  been  eliihinated.  The  provision  authorizing  payment  for  overtime  worK  at  meat- 
inspection  establishments  has  also  been  omitted. 

BUREAU  OP  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

(93)  Cereal  investigations. — The  words ' '  leaf  rust "  have  been  inserted  after  the  words 
"black  rust." 

(99)  Dry  land  agriculture  investigations. — After  the  amount  the  following  proviso 
has  been  added:  ^^ Provided,  That  the  limitations  in  this  act  as  to  the  cost  of  farm 
buildings  shall  not  apply  to  this  paragraph.'* 

( 107)  Foreign  seed  and  plant  introduction.-  -The  following  language,  after  the  amount^ 
has  been  omitted:  "Of  which  sum  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend $50,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
fifty  acres  of  suitable  land  near  the  city  of  Washingt-on,  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
erection  thereon  of  all  necessary  building  and  equipment,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  plant-inspection  and  detention  station:  Providid,  That  not  to  exceed  $10,000  of 
this  sum  shall  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  the  land."  In  ^lace  of  the  language 
alimiuated  the  following  new  proviso  has  been  inserted:  ^^ Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  hereafter  authorized  to  ac(juire  by  gift,  devise,  or  by  purchase  for 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1  for  each  site,  the  sites  now  occupied  by  field  stations  at  C'hico, 
California,  consisting  of  about  eighty  acres  and  used  for  propagating,  testing,  and 
distributing  new  plant  introductions:  the  site  at  Bellingham,  Washington,  consisting 
of  about  sixty  acres  and  used  as  a  bulb  station  and  for  propagating,  testing,  and  dis- 
tributinjj  new  crop  plants,  and  the  sites  at  Buena  Vista,  Florida,  and  Savannah,  Georgia, 
consisting  of  about  twenty-tive  acres,  and  about  forty-six  acres,  respectively,  and  UFed 
for  propagating,  testing,  and  di8tril)uting  new  crop  plants  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  United  States." 

(108)  Purchase  and  distribution,  of  new  and  rare  setds,  and  forage  crop  invest  igal  ions. — 
This  paragraph  has  been  split  into  two  items,  the  forage  crop  work  being  segregated 
from  the  new  and  rare  seea  item  without  change  in  phraseology. 

FOREST   SERVICE. 

(80)  Introductonj  paragraph,  general  expenses. — The  proviso  relative  to  the  erection 
of  buildings  on  the  national  forests  has  been  amended  so  as  to  raise  tlic  limitation 
on  the  cost  of  buildings  from  $800  to  ?1,5(K),  and  the  words  "or  improved"  have  been 
inserted  after  the  word  "erected." 

(81)  Employment  of  forest  supervisors,  rangers^  and  guards.- -X  new  lump-fund  item 
has  been  inserted  providing  for  the  salaries  of  forest  supervisors,  deputy  supervisors, 
rangers,  aild  guards,  heretofore  carried  on  the  statutory  roll,  without  increase  in  the 
total  appropriation. 

(82)  Use,  maintenance,  improvement,  and  nrotrct'on  of  national  forests. — The  words 
"of  other  employees"  have  been  inserted  aiter  "salaries." 

(HI)  Caur  dWUnc  National  Forest.-  The  following  pro\-iso  has  been  added  after 
the  amount:  ''Froridrd,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  use,  not  to 
exceed  $500  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  for  iheCoMird'Alene  National  Forest,  for 
the  marking  of  the  graves  in  Wallace,  Idaho,  of  thirteen  men  who  lost  their  lives 
while  fighting  forest  tires  in  the  employ  of  the  Fore^^t  Service  (m  the  (\rur  d'Aleue 
National  Forest  on  August  10,  1910,  including  concrete  curbing  for  the  graves,  and 
seeding,  planting,  and  improving  the  plat." 

(118)  Custer  National  Forest. — Before  the  amount  the  words  "and  South  Dakota" 
have  been  added. 

(159)  Minam  National  Forest. — This  item  has  been  omitted,  as  it  is  proposed  to 
consolidate  this  forest  with  the  Whitman  National  Poorest. 

(165)  MmUtrey  Naiional  Forest. — This  item  has  been  omitted,  as  the  Monterey 
National  Fore<^t  has  been  consolidated  with  the  Santa  Barbara  National  Forest. 

(198)  Sioux  National  Forest. — It  is  proposed  to  consolidate  this  forest  with  the 
Custer  Na  ional  Forest.    The  item  has  therefore  been  omitted. 
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(240)  Land  classification  and  entry  surveys. — After  the  words  "authorized  by  law" 
the  following  new  language  Has  been  added:  '*And  for  the  survey  thereof  by  metee 
and  bounds  or  otherwise  by  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office." 

(241)  Fighting  and  preventing  forest  fires. — This  item  has  been  omitted  land  pro- 
vision made  for  the  work  under  the  "Miscellaneous^*  section  of  the  bill. 

(246)  National  forest  planting, — ^The  proviso  auth(»izing  the  purchase  of  land  used 
as  a  forest  nursery  site  for  the  Michigan  National  Forest  has  been  omitted. 

(250)  Improvement  of  the  national  forests. — After  the  first  proviso  the  following 
lanffua^  has  been  inserted:  ^*  Provided  further  ^  That  the  Secretary  c^  Amculture  is 
authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed  $5,000  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  needed  for  ranger  stations."  In  the  next  proviso  the  word  "hereafter " 
has  been  inserted  after  "that";  the  words  "any  funds  appropriated  for  the  Forest 
Service"  substituted  for  "the  money  herein  appropriatecl " ;  the  words  "in  and" 
and  "this  appropriation"  eliminated,  and  the  word  "law"  added.  In  the  third 
provisQ  the  word  ''hereafter"  has  been  inserted  to  follow  "that";  the  words  "this 
appropriation"  eliminated;  and  the  words  "any  fimds  appropriated  for  the  Forest 
Service"  substituted  for  "this  appropriation." 

BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOOT. 

(35)  Southern  field  crop  insect  investigations, — ^After  the  amount  have  been  added 
the  words  "of  which  sum  $25,000  shail  be  immediately  available." 

BUKBAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

(90)  Stdl^s  HUl  National  Park  game  preserve, — ^This  paragraph  has  been  amended 
by  insoting  th  words  "and  maintenance"  after  "improvement"  and  changing  the 
TOd«" preserves"  to  "preserve." 

DIVISION   OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

(77)  Introductcfy  paragraph^  general  expenses, — Before  the  words  "as  follows,"  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph,  the  words  "and  information  and  exhibit  work"  have  been 


I  (81)  Photographic  equipment  and  materials, — In  the  first  proviso,  after  "that,"  the 

)  "moid  "bereaRtf "  has  been  inserted. 

<85)  AQricultural  eacMUts. — This  paragra;^  has  been  amended  by  eliminating  the 
cnuse  relating  to  the  National  Dairy  Show,  and  the  clause  limiting  the  amount  that 
WBky  be  expeMed  for  any  one  fair  to  $5,000,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  item  the 
woras  "including  rent  and  employment  of  persons  and  means  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  elsewhere." 

(87)  Details  to  and  from  the  Division  of  Publications. — The  following  new  paragraph 
bas  been  inserted:  "Hereafter  employees  of  the  Division  of  Publications  mav  oe 
detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  publication,  information,  and  related 
nork  in  any  of  the  bureaus  or  offices  of  the  aepartment,  for  duty  in  or  out  of  the 
District  cf  Columbia,  and  employees  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  may  also  be  detailed 
to  the  Division  of  Publications  for  duty  in  or  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  traveling 
expenses  of  employees  so  detailed^  when  necessary,  to  be  paid  from  the  appropriation 
of  the  bureau  or  office  in  connection  with  which  such  travel  is  performed." 

BUREAU  OF  CROP  ESTIMATES. 

(17-20)  Administratvoe  jixpenses  and  field  investigations, — ^The  two  items  "Adminis- 
trative expenses"  and  "Field  investigations"  have  been  consolidated  and  the 
phraseology  of  the  item  amended  to  refui  as  follows:  "For  all  necessary  expenses, 
induding  salaries  and  the  employment  of  labor  in  the  dty  of  Washington  and  else* 
where,  might  and  express  chai^,  official  traveling  expenses,  office  fixtures,  supplies, 
calculating  machines,  and  other  equipment  for  collecting,  compiling,  abstracting, 
aaalyzing,  summarizing,  interpreting,  and  publishing  data  relating  to  agriculture, 
including  field  printing  of  special  forms  or  schedules,  and  State  crop  reports;  for 
making  crop  ana  live-stock  estimates,  including  acreage,  yield,  number,  and  value, 
losses  by  diseases,  insect  pests,  and  adverse  weather  conditions,  requirements,  and 
oonsumption  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  fungicides,  and  marketable  sur- 
pluses on  farms,  by  counties,  recognized  producing  districts,  and  States,  independ- 
ently or  in  coopmtion  with  other  Federal  and  State  departments  and  agencies." 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

MiBoeUaneoai  expenses^  Department  of  Agriculture, — ^The  following  clause  at  the  en^ 
of  the  item  has  been  omitted:  *'0f  which  $33,000  shall  be  for  neceesaiy  repaire  to  the 
central  heating  plant  of  the  department." 

STATES  BBLATIONS  SBBVICE. 

(41)  InstUar  experiment  atations, — The  immediately  available  clauses  in  the  Alaska 
and  Guam  subitems  have  been  omitted,  as  has  also  the  proviso  granting  leave  o; 
absence  privileges  to  employees  assigned  to  permanent  duty  in  the  Viigin  Ishmds 
and  allowing  accumulative  leave  to  employees  of  the  insular  experiment  staticms. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBUG  ROADS. 

(55)  Road  material  investigations, — ^At  the  end  of  the  paramph  new  language  has 
been  added  as  follows:  ''For  conducting  laboratory  and  field  experiments,  and  for 
studies  and  investigations  in  road  desi^,  independently  or  in  cooperation  wi^  State 
highway  departments  and  other  a^naes." 

(59)  Rurcu  engineering  investigations, — A  clause  has  been  inserted  at  the  end  of  this 
paragraph  making  $50,000  immediately  available. 

BUREAU  OF  MARKETS. 

(95)  Enforcement  of  the  cotton  futures  act, — ^After  "cotton  futures  act"  the  words 
''as  amended  March  4,  1919"  have  been  inserted. 

(96)  Enforcement  of  the  grain  standards  act. — ^The  following  proviso  has  been  added 
at  the  end  of  the  paragraph:  *^ Provided,  That  section  6  of  the  said  act  is  hereby 
amended,  effective  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  by  striking  out  of  the  first 
sentence  the  words  'sold,  offered  for  sale,  or  consigned  for  sale,  or  which  has  been 
shipped,  or  delivered  for  shipment  in  interstate  or  U)reign  commerce  shall  have  been 
inspected/  and  substituting  therefor  the  words  'shall  have  been  inspected  by  an 
inspector  licensed  under  the  act/  and  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  words 
'made  after  the  parties  in  interest  have  had  opportunity  to  be  heard. ' " 

(98)  Administration  of  the  warehouse  act, — Tne  paragraph  amending  sections  6  and 
18  of  the  warehouse  act  has  been  omitted. 

(99)  Authority  to  administer  oaths ,  examine  witnesses,  etc, — The  paragraph  empowering 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses,  and  call  for  the 
production  of  books  and  papers,  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  the  duties 
required  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  the  administration  or  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  acts  relating  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  eliminatea. 

FEDERAL  HORTICULTURAL  BOARD. 

(22)  Plant  quarantine  in  the  District  of  Columbia, — ^A  new  paragraph  has  been 
inserted,  amending  the  plant  quarantine  act  of  August  20,  1912,  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reflate  the  movement  of  plants  and  plant  products, 
including  nursery  stocky  £rom  and  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  control  injuri- 
ous plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

(8)  Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  other  contagious  diseases  of  animals, — 
"Fiscal  year  1919"  has  been  changed  to  "fiscal  year  1920*^  and  "1920"  to  "1921." 

(10)  Loan  or  exchange  of  American  bison, — This  paragraph  has  been  omitted. 

(11)  Mileage  rates  for  motor  vehicles,— The  year  '*1920^'  has  been  changed  to"  1921.** 

(14)  ActuM  traveling  expenses. — The  following  new  paragraph  has  been  inserted: 
"OflBcers  and  employees  of  the  Department  <3  Agjriculture  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1921,  while  traveling  on  official  business  away  from  their  designated 
posts  of  duty  may  be  allowed  not  to  exceed  $7  per  day  for  subJaistence,  but  in  no  case 
shall  iJiey  l>e  reimbursed  any  sum  in  excess  of  expenses  actually  incurred  b^r  them.*' 

(15)  Per  diem  traveling  expenses, — The  following  new  paragraph  has  been  inserted: 
"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  per  diem  rates  of  allowance  not  exceeding  $6  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
to  officers  or  empiovees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  engaged  in  field  work  or 
travelkig  on  official  business  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  away  from  their 
designated  posts  of  duty.** 
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(16)  Leave  of  ab$enee  for  field  employee*. — ^The  following  new  paragraph  has  been 
inserted:  ''The  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  outside  of  the  District 
(rf  Columbia,  may  nereafter,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be 
panted  leave  of  abeence  not  to  exceed  thirty  davs  in  any  one  ]^ear,  which  leave  may, 
m  exceptional  and  meritorious  cases,  where  such  employee  is  ill,  be  extended  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  additional  in  any 
(Hie  year.'* 

(17)  AeeumulaHve  leave  of  abeence  for  employees  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, — The  following  new  paragraph  has  been  inserted: 
'*  Hereafter  if  any  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  assigned  to  permanent 
duty  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  me  Viigin  Islands  shall  elect  to 
postpone  taking  any  or  all  of  the  annual  leave  to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  he  may, 
m  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  subject  to  the  interests  of  the  pubuc 
service,  be  allowed  to  take  at  one  time  in  any  calendar  year  unused  annual  leave 
which  may  have  accumulated  within  not  to  exceed  four  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  and  be  paid  at  the  rates  prevailing  during  the  year  such  leave  has  accumu- 

(18)  Cooperation. — ^This  pantfraph,  restricting  the  use  of  funds  contributed  by 
ag^des  outside  of  the  Federal  Government  for  use  in  cooperative  work,  has  been 
omitted. 

(22)  Wrapped  meats. — ^This  paragraph,  making  the  word  ''package,"  where  it 
occurs  in  the  act  amending  section  8  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  applicable  to  wrapped 
meats,  has  been  omitted. 

(23)  Leave  of  homesteaders. — ^This  paraeraph,  excusing  homesteaders  from  residence 
on  their  lands  because  of  serious  drou^t  conditions,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere  in  order  to  obtam  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  been  omitted. 

(24)  Protection  of  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  law. — The  following  new  paragraph  has  been  inserted: 
'*that  section  62  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  100).  entitled  'An  act  to 
codify,  revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,'  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  name  'Bureau  of  Animal  Industry'  where  it  occurs  in  that 
section  the  following:  'of  the  Forest  Service,  or  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,' 
so  that  the  section  will  hereafter  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  62.  Whoever  shall  forcibly  assault^  resist,  oppose,  prevent,  impede,  or  inter- 
fere with  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industiy,  of  the  Forest 
Service,  or  oi  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
the  execution  of  his  duties,  or  on  accoimt  of  tne  execution  of  his  duties,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year^  or  both;  and  whoever 
shaU  use  any  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  in  resisting  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  of  the  Forest  Service,  or  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  with  intent 
to  commit  a  bodily  injury  upon  him  or  to  deter  or  prevent  him  from  dischaiqging  his 
duties,  or  on  account  of  the  periormance  of  his  duties,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 
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cjommtitee  on  agriculture, 

House  of  Eepresentative, 
Friday^  December  19^  1919. 

after  recess. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  a  recess,  at  2  o^clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 
Present :  Members  of  the  committee. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  hearings.  We  will  next  consider  the  estimates  for  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  page  9. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Ke^.  chief  clerk  of  the  department,  is  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  will  explain  those  items. 

STATEKEITT  OF  HB.  B.  H.  BEESE,  CHIEF  CLEBE,  SEPABTMENT 

OF  AGBICITLTUBE. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  a  general  statement  or  do 
you  desire  to  take  up  the  estimates  item  by  item  ? 

Mr.  Beese.  I  wiU  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  statutory  roll 
of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  provides  for  no  increases  at  all.  The 
items  in  brackets — items  11, 13,  and  so  on — indicate  transfers  to  the 
statutory  roll  of  the  Division  of  Publications,  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  to  consolidate  all  of  the  publication,  informational,  and  exhibit 
activities  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Tnis  is  a  part  of  a  plan  to  consolidate  all  the  publi- 
cation work  into  one  division. 

The  Chairman.  Under  one  head? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  take  it  from  under  the  office  of 
the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  we  propose  to  take  the  publication  units  now 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  place  them  under  the  Division  of 
Publications. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  changing  back? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No.  The  office  of  information  and  the  office  of 
exhibits,^  which  heretofore  have  been  directly  under  the  Secretary's 
office,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Division  of  Publications.  The  work 
is  now  supervised  by  the  chief  of  that  division,  and  the  purpose  of 
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these  changes  is  to  effect  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  putting  the  publica- 
tion work  all  under  one  head? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  taking  it  from  under  the  Secretary's  office? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Of  course,  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Publications 
will  continue  to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Beese.  The  other  changes  noted  are  unimportant.  Item  No. 
34  is  a  change  in  the  designation  of  one  clerk  in  lieu  of  one  auditor 
at  the  same  salary ;  that  is  proposed  simply  to  give  greater  flexibility 
in  filling  the  place  in  case  there  should  be  a  vacancy. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  give  flexibility  in  filling  the  place.  Is 
this  in  the  Division  of  Publications? 

Mr.  Beese.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Item  No.  13  is  a  transfer  of  one  assistant  at  $2,000 
to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Division  of  Publications  ? 

Mr.  Beese.  x  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  No.  11? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  No.  11  is  one  assistant  in  charge 
of  information,  $3,000,  to  be  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll.  Divi- 
sion of  Publications.    Was  that  the  salary  paid  in  the  other  division? 

Mr.  Beese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Was  he  on  a  statutory  roll  in  the 
other  division? 

Mr.  Beese.  As  you  will  see,  he  is  now  on  the  statutory  roll  of  the 
office  of  the  Secretary.  We  are  proposing  his  transfer  from  that 
roll  to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Division  of  Publications. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  transferring  him  from  one 
statutory  roll  to  another? 

Mr,  Keese.  Yes.  All  these  cases  are  transferred  from  one  statu- 
torv'  roll  to  another  at  the  same  salary. 

The  Chairman.  My  underetanding  is  that  a  year  or  so  ago  these 
places  were  transferred  from  the  Division  of  Publications  to  the  Sec- 
retary's office.    Are  you  now  transferring  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Two  or  three  years  ago  several  editors  on  the  rolls 
of  the  Division  of  Publications  who  were  engaged  in  reading  manu- 
script under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  in  charge  of  manuscripts 
in  the  Secretary's  office,  and  who  had  been  doing  that  work  for  some 
time,  were  transferred  in  the  bill  to  the  latter  office.  Since  that  time 
we  have  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  informa- 
tional, exhibit,  and  motion-picture  activities  in  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications, and  now  we  wish  to  transfer  to  that  division  these  editors, 
together  with  all  other  employees  in  the  Secretary's  office  engaged  on 
informational,  exhibit,  or  motion-picture  work. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  is  the  recommendation  made? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  g:eneral  plan,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  bring  to- 
gether all  our  publication  activities  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications  in  order  to  promote  efficiency 
and  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  work.  The  informational  work  is 
merely  one  phase  of  our  publication  activities.  The  same  is  true  with 
regard  to  exhibits  and  motion  pictures. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  true  in  the  past  just  as  well  as  it  is  now; 
why  are  you  making  the  changes  now  ? 
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Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  a  better  administrative  arrangement,  and  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  present  plan. 

The  Chairman.  After  trying  the  other? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  convinced  that  the  arrangement  we  are 
proposing  is  the  best.  As  I  say,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations, by  administrative  order,  has  been  charged  with  the  supervi- 
sion of  all  the  publication  work,  even  though  a  part  of  it  is  in  the 
Secretary's  office;  and  the  purpose  of  the  changes  suggested  here  is 
merely  to  effect  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wish  to  have  explained  is  why  you  are 
switching  them  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  I&RRisoN.  I  explained  a  few  moments  ago  that  a  few  editors 
were  transferred  to  the  Secretary's  office  because  they  were  detailed 
to  and  actually  working  in  the  Secretary's  office,  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  the  assistant  in  charge  of  manuscripts  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office.  This  assistant  has  since  been  made  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications,  and  we  are  now  bringing  all  the  publication 
work  together  under  his  supervision.  The  changes  proposed  here, 
including  the  transfer  of  the  editors,  are  necessary  in  order  to  effect 
the  consolidation.  The  places  to  be  transferred  to  the  Division  of 
Publications  are  listed  on  page  14,  and  the  Secretary's  roll  has  been 
correspondingly  reduced  in  each  case.  They  are  also  shown  within 
the  heavy  parentheses  as  you  go  through  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  in  that  is  that  that  will  not  appear  in 
the  record.  My  idea  is  to  have  it  all  in  the  record.  Why  do  you 
change  one  auditor  to  a  clerk? 

Mr.  Kebsr.  That  is  to  give  greater  flexibility  in  filling  the  place 
when  it  happens  to  become  vacant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  auditor 
actually  does  some  clerical  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  auditors  in  every  division? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  have  an  auditor  in  each  division.  That  is  required 
by  law.    That  is  renuired  by  the  Dockery  Act  of  1912. 

The  Chairman.  The  auditor  does  the  auditing  work? 

Ifr.  Harrison.  The  auditing  work  is  done  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  department. 

TTie  Chairman.  What  is  done  under  the  Division  of  Accounts? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Division  of  Accounts  is  the  disbursing  office  of 
the  department. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  auditing? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  does  no  auditing.  However,  it  examines  the 
accounts  submitted  to  it  for  payment  in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  represent  a  legal  charge  against  the  appropriation  and  whether 
the  extensions  and  totals  are  correct. 

The  Chairman,  That  is,  it  determines  the  legality  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Division  of  Accounts,  before  it  will  pay  an 
account,  must  necessarily  determine  whether  or  not,  in  its  opinion, 
the  account  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  appropriation.  The  func- 
tion of  the  auditor  is  to  ascertain  whether  it  complies  with  the  admin- 
istrative and  fiscal  regulations  of  the  department  and  the  accounting 
rules  of  the  Treasury.  The  Dockery  Act  of  1912  requires  that  the 
administrative  examination  of  accounts  shall  be  made  by  the  various 
bureaus.  Formerly  we  had  a  centralized  accounting  system,  but  this 
was  changed  after  the  passage  of  that  act. 
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The  Chairman.  How  about  the  checking  in  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  check  up  the  bureaus  and  pass  on 
the  expenditures  and  salaries? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  matter  of  salaries  is  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter. Before  any  appointment  can  be  made  in  the  department  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  must  make  an  appropriate  recommendation  to 
to  Secretary's  office  and  the  recommendation  must  be  considered 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  before  the  man  is  placed  on  the  rolls 
of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  expenditures? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  other  expenditures  are  examined  by  the 
auditors  in  the  various  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  one  for  every  bureau  ?  - 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  one  for  each  bureau,  and  he  has  such  assist- 
ants as  may  be  necessary  to  handle  the  accounts  of  that  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  does  he  determine  ? 

Mr.  Harmson.  The  financial  clerk  of  each  bureau  checks  the  ex- 
penditures of  his  bureau  and  determines  whether  they  are  adminis- 
tratively correct,  whether  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  comptroller's 
decisions  and  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  department  and  whether 
they  comply  with  the  instructions  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau.  Then 
the  chief  oi  the  bureau  examines  the  accounts  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  reasonable  and  proper,  and  if  he  approves  them  they  are 
forwarded  to  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements  for  pay- 
ment. After  payment  has  been  made,  and  sometimes  before,  the 
accounts  are  transmitted  to  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  De- 
partments for  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  held  responsible? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  disbursing  clerk  of  the  department  and  the 
chief  of  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  responsible  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ex- 
penditures are  correctly  made  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  chief  of  the  bureau,  in  the  first  instance.  The 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts,  of  course,  is  the  bonded  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  department,  and  he  is  liable  under  his  bond  for  any 
illegal  expenditures.  The  secretary's  office  also,  through  its  office 
of  mspection,  inspects  and  examines  the  accounting  work  of  the 
various  bureaus  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  further  checking  up  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  in  the  sense  that  we  make  a  complete  audit  of 
expenditures  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  chief  of  the  bureau 
is  administratively  responsible  under  the  terms  of  the  Dockery  Act 
of  1912. 

The  Chairman.  The  responsibility  is  there,  but  who  ascertains 
whether  it  is  properly  done  or  not? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  suppose  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
is  the  man  who  is  charged  with  carrymg  on  the  work  properly  in 
his  bureau,  and  he  makes  recommendations  to  the  secretary,  and  esti- 
mates are  made  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  on  that  kind  of  work  and  the  men  to  be  employed.  The  au- 
ditors you  speak  of  simply  determine  whether  or  not  the  money  is 
spent  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  keeps 
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track  of  the  kind  of  work  that  is  done,  sees  whether  it  is  properly 
done,  and  whether  there  is  sufficient  funds  to  justify  the  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  kind  of  a  system  is  no  good,  or  at  least  I 
hope  no  one  will  think  it  is. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  depends  on  the  man  at  the  head 
of  the  bureau,  whether  he  can  be  in  touch  with  the  work  that  is  going 
on  and  is  able  to  say  whether  the  money  is  being  expended  wisely  or 
not 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  chief  of  a  bureau  should  decide  to  give 
a  man  a  trip  around  the  world  and  pay  all  of  his  expenses,  which 
would  cost,  let  us  say,  $10,000.  There  is  no  one  to  question  whether 
or  not  that  money  is  rightly  expended — ^no  one  except  the  chief  of 
the  bureau?    Is  that  sufficient? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  did  not  intend  to  create  any  such  impression. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  what  kind  of  check- 
ing up  is  done? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  volume  of  fiscal  regu- 
lations which  indicate  and  limit  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
bureaus  in  connection  with  expenditures.  The  auditors,  of  course, 
must  see  that  these  regulations  are  complied  with  and  that  the  neces- 
sary authority  was  given  before  the  expenditures  were  incurred. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Take  the  special  case  you  mention.  The  chief  of 
the  bureau  can  not  authorize,  nor  is  there  anyone  in  the  department 
who  can  authorize,  a  trip  around  the  world  without  securing  the 
approval,  in  advance,  of  the  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Limitations  are  one  thing  and  checking  is  an- 
other—two entirely  different  things. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  except  the  secretary  or  the  acting  secretary,* 
can  authorize  a  foreign  trip. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  discussing  the  limitations  when  I  am 
talking  about  checking.  What  assurance  have  we  that  this  money  is 
being  properly  expended  ?    That  is  what  J  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Keese.  There  are  letters  of  authorization  that  are  sent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  which  direct 
them  to  conduct  the  work  of  their  bureaus  under  the  law  and  the 
fiscal  regulations.  After  that  has  been  done,  all  the  expenditures  of 
the  department  are  reported  to  Congress  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  getting  away  from  the  question  again. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whetner  or  not  there  is  anyone  who  examines 
these  expenditures  with  the  view  of  determining  how  the  money  has 
been  expended,  and  whether  anyone  knows  whether  it  has  been  prop- 
erly expended  or  not  ?    That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  we  have  an  adequate  number  of  checks  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  prevent  ur^wise  expenditures. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  I  see  it,  clerks  and  auditors  are 
assigned  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  money  has  been  expended 
in  any  particular  case  in  accordance  with  law.  That  isn't  a  aifficult 
matter — that  sort  of  checking.  I  suppose  the  head  of  the  bureau, 
when  he  has  to  make  disbursements  of  money,  determines  whether 
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or  not  the  kind  of  work  shall  be  done.  If  they  have  the  money,  they 
have  a  trained  force  for  that  work,  and  he  employs  men  to  do  or 
directs  men  to  do  it.  It  is  left  to  his  judgment  to  decide  whether  it 
is  properly  done,  whether  the  results  he  hoped  to  obtain  have  been 
accomplished,  and  whether,  in  his  judgment,  it  ought  to  be  continued, 
and  if  there  is  any  change  in  plans  he  directs  the  change,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  have  reference  to,  to  be  periectly  candid, 
is  this :  If  he  wants  to  send  a  man  out  in  a  certain  State  on  the  pay 
roll  to  do  political  work,  drawing  a  salary  from  the  Public  Treasury, 
who  passes  upon  whether  that  is  a  proper  expenditure  of  the  money? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  may  say  that  a  chief  of  bureau  can  not  begin  a 
new  project  or  a  new  line  of  work  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  He  can  not  authorize  purchases  in  excess  of  $100  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Weather  Bureau,  where  the 
limitation  is  $500,  without  securing  the  Secretary's  approval  in  ad- 
vance. He  can  not  make  appointments  without  first  obtaining  the 
Secretary's  consent,  except  under  certain  unusual  conditions  in  the 
field^  and  even  then  all  the  facts  must  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  for 
consideration.  We  require  the  fullest  sort  of  information  in  each 
case,  including  the  previous  history,  training,  and  experience  of  the 
person  concerned,  and  determine,  on  the  statement  of  the  .chief  of 
the  bureau,  whether  the  person's  services  are  necessary  and  whether 
the  salary  recommended  is  reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances. 

No  travel  can  be  performed,  except  in  certain  limited  areas,  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary.  Every  day  travel  letters  of 
authorization  come  in  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary,  and  he 
determines  whether  the  travel  is- justified,  whether  the  expenditure 
involved  is  warranted,  etc.,  before  he  gives  his  approval.  No  one 
can  attend  meetings,  except  local  gatherings  in  the  neld  in  line  with 
work  of  the  department,  without  submitting  the  matter  to  the  Sec- 
retary. No  foreign  travel  can  be  made  without  the  previous  approval 
of  the  Secretary.  There  are  numerous  other  checks  on  expenaitures 
prescribed  by  the  administrative,  property,  and  fiscal  regulations  of 
the  department.  The  limitations  in  these  regulations  prevent  chiefs 
of  bureaus  and  other  officers  of  the  department  from  incurring  any 
expenditures  of  consequence  without  securing  the  advance  approval 
of  the  Secretary.  They  operate  as  very  enective  checks  and  the 
checks  are  made  before  it  is  too  late,  before  the  obligation  has  been 
incurred. 

The  Chairman.  Too  late!  You  could  put  a  man  in  jail  for  that 
sort  of  a  crime.    That  would  be  the  remedy — to  put  him  in  jail. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  illegal  expendi- 
tures  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  not  criticizing  any  thing  in 
the  department.    I  merely  want  to  find  out  about  the  checking. 

Mr.  Lesher.  What  system  of  checking  is  used? 

Mr.  Harrison  (contmuing).  A  man  can  be  put  in  jail,  of  course, 
where  he  acts  illegally ;  but  an  unwise  expenditure  is  a  different  thing. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  Secretary's  office, 
in  addition  to  the  limitations  and  checks  to  which  I  have  referred, 
is  constantly  calling  for  statements  from  the  bureaus  about  expendi- 
tures of  various  sorts.  These  statements  are  examined  carefully,  and 
if  it  seems  desirable,  additional  instructions  regarding  them  are 
issued.    We  have  a  committee  on  finance  and  business  mewiods,  whose 
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duty,  as  its  name  implies,  is  to  consider  various  financial  and  business 
problems  arising  throughout  the  department  and  to  make  appropriate 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  for  consideration  and  action. 

As  I  have  explained,  Mr.  Lesher,  we  have  an  auditor  in  each  bu- 
reau, a  financial  clerk,  who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  checking  ex- 
penditures to  see  whether  or  not  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
the  fiscal  regulations,  and  the  comptroller's  decisions.  The  chief  of 
each  bureau  is  administratively  responsible  for  the  expenditures  in 
his  bureau,  but  no  expenditures  of  any  consequence  can  be  made 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary,  as  1  have  already  indi- . 
cated.  In  this  way  there  is  a  constant  check  on  the  propriety,  as  well 
as  on  the  legality,  of  expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Going  back  to  the  question  of  auditing,  the  accounts,  after  being 
examined  by  the  financial  clerk  and  having  received  the  administra- 
tive approval  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  are  transmitted  to  the 
Division  of  Accounts,  where  they  are  again  examined  to  see  whether 
the  extensions  and  additions  are  correct  and  whether  they  are  legal, 
because  the  chief  of  that  division  is  the  bonded  disbursing  officer  oi 
the  department,  and,  if  he  makes  an  erroneous  payment,  he  is  respon- 
sible under  his  bond.  The  accounts  go  from  the  disbursing  officer  to 
the  Auditor  for  State  and  Other  Departments,  where  another  exami- 
nation is  made  and,  in  some  cases,  they  may  go  to  the  comptroller. 
If  the  auditor  disagrees  with  any  payment  made  by  the  disbursing 
officer,  he  will  make  disallowances  in  his  account,  and,  unless  the 
disbursing  officer  can  secure  reimbursement  from  the  person  in  the 
bureau  who  was  responsible  for  the  expenditure,  the  disbursing  officer 
must  make  good  the  amount  involved. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  to  the  committee  for  its  informatioa  a 
copy  of  our  fiscal  regulations  in  order  that  it  may  see  just  how  ex- 
penditures in  the  department  are  checked. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at,  Mr. 
Harrison. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  understand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  discussion  just  what  you  had  in  mind.  I  thought  you 
were  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  have  a  force  of  employees  as- 
signed especially  to  the  task  of  checking  up  the  wisdom  of  expendi- 
tures, say,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  expenditures  should  be  checked  in  some  way. 
Any  business  concern  would  require  that.  It  possibly  is  not  being 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  Government,  which  may  account  for  the 
extravagance  and  waste  of  expenditures. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  not  referring  to  your  depart- 
ment particularly. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  lay  all  our  records 
before  the  committee.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal. Before  any  charge  of  waste  or  extravagance  is  made,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  facts  ought  to  be  fully  ascertained.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  committee  determine  whether  there  has,  in  fact,  been  any  ex- 
travagance or  waste  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  charging  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government  with  waste;  I  am  not  referring  specifically  to  your 
department. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  That  includes  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  read  the  speeches  on  me  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  evidence  produced  before  Congress,  I  think  you  will 
find  all  of  that  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Of  course,  we  can  not  accept  any  responsibility 
for  what  some  other  department  is  alleged  to  have  done.  I  take  it 
that,  in  any  event,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  not  be  charged 
with  waste  or  extravagance  unless  the  facts  justify  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  charging  waste  to  the  Government  as  a 
whole ;  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  contradicted.  All  this  committee 
can  do  is  to  find  out  about  the  one  department,  the  department  we 
are  responsible  for,  what  it  is  doing. 

You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Reese. 

Mr.  Reese.  The  next  is  item  37,  on  page  10 : 

Eighteen  clerks,  class  2  (decrease  of  four  by  transfer  to  statutory  roll, 
Division  of  Publications,  and  one  new  place,  making  a  net  decrease  of  three). 

Four  clerks  of  class  2  are  transferred  from  the  statutory  roll  of 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Division  of 
Publications.  All  the  transfers  from  the  Secretary's  office  to  the 
Division  of  Publications  are  brought  together  in  the  table  at  the 
bottom  of  page  14. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  centralizing  the  exhibits  and  publications 
and  informational  work  in  the  Division  of  Publications? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir;  as  Mr.  Harrison  explained  at  some  length, 
the  idea  is  to  bring  all  the  publication  and  informational  work  to- 
gether, so  that  it  will  come  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Publications.  These  transfers  involve  no  increases  in 
salary  whatever. 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  page  12,  item  59,  you  have — 

Ten  firemen,  at  $1,080  each  (by  transfers  from  luisfjp  funds,  one  from  meat 
inspection,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  one  from  blaclc  and  stripe  rust,  one 
from  blister  rust  control,  and  one  from  administrative  expenses,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry ;  two  from  food  and  drugs  act.  Bureau  of  Chemistry ;  one  from 
deciduous  fruit  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology;  one  from  farmers*  cooperative 
demonstrations  In  North  and  West,  States  Relations  Service;  one  from  food 
supply  Investigations,  and  one  from  cotton  futures  act.  Bureau  of  Markets). 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  have  an  explanation  in  regard  to 
that  item. 

Mr.  Reese.  I  will  give  the  history  of  that  case.  In  August,  1918, 
the  firemen  were  receiving  a  salary  of  $720.  Vacancies  occurred 
which  we  could  not  fill  at  that  price  at  that  time.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  with  the  Government  Employment  Bureau,  in  order  to 
secure  some  men  to  fill  the  places,  but  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
firemen  for  $720.  In  fact,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  secure 
them  at  any  figure.  Then  a  committee  of  firemen  waited  on  the 
mechanical  superintendent  and  informed  him  that  they  could  not 
exist  on  a  salary  of  $720  and  presented  what  was  in  fact  an  ulti- 
matum, that  they  would  leave  the  service  the  next  day  if  their  pay 
was  not  increased.  The  work  of  the  department  has  to  go  on;  its 
power  plant  has  to  be  operated ;  the  department  can  not  get  along 
without  it.  Rather  than  see  the  power  plant  closed  down  and  ite 
operations  practically  hamstrung,  we  advanced  these  firemen  to  a 
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wage  of  $3.35  a  day,  placing  them  upon  the  lump-sum  rolls  for 
that  purpose.    Their  compensation  was  later  changed  to  $1,080  per 

We  now  propose  in  the  estimates  to  transfer  these  firemen  from 
the  lump-sum  rolls,  on  which  they  are  now  carried,  to  the  statutory 
roll  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  at  a  salary  of  $1,080  per  annum, 
and  to  reduce  the  lump-sum  rolls  correspondingly. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  have  been  paying  these  men  out  of  the  Jump- 
sum  rolls? 

Mr.  Reese«  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  RuBET.  And  your  purpose  is  to  place  them  on  the  statutory 
roll  as  indicated  here? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir.  The  expense  was  apportioned  amonff  the 
various  bureaus  in  order  not  to  deplete  too  heavily  the  funds  of  any 
one  bureau. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  The  department,  then,  is  really  placing  these  men, 
who  are  now  on  the  lump-sum  rolls,  on  the  statutory  rolll 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  What  is  the  reason  for  this? 

Mr.  Reese.  To  carry  out  the  established  policy  of  transferring 
from  lump-sum  rolls  to  statutory  rolls  employees  whose  work  is  per- 
manent and  continuous.  As  already  explamed,  it  is  proposed  to 
transfer  these  firemen  from  the' various  lump-sum  rolls  from  which 
they  are  now  paid  to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Secretary's  office,  and 
to  reduce  the  lump-simi  rolls  accordingly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  These  men  are  all  employed  in 
one  place  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  They  are  employed  in  the  central  power  plant  of  the 
department  and  in  the  supplementary  plant  at  the  greenhouses. 

Mr.  RuBET.  One  is  paid  from  one  roll,  and  another  man  is  paid 
from  another  roll,  one  is  paid  from  meat  inspection,  and  another 
from  black  and  stripe  rust,  and  so  on,  and  that  has  been  done  since 
last  Aimist. 

Mr.  Keese.  August,  1918. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  are  all  doing  the  same  sort 
of  work? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  And  one  man  is  paid  from  the 
funds  of  one  bureau,  and  another  is  paid  from  the  funds  of  another 
bureau? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  long  has  that  practice  been 
going  on? 

Mr.  Reese.  Details  may  be  made  to  and  from  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  law,  and  they  have  to  be  made  in  certain  cases. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  asked  how  long  the  practice  had 
prevailed  of  having  a  number  of  men  working  together,  doing  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  work,  at  the  same  place,  one  being  paid  from 
the  funds  of  one  bureau  and  another  paid  from  the  funds  of  an- 
other bureau  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Harrison.  All  tnese  firemen  are  now  detailed  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  purpose  of  these  changes  is  to  bring  them  all 
together  on  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Secretary's  office. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  a  recommendation  to  strike  out  10  firemen 
who  are  on  lump-sum  rolls  and  to  add  10  firemen  to  the  statutory 
rolls? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  add  10  firemen  here  to  the  statutory  roll  by 
transfer  from  a  number  of  limip-sum  rolls,  evidently  to  replace  fire- 
men who  were  previously  on  the  statutory  roll.  Then,  under  item 
No.  61,  you  drop  four  firemen  at  $720  each. 

Mr.  Eeese.  That  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  firemen  at  $720. 
We  have  added  some  more  firemen. 

Mr.  Anderson,  That  is  what  I  wanted  fo  know  about. 

Mr.  Reese.  The  task  of  firing,  as  you  doubtless  realize,  is  a  24- 
hour-a-day  proposition  for  365  days  in  the  year.  Our  firemen  were 
required  to  be  on  duty  practically  all  the  time.  They  only  had  two 
days  off  a  month.  Tney  did  not  get  Sundays  and  holidays  like  the 
rest  of  us.  We  thought  that  was  unfair  to  these  men,  and  we  in- 
creased the  number  of  firemen  so  as  to  give  each  three  days  off  a 
month. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  increase? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Six  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  a  power  plant  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  central  power  plant  with  the  small  supplementary 
plant  at  the  greenhouses  for  winter  use  ag^egate  1,700  horsepower. 
There  are  eight  boilers,  and  the  plant  furnishes  heat  for  the  depai-t- 
ment  and  generates  electricity. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  one  central  heating  plant? 

Mr.  Eeese.  We  have  one  central  heating  plant  and  a  small  supple- 
mentary plant  at  the  greenhouses  used  in  winter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  eight  boilers.  How  many  firemen  all 
together  ? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Fifteen. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  tons  of  coal  do  you  use  in  this  plant? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Nine  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  firemen  are  you  transferring  from 
$720  to  $1,080? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Ten. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  larger  item 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  didn't  have  that  many. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  transfer  from  the  statutory 
roll  to  these  lump-sum  rolls? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Eignt. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  on  the  statutory  roll  at  $720? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  transfer  them  to  the  lump-sum  rolls  at 
$1,080? 

Mr.  Eeese.  At  $3.36  a  day  and  later  (July,  1919)  changed  them 
to  $1,080  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  now  want  to  transfer  them  back  to  the 
statutory  roll  at  $1,080?"^ 

Mr.  Eeese.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  doing  exactly  the  same  work  as  they  did 
before  ? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  additional  responsibilities? 

Mr.  Eeese.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  absolutely  contrary  to  what  we  have  been 
told  here  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  RuBET.  They  have  set  out  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  they  have 
done;  they  have  given  us  all  the  details,  and  have  shown  why  it  was 
necessary  to  take  the  course  they  did.  This  was  an  unusual  case; 
there  was  nothing  else  for  the  department  to  do,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  fair  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  have  they  the  authority? 

Mr.  RuBET.  We  ought  to  be  fair  enough  to  the  department  not  to 
say  that  this  is  contrary  to  what  we  have  been  told,  when  they  are 
coming  here  and  telling  us  what  has  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  telling  us 

Mr.  Reese.  We  had  to  Itave  the  firemen  or  close  down  the  plant. 
These  men  came  to  us  and  said  that  they  could  not  live  on  $720  and 
were  going  to  quit. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harrison,  how  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  may  recall  that  last  year,  when  I  was  before 
the  subcommittee,  I  quoted  the  language  of  the  law  dealing  with 
transfers  to  lump-sum  fund  rolls.  Originally,  the  law  prohibited 
absolutely  the  transfer  of  anyone  from  a  statutory  to  a  lump-sum 
roll  at  an  increased  salary  unless  there  had  been  an  increase  m  his 
duties  and  responsibilities.  It  was  later  amended  by  Congress  so 
that  it  now  contains  this  proviso : 

Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  mechanics,  artisans,  their 
helpers  and  assistants,  laborers,  or  any  other  employees  whose  duties  are  of 
similar  character  and  required  in  carrying  on  the  various  manufacturing  and 
constructing  operations  of  the  (Government. 

The  comptroller  has  held  that  this  proviso  is  applicable  to  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  r^riction  on  the  transfer  of  the  "  mechanics,  arti- 
sans, their  helpers  and  assistants,  laborers,"  etc.,  and  such  transfers 
can  legally  be  made  even  though  the  duties  of  the  employees  involved 
are  not  changed  in  any  way. 

The  statement  has  been  made  here  repeatedly,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  law  prohibits  transfers  from  statutory  to  lump-sum  rolls 
at  increased  salaries  unless  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  employees  concerned,  but,  as  I  have  indicated 
here  to-day,  and  on  several  other  occasions,  Congress  made  a  special 
exception  in  the  cases  of  "mechanics,  artisans,  their  helpers  and 
assistants,  laborers,  or  any  other  employees  whose  duties  are  of 
similar  character  and  required  in  carrying  on  the  various  manu- 
facturing and  constructing  operations  of  the  Government." 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  Congress  has  had  nothing 
to  say  about  the  matter  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  happened :  These  men 
were  transferred 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  These  men  were  on  the  statutory 
roll.  They  were  transferred  to  the  lump-sum  rolls  at  an  increased 
salary.  Now  you  are  transferring  them  back  to  the  statutory  roll 
from  the  lump-sum  rolls.  It  appears  thjOb  Congress  has  had  noth- 
ing to  say  as  to  the  salaries. 

Mr.  RuBET.  I  want  to  make  a  statement  in  that  connection.  This 
is  a  clear  case  of  where  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  to  have 
men  to  fire  their  boilers  or  shut  down  the  plant,  and,  in  order  to 
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get  the  men,  they  had  to  pay  them  more  money.  Hence  they  took 
uiis  course.  Now,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  they  md  the 
right  thing.  The  matter  is  now  before  the  committee  and  will  be 
before  the  committee  when  we  go  into  executive  session  to  discuss 
what  shall  be  done,  and  the  committee  can  pass  on  it  at  that  time. 
I  think  the  department  has  been  fair.  They  have  told  exactly  what 
they  did,  and  why  they  did  it,  and  we  have  got  the  record  before  us, 
and  the  Congress  and  this  committee  have  got  all  the  information 
in  a  fair,  square,  open  way. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  here.  The  department 
simply  could  not  close  down  its  plant  and  it  therefore  took  the  course 
described  by  Mr.  Reese  to  retain  its  trained  firemen.  We  could  not 
secure  the  services  of  any  sort  of  firemen  at  the  statutory  rates  avail- 
able, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co.  was  paying  $5  a  day.  You  can  imagine  what  would  happen  if 
our  power  plants  the  artery  of  the  department,  had  been  shut  down. 
The  damage  would  have  been  incalculable. 

Mr.  Lesher.  What  would  have  happened  had  you  closed  down  the 
plant?  Would  the  department  have  been  compelled  to  lay  off  its 
clerks  and  paid  them  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  difficult  to  indicate  the  disastrous  effect  which 
the  closing  down  of  our  plant  would  have  had  on  our  work  or  what 
it  would  have  cost  the  Government. 

Mr.  Reese.  The  operation  of  all  of  the  elevators  would  have  been 

{)aralyzed  without  the  operation  of  the  power  plant,  and  no  artificial 
ight  would  have  been  available. 

There  are  four  places  as  firemen  at  $720  each,  which  are  dropped 
for  the  reason  that  we  can  not  permanently  fill  the  places. 

Mr.  RuBET.  These  4  are  up  here  among  the  10  ? 
*     The  Chairman.  Why  were  they  dropped  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  can't  fill  the  places  permanently  at  that  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  say  they  are  dropped  because  they  are 
employed  at  an  increased  salary? 

Mr.  Reese.  These  four  places  under  item  61  are  a<*tually  dropped. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  four  more  than  you  needed  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  At  that  salary.  This  note  explains  that  we  are  drop- 
ping four  places  because  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  fill  them 
at  this  low  salary,  $720.  At  the  time  these  estimates  were  made  up 
the  places  were  vacant;  they  have  since  been  temporarily  filled  by 
men  appointed  "  pending  ceitification,"  who  will  be  dropped  if  these 
estimates  are  approved. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  employ  others  at  increased 
salaries? 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  An  increase  in  salary  is  provided  under  item  59  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  drop  four  of  them  at  $720  and 
to  add  six  at  $1,080? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  10  places  at  $1,080  are  added  by  transfer  from 
the  lump-sum  rolls.  The  men  are  being  carried  this  year  on  these 
lump-sum  rolls.  Now  we  are  simply  asking  to  have  them  trans- 
ferred to  the  statutoiT  roll  at  the  salaries  they  are  now  receiving. 
The  action  suggested  nere  does  not  involve  any  increases  in  salaries. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  have  four  men  more 
than  you  need,  whom  you  are  ffoing  to  drop  ! 

Mr.  Heese.  We  have  four  places  at  $720  more  than  we  need. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  replace  tliem  ? 

Mr.  Rbese.  We  are  dropping  those  places  because  we  can  not 
get  the  men  permanently  at  that  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  are  going  to  drop  those 
four  men  at  $720  and  employ  others  at  $1,080  ? 

Mr.  Kexse.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  adding  six  at  $1,080.  Why  do  that  if 
you  have  four  at  $720  that  you  do  not  need! 

Mr.  Reese.  We  wish  to  drop  four  places  at  $720. 

The  Chairman.  Those  vacant  places  have  been  filled  at  $1,080, 
have  they  not.  Your  note  states  that  four  firemen  are  dropped  at 
$720,  and  you  are  employing  other  firemen  at  $1,080? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  will  endeavor  to  clear  up  this  situation  as  to  the 
firemen.    At  the  present  time  we  have  the  following  foemen: 

10  firemen  at I $1, 080 

1  fireman  at *  1, 080 

1  fireman  at i 840 

8  firemen  at 720 

The  one  temporary  fireman  at  $1,080  will  be  dropped  at  the  close 
of  the  heating  season. 

Of  the  eight  places  at  $720  per  annum  four  will  be  dropped  if  the 
estimates  are  approved.  Meanwhile  they  are  filled  by  men  "  pend- 
ing certification,"  as  we  can  not  secure  permanent  men  at  this 
sdary.  The  four  men  occupying  those  places  will  be  dropped.  At 
present  they  are  employed  as  coal  passers  and  for  relief  at  the 
greenhouse  power  plant.  If  the  estimates  are  approved  the  depart- 
ment win  have  in  the  next  fiscal  year  the  following  firemen : 

10  firemen  at $1,080 

1  fireman  at i 840 

4  firemen  at 720 

A  total  of  15.  This  number  is  the  minimum  at  which  the  power 
houses  can  be  successfully  operated. 

The  Chairman.  Under  item  101  you  have  one  carriage  driver  at 
$600,  changed  to  one  messenger  or  laborer,  $600.  You  state  in  the 
note  that  3ie  position  of  carriage  driver  is  now  vacant  and  that  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  fill  it  at  the  salary  provided.  The  services 
of  an  additional  laborer,  however,  are  needed,  and  the  change  in 
title  suggested  wiU  permit  the  use  of  the  place  for  that  purpose. 
What  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  desire  to  change  that  place  from  one  carriage 
driver  to  one  messenger  or  laborer  at  the  same  salary. 

The  Chaibman.  i  ou  are  going  to  dispense  with  the  carriage 
driver! 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman,  He  is  not  to  be  employed  at  all! 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  in  that  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Will  he  d!o  the  same  work  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  There  isn't  anybody  in  that  place. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do? 
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Mr.  Reesb.  Our  purpose  is  to  change  the  designation  from  car- 
riage driver  to  messenger  or  laborer. 

The  Chairman.  And  pay  him  how  much? 

Mr.  Reese.  $600. 

The  Chairman.  Who  takes  this  place  as  driver? 

Mr.  Keese.  No  one. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  to  be  no  driver  from  now  on? 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  in  that  place.  We  have  other  carriage  drivers, 
carried  at  different  pjaces  on  the  roll. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  Reese.  There  is  another  carriage  driver  under  the  item  for 
skilled  laborers  at  $960. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  increasing  the  salary  from  $600  to  $960? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  the  same  place.  This  $960  place  is 
for  another  driver. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  doing  the  same  work  that  he  has  done  here- 
tofore ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  increasing  his  salary  $360? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  increase  in  this  man's  pay.  This 
$600  place  is  merely  a  change  in  title. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  going  to  continue  the  services 
of  the  $600  man? 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  in  that  place  j  not  that  man. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  man;  but  the  job. 

Mr.  Reese.  We  have  a  carriage  driver's  place  at  $600  which  was 
vacant  when  these  estimates  were  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  vacant? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  that  we  now  have  a  laborer  in  that 
place.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  gave  us  permission  to  em- 
ploy a  laborer  until  we  could  get  the  title  changed.  We  are,  there- 
for, recommending  that  the  title  be  changed  to  "messenger  or  la- 
borer." 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  situation :  You  had  a  carriage  driver 
at  $600? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had 'to  dispense  with  his  services  because  you 
^ould  not  fill  the  place  at  thpt  salary,  and  vou  are  now  employing 
another  carriap^e  driver  at  $060  on  some  other  roll  or  under  some 
other  designation?  You  find  it  necessary  to  do  that,  nobody  finds 
fault  with  it,  but  we  should  have  the  facts — are  those  the  facts? 

Mr.  Reese.  No.  sir.  We  have  had  two  carriajsre  drivers,  not  count- 
ing this  man  at  $600.  One  is  paid  $960  and  is  carried  under  item 
95  as  a  skilled  laborer.  Another  carriap^e  driver  is  paid  $M0.  In 
addition  to  these  two,  we  had  this  third  place,  under  item  101,  which 
we  could  not  fill  with  a  carriasfe  driver  at  $600.  But,  as  Mr.  Harri- 
son has  explained  to  you,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  gave  us 
authoritv  to  fill  the  place  with  a  laborer  at  $600,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  department  would  recommend  in  the  estimates  that  the 
title  of  the  place  be  chan fired,  and  this  we  are  now  proposing.  I 
am  trying  mv  best  to  explain  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
has  explained  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  gave  us  permission 
to  employ  a  laborer  at  $600. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  here  now  one  carriage  driver  at  $960? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  another  at  $840? 

Mr.  Reike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Another  at  what? 

Mr.  Reese.  Another  place  at  $600,  which  we  have  filled  with  a 
laborer,  not  being  able  to  get  a  carriage  driver. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  driver  in  that  place,  and  you  can  em- 
ploy a  laborer  at  $600  to  drive  the  carriage  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir;  we  want  a  change  in  designation. 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  will  not  drive  the  carriage  except  possibly  as  a 
relief. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  paying  the  laborer? 

Mr.  Reese.  $600. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  he  is  working  as  a  carriage  driver? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  is  working  and  will  continue  to  work  as  a 
laborer,  although  at  times  he  may  relieve  the  carriage  drivers.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  suggested  that  we  change  the  designa- 
tion of  this  place  to  that  of  laborer. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  many  carriages  have  you  for 
which  you  provide  drivers  ? 

Mr.  Keese.  We  have  four  carriages,  but  not  four  drivers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  For  whose  use  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  For  the  use  of  the  Secretary  and  of  the  disbursing 
officer  when  he  goes  up  to  the  Treasury  to  draw  money  to  pay  the 
employees,  and  for  other  official  business. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  the  Secretary's  Office  any 
automobiles? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir;  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Could  it  save  time  if  it  had  any? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  many  horses  do  you  keep 
for  that  particular  service? 

Mr.  Reese.  Six. 

Mr.  RuBET.  I  had  supposed  that  the  Secretary  used  a  carriage 
because  he  preferred  to  drive  horses  rather  than  use  an  automobile, 
as  I  notice  that  some  of  the  other  Secretaries  do.  The  Postmaster 
General  likes  to  ride  around  in  a  carriage,  and  I  have  noticed  two 
other  Cabinet  officers  riding  in  carriages,  and  I  supposed  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  preferred  them. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does,  Gov.  Rubey.     At 
the  same  time  he  recognizes  full  well  that  automobiles  are  great 
time  savers,  especially  in  covering  considerable  distances — for  in 
stance,  in  going  from  one  section  of  the  city  to  another. 

Mr.  Rubey.  Is  it  really  cheaper  to  maintain  automobiles  than  it  is 
to  maintain  carriages  and  horses  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  imagine  that  is  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
department  has  a  real  need  for  some  machines  here  in  Washington. 
You  know  that  the  department  is  located  away  from  the  center  of 
the  city  and  away  from  the  other  branches  of  the  Government.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  place  to  get  to,  and  the  time  consumed  annu- 
ally by  the  officers  of  the  department  in  going  to  the  other  places  is 
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enormous  in  the  a^ffregate.  The  car  line  does  not  render  very  satis- 
factory service.  Altogether  it  would  be  a  real  saving  to  provide  a 
few  machines  to  be  used  solely  for  official  business. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  get  a  few  of  these  Army  cars  that  are  rusting  away  ? 

Mr.  Harbison.  Under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Post  Office 
appropriation  act  of  February  28,  1919,  some  cars  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  department  for  use  in  connection  with  road-building  oper- 
ations under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  aid  road  act.  Most  of 
these  cars  have  been  distributed  to  the  States,  but,  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  a  small  percentage  of  them  have  been  retained  by  the  depart- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  district  and  field  engineers  of  tne  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  in  connection  with  road-building  operations.  A  few 
are  assigned  to  district  No.  10,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  located 
here,  but  the  machines  are  used  in  inspecting  road  projects  in  the 
States  covered  by  the  district — ^Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  other  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  maintenance  of  these  automobiles  you  have 
not  authority  to  repair  them  nor  to  buy  gasoline,  but  you  have 
authoritv  to  hire  machines. 

Mr.  Harrison.  A  law  passed  in  1914  prohibits  us  from  purchasing 
or  maintaining  motor-prM)elled  passenger-carrying  vehicles  without 
specific  authority  from  Congress.  We  can  not  buy  any  passenger- 
carrying  machines  for  use  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  this  is  not 
so  with  reference  to  trucks. 

The  Chairman,  New  legislation  will  be  required  to  take  care  of 
that? 

Mr.  Harrison.  New  legislation  will  be  required  before  we  can  pur- 
chase any  passenger-carrying  machines. 

The  Chairman.  And  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  maintain  them  either. 

The  Chairman.  1  am  told  that  you  can  hire  a  car,  but  that  you 
can  not  buy  gasoline  with  which  to  operate  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.'  Yes;  we  can  hire  machines.  We  have  requested 
Congress  to  give  us  authority  to  maintain  the  cars  which  we  have 
secured  from  the  War  Department  under  section  7  of  the  Post  Office^ 
approi)riation  act  of  February  28,  1919.  A  provision  carrying  this 
authority  has  been  inserted  in  the  Kahn  bill,  which  has  been  favorably 
i-eported  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

The  Chairman.  The  Reavis  bill  is  a  substitute  for  the  Kahn  bill ; 
I  believe  no  legislation  will  be  added  to  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  would  like  very  much  then  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill  a  provision  giving  us  authority 
to  mamtain  the  machines  secured  from  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  submit  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so  and  I  hope  that  some 
legislation  will  be  enacted  to  taKe  care  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Assistant  Secretaries  have  you? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  have  one  and  one  vacancy. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  provides  two. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  It  provides  for  two,  but  one  is  not  filled. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  having  some  difficulty  in  keeping  them. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  will  recall  that  the  men  who  occupied  the 
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positions  created  during  the  war  were  borrowed  from  the  States 
and  they  came  here  to  serve  merely  during  the  existence  of  the 
emergency.  After  the  emergency  was  over  they  returned  to  their 
former  duties.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Ouslev,  and  Mr.  Christie. 
It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Pearson  to  return  to  Iowa  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  war.  We  had  three  Assistant  Secretaries  during  the 
war.  One  was  provided  for  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill,  and 
the  other  two  in  the  food  production  act.  In  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  current  year  Congress  made  provision  for  two  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries regularly.  At  the  present  time  we  have  one  Assistant  Sec- 
retary and  there  is  one  vacancy  which  has  not  been  filled  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  right  sort  of  man  for  the  place  at  the 
compensation  available. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more,  Mr.  Reese? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  have  nothing  to  add,  Mr.  Qiairman. 

The  Chairman*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Keese. 

(The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  consider  the  estimates  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology.) 
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Committee  on  Aoricul/tube, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Friday^  December  19y  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harrison,  whom  do  you  desire  to  have  heard 
first? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the- 
OflSce  of  Farm  Management,  is  here,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
committee  he  will  present  the  estimates  of  that  office. 

Bureau  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say  to  the  committee  I  have  a  communi- 
cation here  from  the  Secretarjr  in  reference  to  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management  which,  without  objection,  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  12,  1919* 
Hod.  Gilbebt  N.  Haugen, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Haugen:  In  considering  the  estimates  for  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  $50,000  be 
made  available  for  expenditure  immediately  u|)on  the  passage  of  the  appro- 
priation bill.  A»  you  will  readily  understand,  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
begin  the  coet-of -product ion  studies  contemplated  by  the  estimates  with  the 
opening  of  the  crop  season.  If  funds  were  available,  therefore,  for  expanding 
the  studies  by  the  1st  of  March  or  the  1st  of  April,  it  would  be  possible  to  do  a 
large  amount  of  effective  work  during  the  coming  season.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  increased  funds  recommended  are  not  provided  until  July  1  of  next  year 
it  would  be  necessary  to  defer  much  of  the  work  until  the  following  spring. 

1  have  asked  Dr.  H.  C  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  to 
discuss  this  matter  in  detail  when  he  appears  before  the  committee. 
Very  truly,  yours,  " 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
Dr.  Taylor. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  H.  C.  TATLOB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
FABM  KANAOEHENT,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICTJLTDBE. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  I  have  put  in  your  hands  a  brief  of  what  I  wish  to 
present.  On  the  first  page  is  an  outline  of  the  different  lines  of 
work  to  be  undertaken  oy  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  as  out- 
Ibed  by  the  special  committee  called  by  the  Secretary  last  January 
and  February  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Office 
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of  Farm  Management.  You  will  see  that  it  includes  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, farm  organization,  farm  finance,  farm  labor,  agricultural 
liistory  and  geography,  land  economics,  and  farm-life  studies. 

I  wish  to  give  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  cost  of  production. 
Preliminary  work  has  been  started  in  this  field.  Necessarily  it  had 
to  be  on  a  rather  small  scale,  but  cost  of  production  studies  have  been 
made  in  the  cost  of  producing  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  and 
special,  detailed  studies  have  oeen  undertaken  in  those  regions  where 
the  agriculture  is  of  a  mixed  character,  such  as  in  the  Com  Belt, 
where  you  can  not  find  the*cost  of  producing  one  specific  product 
without  getting  detailed  records  from  the  whole  farm.  In  a  number 
of  States  special  work  has  been  organized  to  give  detailed  results. 
This  work  is  going  on  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Montana. 

I  wish  to  give  you  some  notion  of  the  kind  of  results  that  can  be 
gotten  from  the  cost  studies. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Let  me  understand  you:  Is  this  [referring  to  Dr. 
Taylor's  detailed  outline  of  work]  to  go  in  as  part  of  the  hearings? 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  you  like.  I  have  prepared  this  statement  espe- 
ially  in  order  to  get  the  matter  before  you,  and  thought  the  simplest 
way  would  be  to  put  it  in  your  hands  and  then  to  discuss  the  points 
involved. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  go  into  the  hearings,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  occurred  to  me  that^  we  might  print  the  first 
page  here.  That  gives  in  detail  the  projects.  I  take  it  you  will 
cover  most  of  it  in  your  statement.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  charts 
can  be  printed  without  special  authority  from  the  House. 

Mr.  riARRisoN.  Mr.  Cnairman,  we  can  eliminate  the  charts.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  committee  to  have  the  statement 
available  in  the  hearings.  It  will  cover  only  five  or  six  printed 
pages. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  cover  this  fully  in  your  re- 
marks ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  only  expect  to  refer  to  it  and  to  discuss  this  chart 
which  can  not  well  be  printed. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  believe  it  had  better  go  in. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Yes;  it  had  better  go  in. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows,  the  charts  being  omitted:) 

Statement  of  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Fabm  Management  in  Suppobt 
09  THE  Estimates  fob  the  Bubeau  of  Farm  Management  and  Fabm  £kx>- 

ROMICS  FOB  THE  FISCAL  TeAB  1921. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    EXPANDING    THE    WOBK    IN    FABM    MANAGEMENT    AND    FABIC 

ECONOMICS. 

Farm  management  and  farm  economics  is  an  important  branch  of  agricul- 
tural research  that  has  not  yet  received  adequate  attention  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  problems  which  relate  to  the  improvement  of  varieties  of  plants,  the  In- 
troduction of  new  plants  from  foreign  countries,  the  improvement  of  cultural 
methods  and  practices,  the  control  of  plant  diseases,  Insect  and  animal  pestB, 
the  problems  of  soU  fertility,  the  improvement  of  breeds  of  farm  animals  and 
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in  methods  of  feeding  and  handling  them,  and  the  control  of  animal  diseases — 
in  gbort  the  prct)lems  which  relate  to  the  growing  of  particular  crops  or  kinds 
of  animals— have  long  received  more  adequate  attention  than  have  those  which 
bear  upon  the  effective  organization  of  the  farm. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics 
to  study  the  problem  of  combining  all  these  individual  lines  of  production  into 
balanced  systems  of  farming  that  will  make  for  more  efficient  use  of  land, 
labor,  and  equipment,  and  the  more  intelligent  combination  of  crops  and  live- 
stock enterprises,  to  the  end  that  costs  may  be  reduced,  profits  Increased,  and 
agricolture  as  a  business  put  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  Until  recent  years 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  problem.  Marketing,  with  its  numerous 
economic  questions,  is  now  beginning  to  get  attention  in  some  measure  com* 
roeosorate  with  the  importance  of  the  problems  involved.  The  next  important 
step  contemplated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  expansion  of  the 
work  In  fnrin  management  and  farm  economics  in  order  that  this  important 
Hne  of  activity  may  be  developed  to  the  point  where  the  demands  for  infor- 
mation in  this  field  may  be  adequately  met. 

OUTLINE  OF  SESEABCH  WORK  IN  FARM  MANAGEMENT  AND  FABM  ECONOMICS  AS 
UOOUMENBED  BY  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  ON  THE  BBOBGANIZATION  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  FARM  -MANAGEMENT. 

I.  Cost  of  production: 

1.  Final  records. 

2.  Enterprise  recorda 

8.  Complete  cost  records. 

4.  Price  relations. 

5.  Basic  unit  factors  of  cost. 
II.  Farm  organissation : 

1.  Types  of  farming. 

a.  Determination  of  enterprises. 

b.  Plan  or  combination  of  enterprises. 

2.  Size  of  business. 

3.  Farm  plan  or  layout 

4.  Effective  use  of  labor  and  equipment. 

5.  Intensity  of  production. 

6.  Business  methods. 

III.  Farm  finance: 

1.  Methods  of  financing. 

2.  Insurance. 
8.  Taxation. 

4.  Other  financial  relations. 

IV.  Farm  labor: 

1.  Supply  and  movement 

2.  Trend  of  population. 

3.  Living  and  housing  problems. 

4.  Creating  new  productive  enterprises  for  farm  labor. 

5.  Standards  of  supervision  and  compensation  for  farm  labor. 
V.  Agricultural  history  and  geography: 

1.  Trend  of  agricultural  development. 

2.  Shifts  of  agricultural  production. 

3.  Relation  of  American  to  foreign  agriculture. 

4.  Supervision  of  Atlas. 
VI.  Land  economics: 

1.  Land  resources. 

2.  Land  values. 

8.  Land  ownership  and  tenancy. 

4.  Land  settlement  and  colonization. 

5.  Land  policies. 
Vn.  Farm  life  studies: 

1.  Rural  home  life. 

2.  Opportunities  for  social  contacts  in  typical  rural  communities. 

3.  Rural  organization. 

4.  The  relation  of  educational   and  religious  institutions  to  farm-life 

problems. 
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VII.  Fami  life  studies — Continued. 

5.  The  relation  of  health  and  the  various  forms  of  disability  to  rural 

welfare. 

6.  Social  effects  of  the  various  types  of  farm  labor,  tenancy  and  land- 

lordism. 

COST    OF   PBODUCTION    AND   FABM    (NtGANIZATION. 

Ck)tton-cost  studies  have  been  made  during  1919  in  10  areas  in  South  Carolina, 
C^rgia,  Alabama,  and  Texas.  When  completed  these  studies  will  show  the 
basic  elements  of  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  on  830  farms.  Wheat-cost  data 
are  being  obtained  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota  on  approximately  650  farms.  The  study  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  beets  has  been  continued,  cost  data  for  about  200  farms  having 
been  obtained  this  year.  These  farms  represent  five  areas  in  Utah  and  Idaho. 
The  cost  of  producing  tobacco  is  being  studied  on  150  representative  tobacco 
farms  in  Kentucky  in  cooperation  with  the  State  experiment  station.  In 
cck)peratlon  with  the  experiment  stations  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska,  accounts  are  being  kept  this  winter  on  25  farms  in  each  State 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  cost  of  fattening  cattle  and  the  place  of  cattle 
feeding  in  the  organization  of  the  farm. 

In  addition  to  these  special  studies,  complete  detailed  accounts  are  being 
kept  on  about  150  farms  in  cooperation  with  the  State  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  in  Ohio,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  Montana.  Such  accounts  are  especially 
valuable  in  studying  the  problems  of  farm  organization,  and  they  contribute 
material  information  regarding  the  basic  elements  of  cost.  Farm-business 
analysis  surveys  have  been  continued  In  Georgia,  Florida,  North  Carolina. 
West  Virginia,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  Coopera- 
tive work  in  this  line  has  been  started  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Washington, 
and  Idaho.  In  the  application  of  the  accounting  method  to  the  study  of  cost 
of  production  much  of  the  work  can  be  carried  on  most  effectively  in  conjunc- 
tion with  studies  in  farm  organization.  This  is  especially  true  where  mor^ 
than  one  crop  is  produced  on  the  same  farm,  as  is  generally  the  case. 

It  is  recognized  that  In  cost  studies  many  times  the  number  of  farms  covered 
thus  far  sliould  be  studied  to  insure  results  that  may  be  considered  as  authori- 
tative. With  the  limited  funds  available  for  this  year  the  aim  has  been  to 
develop  practical  methods  of  investigation  which  will  yield  the  results  desired 
when  carried  out  on  the  more  extensive  scale  contemplated  In  the  present 
budget 

There  Is  an  insistent  demand  for  a  study  of  the  cost  of  the  different  kinds 
of  farm  power.  In  this  day,  when  so  much  attention  Is  being  given  to  the  in- 
troduction of  mechanical  power,  it  Is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  that  cost 
data  should  be  available  which  will  give  the  farmer  a  basis  of  deciding  which 
kinds  of  power  or  which  combination  of  the  different  kinds  of  power  will  enable 
him  to  farm  most  effectively.  Plans  are  being  made  for  the  starting  of  this 
work  so  sof)n  as  funds  are  available. 

EXAMPLES    OF   COST    PRODUCTION    DATA— COST   OF   PRODUCING    COTTON    IN    1913    AND 

1918,   SUMTER  COUNTY,  OA. 

In  Table  I  Is  shown  the  number  of  farms  producing  cotton  at  various  costs 
for  the  two  years  1913  and  1918.  For  1913  the  costs  are  shown  for  534  farms, 
268  of  which  are  white-owner  operated  farms,  49  white  tenant,  31  colored 
owner,  and  186  colored-tenant  operated  farms.  In  3918  there  were  550  farms, 
280  of  which  were  white  owner,  56  white  tenant,  48  colored  owner,  and  166 
colored-tenant  operated  farms. 

These  figures  show  a  wide  range  In  the  cost  of  production  on  different  farms 
for  each  year.  In  1913  six  farms  produced  cotton  below  7  cents  per  pound, 
while  three  had  costs  above  30  cents  per  pound.  In  1918  only  two  farms  had 
costs  of  less  than  13  cents  per  pound,  while  on  10  farms  the  costs  were  above 
50  cents  per  pound.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  farms,  producing  17  per  cent 
of  the  cotton  in  1913,  had  costs  below  10  cents  per  pound,  while  19  per  cent 
of  the  farms,  producing  only  9  per  cent  of  the  cotton,  had  costs  of  16  cents  or 
more  per  pound.  In  1918,  16  per  cent  of  the  farms,  producing  25  per  cent  of  the 
cotton,  had  costs  under  20  cents  per  pound,  while  16  p^r  cent  of  the  farms, 
producing  only  7  per  cent  of  the  cotton,  had  costs  of  35  cents  or  more  per 
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poQDd.  The  chart  shows  that  in  1918  over  50  per  cent  of  the  ftirms  produced 
cotton  within  a  range  of  10  to  14  cents  per  pound,  and  in  1918,  50  per  cent 
of  the  fiirms  produced  within  a  range  of  20  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

Tabu  I.— Variation  in  the  cost  of  producing  lint  cotton  per  pound  on  different 

farms  in  Sumter  County,  Ga.,  191S  and  1918. 


Oortteoeiitsper 
poDodflf  lint. 

1913 

1918 

White 
ownen. 

White 
ranters. 

Colored 
owners. 

Colored 
renters. 

AU 
terms. 

White 
owners. 

White 
renters. 

Colored 
owners. 

Colored 
renters. 

AU 

5 

T»m9. 

Fsrmt, 

Amu. 
1 

^crmt. 

1 

3 

9 

9 

21 

26 

21 

20 

22 

12 

15 

12 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Ftmu, 

2 

4 

14 

24 

44 

62 

66 

66 

70 

43 

41 

34 

22 

6 

11 

10 

11 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Farm*, 

FWM, 

Ftmu, 

Farnu. 

Farms, 

5 

8* 

6 
17 
23 

as 

37 

43 

24 

20 

10 

13 

3 

6 

9 

9 

3 

8 

A 

7 

3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i' 

1 

8 

4 

8 

8 

11 

7 

9 

9 

14 

18 

18 

17 

13 

14 

9 

13 

15 

11 

7 

11 

13 

10 

6 

5 

3 

5 

3 

2 

4 

i' 

1 

12 

1 

13 
14 

1 
••••••j- 

1 

2 
2 
3 
6 

1 
4 

4 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 

2* 

3 
2 

4 

1 
1 
8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

? 

3 

2 

8 
4 

15 
16 
17 

4 

1 

4 

8 

8 

19 

6 

9 

11 

10 

10 

9 

11 

7 

6 

7 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

12 

8 

15 

18 

22 

19 
20 

1 

19 
36 

21 
22 

1 

18 
28 

23 

1 

86 

24 

1 

80 

25 

2 

6 
4 

4 
2 
1 
2 
2 

36 

26 

1 
1 

27 

27 

81 

28 

1 

19 

29 

22 

30 

24 

31 

1 

1 

18 

33 

13 

83 

2 

21 

34 

16 

35 

« 

1 

12 

36 

1 

1 

6 

37 

* 

6 

38 

3 

8 

39 

1 

1 

6 

40 

3 
1 
4 

7 

41 

3 

42 

i 

1 

1 

9 

43 

1 

44 

1 
3 

1 

3 

43 

3 

46 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

3 

47 

1 

1 

4 

48 

2 

49 

1 

1 

1 

50 

1 

1 

1 

2 

51 

1 

1 

52 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

53 

1 

54 

1 

55 

2 

56 

1 

1 

2 

57 

1 

1 

58 

1 

268 

49 

31 

186 

534 

280 

56 

48 

166 

550 

40 
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Tabub  U.—DUtribution  of  cost  of  producing  cotton  on  farms  operated  by  white 

owners,  Sumter  County,  (}a. 

[1913—268  farms:  191fr-280  farms.]  • 


1913 

1918 

Itwn  w  cost. 

Cost  per 

acre. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

cost. 

Cost  per 

poind  of 

lint. 

Cost  per 
acre. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

cost. 

Cost  per 

pound  of 

Ifait. 

Labor 

116.52 

6.11 

.93 

ia44 

5.28 

43 

16 

2 

26 

14 

10.061 
.019 
.003 
.033 
.016 

134.46 

9.23 

1.76 

21.37 

9.64 

45 

12 

2 

•     28 

13 

I0.10S 

Fertiliser 

.029 

otnnliiif..  _  ,,,  , 

.006 

Use  of  land  and  overhead 

.067 

Other  costs 

.030 

Total 

30.28 

.122 

76.46 

.339 

Table  II  shows  the  Items  that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  producing  cotton, 
divided  into  five  groups:  Labor,  fertilizer,  ginning,  use  of  land,  and  "other 
costs." 

Labor  was  the  largest  single  cost  connected  with  the  growing  of  cotton.  The 
labor  cost  in  1913  was  $16.52  per  acre,  or  5.15  cents  per  pound  of  lint,  and 
$84.46  per  acre,  or  10.79  cents  per  pound  of  lint,  in  1918.  The  expense  for  the 
use  of  cotton  land,  including  real  estate  overhead  expense,  was  second  in  im- 
portance. This  cost  in  1913  was  $10.44  per  acre,  or  3.26  cents  per  pound  of 
lint,  and  $21.37.  per  acre,  or  6.9  cents  per  pound  of  lint,  in  1918.  The  cost  of 
fertilizer  was  $6.11  per  acre,  or  1.9  cents  per  pound  of  lint,  in  1913,  and  $9.23 
per  acre,  or  2.89  cents  per  pound  of  lint,  in  1918.  Ginning  amounted  to  93 
cents  per  acre,  or  0.3  cent  per  pound  of  lint.  In  1913,  and  $1.76  per  acre,  or  0.5 
cent  per  pound  of  lint,  in  1918.  *'  Other  costs,"  including  interest,  shelter,  and 
depreciation  on  machinery  and  mules,  and  minor  items,  amounted  to  $5.28  per 
acre,  or  1.65  cents  per  pound  of  lint,  for  1913,  and  $9.64  per  acre,  or  3  cents  per 
pound  of  lint,  in  1918.  The  total  cost  on  these  farms  was  $39.28  per  acre,  or 
12.25  cents  per  pound  of  lint,  in  1913,  and  $76.46  per  acre,  or  23.9  cents  per 
pound  of  lint,  in  1918.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  two  years  shows  a 
marked  increase  in  cost,  but  a  striking  similarity  between  the  two  sets  of 
figures  showing  per  cent  of  total  cost 

Table  III. — Basic  requirements  in  producing  an  acre  of  cotton, 

[Laurens  County,  Ga.,  85  farms,  1918.1 


Unit. 

Hours... 
-  ..do.. . . 

Average, 
85  farms. 

Range. 

Aver- 
age, 85 
farms. 

Range. 

Elements  of  cost. 

Lowest 
10  t&rim. 

Highest 
10  farms. 

QuantUp. 

202 

90 

550 

a8.0 
L14 

Low- 
est 10 
f^rms. 

High- 
est 10 
farms. 

Remarks. 

Man-hours 

QuantUp. 

H2 

63 

294 

3.5 
.82 

Quantitp. 

60 

42 

185 

0.37 
.42 

DoOara. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Horse-hours 

Fertilizer 

Pounds. 

Loads. . . 
BiLHhels. 

....       1 

On    farms    re* 

Manure 

....... 

porting. 
Do. 

Seed 

Sacks,  baskets,  and 

0.26 

3.10 

.30 
1.69 
4.21 

7.33 

6.09' 

L72 

.28 
.62 

2.88 
f    3.18 

3.46 

7.37 

6.92 

5.25 

.85 
3.20 
6.09 
8.80 
6.72 

12.79 

Do. 

sheets. 
Ginning,  bass,  and 

...... 

ties. 
Insurance  and  taxes. 

Owned  farms. 

Machinery 

•"•••••••* 

Overhead', 

Use  of  land    . .    , , , , 

46  owned  farms. 
15  cash-rent 
fEtrms. 

Yield  per  acre 

Pounds. 

277 

168 

459 

22    cotton -rent 
farms. 

a  Lowest  and  highest,  6  farms  reporting. 
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Table  III  shows  the  nature  of  the  cost  data  that  are  being  collected  for 
various  farm  products.  The  elements  or  items  of  cost  are  expressed,  wherever 
possible,  In  terms  of  quantity  requirements.  Not  only  averages  of  cost  items 
but  arrays  and  ranges  of  costs  are  calculated  in  order  to  bring  out  the  wide 
variations  that  exist  in  crop-production  costs.  In  this  illustration  (Table  III) 
the  data  represent  the  results  of  a  cost  of  cotton  study  on  85  fftrms  in  Laurens 
County,  Ga.  The  range  Is  shovni  by  presenting  as  extremes  the  average  of  the 
10  farms  showing  the  lowest  requirements  for  each  item,  and  of  the  10  farms 
showing  the  highest  requirements.  An  important  consideration  in  any  compre- 
hensive expression  of  cost,  in  which  many  individuals  are  concerned,  is  that 
of  the  variations  that  exist,  which  are  usually  lost  sight  of  in  a  general  average. 
This  is  well  shown  by  the  differences  in  the  various  elements  of  cost  between 
the  two  groups  of  farms  illustrating  range. 

To  calculate  the  money  cost  per  acre  or  per  pound  of  lint  cotton  from  the 
data  shown  in  this  illustration  it  is  necessary  to  place  current  prices  on  the 
labor,  fertilizer,  manure,  and  seed  items  in  order  to  express  the  qnnntity  ele- 
ments in  doUars  and  cents.  In  the  final  determination  of  the  cost  v^r  acre  or 
per  pound  of  lint,  It  is  important  to  have  in  mind  the  type  of  cotton  prod  action--* 
Uiat  is,  whether  the  crop  is  produced  on  owned  farms  by  the  owners,  under  the 
cash-rent  system,  or  under  the  cotton- rent  plan — ^Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  wide 
variation  on  farms  in  the  three  tenure  groups  in  the  item  of  land  rental,  as  well 
as  on  farms  within  each  group.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  arrcmpanying 
example  under  the  item  *'  use  of  land." 

FABM  FINANCIAL  SELATI0N8. 

During  the  past  year  attention  In  this  field  has  been  confined  to  agri« 
cultural  insurance — loss  by  fire,  windstorm,  and  tornado,  loss  of  live  stock  b} 
death,  and  loss  of  crops  by  hail.  E^>ecial  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
introduction  of  approved  systems  of  accounts  for  the  use  of  cooperative  Insur- 
ance companies;  the  improvement  of  their  management  through  suggestions  as 
to  the  most  successful  and  equitable  means  of  raising  funds  for  payment  of 
losses ;  and  the  prevention  of  losses  by  thorough  systems  of  inspection  of  risks. 

In  addition  to  Insurance  investigations  the  budget  contemplates  the  study  of 
a  numb^  of  economic  problems  directly  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 
Improvement  in  the  methods  of  financing  and  maintaining  efllcient  rural 
tdephone  service  operated  on  a  cooperative  basis  demands  attention.  Effective- 
ness of  our  present  credit  system  In  aiding  landless  fanners  to  become  the 
owners  of  the  land  they  till,  together  with  the  degree  of  efllciency  with  which 
needy  fanners  are  able  to  secure  season-to-season  operating  capital,  are  mat- 
ters worthy  of  deep  consideration.  Matters  of  rural  taxation  are  important 
There  is  a  question  of  double  taxation  in  those  eases  in  which  the  fanner  pays 
a  tax  on  the  full  value  of  his  land,  half  the  value  of  which  is  covered  by  a 
mortgage,  and  who  at  the  sajne  time  is  compelled  to  pay  an  Increased  interest 
charge  to  cover  the  tax  on  this  mortgage.  The  relation  of  the  personal  property 
tax  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  deserves  careful  consideration.  The 
general  problem  of  taxation  in  its  relation  to  the  problems  of  land  ownership 
and  tenancy  should  receive  attention.  It  Is  proposed  that  facts  be  compiled 
which  will  aid  the  correct  solution  of  these  rural  financial  problems. 

FARM   LABOR. 

* 

Tbe  farm-labor  problem  is  becoming  increasingly  serious  in  the  United  States, 
It  is  especially  Important  that  studies  be  made  which  will  point  to  the  mainte- 
narce  of  an  adequate  supply  of  efllcient  help  on  the  farms  If  American  agricul- 
ture is  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  It  is  desired  to  collect  the  facts 
relating  to  the  supply  and  movement  of  farm  labor  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  to  ascertain  the  trend  of  agricultural  population  in  its 
relation  to  the  future  labor  supply.  Living  and  housing  conditions  essential 
to  a  contented  life  for  the  hired  man  on  the  farm,  the  provision  of  continuous 
employment,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  compensation  for  farm 
labor  demand  special  attention.  Continuous  employment  and  satisfactory  com- 
pensation are  closely  connected  with  the  problems  of  farm  organization  and 
the  Introduction  of  new  productive  enterprises  which  will  provide  a  more  even 
demand  for  labor  throughout  the  year  and  yield  a  return  which  will  justify 
its  employment  No  funds  being  available  no  special  work  is  being  done  on 
these  subjects  during  the  present  year. 
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AOBICULTUBAL  HISTOBT  AND  GEOOBAPHT. 

The  work  in  this  section  consists  in  bringing  together  the  historical  and 
geographical  facts  which  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  agricultural  con- 
ditions. 

EiSpecial  attention  is  given  to  the  history  of  agricultural  development  as  In- 
fluenced by  geographic  and  economic  forces.  Studies  of  this  kind  are  now 
being  made  of  sheep,  wheat,  cattle,  and  dairying.  The  purpose  of  these  his- 
torical studies  is  to  show  the  effect  of  change  in  prices  on  production  and  to 
show  which  conditions  are  temporary  and  which  are  permanent  in  order  to 
interpret  present  facts  and  forecast  future  developments. 

The  geographic  studies  show  the  relation  of  climate,  soils,  topography, 
markets,  the  character  and  density  of  the  population,  and  other  geographic 
facts,  to  the  utilization  of  land,  farm  practices,  size  of  farms,  and  to  the  kinds 
of  crops  and  live  stock  which  can  be  grown  with  b^t  results  in  each  part  of 
the  United  States.  This  work  contributes  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  fbrm 
orgarizatlon,  land  economics,  and  various  other  lines  of  research  by  supplying 
facts  which  give  breadth  of  view  and  balance  to  Judgment 

The  responsibility  of  preparing  the  Atlas  of  American  Agriculture  Is  assigned 
to  this  section  of  the  ofllce,  though  much  of  the  work  Is  done  in  other  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Much  information  has  been  accumulated  in 
different  bureaus  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  of  special  problems.  In  the 
Atlas  it  is  attempted  to  bring  together  and  organize  the  best  information 
available  regarding  the  history  and  present  condition  of  agriculture  In  every 
section  of  the  United  States. 

LAND   ECONOMICS. 

The  relationship  of  the  farmer  to  the  land  is  becoming  a  more  and  more 
serious  problem.  Tenancy  Is  increasing  rapidly  In  the  best  of  our  agricultural 
regions.  Land  values  have  increased  to  such  levels  that  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  landless  man  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  a  farm.  In  fact, 
speculation  in  land  has  pushed  values  so  high  In  many  sections  of  the  country 
that  an  ordinary  farmer  can  not  earn  enough  profit  on  the  value  of  the  land 
to  pay  Interest  on  the  investment  in  It.  Frequently  It  does  not  iwy  to  buy  land 
for  the  purpose  of  farming  it  A  recent  Investigation  made  by  the  Division  of 
Land  Economics  showed  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  large  increase  In  the  price 
of  lands  In  certain  sections  of  the  Com  Belt  during  the  past  year  has  gone  into 
the  pockets  of  people  who  are  not  farming  the  land — a  large  number  of  them 
city  speculators.  Enormous  areas  of  our  best  farming  lands  are  controlled  by 
absentee  owners  instead  of  by  the  farmer  who  tills  them.  The  condition  is  all 
the  more  unsatisfactory  because  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants 
have  for  the  most  part  not  been  adjusted  satisfactorily  with  a  view  to  stimu- 
lating good  methods  of  agrlcultui-e  and  the  conser\^atIon  of  the  soiL 

In  the  semlarld  regions  of  the  West  Is  an  area  of  land  in  extent  as  great  as 
the  original  Thirteen  Colonies  where  the  conditions  under  which  the  land  is 
held  are  such  that  there  Is  little  effective  control  over  the  use  of  the  range. 
In  the  Southwest  alone  losses  of  livestock  aggregating  millions  of  dollars  have 
occurred  during  the  last  two  years  because  the  relation  of  the  ranchmen  to  the 
land  precluded  any  effective  conservation  of  the  range  in  anticipation  of  drouth. 
There  are  considerable  areas  which  are  on  the  border  line  between  farming 
land  and  grazing  land.  No  land  policy  has  yet  been  devised  which  is  suffi- 
ciently elastic  to  provide  properly  for  these  alternative  uses.  In  certain  sec- 
tions thousands  of  farmers  have  experienced  tragic  failure  during  the  past  few 
years  because  they  have  been  Induced  to  settle  lands  that  were  unsuitable  for 
successful   farming. 

In  the  great  areas  of  cut-over  lands  and  swamp  lands  no  careful  studies  have 
been  made  to  determine  what  classes  of  land  can  be  economically  used  for 
farming  and  what  classes  should  be  reserved  for  other  purposes.  Little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  to  determine  what  methods  of  Improvement  and  utilization 
will  prove  most  economical.  Such  questions  as  those  relating  to  the  cost  of 
rendering  the  land  available  for  use,  the  present  tenure  and  prices  of  the  land, 
what  agricultural  enterprises  would  prove  most  profitable,  minimum  size  of 
farm  required  to  support  a  family  in  comfort,  kinds  of  equipment  needed  and 
methods  of  improvement  to  be  employed,  sources  of  credit,  marketing  arrange- 
ments, and  conditions  of  transportation  remain  largely  unsolved.    At  the  present 
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time  settlnnent  of  these  lands  Is  being  promoted  by  methods  which  result  in  an 
otormoiis  number  of  failures,  so  that  many  sections  that  are  capable  of  de- 
veloping a  pro^fterous  agriculture  have  been  given  an  evil  reputation  which 
retards  tlieir  development 

Daring  the  past  year,  with  the  limited  funds  available  beginnings  have  been 
made  ii*  tfae  investigation  of  the  following  subjects : 

(1)  Methods  of  renting  ftirms  in  dairy,  wheat,  and  cotton  regions  with 

a  view  of  determining  what  kinds  of  lease  contracts  would  result 
in  improved  methods  of  farming  and  a  fair  division  of  returns. 

(2)  I>and  values  and  land  speculation  in  the  Com  Belt 

(3)  ReEatlonship  of  land  tenure  to  use  of  land  in  the  western  ranges. 

(4)  Methods  of  laml  settlement  in  the  cut-over  lands  of  the  Great  T^kes 

region. 

(5)  Causes  and  effects  of  the  increase  of  tenacy  in  certain  regions — 

especially  hi  the  Cotton  Belt 

(6)  Methods  by  which  tenant  farmers  acquire  land. 

(7)  Classification   of  land   resources   and   economical   methods  of   land 

utilization  in  tbe  cut-over  lands  of  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
Because  of  the  limited  funds  available  the  scope  of  these  studies  has  been 
greatly  restricted.  The  proposed  budget  contemplates  an  increase  In  the  extent 
and  scope  of  these  studies  in  order  that  the  information  may  be  obtained 
necessary  for  the  development  of  land  policies  that  will  remedy  the  serious 
and  increasing  maladjustment  in  the  relation  of  the  farmer  to  the  land  which 
be  tilla 

FARM    LIFE    STTTDIES. 

In  every  effort  to  improve  agriculture,  one  important  question  repeatedly 
conies  to  the  front.  How  is  the  life  side  of  farming  to  be  develo|>ed  and  en- 
riched so  as  to  keep  step  with  the  upward  trend  of  the  economic  side  of  farm- 
ing? This  is  by  no  means  a  question  to  be  answered  lightly,  nor  is  it  one  to  be 
aolved  by  any  single,  simple  remedy.  Prosperity  alone  on  any  particular 
farm,  for  example,  will  not  solve  the  life  question  for  the  family  on  that 
farm.  This  is  true  because  the  satisfactions  of  life  are  so  largely  a  matter 
of  community  life,  community  activities,  community  Institutions,  and  commu- 
nity ideals,  all  of  which  are  developed  slowly  and  not  purchasable  with 
mtmey.  In  fact,  many  a  successful  arid  high-spirited  farmer,  on  attaining  a 
competence,  has  left  the  farming  enterprise  and  farming  community  for  resi- 
dence in  town  or  city  in  order  to  obtain  the  satisfactions  of  life  which  he 
has  earned  with  his  industry  and  thrift,  but  which  he  has  failed  to  find  in 
the  country  community.  His  place  on  tlie  farm  is  altogether  too  often  filled 
by  a  less  efllclent  farmer  with  a  family  whose  attainments  and  ideals  are 
undeveloped.  Such  a  turn  of  affairs  'just  at  the  time  when  economic  pros- 
perity has  t)een  achieved  on  the  farm,  is  a  distinct  loss  to  agriculture  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  country  community  in  particular. 

The  deficiencies  in  country  living  conditions  are  many.  Moreover  the  com- 
munity ailments  of  our  farm  populations  are  In  danger  of  becoming  more  or 
less  chronic.  There  are  altogether  too  many  sections  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  where  the  farmer  is  badly  handicapped  In  his  attempt  to 
maintain  a  thorough-going  American  standard  of  living  for  his  family.  The 
serious  deficiency  seems  to  be  primarily  one  of  institutions — institutions  of  a 
nature,  moreover,  which  in  town  and  city  have  become  commonplace.  How 
to  furnish  our  farm  population  with  the  adequate  social  instruments  of  a  full 
American  life  is  an  important  matter  for  inquiry. 

In  the  unstable  conditions  of  family  life  on  the  farm,  scientific  agriculture 
finds  a  peculiar  impediment  to  its  rapid  advance.  If  the  well-known  tendency 
of  progressive  and  successful  farmers  to  leave  farming  on  becoming  prosperous 
should  long  continue,  a  still  more  serious  hindrance  to  modern  methods  of 
agriculture  would  present  itself,  for  tradition  and  custom  rather  than  up-to-date 
methods  would  then  quite  likely  have  right  of  way  in  farm  practice,  and 
business  inferiority  would  menace  our  rural  citizenship.  This  condition  of 
general  rural  social  instability  should  be  carefully  investigated. 

Farm-life  studies  have  been  designed  to  inquire  into  the  deficiencies  of 
country  living  conditions.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  rural  life  is  sus- 
ceptible of  scientific  investigation.  There  are  no  lines  of  research  more 
worthy  of  Federal  support  than  the  scientific  study  of  farm  life  and  the 
dltcovoy  of  methods  of  giving  to  farm  life  permanent  satisfaction. 
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Only  a  small  beginniDg  has  been  made  in  this  important  field.  Preliminary 
ijtudies  have  been  worked  out  on  community  centers,  rural  organizations*  the 
social  effects  of  tenancy,  and  the  essential  educational  basis  of  a  sound  country 
Ufe. 

DEMONSTRATION   ACTIVITIES. 

The  end  in  view  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management  and  Fana 
Economics  is  better  farming  and  better  living.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
the  results  of  investigation  be  carried  to  the  farmers.  It  is  also  essential  that 
the  educational  work  done  through  publications  be  supplemented  by  demonstra- 
tion work  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  States  Relations  Service. 

Farm  management  demonstration  work  is  now  being  conducted  in  26  States. 
The  demonstrators  are  maintained  jointly  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges. 

The  farm  management  demonstrators  constitute  a  trained  force  available 
for  giving  immediate  attention  to  economic  problems.  The  duties  of  the  farm, 
management  demonstrators  are : 

1.  To  work  with  county  agents  and  other  agencies  In  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  farmers,  in  terms  of  their  own  farm  operations,  the  principles  of  farm 
management. 

2.  To  demonstrate  to  farmers  a  practical  method  of  recording,  summarizing, 
and  analyzing  the  farm  business  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  modifications  designed 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  work. 

3.  To  demonstrate  to  farmers  the  Importance  of  efficient  organization  and 
administration  of  the  farm  business. 

4.  To  furnish  farmers  with  standards  of  excellence  in  farming  taken  from 
ftirms  In  their  own  vicinity  that  will  enable  each  of  them  to  see  by  comparison 
the  weakness  of  his  own  farm  organization  and  the  Improvements  required 
to  secure  desired  results. 

APFBOPBIATIONS   REQUESTED  OF   CONGBESS   FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEAB  ENDING  JUNB   30, 

1921. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management  and 
Farm  Economics  as  outlined  above  the  Ck)ngress  Is  asked  to  appropriate  the 
sum  of  $611,990. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  approximately  one-half  of  this  amount  In  ascertaining 
the  cost  of  producing  the  staple  farm  products.  About  one-fourth  will  ^e 
devoted  to  the  study  of  land  tenure  and  other  land  problems.  The  remainder 
will  be  used  in  carrying  on  work  in  farm  organization,  farm  financial  relations, 
farm  labor,  agricultural  history  and  geography,  and  farm-life  studies. 

In  asking  for  this  limited  sum  of  money,  which  is  less  than  10  cents  per 
farm  In  the  United  States,  It  Is  recognized  that  It  Is  not  commensurate  with  the 
Importance  of  the  farm  economic  problems  to  be  dealt  with.  It  Is  planned  to 
develop  the  work  gradually  on  sound  lines.  In  fixing  upon  the  amount  asked 
for  expanding  the  work  this  year  the  number  of  men  with  proper  training  who 
can  be  secured  at  this  time  has  been  given  primary  consideration.  With  the 
funds  requested  It  Is  believed  that  results  can  be  secured  such  as  will  lead 
the  CJongress  to  desire  further  expansion  as  rapidly  as  men  properly  trained 
for  doing  satisfactory  work  In  this  field  are  available,  to  the  end  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  EJconomics 
will  be  able  to  meet  In  an  adequate  way  the  demand  for  farm  economic  facts. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  have  brought  down  this  morning  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  reports  of  the  special  committee  on  reorganization  of  the 
Office  of  Farm  Management,  so  that  in  case  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  interested  they  may  have  copies. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  chart  in  the 
brief  which  I  have  distributed.  You  have  here  the  figures  on  the 
cost  of  producing  lint  cotton,  and  I  present  this  simply  as  a  sample. 
You  see,  for  the  farms  covered  by  the  study,  the  cost  of  producing 
cotton  in  1913  and  in  1918.  In  the  left-hand  column  you  have 
the  cents  per  pound  of  lint  cotton,  and  in  the  right-hand  column 
you  will  find  the  number  of  farmers  who  produced  at  these  different 
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costs.  For  instance,  you  find  in  1913  two  of  the  farms  studied 
produced  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  a  pound,  four  at  6  cents,  but  the  great 
numbers  were  producii^  at  10,  11,  12,  and  up  to  16  and  17  cents. 
In  1918  you  will  find  that  the  costs  were  generally  higher.  There 
was  one  man  producing  at  11,  one  at  12,  and  seven  or  eight  at  13 ; 
but  when  you  get  to  20  cents,  between  20  and  30  cents,  you  find  more 
than  half  of  the  cotton  produced. 

I  bring  this  before  you  to  show  the  wide  range  in  costs  and  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average  is  perhaps  not  the  impor- 
tant thing  in  cost  studies,  but  getting  the  range  of  costs. 

In  the  table  at  the  bottom  or  this  chart  you  will  note  the  percent- 
age of  the  cotton  raised  on  the  farms  covered  by  the  study  tnat  was 
produced  below  different  costs.  For  instance,  m  1913,  91  per  cent 
was  produced  at  16  cents  or  below ;  77  per  cent  was  produced  at  14 
•cents  or  below ;  56  per  cent  was  produced  at  12  cents  or  below,  and 
oolj  17  per  cent  of  it  produced  at  10  cents  or  below,  whereas  in  1918 
81  per  cent  of  it  was  produced  at  30  cents  or  below. 

In  the  application  of  cost  figures  to  the  problem  of  a  necessary 
price,  these  ranges  need  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  consideration 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  question  of  how  high  the  price  needs  to  be 
in  order  to  secure  the  bulk  of  this  product.  Obviously,  if  the  price 
equaled  the  average  cost,  all  producing  at  a  cost  above  the  average 
would  be  producing  at  a  loss;  those  producing  below  the  average 
would  be  making  a  profit. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  do  not  show  the  average  cost  of  production  here, 
doyou  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  on  this  statement.  In  Table  II  are  figures 
that  show  the  averages.  The  real  purpose,  however,  is  to  show  the 
distribution  of  costs  as  between  labor,  fertilizer,  ginning,  use  of  land^ 
overhead,  etc.  And  there  you  see  tne  average  was  12.25  cents  for 
1913  and  23.9  cents  for  1918.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  emphasis 
should  not  be  upon  the  average  but  upon  the  range,  and  of  course 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  price  should  be  high  enough  to  cover 
the  costs  of  those  men  who  are  producing  at  an  exceedingly  high 
cost 

There  is  another  very  important  use,  of  course,  of  figures  of  this 
tind,  and  the  matter  of  first  importance  is  that  of  farm  organiza- 
tion. The  men  who  are  producing  at  high,  costs  need  to  know  the 
methods  that  are  being  used  by  the  men  producing  at  the  lower  costs. 
In  other  words,  the  cost  of  production  statistics  give  the  starting 
point  for  the  study  of  better  fann  organization  and  better  manage- 
ment of  farms. 

Mr.  Ain>ER|90N.  Have  you  discussed.  Dr.  Taylor,  the  method  pur- 
sued in  arriving  at  these  costs  and  figures? 

Dr.  Tatlob.  1  have  not  That  can  oe  discussed  at  this  time  if  you 
desire  to  have  me  do  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Whenever  you  think  best. 

Dr.  Tatix)b.  The  method  we  use  when  we  have  a  single  crop  is  a 
less  expensive  method  than  where  we  have  a  number  of  crops  com- 
bined. It  has  not  been  the  object  in  getting  cost  figures  in  cotton  to 
get  all  of  the  information  with  regard  to  every  activity  on  that  farm, 
ioT  the  ample  reason  that  it  costs  too  much  to  get  the  material. 
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In  1913,  over  80  per  cent  of  the  income  on  the  farms  studied  came 
from  cotton  and  so  we  concentrated  upon  getting  the  information  for 
cotton  by  what  is  called  the  survey  methcS.  Each  of  the  farms  was 
visiteji  and  the  man  who  was  making  the  survey,  with  his  blanks  be- 
fore him,  asked  questions  and  got  together  all  the  information  with 
regard  to  the  receipts  and  expenditures  (the  total  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures) on  that  farm.  Special  studies  of  cotton  are  being  made 
which  will  show  the  amount  of  labor  that  was  put  in  on  cotton,  but 
it  is  not  attempted  to  find  out  what  the  man  was  doing  all  the  rest 
of  his  time:  merely  the  time  he  spent  on  his  cotton.  A  few  of  the 
elements,  of  course  are  looked  into — ^the  labor  costs,  the  fertilizer 
costs,  the  ginning  costs,  and  charges  for  use  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  there  without  interfer- 
ing with  your  plan  of  procedure? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  that  these  figures  art 
not  arrived  at  from  accounts  kept  by  those  people  concurrently  with 
the  doing  of  the  work,  or  the  incurring  of  the  expense? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  elaborate  records.  These  are  based  upon  the  sur- 
vey method.  There  are  several  methods  that  can  be  used  in  getting 
costs.  We  have  found  the  cost  of  securing  the  figures  on  a  farm  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  method  we  use.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
use  a  method  that  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  particular  subject 
involved.  Now  when  we  make  a  cost-accoimting  study  in  a  region 
where  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  farm  business,  and  there  are 
three  or  four  important,  separate,  enterprises,  then  we  give  more  at- 
tention to  detailed  reports  of  the  labor,  so  tnat  we  get  a  report  of 
exactly  what  was  done  by  each,  worker  each  day  in  the  year,  in  order 
that  the  labor  costs  may  be  distributed  to  the  different  enterprises. 
Where,  however,  the  major  part  of  the  labor  is  put  upon  one  enter- 
prise, we  distribute  the  entire  costs  of  the  labor  according  to  the  re- 
ceipts. In  this  particular  case,  I  should  explain  that  these  figures 
for  1913  were  dug  up  out  of  surveys  that  were  made  in  Sumter 
County,  Ga.,  for  the  year  1913  and  the  materials  in  the  office  were  re- 
worked with  a  view  to  getting  them  in  this  form.  And  they  are 
based  upon  the  survey  method,  which  is  not  as  accurate  in  every  de- 
tail as  the  detailed  cost-accounting  method,  which  is  in  use  at  the 
present  time  on  about  150  farms,  more  largely  in  the  regions  where 
farming  is  diversified. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  consider  the  production  in  your  cost 
system  at  all  ?  In  other  words,  suppose  I  raised  a  bale  of  cotton  to 
the  acre  in  1918  and  in  1913  I  only  raised  half  a  bale  to  the  acre. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  The  variation  in  yield  is  one  of  the  principal 
occasions  of  variation  in  cost  per  pound  of  lint. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  So  that  when  you  get  the  costs  for  one  year 
on  one  farm  you  do  not  have  what  is  necessarily  the  cost  for  the 
next  year  on  that  farm.  There  is  not  only  a  wide  range  from  farm 
to  farm  but  a  wide  range  on  a  given  farm  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  raised  a  great  deal  less  cotton  in  1918  than 
you  did  in  1913? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  Mr.  Peck,  what  are  the  comparative  yields? 

Mr.  Peck.  It  was  slightly  less  on  these  farms  tor  1918  than  for 
1913 — on  the  farms  pictured  here. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  you  add  your  cost  of  fertilizer  and  labor 
to  the  cost  of  producing  that  cotton,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  cost  for  fertilizer  per  unit  of  cotton  would  be 
greater  in  1918  if  they  used  as  much  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  1  understand. 

Dr.  Taylor.  But  I  think  they  did  not  use  as  much  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  reason  for  this  lower  production  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  was^  perhaps,  one  factor. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  really  depends  on  production  how  much  you 
get  for  costs? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  My  experience  is  that  you  will  find  one  farmer 
is  very  successful  and  another  one  is  not,  and  you  must  add  that  to 
the  cost  of  production. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Our  effort  is  to  portray  the  facts  as  they  are,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  not  trying  to  nnd — we  doubt 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  one  cost  of  producing  cotton.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  portray  the  facts  which  will  show  there  is  a 
great  diversity  in  costs  of  producing  cotton  and,  taking  that  as  a 
starting  point,  there  are  two  or  three  important  things  to  consider. 

The  one  of  first  importance  is  farm  organization,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  up  those  farms  with  such  high  costs.  And  that  is  one  of 
the  major  functions,  as  we  look  upon  our  work.  Table  I  is  a  detailed 
table  of  these  costs  distributed  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  they 
were  white  owners  or  white  renters,  colored  ow  ners  or  colored  renters, 
and  you  find  the  range  of  costs  in  both  instances  very  similar. 

In  Table  III  we  attempt  to  present. what  we  call  the  basic  re- 
quirements in  producing  cotton. 

In  studying  the  costs  for  1918  on  over  800  farms  in  10  different 
areas  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  the  results  of  which  are  not  yet  available, 
we  got  at  the  number  of  man  hours  required,  the  number  of  horse 
hours  required,  the  amount  of  fertilizer,  manure,  seed,  sacks  re- 
quired, the  charge  for  ginning,  insurance,  taxes,  macninery,  overhead, 
and  the  use  of  land.  Having  ffotten  those  elements  of  costs,  we  are 
now  getting  the  production  for  1919.  We  got  the  acreage  last 
spring  and  now  we  are  getting  the  production  per  acre  on  those 
same  farms.  As  soon  as  we  get  that  material  in  we  are  able,  on  the 
basis  of  those  facts,  to  figure  the  cost  of  this  year's  crop  on  those 
farms.  Once  we  get  this  work  started  the  amount  of  work  each 
year  is  very  much  less. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  dislike  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  would  like  to 
inquire  while  I  have  these  things  in  my  mind,  if  it  does  not  disturb 

you 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  does  not  disturb  me  at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  these  studies  indicate  anything  with  reference 
to  the  relation  of  management  to  cost  ?    I  mean  the  relation  of  man- 
agement to  cost  in  its  relation  to  production? 
Dr.  TAYiiOR.  There  are  certain  things  very  clearly  indicated  in 

this  Sumter  County  study,  in  comparing  management  in  1913  and 

1918.    One  important  change  is  that  the  percentage  of  the  total 

income  from  cotton  fell  more  than  10 ;  that  is,  it  was  above  80  and  it 

fell  dov^Ti  to  70,  or  belOw  70.     In  the  meantime,  the  velvet  bean 

had  come  in  ana  they  were  producing  more  hogs  and  better  hogs. 

In  other  words,  the  educational  campaign  which  had  been  going 
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on  there  for  a  more  diversified  type  of  farming  was  becoming  ef- 
fective, and  that  was  clearly  pictured  in  the  comparison. 

A  study  of  this  would,  of  course,  take  in  specific  cases.  You  take 
rthe  farmers  that  have  the  high  cost  and  those  with  low  cost  and  you 
will  find  part  of  the  diflference  is  due  to  yield.  Then  the  explanation 
of  the  difference  in  yield  in  part  goes  back  to  nature  and  in  part 
to  the  character  of  the  operations,  the  way  in  which  the  farming  is 
carried  on;  for  instance,  a  type  of  farmmg  that  keeps  the  soil  in 

.  good  condition  as  against  the  type  of  fanning  that  reduces  the  soil 
and  results  in  low  yields. 
Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  whether  these  cost  figures 

:  are  suflBcientljr  indicative  to  point  out  deficiencies  of  management 
which  would,  if  corrected,  result  in  greater  production  with  smaller 

vCOSt? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  exactly  the  thing  they  are  intended  to  do. 
And  as  these  reports  are  analyzed  more  and  more  carefully  from 
year  to  year,  the  skill  with  which  we  are  able  to  point  out  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  management  and  make  suggestions  with  regard  to 
/better  management  is  ever  increasing.  Of  course,  when  we  go  into 
a  given  county  and  make  a  survey  and  find  certain  conditions,  we  feel 
we  must  be  rather  conservative  about  giving  advice  until  we  have 
studied  the  matter  long  enough  to  understand  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  let  me  ask  you  this  question :  I  take  it  from 
what  you  have  said  that  there  is  at  present  no  cost  system  developed 
which  will  give  you  exact  data  upon  which  you  can  determine  the 
.deficiencies  of  management  and  so  forth.  What  you  are  seeking 
to  do  primarily,  at  first,  is  really  to  work  out  a  system  of  cost 
accounting? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  first  and  fundamental  thing  and  the  work 
this  year  has  been  in  samples  by  different  methods  with  a  view  to 
finding  the  methods  that  apply  to  particular  types  of  farming.  We 
do  not  expect  when  the  best  systems  have  been  developed  that  the 
same  system  will  be  used  for  all  types  of  farming. 

We  have  just  this  fall  started  studies  in  the  cost  of  fattening  beef 
cattle.  ^  We  have  these  started  in  five  States.  The  method  here  is 
to  go  into  a  community  and  take  a  general  farm  survey  of  100 
farms  which  give  the  general  view  of  the  agriculture  of  that  region. 
While  taking  that  survey,  we  get  detailed  information  regarding 
those  farms.  From  this  number  25  are  picked  out,  on  which  they 
are  going  to  feed  two  carloads  of  cattle  or  more,  and,  of  course, 
keep  hogs,  during  the  winter;  that  is  25  farms  are  selected  and  a 
man  is  employed  to  make  it  his  entire  job  to  continually  visit  those 
25  farms  to  keep  the  detailed  facts  up  to  date,  so  we  will  know 
exactly  what  has  been  fed  to  those  cattle  and  the  labor  require- 
ments on  the  cattle  and  all  of  the  cost  facts  relating  to  the  fattening 
of  those  cattle  from  the  time  the  cattle  are  put  in  the  feed  lot  and 
what  they  weighed  when  put  in  the  feed  lot,  until  they  go  on  the 
scales  and  are  sold. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Have  not  some  of  the  State  colleges  been  doing  that 
work? 

Dr.  TAYLOR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lesher.  For  years? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Cornell,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois  have 
.  been  doing  work  of  that  kind  for  several  years.    Mr.  Peck,  who  is 
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here  this  mcHning,  who  was  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  who 
for  several  years  had  charge  of  the  detailed  cost-accounting  work 
there,  and  has  published  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work — the 
best  work,  I  think,  that  has  been  issued  from  any  anicultural  college 
on  costs — ^has  been  brought  to  Washington  to  take  oiarge  of  all  these 
cost  studies. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Don't  you  think  it  can  be  studied  better  at  these  col- 
leges than  it  can  on  the  farm? 

Dr.  Taylor.  You  mean  on  the  college  farm? 

^  ^         ^^  -ill  ^^ 

Mr.  Lesh£r.  They  can  keep  the  costs,  prices,  and  everything  that 
enters  into  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Of  course,  the  costs  at  college  farms  are  very  abnor- 
mal for  various  reasons,  because  experimental  work  is  in  the  fore- 
ground rather  than  production  for  profit  But  that  leads  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  these  cost  studies,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  that  were  made  to  the  Secretary  last 
spring,  the  effort  is  to  cooperate  with  the  colleges  as  far  as  possible. 
And  these  beef -cost  studies  that  are  being  carried  on  at  the  present 
time  are  in  cooperation  with  the  colleges  on  a  50-50  basis,  so  tnat  the 
man  who  is  dojn^  the  detail  work  is  constantly  in  close  touch  and 
under  the  direction  more  or  less  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
farm-management  work  at  the  colleges.  Thus  there  is  no  duplication 
of  work,  but  a  harmonious  relationship  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  colleges  in  carrying  on  this  work. 

We  have  exactly  the  same  beef -cattle  feeding  project  carried  on  in 
five  States  at  the  i>resent  time,  which  also  involves  the  hog  feeding, 
80  that  the  results  in  those  five  States  can  be  put  together.  The  dif- 
ficultv  is,  with  the  funds  available  we  were  not  able  to  start  this  on 
an  aaequate  scale,  but  we  decided  we  would  start  in  with  a  quality 
of  work  that  would  be  satisfactory,  with  the  hope  that  we  would  be 
able  to  expand  it  the  second  year.  Furthermore,  we  feel  it  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  these  beef  studies  through  a  period  of  five  years 
in  order  to  get  adequate  results. 

Mr.  TiKCHBR.  Suppose  you  had  had  sufficient  funds  and  had  been 
able  to  know  the  exact  cost  of  production  of  all  meat  products,  say, 
for  1918 — ^I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  just  what  advantage 
that  would  be;  how  you  would  use  that  information  to  advantage? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  material  would  have  great  value  from  at  least 
two  points  of  view.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  general  public,  if 
we  had  adequate  and  satisfactory  figures  of  cost,  it  is  believed  tnat 
there  would  be  greater  willinmess  for  the  farmer  to  receive  k  fair 
price  for  his  product ;  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  that  he 
would  be  more  likely  to  get  a  fair  price.  And  if  he  gets  a  fair  price, 
he  is  happy  to  continue  regularly  m  the  business.  So  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer  and  consumer,  it  will  run  more  evenly  from 

year  to  year. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  If  you  had  had  the  exact  cost  of  production  of  those 
products  in  1917  and  the  public  had  had  the  full  information,  or 
had  had  it  in  1918  even,  and  the  public  had  been  fully  informed 
of  the  costs  of  producing  all  those  articles,  would  not  that  have  had 
a  tendency  to  cause  dissatisfaction  with  the  farmer  in  1919  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  On  the  ground  that 

Mr.  TiKCHER.  That  the  increased  cost  has  been  so  much? 

164315—20 i 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Of  course,  the  costs  to  the  farmer  have  increased 
rapidly  during  the  war  period.  Wages  followed  the  prices  up.  The 
cost  or  raw  material  of  various  kinds  followed  up.  So  that  the  costs 
have  been  rising  all  of  the  time.  Since  you  ask  that  question,  I 
want  to  proceed  to  say,  however,  these  cost  studies  have  value  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  relation  of  cost  to  price  but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  better  organization  of  the  farm,  and  each 
individual  who  is  producing  Rt  a  cost  that  classifies  entirely  too 
high  has  his  attention  at  once  called  to  the  fact  and  it  awakens  him 
to  the  necessity  of  reducing  his  costs.  And  that  is  the  starting  point 
for  the  work  of  reorganization  which  is  fundamental  in  the  work 
of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Mihigan.  How  is  this  called  to  their  at- 
tention ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  case  of  the  specific  farms  where  the  records 
are  kept  of  course  he  gets  the  information  for  his  farms  of  exactly 
what  his  costs  are,  and  by  having  these  records  published  he  sees 
what  other  people's  costs  are. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  long  after  they  are  taken  is 
it  before  they  are  published? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  long  after  they  are  taken 
are  they  published,  I  ask? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  will  say  this,  that  the  materials  regarding  the  crop 
for  1919  are  not  all  in  in  the  office  as  yet.  The  basic  factors  of  cot- 
ton costs  are  in  the  office,  so  that  as  soon  as  we  get  the  yields  on  each 
of  those  farms  we  will  have  the  material.  Then,  the  amount  of  time 
that  is  required  for  tabulating  means  a  few  months,  and  I  should 
say  that  by  the  1st  of  March — is  that  too  early,  Mr.  Peck? 

Mr.  Peck.  No. 

Dr.  Taylor.  By  the  1st  of  March  the  cost  statements  for  those 
800  cotton  farms  will  be  ready  for  publication? 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  will  be  about  the  time  he  starts  in  on  the  pro- 
duction of  his  next  year's  crop. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  cost  of  production  studies  are  being 
followed  now;  I  mean  what  particular  lines  do  you  follow?  You 
referred  to  cotton  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  to  beef  production.    Is  there  anything  else? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Sugar  in  Utah  and  Idaho ;  the  cost  figures  on  su^ar. 
Then  I  mentioned  the  beef-cattle  studies,  and  tobacco  is  one  project 
which  is  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Kentucky,  or  about  150 
farms.  That  is  bein^  carried  on  by  the  more  detailed  method,  where 
a  man  continually  visits  those  farms. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  efxpect  to  extend  those  studies  this  coming 
year  to  other  projects  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  expectation  is  first  to  expand  to  an  adequate  basis 
the  work  that  is  already  started.  For  instance,  these  beef  studies 
we  want  to  expand  those  to  three  units  in  each  State,  so  that  instead 
of  125  farms  in  five  States  we  will  have  three  times  that  many ;  that 
is,  instead  of  25  farms  in  each  State,  we  will  have  75  farms  in  each 
State.    And  the  wheat  studies  are  entirely  inadequate  at  the  present 
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time;  we  were  unmble  to  get  records  from  more  than  600  farms  this 
year,  which  is  entirely  inadequate. 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  the  work  that  is  started,  the  addi- 
tional thing  we  want  to  do,  one  of  the  special  things  we  want  to  do, 
is  to  ^  sasne  new  material  on  the  cost  of  farm  power.  At  the  pres- 
ent tmie,  as  you  know,  there  is  a  very  great  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  to  know  the  relative  costs  of  horse  power  and  tractor 
power,  and  projects  are  being  planned  and  the  btates  ai^  glad  to 
cooperate  in  carrying  on  studies  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  a^  where  the  wheat  studies  are 
beiTig  conducted  or  will  be  conducted? 

Dr.  Tatuor.  The  wheat  studies  are  just  in  progress  now  for  the 
1919  crop.    Can  you  name  the  States,  Mr.  Peck! 

Mr.  Peck*  In  the  winter-wheat  area,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Mis- 
souri ;  in  the  spring- wheat  area,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  part  of  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Peck.  I  believe  ^^^S  ^^^  Traverse  were  the  two  counties. 

Mr.  McLauohilin  of  Michigan.  These  units  are  25  farms  each  in 
the  beef  studies? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  In  the  beef-cost  studies,  one  man  is  looking  after  25 
farms. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  And  you  have  a  man  for  each  unit? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  we  have  a  man  for  each  unit  and  we  have  just 
one  unit  in  the  State  at  the  present  time,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
three  locations  of  that  kiTid  in  each  of  those  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  were  speaking  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  sugar. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  are  working  in  Utah  and 
Idaho? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Utah  and  Idaho  this  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  presume  the  sugar  manufacturers 
all  operate  in  about  the  same  way.  They  make  a  contract  with  the 
farmer  to  deliver  his  beets  at  so  much  a  ton  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Regardless  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  the  farmer,  beets  cost  thef  manufacturer  of  sugar  just  so  much  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  he  must  keep  a  very  accurate 
account  of  the  cost  of  production  of  su^ar  from  the  point  of  the 
purchase  of  the  beets.     What  can  you  do  m  that  line? 

Dr.  Taylor.  What  we  do  is  to  study  the  cost  of  production  on  the 
farm,  so  that  the  farmer  may  have  some  basis  for  determining 
whether  or  not  he  can  produce  beets  at  a  price  which  the  factory  will 
offer. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  Can  he  not  tell  at  the  end  of  the 
year  when  he  gets  the  money  from  the  manufacturer  whether  he  has 
made  any  money  or  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  he  is  producing  beets  and  nothing  else,  it  is  a  rela- 
tively easy  matter  for  him  to  know  whether  he  has  made  any  monoy 
or  not;  but  if  he  is  producing  beets  as  one  crop  in  combination  with 
a  large  number  of  other  crops  he  can  not  tell  whether  he  has  made  or 
lost  money  on  any  one  particular  enterprise  without  the  cost  studies. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  are  the  manufacturers  pay- 
ing the  farmers  in  Utah  for  their  beets? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  believe  $10.50  was  the  basic  price.  I  have  not  seen 
their  contracts.  They  probably  get  $1  a  ton  for  every  cent  sugar 
sells  for  above  9  cents.  That  is  the  way  the  contracts  are  drawn  in 
Wisconsin ;  so  that  the  price  varies  with  the  price  the  factory  gets 
for  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  those  prices  arrived  at? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  price  was  offered  by  the  factory.       ^  / 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  some  agency  of  the  Government  in  Washing- 
ton ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  a  matter  of  contract? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  a  matter  of  contract. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  does  not  exercise  any  authority 
over  the  matter? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  for  the  current  year? 

Dr.  Taylor.  As  I  understand,  there  is  no  control  over  that;  it  is 
simply  a  private  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  increase  in  price  made  to 
the  farmers  for  beets  has  been  during  a  series  of  years? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Beets  were  produced  in  Wisconsin  for  $4.50  a  ton 
"before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  price  between  the  farmers  and  the 
manufacturers  has  not  been  as  low  as  that  for  a  long  time. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  has  gone  from  $4.50  up  to  $6,  and  then  it  jumped 
to  $10. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  it  $4.50  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  10  years  or  so  ago.  I  grew  a  crop  of  beets 
in  1917  and  I  got  $6  a  ton  that  year.  The  crop  was  grown  by  a  share 
man  on  my  farm  this  year 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  on  the  basis  of  the  sugar  content? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Without  regard  to  the  sugar  content.  The  factory 
furnished  the  seed  and  charged  for  it,  of  course,  so  that  they,  in  a 
way,  controlled  the  kind  of  beets  that  were  being  grown,  and  it  was 
without  regard  to  the  sugar  content. . 

The  Chairman.  Were  all  contracts  the  same  as  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Probably  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  there  was  an  increased  price  paid  to 
the  farmer  depending  on  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  was  tried  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  farmers  found 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  a  satisfactory  test  as  to  the  sugar 
content  of  the  individual  crops.  And  so  in  that  case  they  went  back 
to  paying  on  the  basis  of  the  net  weight  per  ton  without  regard  to 
the  sugar  content. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  an  increase  of  so  much  per  ton  as  the 
price  of  sugar  in  the  market  increases? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  that  is  in  the  contract  for  this  year. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  When  you  find  a  farmer  whose  cost  is  excessive  in 
producing  cotton,  wheat,  or  some  other  crop  do  you  go  back  to  him 
and  try  to  show  him  what  the  cause  is? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  exactly  the  idea,  through  the  farm  manage- 
ment and  demonstration  work,  through  the  States  relation  service 
which  is  cooperating  with  the  office  of  farm  management.    The  man 
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who  is  in  charge  of  farm  management  demonstrators  has  his  office 
on  the  same  floor  with  mine  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  Office 
of  Farm  Management,  makes  it  his  business  to  keep  in  close  touch 
through  the  county  agents  and  with  the  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  to  get  them  to  keep  accoimts  themselves.  Ultimately 
this  job  will  be  completed  when  every  farmer  has  been  taught  to 
keep  his  own  accoimts  and  see  where  his  difficulties  are,  but  that  will 
take  a  very  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  Do  you  go  back  to  the  individual  farmers  on  whose 
farms  you  have  kept  accoimt  of  the  cost  of  producing  a  given  crop? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  send  the  residt  of  his  figures  bacK  to  him.  The 
research  workers  do  not  make  it  a  special  business  to  go  back  and 
talk  with  each  one  of  those  men.  That  is  the  demonstration  phase 
of  the  work. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  the  individual  farm- 
ers who  produce  at  too  high  a  cost  are  visited  or  written  to  by  some- 
oiie  and  the  cftuse  pointea  out  to  them  why  the  cost  is  too  high  ? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  The  analysis  of  these  results  is  sent  back  to  each  one 
of  those  farmers.  But  when  it  comes  to  visiting  each  one  of  those 
farms,  our  attempt  is  to  get  back  to  them  through  the  farin-manage- 
ment  demonstrators  ana  the  coimty  agents,  wno  are  the  personal 
contact  men.  And  I  wish  to  say  that  the  special  work  of  the  farm- 
management  demonstrators  is  to  stimulate,  at  the  present  time  and 
has  been  for  several  years,  accounting  on  the  prfrt  of  the  farmers  so 
that  they  may  know  what  they  are  doing  and  in  each  case  to  point 
out  to  them  me  way  in  which  they  are  falling  down.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  with  several  million  farmers  in  the  United  States,  it  is  only 
individuals  here  and  there  who  can  be  touched  by  people  in  the 
Washington  office.  But  through  cooperation  with  the  State  organi- 
zations and  the  county  agen^,  it  is  possible  to  touch  more  and  more 
of  the  head  men  who,  in  turn,  touch  their  neighbors. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Say,  for  instance,  in  1918  you  round  that  there  were  a 
number  of  farmers  whom  it  costs  30  cents  a  pound  to  produce  cotton. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  Do  those  men  who  produced  that  30-cents-a-pound  cot- 
ton find  out  through  you,  or  from  you,  that  you  have  figured  out  that 
it  cost  them  30  cents,  and  do  you  tell  them  where  the  difficulty  is  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  our  effort;  yes.  Of  course,  I  have  been  with 
the  office  only  since  the  1st  of  April  so  I  do  not  know  what  was  done 
with  regard  to  these  particular  men,  I  wish  to  say  we  reworked  the 
material  that  was  in  tixe  office,  went  back  to  the  original  records  that 
were  taken,  in  order  to  get  the  material  in  this  form.  I  think  it  was 
figured  on  terms  of  average  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  showing 
the  range  in  costs  by  individuals. 

Mr.  Hefun.  I  know  a  farmer  in  my  county  who  produced  50  bales 
of  cotton  in  1918;  this  year  the  same  fanrer  produced  35  bales.  It 
cost  him  more  to  produce  35  bales  this  year  than  it  did  to  produce  60 
bales  last  year. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Very  probably.  Now,  with  the  materials  we  have  col- 
lected  

Mr.  Heflin.  The  boll  weevil  is  in  this  section  I  am  talking  about. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  That  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  i)er  unit  of  produc- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Peck.  I  just  want  to  state  that,  when  a  study  like  this  is  com- 
pleted, each  farmer  receives  a  detailed  statement  oi  his  own  business, 
with  a  letter  pointing  out  certain  factors  that  appear  to  make  that  cost 
higher  than  the  cost  that  his  neighbors  have. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes ;  each  man  gets  a  statement. 

Dr.  Taylor.  He  gets  it — not  simply  him  own,  but  the  ranges  of  the 
others  also. 

Mr.  Peck.  The  comparison  of  his  farm  business  with  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  variation  is  due  to  the  elements,  the  cot- 
ton boll  weevil 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  the  cotton  boll  weevil. 

The  Chairman.  Not  altogether  to  the  man  himself? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  able  to  give  advice  for  overcoming 
difficulties  caused  by  the  elements? 

Dr.  Taylor,  Advice  with  regard  to  the  whole  problem  of  growing 
cotton,  of  course,  is  not  attempted  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  In  line  with  the  case  cited  by  Mr.  Heflin,  in  my 
section  of  the  country  last  year  we  produced  about  20  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre ;  this  year  probably  8  to  10,  less  than  half  of  what 
we  produced  last  year.  It  cost  practically  as  much  to  produce  8 
bushels  as  it  did  to  produce  the  20,  and  we  got  just  as  much  for  the 
8  bushels,  per  bushel,  as  we  did  for  the  20  last  year.  Hence  the  cost 
this  year  is  much  more  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  cotton-boU 
weevil  and  all  elements  enter  into  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  Now,  the  purpose  of  getting  cost  figures  is  to 
get  all  the  facts  of  cost  and  to  lay  them  clearly  before  our  minds  in 
order  that  we  may  better  judge  what  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  we  have  had  such  attacks 
for  40  years  in  my  section  of  the  country.  We  have  had  the  black 
rust.    The  object  is  to  know  how  to  deal  with  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  Office  of  Farm  Management  does  not  deal  with 
those  phases  of  the  problems.  Those  questions  of  plant  pathology 
and  entomology,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  by  the  various  bureaus  having 
charge  of  those  specific  problems.  Our  problems  relate  primarily 
to  the  questions  of  farm  organization  and  farm  finance  and  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  organization.  Even  in  a  given  year,  with  given 
conditions  to  meet,  some  farmers  do  very  much  better  than  others. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  same  conditions? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Under  the  same  conditions.  And  the  hope  is  to  bring 
those  who  are  lagging  behind  up  to  a  higher  level  and  then  to  enable 
those  who  are  in  the  lead  to  see  more  clearly  how  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  market  conditions,  labor  conditions,  and  all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions in  order  to  produce  at  a  lower  cost  and  get  a  larger  margin  of 
profit. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan. 'How  many  people  are  employed 
in  the  field — the  entire  number — in  this  line  of  work  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Peck  to  answer  that  question ;  that  is 
a  line  of  work  of  which  he  is  in  immediate  charge. 

Mr.  Peck.  Counting  the  cooperative  work  of  the  States  where  the 
States  contribute  50  per  cent  oi  the  cost  of  conducting  the  investiga- 
tions, this  past  year,  roughly 
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Mr.  McLaughuk  of  Michigan.  Have  you  not  the  exact  number? 

Mr.  Peck.  Our  maximum  has  been  30 ;  that  is,  there  were  different 
numbers  employed  at  different  times.  This  work  was  started  in  the 
spring.  At  one  time  we  had  11  scientific  men  on  the  cotton  study, 
and  four  went  from  there  to  the  wheat  study.  There  may  be  three 
or  four  weeks  on  one  of  those  studies  where  the  State  men  have 
come  out  and  helped  us  to  take  the  records;  so  it  is  rather  hard  to 
say  the  exact  number  carried  through  the  season.  I  would  say  30 
would  be  the  greatest  number  at  one  time  employed  on  all  the  cost 
studies  we  are  making. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  many  are  employed  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Peck.  The  total  number  of  the  whole  force  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  farm  organization  section  is  58.  That  counts  the  scien- 
tific men,  clerks,  and  stenographers  that  are  on  these  particular 
projects. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  takes  58,  then,  to  tabulate  the 
work  done  by  11  or  30?  , 

Mr.  Peck.  No;  the  68  includes  all  the  people  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  these  sections.  That  counts  in  tne  scientific  men,  it  counts 
in  these  men  I  have  given  you  as  30  at  various  times.  We  have 
17  straight  clerks  and  typists,  and  we  have  a  man  in  charge  of  the 
crop  work,  a  man  in  charge  of  the  live-stock  work,  and  a  man  in 
charge  of  the  farm-power  investigations.  We  have  17  straight 
clerl^  who  do  nothing  else  but  tabulate  the  field  records,  and  then 
there  are  certain  times  of  the  year  when  the  men  in  the  field  do  part 
of  the  tabulating  and  summarizing  and  preparing  the  data  for 
publication. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  It  takes  58  employees,  officers,  and 
so  on,  in  Washington  to  tabulate  the  work  of  30  m  the  field  ? 

Mr.  RuBET.  I  understood  him  to  say  those  30  were  included  in 
the  58. 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  I  did  not  get  that 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Let  us  see  whether  he  means  that  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Peck.  Part  of  these  30,  the  30  employed  here  the  year  round, 
whose  whole  salaries  are  paid  out  of  our  funds,  are  included  in  the 
58.  They  are  only  in  the  field  part  of  the  time ;  we  do  not  have  men 
in  the  field  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Tincher.  How  many  do  you  have  that  do  not  go  in  the  field, 
who  stay  here? 

Mr.  I^K.  These  include  the  17  clerks  who  do  not  go  in  the  field, 
and  there  are  perhaps  only  two  or  three  besides  those  who  do  not 
go  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Out  of  the  58  there  would  be  20  that  do  not  go  in 
the  field? 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes ;  I  would  say  that.  I  believe  the  number  is  tabu- 
lated in  the  printed  report. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  appropriation. 
The  appropriation  for  last  year  was  $302,590  and  this  year  you 
estimate  $611,990. 
Dr.  Tatijor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  An  increase  of  $309,400.  How  many  people  will 
be  employed  next  year  ? 
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Dr.  Tatlob.  The  major  part  of  that  is  for  extension  of  the  cost 
of  production  and  farm  organization  work. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  just  the  number  to  be  employed 
next  year  while  you  are  on  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  way  in  which  it  is  planned  to 
distribute  these  funds  next  year.  To  live  stock  cost  studies,  which 
will  include  the  beef  cattle  in  the  Com  Belt,  that  is  the  fattening  of 
cattle,  some  studies  on  the  range,  and  the  sheep  and  wool  studies, 
$50,000;  cotton  cost  studies,  $20,000;  wheat  cost  studies,  $20,000; 
milk  cost  studies,  $25,000;  sugar  costs,  $10,000;  fruit  costs,  $15,000; 
tobacco  costs,  $5,000;  farm  power  studies,  $50,000.  And  the  detailed 
cost  studies  which  will  be  made  in  this  region 

The  Chairman.  How  much  for  farm  power  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  $50,000.  And  for  the  detailed  cost  accounting,  where 
the  farm  is  of  a  mixed  nature  and  we  can  not  get  at  the  cost  of  one 
separate  thing  so  well,  the  work  we  have  called  detail  cost  studies, 
$50,000.  That  accounts  for  $245,000  to  be  expended  in  these  cost 
studies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  now  engaged  upon  studies  on  this  milk 
proposition? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  no  studies  in  milk,  excepting  some  coopera- 
tive studies  just  being  started. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  about  fruit? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  cost  of  fruit  in  New  York  has  been  studied  to 
some  extent  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  started  the  farm-power  project? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  farm-power  project  has  not  been  started;  it  is 
just  planned.  There  was  a  conference  held  in  Chicago  in  the  fall, 
and  it  was  ur^ed  by  all  classes  interested  in  the  farm-power  question 
that  cost  studies  be  made  as  a  basis  of  comparing  relative  profitable- 
ness of  using  different  forms  of  power. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  detailed  cost  projects  are  now  under  way? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  are  now  under  way  in  three  States  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  colleges.  About  150  farms  are  being  covered  by  that 
method  at  the  present  time.    Those  are  usually  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Do  you  expect  to  take  up  each  one  of  these  projects 
and  tell  us  what  you  are  going  to  do  under  each  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  am  glad  to  have  questions. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  tell  us  what  you 
expect  to  do  under  the  farm-power  proposition,  whether  or  not, 
in  connection  with  that,  you  are  going  to  take  up  the  question  of 
water  power  on  the  farm  or  just  simply  motor  power? 

Dr.  TAYLOR.  The  major  problem  is  the  pulling  of  machinery — 
that  is,  the  major  thing  is  to  know  this,  to  what  extent  is  it  going  to 
pay  the  farmer  to  dispose  of  his  horses  and  get  a  tractor.  That  is  a 
thing  that  millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended  for  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  want  to  give  the  information  that  will  enable  this  new 
move  to  be  taken  along  intelligent  lines. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Where  you  are  carrying  on  these 
different  lines  of  work  in  the  States,  you  have  experts  in  each  line, 
do  you  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  Of  course  the  same  man  may  be  working  on 
one  line  of  costs  a  part  of  the  time  and  on  another  line  part  or  the 
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time ;  that  is,  the  detail  man.  We  have  one  man,  for  instance,  who 
specializes  on  the  cost  of  producing  these  crops  which  are  special 
crops,  like  cotton,  sugar  beets,  and  so  forth,  where  a  method  can  be 
used  that  requires  less  detail  than  where  you  have  to  get  all  of  the 
information  from  the  whole  farm.  And  now  on  the  farm  power 
studies  the  aina  will  be  this,  to  get  enough  records  from  specific  farms 
to  show  the  kind  of  power  that  is  needed  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  what  percentage  of  the  power  is  used  in  drawing  wagons,  what 
percentage  in  harrowing,  cultivating  com,  plowing,  or  disking,  and 
at  what  time  of  the  year  is  this  demanded.  Then  our  aim  is  to  see 
how  much  of  this  can  be  imdertaken  by  a  tractor,  for  instance,  rather 
than  by  horses ;  which  it  is  physically  possible  to  do.  Some  of  this 
work  can  be  done  bv  horses  and  not  well  by  tractors;  other  parts 
of  the  work  can  be  aone  by  tractors.  Then  if  we  find,  for  instance, 
a  part  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  tractors  a  certain  part  of  the 
year  and  all  of  the  horses  have  to  be  kept  in  order  to  provide  power 
at  another  time  of  the  year,  so  that  the  farmer  can  not  reduce  the 
number  of  horses  by  keeping  a  tractor,  it  is  obvious  the  total  cost  of 
power  on  the  farm  would  be  increased  by  getting  a  tractor. 

The  object  is  to  make  such  a  study  as  will  show  how  the  power 
reauired  on  the  farm  can  be  secured  at  a  reduced  cost. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Have  you  had  any  appropriation  before  for  the 
farm  power  project? 

Dr.  TATiiOR.  There  has  been  no  appropriation  for  farm  power. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Don't  you  think  a  good  safe  way  would  be  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  simply  issue  a  statement  to  the  farmers 
that  the  best  power  so  far,  the  most  reliable  and  durable  power,  is 
the  mule,  and  then  let  the  machine  companies  that  are  pushmg  trac- 
tors advance  their  interests  (and  they  will  do  that  quick  enough, 
or  too  quick  in  most  instances) ;  for  us  just  to  stand  for  the  mule 
and  save  this  $50,000  until  there  have  been  further  developments? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Is  it  not  entirely  probable  that  by  saving  that  $50,000 
we  are  asking  for  farm  power  studies  you  will  leave  it  entirely  to 
the  manufacturers  of  tractors  who  have  but  one  interest  (and  that 
is  to  sell  their  tractors),  to  ^ve  the  information  to  the  farmer,  in- 
stead of  the  department  providing  it  for  the  farmer? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  My  idea  was  to  take  a  definite  stand,  without  spend- 
ing $50,000,  and  to  advise  the  farmer  to  stick  to  the  mule  and  just 
save  $50,000 ;  say  to  him  "  You  st^ck  to  your  mule,"  and  then  let 
them  press  their  claim.  We  can  do  that  without  spending  any 
money. 

Dr.  Tatix)r.  Then,  in  turn,  the  manufacturers  will  say  we  have 
made  the  statement  without  any  investigation  whatever,  and  they 
will  be  in  a  position 

Mr.  TrNCHER.  You  tell  them  you  have  made  an  investigation,  that 
you  talked  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
who  knew  something  about  it,  and  he  was  willing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  advising  them  to  stick  to  the  mule  and  save  money. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  might  state,  in  that  connection,  that  the  gentle- 
man had  talked  with  Mr.  Tincher  of  Kansas.    [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Tatix)r.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  gentleman  knows  exactly 
what  to  do  on  his  own  farm 
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Mr.  EuBET.  We  from  Missouri,  of  course,  are  with  the  mule.  At 
the  same  time  we  realize  that  a  great  deal  of  this  work  can  be  done 
better  by  tractor  power  in  that  State  than  it  can  be  done  by  the  mule. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  how  many  cases  do  you  use  the 
same  man  for  different  kinds  of  work?  You  have  a  wheat  investiga- 
tion and  a  feeding  investigation,  and  a  beef  investigation 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Peck  to  answer  that  question,  since  he 
is  in  immediate  charge. 

Mr.  Peck.  We  are  attempting  to  build  up  a  corps  of  experts  who 
can  meet  various  problems.  I  do  not  care  to  have  a  man  just  on 
wheat  and  one  on  cotton  and  one  on  cattle  and  one  on  hogs,  because 
it  is  not  conductive  to  efficiency.  The  same  man  may  be  the  cotton 
man  this  year,  and  then  part  of  the  time  he  may  be  on  wheat  and 
also  on  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Those  sections  of  the  country 
where  those  three  products  are  mised  are  widely  separated. 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  A  man  can  not  be  doing  all  those 
things  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Peck.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  in  a  beet-producing  State,  a 
wheat-growing  State,  and  a  corn-growing  State  those  activities  are 
all  carried  on  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  farmer. 

Mr.  Peck.  In  the  survey  method  we  have  to  visit  the  farm  imme- 
diately after  the  end  of  the  year  to  take  the  previous  year's  record ; 
that  is  under  the  survey  method.  In  the  detailed  accounting  method 
we  have  to  have  a  man  in  the  State  all  the  time  to  visit  those  farms 
regularly.  That  is  the  difference.  But  one  can  make  a  wheat  study 
by  the  survey  method  and  spend  two  or  three  months  making  that 
study. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  man  while  engaged  those 
two  or  three  months  doing  anything  else? 

Mr.  Peck.  No  ;  he  gets  the  cost  of  growing  wheat  and  its  relation 
to  the  whole  farm  business  on  the  wheat  farm ;  that  is  all  he  does. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  somebody  else  gets  the  data 
on  the  same  farm  for  the  production  of  beets? 

Mr.  Peck.  No;  on  the  special  crops  we  pick  out  farms  that  are 
specializing  on  that  product.  On  the  big  wheat  farms  we  do  not 
study  beef,  for  example. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Beef,  however,  is  produced  in  con- 
nected with  the  com  farms? 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes;  perhaps  as  a  secondary  consideration  to  the  com 
production.  That  is  another  proposition.  If  we  were  to  study  corn, 
we  probably  could  combine  the  studies  very  well;  that  is,  the  man 
who  visited  the  farm  right  along  on  the  beef  could  get  the  facts  as 
to  corn.  But  these  special  crops  like  sugar  beets,  cotton,  and  wheat 
are  studied  on  farms  that  specialize ;  that  have  a  larger  percentage  of 
their  receipts  from  that  crop  than  any  other  enterprise. 

Mr.  Lesher.  You  get  the  data  from  the  farmer — the  man  on  that 
farm? 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes.  We  take  the  same  man,  as  I  say,  who  makes  the 
cotton  study  during  three  months  of  the  period  and  send  him  imme- 
diately from  cotton  to  wheat  to  take  the  wheat  records  from  the 
wheat  farmers. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  are  many  farms,  in  the 
agfirregate  a  very  large  number,  that  are  specializing  in  wheat? 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But,  unfortunately,  a  larger  num- 
ber are  engaged  in  general  farming,  growing  wheat,  growmg  corn, 
fattening  stock,  and  engaged  to  a  more  or  less  extent  in  producing 
milk. 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  have  different  men  for 
those  different  lines  of  study? 

Mr.  Peck.  For  the  mixed  types  of  farming  you  mention,  that  is, 
where  we  establish  our  cost-accounting  stuoies,  or  cost-accounting 
routes,  in  cooperation  with  the  State,  we  have  a  man  who  lives 
entirely  with  the  farmers  for  the  entire  year  and  keeps  the  detail 
records  on  all  the  various  products.  That  is  the  distmction  to  be 
made  between  the  survey  and  the  detailed  cost-accounting  method 
of  investigation.  Detailed  cost  accounting  is  where  we  have  the  re- 
ports kept  by  the  farmer  and  the  statistician,  or  route  man,  the 
year  round. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  found  a 
man  who  can  do  two  things.  The  difficulty  hitheiix)  has  been  that 
we  have  had  to  have  an  expert  for  each  particular  line  of  work. 

Mr.  Peck.  That  would  be  a  mistake  in  our  line  of  investigational 
work. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Have  you  men  in  the  department  who  are  experts 
on  the  growing  and  culture  of  wheat  and  beets  and  on  cotton  also  ? 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes;  in  the  separate  bureaus  we  have  men  on  the  cul- 
tural growin^r  of  those  crops. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Does  any  one  man  in  your  department  understand 
all  of  those  different  items? 

Mr.  Peck.  I  would  not  want  to  say 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  man  does  not  instruct  as  to 
how  to  best  grow  those  crops;  he  just  takes  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction, regardless  of  how  the  work  was  done;  he  ascertains  now 
much  it  costs. 

Mr.  Peck.  Ours  is  just  the  accounting  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  they  have  another  man  to 
teach  the  farmer  how  to  grow  corn,  and  another  man  to  teach  him 
how  to  grow  potatoes,  and  another  man  to  teach  him  how  to  grow 
wheat;  but  no  one  of  your  men  can  do  two  kinds  of  work? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  in  mind  investigating  and  ascertaining 
the  relative  merit  of  every  make  of  tractor  so  as  to  advise  what 
tractor  to  buy  bv  testing  out  each  make? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Our  idea  is  not  to  make  a  special  study  with  regard 
to  each  tractor,  but  to  study  the  power  demands  of  the  farm  at  the 
different  times  of  the  year  for  different  kinds  of  work,  to  see  to 
what  extent  a  tractor  that  operates  successfully  could  displace  horse 
labor.  And  then  the  next  question  is  to  find  how  much  more  or 
less  it  costs  to  perform  that  work  by  the  tractor  or  by  the  additional 
horses  that  would  have  to  be  kept.  That  is  the  specific  advantages 
that  we  see  in  order  that  we  may  answer  the  question  imder  what 
conditions  will  it  pay  a  farmer  to  get  a  tractor,  if  he  can  get  a  good 
one  and  knows  how  to  operate  it. 
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The  Chairman.  But,  in  your  opinion,  is  there  not  as  much  vari- 
ation in  the  value  of  the  tractor  as  there  is  in  the  value  of  the  crop  ? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  One  type  may  last  30  days  and  another  may  last 
for  a  season  ? 

Dr.  TayijOR.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  make  a  study  of  the  different 
types  of  construction  of  tractors. 

The  Chairman.  What  value  will  the  information  be  imless  you 
can  advise  as  to  what  tractors  will  do? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  There  are  other  sections  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  deal  with  the  tractor  from  the  standpoint  of  construction. 

The  Chairman.  1  am^afraid  we  would  be  charged  with  duplicating 
this  line  of  work.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  line  of  study  you 
pursue. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  the  cost  aspect  of  it,  the  way  it  fits  in  to  the 
whole  farm  organization,  that  we  expect  to  deal  with.  What  we  pro- 
pose to  do  under  this  project  will  not  duplicate  in  any  way  the  work 
of  any  other  branch  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  substituting  tractors  for  the  mule,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Tincher? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  carried  on 
any  investigations  in  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstood  investigations  were  made  and  re- 
ports issued. 

Dr.  Taylor.  From  the  detail  cost  studies  that  have  been  made  in 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  through  a  series  of  years  past  (a  few 
detail  cost  accounts  have  been  kept  on  a  few  farms) ,  it  is  possible  at 
the  present  time  to  analyze  the  labor  demands,  because  they  kept  the 
demand  for  horse  labor  each  day  in  the  year  right  through  and 
showed  what  those  horses  were  doing,  and  then  we  are  able  to  answer 
the  question,  "  Can  that  work  be  done  by  a  tractor?  "  And  bv  study- 
ing those  reports  we  got  a  notion  of  the  general  way  in  which  the 
matter  can  be  studied  if  we  had  the  up-to-date  facts.  But  none  of 
those  studies  at  the  present  time,  the  ones  that  were  made  in  the  past, 
answer  the  question,  nor  were  they  intended  to  answer  the  question, 
with  regard  to  the  relative  cost  of  power  by  the  tractor  and  by  the 
horse. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Seriously  speaking,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a 
safe  policy  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  advise  against  the 
purchase  of  tractors?  Don't  you  think  there  are  10  tractors  pur- 
chased where  there  ought  to  be  1,  and  don't  you  know  and  realize 
that  the  trouble  the  farmer  is  having  now  is  paying  his  tractor  bills? 
That  is  the  situation  not  only  in  one  section  of  the  country,  but  in  all 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Our  desire  is  to  be  open-minded  on  this  question  and 
to  make  it  our  business  to  get  the  facts  and  lay  them  before  the  public 
rather  than  to  go  into  the  investigation  with  our  conclusions  already 
drawn. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  settled  fact  that  the  tractor  is  im- 
practicable on  the  small  farm,  although  it  may  be  practicable  to 
use  it  on  the  larger  farm? 
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Dr.  Taylor,  I  think  such  statements  have  been  issued  by  different 
agricultural  colleges  that  would  indicate  that  the  farm  must  have 
magnitude  enough  to  give  scope  for  the  tractor. 

Ine  Chairman.  There  can  be  no  question  about  that. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  there  can  be  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  farm  with  a  tractor  alone.  You 
must  have  horses  with  the  tractor ;  and  if  one  has  a  small  farm  that 
can  be  operated  with  two  or  four  horses,  it  would  be  useless  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  buving  a  tractor  and  allowing  the  horses  to  remain 
idle,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Doctor,  does  your  statement  show  how  many  acres 
were  planted  in  cotton  in  the  South  last  year? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  OflSce  of  Farm  Management  collects  no  material 
on  that  point,  and  that  is  not  presented  here. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  can  get  fliat,  can  you  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  From  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates ;  yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  about  60,000,000 
acres.  Does  your  testimony  show  how  many  bales  of  cotton  were 
raised  from  50,000,000  acres? 

Dr.  Taylor,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Information  of  that  sort  will  come  f»om  the  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates. 

Mr.  Candler.  This  division  does  not  do  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Where  a  farmer  has  four  children  who  help  him  to 
raise  his  cotton,  do  you  take  into  consideration  the  labor  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  wife  in  estimating  the  overhead  to  produce  a  pound  of 
cotton  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes;  and  we  enter  it  in  at  what  it  would  have 
cost  to  have  hired  that  labor  done. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  put  in  the  living  expenses? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Whatever  this  labor  would  have  cost  if  it  had  been 
hired,  which  would  include  living  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Your  investigation  is  carried  along  on  the  same 
lines  as  it  was  carried  on  in  Dane  County,  with,  I  believe,  60  farmers? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  work  in  Wisconsin  carried  on  by  you? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  that  was  under  my  direction. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  conducted  along  the  same  line? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  continue  along  the  same  line? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes-sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  variation  of  cost  is  due  to  poor 
management  and  the  things  that  you  hope  to  overcome  or  advise 
against? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  a  question  it  is  impossible  to  answer.  But 
when  you  have  in  a  given  community  given  conditions-^that  is,  the 
weather  conditions  are  the  same  and  the  animal  pests  and  the  plant 
diseases  are  the  same  on  both  farms — and  you  find  a  wide  difference 
of  cost,  I  would  be  disposed  to  credit  most  of  the  difference  in  cost 
to  the  difference  in  the  man,  not  all  due  to  the  management  of  the 
particular  year  but  through  a  series  of  years.     Good  farming  is 
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cumulative.  A  good  farmer  is  ever  bringing  his  farm  to  a  higher 
standard  of  culture,  so  that  his  crops  are  ever  better  and  his  live  stock 
is  ever  better,  so  that  he  is  gradually  coming  to  this  higher  plane. 
A  man  who  is  on  the  lower  plane  can  not  jump  at  once  to  the  higher 
plane,  but  we  can  point  him  the  direction  to  take  in  order  to  gradu- 
ally rise  to  that  higher  plane. 

The  Chairjian.  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  furnish 
advice  as  to  the  methods  of  farming ;  but,  of  course,  as  to  these  other 
matters,  as  to  the  elements,  that  would  be  impossible. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  would  not  attempt  to  give  advice  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  a  study  of  the  soil  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  make  suggestions  as  to  how  to  treat 
the  soil  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  we  would  leave  that  to  the  specialists  on  the 
problems  of  the  soil.  Our  special  problem  is  that  of  adjusting  the 
farm  organization  and  farm  management  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
duce costs  and  increase  profits. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  suggest  the  use  of  fertilizer,  would 
you  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  to  be  used,  the  heavy  spread  or  the 
light  spread,  and  what  kind  to  use? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  first  instance,  I  would  say  that  that  is  a  study 
for  the  specialist  on  soils  rather  than  the  Office  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment, although  where  men  are  using  fertilizer  in  diiferent  ways  we 
get  at  the  difference  in  cost  per  unit  of  product  resulting  from  those 
frequent  applications  of  fertilizer,  but  any  special  study  as  to  the 
relative  amount  of  fertilizer,  etc.,  is  primarily  a  question  for  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Soils  to  make. 

Mr.  Candler.  The  object  of  your  work,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
determine  the  cost  of  management  on  the  farm,  to  find  where  the 
difficulty  is  and  where  the  losses  occur  and  advise  the  farmer  in 
reference  to  that,  so  as  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  the  difficulties 
and  get  him  as  near  perfection  as  possible  m  the  management  of  the 
farm  in  order  that  he  may  secure  the  greatest  results  from  the  work 
he  does. 

Dr.  Tati^r.  Exactly.  In  the  first  place,  what  crops  to  grow  and 
the  proportions  between  the  different  crops.  If,  for  instance,  you 
have  com,  oats,  and  clover,  in  order  that  you  may  haVe  a  continuous 
demand  for  labor 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  the  results  for  one  year,  but  next 
year  it  may  depend  upon  the  elements.  Suppose  you  should  find  that 
an  oat  crop  was  more  profitable  than  corn  this  year,  you  would  not 
advise  the  farmer  to  plant  oats  next  year  just  on  the  strength  of  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Three  crops  like  com,  oats,  and  clover  fit  together 
and  require  labor  at  different  times  of  the  year.  You  can  start  in 
with  seeding  oats  and  put  in  your  oat  crop,  and  then  put  in  your 
com  crop  and  cultivate  it,  harvest  your  oats,  and  then  comes  the  com 
harvest,  so  that  you  have  work  throughout  the  year.  Even  if  your 
oats  are  not  as  profitable  as  your  corn,  the  thing  you  want  to  mow 
is  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  you  can  put  in  the  place  of  oats 
that  will  pay  better. 
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In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  we  have  the  choice  between  oats,  barley, 
and  spring  wheat,  and  we  want  to  know  which  of  those  three  to  grow. 
What  we  have  found  out  practically  is  that  one  year  and  another  we 
practically  eliminate  wheat,  but  we  do  not  eliminate  oats  or  barley. 
We  put  oats  on  our  lighter  land  and  barley  on  our  righer  land,  be- 
cause oats  go  down  so  badly  on  the  richer  land,  and  in  that  way  the 
barley  pays  better  on  the  richer  land  and  oats  pays  better  on  the 
poorer  land,  so  we  combine  the  two  and  produce  about  the  same 
acreage  of  the  two  as  we  would  of  either  one  if  one  paid  better  than 
the  other. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  problem  to  get  those  facts  which  enable  us 
to  fit  the  parts  of  a  farm  work  together  in  right  balance. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  price  of  barley  changes.  Barley  may  be 
worth  $2  one  year  and  $1  the  next  year.  I  have  often  sold  barley  for 
less  than  50  cents. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  entirely  true,  that  in  any  ^iven  year  we  lay 
our  plans  for  the  year  on  the  basis  of  what  we  think  will  probably 
be  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  bajsed  on  the  yield  and  does  not  take  intc 
consideration  the  fluctuation  in  price? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  What  the  probable  price  will  be,  and  keeping  in  mind 
what  the  probable  yield  will  be  as  a  basis  for  comparing  the  relative 

1>rofit  on  oats  and  barley,  for  instance.  On  one  particular  piece  of 
and  I  have  in  mind,  for  instance,  I  could  not  hope  for  more  than 
25  or  30  bu^els  of  barley  to  the  acre,  whereas  I  mi^ht  hope  for  twice 
the  production  in  bushels  of  oats.  On  that  particular  piece  I  put 
in  oats  with  the  price  in  mind  that  I  will  probably  get  On  the 
other  piece  of  land,  if  I  put  it  in  oats  I  would  expect  the  oats  to  go 
down  and  not  expect  it  to  fill.  I  would  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  harvesting  it,  and  my  operating  expense  would  run  high,  and  my 
yield  would  be  down^  whereas  with  barley,  the  expense  would  be 
down  and  the  yield  higher,  and  at  the  price  barley  would  probably 
pay  better. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  work  with  the  farm  agent?  Is  that  a 
part  of  the  farm  agent's  work  or  activity  ? 

Dr.  Tayix>r.  The  county  agent,  yes;  and  also  our  office  man  in 
charge  of  farm  management  demonstrators,  through  whom  we  keep 
in  touch  with  the  farm  management  demonstrator,  who  is  in  touch 
with  the  county  agents,  which  is  one  of  the  routes  through  which  we 
attempt  to  get  the  results  of  this  research  work  out  to  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  they  could  assist  you  in  research  work 
ako,  as  far  as  the  bookkeeping  and  some  of  the  other  things.  Some 
things  could  be  done  by  the  county  agent,  could  they  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  stimulate  the  farmei*s  in  keeping  records,  but, 
of  course,  they  are  very  busy  men.  Through  that  method  all  farm- 
ers are  stimulated  in  keeping  records,  and  this  helps  the  research 
men  to  get  specific  results  when  they  go  out  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Largely  a  matter  of  keeping  the  records  of  what  is 
done,  and  what  it  costs  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  to  the  dairyman  that  would 
be  of  value  to  him? 

Dr.  Tayix>r.  On  a  dairy  farm  the  farmer  is  probably  producing 
his  feeds  largely,  is  he  not,  and  where  detailed  records  are  kept  on  a 
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dairy  farm,  we  keep  the  records  of  the  cost  of  different  kinds  of 
feeds,  so  he  knows  whether  it  pays  better  to  produce  his  concen- 
trates or  buy  his  concentrates,  which  is  one  thing  he  wants  to  know. 
Another  thing  is  in  regara  to  the  method  of  handling  his  cows, 
whether  he  should  handle  them  in  the  barn  the  year  around,  or  run 
them  on  pasture  a  part  of  the  year  and  in  the  bam  a  part  of  the  year. 
Of  course,  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  keeping  cattle  in  the 
barn  the  year  around  and  feeding  them  silage  and  hay  is  very  much 

greater  than  to  keep  them  on  the  pasture.  The  yields  may  be 
igher,  taking  the  summer  through,  but  his  costs  are  greater.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  get  at  those  elements  of  cost,  so  he  can  figure 
on  these  two  different  methods  of  work  and  know  how  much  more 
his  profit  is  going  to  be  if  he  uses  one  method  or  the  other,  so  he  can 
decide  what  to  do. 

A(  counting  is  of  value  as  it  points  toward  what  to  do  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  labor.  You  have  reference  to 
milking^  machines  in  the  dairies  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  have  reference  to  the  hu  aan  labor,  the  power  re- 
quired in  the  fields,  the  horsepower,  etc.,  and  also  the  question,  of 
course,  of  the  relative  cost  of  getting  this  work  done  by  power 
methods  and  by  hand  methods,  and,  of  course,  the  problem  oi  the 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  not  your  intention  to  keep  a  man  on  the 
place  all  the  time?  Your  officer  is  going  to  depend  largely  on  the 
larmer  ? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  We  will  depend  largely  on  the  farmer.  We  will 
have  one  man  who  will  look  after,  say,  25  farms,  and  he  will  con- 
tinually visit  these  farms  and  help  tnem  to  keep  these  records  up 
in  detail  so  that  they  can  be  tabulated,  and  we  will  get  the  results 
from  them. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Would  it  be  practical  to  get  the  records  from  the 
different  county  agents? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  because  these  county  agents  are  so  busy  doing 
various  other  work  that  they  have  not  the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  is  the  very  point  we  are  getting  at.  I  talked 
with  several  county  agents  while  I  was  away,  and  they  were  not 
overbusy,  most  of  them.  A  great  many  of  them  would  be  glad  to 
furnish  the  reports,  if  you  went  to  them. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  can  give  plenty  of  work  to  any  of  them  who  are 
not  busy  and  would  be  glad  to  get  their  cooperation. 

May  I  just  give  a  few  words  regarding  the  remainder  of  my  state- 
ment on  this  question  of  farm  financial  relations? 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  prefer  to  finish  your  statement  and 
have  questions  asked  later? 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  that  is  satisfactory ;  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  With 
regard  to  farm  financial  relations,  the  work  that  is  being  done  this 
year  relates  primarily  to  insurance,  farmers'  insurance  companies. 
There  is  one  man  and  two  or  three  clerks  who  have  been  working 
on  that  during  the  year.  The  supervision  of  this  work  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  office  of  Farm  Management  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  financial  problem  of  farmers,  telephone  companies  and  the 
financial  problem  of  farm  credit  has  come  up,  and  it  is  desired  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  question  of  the  forms  of  farm  credit* 
and  especially  personal  credit. 
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You  will  remember  when  that  matter  came  before  the  Congres- 
sional committee  last  year,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  work  should  be  done  b^  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  in- 
stead of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  no  appropriations  were 
made  for  the  current  year  for  the  study  of  forms  of  credit.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  does  not 
contemplate  investigations  in  this  field,  and  for  that  reason  we 
woud  like  to  devote  some  attention  to  farm  credit  in  our  studies 
daring  the  coming  year. 

Farm  credit  is  especially  closelv  connected  with  problems  of  farm 
organization  on  the  one  hand  and  the  problem  of  farm  tenure  on  the 
other. 

Anticipating  the.  probable  raising  of  the  (question  of  whether  or 
not  the  If  arm  Loan  Board  wished  to  do  work  in  this  field,  the  Secre- 
tary, at  my  suggestion,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Norris,  and  received 
the  following  reply : 

TSBASXJBY  DEPABTMENT, 

Federal  Fabm  Loan  Bureau, 
Washington,  November  29,  1919. 
Hon.  D.  F.  Houston, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Secbetabt  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  25tli  Instant  in  reference  to  the  investigation  of  the  general  subject  of  rural 
credits.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  my  colleagues,  and  we  are  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  studies  on  this  subject  should  be  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  rather  than  by  this  board.  We  have  no  appropria- 
tion available  for  the  purpose,  and  if  we  were  to  undertake  the  work  it  would 
he  necessary  for  us  to  build  up  an  organization  of  experts  which  would,  in  a 
measure,  duplicate  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Farm. Management. 

I  presume  that  with  this  expression  of  opinion  from  this  board  you  will  in- 
dude  in  your  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  the  provision  of  funds  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  farm  finance  project  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  assure  a 
congressional  committee  that  this  appropriation  will  not  duplicate  any  work 
which  is  being  done  or  is  to  be  done  by  this  board.  If  you  think  it  desirable, 
however,  that  there  should  be  any  further  conference  between  us,  I  need  not 
ABsore  you  that  we  are  at  your  service  at  any  time.  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yoursi 

Qbo.  W.  Norris, 
Farm  Loan  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  individual  farmer  is  satisfied  with  the  Farm  Loan  Board 
system  of  getting  money  from  the  Federal  Government? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  understand  that  they  are  complaining  of  the  red 
tape  they  have  got  to  go  through  with.  They  state  that  they  have 
to  answer  266  questions,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  from  the  time 
they  make  application  up  until  they  get  the  money.  Have  you  had 
any  discussion  of  that  with  the  farmers  in  your  investigations? 

br.  Tayu)r.  As  I  say,  we  have  had  no  funds  for  investigating  the 
credit  question  this  year,  but  we  wish  especially  to  investigate  the 
farm  credit  question  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  credit  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Andebson.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  which  you  do 
on  cooperative  insurance? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  cooperative  insurance  a  study  of  the  different 
forms  of  farmers'  cooperative  insurance  companies  has  been  made. 
S<Mne  of  the  insurance  companies  represent  very  small  areas;  others 
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represent  larger  areas,  and  Mr.  Valgren,  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
work,  has  through  a  series  of  years  been  making  a  very  careful  study 
of  the  success  of  the  different  types  of  cooperative  insurance  com- 
panies, and  he  has  also  studied  their  methods  of  keeping  records  and 
the  type  of  or^nization,  so  he  is  in  pK)sition  at  the  present  moment 
to  give  valuable  advice  to  the  companies. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Advice  to  the  companies? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  the  cooperative  companies,  these  farmers'  com- 
panies Sometimes  they  are  county  organizations,  sometimes  they 
are  just  township  organizations,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  town- 
ships in  a  mutual  fire  insurance  company,  for  instance,  and  he  is  able 
to  give  them  advice  that  is  very  helpful  in  getting  them  organized 
on  the  proper  basis.  Only  a  small  amount  of  th^  fund  has  been  put 
into  that,  but  the  letters  we  have  received  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  service  that  has  been 
rendered  in  connection  with  improving  these  cooperative  insurance 
companies  are  very  reassuring. 

On  the  question  of  farm  labor 

Mr.  Hutchison.  Before  you  leave  the  banks,  I  understood  you  to 
say  you  wanted  to  investigate  the  matter  of  loan  credits  to  the 
farmers  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchison.  Do  you  think  the  department  here  in  Washing- 
ton can  tell  better  than  the  local  bankers  or  local  people  around 
whether  a  man  is  entitled  to  credit  or  not  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No.  I  wish  to  state  that  we  believe  the  local  people 
are  the  ones  who  can  answer  that  question^  but  let  us  take  a  specific 
example.  Let  us  take  a  little  town  down  in  Texas  at  Red  Springs. 
Each  one  of  the  individual  farmers  around  there,  as  an  individual, 
perhaps  was  not  worthy  of  credit,  and  the  bankers  up  at  the  county 
seat  would  have  found  it  entirely  too  expensive  to  have  looked  up 
each  one  of  those  farmers  and  to  have  arranged  to  give  him  credit, 
but  when  the  farmers  at  Eed  Springs  organized  in£)  a  group  in  a 
credit  association,  with  all  the  resources  behind  any  particular  loan 
they  made,  all  the  bank  had  to  do  was  to  look  up  the  credit  of  this 
whole  group  and  then  loan  the  money  in  a  large  amount  at  a  time 
to  this  association,  which  in  turn  did  the  loaning  of  this  money  to 
the  individuals.  In  other  words,  a  local  cooperative  credit  associa- 
tion was  what  was  needed  as  the  go-between  between  these  little 
individual  farmers,  some  of  whom  wanted  to  borrow  $50,  let  us  say, 
and  the  bank  at  the  county  seat  which  had  the  money  to  lend. 

Prior  to  this  time  it  had  been  done  in  this  way:  The  banker  had 
made  the  loan  to  the  storekeeper  who,  in  turn,  had  made  advances 
or  sold  on  time  to  these  farmers  at  prices  which  corresponded  to 
time  prices,  of  course.  Instead  of  lending  him  the  money  under  the 
new  organization,  the  money  goes  to  the  association,  and  the  associa- 
tion members  are  able  then  to  buy  for  cash  and  buy  to  so  much  bet- 
ter advantage.  The  bank  has  the  same  work  in  either  case,  lend- 
ing the  same  amount  of  money,  let  us  say,  and  the  farmers  are  very 
much  better  off  as  a  result  of  the  cooperative  credit  association. 

In  North  Carolina  credit  associations  of  this  kind  have  been  de- 
veloped. There  is  a  great  need  of  improving  this  aspect  of  farm 
credit.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  taking  business  away  from  the  banks. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  better  organizing  the  farmers  for  getting  what  they 
need  from  the  banks. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  did  you  have  to  do,  or  what  did  J^our  or- 
ganization have  to  do,  with  the  creation  of  these  credit  associations? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  this  particular  Bed  Springs  case  it  happened  that 
I  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  man  who  was  partly  on  pay  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  partly  from  the  State  of  Texas, 
in  connection  with  the  extension  work.  He  was  the  man  who  helped 
these  people  organize  and  showed  them  how  to  do  it.  Organizations 
of  this  kind  are  not  new.    They  exist  in  many  countries. 

Our  first  work  is  to  study  the  different  ways  in  which  the  farmers 
may  organize  to  get  this  credit,  to  see  how  these  different  forms  are 
adaptea  to  different  regions  with  different  kinds  of  farming,  tlie 
amount  of  credit  that  is  needed  in  the  different  districts,  and  the 
form  of  credit  needed  is  very  different  in  the  dairy  district  from  that 
needed  in  the  cotton  district,  for  instance,  and  we  propose  to  study 
the  needs  from  th^  standpoint  of  better  farming,  that  is  what  are 
the  needs  and  just  how  the  farmers  can  organize  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  bank  and  the  credit  system  that  exists. 

It  is  not  expected  that  an  entirely  new  credit  system  for  the  United 
States  shall  be  organized  to  take  care  of  the  farmers.  It  is  a  question 
of  how  the  farmers  can  articulate  with  the  credit  system  Aat  exists 
in  such  a  wav  as  to  get  funds  when  they  need  them,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  agriculture. 

Referring  again  to  the  brief  I  have  put  into  your  hands  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  studies  in  history  and"  geography,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  bring  together  the  evidence  from  the  long  time 
point  jf  view,  and  from  the  broader  territorial  point  of  view,  that 
gives  a  better  balance  to  our  judgments  in  regard  to  the  proper  types 
of  farming.  Here  you  will  find  some  maps  that  illustrate  what  I 
have  in  mmd.  For  instance,  the  shift  in  the  wheat  production,  and 
if  you  will  look  at  the  chains  you  will  find  where  wheat  was  produced 
in  1840,  and  just  below  you  will  find  where  wheat  was  produced  in 
1870.  You  find  that  by  1870  the  wheat  production  in  the  Middle  West 
had  developed  to  very  considerably  proportions.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  1910,  the  area  in  Wisconsin,  northern  Illinois,  and  Iowa  that  was 
important  in  1870  had  ceased  to  be  a  producing  area. 

In  other  words,  these  changes  in  production  are  going  on.  In  any 
one  year  we  do  not  know  about  it,  but  all  those  who  are  studyiiig 
these  aspects  from  the  standpoint  of  the  economic  changes  that  bring 
them  to  pass,  can  give  very  important  additional  advice  that  can  not 
be  gotten  bv  the  cost-stuay  method.  We  are  making  the  study  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  going  on  now,  but  what  has  been 
going  on  through  a  series  of  years,  for  instance,  what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  used  to  be  a  wheat 
country.  Now  it  is  a  dairy  country.  What  are  the  forces  that  hpv^ 
brought  that  about?  We  contemplate  in  that  particular  case  a  sturiv 
in  detail.  There  was  a  special  bulletin  published  in  Wisconsin  on 
that  particular  point. 

On  the  other  page  of  these  charts  is  given  the  price  of  wheat 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  from  1825  up  to  the  present  time. 
Notice  the  shifting  from  year  to  year  in  the  wheat  price.  Notice 
the  very  high  price  after  the  Civil  War,  and  then  note  the  gradual 
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fall  in  the  wheat  price  during  the  series  of  years  after  the  war,  until 
you  get  to  the  low  level  of  1895.  Then,  in  connection  with  that,  note 
the  great  expansion  in  wheat  production,  and  notice  that  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas,  and  all  of  western  Minnesota  came  in  and 
thi-ew  their  great  quantity  of  wheat  iAto  the  market,  and  how  that 
tended  to  sag  the  price. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  simply  that  by  studies  of  this  kind 
we  can  better  understand  what  the  trends  are,  and  understanding 
the  trend,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  ^ve  advice  with  regard  to 
readjustment  in  farming  to  fit  new  conditions. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  land  economics,  that  is  a  question  of 
land  tenure. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  this  shifting,  that  was  due  last  year 
to  the  Government  advismg  people  in  our  section,  and  other  sections, 
to  grow  wheat,  much  to  our  regret.  It  cost  the  farmers  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  decreased  the  food  supply,  instead  of  increasing  it. 

Dr.  Tatlor.  You  could  have  produced  more  of  the  crops  which 
your  experience,  through  a  series  of  years,  had  shown  you  paid  best 
on  your  farm  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  would  have  produced  more  oats,  barley, 
and  com,  more  than  enough  to  make  up  the  supply  of  wheat;  but 
that  has  ncM:hing  to  do  with  your  work. 

Dr.  Tatlor.  The  next  subject  that  we  wish  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  is  that  of  land  tenure,  that  is  the  question  of  land  ownership 
and  tenancy.  What  is  the  trend?  Are  more  and  more  farms  going 
into  the  hands  of  tenants?  What  are  the  methods  that  can  be  used 
to  make  it  easier  for  tenants  to  become  owners,  and  then,  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  remain  tenants,  that  is  for  a  series  of  years,  at 
least,  while  they  are  getting  enough  money  with  which  to  make  the 
first  payment  on  a  farm,  how  can  the  relations  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant  be  adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  better  farming 
and  fairness  between  the  landlord  and  tenant?  Those  are  questions 
that  are  receiving  some  attention  at  the  present  time. 

Then  there  is  also  the  question  of  land  settlement.  In  a  number 
of  States  where  new  land  is  being  settled  there  are  various  methods 
of  settlement,  some  of  which  are  very  much  more  satisfactory  than 
others,  and  those  are  being  studied  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
methods  of  getting  farms.  This  goes  right  along  with  the  problem 
of  showing  the  young  man  how  he  can  hope  through  the  years  to 
become  an  independent  farmer,  owning  the  farm  which  he  operates, 
which  we  believe  is  very  essential  if  he  is  to  be  contented  as  a 
farmer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Before  you  leave  this  land  economics  business,  I 
notice  in  the  estimate  here  that  you  have  five  subdivisions,  the  first 
of  which  is  land  resources.    What  are  you  going  to  do  about  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Land  resources  is  the  question  of  studying  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  utilization. 
All  of  the  land  in  the  United  States  is  not  in  farms,  and  it  should 
not  all  be  in  farms.  Of  the  land  that  is  not  in  farms,  which  should 
be  brought  in  and  which  should  not  is  a  very  important  question 
from  the  economic  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  going  to  regulate  itself  under  ordinary 
economic  processes.  You  can  not  regulate  that  by  governmental 
regulation. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  study  the  matter  and  clarify 
thought  on  that  subject  in  such  a  way  that  action  may  be  more  in* 
telligent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  are  you  going  to  get  this  information  in  the 
first  instance,  beginning  at  the  beginning  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Information  in  regard  to  land? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Taylor.  A  very  ^reat  deal  of  information  is  available  at  dif- 
ferent  points  in  the  various  services  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  may  be  a  whole  lot  of  it  made  available  after 
this  next  census  is  taken. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why  not  postpone  this  proposition  until  we  get 
that  information? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  idea  is  this:  The  census  does  not  show  much 
about  what  is  going  on  on  land  not  in  farms.  Let  us  take  the  ex- 
ample of  what  has  happened  on  lands  that  are  now  in  farms  and  some 
people  believe  should  not  be  in  farms.  Take  the  so-called  wheat 
lands  of  eastern  Montana.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber^ the  real  estate  agents  made  a  big  move  toward  selling  lands, 
which  were  good  grazing  lands,  to  people  who  knew  nothing  about 
those  lands,  as  wheat  lands.  Their  method  was  to  advise  them  they 
could  buy  the  land  and  sell  it  at  a  higher  price,  and  they  unloaded 
it  on  a  great  number  of  people.  As  you  know,  people  started  out  in 
that  country  and  tried  to  grow  wheat  on  that  land.  It  was  grazing 
land,  but  they  plowed  it  up  and  put  it  in  wheat,  and,  as  you  know, 
for  three  years  the  crops  have  been  a  failure. 

A  very  great  deal  of  damage  has  been  done  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  to  individuals  who  w^it  out  and  lost  all  they  had, 
but  also  to  the  people  of  the  country,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
price  of  beef,  because  a  large  part  of  tne  land  which  would  be  good 
grazing  land  is  not  producing  anything  because  production  was  mis- 
directed. The  idea  is  that  the  different  forces  in  the  Government 
service  are  gathering  various  materials  which  should  be  correlated 
and  appraised  from  an  economic  standpoint  in  order  that  this  move- 
ment toward  new  land  may  be  more  intelligently  carried  on.  That, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  land  economic  studiea 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  are  going  to  chase  up  all  these  land  specu- 
lators and  teU  the  people  that  what  we  are  trying  to  sell  them  as 
wheat  land  is  not  good  land  for  wheat,  you  have  got  a  considerable 
job  on  your  hands. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  will  perhaps  not  chase  the  speculators,  but  look 
up  the  land  and  publish  mf  ormation  and  try  to  get  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  who  otherwise  would  be  mislead  by  the  speculator. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  tell  us  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  land 
values.  Preliminary  to  this  question  I  want  to  say  this:  A  good  deal 
of  this  work  is  new.  The  ultimate  cost  of  this  thing  is  going  to  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  its  scope  at  the  beginning.  We  are  up 
against  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  period  of  economy  in  Government  ex- 
penditures, and  consequently  we  must  exercise  such  care  as  we  are 
able  to  with  a  view  to  see  that  we  do  not  enter  upon  activities  that  are 
going  to  cost  a  ^reat  deal  of  money  and  which  are  not  going  to 
result  in  economic  advantages  corresponding  to  the  cost.  Conse- 
quently it  is  very  important  that  the  committee  should  understand 
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as  nearly  as  possible  the  scope  of  these  various  activities  which  you 
are  pro^sm£    That  is  the  ^ason  that  I  am  maWng  these  inquires. 

Dr.  Taylor.  So  far  as  the  land  economic  studies  are  concerned, 
the  major  attention  will  be  given  to  the  problems  of  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  proolems  relating  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  on  the  part  of  young  men  who  perhaps  start  in  as 
hired  men,  and  become  tenant  farmers  with  the  hope  of  becoming 
owners.  If  they  can  look  ahead  to  being  owners,  they  may  be  happy 
to  go  through  these  preliminary  stages  while  they  are  earning  money 
to  make  a  part  payment  on  a  farm. 

If  the  outlooK  is  not  promising,  thev  will  probably  look  to  some 
other  line  of  activity ;  so  I  say  that  is  the  thing  that  is  eq)ecially  im- 
portant in  maintaining  upon  the  land  the  ri^ht  class  of  people. 

Turning  back  to  the  question  of  variation  m  cost,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing farm  products  in  the  future  is  going  to  depend  more  largely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  men  upon  the  farms  than  an}^  other  one 
thing,  and  1  should  say  that  the  hope  of  owning  a  farm  is  the  thing 
that  is  outstanding  in  connection  with  the  young  man  who  is  figuring 
on  remaining  on  a  farm.  It  is  one,  at  least,  of  the  outstanding 
things. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  land  values,  this  last  sunmier,  when 
the  land  boom  came  on  in  the  heart  of  Com  Belt,  we  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  gather  information  in  regard  to  what  had  actually  hap- 
pened there.  That  information  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  a 
few  weeks  now. 

If  you  are  interested,  the  information  that  we  got  covering  that 
matter  was  of  two  forms.  First,  we  visited  a  large  number  of 
coimties  and  got  over  1,000  cases  of  land  transfers,  that  is  each  farm 
is  a  case,  whether  transferred  once,  twice,  or  eight  times,  and  then 
we  wanted  to  know  how  much  these  farms  increased  in  price  be- 
tween spring  and  fall,  and  we  found  it  running  up  into  very  large 
sums,  up  to  $125  and  more  an  acre,  and  then  we  wanted  to  know 
who  got  the  money  as  between  the  price  that  these  farms  there  sold 
for  at  first,  and  the  price  later,  and  found  that  about  half  of  it  went 
to  outside  speculators,  men  who  were  stimulating  land  transfers,  and 
we  found  that  in  most  cases  these  transfers  were  made  on  a  very  nar- 
row margin.  When  a  speculator  comes  in  and  buys  a  farm  he^pays 
only  $1,(KK)  down,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  before  March  1  trans- 
fers it  to  another  and  another,  each  one  taking  a  margin  out  of  it, 
and  some  farmer  holds  it  at  the  end  at  a  price  appreciably  above  the 
price  of  land  last  spring,  and  if  it  is  held  with  the  idea  of  farming 
and  paying  interest  on  the  new  high  valuation,  he  has  a  burden  much 
larger  than  he  would  have  had  the  year  before. 

What  we  tried  to  do  then  at  the  same  time  was  to  get  the  facts. 
It  happened  that  the  Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  had  surveyed  a 
large  niunber  of  farms  in  1914,  so  that  they  knew  just  what  was 
happening  on  these  farms  in  1914.  We  arranged  m  cooperation 
with  the  college  to  go  back  to  these  same  farms  and  find  wnat  had 
happened  in  1918,  in  comparison  with  1914 ;  that  is,  how  much  more 
was  the  earning  power  of  these  farms  in  1918,  as  a  basis  of  increased 
land  values,  and  the  increase  will  show  how  much  interest  these 
farmers  could  pay  on  the  new  price  and  still  get  wages  for  them- 
selves, and  I  can  assure  you  in  advance  that  the  rate  of  interest  they 
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can  pay  upon  these  high  prices  of  this  last  summer  will  be  a  very  low 
rate. 

Mr.  Ajnderson.  Tliat  is  all  very  interesting,  but  just  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it?  What  economic  advantage  is  coming  from  the 
gathering  of  this  information? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  expect  these  facts  to  be  published  so  that  if  a 
land  boom,  starts  next  spring  we  will  have  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
situation  that  can  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  people  so  that  they  can 
act  intelligently,  and  we  believe  it  is  very  unwise  for  a  young  man, 
who  is  a  tenant,  to  buy  at  the  very  extraordinary  high  prices  which 
are  based  on  tlie  high  price  of  hogs,  and  the  high  price  of  corn,  with 
the  expectation  of  paying  that  debt  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
when  the  danger  is,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  the  price  levels 
will  be  lowered,  and  the  burden  will  be  moi*e  than  he  can  carry,  and 
he  will  go  to  the  wall,  and  bring  on  an  agricultural  depression. 

In  other  words,  it  is  closely  related  to  the  whole  problem  of  land 
ownership  on  the  part  of  men  who  till  the  soil. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  think  the  statistics  to-day  show  that  there  are 
more  tenants  in  the  United  States  than  there  are  farm  owners? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  statistics  for  1910  are  the  last  statistics  we  have. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?    Is  that  true? 

Dr.  Taylor.  About  37  per  cent  of  the  farmers  were  tenants  in  1910, 
and  about  62  per  cent  oi  the  farmers  owned  land ;  about  52  per  cent 
owned  all  of  the  land  they  cultivated,  and  then  there  was  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent  that  owned  a  part  of  the  land  they  cultivated  and 
rented  some  land  from  a  neighbor,  and  then  there  was  dbout  1  per 
cent  of  managers. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  The  information  I  got  is  that  there  were  51  per  cent 
tenants  and  41  per  cent  land  owners.    That  is  erroneous,  is  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  may  be  perfectly  correct  for  some  districts  or 
some  county  or  some  particular  State.  In  Illinois  the  percentage  of 
tenancy  runs  above  50  in  certain  counties.  In  certain  other  regions 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  the  percentage  of  tenancy 
runs  very  high.  On  the  other  hand,  in  States  like  Wisconsin,  the  per- 
centage of  tenancy  is  only  about  14,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  is 
true  for  the  whole  State.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  it  is  39 
or  40  per  cent  in  some  counties,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
where  there  is  cheap  land,  little  or  no  tenancy  at  all. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  my  judgment  that  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable 
things  in  this  country — the  way  the  tenant  class  is  increasing. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  we  want  to  give  very 
special  attention  to,  and  our  study  of  land  values  has  a  very  close 
relation  to  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  contemplated  now  under  your  fifth  sub- 
division— land  policies? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Under  land  policies  the  idea  is  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation as  will  form  the  basis  of  better  land  policies  in  regard  to 
land  settlement,  let  us  say,  in  regard  to  the  utilization  of  new  land. 
We  want  to  furnish  the  basis.  We  do  not  want  to  be  advocating  or 
promoting  the  introduction  of  new  legislation,  but  you  take  in  the 
State  of  filinois  at  the  present  time,  the  Question  of  land  policy  is  be- 
fore the  legislature,  or  was  before  the  legislature  last  winter,  and 
there  was  a  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  together 
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information  which  will  be  the  basis  of  intelligent  action  in  that  State^ 
where  tenancy  has  come  to  be  such  a  dominant  factor  and  where 
everybody  believes  it  is  a  menace  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State. 

Our  notion  is  that  we  should  be  able  to  gather  the  facts  that  will 
form  the  basis  of  intelligent  action  in  regard  to  what  to  do  in  order 
to  improve  that  situation.  The  State  will  establish  some  policy  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  Sf  cLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  more  prosperous  the  section  of 
the  country,  the  more  tenants ;'  is  not  that  true  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  sections  of  high  land  values  there  is  more 
tenancy  at  the  present  time,  as  a  rule,  than  on  cheap  land. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  farmer  who  has  become  very 

.  prosperous  does  not  want  to  continue  to  follow  the  plow  and  do  the 

work,  and  he  does  not  have  to,  and  he  can  rent  and  live  in  ease  and 

comfort.    It  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  handle,  it  would  seem  to  me. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  A  lot  of  the  tenants  on  those  farms  are  sons  of  the 
owners. 

Dr.  Tatlor.  With  regard  to  the  farm-life  studies,  the  purpose 
there  is  to  get  at  the  basic  facts  which  enable  us  to  understand  what 
are  the  various  reasons  for  farmers  leaving  the  farm,  instead  of  look- 
ing upon  country  life  and  farming  as  a  satisfactory  life  throughout 
their  lives.  Studies  have  been  made  of  a  careful  scientific  character 
on  this  subject,  which  tend  to  show  that  in  the  country,  as  a  mle, 
many  of  those  conveniences  and  those  forms  of  organized  social  life 
do  not  exist  which  would,  if  present,  tend  to  make  the  farmer  look 
ahead  with  satisfaction  to  spending  his  whole  life  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  not  think  the  building  of  ^ood  roads,  a  com- 
prehensive marketing  system,  and  cheap  money  will  make  farm  life 
attractive?  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  solution,  in  the  main,  for 
making  farm  life  attractive? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  country-life  side  of  it  is  a  very  important  side — 
transportation,  etc. ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  it  is  desirable  and  nec- 
essary that  the  farmer  have  his  contacts.  In  country  life  the  indi- 
vidual is  isolated  and  needs  to  be  organized  into  groups. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Good  roads  will  bring  that  about. 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  will  help.  At  the  present  time  you  will  find 
a  group  around  a  certain  locality  who  are  especially  favored  and  are 
getting  the  advantages  of  schooling,  etc.,  whereas  those  outside  of 
certain  circles  are  not  getting  those  advantages.  I  just  happen 
to  have  a  chart  here  of  Dane  County,  Wis.,  which  shows  that  inside 
of  the  circles  they  have  railroads  and  schools,  and  those  out  about 
so  far  from  these  centers  seem  to  take  advantage  of  the  schools,  but 
outside  of  those  circles  they  are  not  getting  high-school  advantages. 
In  other  words,  the  farther  away  from  these  centers  of  life,  the  less 
likely  the  farmers  are  to  have  the  contacts  that  makes  the  life 
satisfactory. 

The  appropriation  is  asked  for  carrying  on  these  studies  from 
the  standpoint  of  making  the  farm  life  more  attractive. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  got  a  statement  showing  how  these 
proposed  expenditures  are  subdivided? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Among  these  different  projects?  You  stated  you 
would  put  it  in  the  record. 
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Dr.  Tatlok.  It  is  already  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  good  roads,  I  find  on  page  5 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  oi  Agri- 
cultiire  to  consider  the  subject  of  form  life  tnis  language : 

If  pa^ed  streets  are  desirable  and  necessary  In  the  city,  roads  In  the  country 
which  can  be  used  both  winter  and  snmmer  for  the  transportation  of  farm 
prodacts  and  the  easy  and  convenient  movement  of  the  people  between  country 
and  town  are  equally  necessary  and  should  be  provided. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Government  is  committing  itself 
to  the  building  of  paved  roads  in  the  country  ? 

Dr.  Tatlob.  That  is  a  question  for  Congress  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Koads.  .  ^ 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  recommendation  of  this  commission. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  idea  is  this:  In  Walworth  County,  Wis.,  Dr. 
Galpin  made  a  special  study  of  each  farmer  to  see  what  his  con- 
tacts were,  etc,  and  he  showed,  for  instance,  that  those  who  lived 
within  these  black  areas  [pointing  to  a  map]  had  hi^-school  advan- 
tages, and  those  outside  of  those  black  areas  were  not  using  the 
high  schools.  Of  course,  the  question  of  roads  is  very  important. 
If  you  have  better  roads,  you  can  go  farther. 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  is  very  extraordinary— *"  are 
equally  necessary  and  should  be  provided.''  In  the  city  100  vehicles 
pass  over  a  mile  of  road  to  eyeiy  1  vehicle  in  the  country  and 
100  people  are  taxed  and  contribute  to  building  the  road  where  1 
contributes  in  the  country,  hence  the  cost  per  individual  is  100  times 
greater.  The  average  length  of  road,  as  I  understand  it,  is  about 
1  mile  to  the  quarter  sectirai.  The  cost  of  building  hard-surface 
roads  is  about  $20,000  per  mile;  to  buUd  half  of  that  mile  it  will 
cost  $10,000  for  every  quarter  section  of  the  land.  The  average 
width  of  a  residential  lot  is  less  than  4  rods  and  of  a  business  lot  less 
than  2  rods.  The  two  combined,  less  than  6  rods«  which  makes  it 
only  one  twenty-seventh  of  the  length  of  road  along  the  quarter 
section. 

Is  it  practical  for  the  Federal  (xovemment  to  commit  itself  to 
these  hard  surface  roads  ?  Is  it  not  safe  to  leave  it  to  the  State  legis- 
latures and  the  people  in  the  respective  communities  to  determine 
what  roads  they  will  build?  Why  not  leave  it  to  the  good  judgment 
of  the  people? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  wording  of  the  statement, 
but  it  does  not  mean  that  there  ought  to  be  concrete  roads  all  over 
the  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  to  mean  exactly  what  is  stated  in  the 
report.  It  was  made  clear  before  this  committee  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  not  commit  itself  to  paved  roads  or  any 
other  hard  roads. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  department  has  not  committed  itself  to  any 
particular  type  of  road.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  action  that 
nas  been  taken  under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  aid  road  act  Many 
sand-clay  and  gravel  projects,  as  well  as  hard-surface  roads,  have 
been  approved  by  the  department  under  its  provisions. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  whatever  construction  on  the  words 
that  you  please;  the  word  ^^  paved ''  is  used;  yet  this  committee  never 
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was  committed  to  it;  the  Secretary  promised  the  committee  that  he 
never  would  commit  the  department  to  hard-surface  roads. 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  reference  is  made  in  the  Federal  aid  road  act 
to  any  particular  type  of  road.  It  requires,  however,  that  all  roads 
constructed  under  its  provisions  shall  be  "  substantial  in  character  '• 
which  means,  according  to  the  Secretary's  report  for  1919 — 

that  the  road  must  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  carry  the  prospective  traffic 
with  such  maintenance  expenses  that  the  total  annual  charges  will  represent 
a  reasonable  expenditure  for  the  public  service  rendered  by  the  highway.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  States  that  the  roads  on  which  Federal  funds  are  used 
be  substantially  constructed,  because  the  law  requires  them,  or  their  civil  sub- 
divisions, as  a  prerequisite  to  receiving  further  funds,  to  maintain  properly 
all  roads  built  with  Federal  aid.  There  Ls  qpthing  in  the  law  which  restricts 
types  of  construction  between  narrower  limits  than  those  estabUshed  by  sound 
finance  and  good  engineering  practice. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  the  statement  made  to  this  com- 
mittee before  that  bill  was  pa^ed.  It  was  stated  positively  that 
that  department  would  never  commit  itself  to  hard-surfaced  roads, 
and  here  we  find  a  recommendation 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  have  said,  the  department  has  not  committed 
itself  to  any  particular  type  of  road. 

The  Chairman.  The  word  "  paved  "  is  used. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  want  to  say  a^ain  that  the  statement  to  which 
Mr.  Haugen  refers  was  not  intended  to  commit  the  department  in 
any  way 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  does  it  mean,  Mr.  Harrison  1 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  refers  to  good  roads,  roads  which  are  "  substan- 
tial in  character,"  and  this  phrase  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  present  and  probable  traffic  and  other  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
particular  sections  where  the  roads  are  constructed.  I  have  alreadv 
given  a  concise  definition  of  the  term. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  Mr.  Harrison  is  right 
about  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  definite  statement  there.  "  Paved  "  is 
used.    Everybody  knows  what  a  paved  road  is. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  several  constructions  can  be  given 
to  many  words,  and  I  am  stating  to  you  now  the  construction  placed 
by  the  department  on  the  statement  you  have  quoted.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  statement  says  nothing  about  "  paved  '*  roads  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  will  examine  it  closely  you  will  note  that  it  reads  this 
way :  "  If  paved  streets  are  desirable  and  necessary  in  the  city,  roads 
in  the  country  which  can  be  used  both  winter  and  summer  for  the 
transportation  of  farm  products,"  etc.,  "are  equally  necessary  and 
should  be  provided."  This  statement,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  coun- 
try, says  merely  that  roads  which  can  be  used  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer— in  other  words,  roads  which  are  "substantial  in  character" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  definition  I  have  given  here — are  necessary 
and  should  be  provided. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else.  Dr.  Taylor  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Taylor. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AOoimetU  of  fund$^  hy  projects,  for  /loodl  year  lOtO  and  estimated  for  19tl, 
Bureau  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics. 


AUoCmflnU,  1930. 

Bstimates,  1931. 

Increese. 

crease. 

Pro!i«cts. 

Lump. 

SUto- 
tory. 

Total. 

Lamp. 

Statu- 
tory. 

Total. 

*    A4ntnfff(rBtlfln 

Stt,506 

30,070 
84,796 

880,830 

8,080 

18,740 

$73,386 

33,750 

108,585 

i343,6g6 

53,000 

30,800 

38,100 

110,530 

19,300 

82.830 

$46,600 

19,830 

9,440 

8,800 

9,900 

14,230 

3^400 

$46,660 

363,410 

61,440 

34,160 

88,000 

134,740 

31,760 

83,830 

$338,'666' 

$35,786 

1^  rotf^  «r  prodnrtion  .. 

#r  rWUI  u  gBiilxBtion 

43,096 

4.  Fhrm  flnoDe  and  fum  itte- 

34,160 

5,830 
89,190 
11,800 

18,100 

i.  Afrieoltanl    bbtoiy    tnd 

23,480 

81,770 

8,700 

14,730 

9,700 
8,780 
1,300 

16,566 

33,180 

85,660 

9,900 

14,790 
10,500 

7.  RmlUfestodiMt 

IL  DcmonstrmtioDaotiYitiet 
(^^tiitiif fln  work) 

Stflitiitflfy  vacanciM 

"^k  «-i— «» 

10,500 

...  ..••, 

Total 

318,100 

84,480 

303,500 

506,360     106.740 

611,990 

887,780 

78,880 

*  A  larne  part  of  the  work  of  the  protect  on  rural  oreuiizatioii  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  was  transferred 
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COMMITTEB  ON  AoKICnmTTBB, 

House  of  Kepresentatives, 
Tuesday^  Decernber  S,  1919. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Marvin  next 

Weather  Bureau. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  F.  HASVIN,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
WEATHEB  BTTSEATT,  DEPABTHENT  OF  AOBICITLTTrBE. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  accordance  with  the  program 
which  Mr.  Harrison  has  just  outlined,  I  have  prepared  a  statement 
here  on  the  estimates  for  the  Weather  Bureau.  With  your  permis- 
sion I  should  like  to  read  this,  and  I  think  the  hearing  may  go  along 
more  rapidly  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  brief  and  to. the  point? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir;  probably  more  so  than  I  could 
st^te  it  myself.  In  view  ot  the  fact  there  are  a  number  of  new  mem- 
bers on  the  committee,  I  have  taken  a  little  time  to  briefly  outline 
the  work  and  functions  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  No  more  concise 
statnnent  of  these  can  be  given  than  that  found  in  the  organic  act  of 
the  bureau,  which  in  part  reads  as  follows: 

Sec  S.  Tliat  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  and  after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
one,  shall  have  charge  of  the  forecasting  of  weather,  the  issue  of  storm  warn- 
ings, the  display  of  weather  and  flood  signals,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture, 
conunerce,  and  navigation,  the  gaging  and  reporting  of  rivers,  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  seacoaBt  telegraph  lines,  and  the  coUection  and  transmission 
of  marine  intelUgence  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  navigation,  the  reporting 
of  temperature  and  rainfall  conditions  for  the  cotton  interests,  the  display  of 
frost  and  cold-wave  signals,  tiie  distribution  of  meteorological  information  in 
tbe  interests  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the  taking  of  such  meteoro- 
logical observations  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and  record  the  climatic 
conditioiis  of  the  United  States,  or  as  are  essential  for  the  proper  execution  of 
the  foregoing  duties.    (Act  Ck:t  1,  1890,  c  1266,  s.  3,  26  Stat,  653.) 

I  quote  this  lan^age  to  show  that  agriculture  is  only  one  primary 
interest  which  the  Weather  Bureau  is  required  to  serve. 

Congress  has  placed  the  Weather  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  law  says  the  Weather  Bureau  must  serve  com- 
laerce  and  nav^tion  as  well  as  agriculture.  This  point  is  empha- 
sized in  order  uiat  this  ccMnmittee,  whose  primary  interests  are  of 
necessity  chiefly  in  behalf  of  agriculture,  may  neverthless  clearly 
leco^nize  how  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  is  the  greatpublic 
semce  which  the  Weather  Bureau  is  requirea  to  render.    Without 
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exag^ration  I  can  confidently  say  that  there  is  scarcely  any  impor- 
tant industry  or  activity  of  the  Nation  which  is  not  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  influenced  by  weather  conditions,  and  there^re  needs 
the  advices,  information,  and  economic  benefite  which  flow  from  the 
full  and  efficient  administration  of  all  the  duties  of  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

If  you  go  back,  ffeqfclemen,  to  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
which  created  the  >^ather  Service  in  1870,  you  will  see  that  the  pri- 
mary object  was  to  benefit  navigation — ^marine  navigation — to  save 
life  and  property  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  Nearly 
50  years  of  splendid  service  to  the  Nation  now  stands  to  the  credit  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  and  to-day  navigation  of  the  air  for  both  civil 
and  military  purposes  is  a  complete  realization.  More  than  evel* 
before  the  science  of  meteorology  is  now  called  upon  in  aid  of  aerial 
navigation.  Lives  and  property  engaged  in  aeronautics  must  now 
be  spared  and  conserved,  and  the  estimates  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
make  provision  for  much-needed  extensions  in  this  direction.  This 
service  by  the  Weather  Bureau  in  aid  of  aviation  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Post  Office,  the  Air  Service,  and 
all  interested  in  the  development  of  civil  aeronautics.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  that  the  outcome  of  the  wfir  has  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  an  entirely  new  set  of  working  conditions,  and  these  impose 
upon  the  Weather  Bureau  large  extensions  of  its  work  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  fully  serve  the  public,  the  industries,  commerce,  and 
navigation,  especially  the  present-day  navigation  of  the  air  and  of 
the  oceans.  * 

Meteorology  applied  to  military  operations  acccMnplished  many 
wonderful  results  during  the  war,  and  even  in  peace  time  its  advices 
and  inf5rmation  are  incuspensable  to  many  branches  of  the  military, 
such  as  the  Air  Service,  the  Coast  and  Field  Artillery,  the  gas-war- 
fare section,  and  to  the  Navy  in  its  operations  of  heavy  gunfire, 
navigation  of  the  air  and  the  oceans,'  and  like  activities. 

During  the  war  a  proclamation  of  the  President  charged  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  with  the  duty  of  organizing  and  directing  the  meteoro- 
logical work  of  the  Army.  In  a  public  address  on  aeronautics  in  the 
United  States,  Gen.  George  O.  Squier  makes  the  following  statement 
with  reference  to  the  meteorological  work  of  the  Army  developed 
during  the  war: 

The  success  which  the  meteorological  service  has  attained  would  have  been 
wholly  Impossible  had  it  not  been  for  the  intimate  and  effective  cooperation 
which  has  been  extended  to  it  in  all  of  its  projects  by  Director  C.  F.  Marvin 
and  the  entire  staff  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

That  effective  cooperation  is  still  in  full  force,  as  far  as  available 
funds  permit,  but  tne  hand  of  the  Weather  Bureau  must  now  be 
strengthened  so  that  it  can  properly  meet  all  the  obligations  imposed 
by  post-war  conditions  and  devolving  upon  it  by  force  of  the  pro- 
visions of  its  organic  act.  No  other  agency  of  the  Government  now 
has  like  authority  of  law  to  engage  in  or  perform  meteorological 
work,  and  if  the  Weather  Bureau  fails  to  meet  requirements  it  will 
certainly  become  necessary  for  other  Federal  agencies  to  undertake 
the  work.  Obviously  this  would  involve  much  wasteful  duplication 
and  call  for  far  larger  ultimate  expenditures. 

There  should  be  one  and  only  one  strong  Government  agency  en- 
gaged in  conducting  all  lines  of  work  in  meteorology.     Its  service 
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of  adyioes,  information,  warnings,  and  observations  must  at  all 
times  be  made  available  to  every  interest  needing  them  or  benefited 
thereby.  Failure  to  meet  any  of  these  obligations  opens  the  way  to 
se^egation  of  functions,  duplication,  and  waste. 

Duuring  the  war  the  expenditures,  personnel,  and  activities  of  the 
bureau  were  held  to  the  absolute  minimum.  Important  lines  of  work 
were  curtailed,  and  urgently  needed  extensions  were  restricted  or 
deferred.  The  funds,  formerly  suflScient,  are  now  inadequate  to  con- 
duct the  same  activities.  The  time  has  come  when  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  Weather  Bureau  must  be  adjusted  to  its  new  responsi- 
bilities. 

These  estimates  are  not  intended  to  provide  for  anything  but 
argent  necessities.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  our  program  is  a  great 
tctual  service  to  the  whole  public  based  upon  a  long  experience  of 
the  bureau  in  doing  like  work.  No  large  expenditures  upon  ques- 
tionable schemes  of  investigation  or  developments  with  doubtful 
outcome  are  contemplated.  It  is  altogether  a  question  of  normal 
legitimate  growth.  We  can  not  stop  the  Nation  from  growing,  and 
the  Weather  Bureau  must  grow  with  the  Nation.  I  appeal  to  you, 
gentlemen,  simply  for  funds  to  rehabilitate  the  bureau  from  the 
consequences  of  tne  war  and  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  new  demands 
it  now  faces. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  general  statement  without  a  brief 
discussion  of  salary  increases,  notwithstanding  that  all  provisions 
for  increases  are  excluded  from  thesQ  estimates  because  of  the  plans 
tot  the  reclassification  of  Federal  emplovees.  The  salary  situation, 
however,  is  distressing,  and  I  mention  this  unpleasant  subject  here 
only  because  it  is  so  vital  and  because  the  salaries  of  employees  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  were  fixed  many  years  ago,  and  have  remained 
nearly  stationary  ever  since.  As  a  class  these  men  were  decidedly 
underpaid  before  the  war  as  compared  with  many  employees  in 
newer  branches  of  the  Department  and  Government. 

The  bonuses,  etc.,  afford  no  adequate  remedy  for  this  situation, 
because  insufficient,  and  they  do  not  and  can  not  extend  even-handed 
justice.  Loyal,  faithful,  and  efficient  employees  of  our  bureau  pa- 
triotically held  their  posts  under  distressing  conditions  during  the 
war.  Great  unrest  and  discontent  are  now  growing  among  these 
faithful  public  servants,  as  they  feel  more  keenly  the  pinch  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  see  the  wages-of  the  plumber,  the  carpen- 
ter, the  mason,  the  printer,  in  fact,  of  the  mechanic  in  every  grade,  as 
also  the  paj  of  miners,  railroad  men,  and  ordinary  uneducated  labor- 
ers, includmg  the  salaries  of  professional  and  technical  men  in  the  in- 
dustries, going  higher  and  higher.  The  average  daily  wage  of  26 
building  trades  in  New  York  Citv,  as  issued  November  8,  is  $6.87. 
The  average  daily  wage  of  the  helpers  in  these  same  trades  is  $4.75. 
The  average  daily  basic  pay  of  the  500  technical  field  employees  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  calculated  on  a  basis  of  six  days  to  the  week 
and  50  weeks  to  the  year^  and  with  an  average  length  of  service  of 
15  years,  is  $4.38.  That  is  to  say,  the  technical  and  scientific  men 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  now  receive  less  pay  than  the  wage  of  me- 
chanics' helpers,  based  upon  service  six  days  a  week.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  average  daily  pay  of  Weather  Bureau  field  employees 
is  considerably^  less  than  $4.38,  because  they  are  required  to  be  on 
doty  every  day  in  the  year,  Sundays  and  holidays  included.    More 
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than  thai,  a  laree  part  of  them  perforin  work  that  carries  them  well 
into  the  hours  oi  the  night.  Mechanics  would  receive  time  and  a  half 
or  double  time  for  similar  hours,  which  is  not  available  to  our  Grov- 
emment  men,  and  which,  if  added  to  the  average  of  $6.87  per  day 
shown  for  mechanics,  maxes  the  comparison  all  the  more  significant 

The  service  performed  by  our  meteorologists  is  unsurpassed  in  its 
scientific  technolo^  and  importance  to  the  Nation.  In  the  nearly 
50  years  of  the  existence  of  the  bureau,  its  experts  have  brought  the 
service  of  meteorology  applied  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  a 
highly  advanced  stage  of  perfection.  Great  atmospheric  disturbances 
visit  with  relative  frequency  one  section  of  the  country  or  another. 
Violent  storms,  cold  waves,  frosts,  freezes,  hurricanes,  floods,  heavy 
snows,  and  the  like,  repjeatedly  cause  destruction  of  property,  such  as 
shipping  on  the  Great  JLakes  and  coastal  waters  of  tne  Nation  and  in 
recent  times  the  lives  and  property  engaged  in  aerial  navigation. 
.Crops  and  farms  in  flooded  districts  are  laid  waste.  Lambs,  live 
stock,  and  meat  animals  in  the  stock  ranges  of  the  West  are  killed  by 
blizzards  and  cold  waves.  Orchard  crops,  truck  gardens,  and  vine- 
yards everywhere  are  damaged  by  frosts  and  freezes.  The  men  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  are  the  sentinels  ever  on  guard  against  these 
injurious  natural  forces.  By  forecasts  and  warnings,  issued  and 
disseminated  well  in  advance,  great  economic  benefits  and  saving 
accrue  to  the  Nation  through  the  precautionary  measures  which  can 
be  taken  on  timely  advices  to  minimize  or  ward  oflf  injuries  which 
otherwise  inevitably  attend  the  ^eat  atmospheric  phenomena  men- 
tioned. Efficiency  in  the  execution  of  this  work  requires  military 
promptness  and  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  orders  and  frequently 
entails  continuous  duty,  day  and  night,  whenever  exigencies  arise, 
and  regardless  of  the  conventicmal  hours  of  work,  and  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  alike. 

The  educational  qualifications,  devotion  to  the  science,  and  the 
intellectual  attainments  of  the  men  competent  to  perform  these  im- 
portant functions  and  conduct  the  researches  and  investigations  es- 
sential to  progress  and  the  development  of  science  are  of  the  highest 
order.  These  men  now  appeal  for  recognition — plead  for  simple 
justice  in  the  form  of  adequate  compensation  under  existing  con- 
ditions. 

The  present  plans  for  the  reclassification  of  salaries  of  Govern- 
ment employees  applies  only  to  employees  in  Washington.  Nearly 
70  per  cent  of  the  Weather  Bureau  men  are  in  the  field,  and  I  must 
urge  with  all  the  sincerity  within  my  power  that  this  Confess  ex- 
tend quickly  to  these  men  in  the  field  the  relief  so  long  delayed,  so 
justly  deserved,  and  so  urgently  needed. 

Passing  from  these  generalizations  to  the  more  detailed  features 
of  my  estimates,  I  must  emphasize  again  that  every  increase  re- 
quested is  now  deemed  urgently  necessary  to  enable  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  meet  the  new  conditions  which  it  now  faces. 

Our  appropriations  have  remained  nearly  stationary  during  the 
period  of  the  war  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  now  be  brought  up 
to  working  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  proceed  to  the  de- 
tailed estimates,  which  begin  with  the  statutory  roll,  page  25. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  take  them  up  item  by  item? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  read  a  brief  state- 
ment in  regard  to  that  roll,  covering  the  few  minor  changes,  and 
then  we  can  go  to  a  discussion  of  the  items. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  refer  to  the  page  of  the  estimates,  the 
number  of  the  item,  and  read  the  first  line  of  each  item  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Page  25.  This  is  what  is  called  the  statutory  roll 
of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Before*  you  start,  may  I  ask  you  a  question: 
Which  item  here  is  it  that  comprises  these  field  operators,  the  ones 
who  work  outside? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Those  will  come  in  item  55 — it  is  further  along  in 
the  estimates;  the  field  men  are  item  55,  on  page  29.  I  would  like 
to  take  that  up  in  detail  later. 

The  statutory  roll  calls  for  no  explanation,  because,  under  the  De- 
partmental instructions,  no  material  change  was  permitted  except 
to  make  a  few  necessary  transfers  from  the  miscellaneous  rolls  which 
have  been  reduced  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  point  out  the  increases  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  After  making  these  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll, 
will  you  still  be  carrying  any  clerks  on  your  lump  fund  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  not  the  lump  sum  appropriations  carry 
salaries? 

Mr.  Mar\in.  Oh,  yes.    Mr.  Anderson  spoke  about  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  Future  appointments  made  imder  the  lump  sum 
appropriations  will  not  be  carried  on  the  statutory  roll.  So  you 
may  have  a  number  outside  of  those  appearing  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Sfr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  scientific  and  technical  men,  but  not  clerks. 
There  will  be  a  number  of  employees  on  the  lump-sum  appropria- 
tions: none,  however,  of  the  character  that  go  on  the  statutory  roll 
according  to  the  plan  by  which  the  statutory  rolls  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous rolls  are  differentiated  at  the  present  time.  These  trans* 
fers,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  which  I  referred  are  the  transfers  which 
are  made  in  accordance  with  the  plans  under  which  we.  have  been 
working  for  several  years.  The  scientific  and  technical  men  are 
carried  on  the  miscellaneous  rolls.  The  clerical  force,  laborers,  and 
men  of  that  chaincter,  are  carried  on  the  statutory  roll.  These 
transfers,  for  example,  of  two  clerks  at  $1,200  each. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  subdivision  10,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Marvin.  On  page  27,  near  the  top. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  well  to  take  them  up  from  the  be- 
^nning,  starting  on  page  25,  item  10  (32  clerks,  class  1),  there  is  an 
increase  of  two  dv  transfer  from  lump  fund. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Those  are  the  two  I  am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  reduce  the  clerk  hire  there,  too,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  makes  the  difference  between  last  year's  request  of 
$37,200  and  this  vear's  estimate  of  $37,600  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Your  next  change  is  down  in  item  24? 

Mr.  Marvin.  (Item  24,  one  supervising  instrument  maker.) 
Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true.  Those  are  all  the  changes  there  are  on 
that  page. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  on  page  26,  in  article,  31,  you  have  a  change? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Item  34.    (One  assistant  engineer,  $1,200.) 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  item  31.  It  is  $840  in  here,  and  it  was  $720  in 
the  other.  ^ 

Mr.  Marvin.  One  skilled  mechanic,  .$840,  according  to  my  copy, 
item  31. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  a  difference  in  last  year's  appropriation;  34  is 
added,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Thirty-four  (one  assitant  engineer,  $1,200) — that  is 
a  new  place. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  next  one  is  39  (one  repairman,  $1,200). 

Mr.  Marvin,  The  changes  in  the  statutory  roll  are  summarized  on 
the  top  of  page  27:  New  place,  one  assistant  engineer.  Transfers: 
Two  clerks,  one  supervising  instrument  maker  and  one  repairman. 
Those  are  the  only  changes  in  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  those  men  were  formerly 
carried  on  the  lump  sum  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  new  men  taken  on  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  new  place  submitted? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  a  new  place  submitted,  for  an  assistant 
engineer. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Those  men  transferred  were  car- 
ried on  the  lump  sum  at  the  same  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  same  salaries,  yes,  sir.  Those  were  new  places 
which  were  required  and  for  which  there  were  no  places  on  the 
statutory  roll.  Under  the  law,  we  can  appoint  those  men  on  the 
miscellaneous  roll  and  in  the  next  estimates,  transfer  them  to  the 
statutory  roll.    That  is  the  plan  followed  at  the  present  time. 

Mr,  Anderson.  I  notice  all  through  these  estimates  that  apparently 
under  your  lump-sum  appropriations  you  do  not  estimate  for  any 
clerks. 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  somehow  or  other  during  the  year  a  lot  of 
clerks  get  on  that  roll  and  then  the  next  year  they  appear  as  trans- 
ferred from  the  lump-fund  roll  to  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  that  case,  in  tne  present  Weather 
Bureau  case,  you  will  notice,  three  of  those  places  are  on  the  aero- 
logical  roll.  That  is  a  new  line  of  work  that  Congress  gave  us 
money  for  the  development  of  a  year  or  two  ago.  We  could  not 
foresee  at  the  time  the  estimates  were  made,  just  exactly  the  number 
of  clerks  we  would  need.  The  law  gives  us  the  authority  to  employ 
clerks  under  those  exigencies  in  the  development  and  expansion  of 
new  work.  We  are  authorized  by  law  to  employ  those  clerks  on 
the  miscellaneous  roll  and  to  pay  them  from  the  miscellaneous  fund 
until  the  positions  are  made  statutory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Those  are  temporary  clerks;  not  permanent? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  permanent,  not  temporary.  We  transfer 
them  in  the  next  estimates  to  the  statutory  roll  and  reduce  the  mis- 


cellaneous fund  accordingly. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 


may  proceed  here  with  my  statement, 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  situation  that  is  not  set  out  in 
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these  estimates  at  all  as  I  think  you  should  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  under  which  we  are  struggling. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  this  item,  explain  the  new  place 
item  34  (one  assistant  engineer,  $1,200).  Let  us  dispose  of  item  by 
item,  and  clear  it  up  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Marvtn.  This  new  place  is  for  an  assistant  engineer.  The 
Weather  Bureau  has  its  own  property  at  Twenty-fourth  and  M 
Streets,  in  this  city.  We  have  buildings  and  grounds  and  operate 
our  own  light  and  power  plant.  Men  are  on  duty  there  from  6 
and  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10  and  11  o'clock  at  njght.  The 
forecast  work  requires  work  at  nighttime,  and  our  power-plant 
employees  must  be  on  duty  there  all  this  time  and  keep  the  plant 
in  operation.  We  have  one  engineer  now  and  we  are  asking  for 
an  assistant  engineer.  The  plant  is  in  charge  of  a  fireman  when  the 
engineer  is  oflp  dutv.  He  can  not  be  on  duty  all  the  time.  It  is 
unsafe  and  unsatisfactory  to  leave  that  expensive  plant  in  charge  of 
the  fireman.  We  want  an  assistant  engineer  there  at  $1,200  to  take 
diarge  when  the  engineer  is  not  on  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  from  6  in  the  morning  until  11  at  night? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Calvert,  at  what  time  do  tney  start  up  in  the 
morning? 
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Mr.  Calvert.  The  engines  are  started  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
observations  begin  at  7.30, 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  force  have  you  there  beyond  the 
seven  hours? 

Mr.  Calvert.  The  map  force  consists,  all  told,  of  about  15  men, 
including  the  telegraph  operators.  These  men  are  engaged  on  the 
scientific  features  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  building  has  to  be  heated  from  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  11  o'clock  at  night? 

Mr.  Calvert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  one  engineer? 

Mr.  Calvert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  firemen? 

Mr.  Calvert.  May  I  make  this  statement?  Up  to  a  few  months 
ago  we  had  a  fireman  and  steamfitter  at  $840,  who  had  been  with 
ns  a  great  many  years  and  who  was  competent  to  take  icare  of  that 
plant.  He  resigned  and  is  receiving  now,  as  I  understand,  $7  a  day 
m  the  navy  yard. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  firemen  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Calvert.  We  have  five,  including  the  fireman  and  steamfitter. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  a  plant  is  it? 

Mr.  Calvert.  We  have  two  large  boilers.  The  horsepower  de- 
veloned,  I  can  not  say  off-hand.  The  two  boilers  heat  a  group  of 
buildings;  that  is,  one  big  main  building  and  annexes  which  are 
entirely  separated  from  the  main  building.  In  addition  they  fur- 
nish the  power  for  all  of  the  printing  presses  and  machine  shops. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  These  five  men  are  not  on  duty 
all  at  the  same  time? 
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Mr.  Calvert.  Oh,  no ;  we  have  two  firemen  on  duty  from  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  imtil  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  one  fireman  after  11 
o'clock. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  None  of  them  work  more  than 
eight  hoursv? 

Mr.  Cal\^ebt.  They  work  a  full  eight  hours;  we  have  an  eight-hour 
shift  for  the  power-plant  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  work  Sundays  and  holidays! 

Mr.  Calvert.  Sundays  and  holidays  mcluded. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  said  you  had  two  boilers? 

Mr.  Calvert.  Two  boilers. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  is  the  power  they  generate? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Rated  at  100  horsepower  each. 

The  Chairman,  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  how  much  coal  they 
consume  ? 

Mr.  Calvert.  We  consiune  a  ton  and  a  half  to  two  tons  of  coal  a 
day. 

^  Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  takes  four  men  to  fire  a  ton  and  a  half  to 
two  tons  of  coal  a  day? 

Mr.  Calvert.  We  only  have  two  employees  on  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  you  have  four  or  five  firemen? 

Mr.  Calvert.  They  work  in  8-hour  shifts,  24  hours  a  day,  and 
there  are  not  more  than  two  firemen  on  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Don't  you  suppose  it  would  be  cheaper  if  you 
would  fire  them  and  get  two  good  men  in  their  places,  and  that  you 
would  get  better  results? 

Mr.  Calvert.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  could  get  men  who 
would  work  12  hours  on  a  stretch. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  can  not  get  good  men  on  the  salaries  you 
are  paying? 

Mr.  Calvert.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  did  you  say  is  consumed  in  24 
hours? 

Mr.  CAL^^:RT,  About  a  ton  and  a  half  a  day.  I  have  not  the  exact 
figures. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  takes  five  men  to  shovel  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  coal  a  day? 

Mr.  Calvert,  There  are  only  two  men  on  duty  at  one  time  in  the 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  all  there  are  five  men? 

Mr.  Calmsrt.  In  all  there  are  five  meJi. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  three  shifts? 

Mr.  Calvert.  On  the  three  shifts. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  five;  why  not  six?  How  do  you  manage  your 
third  shift? 

Mr.  Calvert.  Simply  beciiuse  after  work  is  closed  down  at  11 
o'clock  at  night,  it  only  takes  one  man  to  keep  the  fires  going.  They 
are  banked  or  semibanked. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  He  is  a  watchman,  then,  after  that? 

Mr.  Calvert.  You  may  call  him  a  watchman,  but  he  has  to  keep 
the  fires  going  from  11  o'clock  at  night  until  7  o'clock  in  the 
iriornim^. 

Mr.  Lesiier.  Would  not  those  fires  keep  going  without  him? 

Mr.  Calvert.  I  believe  it  would  be  unsafe  to  leave  the  plant 
^lone. 
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Mr.  liBSHER.  If  that  is  all  the  coal  those  men  shovel,  thev  ai^  not 
overworked.    Do  you  know  what  a  fireman  usually  shovels? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  do  not,  but  we  must  have  a  man  there  whether  he 
is  busy  shoveling  coal  or  not. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Supposing  the  manufacturing  interests  and  busi- 
ness interests,  outside  interests,  were  to  work  on  that  basis,  how 
would  they  operate?  If  they  had  to  have  four  firemen  on  in  order 
ta  handle  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal  a  day,  how  much  would  get  done 
in  this  conn^  if  individuals  managed  their  business  in  any  such 
manner  as  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  depends  on  what  kind  of  a«  plant  they  operate, 
of  course. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  kind  of  a 
plant  they  operate.  If  you  have  two  boilers,  furnishing  100  horse- 
power, and  keep  two  firemen  on  hand  to  keep  those  boilers  run- 
ning— ^two  firemffli  on  duty  on  one  shift  to  keep  those  two  boilers 
running — any  business  man  would  say  there  ought  to  be  a  reform 
in  the  business,  I  would  think.  Are  the  boilers  so  separated  that 
one  man  can  not  put  coal  into  both  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Calvrrt.  The  boilers  are  closely  related. 

Mt.  Hutchinson.  Do  these  firemen  do  any  other  work  but  fire 
this  ton  and  a  half  of  coal  f 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  not ;  the  firemen  do  only  the  firemen's  work. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  All  they  do  is  to  handle  this  ton  and  a  half 
of  coal  a  day,  these  five  men ;  is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Calvert.  That  is  all  they  do,  and  take  care  of  the  general 
plant.   We  assign  them  to  no  other  labor. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  other  work  does  a  fireman  do  except  put 
in  the  coal? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Of  course,  he  has  to  keep  the  engine  room  clean  and 
to  take  the  ashes  out  and  see  to  the  hauling  of  them  away,  and  see 
that  a  man  calls  for  the  ashes,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  But  a  man  calls  for  the  ashes? 

Mr.  MiARViN.  He  has  to-  place  them  where  he  can  get  them.  We 
have  a  little  hoist  in  the  basement  room  that  takes  the  ashes  out. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  about  two  or  three  wheel-barrows  full? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  put  onto  the  hoist  in  cans,  or  in  receptacles 
of  that  character — fireproof  receptacles.  The  question  here  is, 
whether  it  is  proper  administration  that  this  heating  and  power 
plant,  two  generators,  and  all  that  machinery  which  is  kept  in  opera- 
tion up  to  11  o'clock  at  night,  should  be  left  in  charge  of  a  man  who 
is  not  an  engineer,  especially  the  kind  of  fireman  you  can  employ 
for  $840;  or  whether  we  should  have  a  responsible  assistant  engineer 
at  higher  pay  to  do  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  investigations  as  to  the  number 
wnployed  at  other  plants  outside  of  your  department,  and  how  many 
diould  be  required  to  run  a  plant  of  this  sort? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  have  not  made  any  comparison  of  that  sort.  We 
have  submitted  this  because  we  believe  it  to  be  a  reasonable  provision, 
and  we  think  it  is  not  an  unfair  comparison  with  other  branches  of 
the  Government  where  they  are  operating  under  similar  conditions. 
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This  plant  is  by  itself  and,  as  I  have  explained,  we  have  a  printing 
plant  and  machine  shop,  and  the  power  is  used  for  running  the 
presses  and  machinery.  The  engines  are  in  operation  all  during  the 
day,  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  holidays  and  Sundays.  We 
have  the  night  forecasting,  which  is  rarely  completed  before  11  o'clock. 
Then  there  is  the  heating  of  the  buildings  in  cold  weather.  It  is  a 
pretty- long  stretch  on  duty,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  for  one  engi- 
neer to  do  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  concede  probably  you  are  justified  in  asking  for  an 
assistant  engineer.  One  engineer  can  not  stay  on  duty  in  a  plant 
and  watch  the  machinery,  the  engines  and  dyamos,  for  24  hours  if 
they  are  continuously  in  operation.  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  two 
firemen  should  be  engaged  at  the  same  time,  just  to  fire  two  boilers 
closely  related  and  that  do  not  consume  any  more  than  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  coal  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  this  condition  of  the  four  firemen  at  $720 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  and  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
have  that  number. 

Mr.  Jones.  Necessary,  why?  To  run  the  boilers,  or  for  some  other 
reason  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  those  men  are  engaged  not  only  on  firing 
work,  but  must  look  after  the  engines  and  dynamos,  which  require 
frequent  attention. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  it  takes  two  firemen  to  fire  two 
boilers  that  are  closely  related  and  bum  only  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
coal  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  My  experience  is  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  men  on 
duty  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Suppose  a  manufacturer  were  to  run  his  busi- 
ness that  way.    How  long  do  you  think  he  would  run  it? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not  a  manufacturer. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  is,  in  all  six  men  producing  a  hundred  horse- 

Eower  in  24  hours — ^five  firemen  and  one  engineer.  Now,  it  takes  100 
orsepower  to  run  many  private  institutions  in  the  country,  and  if 
any  one  used  six  men  in  producing  100  horsepower  he  ought  to  buy 
new  equipment  if  he  has  such  equipment  as  that.  What  kind  of 
engines  are  they  ?  . 

Mr.  Marvin,  These  are  internal-combustion  boilers. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  The  rest  of  it  is  electrical  machinery? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  rest  of  it  is  electrical  machinery — two  generators 
and  two  engines. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Of  course,  a  private  institution,  in  private  business, 
would  use  three  men  to  perform  in  24  hours,  one  man  for  each  8 
hours.  That  is  what  you  would  have  to  do  if  you  were  running  a 
private  business;  but  here  you  have  six  and  are  asking  for  seven. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  seems  large.  In  my  country  one  en^- 
neer  would  shovel  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal  and  run  the  engme 
besides,  without  the  firemen.  That  matter  should  be  looked  into, 
Doctor. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  consider  a  reallotment  of 
that  force  if  it  is  possible  to  work  it  out,  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  your  permission,  to  give  this  matter  further  considera- 
tion and  submit  a  statement  to  you  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Where  is  this  plant? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  At  Twenty-fourth  and  M  Streets. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  coal  do  they  bum ;  soft  coal  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Soft  coal  at  the  present  tune.  We  formerly  burned 
hard  coal. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  Item  No.  35  (one  fireman  and  steam 
fitter,  $840).    What  does  he  do! 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  an  additional  fireman  to  the  four  that  are 
in  the  previous  item,  and  his  duties,  in  addition  to  fireman,  are  to 
look  after  the  maintenance  of  the  steam-heating  and  plumbing  work 
of  the  bureau.  He  is  called  a  fireman  and  steam  fitter,  simply  be- 
cause he  has  this  additional  qualification.  Very  little  of  his  time 
should  be  devoted  to  the  power  plant,  but  it  is  necessary  under  pres- 
ent ctmditions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  outside  of  the  engine  room? 

Mr. Marvin.  His  duties  carry  him  outsioe  of  the  engine  room; 
wherever  the  heating  equipment  or  plumbing  of  the  building  requires 
alteration  or  attention  or  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  Item  39  (one  repair  man  by  transfer 
fnnn  lump  fund  for  station  salaries,  $1,200).    What  are  nis  duties? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  the  case  of  an  employee  in  the  field.    This 
is  a  line  repair  man,  what  is  called  a  repair  man  of  the  telegraph 
line.    We  have  a  telegraph  line  down  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape 
Henry  to  Cape  Hatteras. 
.  The  Chairman.  It  is  outside  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  outside  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  is  outside  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Tincher.  What  is  Item  37  (one  captain  of  the  watch) ;  is 
that  in  this  main  buildinjg? 

Mr. Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  on  this  property. 

Mr.  Tincher.  He  is  a  different  man  from  these  others? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Then  Item  38  (one  electrician) — ^he  is  in  the  same 
building? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  the  Weather  Bureau  property.  The  Weather 
Bureau  property  consists  of  a  central  building  with  a  wing  or  exten- 
sion running  around  the  grounds. 

Mr.  Tincher.  This  electrician  has  to  do  with  the  machinery  that 
is  operated  by  this  lOO-horsepower  boiler  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  also  the  lighting,  the  heating,  and 
the  power  of  our  building  operated  from  this  power  plant ;  the  elec- 
trican  looks  after  all  wiring,  installations,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  large 
number  of  batteries  used  in  the  operation  of  automatically  recording 
instruments,  signals,  etc. 

Mr.  Tn^CHER.  That  is  all  the  power  he  has  any  Jurisdiction  over, 
the  electricity  that  is  furnished  by  this  lOO-horsepower  plant  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tincher.  And  the  captain  of  the  watch,  does  he  look  after 
the  same  building? 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  watch  force  and  the  laborers 
of  the  bureau  required  in  and  around  the  grounds  and  the  messengers 
who  carry  the  maps,  forecasts,  and  so  forth,  into  the  city  routes, 
and  the  general  supervision  of  the  laboring  force. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Item  89  (one  repair  man),  that  is  a  man  out  in  the 
field?    That  is  right? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  Item  40  (one  repair  man,  $960)  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  another  repair  man. 

Mr.  Jones.  Out  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  is  in  the  field ;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  about  Item  42  (four  repair  men,  at  $840  each)  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  repair  men  who  are  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  Item  43  (six  repair  men,  at  $720  each)  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  Item  44  (four  watchmen,  at  $720  each),  where  are  they 
stationed  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Jones.  For  how  many  buildings? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  one  main  building  and  one  auxiliary  build- 
ing^ that  extends  around  two  angles  of  the  square. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  in  one  block,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  all  in  one  block ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  four  watchmen  for  them? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  required ;  we  could  not  properly  guard  the  build- 
ings with  less. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  could  we  not  consolidate  these  four  watch- 
men with  the  four  firemen  and  give  them  more  money  and  get  better 
service? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mi\  Hutchinson.  Why  could  you  not  get  a  man  for  $720 

Mr.  Marvin.  If  I  may  ask  Mr.  Calvert — ^he  has  more  knowledge 
of  the  watch  force  and  the  firemen's  work — and  if  he  can  make  a 
statement  it  may  help  to  provide  an  explanation  here  as  to  the 
number  of  watcmnen  required. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  operating  this  heating 
plant? 

Mr.  Calvert.  I  have  not  the  figures,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  we  can 
very  easily  secure  them  for  you.  We  have  a  very  competent  en- 
gineer, wfio  is  intrusted  witn  the  details  of  the  operation  of  the 
plant 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  an  approximate  amount, 
if  you  can  give  it. 

Sir.  Calvert.  That  is,  you  wish  the  coal  and  material 

The  Chairman.  To  heat  and  light  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Cal\'ert.  I  would  not  venture  an  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  it  would  be  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  compare  with  the  general  charge 
the  city  makes  for  light  ? 

Mr.  Calvert.  That  has  been  investigated  a  number  of  'times,  and 
it  was  found  more  advantageous  to  continue  our  present  arrange- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  tlie  cost  b(j»  considerably  less? 

Mr.  Calv-ert.  When  you  figure  the  new  equipment  required  in 
changing  over  from  direct  current  to  alternating  current  equipment, 
it  is  very  much  more  economical  under  the  present  arrangement. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  You  mean,  the  cost  of  current  in  Washington  is 
such  that  you  could  operate  a  lOO-horsepower  plant  with  this  kind 
'>f  expensive  plant  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  the  current  ? 
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Mr.  Calvert.  A  few  years  ago  the  matter  was  investigated,  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  from  our  own  power  to  city  power.  I  was 
not  among  the  men  who  investigated  the  matter,  but  the  report 
showed  it  to  be  more  economical  to  retain  the  present  plant. 

Mr.  TiNCHBR.  Do  you  know  what  the  power  price  is  for  current? 

Mr.  Calvert.  For  an  individual,  I  think  it  is  10  cents. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Oh,  no;  for  power? 

Mr.  Calvert.  For  power;  1  do  not  know  exactly;  probably  3,  4, 
or  5  cents,  depending  on  consumption. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  ago  was  this  investigation  made! 

Mr.  Calvert.  About  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  plant  is  a  direct-current  plant? 

Mr.  Calvert.  A  direct-current  plant,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  means  heavier  wires? 

Mr.  Calvert.  You  understand  the  power  required  principally  is 
in  connection  with  the  printing  plant  and  machine  shop,  which  are 
near  the  generators.  Every  press  and  machine  has  its  individual 
motor,  and  it  would  require  a  new  motor  for  every  press  or  else  new 
converters  to  switch  over  from  our  own  central  plant  to  the  city 
plant. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Because  you  can  not  use  an  alternating  current  to 
run  a  direct-current  motor. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  have  now,  220  volte? 

Mr.  Calvert.  One  hundred  and  ten. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Direct  current? 

Mr.  Cai.vbrt.  One  hundred  and  ten  voltage,  direct  current. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  machine,  just  one  macnine,  that  makes  that 
transfer  from  direct  to  alternating  current. 

Mr.  Lesher.  The  transformer. 

Mr.  Calvert.  You  have  to  convert  from  alternating  to  direct  cur- 
rent, which  is  expensive,  I  understand. 

Ifo.  Lesher.  Oh,  no ;  up  where  I  come  from  we  change  over  right 
along.    It  depends  on  the  amount  you. want  to  transform. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  a  transformer  from  a  high  voltage  to  a 
low  voltage,  not  converting  from  alternating  to  direct  current  on  a 
rotary  converter. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  at  least  $16,000  a  year  to  run  this  plant, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  we  could  make  progress  if  you  would  permit 
us  to  submit  a  supplemental  statement  covering  the  cost  of  the 
operation  of  the  plant  on  definite  data  we  can  easily  get  at  the  office. 
But  we  have  not  come  prepared,  not  expecting  this  particular  ques- 
tion to  arise,  to  answer  your  inquiries  in  regard  to  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  this  is  the  place  to  thresh  out  these 
questions,  but  you  may  insert  a  statement. 

8TATEMENT    RBQABDINO    THE    HEAT,    LIGHT,    AND    POWEB    PLANT    OF    THE    WEATHER 

BUREAU. 

The  Weather  Bureau  maiatains  Its  own  plant  for  producing  heat,  light,  and 
power.  Two  boilers  of  a  capacity  of  100  horsepower  each  are  used.  The 
tiectrtc  current  for  light  and  power  Is  generated  by  two  separate  units,  an 
SO-horsepower  engine  attached  to  a  50-kilowatt  generator,  and  a  30-horsepower 
engine  connected  with  a  25-kilowatt  generator.     The  work  of  the  Weather 
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Bureau  requires  that  this  plant  be  In  active  operation  from  7  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m., 
and  sometimes  later,  every  day  In  the  year,  Sundays  and  holidays  included. 
The  present  force  employed  in  the  plant  is  one  engineer  at  $1300,  one  skilled 
mechanic  at  $1,000,  one  fireman  and  steamfltter  at  $840,  and  three  firemen  at 
$720.  Another  fireman  at  $720  per  annum  on  the  statutory  roll  is  on  duty  at 
Mount  Weather.  This  place  will  be  dropped  when  Mount  Weather  is  sold.  The 
engineer  is  in  charge  of  the  plant.  He  can  not  be  expected  to  be  on  duty  for 
the  full  period  of  15  hours  that  the  engines  are  in  operation.  Therefore,  the 
skilled  mechanic  and  the  fireman  and  steamfitter  serve  in  his  absence  on  regular 
eight-hour  shifts.  A  pressure  of  80  pounds  of 'Steam  is  carried.  Two  employees 
must  be  on  duty  during  this  15-hour  period,  one  in  the  boiler  room  and  the 
other  in  the  engine  room. 

The  man  on  duty  In  tlie  engine  room  must  keep  tlie  engines,  dynamos,  and 
switchboard  under  constant  surveillance.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  leave  the 
engine  room  unattended,  as  one  man  can  not  feed  and  attend  to  the  boilers 
and  be  in  the  engine  room  at  the  same  time.  The  force  is  divided  Into  el0it- 
hour  shifts.  Two  men  must  be  on  duty  when  the  engines  are  running  during 
the  period  of  at  least  15  hours,  practically  two  shifts.  From  11  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. 
only  one  fireman  Is  required.  Therefore,  five  men  must  be  on  duty  each  day. 
In  order  to  give  these  men  relief  one  day  In  seven  and  to  provide  for  leaves  of 
absence  and  sick  leave  another  man  Is  required.  This  man  Is  the  fireman  and 
steamfitter  who  acts  as  relief  fireman.  If  an  assistant  engineer  Is  provided.  It 
will  insure  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  plant  and  enable  the  steamfitter  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  duties  relating  to  his  position  and  be  available  for 
firing  only  in  emergencies.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  a  good  fireman  at  $720  per 
annum,  and  to  secure  a  man  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  engine  room  at 
the  pay  of  an  ordinary  fireman  Is  more  than  can  be  expected. 

The  per-annum  cost  of  maintaining  the  plant  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1919,  was  approximately  as  follows : 

Salaries  (not  includixig  bonus) $5,900 

Coal,  oil,  etc ^ 2.227 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Including  repairs  and  materials 497 

Total 8,240 

The  question  of  using  current  supplied  by  commercial  companies  was  care- 
fully considered  a  few  years  ago.  It  Is  practicable  only  by  the  installation  of  ex- 
pensive machinery  because  the  Weather  Bureau  Is  outside  of  the  direct-current 
area  and  would  have  to  use  alternating  current.  All  of  the  motors,  fans,  and 
other  electrical  equipment  In  use  are  for  110-volt  direct  current.  It  was  found 
that  outside  current  could  not  be  efficiently  and  economically  used  at  the  prices 
for  outside  currwit  and  machinery  cost  prevailing  at  the  time  tjle  question  was 
Investigated.  It  would  be  less  advantageous  to  do  so  at  the  prevailing  high 
cost  of  labor,  machinery,  and  material  that  would  be  required  to  purchase  and 
Install  new  apparatus.  Commercial  current  could  be  used  advantageously 
after  Installing  new  apparatus  If  only  electric  power  and  lights  were  needed, 
but  steam  must  be  generated  In  the  summer  months  for  the  testing  of  Instru- 
ments and  for  other  purposes  and  to  heat  the  buildings  during  cold  weather, 
making  a  steam  plant  necessary  throughout  the  year.  To  produce  steam  for 
heating  and  other  purposes  and  at  the  same  time  purchase  current  would 
entail  useless  cost.  An  exact  comparison  cost  can  not  be  Included  In  this  state- 
ment because  of  the  considerable  time  that  would  be  required  In  securing  quo- 
tations for  the  cost  of  new  apparatus  and  Installation. 

It  Is  believed  that  no  economy  would  result  In  the  purchase  of  current 
and  that  the  work  of  the  bureau  would  materially  suffer  If  a  change  were 
attempted.  However,  the  whole  question  will  be  given  a  careful  Investigation, 
and  any  changes  that  will  effect  economy  and  efficiency  will  be  made  without 
delay. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  Will  you  indicate  where  these  re- 
pair men  (items  39,  40,  42,  and  43)  are  employed,  whether  in  the  city 
or  outside.  There  are  12  of  them  whose  salaries  aggregate  nearly 
$10,000  for  repair  men.    You  say  the  first  one,  number  39,  is  a  tele- 

f:raph-line  repair  man  outside  of  Washington ;  number  40  is  the  same, 
low  about  the  item  42  (4  repair  men)  and  the  item  43  (6  repair 
men),  where  are  they  employed? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  Those  are  outside  of  Washington,  also. 
Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  Then  all  of  the  12  are  outside  of 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  All  outside  of  Washington;  yes,  sir.    I  think  that  is 
correct,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Calvert? 
Mr.  Calvert.  All  are  outside  of  Washington. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work? 
Mr.  Marvin.  These  telegraph  lines  are  run  in  very  difficult  places 
where  no  commercial  company  will  run  a  line.    That  is  the  reason 
we  have  put  the  lines  in.    There  is  one  running  from  Norfolk  to 
Cape  Henry  and  from  Cape  Henry  to  Cape  Hatteras,  along  the 
;'  coast    It  is  the  only  telegraph  line  on  that  coast.    Originally  it  was 

erected  tor  the  Weather  Sureau's  work  alone,  but  it  is  now  used  by 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Navy  Department  and  they  aid  us  in  main- 
taining it.  Some  of  these  repair  men  are  on  this  line.  We  have 
another  line  in  the  State  of  Washington,  running  from  Port  Angeles 
to  Tatoosh  Island. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  line? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  line  is  about  50  miles,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  miles? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Fifty  miles  in  length. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  repair  men  are  there  on  that  line? 

Mr.  MARVIN.  It  runs  through  a  densely  wooded  tract  and  is  very 
di£Bcult  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Calvert.  Which  line  is  this  under  discussion? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Port  Angeles-Tatoosh  Island  line. 

Mr.  Calvkkt.  There  are  four  repair  men  on  that  line.  It  is  the 
most  difficult  line  we  have  to  maintain,  because  it  goes,  most  of  it, 
through  virgin  forests. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it? 

Mr.  Calvert.  I  have  the  exact  length  of  that  line,  95  miles. 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  not  a  very  long  line.  None  of  these  are  very 
long. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  length  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Calvert.  The  Cape  Ifenry  line  is  162  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  repair  men  are  used  on  it? 

Mr.  Calvert.  There  are  only  two,  because  it  runs  through  a  coun- 
try where  the  repair  work  is  not  nearly  so  difficult. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  length  of  each? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  San  Francisco-Point  Reyes  Light  line. 

Mr.  Calvert.  The  San  Francisco-Point  Reyes  line  is  70  miles  long. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  much  time  do  these  men  give  as  repair- 
men? 

Mr.  Calvert.  These  men,  you  might  say,  are  constantly  on  duty. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  All  the  time? 

Mr.  Calvt5Rt.  All  the  time.  Most  of  them  are  at  isolated  places 
along  the  line.  In  addition  to  taking  care  of  all  the  repair  work 
necessan'  in  their  maintenance,  they  are  telegraph  operators. 

Mr.  ifuTCHiNSON.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  filling  the  positions? 

Mr.  Calvert.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  Item  No.  41,  one  gardener;  what  does  he  do? 
I  Mr.  Marvin.  The  gardener  takes  care  of  the  grounds  of  our  prop- 

erty that  I  mentioned. 
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The  Chairman.  The  property  here  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Here  in  the  city ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  block? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  about  a  third  of  a  block.  It  is  Twenty-fourth 
and  M.  Streets.  The  Columbia  Hospital  and  the  Weather  Bureau 
occupy  the  whole  block. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  his  duties? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  the  gardener  to  take  care  of  the  groomds 
around  the  building,  to  keep  them  in  presentable  and  reiq>ectable 
appearance.  In  the  wintertime  he  does  work  with  the  laboring  force 
in  the  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  mowing  the  lawn  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes  sir :  and  keeping  a  few  flower  beds  and  the  shrub- 
berv  in  proper  condition. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  item  No.  45,  28  messengers? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  are  166  messengers. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  I  am  referring  only  to  those  under  item 
45,  at  $720. 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  seems  to  be  a  large  number  of  the  messengers, 
but  most  of  them  are  in  the  field.  We  have  200  stations,  but  not 
every  station  has  a  messenger.  Very  many  of  them  have  one  mes- 
senger at  least,  and  sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  put  in  .two  messen- 
gers under  the  existing  conditions.  We  have  difficulty  in  securing 
them  at  the  low  salaries  allowed. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  work  in  the  offices  in  connection  with  the  prep- 
an^tion  of  the  forecast  cards  and  operate  addressographs  and  dis- 
tribute maps  and  bulletins.  They  also  do  other  work  about  the 
station  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  instrumental 
equipment  and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  employed  at  each  station  in  each 
town? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  a  small  number  of  stations  with  only  one 
man  on  duty. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  should  say  there  are  15  or  20  that  have  only  one 
man.  The  rest  of  the  stations,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  from 
two  to  seven  men,  and  a  few  of  the  large  ones  from  10  to  15. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  many  stations  did  you  say  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  round  numbers,  200  full  reporting  stations. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  notice  you  have  a  gentleman  who  comes  over  to 
the  Capitol  every  morning  and  fixes  up  the  map  over  there.  What 
is  his  title? 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  is  a  meteorologist.  We  have  work  of  that  char- 
acter in  a  considerable  number  of  cities.  Some  of  that  work  had 
to  be  discontinued  during  the  war.  We  want  some  increases  to  en- 
able us  to  restore  work  wnich  was  suspended  from  necessity. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  prepare  a  statement  as  to  the  cost  of 
this  lighting  plant? 
Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  an  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  the  service 
from  the  outside? 

Mr.  Calvert.  You  say  a  comparison  between  what  it  will  cost 
for  outside  current  alone,  and  what  it  costs  to  maintain  this  plant? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Note.— This  information  is  incorporated  in  the  statement  on  page  15. 

• 

Mr.  Marvin.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  leave  the  statutory 
roll,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  here,  because  I  think 
the  committee  should  know  it,  a  feature  of  the  statutory  roll  that 
is  not  covered  in  the  estimates.  I  would  like  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  item  20  (one  printer  or  compositor),  item  21  (six  printers  or 
compositors),  and  item  22  (five  printers  or  compositors). 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  are  not  askmg  for  any  increase 
in  salaries! 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  are  not  taking  that  matter  up  for  con- 
sideration at  this  time ;  it  has  not  been  estimated  for.  It  will  be  left 
for  future  consideration. 

Mr.  Marvin.  These  men  work  in  the  field  and  the  reclassification 
work  is  supposed  to  deal  with  people  in  Washington;  but  they  are 
carried  on  the  statutoiy  roll. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  All  these  men  you  employ  under 
items  20,  21,  and  22  are  in  the  field,  you  say? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Are  in  the  field.  We  can  not  keep  these  places  filled. 
There  are  vacancies  occurring  in  them  and  it  is  impossible  to  employ 
printers  at  the  low  salaries  oi  $1,000  and  $1,080.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled to  employ  emergency  printers  at  union  wages  on  account  of  the 
vacancies. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  get  the  bonus,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  been  compelled  to  employ  emergency 
printers  at  union  wages,  at  wages  much  higher  than  this.  More  than 
that,  we  have  to  pay  their  wages  from  the  miscellaneous  roll.  The 
salaries  provided  on  the  statutory  roll  go  back  into  the  Treasury.  We 
can  not  use  that  money  for  the  emergency  employments.  It  has  to 
be  taken  from  the  miscellaneous  roll  at  a  cost  higher  than  that  paid 
the  printers  in  item  19,  of  $1,300.  What  I  desire  is  to  have  these 
places  made  the  same,  $1,300,  to  equalize  them.  The  work  of  the 
Reclaj^ification  Commission  does  not  extend  to  the  men  in  the  field, 
and  these  men  are  in  the  field.  There  also  is  the  case  of  one  skilled 
mechanic  at  $840  (item  31).  Now,  I  do  not  need  to  argue  that  you 
can  not  employ  much  of  a  mechanic  at  $840. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  item  28  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  item  31. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  one  skilled  mechanic  in  item  28  (one  skilled 
mechanic,  $1,300). 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  that  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  not  the  same  mechanic.  The  skilled  mechanic 
at  $840  to  which  I  refer  is  a  man  who  has  been  with  us  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  is  engaged  very  largely  in  making  kites  which  we  use  in 
serological  work. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  made  a  notation  of  $720  with  a  minus  sign  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1920. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  through,  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
teotion  to  a  oommunication  from  Jud^  Moon  as  to  the  salaries  in 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville.    He  advisei  me  that  the  (Government 
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observer  at  Knoxville  is  getting  $400  a  year  more  than  the  observer 
at  Chattanooga,  and  says: 

• 

I  write  to  call  your  attention  to  this  matter,  with  the  hope  that  you  may  be 
able  to  do  something  in  the  interest  of  the  observers  in  the  class  In  which  Mr. 
Pindell  belongs. 

How  do  you  equalize  salaries  ?    Are  they  all  paid  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  branch  of  the 
Government  that  is  measuring  out  justice,  the  even-handed  justice,  to 
its  employees  in  greater  degree  than  that  which  characterizes  the 
administration  of  the  salaries  of  the  Weather  Bureau  men. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  in  operation  a  plan  which  the  Sec- 
retary introduced  in  the  department  of  classifying  the  employees  in 
the  order  of  their  merit,  ability,  and  efficiency,  and  claims  for  ad- 
vancement, and  all  tliat.  The  efficiency  ratings  are  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  employees  and  promotions  are  made  accordingly;  that 
is,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  make  promotions.  We  can  not  make 
promotions  until  money  is  available,  but  when  promotions  can  be 
made  we  give  them  to  the  men  who  have  the  highest  positions  on 
the  register.  Now,  there  are  lots  of  deserving  men  (Mr.  Pindell  is 
one  of  them)  who  ought  to  have  more  money  than  they  are  receiv- 
ing, but  to  take  it  away  from  some  other  man  and  give  it  to  Mr. 
Pindell  would  not  be  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  $400  more  to  one  than  to  the  other  be- 
cause of  their  duties  to  the  city  that  they  are  in? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  depends  not  only  on  the  size  of  the  city  but  upon 
the  value  of  the  man's  service,  ability,  and  qualifications,  and  all 
that. 

The  Chairman.  The  size  of  the  city  does  not  enter  into  consider- 
ation ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  does  enter  into  consideration  to  a  certain  degree; 
but  you  can  readily  see  we  can  not  fix  the  salary  of  an  employee 
based  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  city  in  which  he  serves.  We  are 
obliged  to  change  men  from  one  place  to  another  and  to  follow  such 
a  plan  would  necessitate  changing  salaries  with  every  assignment. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  the  work  in  the  different  cities 
largely  the  same? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  differs  with  the  cities.  It  is  not  any  more 
the  same  in  the  different  cities  than  the  cities  are  the  same  them- 
selves; there  are  all  sorts  of  differences.  One  city  may  be  compara- 
tivly  unimpoi'tant  in  a  civic  sense,  but  may  be  very  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  work.  But  to  a  certain  degree  the  salaries  of 
the  men  in  the  larger  cities  are  uniformly  higher  than  are  the  sal- 
aries of  the  men  in  the  smaller  cities  where  the  responsibility  is  less. 
But  the  question  apparently  raised  by  that  letter  (I  should  like  to 
read  it  a  little  more  carefully)  is  one  of  discrimination  between  the 
two  men. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  men  in  the  two  cities  have  the  same  titles, 
do  thev  not  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Both  are  meteorologists. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  Marvin.  All  of  our  station  men  engaged  on  scientific  work 
are  meteorologists  and  observers. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  you  have  it  fixed  in  the  law,  the  salaries 
each  one  of  them  shall  receive,  and  can  not  vary  it  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  law  which  lixes  the  salary  of 
these  men. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  no  bulk  appropriation,  have  you,  out 
of  which  to  pay  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  paid  from  lump-sum  appropriations. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  a  lump-sum  appropriation. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  lump-sum  appropriations;  but  it  has  no 
reference  to  this  particular  roll  we  are  discussing  now,  which  is 
statutory. 

The  skilled  mechanic  to  which  I  have  made  reference  has  been 
making  all  of  our  kites  in  upper  air  observation  work.  He  has  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time  and  is  getting  only  $840  a  year. 

The  Chaibman.  In  this  connection,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
another  communication,  which  reads : 

I  am  informed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  that  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  bureau,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds,  to  discontinue  the  publication 
of  the  daily  weather  map  in  about  aixty  cities  in  the-  United  States.  Among 
tliem  are  Pittsburgh,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  and  Milwaukee. 

Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on  it? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  included  in  the  estimates  funds  to  do  that. 
We  want  to  restore  that  work.  However,  that  pertains  to  the  field 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  part  of  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  come  to  that  later,  then? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  invite  you  attention  to  it  when  we 
come  to  the  item. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  the  statutory  roll,  I  wish  to  ask 
that  these  printers,  and  this  mechanic,  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
other  men. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Which  mechanic  is  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  Item  31 — one  sfilled  mechanic,  $840. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir.  The  particular  man  there  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  $1,200.  He  is  a  man  we  could  not  replace  from  any  carpen- 
ter trade  in  the  country  without  a  long  training  to  do  the  particu- 
larly difficult  work  of  making  kites. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  he  just  as  good  a  man  as  28 — one  skilled  me- 
chanic at  $1,300? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  in  his  line. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  why  should  you  make  it  $1,200? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  have  only  asked  you  to  make  it  $1,200. 

Mr.  TiNCHBR.  What  does  the  item  "  28  "  at  $1,300  man  do  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  one  skilled  mechanic  at  the  central  office  at 
$1,300.    He  is  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  Calvert.  He  is  our  foreman  carpenter. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  what  I  thought;  I  was  not  sure.  But  pnly 
in  this  one  respect,  that  he  is  our  foreman,  is  there  a  reason  the  me- 
chanic in  the  field  should  be  paid  less  than  the  one  skilled  mechanic 
at  $1,300. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  is  number  28's  name? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Balster,  I  believe. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  is  number  31's  name  ? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  Dahl  Baxter. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  number  31  is  a  man  in  the  field.  Do 
you  pay  his  expenses  when  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  we  pay  no  expenses. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  pay  no  expenses  to  anybody? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Only  when  traveling. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  He  is  located  at  one  place? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  he  is  located  at  Drexel,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Lesher.  How  much  printing  do  these  printers  have  to  do 
each  dav? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  have  brought  samples  of  their  work  with  me. 
They  get  out  these  leaflets  and  bulletins  that  we  issue  every  day  at 
the  different  stations.  Here  are  the  different  kinds  of  publications  we 
issue.  They  vary  somewhat  at  the  different  States.  This  work  has 
got  to  be  done  on  the  minute.  The  observations  shown  on  the  maps 
issued  at  stations  all  over  the  country  are  made  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  half  past  ten  or  eleven  they  are  ready  for  delivery 
to  the  people.    That  is  rapid  work. 

Mr.  Lesher.  A  part  of  a  whole  lot  of  these  forms  is  set  up  right 
along? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  set-up  work,  but  changes  require  busy  printing 
work  during  the  rush  hours.  After  the  maps^  and  bulletins  are 
issued  they  nave  this  kind,  the  State  climatological  reports,  to  do. 
These  are  prepared  in  the  field,  one  of  each  of  these  each  month, 
at  certain  of  the  field  stations.  We  have  200  stations,  and  there 
are  only,  as  you  will  notice  there,  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  printers,  about  30  altogether.  As  a  rule  one  printer  does  the 
work  on  two  State  reports. 

The  next  item  of  the  estimates,  item  52,  the  general  language  re- 
mains unchanged.  Item  53  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  printing 
office  in  the  city  of  Washington.  There  is  a  slight  increase  of 
$2,200  asked  for  in  that  item. 

Mr.  Jones.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  on  page  28,  at  the  top.  General  Expenses, 
Weather  Bureau— Continued,  item  53, "  For  necessary  expenses  in  the 
city  of  Washington  incident  to  collecting  and  disseminating  meteoro- 
logical, climatological,  and  marine  information,  and  for  investiga- 
tions in  meteorology,  climatology,  seismology,  volcanology,  evapora- 
tion, and  aerology,  $116,190." 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  $116,190? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  an  increase  of  $6,940.  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  whole  thing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Item  58  is  for  expenses  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  this :  We  have  gone  over 
this  statutory  roll.  You  have  this  for  maintenance.  It  is  not  item- 
ized at  all.  It  is  $116^000.  It  is  itemized  down  below  here,  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  same  form  as  in  previous  years 
for  appropriations  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  none  of  those  items  are  included  in  this  statutory 
roll? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  entirely  separate  statement  of  ex- 
penditures. 
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Mr.  TiNCHKR.  Yon  had  $109550  in  1920  that  was  spent  under  this 
item.   Would  it  not  be  possible  to  itemize  that  for  the  committee? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  actual  manner  in  which  that  was  spent  has  been 
itemized. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  guess  it  is  right  on  that  page,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes;  it  is  itemiz^.  Down  at  the  bottom  you  will  see 
that  we  spent  for  salaries  so  much  money,  and  so  much  for 
stationery,  equipment,  and  material,  telephone  and  telegraph  and 
miscellaneous  items. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  expended  for  1919  $102,503  for  the  same  things 
that  you  ask  for  now  $116,190,  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  ¥7Tiy  do  you  ask  for  this  additional  $6,940  increase  in 
what  you  estimate  for  1921  over  what  you  expended  in  1919? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  addition  is  required  for  proposed  extensions  of 
f^ork  in  the  field  which  we  explain  later  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Jones.  $10,000  of  it  is  in  salaries,  and  then  you  deduct  the  dif- 
ference from  your  salaries? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Those  extensions  of  work  in  the  field  necessarily  en- 
tail more  work  at  the  central  office  in  compilation,  study,  and  super- 
\ision.  We  ask  for  $6,940  for  salaries,  $5,500  incident  to  the  vessel 
reporting  work  in  the  field,  and  $1,440  is  for  the  work  involved  in 
taking  over  the  control  of  certain  work  in  the  field  that  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  It  is  meteorological  work. 
The  administration  of  these  two  lines  of  work — the  vessel  reporting 
and  the  western  planes  observations  now  controlled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry — ^justify  an  addition  in  the  central  office  expenses 
of  $5,500  in  the  one  case  and  $1,440  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  I  want  you  to  explain  is :  You  expended  in  1919 
for  29  employees  $46,282.17;  now  you  are  asking  in  your  estimates  for 
1921  for  28  employees  $56,700,  almost  $9,000  r^^ore. 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  a  hiatus  there  of  one  year.  The  amount  we 
expended  in  1919  and  what  we  expect  to.  spend  in  1921  are  shown; 
no  figures  are  shown  for  1920,  the  current  year,  and  they  must  come 
in  to  clear  up  the  comparison. 

Mr.  McLiAUOHLtN  of  Michi^n.  You  propose  to  employ  fewer  men 
than  you  did  in  1919,  and  wim  a  great  deal  more  woilk,  you  say,  and 
you  performed  that  additional  work  by  paying  vour  men  about 
$10,000  more  money.  , 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  comparison  must  be  made  with  the  1920  appro- 
priation and  the  1921  estimate  here^  think. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  work  has  increased  over  what 
it  was  in  1910,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  are  doing  it  with  fewer  men? 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  statement,  you  propose  to  pay 
$10,467  more  to  28  men  in  1921  than  you  did  to  29  men  in  1919. 
There  will  be  an  increase  in  salaries  there,  will  there  not  If 
Mr.  Marvin.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  salaries  during  1920. 
The  Chairman.  I  mean  over  1919. 
Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Calvert  will  explain  this. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  carried  on  here  as  temporary  employment,  and 
now  you  want  to  make  it  permanent  employment. 
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Mr.  Marvin.  The  temporary  employees  are  carried  part  of  the 
time,  of  course,  and  it  makes  the  total  number  appear  larger. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  1919  you  expended  $102,503.45,  in  1920  the  appro- 
priation allowed  was  $102,250;  that  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  for  1921  you  ask  $116,190;  that  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  increase  of  $6,940. 

Mr.  Jones.  Over  1920,  an  increase  of  almost  $14,000  over  ,1919. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  the  increase  which  came  in  1919  and  1920. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  and  nearly  $10,000  of  that  increase  is  in  salaries, 
with  a  less  number  of  men  in  the  period  of  the  years  1919,  1920,  and 
1921. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  do  not  think  we  can  make  that  comparison,  unless 
we  consider  1920. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  from  your  statement  that  you 
have  rendered  here? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  a  comparison  on  account  of  these  temporary  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  many  were  temporarily  em- 
ployed in  1920? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  employment  of  the  28  men  in  1921  includes,  of 
course,  this  estimate  of  the  increase  of  $6,940.  The  question  is  simply 
whether  the  appropriation  of  $109,250  which  we  had  last  year  shoul(i 
not  be  increased  $6,940  in  order  to  take  over  this  vessel  reporting 
work  and  the  western  planes  observations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  can  see  how  there  should  be 
this  additional  work,  Doctor,  but  you  are  doing  it  with  fewer  men 
than  you  had  before  when  you  did  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  seemingly  fewer  men  there  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  men  in  1919  were  temporary  men. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  This  shows  how  many  were  temporary,  one  tem* 
porary,  seven  part  time,  one  temporary  and  one  temporary. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  was  during  the  war  time,  as  you  see,  gentlemen, 
and  some  of  our  men  in  the  central  office  were  on  military  duty  at 
that  time,  and  we  had  some  temporary  men  and  part  time  men. 

Mr.  Calvert.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  of  the  number  of 
men  employed  during  that  time  was  not  over  25;  the  number  en- 
gaged at  any  one  time  was  not  over' 25. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  not  account  for  a  part  of 
that  increase  that  you  ask  by  the  fact  that  you  have  increased  some 
of  the  salaries  that  appear  in  that  first  column  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  These  changes  that 
occurred  in  the  rolls  during  1920  belong  to  the  1920  estimates. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  first  column  shows  the  rate  you  will  pay  them 
in  1921  over  what  you  paid  them  in  1919  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  fii^  column  shows  what  we  are  going  to  pay 
next  year. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  that  an  increase  in  there,  or  is  that  the  same 
as  it  was  last  year?^ 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  ask  to  have  it  increased  $6,940. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  On  any  one  item,  or  is  that  on  all  of  them? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  on  the  general  item,  $109^50.  We  want  that 
increased  $6,940. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  means  additional  men — not  an  increase 
of  each  one  of  these  men's  salaries? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  for  promotions;  it  is  for  addi- 
tional men. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  other  words,  the  work  in  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau has  not  been  increased  in  the  last  four  or  five  yeare,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  work  has  increased  but  the  pay  of  the  office  force 
on  this  roll  has  remained  nearly  stationary. 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  get  that  understood.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  understand  you.  On  page  28,  Mr.  Marvin,  under  the  column 
"Rate,"  you  have  salaries  there  for  meteorologists  and  so  on,  pro- 
fessor of  meteorology,  and  so  on  dowil  the  line.  It  is  not  totaled. 
Are  those  the  salaries  you  are  paying  now  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Practically  the  salaries  we  are  paying  now ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  did  you  make  that  up  from,  from  the  salary 
pay  rolls  now,  or  from  the  estimated  pay  roll  that  you  propose  to 
make? 

Mr.  MAR\^N.  Tliat  is  made  fi'om  the  pay  roll  we  are  working  under 
now,  with  the  addition  of  several  new  places  that  we  are  asking  for    . 
here. 

Mr.  JoNKS.  Then  that  is  based  on  your  requests,  and  not  on  your 
pav  roll  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  on  our  requests  based  upon  estimated  additions 
to  the  present  roll. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  It  is  not  what 
you  are  paying  now  ? 

Mr.  MARVIN.  Partly,  but  it  is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  got  a  list  of  what  you  are  paying  these  same 
men  now  ? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  There  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  they  contemplate  paying.  You  have  esti- 
mated in  here  for  one  meteorologist  at  $3,960.  Have  you  got  one 
man  at  that  salary  now  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  a  meteorologist  at  $3,500.  Have  you  one 
at  that  price  now  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  another  one  at  $3,250.  Have  you  one  at  that 
price  now  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  you  have  another  one  at  $2,160.  Have  you  one 
at  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  One  at  $1,800? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir,  but  we  wish  two  new  places  at  that  salary. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  They  have  three  at  $1,800  and  they  are  asking  for 
five. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  three  at  that  salary  now  and  you  are  asking 
for  two  new  ones. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  salaries,  but  the  in- 
crease of  $6,940^  is  caused  by  four  new  men. 
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Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  have  a  lithographer  at  $1,500.  That  is  some- 
thing you  intend  to  add?    You  have  not  that  now? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  another  case  of  a  temporary  employee.  Here 
is  the  statutory  roll  which  gives  us  a  lithographer  for  $1,200.  We 
worked  months  trying  to  get  somebody  to  accept  that  salary  as  a 
lithographer.  We  coSd  not  get  one  to  accept  it.  We  had  to  take 
a  man  and  pay  him  $1,500  out  of  this  lump  fund,  and  we  kept  him 
for  a  little  while  and  dropped  him  when  we  could  cut  off  some  of  the 
work,  but  in  the  meantime  the  money  for  the  $1,200  place  on  the 
statutory  roll  was  going  back  to  the  Treasury,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  do  the  work,  and,  in  fact,  we  had  to  drop  some  of  the  work  later. 

The  Chairman,  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  have  an  ex- 
planation of  this  table,  and  a  statement  by  what  authority  it  is  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  it  clear.  Prof.  Marvin, 
that  the  form  used  in  presenting  these  statements  is  prescribed  by 
the  Treasury  Department  under  a  provision  in  one  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills.  We  nave  no  discretion  in  the  matter.  You  will  note 
that  the  statements  show  the  expenditures  for  the  last  completed 
'  fiscal  year,  in  this  case  the  fiscal  year  1919.  I  wiU  have  inserted  in 
the  record  a  copy  of  the  law  which  requires  this  statement 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

[Act.  Aug.  1,  1014,  88  Stat,  680.] 
AMENDMENT  OF   SECTION   6,   ACT  AUGUST   24,    1912,   CHAPTER   365. 

Sec.  10.  That  section  6  of  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  August 
24,  1912,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  6.  That  there  shall  be  submitted  hereafter,  In  the  annual  Book  of 
Estimates  following  every  estimate  for  a  general  or  lump-sum  appropriation, 
except  public  buildings  or  other  public  works  constructed  under  contract,  a 
statement  showing  in  parallel  columns: 

"  First,  the  number  of  persons,  if  any,  intended  to  be  employed  and  the  rates 
of  compensation  to  each,  and  tht  amounts  contemplated  to  be  expended  for 
each  of  any  other  objects  or  classes  of  expenditures  specified  or  contemplated 
in  the  estimate,  including  a  statement  of  estimated  unit  cost  of  any  constmc- 
tlon  work  proposed  to  be  done ;  and 

**  Second,  the  number  of  persons,  if  any,  employed  and  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion paid  each,  and  the  amounts  expended  for  each  other  object  or  class  of 
expenditure  ai  d  the  actual  unit  cost  of  any  construction  work  done,  out  o€ 
the  appropriation  corresponding  to  the  estimate  so  submitted,  during  tiie  com- 
pleted fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  period  for  which  the  estimate  is  submitted. 

"  Other  notes  shall  not  be  submitted  following  any  estimate  embraced  in 
the  annual  Book  of  Estimates  other  than  such  as  shall  suggest  changes  in  form 
or  order  of  arrangement  of  estimates  and  appropriations  and  reasons  for  such 
changes." 

Mr.  RuBET.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there — in  1919  we  appropriated 
$109,250. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  1920,  Gov.  Rubey. 

Mr.  RuBET.  The  same  in  1919.  In  1919  the  appropriation  was 
$109,250. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBET.  This  last  column  here,  "Expended  1919,"  totals  up 
$102,503.45,  or  a  difference  of  $6,746.55,  but  they  turned  that  $6,746.55 
back  into  the  Treasury,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Harrison.  All  unexpended  balances  go  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury. 
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Mr.  SuB£Y.  Then  you  actually  expended  the  $102,000  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  You  gentlemen  appreciate  that  we  have 
to  allow  some  margin.  There  is  a  law  whicn  makes  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  exceed  appropriations,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
we  have  to  appK)rtion  our  funds  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  not  exceea 
them.  There  is  always  an  unexpended  balance  in  every  appropria- 
tion, but  the  amount  will  vary  in  each  case.  We  have  to  protect 
ourselves.    Then  men  do  not  want  to  go  to  jail. 

There  are  many  explanations  why  the  fiUl  amount  appropriated 
is  not  expended.  For  example,  places  may  be  provided  for  new 
employees,  and  it  may  take  us  three  months  to  get  the  employees. 
That  means  that  we  have  a  salary  charge  for  only  nine  months  of 
the  year.  Then  there  are  temporary  employees.  There  are  eight 
temporary  employees  shown  in  the  taole  before  you. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  have  estimated  for  $116,190. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  I  will  ask  you  is  it  probable  that  at  the  end  of  the 
next  fiscal  year,  1921,  for  which  this  is  appropriated,  you  will  not 
have  expended  quite  all  of  that  sum  ? 

Mr,  Harrison.  That  is  entirely  probable.  In  one  year  under  the 
food  and  drugs  act  we  turned  back  into  the  Treasury  nearly  $100,000. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  There  is  another  point  about  it  and  that  is  this :  We 
make  these  appropriations  along  in  January,  and  the  bill  which  is 
passed  and  becomes  a  law  goes  into  effect  the  following  July,  and 
you  have  some  four  or  five  months  there  in  which  to  get  ready  for 
the  1st  of  July  and  find  your  men  if  you  can  find  them. 

Mr.  ELarrison.  Except  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  when  our 
appropriation  bill  became  a  law  around  October  or  November. 

There  is  another  thing  which  ought  to  be  considered.  We  begin 
making  these  estimates  up  in  July.  Just  think  of  the  difficulty  of 
having  to  estimate  exactly  what  our  expenditures  are  going  to  be  at 
the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  nearljr  two  years  from  the  time  we 
began  to  make  up  our  estimates !  I  think  you  gentlemen  should  bear 
that  in  mind  in  considering  these  matters.  They  are  estimates.  They 
are  the  best  estimates  we  can  make^  based  on  long  experience,  but  it 
is  an  exceedingly  difficult  undertakmg. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  While  I  am  on  that  proposition  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  estimate  there  set  forth  on  page  28.  It  shows  here 
the  appropriations  for  the  previous  years,  it  shows  the  appropria- 
tion tor  lyll,  so  much,  ana  then  it  goes  on  and  shows  the  estimate 
for  1912,  $114,000,  and  then  back  in  the  first  column  it  shows  the 
appropriation  for  1912,  $106,000.  Now,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
miUee  I  think  you  ought  to  reverse  that  whole  business  and  put 
down  your  estimate  first,  and  then  on  the  opposite  side,  on  the  same 
line,  you  ought  to  have  the  appropriation  made  for  thac  year. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that  next  year,  Governor. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  have  got  to  start  in  there  and  look  backward  and 
downward  to  find  out  wlmt  the  appropriation  was. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  you  will  follow  this  column  you  will  see,  for 
instance,  the  appropriation  for  1911,  and  then  the  next  item  is  the 
appropriation  tor  1912. 

Mr.  RuBET.  You  ought  to  put  the  amount  estimated  for  in  the  first 
column,  and  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  next  column. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  do  that  next  year. 
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Mr.  RuBEY.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  committee  in  look- 
ing them  over. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  be  glad,  indeed,  to  make  any  chaiiqges  in 
these  estimates  that  the  committee  may  suggest  Our  sole  desire 
is  to  put  them  up  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  and  to  give  the  com- 
mittee the  information  it  desires.  We  will  do  that  next  year,  Gov, 
Rubey.  This  is  the  first  time  these  tables  have  appeared  in  these 
estimates.    They  were  inserted  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr,  Haugen. 

Mr.  Rubey.  In  looking  over  these  estimates,  I  find  in  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  that  they  followed  that  plan  of  putting  the  estimates  in 
the  first  column,  and  you  put  them  on  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  be  glad  to  comply  with  that  suggestion 
next  year. 

Mr.  Marvin.  This  appropriation  of  $109^50,  you  will  note,  has 
been  in  effect  since  1917;  that  is,  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917. 

Mr.  Rubey.  You  have  not  had  any  increases? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  not  had  any  increase,  but  now  we  ask  for 
an  increase  of  $6,940. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  on  this  item? 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  What  is  this  new  work  that  you 
are  going  to  do  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry? 

Mr.  Marvin.  A  few  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in 
connection  with  the  problems  of  determining  the  best  processes  in 
dry-4and  farming,  put  up  certain  stations  on  farm  lands  m  the  West, 
in  the  seniiarid  regions,  for  determining  the  evaporation  of  water 
and  temperature  conditions  at  points  at  which  the  Weather  Bui*eau 
had  no  stations,  and  for  which  we  could  not  furnish  specific  meteoix)- 
logical  data  that  they  needed  in  these  investigations.  The  work  has 
been  going  on,  and  they  simply  made  observations  in  connection  with 
that  study.  It  is  important  to  continue  that  work  and  to  assemble 
and  collect  the  meteorological  observations  and  publish  the  results. 
That  is  properly  the  function  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.     Item  53. 

Mr.  Rubey.  That  is  an  increase  in  force  necessary  to  cany  on  that 
work,  for  which  you  ask  an  increase  of  something  like  $69,000  in  that 
item. 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  that  item ;  yes,  sir.  It  is  a  part  of  that  increase, 
but  the  amount  intended  for  investigations  is  very  small. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Previous  to  this  time,  then,  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  been  making  those  observations  itself, 
and  your  bureau  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Plant  In- 
dustry men  have  been  making  the  observations,  compiled  the  data, 
and  studied  it  to  a  certain  extent,  but  in  its  present  form  it  is  xm- 
available  for  general  use. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    Why  unavailable? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  has  not  been  published.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  take  up  and  publish  that  sort  of  observation  work, 
and  under  an  agreement  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary's  office,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  transfer  that  work  to  the  Weather  Bureau,  which  will 
have  to  have  some  additional  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  At  these  several  stations  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  had  men  to  do  that  kind  of  work? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  making  those  observations  yet,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  without  any  expense. 
Mr.  McLattgklin  of  Michigan.  Until  you  take  them  up? 
Mr.  Marvxn.  And  after  we  take  them  up.    The  two  bureaus  will 
cooperate. 

Hr.  McLatjomlin  of  Michigan.  Then  your  representatives  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  will  both  be  there 
doing  the  same  work? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  no  representative  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
will  take  the  observations.  We  will  continue  to  use  the  plant  in- 
dustry men  in  the  field  to  make  the  observations,  but  the  records 
will  come  to  us.  You  will  notice  the  expense  here  is  in  the  city  of 
Washington  for  that  work.  The  observational  work  in  the  field 
costs  very  little,  simply  for  material^  forms,  and  records.  The  work 
will  come  into  the  omce,  and  we  have  asked  for  $1,440  for  the 
services  of  one  man  in  connection  with  tabulating,  compiling,  study- 
ing, and  publishing  the  data. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Up  to  this  time,  into  what  office 
here  have  those  reports  been  madef 

Mr.  MAKV^N.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry ;  but  they  have  never 
been  published;  thev  have  been  used  only  in  connection  with  one 
project  for  which  the  observations  primarily  were  taken. 

Mr.  Hakrison.  Professor,  have  you  made  it  clear  that  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  has  not  employed  anyone  to  do  this  work  solely  ? 
As  I  understand  it,  it  has  been  done  incidentally  by  the  men  at 
these  field  stations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  course  of 
their  regular  work. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  did  not  so  state,  but  that  is  the  fact.  The  men 
at  the  field  stations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  are  there  for 
other  purposes,  and  have  done  this  work  incidentally,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  the  other  work  just  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  The  work  has  been  satisfactorily 
done  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  think  so;  yes,  sir.  It  has  been  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  very  competent  man. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  do  not  propose  now  or  at 
any  time  to  put  any  of  your  agents  there? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all,  because  as  long  as  they  are  willing 
to  furnish  us 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  merely  transfers  the  supervision  of  meteorologi- 
cal work  to  the  place  where  it  really  belongs,  namely,  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  keep  the  records  here? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  keep  the  records  here. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  reports  made  by  the  agents 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  the  work  will  be  supervised 
by  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  they  will  suggest  forms  on  which  the 
reports  should  be  made,  and  will  imi>rove  their  character  so  that 
they  will  be  generally  useful  in  connection  with  meteorological  work. 
This  meteorological  work  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Weather  Bureau, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  It  is  simplv  an 
attempt  to  put  the  work  where  it  really  belongs  and  to  ?' 
duplication  of  effort. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  looks  to  me  like  it  may  lead  to 
a  duplication  of  effort. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  when  it  is  supervised  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  will,  if  all  of  these  meteoro- 
logical investigations  they  are  making  out  there  are  beine  made  by 
the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  later  will  be  carried 
on  by  the  agents  of  the  Weather  Bureau  who  later  will  be  employed 
there  from  the  Weather  Bureau  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  not  in  contemplation  at  all,  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  that  observation  work  is  practically 
the  same  as  what  we  are  domg  all  over  the  United  States  in  a  similar 
way  by  men  who  receive  no  compensation  at  all.  We  have  nearly 
6,000  stations  in  the  field  where  we  obtain  abservations  somewhat 
similar  to  these,  for  which  we  pay  no  salaries  whatever.  The  men 
are  public-spirited  p:entlemen.  They  make  observations  once  a  day 
or  oftener,  and  receive  no  compensation.  In  this  case  the  men  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  make  the  few  observations  a  day  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  which  absorb  practically  all 
of  their  time.  We  take  the  results  of  those  observations  and  make 
them  useful  in  meteorological  science.  The  results  of  the  observa- 
nons  are  the  things  that  the  Weather  Bureau  takes  over  now.  The 
actual  reading  of  the  instruments  will  be  made  by  the  members  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  for  which  they  receive  no  additional 
compensation.  There  is  no  intention  to  expand  that  work  particu- 
larly, and  all  it  is  going  to  cost  you  is  this  $1,440  in  the  central  office 
administration  of  that  work,  and  there  is  $900  for  the  work  in  the 
field,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  instruments,  and  occasional  travel  to 
inspect  the  equipment  at  stations,  and  incidental  expenses  of  that 
sort, 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  they  find  by  their  observations 
that  different  conditions  exist  one  year  from  another,  and  so  onf 
Are  there  not  certain  settled  well-known  conditions  out  there,  or  in 
a  brief  time  can  be  known  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Those  conditions  have  never  been  minutely  studied 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  farming  in  semiarid  regions, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  conserve  every  ounce  of  rain  that  falls,  ana 
it  was  necessary  to  institute  these  stations  in  order  to  collect  definite 
information  along  that  line.  Now,  the  data  collected  so  far  has  been 
of  value  to  the  dry-farming  work.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  in 
regard  to  the  dry-farming  operations  themselves,  but  the  meteor- 
ological conditions  in  connection  with  it  change  year  after  year,  and 
they  want  a  sufficiently  long  record  to  show  what  the  fluctuations  are 
from  year  to  year,  and  on  what  basis  dry  farming  can  bo  advocated 
and  prosecutea  successfully  over  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  this  figure,  $6,940,  it  is  proposed  now 
that  the  service  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  that  fund  instead  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry's  fimd  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  only  $1,440  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  paid  by  your  bureau  ? 

Mf.  Marvin.  By  my  bureau.  There  is  $1,440  to  be  paid  by  my 
bureau  in  Washington  to  enable  us  to  take  over  work  in  dry-farm- 
ing sections. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  any  reduction  been  made  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  t 

Mr.  Harbison.  There  was  no  reduction  because,  as  I  explained^ 
these  people  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  are  merely  doing 
Ihe  work  as  a  part  of  their  other  duties.  They  are  not  employed 
to  take  these  observations.  They  are  employed  for  other  purposes, 
the  study  of  scientific  problems  in  connection  with  dry-land  agri- 
culture. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  employ  help  in  your  bureau  to 
do  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  as  Prof.  Marvin  indicated,  we  do  not  expect 
to  employ  any  people  to  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  increased  it  $1,440? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  office  here,  and 
involves  the  supervision  of  the  work,  the  checking  and  compilation 
of  the  reports,  and  putting  them  in  form  for  publication  so  that 
they  will  be  available  for  use  in  connection  with  general  meteorologi- 
cal matters.  The  information  has  been  used  solely  heretofore  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  study  of  its  scientific  problems. 
The  purpose  of  it  is  to  make  these  data  available  for  general  use. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Will  you  be  able  to  dispense,  then, 
,  with  the  services  of  anybody  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  here 
who  has  been  receiving  and  keeping  those  records? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No.  sir;  we  will  not,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  you  wish 
to  go  into  the  details  about  that,  Mr.  Taylor,  when  he  comes  before 
you,  will  explain  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  $1,440  for  the  compilation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  th^  information. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  for  compiling  and  putting  it  in  shape  and 
checking  up  the  reports  as  they  come  from  the  field  stations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  done  before  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Indust^? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  it  was  done  in  the  regular  course  of  their 
investigations. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  Bureau  of  Flant  Industry  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  do  not  think  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has 
done  all  they  would  like  to  have  done  with  the  data. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  enlarge  upon  the  service? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  we  propose  to  collect  those  reports  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past,  and  continue  them  in  the  future,  and  put 
them  up  in  tabulated  form  and  publish  them  so  that. they  will  be 
available  for  students  of  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Nothing  but  making  and  recording  the  observations 
That  is  the  point.  It  has  not  been  done  in  the  past  as  completely  as 
it  should  have  been  done. 

The  Chairman,  Of  what  value  were  they  if  they  were  not  com- 
piled? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  were  used  bv  the  particular  individuals  that 
irere  actually  engaged  on  that  work,  but  because  they  were  not  pub- 
lished and  are  not  m  systematic  form,  they  are  not  available  for  the 
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general  study  of  agriculturists  at  experiment  stations  and  elsewhere 
who  are  interested  in  that  work.    We  want  to  get  them  together  and 

{>ut  them  into  our  monthly  publications  along  with  other  meeoro- 
ogical  data,  so  that  one  can  have  these  reports  hereafter^  not  only 
the  past  reports,  but  the  new  ones.  That  is  the  reason  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  consider  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  to  compile,  publish  and  disseminate  the 
information ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  total  cost  will  be  $1,440? 

Mr.  Marvin.  $1,440  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

That  brings  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  item  54,  "  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  printing  office  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  printing  of 
weather  maps,  bulletins,  circulars,  forms,  and  other  publications," 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  increase  of  $2,200? 

Mr.  Harrison.  An  increase  of  $2,200. 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  ask  for  that  in  order  to  meet  the  great  increase 
in  the  cost  of  paper,  ink,  and  printing  supplies.  Everything  that 
we  pay  for  must  be  paid  for  at  a  hi^er  rate  now  than  formerly. 
It  is  a  small  increase.  Item  55  is  ^'  for  necessary  expenses  outside  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  incident  to  collecting  and  disseminating 
meteorological,  climatological,  and  marine  information,  and  for  in- 
vestigations in  meteorology,  climatology,  seismology,  volcanology,  ' 
evaporation,  and  aerology. 

There  is  an  increase  in  that  fund  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
previous  remarks  a  number  of  times.  In  the  note  at  the  top  of 
page  30  this  increase  is  explained.  It  says  there  that  there  is  an 
apparent  increase  of  $69,200,  but  an  actual  increase  of  $70,400,  be- 
cause $1,200  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll.  The  increase 
is  for  several  different  items  of  work  as  follows : 

(a)  Rehabilitation  and  normal  growtli  of  the  regular  forecast  and  warning 
work  of  the  bureau,  whicli  has  fallen  behind  and  been  curtailed  under  sta- 
tionary appropriations  during  war  conditions  and  high  cost  of  supplies, 
services,  etc. 

(6)  Extension  and  betterment  of  the  vessel  weather- reporting  service  in 
the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea,  also  to  extend  this  service  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  it  has  been  needed,  but  only  now  practicable  by  the  presence  in 
these  waters  of  merchant  vessels  equipped  with  wireless. 

(c)  Enlargement  of  the  fruit  frost  work. 

(d)  Inauguration  of  48  to  72-hour  advance  rain  forecast  at  certain  times 
and  in  certain  places  for  more  effective  spraying  of  orchards. 

(c)  Extension  of  the  cattle  region  service  to  Montana  for  aiding  In  the  rais- 
ing of  live  stock  by  reporting  weather  and  grazing  conditions,  giving  notice  of 
damaging  storms,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  service  last  men- 
tioned? 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  the  cattle  raising  regions  we  secure  a  number 
of  reports  from  the  ranges  and  grazing  tracts  occupied  by  cattle 
that  show  the  amount  of  precipitation  and  the  general  weather  con- 
ditions there  during  the  summer  time,  to  determine  the  availability 
for  these  animals  of  field  food,  and  grazing.  In  the  winter  season 
we  keep  the  cattlemen  informed  as  to  the  severe  weather  conditions 
so  that  thev  can  herd  up  their  stock  and  give  them  protection  from 
the  severities  of  the  weather.    It  is  a  very  important  service. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  an  instance  where  you  have  been 
of  particular  service  to  the  cattle  people  out  there? 
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Mr.  Maryik.  This  is  for  an  extension  of  that  work  in  Montana. 
We  have  this  work  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  the  Pan-Handle  region,  and 
Colorado,  and  the  stockmen  think  a  great  deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  to  forecast  as  to  the  storms  with  any 
depee  of  accura^  in  a  particular  locality  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  do  that,  Mr.  Haugen,  so  successfully  that  the 
people  are  clamoring  for  this  service.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  in- 
fallible. There  is  not  any  doubt  in  my  mind  about  the  value  of  the 
service.  It  is  certainly  l)eneficial,  and  the  economical  value  of  it  to 
the  cattle  raising  industry  is  unquestionably  large.  They  save  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars.  One  forecast  of  cold  weather,  for 
instance,  in  the  northwest  has  saved  thousands  of  lambs.  We  received 
testimony  of  that  from  the  people  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  when  you  forecost  the  weather  con- 
ditions in  the  northwest,  does  that  mean  a  particular  locality  or  one 
quarter  of  the  continent  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  the  case  of  cattlemen   say,  whenever  they  receive  ' 
a  report  of  verv  cold  weather  or  snow  they  send  out  their  herdsmen 
and  bring  in  their  cattle  and  give  them  protection,  those  that  are 
weak  and  feeble. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  the  State  of  Montana,  where 
you  are  going  to  establish  this  work,  how  many  observation  stations 
will  you  nave? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  might  be  half  a  dozen  stations  or  more  added 
to  the  work  in  the  field.  Those  stations  simply  report  weather  and 
temperature  conditions  by  telegraph,  and  receive  a  small  fee  for 
makmg  observations  and  tele^ntphmg^the  reports. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Midiigan.  They  report  actual  conditions 
after  they  arise.  Do  they  make  forecasts  and  predictions  of  a 
change  of  weathfer  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Those  reports  show  actual  present  conditions  and 
come  into  our  central  office  or  district  center.  It  is  on  those  reports 
that  we  make  the  forecast  of  the  conditions.  These  forecasts  are 
sent  out  from  the  district  center,  in  that  case,  probably  Helena. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  the  observations  in  Mon- 
tana will  be  made  at  the  different  stations  in  Montana  and  reported 
where? 

Mr.  Marvin.  And  reported  to  Helena.  That  is  the  center  of  that 
district.  These  reports  will  go  into  that  station,  be  bulletined,  and 
distributed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  then  the  forecasts  and  pre- 
dictions will  be  made  up  at  Helena? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Not  exactly.  The  forecasts  of  severe  and  all  other 
weather  are  made  at  the  district  forecast  center,  which  is  Chicago 
in  this  case,  and  sent  back  through  Helena  to  the  cattle  interests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  means  do  you  take  to  spread 
the  news  through  Montana  so  that  the  cattlemen  may  know  what 
your  information  of  the  coming  weather  is? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  goes  first  into  the  newspapers,  and  then  it  goes 
into  bulletin  cards  that  are  distributed  to  the  cattle  raisers  them- 
selves, to  owners,  to  bankers,  and  to  the  others  who  are  interested  in 
that  industry.    We  send  it  to  them,  and  they  see  that  it  goes  to  the 
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individual  herdsmen  who  round  up  the  cattle  and  give  them  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Those  forecasts  are  published  in. 
the  newspapers.    Do  you  have  to  pay  for  those  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  *No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  telephoned,  too? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  telephoned  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  are  disseminated  in  other 
ways  by  cards  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Marvin.  By  forecast  cards  and  by  bulletin.  The  printing  I 
spoke  of  a  moment  ago  includes  those  bulletins.  I  think  perhaps  I 
have  a  cattle-region  bulletin  here. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  how  your 
forecast  reaches  those  that  are  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Take  for  instance,  at  Oklahoma  City,  where  the 
service  is  in  operation,  and  at  Amarillo.  The  cattle  industries  in 
^  those  sections  are  organized  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  place  our 
information  at  the  centers  of  the  industry.  The  information  goes 
to  the  bankers,  the  cattlemen,  and  stock  interests.  Tbey  see  that  their 
constituency  are  advised  in  regard  to  these  conditions.  It  goes  to 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  and  other  cities  in  Texas,  and  each  cattle  interest 
is  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  this  information  from  our  office  at 
certain  places.  At  certain  other  stations  it  is  telegraphed  directly 
to  some  particular  individual  who  agrees  to  disseminate  it.  In  some 
other  cases,  as  Mr.  Harrison  calls  my  attention  to,  it  is  telephoned 
from  the  local  office  at  Amarillo,  Houston,  Oklahoma  City,  or  some 
of  the  other  stations,  to  those  parties  who  are  on  the  list,  and  who^ 
we  know  are  interested.  You  may  be  sur6  thei*e  is  nothing  left* 
undone  to  disseminate  this  information. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  After  you  make  the  forecast  wjiat 
expense  is  involved  to  your  bureau  in  this  dissemination? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Merely  the  telegraphic  expense;  in  some  cases  very 
little.  There  is  very  little  expense  involved  in  the  dissemination 
after  we  once  get  the  result  and  the  information  to  disseminate.  The 
expense  to  us  is  in  collecting  the  information  and  working  it  up  and 
making  the  deductions,  the  scientific  deductions  from  the  reports  as 
to  what  the  information  should  be.  That  is  the  large  expense  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  do  not  understand  yet.  You  get  this  information. 
Kansas  has  this  service,  you  say? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  perhaps. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  You  have  your  observatories  in  Kansas,  you  have 
places  where  they  get  the  information,  and  then  they  forward  tou 
the  intprmation,  and  you  issue  bulletins  showing  what  the  weatner 
is  or  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  get  that  information  at  your 
central  office  by  wire? 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  most  cases  the  information  comes  in  by  wire. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  McLuGiHJN  of  Michigan.  Then  it  would  not  be  worth  much, 
imless  it  did,  would  it? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  TiNCHEiL  You  spoke  of  Amarillo.  Thev  have  a  chamber  of 
commerce  there.  Of  course,  cattle  being  one  oi  the  principal  indus- 
tries, they  notify  the  people  of  the  weather  forecasts.  Do  you  know 
how  they  get  their  weather  forecast  that  they  depend  upon,  the 
'Chamber  of  commerce  at  Amarillo,  how  they  get  it  tnere? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  get  it  from  the  Weather  Bureau,  I  think. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER,  No;  1  just  want  to  suggest  something  to  you.  Do 
jrou  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the" railroads,  for  economic  rea- 
sons, are  very  much  interested  in  keeping  the  stations  informed  as 
to  weather  conditions  It  I  do  not  know  what  project  you  have  for 
notifying  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Amarillo,  but  I  know  that 
ihej  get  the  information  they  act  upon  through,  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
i-oad  stations.    They  depend  upon  them  for  their  weather  forecasts. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  Santa  Fe  gets  it  from  the  Weather  Bureau,  and 
they  are  distributing  agencies  m  that  sense  in  their  own  interest. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Yes ;  the  railroads  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  cooperate  with  us  to  the  extent  of  passing  along 
the  good  work,  and  that  is  true  of  almost  every  activity.  The  rail- 
roa(&  are  vitalW  interested  in  shippers'  forecasts  and  cold-wave  fore- 
<!asts  which  aflfect  the  shipment  of  perishable  products.  The  com- 
mission merchants  are  interested  in  them.  As  soon  as  the  informa- 
tion is  available  at  the  Weather  Bureau  it  is  passed  over  to  thfe  rail- 
road-operating officials,  and  they  pass  it  down  the  line.  The  same 
is  true  of  commission  merchants. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  say  the  railroads  depend  upon  the  Weather 
Bureau  for  their  forecasts? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  source  of  forecast  information 
that  is  authentic  and  based  on  bona  fide  data  that  does  not  originate 
with  the  Weather  Bureau  in  the  last  analysis.  The  Weather  Bureau 
is  the  only  agency  in  the  Government  that  is  engaged  in  the  practical 
conduct  of  meteorological  work.  No  other  agency  is  making  authen- 
tic, reliable  observations  of  temperature  conditions,  and  we  do  not 
know  of  anybody  who  understands  the  art  of  forecasting  as  well  as 
the  Weather  Bureau. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  do  not  know.  Suppose  they  receive  a  telegram 
stating  that  a  storm  is  coming  from  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  comes  from  the  Weather  Bureau,  probably. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  comes  from  the  locality  of 
the  storm.    Of,  course,  they  have  to  have  reliable  information. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  source  of  authentic  forecasting  is  lodged  in  the 
Weather  Bureau.  There  may  be  agencies  which  offer  forecasts,  but 
they  are  not  what  go  over  the  country  generally,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Does  your  department  communicate  at  all,  we  will 
say  for  instance,  with  tne  chamber  of  commerce  at  Amarillo,  Tex.  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes.  The  official  at  Amarillo  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  we  supply  many  of  these 
chambers  of  commerce  with  maps  such  as  you  have  over  her  in  the 
lobbies  of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  chambers  of  commerce  are 
most  clamorous  for  information.  It  is  difficult  to  satisfy  their  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  this  net  increase  about  $70,000,  and  you 
estimate  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  about  six  different  propositions. 
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Have  you  in  your  own  mind  figured  out  how  it  is  divided  amon^ 
these  six  different  items,  (a),  (&),  ((?),  (rf),  (e),  and  (/),  so  we  wiu 
get  some  idea  as  to  the  way  you  are  classifying  it? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  amounts  are  not  set  out  in  detail. 

Mr.  Jones.  About  how  much  of  this  $70,000  additional  would  you 
need  under  subdivision  (a),  for  instance? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Under  subdivision  (a),  about  $40,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  under  subdivision  (6)  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  $9,600. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  (c)  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  $9,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  (d)  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  $7,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  (e)  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  $4,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  (/)  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  $900. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  makes  $70,400,  does  iti 

Mr.  Marvin.  $70,400. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  your  tabulated  statement — this  is  simply  for  in- 
formation— ^you  have  again  the  same  thing  called  up  before  as  to 
what  was  expended  in  1919,  and  your  estimate  for  1921  still  has  that 
lapse  of  1920  between,  but  under  the  heading  of  observers  and  as- 
sistant observers  you  have  for  your  estimate  for  1921,  38,  and  you 
extended  in  1919  to  312  persons,  temporary  and  part  time,  of  course. 
The  question  I  ask  is  whether  you  expect  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
service  with  38  permanent  employees  or  observers  and  assistant  ob- 
servers as  you  did  out  of  312  in  1919  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  expect  to  get  more. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  would  like  to  give  you,  if  you  will  permit  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  statement  in  regard  to  these  increases  that  will  apply 
to  that  question  there  and  to  all  of  these  items.  This  is  the  question 
of  service.  Service  is  impossible  without  men.  The  man  power  of 
the  bureau  is  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  During  the  war  nearly  175 
Weather  Bureau  men  entered  military  service.  Replacements  were 
made  mostly  by  young  boys,  in  several  cases  by  women  and  girls  in 
a  temporary  status.  The  trained  men  remaining  on  duty  carried  the 
major  burden  of  the  work,  and  in  addition  they  had  to  train  and 
instruct  the  new  men.  A  slight  increase  in  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees occurred  at  this  time,  because  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
some  cases  to  add  two  or  three  inexperienced  and  untrained  men  to 
take  the  places  of  one  or  two  who  had  gone  on  militaiy  furloi^. 
Nearly  all  the  men  have  now  returned  to  duty.  Some  oi  them  have 
not  returned  because  they  can  get  more  money  outside.    The  tem- 

Eorary  men,  including  the  excess,  have  been  let  out,  and  our  service 
as  been  reduced  to  the  prewar  strength  as  regards  the  number  of 
men. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  recognize  how  rigidly  Con- 
gress limits  my  so-called  lump  sum  for  salaries.    The  language  of 
the   appropriation   reads,  "including   not  to   exceed   $672,500   for 
salaries." 
Mr.  McIiAUGHLiN  of  Michigan.    Where  is  that? 
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Mr.  Masyik.  It  is  on  the  bottom  of  page  29  in  the  heax'y  brackets^ 
^  including  not  to  exceed  $726,800  for  salaries."  My  appropriation 
for  salaries  this  year  is  $672^00.  This  is  already  in  effect  a  statutory 
roll  and  has  been  ever  since  the  appropriation  of  1915,  when  this 
form  of  appropriation  was  adopted.  At  that  time  the  item  carried 
465  men.  The  amount  of  the  roll  has  been  slightly  increased  in  the 
meantime,  and  so  has  the  number  of  men  employed.  We  now  carry 
about  483  men.  That  is  the  actual  roll  made  upon  December  1.  The 
amount  of  the  roll  has  been  slightly  increased  in  the  past  several 
vears. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  that  your  pay  roll  or  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  the  men  on  this  miscellaneous  roll,  not  the 
statutory  roll.  We  now  cany  483  technical  and  scientific  employees 
on  that  roll  at  an  average  basic  pay  of  about  $1,375  per  annum.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  this  average  per  annum  pay  has  remained 
nearly  stationary.  At  least  200  of  the  officials  which  go  to  make  up 
the  average  per  annum  pay  are  in  charge  of  the  200  stations  of  the 
bureau.  These  are  representative  men  in  their  communities,  and 
are  of  coordinate  importance  and  responsibility  to  postmasters  and 
city  officials,  and  yet  their  average  basic  pay  is  $1,376.  I  think  you 
must  see  that  this  is  a  state  of  af^irs  that  should  not  exist. 

Moreover,  this  explanation  is  offered  to  refute  the  charge  that  ex- 
trava^nt  increases  in  pay  and  in  granting  of  promotions  are  pos- 
sible in  lump  sum  appropriations  and  are  prevented  in  statutory 
rolls.  No  maladministration  of  salary  appropriations  is  (possible 
with  the  lump  sum  appropriation  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  You 
have  given  me  a  form  of  appropriation  there  that  absolutely  forbids 
anv  excess. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  does  it  differ  from  the  appro- 
priations made  for  other  bureaus? 

Mr.  lL\RviN.  The  maximum  sum  that  can  be  expended  for  salaries 
is  fixed,  which  automatically  limits  the  maximum  number  of  em- 
ployees.   It  is  a  "  not  to  exceed  "  amount. 

Jir.  Jones.  When  that  sum  was  fixed,  was  it  not  fixed  with  a 
new  to  reaching  the  largest  possible  service,  and  was  it  intended 
Ihat  the  maximum  should  be  exercised  even  though  the  service  was 
not  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Marvln.  That  was  true  at  the  beginning,  but  under  the  stress 
of  the  present  times  and  the  high  costs  of  service,  the  slight  un- 
obligat^  surplus  or  working  reserve  normally  essential  for  this 
kind  of  a  fund  has  been  absorbed. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  away  from  lump  sum  appropria- 
tions, I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
bureau  to  advance  salaries.  Is  it  not  customary  to  transfer  an  em- 
ployee  from  one  roll  to  another,  and  then  back  with  an  increased 
salary? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  law.  We  can  not 
do  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  bcflieve  it  was  stated  here  last  year  that  that  was 
being  done. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  can  not  recall  any  such  statenfient.  What  I  mean 
to  say  is  that  it  is  forbidden  by  law  to  transfer  a  man  from  the 
statutory  roll  to  the  lump-sum  roll  and  increase  his  salary.    If  we 
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do  SO  there  must  be  an  entire  change  of  responsibilities  and  duties. 
You  certainly  can  not  ask  me  to  take  a  man  who  is  an  assistant  in 
icharge  of  a  station,  and  put  him  in  charge  of  an  important  city 
station,  make  him  move  himself  and  his  family  to  that  station  and 
■not  pay  him  any  more  salary.    There  is  not  any  justice  in  that 

Mr,  Hutchinson.  You  say  you  have  200  stations  around  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  Is  there  different  pay  for  different  sta- 
tions I 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  pay.  depends  upon  the  responsibilities  and  the 
ability  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  was  going  to  take  up  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  sta- 
tion. We  have  a  splendid  service  there,  and  an  efficient  man.  Can 
you  tell  me  his  salary!    Do  you  recall  it? 

^r.  Calvert.    $1,800,  not  including  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  know  how  much  help  he  has? 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  has  two  men,  I  think,  and  a  messeng^er. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  best  salary  you  can  give  that  man 
for  the  service  he  does? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  the  best  salary  we  can  give.  You  see,  for 
483  men  the  average  pay  is  $1,375,  and  if  I  need  an  extra  man  I 
have  to  demote  10  men  $100  apiece  to  get  a  new  man  at  $1,000,  sim- 

[)ly  because  the  little  reserve  m  this  salary  fund  to  which  you  have 
imited  me  is  now  fullv  obligated. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Where  is  his  title  in  this? 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  is  a  meteorologist,  he  appears  as  a  meteorologist 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  some  at  $2,880? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  is  the  man  at  Trenton  only  worth  $1,620 
when  they  get  a  good  deal  more? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  man  at  Trenton  is  one  among  40  who  receive 
$1,800. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  And  they  get  a  bonus  in  additon  to  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes ;  they  get  a  bonus  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  That  is  $2,040. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes ;  $2,040  for  the  Trenton  man. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  those  salaries  fixed  according  to  the  station,  or 
according  to  the  length  of  service? 

Mr.  Marvin.  By  the  length  of  service  and  experience  of  the  man, 
his  ability,  and  tne  responsibility  of  the  station  duty.  There  are 
75  stations  that  are  practically  on  a  par  with  Trenton^  N.  J.,  in 
service.  There  are  40  men,  I  should  say,  that  are  practically  on  a 
par  with  the  official  in  charge  of  the  Trenton  station,  and  those  men 
receive  $1,800  apiece. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  do  that  by  civil  service,  or  what? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  all  civil-service  employees.  I  explained 
a  while  ago  that  the  status  of  the  men  in  their  different  salary 
grades  is  fixed  by  this  efficiency  classification.  There  is  no  service 
of  the  Government,  I  do  not  care  what  branch  it  is,  where  greater 
care  and  justice  is  done  than  in  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  determining  the  amount  of  pay  and  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  of  the  men.  The  man  at  Trenton  is  m  a 
place  where  there  are  many  others  like  it 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Where  is  this  man  located  that  gets  $2,520! 
What  office  is  that? 

Mr.  Mabvin.  The  official  in  charge  of  Philadelphia  gets  $2,520,  as 
I  recall,  and  the  man  in  charge  of  the  New  York  station  ^ts  $2,520. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  you  do  consider  the  size  of  the  city,  do 
you  not! 

Mr.  MABvp^.  To  a  certain  extent.  I  stated  a  while  ago  that  the 
size  of  the  city  to  a  certain  extent  determines  the  responsibilities  of 
the  men. 

The  Philadelphia  station  is  what  we  call  a  section  center,  and  he 
takes  care  of  all  the  observations  in  the  State,  and  he  has  a  number 
of  other  interests  to  look  after  than  the  station  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
which  is  also  a  section  center  for  a  smaller  State. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  keep  them.  We  give 
more  money  to  men  who  diovel  fertilizer  than  you  do  to  those  men 
holding  those  positions.  They  have  got  responsible  positions.  I 
notice  that  in  1919  you  had  921  men,  and  this  year  you  ask  for  658, 
and  still  ask  for  $56,873.18,  the  same  as  you  expended  in  1919.  Where 
does  that  go! 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  comparison,  as  I  said  a  while  ago.  in  connection 
with  the  central  office  work,  that  covers  a  large  numoer.  It  covers 
a  turnover  among  900  individuals  employed. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  state  the  temporary  em- 
ployees in  1919  and  the  number  now  to  be  employed  permanently, 
80  that  we  may  get  this  correct? 

Mr.  Marvin.  You  wish  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  permanent 
places  we  carried  in  1919  with  the  number  we  expect  to  carry  in 
1921.  This  estimate  for  1921  is  the  best  estimate  we  can  make  for 
thepermanent  number  of  employees. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  the  reason  for  the  increased  appropria- 
tion for  less  men  than  you  previously  had. 

Mr.  Marvin.  You  can  not  make  that  comparison,  for  the  reason 
that  this  condition  in  1919 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  us  to  explain  this  matter  to  the  members 
of  the  House  when  the  bill  comes  up  on  the  floor.  We  should  have 
it  clearly  indicated  in  the  record.  By  stating  the  number  of  tem- 
porary employees  that  you  intend  to  make  permanent,  I  take  it,  will 
explain  it  fully.    We  should  have  the  exact  number. 

Mr.  Calvert,  I  think  I  can  make  that  point  plain  to  you,  Mr. 
Haugen.  As  has  been  indicated  before,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  draw 
any  clear  comparison  from  these  tables  in  the  form  we  are  required 
to  submit  them.  Even  the  men  who  make  them  up  have  difficulty  in 
doing  so.  But  the  921  figure  there  means  the  number  of  individuals 
that  were  employed  on  that  roll  during  the  fiscal  year  1919.  It  does 
not  mean  that  at  any  one  time  921  men  were  on  the  rolls.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  average  number  on  the  roll  at  any  one  time  comes 
nearer  to  being  500  than  921. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  stated  that  in  1919  you  employed  921  men, 
and  stated  the  number  temporarily  employed,  and  that  now  for  1921 
yoQ  propose  to  employ  658  on  the  permanent  roll,  that  would  account 
for  the  mcreased  appropriation. 

Mr.  Calvert.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  very  fair  statement. 

164315—20 s 
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The  Chairman.  You  had  better  state  the  number  here  in  concise 
form  so  we  will  not  have  to  run  through  the  hearings  to  get  the  facts 
in  order  to  explain  it  to  the  membership  of  the  House  when  the  bill 
comes  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  have  figured  it  up  from  this  table,  counting  those 
who  were  employed  temporarily  and  those  who  were  employed  part 
time,  and  out  of  this  921,  240  were  employed  either  temporarily  or 
part  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  to  be  employed  permanently  in 
1921  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  we  can  straighten  that  out  in  a  statement  we 
will  submit. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  should  prepare  such  a  statement,  so 
that  we  may  have  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  was  the  decided  increase  from  1919  to  what  you 
estimate  for  1921,  and  for  what  you  had  in  1920,  for  meteorologists 
at  $1,620?  In  1919  you  had  seven  employed,  with  five  temporarily 
employed.  You  apparently  had  in  1920  73  permanently  employed, 
and  now  you  ask  for  75.  Why  was  the  jump  from  7  to  73  from 
1919  to  1920? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  the  number  we  expect  to  carry  in  1921. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  say  why  was  the  jump  from  7  to  73  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  was  provided  m  the  estimates  to  take  care  of  the 
men  we  had  on  the  1919  rolls  at  that  time.  Those  men  were  in- 
creased, the  number  in  that  particular  grade.  There  were  some  re- 
ductions in  other  lower  grades. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  from  1919  to  1920  you  jump  on  meteorologists 
from  7  to  73. 

Mr.  Marvin.  73 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question.  I 
notice  here  you  have  got  $726,800  for  salaries.  Do  I  understand  you 
can  not  apportion  that  to  a  certain  number  of  men,  for  instance,  500 
men  or  600  men^r  fix  the  salary  according  to  your  own  judgment? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  can ;  yes,  sir  j  that  can  be  aone,  but  we  ir^ust  be 
fair  and  just  to  all  the  men  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  not  thmk  you  can  go  to  work  and  give  a 
little  more  salary  to  fewer  men  and  get  more  service? 

Mr.  MLarvin.  You  ask  about  less  men.  I  have  just  explained  here 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  money  I  have  to  expend  is  $672,000.  I 
can  not  dispense  with  a  single  man.  In  fact,  stations  are  begging  for 
more  help. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  man  power  of  the  stations  is  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible ebb.  We  must  have  more  men  to  extend  this  service.  We  are 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  do  what  we  are  doing  now.  We  have  not  had 
any  material  increase  in  this  appropriation  since  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  Protessor,  are  you  contending  for  an  in- 
creased appropriation  over  the  estimates?  You  say  you  can  not  got 
along  with  less  men. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  am  trying  to  explain  that  we  would  use  this  money 
for  more  men ;  we  would  increase  the  number  of  men  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  employ  more  than  658  men? 
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Mr.  Maitin.  No,  sir;  that  number  is  greater  than  at  present,  but 
the  number  we  estimate  for  1921. 

The  Chairman.  The  658  are  enough  to  take  care  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Mabyts.  That  is  the  idea.  They  are  all  to  be  made  permanent 
with  the  exception  of  ^ort  period  or  emergency  employments  that 
will  be  required  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  JoNza  Nine  altogether? 

The  CuAiRMAK.  Why  so  many  temporary  employees  in  1919  and 
so  few  this  year? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  simply  because  every  man  whom  we  could 
employ  that  had  not  a  civil-service  status  was  called  a  temporary 
man.  He  was  taken  on  temporarily  because  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission could  not  furnish  eligibles.  We  can  not  get  them  now.  The 
turnover  during  the  war,  due  to  military  furloughs,  resignations,  etc., 
was  very  large.    I  have  got  some  so-called  temporaries  now. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  vou  have  to  take  the  civil  service  men? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes;  these  are  all  civil  service  men,  if  they  are  per- 
uianent  men. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Will  you  prepare  a  table  indicating  the  number 
of  temporary  men  in  each  instance  and  the  number  that  have  been 
made  permanent? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Calvert  reminds  me  that  there  were  nearly  175 
men  who  went  into  the  military  service.  Those  places  during  the 
war  time  were  temporarily  fiUed  by  this  large  number  of  men  you 
see  there. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  one  item  here  of  ob- 
servers, assistant  observers,  vessel  reporter,  apprentices,  and  mes- 
senger boys,  $960  to  $480.  In  1919  you  had  187  temporary  and  8 
part  time.  Now  you  suggest  only  4  part  time.  That  is  a  reduction 
of  191. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry,  indeed^  that  there  is  this 
confusion  from  trying  to  make  up  from  this  particular  table  which 
we  were  required  to  submit  to  comply  with  the  law  and  which  does 
not  show  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  total  number  of  men  in  the 
1919  appropriation  is  the  number  that  were  actuftlly  paid  for  out  of 
that  fund  at  that  time,  the  number  of  individuals.  They  were  not 
all  on  the  rolls  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  may  have  had  nine  men  working  for  a  period  of 
one  month. 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  had  many  cases  where  several  men  held  the  same 
position  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  is  a  good  one, 
that  you  should  show  how  many  men  were  employed  on  the  perma- 
nent roll  and  how  many  were  employed  for  a  temporary  period. 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  can  do  that  and  will  be  glad  to  make  the  whole 
matter  clear. 
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Oeneral  expenses  Weather  Bureau, 

IN  WASHINGTON  EXPENSES  (ITEM  63). 


Title. 


Meteorologist 

Do 

Professor  of  meteorology 

Meteorologist 

Professor  of  meteorology 

Do 

Cllmato!o?ist  and  chief  of  division. 
Meteorologist 

Do 

Do 

Observer 

Do 

Assistant  observer 

Clerk 

Supervising  instrument  maker 

Lithographer 


ToUl. 


Salaries  permanent  employees. 

Other  expenditures 

Turned  back  to  Treasury 


Total  of  appropriation. 


Rate. 


13,960.00 
3,500  00 
3,  COO  00 
3,250.00 
2,880.00 
2,520.00 
2,520.00 
2,100.00 
1,800.00 
1,020.00 
1,440.00 
1,200.00 

i,oao.oo 

1,200.00 

810.00 

1,500.00 


1919 


Xnmbfr. 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*l 

13 

5 

1 

1 

1 


July  1  to 

Dec.  1. 

1919  ffl^cal 

year  1920). 


8 


U 


32 


«  $46, 232. 17 

49,524.73 

0,740.65 


102,503.45 


23 


>S50,I00  00 
*  58, 950. 00 


Bstimfttad, 
1921. 


Number, 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
0 
1 
1 
1 


«1 


2S 


•too,  700. 00 
*50,48a00 


109,250.00 


110,190.00 


STATION  SALARIES,  OUT  OF  WASHINGTON— (ITEM  65).* 


Volcanolofdat 

Meteorologist 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Local  forecaster . . . 

Meteorologist 

Observer 

Do 

Meteorologist 

Observer 

Assistant  observer. 
Local  fcx'ecaster . . . 
Assistant  observer . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Observer 

Assistant  observer. 

Do 

Do 

Clerk 

Printer 

Repairman 

^o 

Vessel  reporter..... 

Mechanic , 

Apprentice , 

Do 

Do 


83,900.00 

3,960.00 

8,240.00 

2,880.00 

2,520.00 

2,280.00 

2,160.00 

1,800.00 

1,620.00 

1,440.00 

1,44a  00 

1,440.00 

1,260.00 

1,080.00 

1,080.00 

1,080.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

900.00 

840.00 

720.00 

600.00 

600.00 

540.00 

500.00 

450.00 

1,000.00 

1,440.00 

1,200.00 

900.00 

960.00 

1,000.00 

720.00 

600.00 

480.00 


Number. 

1 

1 

8 

1 

8 

14 

17 

80 

59 

1 

7 

78 

89 

«2 

6 

58 

«2 

2 

82 


1 
«1 


«1 
1 


1 
1 


1 

7 

24 


Nkmber. 

1 

1 

8 

1 

9 

14 

17 

21 

63 

1 

7 

81 

113 

«2 

6 

51 

S2 

1 

41 

«1 

*l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 
1 
1 

10 
21 


1 
1 

3 
1 
0 

18 
85 


1 

7 

87 

119 

«2 

5 

101 

*2 

1 


*l 
«1 
1 
«1 
«1 
•1 


1 
1 

,1 

18 


1 1  part  time,  military  furlough. 

«  Part  time. 

>  Estimate. 

« Tabulation  shows  the  permanent  oommissianed  force  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  amount  expended 
on  emergency  assistance  is  never  paid  to  permanent  commissioned  employees,  but  is  used  for  the  emerseocy 
employment  of  messenger  boys,  printers,  assistant  observers,  etc.,  for  periods  of  a  fevr  days  and  very  addom 
In  excess  of  30  days. 
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Mr.  Marvin.  In  reffard  to  this  restoration  of  service  that  I  have 
been  speaking  about,  Sir.  Chairman,  and  the  necessity  for  more  men, 
I  vould  like  to  have  you  make  inquiries  as  to  the  necessity  for  this 
vork.  Ask  men,  for  instance,  like  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association' 
it  Duluth,  Detroit,  and  Buffalo. 

The  Chaibmam,  In  that  connection  let  me  ask  you  just  a  few  ques- 
tions about  these  forecasts.  In  forecasting  a  storm  do  you  aavise 
the  particular  locality  which  will  be  visited  by  that  storm! 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  mdeed. 

The  Chaikuan.  How  closely !  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  times  you 
forecast  storms  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  which  are  diverted 
and  appear  a  distance  of  100  or  200  miles  away  from  the  locality 
famed! 

Mr.  Marvin.  Sometimes  that  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  quite  general? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  but  we  do  not  claim  to  be  infallible,  Mr. 
Haugen.  We  make  a  verification  average,  according  to  the  most 
fair  examination  that  we  can  make  of  the  data,  of  something  like 
from  88  to  90  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  88  per  cent  mean? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  means  that  when  we  forecast  a  cold  wave  or  a 
storm  in  a  particular  locality  that  storm  will  be  found  there  at  the 
time  indicated  in  the  forecast  9  times  in  10. 

The  Chairman.  By  locality  do  you  mean  a  county,  a  State,  or 
several  States? 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  the  case  of  storms  it  may  be  a  State,  or  in  other 
cases  it  may  be  a  dozen  States.  A  cold  wave  that  we  forecast,  for 
instance,  will  sweep  over  a  dozen  States  or  20  States  before  it  dis- 
appears. Each  forecast  for  a  particular  locality  or  State  will  be 
verified  about  88  per  cent  of  the  times. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  should  forecast  a  storm  for  St.  Louis,  and 
that  storm  should  be  diverted  to  Galveston,  would  that  be  included 
in  the  88  per  cent? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  an  absolute  failure.  We 
would  not  pretend  to  count  such  a  thing. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  diverted  only  100  miles,  would  not  that 
be  included  in  the  88  per  cent? 

Mr.  Marvin.  If  it  came  within  100  miles,  and  if  it  was  a  general 
storm,  it  would;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  miles? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  would  be  given  a  proportionate  value  in  the  veri- 
fications. We  take  into  account  the  percentage  of  the  States  that  is 
covered  by  the  precipitation,  if  it  is  a  precipitation  forecast. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  value  is  the  forecast  of  the  storm  to  St. 
Louis  if  the  storm  appears  within  100  miles  from  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  might  not  be  of  much  value  if  St  Louis  were  not 
affected  by  the  storm;  but  if  forecasts  are  verified  88  per  cent  of  the 
time  the  benefits  that  come  in  this  88  per  cent  more  than  offset  the 
failures  in  the  remaining  12  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  frequently  you  have  forecasted 
a  storm  for  a  certain  day  that  has  turned  out  to  be  clear,  while  other 
days  you  have  forecasted  clear  weather  that  have  turned  out  to  be 
stormy  ?  What  is  true  as  to  Washington  is  true  as  to  my  section  of 
the  country  and  I  believe  true  as  to  every  section  of  the  country.  I 
would  like  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  ojf  these  forecasts  and  what 
value  tliey  are.    What  are  we  getting  for  the  money  expended? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  an  enormous  economic  value  to  the  Nation 
from  our  service.  While  the  value  is  enormous,  we  do  not  know  the 
amount  of  saving  that  our  bureau  effects  in  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  indefinite. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  benefit  is  not  so  much,  Mr.  Haugen,  in  the  fore- 
cast of  a  little  rain  that  may  not  come  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  the 
benefit  is  in  the  forecast  of  great  storms  on  the  Lakes,  the  seacoast, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  great  cold  waves  that  come  from  the 
northwest  and  affect  tremendous  areas  of  the  country,  freezing 
orchards  and  fruits.  It  is  the  service  to  these  specific  interests  that 
is  most  beneficial. 
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It  is  of  the  greatest  economic  value  to  the  people.  I  can  not  con- 
vince you  from  my  own  statements  that  these  services  we  are  render- 
ing are  valuable.  You  asked  me.  as  I  understood  you,  about  the  veri- 
fication and  what  good  this  has  been  to  the  people.  I  was  trying  to 
speak  to  that  point. 

Now,  as  for  the  need  of  the  service,  people  who  need  it  are  asking 
us  for  this  extension  which  we  have  requested. 

In  the  middle  of  September,  about,  we  sighted  a  hurricane  down 
in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  That  hurricane  appeared  there 
as  the  most  innocent  looking  thing.  The  observations  that  we  had 
upon  which  to  base  our  deductions  were  very  meager;  but  we  were 
immediately  on  the  alert,  every  man  in  the  Bureau  and  on  the  Gulf 
coast  was  on  the  alert  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this  storm, 
because  hurricanes,  as  you  know,  are  feariully  destructive  storms. 
Well,  every  12  hours  or  oftener  we  had  additional  reports;  we  called 
for  special  observations  between  the  regular  ordinary  observations 
of  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  That  hurricane  was  headed  toward  our 
southern  coast.  It  would  move  through  the  Florida  Straits,  accord- 
ing to  our  calculations.  It  struck  Key  West  with  destructive  force. 
We  sent  warnings  well  in  advance.  We  have  testimonials  from  the 
people  of  that  city  of  the  splendid  work  of  warning  that  was  given 
of  the  approach  of  that  storm.  We  could  not  prevent  the  storm, 
but  the  people  there  took  protective  measures  to  avoid  the  effects 
of  the  hurricane,  which  they  could  not  have  done  without  our  warn- 
ings. Shipping  left  the  track  of  the  hurricane  or  stayed  in  port. 
As  the  hurricane  went  west  of  Key  West  warnings  were  sent  to  all 
the  stations  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  and  all  intermediate 
points.     For  five  days  that  hurricane  was  moving  westward. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  warnings  were 
so  effective  that  from  the  time  that  hurricane  left  Key  West  we  got 
no  reports  from  it.  There  were  no  vessels  out  in  the  Gulf  to  report 
to. us  by  wireless  where  the  storm  was  located.  We  got  no  reports. 
Why?  The  vessels  had  been  told  to  remain  in  port,  and  they  did 
remain  in  port.  They  heeded  our  warnings,  which  indicated  to 
them  the  region  of  the  Gulf  in  which  the  storm  was  located.  The 
consequence  was  that  we  had  only  the  observations  that  could  come 
from  the  coast  stations  100  or  200  miles  from  the  storm  center. 
It  was  very  difScult  for  our  forecasters  to  determine  exactly  where 
the  center  of  the  storm  was. 

We  knew  that  it  was  somewhere  south  of  New  Orleans,  some- 
where south  of  the  Louisiana  coast.  The  study  of  the  sea  and  the 
pressure  observations  on  the  coast  indicated  that  that  storm  was 
near  Louisiana,  we  could  not  tell  just  where.  At  one  time,  the 
conditions  led  us  to  believe  that  that  storm  was  moving  closer  to  the 
Louisiana  coast.  We  made  an  announcement  accordingly,  and  we 
warned  all  the  people  to  the  west  of  that  storm. 

Warnings  were  flying  at  that  time  on  all  the  west  Gulf  coast. 
The  observations  that  came  in  in  the  afternoon  and  that  night 
showed  that  the  storm  instead  of  moving  toward  the  Louisiana 
coast  as  we  had  surmised,  and  as  we  were  justified  in  surmising, 
from  the  information  we  had,  was  really  continuing  its  westward 
course  toward  the  south  coast  of  Texas,  and  by  Sunday  afternoon 
the  storm  had  reached  Corpus  Christi.  You  know  something  prob- 
ably of  the  damage  it  did  there. 
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The  storm  was  several  days  in  crossing  the  Gulf,  and  finally  went 
inland  south  of  Corpus  Chnsti.  I  could  not  say  how  many  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  shipping  were  saved  by  the  warnings  we  sent 
out.  Every  man  in  the  Weather  Bureau  in  the  South  was  on  the 
job.  Many  of  them  were  in  their  offices  all  day  and  all  night. 
Those  men  are  faithful  men;  they  are  worthy  of  the  highest  con- 


sideration for  their  ability  and  fidelity. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  ir 


mterested  in  knowing  with  what  accuracy 
these  forecasts  are  made. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Those  forecasts  save  millions  and  millions  of  doUars. 
It  may  be  there  was  some  dissatisfaction.  We  can  not  quite  satisfy 
everybody.  We  are  not  professing  infallibility,  but  we  certainly 
feel  confident  that  we  are  rendering  a  mighty  service  to  the  Nation. 
I  doubt  not  but  that  if  those  interests  that  we  are  serving  were  asked, 
they  would  testify  at  once  to  the  great  value  of  the  service,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  make  occasional  failures. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  can  not  figure  in  dollars  and  cents  the  service 
rendered,  because  you  do  not  know  what  transportation  has  been 
saved  on  vessels  in  obedience  to  your  warnings. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Shipping  generally  heeds  the  warnings  of  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

Mr.  JoN^.  And  the  testimonials  which  we  have  from  the  shipping 
facilities  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  shippers,  and  those  people  who 
are  directly  interested,  what  do  they  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  am  prevented,  gentlemen,  from  asking  any  of  these 
people  to  say  anything  to  you.  if  I  were  to  ask  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association,  or  the  cnambers  of  commerce  in  the  cities  where  we 
install  these  weather  maps,  or  any  of  these  people  in  the  West  that 
are  interested  in  forest-fire  protection,  if  I  were  to  ask  them  to 
say  anything  to  you  about  our  work,  I  am  afraid  you  would  consider 
that  I  was  mfluencing  le^slation.  There  was  a  law  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  that  would  put  me  in  jail  if  I  did  any  sudi 
thing  as  that.    But  I  do  wish  you  would  do  tt  yourselves. 

I  can  not  bring  in  the  testimony  of  these  people  as  to  the  Value  of 
this  service,  but  I  certainly  would  like  to  have  you  ask  the  people 
whom  we  are  serving  in  tnese  ways  as  to  the  value  of  this  service. 
Ask  some  of  the  cattlemen  in  Oklahoma  City  and  in  Texas  as  to 
whether  our  cattle-region  service  is  of  any  value  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  cattlemen  and 
have  looked  into  this  matter  considerably.  I  did  not  bring  up  the 
subject  to  criticize  the  work  done  by  the  bureau,  because  I  Know  of 
the  efficiency  in  the  bureau,  but  the  question  is  are  these  appropria- 
tions justified?  Is  the  service  of  sufficient  value  to  the  cattlemen? 
That  is  the  reason  for  my  raising  the  question  with  what  degree  of 
accuracy  you  forecast  these  storms? 

Mr.  Marvin.  My  answer  is  88  per  cent.  For  instance,  in  this 
forest-fire  warning  service  that  we  are  asking  for  we  will  undertake 
to  tell  the  people,  and  especially  the  forest  rangers,  that  the  dry 
conditions  and  the  prospect  of  winds  are  very  favorable  for  the 
inception  and  spreaa  of  forest  fires  or  of  the  coming  of  rains  that 
will  check  forest  fires.  Now,  the  percentage  of  verification  there  is 
high  enough  to  make  that  a  very  profitable  piece  of  information  to 
these  interests.  They  want  that  information.  They  want  us  to  give 
it  to  them,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  the  means  to  do  so. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  recess.  We  will  hear 
Mr.  Marvin  further  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.80 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 

Weather  Bureau — (Continued.) 


STATEHEirr  OF  HB.  CEABLES  F.  MAEVIN,  CHIEF  OF  THE 

WEATHEE  BTTEEAXr— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Are  you  ready 
to  proceed,  Mr.  Marvin? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  took  a  recess  I  think  we  were 
practically  through  with  item  No.  56. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Before  you  leave  that,  Mr.  Marvin, 
I  would  like  to  call  your  att^tion  to  that  item,  or  that  subdivision, 
in  which  you  ask  an  increase  for  some  work  tnat  you  are  going  to 
take  over,  that  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  been  doing  in  the 
arid  regions.  You  ask  for  an  increase  in  one  of  the  other  items  to 
take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  that  work  that  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  formerly  performed,  and  which  we  are  taking  over, 
we  will  estimate  will  cost  us  $2,540.  I  have  explained  that  in  the 
fund  for  expenses  in  Washington  we  want  $1,440  for  the  central 
office  participation  in  and  supervision  of  that  work.  Here  is  $900 
additional  for  the  work  in  the  field.  Finally,  there  is  an  increase  of 
$200  for  traveling  expenses  in  item  56.  That  makes  up  the  $2,540, 
which  we  consider  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  that  work.  Now, 
this  $900  in  the  field  is  for  the  purchase  or  renewal  of  instruments 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  work  in  the  field. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  supposed  the  reports  would 
reach  your  department  the  same  as  they  used  to  reach  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  In  fact,  I  think  you  said  that  those  returns 
would  be  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  just  the  same;  that 
they  would  be  made  to  you  also,  and  that  you  would  tabulate  them. 
They  don't  have  to  be  sent  twice,  do  they  ?  The  expense  of  sending 
them  don*t  have  to  be  added  nere,  does  it? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  Weather  Bureau,  under  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, must  prepare  and  supply  the  forms  and  the  record  sheets  on 
which  those  reports  are  made  and  replace  instruments  that  are  worn 
out  and  have  become  no  longer  useful. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  the  first  item  there  is  mainte- 
nance expense.    We  have  provided  for  that. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Which  item  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  The  first  item  we  spoke  of  this 
morning,  where  you  ask  $1,440.  There  is  maintenance  expense  in 
that  and  there  is  maintenance  expense  here. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  true,  the  (a)  item  for  the  restoration  of 
suspended  work.  Extension  and  growth  of  the  work  is  really  a  very 
different  class  of  work  from  this  of  these  plant  industry  stations. 

Mr.  McLAUGHiiiN  of  Michigan.  I  am  speaking  about  the  subdivi- 
sion /  under  65  and  carrying  with  it  the  note  under  53. 
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Mr.  Marvin.  I  will  refer  to  my  note  on  63. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  regard  to  this  work  that  you 
are  going  to  take  over  from  flie  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  or  the 
work  you  are  going  to  do  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  how  many  items  of  increase  of  expenses  do  you  have  in 
connection  with  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  whole  work  requires  $2,540.  We  have  work  in 
Washington  and  work  out  of  Washington ;  also  a  small  item  of  $200 
for  travel.  We  have  divided  the  amounts  of  this  $2,540  into  $1,440 
in  Washington,  $900  out  of  Washington,  and  $200  for  field  travel. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  do  you  need  any  work  out- 
side of  Washington?  I  gather  from  what  you  said  before  that  the 
work  in  the  field  is  to  be  done  just  as  it  was  before,  but  that  the  data 
was  to  be  sent  to  your  office  for  tabulation. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  true,  as  far  as  the  work  of  the  observer  is 
concerned,  but  you  must  recognize  there  are  expenses  for  paper, 
forms,  records,  and  all  that,  together  with  instrumental  equipment 
at  the  stations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  instrumental  equipment  is 
there,  and  they  are  using  the  same  men  that  you  are  going  to  use 
under  the  new  arrangement? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  instruments  will  not  last  forever.  There  is  a 
certain  depreciation  which  must  be  maintained. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  mean  that  you  are  going  to 
take  over  the  supply  and  maintenance  of  those  stations,  where  here- 
tofore they  were  supplied  and  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Exactly.  We  take  over  everything;  yes,  sir.  We 
take  over  the  supply  and  maintenance  of  those  stations.  Hereafter 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
them,  but  their  man  will  maKe  the  observations  and  fill  in  the  forms 
and  send  us  the  reports. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  didn't  get  that  idea  from  what 
you  said  this  morning.  I  thought  everything  in  the  field  was  to  be 
done  just  exactly  as  it  has  been  done,  and  that  the  data  was  to  be 
sent  to  your  hands,  to  be  looked  over  by  your  people  and  tabulated 
and  published. 

Mr.  Marvin.  If  that  is  the  impression  you  got  from  my  previous 
remarks,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  I  would  like  to  correct  that  by  saying 
that  this  does  contemplate  the  future  maintenance  cost  in  the  way  of 
new  equipment  and  to  the  supply  of  forms  and  records  on  which 
the  observations  will  be  entered  and  all  new  equipment  as  required, 
all  of  which  will  be  paid  for  from  our  funds  hereafter. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  the  amount  that  has  hereto- 
fore been  allowed  provided  for  that  kind  of  work  under  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  been  reduced  so  as  to  take  into  account  the  amount 
that  has  been  spent  by  you  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Mar^^n.  I  think  Mr.  Harrison  said  this  morning  that  there 
was  no  reduction  for  this,  and  I  believe  he  also  said  that  Dr.  Taylor 
might  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  that  transfer  when  he  comes 
before  von. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  amount  of  money  involved  is 
small,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  a  duplication,  and  you  know  some  of 
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these  small  matters  attract  more  attention  on  the  floor  and  cause  the 
chairman  more  trouble  than  large  amounts. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  quite  possible.  I  can  assure  you  that  there 
is  no  attempt  to  duplicate  or  to  do  any  unnecessary  work  in  this 
connection.  The  amount  is  small,  as  you  say,  because  the  work  that 
we  expect  to  do  is  relatively  small,  but  we  think  that  amount  is 
necessary.  We  can  not  do  that  additional  work  without  some  cost 
to  us.  Now,  elsewhere  in  the  hearings  I  have  tried  to  impress  upon 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  we  are  at  the  last  Imiit  as  to 
what  more  work  we  can  do  with  the  men  we  have.  We  are  just  up 
to  the  breaking  point  now.  ^ 

The  disposition  of  the  bureau  is  to  render  every  service  possible 
to  anybody  that  wants  the  service  whenever  we  can  give  it  to  them, 
dnd  we  have  taken  on  work  here  and  there,  a  little  bit  at  a  time, 
which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  come  to  you  for  an  appropriation  for, 
but  we  can  not  do  that  any  more.  We  have  come  to  the  place  where 
^e  can't  take  on  any  more  work,  no  matter  how  trifling  or  insignifi- 
cant it  seems.  We  have  got  to  have  a  little  working  balance  of 
money  to  do  any  new  work  with,  and  my  whole  increases  here  are 
simply  to  rehabilitate  this  service  in  the  field  and  put  us  in  a  position 
to  meet  the  demands  as  they  present  themselves  to  us  to-day.  During 
the  war  we  have  conscientiously  refrained  from  presenting  increases 
in  our  estimates  here,  because  the  money  was  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses. We  have  refrained  from  asking  for  any  increases,  and  our 
appropriations  have  remained  nearly  stationary.  I  can  not  refrain 
from  asking  further  increases  now,  because  I  think  the  countrjr  is 
entitle  to  me  service,  and  I  think  it  is  proper  and  just.  I  am  trying 
to  give  you  exactly  the  needs  as  they  come  to  us. 

Mr.  McLiAUOHLiN  of  Michigan.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
directs  most  of  these  matters.  We  are  only  humble  members  of  the 
committee,  but  I  have  in  mind  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  committee 
to  cut  these  things  to  the  bone,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  with  all 
the  revenues  that  are  available  we  are  going  to  have  a  deficit  of  over 
$3,000,000,000  next  year. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes;  I  know.  My  duty  as  an  administrative  officer, 
I  think,  is  to  cut  the  thing  to  the  bone,  and  I  believe  we  have  cut 
them  down  to  the  utmost.  Now,  we  have  come  to  the  position  where 
we  have  got  to  cut  off  more  service.  Our  men  are  unable  to  do  more 
service  in  the  field  with  the  number  of  men  we  have.  You  can  readily 
see  that  there  is  certainly  a  limit  to  the  amount  you  can  do  with  a 
given  amount  of  money  and  a  given  number  of  men.  The  purchas- 
mg  power  of  money  has  not  increased ;  it  will  not  pay  for  as  much 
work  and  service  now  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  In- 
creases of  salaries  must  be  provided  for;  men  must  have  more 
money.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  who  wishes  to  see  men  work  for 
less  than  they  are  worth. 

Mr.  Marvin.  These  are  not  for  increases;  these  are  for  additional 
men;  of  course  if  we  fill  these  new  places  with  men  now  in  the  serv- 
ice they  will  be  given  the  salaries  intended  for  the  new  places  and 
appropriate  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  required. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  it  comes  to  additional  men, 
to  extensions  of  service,  there  may  be  a  question  whether  tlxis  it  the 
time  to  extend  the  work. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Of  course,  I  will  have  to  leave  that  to  the  judgment 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Perhaps  you  have  referred  to  it  already,  Mr.  Mar- 
vin, but  I  notice  in  the  note  here  on  pa^e  30  you  have  a  reference  to 
the  inauguration  of  a  daily  corn  and  wheat  service.  What  does  that 
contemplate? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Just  what  item  is  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  page  30,  near  the  bottom  of  the  note  under 
"  e,"  you  have  this  statement : 

For  the  extension  of  the  cattle  region  weather  service  to  Montana,  where 
the  live  stock  la  1918  was  valued  at  approximately  $1,500,000,  and  to  inaugurate 
a  daily  com  and  wheat  service  in  sections  of  the  country  where  large  quantities 
of  these  cereals  are  grown,  but  which  the  bureau  has  been  unable  to  cover 
because  of  laclc  of  funds. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  in  conjimfction  with  the  cattle  region  work 
that  we  were  speaking  of  this  morning,  and  that  has  reference  to  the 
reporting  of  weather  condtions,  both  for  the  cattle  region  work  and 
for  the  com  and  wheat  regions,  where  those  products  were  not 
previously  grown  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  that  service  contemplate  which  is  not 
contemplated  by  the  ordinary  weather  service  bulletins? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  service  consists  in  securing  reports  from  outlying 
stations  by  telegraph,  and  concerning  weather  conditions  that  show 
the  effect  of  the  weather  on  the  growth  of  these  important  crops. 
These  reports  are  tabulated  in  little  bulletins  like  this.  [Indicating.] 
I  haven't  a  com  and  wheat  report  with  me  now,  but  it  is  very  like 
one  of  these,  it  gives  the  weather  conditions  in  the  regions  in  which 
these  crops  are  grown— com  and  wheat.  We  already  have  that  serv- 
ice in  operation  covering  all  the  great  grain-growing  States,  except 
that  now  we  have  to  extend  it  somewhat  to  cover  tnose  regions  in 
which  extensions  of  agriculture  of  that  kind  have  occurrea  in  the 
past  few  years.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  we  can  not  expand  any 
more  with  the  funds  that  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  take  it  from  your  statement  then  that  this  is  not 
forecasting  service  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  exactly  forecasting  service;  it  is 
a  statement  of  the  conditions  in  those  gi'owing  districts,  in  those 
agricultural  districts. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  How  are  those  reports  distributed? 

Mr.  Marvin.  These  reports  are  distributed  very  much  as  I  ex- 
plained this  morning,  from  the  outlying  stations  to  the  chambers  of 
commerce,  the  grain  exchanges  and  to  individuals  that  are  interested 
in  those  products  and  commerce  therein. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  they  get  tliom  on  application? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  are  certain  people  that  apply  to  receive  those 
reports  every  day,  and  they  are  on  the  mailing  list.  They  are  also 
posted  in  the  exchange.  The  distribution  is  made  to  those  regions 
that  can  be  reached  immediately  during  the  day,  say.  Tliere  is  no 
telegraphic  dissemination  of  the  information  in  those  bulletins,  but 
it  is  a  telegraphic  service  for  collecting  the  information. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  bulletins  used  at  all  by  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  in  determining  the  conditions  of  the  crop  at  a  given 
time? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  makes  considerable 
use  of  tlie  information  in  regard  to  weather  conditions  that  we  issue 
in  this  way,  but  I  can  not  say  that  it  is  a  determining  factor  in  their 
estimates  of  production. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then,  the  principal  value  of  these  reports  is  to  the 
speculator  on  the  stock  market? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  speculator  is  benefited,  but 
that  is  true  of  all  the  crop  information  that  is  issued,  whatever  the 
source.  This  can  not  be  avoided.  All  persons  interested  in  crops,  in- 
cluding growers,  millers,  bona  fide  dealers  (and  these  constitute  the 
larger  number)  find  tlie  information  invaluable  and  demand  it.  It 
is  a  statement  showing  the  atmospheric  weather  conditions  over  the 
country  from  week  to  week.  It  is  the  authentic  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions as  affecting  agricultural  products.  It  standardizes  and  sta- 
bilizes the  information.  It  fumi^es  it  from  an'  authentic  source,  and 
if  that  were  elimited  from  the  Government  work,  I  don't  know  how 
the  interests  affected  would  get  along  without  it. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  What  would  that  elimination  mean? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  a  hypothetical  question,  but  I  think  it  would 
mean  fictitious  reports  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Professor,  do  I  understand  that  this  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Weather  Bureau  that  is  reporting  the  conidtions  of  wheat 
and  corn? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Not  the  conditions  of  the  crop;  no,  sir;  simply  the 
weather  conditions  in  the  wheat  and  com  and  grain-growing  States; 
erops,  rice,  sugar  cane.  They  take  the  conditions  of  the  weather  on  a 
given  day  ana  summarize  it  week  by  week  in  these  grain-growing 
and  agricultural  States.  It  is  a  service  that  has  been  in  operaticm 
for  many^many  years,  and  is  comprehended  in  the  organic  act  of  the 
bureau.  We  would  not  administer  the  bureau  without  doing  tliat, 
under  the  terms  of  the  organic  act. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  have  some  department  now  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  does  get  these  estimates  and  reports  con- 
ditions of  the  grain. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  the  quantity  of  production;  this  is  the 
weather  conditions  over  the  agricultural  districts  as  it  affects  the 
growing  crops. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  they  use  that?  Do  they  use  your  informa* 
tion? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  make  use  of  it  afterwards  to  a  certain  extent  in 
arriving  at  an  estimate  of  production,  but  we  give  this  information 
on  the  day  of  the  observation  or  at  the  end  of  a  week,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Supposing  it  does  not  rain;  it  is  real  dry  about 
all  the  time;  do  you  report  dry  weather? 

Mr.  Marvijj.  We  report  all  weather  conditions,  but  not  the  crop 
estimates.  They  mav  refer  to  our  reports  of  dry  weather,  but  wo 
make  the  report  of  the  weather  conditions,  and  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  untilized  that  information.  They  consult  our  chart  of 
weather  conditions  when  they  make  up  their  quantitive  estimates  of 
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production.  But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  difference  in  the  two 
kinds  of  work;  we  are  dealing  with  the  weather  and  its  influence  on 
crops,  and  they  are  dealing  with  the  crop  pi^oduction. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  looks  to  me  to  be  a  duplication.  They  have 
men  all  over  the  country — I  don't  know  whether  it  is  under  the  farm 
agents  or  what  it  is — ^that  reports  the  condition  of  ^ain. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  they  do  not  report  the  weather. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  uiat  have  any  effect  on  the  crops?  I  mean 
your  reports? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  the  reports  do  not  affect  the  crops,  but  we 
state  what  the  weather  conditions  are  in  the  crop-growing  districts. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  quote  from  the  report  that  will  give 
the  conditions  of  the  crops. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  past  week  was  generally  favorable  for  crop 
growth  and  farm  worK,  the  last  three  days  being  particularly  pleas- 
ant for  field  operations.  The  rains  are  becoming  lighter  and  less 
general.  Showers  in  excess  of  one-half  inch  were  confined  to  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  State,  although  there  were  a  few  showers 
north  of  the  Missouri  River  from  Clay  to  Carroll,  thence  north  to 
Livingston  County.  They  were  heavy  enough  to  locally  interfere 
with  work  in  the  counties  of  Livingston,  Clay,  Pettis,  and  Dent. 
Wheat,  rye,  and  oats  harvest  has  become  general;  in  tne  southern 
counties  thrashing  wheat  has  begun.  Farmers  are  having  some  dif- 
ficulty cutting  the  river  bottoms  because  of  soft  ground,  and  a  small 
amount  will  be  lost.  The  wheat  crop  as  a  whole  is  rated  as  being 
good  to  excellent. 

This  is  a  portion  of  a  report  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  issued  Tuesday, 
July  1, 1919. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  you  send  out  those  printed  reports? 

Mr.  Marvin.  This  is  disseminated  from  Columbia,  Mo.,  to  every- 
body that  this  report  can  reach  within  this  24-hour  period. 

TTie  Chairman.  Do  you  publish  similar  reports  each  day  to  send 
to  all  subscribers? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  don't  know  what  the  issue  of  this  is.  There  are  a 
few  hundred  copies  sent  from  Columbia,  Mo.  Now  there  is  a  similar 
report  of  that  kind  from  other  States.  Here  is  a  report  from  Boise, 
Idaho.  These  are  simply  sample  reports  of  the  kind  that  are  issued 
at  stations,  and  they  differ  from  each  other. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  would  like  to  know  how  a  report  of  that  kind 
could  possibly  benefit  a  com  raiser  out  in  Indiana  or  Iowa,  for  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  only  a  sample  of  the  reports  that  the  bureau 
issues  for  the  crop-growing  districts.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  is  only  part  of  the  service  designed  for  the  farmer.  We  give 
him  also  a  weather  forecast  for  the  day  in  order  that  he  may  plan 
his  farming  operations.  It  is  difficult  to  impress  upon  you  the  great 
variety  of  service  that  is  given  by  the  bureau  in  the  different  in- 
terests and  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  an  extremely 
varied  species  of  service,  the  distribution  of  the  forecast,  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  com  and  wheat  region  reports,  the  distribution  of 
the  cotton  region  reports,  of  sugar  cane,  cattle  region  reports,  and 
forecasts  of  frost,  to  orchardists,  stages  of  rivers,  mmimum  tempera- 
tures for  shippers,  etc.  Each  of  these  constitute  a  species  of  service 
in  particular  sections,  according  to  what  they  are  interested  in.    We 
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*PPiy  the  atmospheric  ccHiditions  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
in  which  we  disseminate  the  information,  and  we  make  it  useful  to 
them  in  the  conduct  of  their  commercial  and  industrial  operations. 
The  Chairman.  What  amount  do  you  estimate  for  this  service? 
Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  an  increase  there  for  that  service  of  $4,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  items  are  carried  for  equipments  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Marvin.  This  one  item 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  this  the  only  item  carried  in  the 
bill  for  equipment  for  your  bureau  ? 

Why  don't  vou  put  all  of  the  equipments  under  one  head  for  the 
whole  bureau  f 

Mr.  Marvin.  This  form  is  the  same  as  in  every  estimate  we  have 
submitted  before. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  divided  up  into  smaller  units. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  true.  Now  we  have  a  few  new  items,  and 
we  set  out  these  increases  based  on  the  purpose  of  the  work  rather 
than  material  required  to  do  the  work  because  it  seemed  to  us  easier 
for  the  committee  and  for  Congress  itself  to  see  just  what  we 
wanted  to  do.    For  instance,  later  on  we  come  to  an  item 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  know;  but  wouldn't  it  be  Hetter 
to  have  it  under  one  item? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  would  simplify  our  administration  of  the  matter 
if  the  committee  prefers  to  have  us  do  that.  We  can  consolidate  this 
all  into  that  one  item. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  put  all  the  equipment  for  the  bureau 
under  one  item  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Just  what  should  we  include  in  equipment,  for  ex- 
ample, in  order  that  I  majy  understand  just  what  your  idea  is?  You 
Hnoerstand  that  when  a  rorm  of  bill  is  once  agreed  upon  we  adhere 
very  closely  to  that  form.  Now,  this  form  has  been  running  for 
several  years. 

The  Chairman.  But,  after  all,  it  makes  more  bookkeeping  and 
overhead  expense.  Whenever  you  divide  it  into  divisions  and  bu- 
reaus there  is,  of  course,  an  overhead  charge. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  the  consolidation  of  this 
into  one  large  appropriation  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  set  forth 
the  purposes  of  the  expenditure.  We  have  segregated  these  items 
at  the  present  time  in  order  that  they  may  be  considered  independ- 
ently of  each  other  on  their  respective  merits. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  proper,  applied  to  certain  projects;  but 
when  it  comes  to  equipment  for  the  bureau  I  take  it  that  all  might 
better  be  under  one  head. 

Mr.  Marvin.  You  refer  now  to  equipment — instruments  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marvin.  And  chairs  and  office  furniture? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  everything  in  the  way  of  office  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Margin.  If  the  committee  wants  us  to  make  the  appropriation 
biJJ  on  that  basis,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  make  it  up  in  that  way; 
but,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  we  have  submitted  the  estimates  here 
in  one  form,  according  to  the  previous  practice,  and  if  you  wish  us 
to  change  this  form  we  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  proper  to  segregate  the  projects; 
but,  for  instance,  under  the  heading  of  "Equipment,"  a  number 
of  these  things  might  just  as  well  come  under  one  head  and  thus 
simpli^  the  bookkeeping  and  materially  reduce  the  expense. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  don't  understand  how  there  could  be  any  artifice 
of  classification  or  allocation  of  expenditures  which  would  lessen  the 
cost  of  doing  the  work.  We  now  have  this  appropriation  about 
which  I  am  speaking,  of  $1,373,430. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  next  item  is  on  page  56,  "  For  official  traveling 
expenses." 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $28,200. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  $28,200. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  is  extra  expense  for  meteoro- 
lo^cal  observations  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  $200  added  there  for  traveling  expenses  in- 
cident to  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  work  is  growing? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  No.  57. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Item  No.  57, "  For  the  establidmient  and  maintenance 
of  additional  aerologieal  stations,  for  observing,  measurinj^,  and  in- 
vestigating •  atmospheric  phenomena,  and  the  issuing  of  weather 
forecasts,  advices,  and  warnings  in  the  aid  of  military,  naval^  and 
civil  aeronautics,  and  in  the  development  of  navigation  of  the  air." 

That  is  for  the  meteorological  work  in  aid  of  aviation.  I  don't 
think  I  need  to  enlarge  on  the  development  of  aviation  within  the 
past  two  years.  We  have  made  certain  changes  in  the  language 
there  simply  to  make  the  language  more  specific  and  include  the 
work  tJiat  heretofore  has  been  done  under  the  appropriation:  The 
original  appropriation  for  this  particular  purpose  came  during  the 
war  and  was  toade  on  the  Army  appropriation  bill.  The  next  year 
the  appropriation  was  transferred  mtact  to  the  Agricultural  "bill. 
It  was  first  made  on  the  Army  bill,  because  the  Agricultural  bill  had 
already  been  passed  by  Congress  and  the  Army  bill  was  pending  and 
the  money  was  needed  immediately  in  connection  with  the  military 
operations.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  nearly  175  of  our  men  went 
into  military  duty.  Many  of  those  men  went  into  that  part  of  the 
military  duty  tliat  had  reference  to  meteorology,  and  our  work 
in  military  operations  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  upper  air 
meteorology.  We  now  want  to  bring  that  work  up  to  the  growing 
demands  of  military  operations  and  civil  operations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  aeronautics.    There  is  an  estimated  increase  there  of  $200,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  note 
on  page  32  says:  \ 

Through  cooperation  with  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Weather  Bureau  has  Inaugu- 
rated a  Umited  forecast  and  warning  service  regarding  upper  air  conditions 
at  about  20  Army  stations,  together  with  five  additional  stations  operated  by  the 
bureau. 

Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  do  at  one  of  those  Army  stations? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  Army  stations  are  maintained  by  the  Chief  Sig- 
nal Officer  at  the  military  post.  At  the  present  time  those  stations 
make  observations  with  wxiat  we  call  "j)ilot  balloons."  Now,  a 
pilot  balloon  consists  of  a  little  rubber  balloon  something  like  the 
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children  have,  only  a  little  bit  larger.  It  is  filled  with  hydrogen  and 
is  tied  up  ti^ht  and  released.  One  or  two  men  with  an  instrument 
which  we  call  a  theodolite  watch  the  flight  of  that  balloon  just  as 
far  as  they  can  see  it.  It  ascends  through  the  air  at  a  known  rate. 
We  know  pretty  accurately  how  rapidly  it  ascends.  We  observe  its 
position  with  this  theodolite  once  a  minute.  The  position  is  written 
down  and  a  graph  is  made  showing  the  tracK  of  that  balloon 
through  the  air,  Doth  in  its  horizontal  wanderings  with  the  air 
currents  and  also  in  the  vertical  ascent.  We  chart  those  observa- 
tions and  they  tell  us  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  wind  in  the 
levels  that  the  balloon  occupies  successively,  and  when  we  get  done 
we  can  tell  you  that  at  1,000  feet  the  wind  is  moving  3  miles  an 
hour  or  10  miles  an  hour  in  a  certain  direction;  that  5,000  feet  up 
it  is  moving  at  a  very  different  velocity  and  in  a  different  direction. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  many  of  those  observations  do 
you  make  in  a  dav  f 

Mr.  Makvin.  (renerally  two ;  sometimes  more  at  each  station.  We 
make  an  observation  in  the  forenoon  and  another  observation  in  the 
afternoon. 

Now,  at  the  present  time — when  these  estimates  were  written  the 
number  was  a  little  less — we  have  11  stations  making  those  observa- 
tions.   The  Signal  Corps  had  20  at  that  time,  but  they  now  have  12. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  those  entirely  reliable? 
Doesn't  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind  and  the  different 
currents  way  up  in  the  air  change  very  rapidly  sometimes? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Not  so  rapidly  as  they  do  at  the  surface,  Mr.  Mc- 
Iiaushlin. 

Ifr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Not  so  rapidly,  but  do  they  not 
change  quite  rapidly? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  do  change  but  are  more  stable  than  they  are  at 
the  surface.  Now  we  have  made  observations  of  the  surface  winds 
twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening,  and  that  is  our  telegraphic  report. 
We  make  these  balloon  observations  twice  a  day.  In  tne  intensive 
military  observations  in  France,  they  made  observations  six  times  a 
dav  with  these  balloons. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  did  they  do  it? 

Mr.  Marvin.  To  take  account  of  very  local  conditions,  of  local 
changes,  possibly ;  and  to  make  sure  that  they  are  on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  Jones.  Tnen  they  thought  it  was  subject  to  change  every  hour 
or  two,  didn't  they  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  they  did.  They  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
there  weren't  any  changes  there.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  changes 
do  occur,  but  if  they  did  occur,  they  wanted  to  know  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  (Jan  you  tell  us  how  they  governed 
their  ascents  and  the  operation  of  the  balloons  in  line  with  your 
suggestions,  or  in  line  with  your  findings? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  aircraft  going  into  the  air  learn  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  wind  by  these  reports.  The  artillery  wants  to 
know  what  that  direction  and  velocity  is,  even  more  minutely,  because 
they  want  to  know  what  kind  of  resistance  is  operating  against  their 
big  projectiles;  and  these  more  frequent  observations  are  more  for 
artillery  purposes  than  they  are  for  aviation  purposes.  However, 
the  aviation  man  wants  all  the  information  he  can  get. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  the  work  you  do  there  so  par- 
ticular and  so  technical,  requiring  such  highly  trained  men  that  it 
must  be  done  by  men  in  your  bureau  ?  Couldn't  it  be  done  by  other 
men  employed  around  that  station  and  engaged  in  that  general  work 
of  aviation? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Some  of  the  aviation  men  might  be  able  to  do  it. 
They  could  be  trained.  When  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  Army 
had  tlie  task  of  forming  a  personnel  to  do  this  work,  he  called  upon 
the  Weather  Bureau  to  assist  him.  We  spread  about  150  men  from 
the  Signal  Corps  throughout  our  stations  and  gave  them  intensive 
training  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  That  happened  at  the  very  early 
stages  of  the  war.  150  men  were  not  sufficient.  They  wanted  to  train 
more  men  and  they  established  a  military  school  at  CoUe^  Station, 
Tex.  We  gave  them  a  high  grade  meteorologist  and  assistant  and 
they  employed  another  one,  and  these  men  went  down  and  for  several 
months  they  taught  a  school  of  over  300  recruits  at  College  Station 
in  Texas.  Gave  instructions  in  these  matters  that  I  am  speaking  of. 
pilot  balloon  observations,  clouds  and  meteorological  observations  or 
all  kinds.  The  flight  of  balloons  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  kind  of 
observational  work  in  meteorology  we  have.  It  is  much  more  techni- 
cal than  reading  a  thermometer.  It  takes  a  very  capable  man  or  a 
pair  of  men  to  start  up  these  balloons  and  get  the  observations  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  give  us  reliable  results.    The  work  is  difficult. 

In  addition  to  these  pilot  balloon  stations,  my  estimates  here  con- 
template work  with  kites.  We  now  have  six  stations  at  which  kite^  are 
flown  once  a  day  or  oftener,  and  sometimes  continuously  throughout 
24-  hours — 36  hours  when  the  conditions  permit  of  it — and  with  the 
kites  we  are  able  to  get  observations  of  temperature,  pressure  and  the 
humidity  in  the  free  air.  We  get  the  velocitv  of  the  wind  in  the 
free  air  also  by  means  of  a  little  instiniment  tliat  is  attached  to  the 
kites. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  At  what  altitude — what  is  the  highest  altitude  at 
which  you  can  take  these  observations? 

Mr.  Marvin.  With  kites? 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Yes;  or  with  these  balloons,  either  one? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Some  of  these  pilot  balloons  have  attained  altitudes 
as  high  as  10  miles,  I  think,  or  more. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  mean  these  balloons  that  you  release.  How  high 
do  they  go? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Ten  miles  in  extreme  cases. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  You  can  observe  them  10  miles  away  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  has  been  done.  In  the  ordinarjr  average  case 
the  altitude  attained  is  lower  than  that,  say,  4  or  5  miles,  and  lower, 
according  to  the  visibility  of  the  sky. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  How  high  can  you  fly  a  kite? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  gotten  over  4  miles  with  kites.  That  repre- 
sents the  limit.  Now,  the  pilot  balloon  work  gives  us  motions  ox  air 
up  to,  say,  50,000  feet.    We  can  go  higher  in  exceptional  cases. 

Kites  will  go  up  to  10,000  or  12,000  feet  under  ordinary  working 
conditions.    We  frequently  get  that. 

We  want  to  use — and  I  provide  in  the  language  here  for  still  a 
difl^erent  means  of  exploring  the  free  air  by  what  we  call  the  ^  sound- 
ing balloon."    The  sounding  balloon  is  larger  than  the  pilot  balloon. 
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or  we  take  two  big  pilot  balloons  and  hitch  them  together  and  attach 
an  instrument  to  the  system.  The  difference  between  the  pilot  bal- 
loon and  the  sounding  balloon  is  that  the  sounding  balloon  carries 
an  instrument.  That  instrument  makes  a  record  wnerever  that  bal- 
loon goes,  and  it  keeps  on  goin^  until  the  balloon  bursts.  There  is  a 
little  parachute  attached  to  it  that  permits  the  instrument  to  return 
gently  to  the  earth,  and  we  recover  the  instrument  and  get  the  record. 
The  sounding  balloon  goes  to  very  great  height  in  the  atmosphere 
under  favorable  conditions,  over  20  miles  in  extreme  cases.  Our 
mechanicians  in  the- Weather  Bureau  during  the  past  year  de- 
veloped .instruments  to  be  used  on  sounding  balloons  which  are  ex- 
tremely light;  therefore,  the  balloon  that  is  able  to  carry  them  is 
much  smaller.  We  made  observations  with  these  sounding  balloons 
before  the  war  to  a  limited  extent,  but  the  rubber  balloons  that  we 
needed  for  that  purpose  were  all  obtainable  only  in  Eui^ope. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Do  peace-time  conditions  justify  the  expense  and 
pains  that  it  takes  to  carry  out  this  work? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  how  valuable  the 
information  which  the  Weather  Bureau  collected  during  peace  times 
from  its  one  aerological  station  before  the  war  proved  to  be  at  the 
time  of  the  war.  It  was  almost  the  only  information  of  the  kind  we 
had  of  the  conditions  in  the  free  air  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PuRNELU  I  can  see  how  that  might  be  very  valuable  during 
the  war,  but  I  am  asking  you  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion  this 
expense  is  justified  during  peace  times? 

Mr.  Maotin*.  I  think  as  a  peace-time  proposition  it  is  abundantly 
justified. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Is  the  principal  object  of  it  the  conservation  of 
human  life? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  application  of  the  knowledge  obtainable  only 
that  way  to  the  conservation  of  human  life  is  one  of  its  vital  features. 

Mr.  PuRNEU-.  Is  that  the  principal  feature  of  it? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is,  and  the  advancement  of  science.  We  have 
learned  more  about  the  science  of  meteorology  probably  since  these 
methods  were  developed  for  investigating  the  upper  air — ^the  free 
air — than  we  ever  knew  before,  because  it  has  been  within  only  the 
past  20  or  30  years  that  means  were  generally  available  to  get  into 
the  upper  air  with  instruments.  Of  course,  there  were  a  few  cases 
where  manned  balloons  went  up,  but  these  sounding  baloons  and  pilot 
balloons  that  we  sent  up  can  oe  employed  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  nobody  is  killed  or  hurt.  The  balloon  goes  up  with  an  instru- 
ment.   Once  in  a  while  we  lose  the  instruments  but  not  often. 

Mr.  Jones.  As  a  general  nile,  about  how  far  away  from  where 
thev  started  does  that  instrument  drop? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  distances  vary;  sometimes  it  is  200  or  800 
miles,  scftnetimes  it  is  less.  And  a  peculiar  feature  about  it  is  the 
hirii  percentages  of  returns  that  we  get. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  percentage? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say  in  figures.    Eighty-five 
per  cent-,  I  should  say.    We  expect  at  least  90  per  cent  of  recoveries 
over  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  value  of  the  instrument? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  The  instrument  costs  us  about  $100  at  the  present 
time,  I  think.  We  used  to  get  them  for  about  half  that  amount,  but 
the  instrument  at  the  present  time  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
used  to. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  How  long  before  that  information  is  available,  if 
the  balloon  goes  up  severed  miles? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  information  is  not  information  that  we  can  use 
telegraphically.  It  comes  in  a  day  late  or  several  days  late,  but  it 
serves  to  coordinate  the  surface  observations  of  the  conditions  when 
that  observation  was  made  with  the  conditions  in  the  free  air. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  would  like  to  know  what  particular  value  that 
information  would  be  after  it  is  recovered  four  or  five  days  after 
the  experiment  is  made? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  tells  the  metereologist  what  the  conditions  in  the 
air  were  when  he  had  certain  conditions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Suppose  we  knew  nothing  about  the  atmosphere  at  all,  except  what 
we  could  observe  at  the  surface.  We  are  urtable  to  determine  the 
great  motions  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  phenomena  going  <m  in  it 
without  the  ability  to  explore  the  free  air.  Now,  even  if  it  takes 
us  several  davs  to  make  an  investigation  of  that  kind  it  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  information  which  is  before  us  to-day  in  rej^rd  to  surface 
<^onditions,  because  it  enables  us  to  understand  and  interpret  thosd 
surface  conditions  more  fully  and  intelligently. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  and  I  and  the  rest  of  us  here — suppose  we  are  out 
in  the  field  to-day;  we  know  it  is  a  drizzly,  foggy  morning;  you 
send  up  your  observation  balloon  and  two  or  three  days  it  comes 
back  and  convinces  us  that  it  is  foggy  that  morning.  What  benefit 
is  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  want  to  know  why  it  is  foggy.  If  we  understand 
why  it  is  foggy,  we  know  a  good  deal  more  about  it  than  we  would 
to  know  simply  that  it  was  togsj.  Now,  it  may  be  that  these  instru- 
ments will  snow  that  in  a  certain  condition  of  the  air  the  temperature 
was  very  abnormally  distributed  and  that  that  foggy  condition  was 
the  result  of  that  abnormal  distribution  of  temperature,  and  that 
that  abnormal  distribution  of  temperature  was  due  to  the  overflow 
of  winds  from  some  particular  condition  of  the  atmosphere  which 
we  could  see  on  the  surface.  It  mi^ht  have  been  the  overflow  from 
an  area  of  low  pressure  or  something  of  that  ^rt;  and  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  complete  system  of  circulation  in  the  atmosphere 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  at  by  means  of  these  observations. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  can  understand  that  phase  of  the  knowledge  part 
of  it;  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at  is  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  thing  that  enables  the  forecaster  to  make  his  pre- 
dictions. If  he  is  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles  governing 
the  motions  of  the  atmosphere,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  make  an  intelligent 
forecast. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Isnt  the  science  developed  far  enough  now  so  that 
you  are  able  to  determine  those  things  without  this? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Pumell,  we  feel  that  we  have  done  a  good  deal, 
but  we  feel  we  have  not  reached  the  limit.  The  science  of  metereolo^ 
is  a  most  difficult  and  complex  science,  because  the  phenomena  of  the 
atmosphere  occur  on  such  a  gigantic  scale.    I  can  not  take  here  in 
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the  laboratory  a  piece  of  the  atmosphere  and  make  any  approach  to 
studies  of  the  circulation  of  the  air,  of  the  systems  that  we  have  to* 
deal  with  in  making  the  forecast.  Those  systems  of  circulation  cover 
thousands  of  miles  in  diameter,  and  we  don't  know  what  the  condi- 
tions are  in  the  vertical  altogether.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  by 
these  means  what  the  conditions  are  in  the  vertical.  We  have  hun- 
dreds  of  pictures  on  the  weather  map  as  to  what  they  are  at  the 
surface,  but  we  are  coordinating  those  surface  conditions  with  the 
free  air  conditions  at  the  same  time.  It  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  science  of  metereology,  and  it  also  enables  us  to  aid  those 
engaged  in  aviation  by  telling  them  the  kind  of  flying  conditions 
they  are  going  to  encounter  when  they  go  up  into  the  air  in  the  dif- 
ferent strata. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  We  have  a  mail  route  from  here  to  New  York  and  one 
from  New  York  to  Cleveland  and  one  from  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Are  those  aviators  getting  information  from  your  department  from 
day  to  day  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  donH;  think  they  make  a  flight  without  knowing 
what  our  forecast  is.    We  give  it  to  them  every  day. 

Mr.  RuBET.  For  instance,  they  leave  here  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; before  they  leave  do  they  get  from  your  department  the  weather 
conditions  and  atmospheric  conditions  between  here,  say,  and  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  We  give  them  the  flying  conditions,  the 
visibility,  and  the  currents  of  air  that  they  are  likelv  to  encounter. 

The  inauguration  of  this  work,  gentlemen,  was  taken  up  in  Novem- 
ber of  1918  with  Gen.  Kenley,  then  director  of  military  aeronautics,^ 
and  forecasts  began  to  be  furnished  the  military  service  and  for  the 
flying  operations  every  day  in  the  regions  where  they  were  flying  at 
that  time.  Under  the  present  administration  of  the  Air  Service  of 
the  Government  imder  Gen.  Menoher,  the  present  Director  of  Mili- 
tary Aeronautics,  we  have  extended  that  system  quite  a  bit.  We  have 
divided  the  United  States  into  13  zones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  examine  these  charts  [submitting  charts].  These 
are  the  zones  in  which  we  are  making  observations  and  furnishing 

forecasts. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  go  into  details  as  to  this  chart 
and  the  different  zones,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Here  is  one  more  sheet  that  I  will  ask  you  to  examine, 
and  which  shows  on  a  small  map  of  the  United  States  the  location 
of  the  present  stations  of  the  several  kinds,  also  of  those  we  desire  to 
establish  and  maintain  with  the  increased  funds  requested.  The 
other  map  shows  that  as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  we  have  di- 
vided the  United  States  into  13  zones,  so  that  we  may  say  to  the  Air 
Service,  for  example,  "  For  zone  2,  good  flying  weather  to-day ;  gen- 
erally clear  sky  and  good  visibility ;  moderate  varying  winds,  surface 
and  aloft.''  Every  day  we  supply  to  the  Director  of  the  Air  Service 
forecasts  for  these  zones,  and  they  send  them  to  their  pilots  wherever 
flying  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  Jones.  These  boundary  lines   of  the  zones  are   arbitrarily 

drawn? 
Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  purely  arbitrary.    We  might  have  a  dozen 

or  less. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Then  you  are  apt  to  get  the  same  conditions  in  part  of 
zone  1  as  you  do  in  parts  of  zone  2  f 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir ;  the  forecasts  would  be  similar  in  that  case. 
Or  we  sometimes  say  in  the  northern  portion  or  the  southern  or  the 
eastern  or  western,  etc. 

These  forecasts  are  sent  to  the  Air  Service  every  day.  As  I  was 
going  out  this  morning  at  the  recess  I  met  an  officer  in  the  Air  Serv- 
ice. He  had  been  before  the  Military  Committee,  and  he  said  to  me, 
"We  were  just  telling  the  committee  how  valuable  the  work  was 
that  the  Weather  Bureau  was  doing  in  regard  to  aviation."  That 
was  rather  gratifying  to  me,  and  we  had  some  pleasant  words  about 
the  matter.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  service  is  sought  for  by  the 
Air  Service.  It  is  needed  by  the  Air  Service  to  conserve  the  lives  of 
the  flyers  and  the  property  employed  in  aviation. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  What  has  been  the  practical  effect  of  it?  Has  it 
proven  to  be  effective  and  valuable  to  the  flyers? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  believe  so.  I  have  no  statistics  to  show  just  how 
good  it  is.  When  they  wanted  to  make  a  trans- Atlantic  flight,  the 
very  first  thing  was  weather  conditions,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  asked  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture  to  have  the  Weather  Bureau 
help  them  out  on  that  proposition.  We  obtained  the  cooperation  of 
Great  Britain  to  furnish  certain  reports  from  overseas  and  we  fur- 
nished that  information. 

I  might  say  that  the  staii;  of  the  flight  awaited  the  advices  of  the 
forecaster.  He  told  them  when  to  go  on  that  trans- Atlantic  flight 
He  told  them  the  conditions  that  they  were  going  to  encounter.  It 
proved  that  those  conditions  were  almost  identical  with  what  they 
did  encounter. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  suggest  that  you  tell  the  committee  what  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  said  about  the  flight  of  the  R  3i. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  British  dirigible. 
When  that  came  over  here  that  great  craft  was  anchored  there  in 
the  open  air  on  Long  Island.  The  weather  conditions  were  exceed- 
ingly important  to  that  airship.  We  took  special  observations  at 
different  times  of  the  day,  and  furnished  the  reports  to  the  officer 
in  command  in  order  that  he  might  safeguard  his  craft.  Finally 
we  sent  word  to  the  commander  that  we  advised  him  to  leave  at  a 
certain  time  if  he  wished  to  escape  a  severe  storm  that  was  approach- 
ing. He  left  at  midnight,  if  you  will  remember,  and  safely  accom- 
plished his  get-away  and  the  trans-Atlantic  flight.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  wrote  a  letter — I  haven't  it  with  me— expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  service  that  had  been  rendered  to  the 
Navy  and  to  the  British  people  cooperating  with  us  at  that  time.  I 
will  insert  it  in  the  recora. 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,   July   J8,    1919. 
From  :  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
To:  Chief  of  Weather  Bureau. 
Subject :  Visit  of  U-34. 

1.  The  work  done  by  the  Weather  Bureau  before,  during,  and  after  the  visit 
of  the  British  dirijrible  R~S^t  lias  been  keenly  appreciated  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  by  the  British  officers  connected  with  this  flight.  The  reports  re- 
ceived were  most  reliable,  and  the  last  report  sent  by  MaJ.  Bowie  on  the 
evening  of  July  10,  undoubtedly  was  the  prime  agent  in  the  safe  departure 
of  the  ship. 

JossPHus  Daniels. 
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Now  our  regular  daily  aviation  forecasts  are  valuable  too,  be- 
cause they  tell  us  so — I  ha  vent  the  statistics  that  will  unequivocally 
prove  that,  perhaps,  but  there  isn't  any  question  in  my  mind  that 
it  is  a  bad  proposition  for  any  considerable  flying  to  be  undertaken 
in  this  country  without  advices  from  the  "^^eather  Bureau.     It  is 
important  to  the  shipping  of  the  ocean  that  they  should  seek  the 
information  of  the  Weather  Bureau  as  to  the  state  of  the  sea  over 
which  they  expect  to  sail,  how  much  more  important  is  it  to  the  air- 
craft that  they  await  the  advices  that  we  are  aole  to  give  them  before 
they  venture  out  and  risk  everjrthing — risk  disaster? 

flr.  RuBEY.  Can  you  tell  uj  what  they  are  doing  in  England  and 
France  along  this  same  line? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  meteorological  service  in  England  is  in  the  air 
service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Right  along  that  line,  we  have  the 
Air  Service  in  the  Army,  the  Air  Service  in  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Service  in  the  Post  Office  Department.  Shouldn't  something  be 
done  so  that  there  won't  be  a  duplication  of  this  work,  and  some 
agency  take  hold  of  it  for  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.*  Marvin.  That  is  just  what  I  wish  to  do,  Mr.  McLaughlin. 
As  I  said  in  my  previous  remarks,  there  should  be  one  and  only  one 
meteorological  service.  We  are  serving  the  entire  country.  The 
Air  Servic  e  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army  are  willing  that  we  should  do 
this  work  if  we  will  only  do  it,  but  we  can  not  do  it  without  an 
appropriation.  They  are"  not  doing  it  because  they  are  waiting  for 
us  to  do  it,  and  this  estimate  of  increase  is  for  the  purpose  oi  the 
Weather  Bureau  doing  this  work.  We  have  the  skeleton  organiza- 
tion and  the  stations  and  arrangements  by  which  we  can  collect  this 
information,  prepare  the  forecasts,  and  issue  the  advices  and  warn- 
ing and  information.  We  have  all  the  organization  for  that;  all  we 
require  is  some  additional  funds  that  will  enable  us  to  make  the  ex- 
tensions to  o^r  existing  organization  to  do  this  new  and  additional 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  this  is  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Armv  and  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.   les,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  this  service  be  extended  in  this  way? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  cordially  support  this  extension. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Aren't  they  building  up  services 
of  their  own,  each  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Marian.  I  don't  think  so,  gentlemen.  If  the  Weather  Bureau 
is  strengthened  in  this  work,  I  don't  think  you  will  have  any  trouble 
from  any  other  department  wanting  to  do  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  come  at  the  suggestion  of  the  two  de- 
partments? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Not  officially ;  no,  sir.  There  is  an  interdepartmental 
committee  on  which  there  are  representatives  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  the  Signal  Corps  and  the  Weather  Bureau.  These  bureau 
representatives  support  me  in  these  increases  in  my  estimate,  and  the 
taking  over  of  that  work ;  and  the  object  of  this  interdepartmental 
committee  or  board  is  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  and  making 
this  work  effective  between  the  various  departments,  so  that  what  the 
Weather  Bureau  does  will  be  suitable  for  and  will  supply  the  needs 
of  the  other  bureaus. 
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The  Chaibmax.  What  assurance  can  we  give  the  House  that  there 
will  be  no  duplication  of  this  work? 

Mr.  Mabvin.  There  is  no  authority  of  law,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
anybody  else  to  do  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  the  suggestion 
of  the  other  departments  that  this  work  should  be  carried  on  by  you 
and  by  no  other  bureau  or  department. 

Mr.  Mahvin.  As  I  understand  the  authority  of  law  in  this  matter^ 
it  is  this:  The  Weather  Bureau  has  adequate  authority  under  the 
organic  act,  which  I  read  into  the  record  this  morning.  During 
the  war  the  President  by  proclamation  assigned  to  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  the  responsibility  of  developing  the  meteorological  work  in 
the  Army.  The  Chief  Signal  Officer  operates  under  mat  authority 
at  the  present  time  and  we  are  in  close  cooperation.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  Air  Service  is  not  making  any  meteorological  observations. 
The  Navy  is  conducting  certain  meteorological  observations  at  naval 
base  stations.  I  think  at  only  two  or  three  at  the  present.  As 
stated,  the  Weather  Bureau  gets  the  observations. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  work  is  carried  on  in  three  diffierent 
branches  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  pilot  balloon  observations  are  made  by  the  Navy 
and  Army  at  the  present  time.  That  is  not  a  duplication,  however, 
Mr.  Chairman.  1  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  no  duplica- 
tion, because  we  do  not  have  a  station  where  they  have  a  station. 
You  can  see  by  the  little  red  dots  on  the  map  that  they  have  stations 
in  certain  localities,  which  do  not  duplicate  but  supplement  our  sta- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  carried  on  in  three  distinct  branches? 

Mr.  Marvin.  To  a  certain  extent  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  I  thought  it  was  your  purpose 
to  have  a  station  at  each  one  of  their  stations? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  says  that  about  20  Army  sta- 
tions here. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Those  are  operated  by  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  says  that  through  the  co- 
operation with  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Weather  Bureau  has  inaugu- 
rated a  limited  forecast  and  warning  service  regarding  upper  air 
conditions  at  about  20  Army  stations. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  a  service  of  information  and  weather  advices 
that  we  render  these  stations  at  the  military  posts.  The  observations 
are  made  by  their  men  and  telegraphed  to  us.  We  give  the  advice 
based  on  all  our  observational  data.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  there 
are  now  12  Army  posts.  The  number  has  been  reduced  since  we  pre- 
pared the  estimates. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Tell  us  why  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  have  your  station  at  the  flying  station. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  ultimate  thing  will  be  to  have  a  pilot  balloon 
station^  either  at  a  flying  field  or  near  a  flying  field,  according  to 
where  it  is  best  located  to  get  the  infonnation  we  want.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  make  forecasts  that  the  stations  be  at  the  field 
exactly,  out  near  there. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  To  serve  that  field  ? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  To  serve  that  locality.  The  small  map  in  front  of 
yon,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  shows  approximately,  by  the  symbols,  where 
the  stations  are  at  the  present  time  and  where  we  expect  to  put  new 
ones. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  where  they  have  permanent  stations  ?  ' 

Mr.  Marvin.  Our  stations  will  be  permanent.  We  will  not  put  any 
stations  where  an  Army  or  Navy  station  exists,  or  would  be  placed. 
Our  stations  will  be  only  at  places  that  we  properly  occupy.  The 
cooperation  of  the  service  operates  to  utilize  stations  at  other  places 
which  the  Army  and  Navy  maintain,  at  Pensacola,  and  a  few  coast 
stations  which  the  Navy  may  occupy.  We  would  not  put  a  station  at 
Pensacola,  for  instance,  but  the  observations  supplied  by  the  Navy 
station  at  that  base  are  very  valuable  to  us  and  necessary. 

Mr.  McLauohltn  of  Michigan.  Now,  these  aircraft  are  goine  to 
start  from  a  certain  station,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be 
advisable  for  them  to  know — ^if  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  know  at  all, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  from  what  you  say — ^I  would  think  that  they 
would  want  the  information  as  to  conditions  there. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  just  what  we  give.  We  do  not  have  to  have  a 
station  at  every  place  to  which  we  send  forecasts.  We  have  200  sta- 
tions now  which  show  the  conditions  over  the  whole  continent,  and 
we  don't  ask  for  any  additional  stations  covering  the  general  surface 
condition. 

We  now  have  only  11  of  these  pilot  balloon  stations.  We  want  to  add 
25  more.  You  can  see  that  that  doesn't  cover  the  country  very  exten- 
sivelvj  but  we  need  stations  in  the  far  West  to  cover  zones  and  fields 
in  winch  flying  will  be  conducted. 

The  Chairman.  Professor,  I  take  it  that  the  practical  and  economi- 
cal thing  to  do  would  be  to  bring  all  of  this  under  one  head.  Are  we 
to  understand  that  this  service  is  to  be  conducted  by  your  bureau  and 
also  continued  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  |  or  did  you  come  to  some 
agreement  as  to  who  shall  conduct  this  service? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  the  agreement — the  understanding — is  that 
the  Weather  Bureau  should  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  could  get  together  and 
agree  as  to  who  shall  be  charged  with  this  service. 

Mr.  RuBET.  The  only  way  to  get  at  that  would  be  to  find  out 
whether  the  Army  is  going  to  ask  an  appropriation  for  this  work 
and  whether  the  Navy  is  going  to  ask  for  it  and  whether  the  Post 
Of&ce  Department  is  going  to  ask  for  it;  and  if  they  are  not  going  to 
ask  for  it  and  are  willing  it  should  be  done  by  the  weather  bureau, 
that  would  probably  settle  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  frank  to  say  that,  unless  we  can  know,  we 
will  cut  out  this  appropriation.  We  can  not  consent  to  the  setting 
up  of  duplicate  services  in  each  department  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  this  appro- 
priation was  originally  suggested  by  the  National  Advisory  Cfom- 
mittee  on  Aeronautics,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  these 
agencies  appointed  by  the  President  under  authority  of  law. 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  started  in  that  way  originally. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  committee  did  you  say?^ 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics, 
appointed  by  the  President  in  compliance  with  a  provision  in  one  ot 
the  appropriation  bills. 
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The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  sufficient  coopera- 
tion between  the  different  departments  of  the  Government  to  settle 
such  a  question. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  the  question  is  settled,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  definite  understanding? 

Mr.  Marvin.  This  interbureau  board  is  entirely  in  accord  as  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  doing  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  taking  up  a  lot  of  time.  I  suggest  that 
you  take  the  matter  up  with  the  other  departments.  If  you  come  to 
an  agreement,  we  will  give  it  consideration;  but  I  take  it  that,  tmtil 
you  do,  we  will  hardly  appropriate  funds  for  two  or  three  dinerent 
departments  to  carry  on  the  same  work.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
it  would  be  a  proper  policy,  or  at  least  economy,  to  do  that.  "\^  will 
pass  this  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  other  departments  have  made  a  book  of  estimates, 
haven't  they? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  don't  know  of  any  provisions  in  any  other  depart- 
ment for  work  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  examined  them  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  have  not.  Mr.  Chairman,  item  58  is  new  language 
and  a  new  appropriation.  It  reads:  "For  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  special  stations  in  national  forests  and  elsewhere,  the 
collection  of  reports  and  the  issuing  of  forecasts  and  warnings  in 
connection  with  the  protection  of  forests  from  fires,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Forest  Service,  State  and  other  organizations,  including 
salaries,. travel,  and  other  expenses  in  the  city  of  Washington  9vd 
elsewhere,  $15,000." 

Several  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  reports  of  the  weather 
bureau  in  the  West  could  be  made  very  valuable  in  the  prevention 
and  suppression  of  forest  fires. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How? 

Mr.  Marvin.  By  sending  out  in  advance  to  the  foresters,  fire 
wardens  and  others  warnings  of  the  weather  conditions  that  were 
favorable  for  the  spread  and  inception  of  forest  fires.  During 
rainy  weather  and  wet  seasons  there  is  little  danger  of  forest  fires, 
but  when  the  weather  becomes  dry  and  droughty  and  hot,  and  the 
winds  spring  up  and  blow  firebrands  about,  and  where  logging  opera- 
tions are  carried  on,  it  starts  and  spreads  conflagration.  The  people 
in  the  Northwest,  the  lumber  interests  in  the  Northwest,  went  to  our 
Oregon  men  to  know  if  they  could  not  give  them  advices  in  ad- 
vance in  regard  to  where  tne  unfavorable  conditions  of  weather 
would  be.  They  took  the  matter  up  and  worked  up  a  service  on 
that  basis,  and  that  has  been  in  operation  under  scarcely  any  ap- 
propriation— it  is  like  these  other  things  that  I  said  the  weather 
bureau  did  every  now  and  then  to  help  out,  up  to  the  limit  of  our 
ability.  That  was  done  very  successfully.  A  year  or  so  after  that, 
we  asked  Congress  to  give  lis  an  appropriation  for  this  matter,  and 
it  was  included  with  some  other  estimates.  Half  of  the  amount  we 
asked  for  was  granted,  but  the  language  in  regard  to  the  fire-fight- 
ing work  was  omitted,  and  we  have  felt  that  we  were  not  justified 
in  spending  any  considerable  amount  on  the  work. 

We  would  have  taken  this  matter  up  two  or  three  years  ago  more 
vigorously  if  it  had  not  been   for  the  war  conditions.     Now  it 
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seems  that  we  must  bring  this  matter  up  at  the  present  session  be- 
cause the  work  is  so  greatlj  needed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  difficult  for  a  layman  to 
question  or  cast  out  on  statements  by  ^ou  scientific  gentlemen,  but 
you  speak  of  dry  conditions  under  which  fires  are  produced.  Fires 
come  generally  and  naturally,  I  would  suppose,  after  a  long-con- 
tinued dry  spelj.  It  would  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  take  any 
weather  <d)9e^rvations  or  scientific  investigation  to  disclose  that  con- 
dition when  it  comes  and  prevails  for  a  long  time.  Fires  come  then, 
and  it  doesn't  do  any  good  to  foresee  it,  does  it? 

Mr.  Mavvik.  I  thmk  it  does.  Resolutions  have  bcMon  passed  on 
Dumerous  occasions  by  forestry  and  fire-fighting  associations  of  the 
West,  recommending  increased  appropriations  for  this  service.  The 
extensive  and  destructive  forest  fires  that  prevailed  this  summer 
in  the  Northwest  emphasize  the  need  for  this  service  and  its  ex- 
tension. The  value  of  the  service  is  shown  by  a  letter  from  the 
chief  fire  warden  of  the  State  of  Washington,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  read  it,  dated  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  11,  in  which  he  asked  to 
have  it  arranged  that  telegraphic  warnings  of  fire  weather  conditions 
be  sent  to  some  200  or  300  logging  operatoi*s  in  the  logging  camps 
under  the  supervision  of  the  association.  He  says  that  more  than 
one-half  of  ttie  fires  reported  for  this  year  have  occurred  in  log- 
ging camps,  and  that  the  only  waj^  to  prevent  these  fires  is  to  cease 
operating  fire-emitting  engines  during  extremely  hazardous  weather. 
The  plan  's  to  advise  the  operators  that  telegrams  will  be  sent  them 
advising  them  of  the  approach  of  dangerous  conditions  and  suggest- 
ing that  they  close  down  upon  ihe  receipt  of  these  advices. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  agree  to  the  statement  that  one-half  of  the 
fires  reported  this  season  have  occurred  in  logging  camps. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lumbermen  themselves  are  more  interested 
in  the  prevention  of  fires  than  any  other  class  of  people;  and  the 
fires  in  the  forests  are  started  by  hunters  and  campers,  95  per  cent 
of  them.  That  is  true  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  I  think  it  is  true 
everywhere  else  where  hunters  and  campers  assemble. 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  are  performing  this  service  to  a  limited  extent 
at  the  present  time.  Here  is  one  of  the  cards  that  we  send  out  findi- 
catinsrl.  That  is  part  of  the  service.  This  gives  the  forecast  of  the 
conditions  where  forest  fires  are  likely  to  be  aided  by  weather  con- 
ditions and  contains  cautions  against  the  production"  or  starting  of 
forest  fires  and  solicits  cooperation.  There  is  educational  work  on 
this  card  for  the  use  of  campers,  excursionists,  logging  men,  and 
everybody  to  whom  these  things  will  be  distributed.  The  object  is 
to  get  hold  of  the  excursioni5;s  and  the  campers.  We  place  ad- 
monitorv  words  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  [referring  to  the  forecast  card]  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  reason  of  the  fires,  too,  the  reason  set  forth  there 
as  the  cause  of  the  fires. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Now,  I  am  not  advocating  anything  in  my  own  bo- 
half  at  all,  I  am  simply  trying  to  satisfy  the  demands  that  are 
made  upon  us. 

We  have  on  file  also  a  letter  from  Hon.  Burton  L.  French,  repre- 
sentative from  Idaho,  to  the  Forest  Service,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  acting  forester's  reply,  urging  that  funds  be  set  aside  for  the . 
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use  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  connection  with  weather  forecasts  and 
forest  fire  work.  In  transmitting  this  correspondence  to  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  Acting  Forester  says : 

The  Forest  Service  wlU  appreciate  any  favorable  consideration  which  can 
be  given  by  you  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  French  as  to  the  inclusion  of 
a  $10,000  item  in  the  appropriation  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  for 
forecast  work  in  Montana  and  Ilaho  and  Oregon,  with  special  reference  to 
forest  fires.  As  you  know,  the  present  season  is  one  of  the  worst  which  ha» 
iHjen  experienced  since  the  national  forests  were  taken  in  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  expenses  this  year  convince  me  that 
accurate  weather  forecasts  would  be  of  great  assistance  In  shaping  an  organ- 
ization for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  forest  fires. 

The  amount  named  by  Mr.  French,  $10,000,  is  insufficient,  under 
present  conditions,  and  we  are  asking  that  the  amount  be  set  at 
$15,000. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that  from? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Hon.  Burton  L.  French,  Representative  from  Idaho. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  establish  a  new  station  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  purpose  of  this? 

The  Chairman.  This  $15,000  item? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  $15,000  is  to  enable  us  to  put  in  certain  instru- 
mental equipment  of  a  limited  character  for  measuring  wind  velocity 
at  forest  stations,  under  care  of  the  Forest  Service  and  under  care 
of  the  State  forestry  organizations.  We  pay  no  salaries  for  any  of 
the  information  furnished. 

The  Chairman.  It  reads : 

For   the  establishment   and   maintenance   of  special   stations   in   national 

forests  and  q^sewliere. 

* 

Does  that  mean  the  establishment  of  new  stations? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Not  new  stations  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  big 
city  stations.  We  simply  put  in  an  anemometer  and  a  wind  vane, 
perhaps. 

Mr.  Jones.  Where  will  these  operations  be  placed? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  will  be  placed  where  they  are  making  these 
fire  observations.  At  lookout  stations  and  where  they  give  useful 
information  and  where  they  can  be  cared  for  by  men  already  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  Fire  control  posts? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  and  these  men  will  give  us  the  readings. 
The  readings  will  be  telegraphed  into  our  forecasting  offices,  and  the 
information  will  be  put  on  the  weather  map  or  charted  otherwise  in 
order  to  aid  the  forecasters  in  determining  the  localities  in  which 
these  warnings  should  be  issued,  and  the  nature  of  the  warning.  We 
will  then  distribute  the  information  to  those  regions  where  it  is  most 
dangerous. 

Mr.  Jones.  Isn't  there  telegraph  and  telephone  service  now  where 
each  of  these  fire  wardens  is  located  under  forestry  protection? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir ;  and  because  of  the  existence  of  such  means 
of  immediate  communication  we  can  administer  this  service. 

Mr.  Jones.  Isn't  their  telegraph  and  telephone  service  taken  care 
of  in  their  appropriation?  You  ask  for  telephone  and  telegraph 
service  in  connection  with  this  $15,000. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Any  messages  going  over  their  lines  is  free,  and 
none  of  the  money  would  he  spent  in  that  way,  but  the  message 
must  go  from  the  terminus  of  their  lines  into  our  system  through 
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commercial  lines  to  reach  us;  and  it  is  that  service  for  which  we 
must  pay. 

Mr.  Jones.  To  give  you  a  concrete  example,  the  fire  warden  on 
top  of  a  certain  mountain,  for  instance  in  the  Adirondacks  (he  is 

6 laced  there  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of 
ew  York) ;  he  has  got  his  observation  station  there  and  stays  there 
throughout  the  dry  season ;  with  his  telescope  he  can  look  all  around 
the  surrounding  territory ;  if  he  sees  a  fire  start  or  smoke  emanating 
from  some  particular  place  he  phones  to  the  nearest  available  point 
and  says  there  is  a  fire  in  such  and  such  a  lot  and  such  and  such  a 
territory.  How  will  this  service  of  yours  aid  him  in  the  stopping 
of  that  fire  or  putting  it  out  in  case  it  does  start? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  would  not  aid  him  in  stopping  that  fire,  possibly. 
The  value  of  warnings  of  the  production  of  forest  fires  would  enable 
the  fire  wardens  to  observe  the  greatest  precautions  in  those  districts 
which  were  the  most  threatened.  Now,  after  a  fire  has  started  it 
may  become  a  question  of  when  it  is  going  to  rain  and  help  put  out 
the  fire ;  that  is  all  included  in  our  forecast. 

Mr.  Jones.  When  they  see  a  fire  they  will  put  it  out  and  not  wait 
for  rains. 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  may  not  wait  for  rains,  but  it  would  be  of  much 
value  to  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  might  have  to  wait  three  or  four  days. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Of  course,  but  it  is  of  value  to  them  to  know  what  is 
coming,  and  that  a  rain  coming  in  a  certain  section.  The  forecasts 
of  coming  rains  in  the  dry  season  are  of  value  without  fires. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  will  not  wait  for  a  rain. 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  may  not  wait  for  a  rain ;  the  fire  may  bum  until 
the  rain  helps  to  stop  it.  At  any  rate,  this  is  represented  to  us  by 
these  people  as  a  useful  service  that  we  ought  to  render. 

The  question  is.  What  are  Ve  going  to  do  about  it?  There  is  no 
other  agency  of  the  Government  that  nas  the  organization  to  do  this 
and  it  can  not  be  done  otherwise.  It  is  simply  a  question,  Are  we 
to  do  it  or  let  it  go  imdone  ?  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  it  is  a  thing  that 
grew  up  several  years  ago.  If  the  associations  in  the  West  inter- 
ested in  forest  conservation  are  asked,  they  will  testify  to  the  value 
of  the  services  we  have  already  rendered.  I  think  this  letter  from 
the  Chief  Forester  indicates  that,  and  as  I  say,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  bureau  is  to  be  furnished  with  funds  to  do  this  work  or  must  it 
be  left  undone! 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Professor,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
right  here.  I  see  in  the  table  below  here  you  have  "special  ob- 
servers, from  $1  to  50  cents  per  observation.'*  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  observer  that  gets  this  enormous  salary  of  $1,260  can  get  that! 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  the  "  special  observers  "  are  private  citizens 
who  are  willing  to  give  a  part  of  their  time  to  do  this  work.  I  spoke 
this  morning  of  5,(W0  observers  that  we  pav  absolutely  nothing.  We 
give  them  certain  publications  and  the  liKe.  Now,  when  we  ask  a 
man  to  prepare  a  telegram  and  file  that  at  a  telegraph  office  within  a 
few  minutes  we  are  willing  to  pay  him  25  cents  per  observation,  and 
sometimes  a  little  more,  but  at  tne  maximum  we  can  not  pay  that  man 
more  than  $300  a  year  under  civil-service  rules.  Under  that  less 
than  $1  a  day  is  the  maximum  we  can  pay. 
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Mr.  McLauqhlin  of  Michigan.  When  he  goes  to  a  telegraph  office 
with  a  telegram,  what  does  he  put  in  the  telegram? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  may  be  the  state  of  the  wind,  or  the  temperature, 
or  the  stage  of  the  river,  possibly ;  in  this  fire- weather  work,  it  may  be 
•  the  amount  of  rainfall  or  the  reading  of  the  anemometer;  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  a  cipher  message  to  convey  a  lot  in  a  few  words;  in 
that  case  he  has  a  code  book  and  must  take  out  the  words  that  will 
convey  the  observation.  We  pay  a  small  fee  for  those  observations. 
Mr.  McLAtJGHLiN  of  Michigan.  If  he  reports  that  there  is  a  high 
wind,  what  is  done? 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  reports  the  reading  of  the  anemometer,  28  miles 
per  hour,  northwest,  or  cloudy,  or  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the 
weather;  he  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  a  forest  fire,  or  any- 
thing like  that.  When  the  forecaster  receives  the  report  the  obser- 
vations are  entered  on  a  map  of  the  region  and  go  to  make  up  a  great 
picture  of  the  atmospheric  conditions,  and  the  forecaster  nmkes  his 
deductions  and  forecast. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Right  there,  I  want  to  ask  if  you  have  in  your 
bureau  any  men  drawing  two  salaries? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  not  contrary  to  any  law. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Perhaps  not  contrary  to  law,  but  have  you  any! 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  that  in  proper  cases  the  law  authorizes  men 
to  receive  two  salaries,  providing  the  aggi'egate  amount  does  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000.  There  are  no  men  at  the  present  time  in  the  Weather 
Bureau  receiving  two  compensations  from  the  Government 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  an  order  issued  during  the  war  to 
the  effect  that  they  might  draw  salaries  up  to  $2,000? 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  a  law  which  prohibits  any  employee  of 
the  Government  from  drawing  two  salaries  if  the  amounts  aggre- 
gate more  than  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  may  draw  up  to  $2,000? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  5,000  of  these  local  reporters? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  nearly  that  number.  The  number  who  re- 
ceive 25  cents  a  time  for  observations  is  roughly  1,500, 1  should  say; 
that  is,  the  corn  and  wheat  observers  and  the  observers  on  the  rivers, 
and  we  pay  a  large  number  of  men  who  make  an  observation  and 
file  a  telegram  this  small  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  ones  who  were  formerly  paid  a 
yearly  compensation? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  we  never  had  men  of  that  class;  these  men 
are  given  so  much  for  an  observation.  In  some  cases  tJbiere  is  a 
monthly  wage  not  to  exceed  $25. 

The  Chairman.  About  5,000  of  them? 

Mr.  Marvin.  About  1,500. 

The  Chairman.  Altogether? 

Mr.  Marvin.  One  thousand  five  hundred  that  receive  this  kind  of 
compensation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  altogether? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  are  5,000  men  that  receive  no  compensation 
and  about  1,500  this  small  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  That  averages  nearly  two  to  a  county? 

Mr.  Marvin.  One  to  a  county. 
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The  Chairman.  There  are  about  3,600  counties? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  are  a  few  cases  with  two  in  a  county. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  to  continue  without  salaries? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Without  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  item  59?  That  is  a 
new  item,  "For  the  extension  of  marine  meteorological  work,  the 
collection  of  weather  and  water  temperature  reports  at  sea,  the  prepa- 
ration of  charts,  the  determining  of  fog  zones,  the  distribution  of 
marine  meteorological  information  in  the  aid  of  navigation,  and  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  17, 
1910  (36  Stat.  Li.,  p.  608),  for  the  collecting  and  furnishing  of  meteor- 
ological information  to  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  use  in  the  preparation  of  pilot  charts,  including  salaries, 
travel,  and  other  expenses  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  dsewhere, 
$50,000." 

Mr.  Marvin.  This  is  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  our 
marine  meteorological  work,  the  collection  of  weather  and  water 
temperature  reports  at  sea,  and  the  preparation  of  charts,  etc.,  and 
like  the  item  with  reference  to  weatner  warning,  it  is  a  new  item. 
It  has  been  conducted  in  an  inexpensive  way  for  very  many  years. 
For  many  years  the  Weather  Bureau  has  been  engaged  in  the  col- 
lection of  meteorological  reports  from  vessels  at  sea,  the  principal 
object  of  which  has  been  to  suppljr  data  required  for  the  pilot 
charts  published  by  the  hydrographic  office  oi  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, as  required  by  act  of  (ingress.  This  work  has  been  con- 
ducted with  very  little  expense.  The  observations  are  made  under 
cooperative  arrangements  with  vessel  captains  of  ships  of  all 
nationalities.  No  payment  is  made  for  the  observations  other  than 
for  the  marine  information  and  meteorological  publications  fur- 
nished, and  the  correctness  of  the  barometers  when  the  ships  enter 
ports  at  which  Weather  Bureau  stations  are  located.  The  only  addi- 
tional exi>ense  has  been  for  salaries  of  a  few  clerks  engaged  in 
charting  and  filing  the  data  now  furnished  the  hydragraphic  office. 
The  placing  of  so  many  United  States  mercantile  ships  on  the  seas 
has  created  a  greater  demand  than  ever  before  for  dennite  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  surface  meteorology  of  the  ocean,  which  is 
necessary  to  further  develop  the  existing  service. 

Employees  oi  the  Weather  Bureau  at  stations  located  in  impor- 
tant seaport  cities  must  visit  ships  and  confer  with  vessel  mas- 
ters and  enlist  cooperative  reports,  check  instruments,  and  supply 
observers  with  information.  Maps  and  bulletins  must  be  prepared 
and  issued  containing  the  current  meteorology  of  the  ocean  as  far 
as  possible,  especially  the  great  highwaj^s  and  lanes  of  marine 
travel,  in  order  to  maKe  available  accurate  information  as  to  stormy 
regions  and  occasions.  Up  to  the  present  time,  masters  of  vessels 
have  provided  their  own  instruments,  and  experience  shows  that 
observations  are  often  highly  inaccurate.  However,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to  supply  instruments  to  vessel 
masters,  except  possibly  in  the  case  of  a  very  limited  number  of 
selected  ships  plying  waters  where  data  are  now  deficient  or  entirely 
lacking,  or  where  vessels  render  reports  by  wireless  in  important 
regions.  Recent  scientific  studies  of  these  matters  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  surface-water  temperatures  of  the  ocean  exert  an 
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influence  on  the  weather  of  coastal  regions.  Because  of  the  slow 
<;hanges  in  water  temperatures  the  necessary  information  hai  a 
forecast  value  with  rererence  to  the  future  weather  conditions.  In 
■special  cases  the  ocean  conditions  may  justify  a  forecast  several  weeks 
in  advance.  The  present  project  will  contribute  in  an  important 
way  to  this  and  like  studies. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  extend  our  domain  over  the  ocean  and 
rehabilitate  the  conditions  that  existed  before  the  war.  Before  the 
war  the  vessels  of  all  the  nationalities  of  the  world  were  furnish- 
ing us  with  reports  by  mail ;  they  come  in  by  mail  when  the  vessel 
reaches  port.  The  observation  is  made  by  the  masters  of  the  ves- 
sels, who  receive  no  compensation.  During  the  war  the  ships  were 
withdrawn  from  traflSc,  and  England  especially  withheld  permission 
to  furnish  reports  and  we  lost  most  of  our  observational  work.  We 
are  now  striving  through  the  marine  agencies  at  ports  of  entry  to 
rehabilitate  this  service  and  extend  it.  The  Shipping  Board  has 
'extended  its  good  offices  to  us  in  encouraging  the  masters  of  vessels 
to  furnish  information  to  us,  and  the  information  we  are  able  to 
give  to  them  is  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  taking  an  interest  in  the 
work,  the  best  that  can  be  done.  The  other  nations  will  come  in  on 
this  and  ships  of  foreign  nationalities  will  furnish  us  information 
in  exchange  for  the  information  we  give  them.  We  intend  to  develop 
a  map,  issue  especially  to  show  weather  conditions  over  the  great 
fanes  of  travel  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Forecasts  will  indicate  what 
kind  of  weather  they  are  going  to  encounter  on  their  various  trips. 
These  recjuests  are  made  to  us,  and  it  is  our  effort  to  supply  that 
information.  Our  law  requires  us  to  perform  our  service  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation  and  we  are  now  undertaking  to  do  that  in  this 
way. 

Some  of  this  upper  air  work  will  be  extended  over  the  ocean.  You 
have  seen  during  tne  past  summer  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  been  navi- 

Sated  twice  by  aircraft,  and  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  what  will 
appen  in  the  future  in  regard  to  oceanic  aerial  navigation, 
if r.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  You  have  taken  care  of,  that  in 
another  item. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Of  the  upper  air  work,  yes.  This  is  for  the  surface 
conditions  of  the  oceans  irom  ships'  reports.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years  the  ocean  will  be  covered  by  many  ships  from  all 
points,  and  if  each  makes  an  observation  once  a  day  and  makes  a 
report  on  arrival  at  port  we  can  chart  those  observations  in  con- 

I 'unction  with  like  reports  from  vessels  at  other  points.  Thus  we 
lave  a  picture  of  the  meteorological  conditions  on  the  ocean. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  that  this  is  a  transfer  of 
activities  from  the  Navy  Department? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  notes  read,  "Up  to  the  present  time  mas- 
ters of  vessels  have  provided  their  own  instruments,  and  experience 
shows  that  observations  are  often  highly  inaccurate." 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  some  cases  instruments  are  inaccurate. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  Is  the  Navy  doing  any  of  this  work  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  the  Navy,  of  course,  is  not  occupying  the 
ocean  except  in  a  very  incidental  way.    During  peace  times  they  mav 
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patrol  the  coast,  or  ^o  out  oti'manouvers,  but  the  number  of  merchant 
ships  on  the  ocean  is  far  in  excess  of  anything  the  Navy  could  do. 
The  Hydrographic  Office  prints  a  map  of  the  ocean  on  which  the 
average  weather  conditions  are  shown. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  Hydrograpliic  Office  doing  anything  of  this 
kind  now  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  the  law  provides  that  we  give  to  them  the 
results  based  on  the  information  we  receive. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  You  spoke  of  reports  made  by 
masters  of  vessels  after  they  reach  ports  felling  of  the  kinds  of 
weather  through  which  they  passed  on  the  voyages. 

Mr.  Makvin.  The  observations  give  us  the  pressure  of  the  air,  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  and  the  cloudiness  and  all  those  particulars,  the  same  as 
we  observe  at  our  continental  stations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  good  will  that  do  you  for 
the  future? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  a  case  of  understanding  the  great  question  of  the 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere;  of  the  laws  governing  the  changes  in 
weather  from  day  to  day.    Inese  daily  weather  maps  we  construct 

five  us  a  picture  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  over  the  land.  We 
now  little  of  what  conditions  are  over  the  ocean  on  any  given  day 
except  as  we  go  out  there  and  observe  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  those  conditions  ever  twice 
alike? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Hardly  ever.  When  the  trans- Atlantic  flight  was 
planned  we  went  into  the  past  records  and  we  examined  map  after 
map,  both  from  Newfoundland  direct  to  Ireland,  and  from  New- 
foundland to  the  Azores,  to  Portugal  and  England.  We  gathered 
all  the  information  we  could  in  regard  to  the  atmospheric  conditions 
on  the  ocean,  and  thai  was  drawn  upon  to  aid  in  the  advice  to  the 
Navy  in  planning  that  flight.  A  paper  has  been  published  setting 
that  information  lorth,  ana  it  enables  us  to  formulate  an  opinion  on 
certain  conditions  which  favor  or  prevent  a  flight  of  that  character. 
Now,  we  must  wait  until  conditions  come  which  are  favorable.  We 
have  to  wait,  and  we  gave  the  Navy  information  at  Trepassey  Bay 
when  to  start.  They  had  to  wait  several  days  and  we  gave  them  in- 
formation and  it  could  not  have  been  done  without  the  information 
we  had  collected  during  long  past  years.  We  do  not  want  to  stop 
now;  we  want  to  continue  that  collection  of  information. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  How  do  you  justify  the  purchase 
of  these  instruments  and  the  gift  of  them? 

Mr.  Mabvin.  We  do  not  purchase  them  and  give  them  away. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  There  is  something  about  that 
here. 

Mr.  Mabvin  (reading) : 

However,  it  It  jiot  the  purpose  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to  supply  instruments 
to  vessel  masters  except  possibly  In  the  case  of  a  very  Umited  number  of 
selected  ships  plying  waters  where  data  are  now  deficient  or  entirely  lacking 
or  where  vessels  render  reports  by  wireless  In  important  regions. 

There  is  a  qualification  there. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  furnish  any  of  these  vessels  with 
instruments? 

1W315--20 — -10 
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Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  knew  there  was  a  vessel  plj'ing 
far  north  in  the  Atlantic,  for  example,  we  might  consider  it  a  very 
proper  investment  to  lend  the  master  a  barometer  worth  $25  or  $30 
to  get  that  information,  because  there  are  very  few  vessels  go  into 
that  region,  and  we  would  like  to  have  that  exception  made  so  that 
we  could  furnish  a  few  instruments  in  some  cases.  We  do  not  expect 
to  furnish  instruments  in  any  considerable  number  of  cases. 

The  Chajb^ian.  If  that  is  all,  let  us  hear  something  about  the 
remaining  item,  No.  6, .which  reads  as  follows: 

"  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  the  premises  known  as  Mount 
Weather,  situate  at  Mount  Weather,  in  the  counties  of  Loudoun  and 
Clarke,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  comprising  84.81  acres  of  land,  more  or 
less,  together  with  the  buildings  and  other  improvements  thereon,  including 
laboratories,  cottages,  sheds,  stables,  shops,  heating  and  power  plant,  kite 
shelter,  and  other  buildings  of  whatever  nature,  together  with  all  the  rights, 
easements,  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  to  be  sold  at  public  sale  and 
conveyed  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  first  having  given  not  less  than  30 
days'  public  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  terms  of  sale  immediately  prior  to 
such  sale,  by  publication  In  at  least  two  newspapers  having  a  general  circula- 
tion in  the  county  or  sections  of  the  counties  where  the  premises  are  situate; 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale,  after  deducting  the  expenses  incidental  thereto, 
to  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

Mr.  Makvin.  The  only  remaining  item  is  for  language  in  the  ap- 
propriations to  authorize  the  sale  of  Mount  Weather. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  has  been  expended  at  Mount 
Weather? 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  response  to  action  by  the  Congress  in  1914, 1  think 
a  statement  was  submitted  showing  the  original  cost  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  properties  and  improvements  made  at  that  place ;  a  com- 
plete outlay  of  $209,581.70.  There  were  $28,000  used  in  replacing 
one  building  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  a  balance  of  $181,581.70. 

The  Chairman.  What  building  was  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  original  observatory  building,  a  stone  building, 
originally  occupying  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  main  building.  The 
large  building  replaced  the  stone  building  destroyed  by  fire. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  Government  does  not  carry 
insurance  on  any  property  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  was  no  insurance  on  that  property. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  describe  which  building  it  was?  I  was 
up  there  last  year. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  brick  building  with  the  large  columns. 

The  Chairman.  Is  $28,000  all  that  building  cost? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  cost  of  the  building  itself,  but 
that  was  the  cost  of  the  building  originally  there  that  was  Tost. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  building  that  is  there  now? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  cost  $49,848.98. 

Mr.  Jones.  When  was  that  burned  down  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  original  building  was  burned  in  1907, 1  think. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  place  now  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  1914  we  removed  all  of  the  activities  from  that 
station,  except  certain  observations,  and  placed  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  a  caretaker  at  a  cost  of — I  think  we  are  paying  $1,400;  this 
statement  does  not  show  that.  We  have  a  man  in  charge  temporarily 
of  the  property,  and  he  is  making  certain  observations  for  us. 

We  removed  all  the  activities  from  that  station,  after  having 
been  in  operation  several  years,  and  I  wish  to  say  this,  that  we  hardly 
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could  have  foreseen  the  value  which  the  observations  and  data  col- 
lected at  that  station  came  to  have  during  the  war.  They  were 
almost  the  only  observations  made  in  this  countrjr  in  the  upper  air, 
and  that  gave  us  the  first  data  to  answer  the  inquiries  in  relation  to 
the  upper  air  to  military  departments. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  history  of  it ;  this  is  all  new 
to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  know  why  was  it  established,  and  what  was 
done  with  it,  and  why  was  it  disbanded? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  history  of  that  institution  would  be  a  veiy  long 
one,  but  briefly  it  amounts  to  this:  The  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
in  1902  bought  a  tract  of  ground  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  laboratory  and  a  scientific  institution  to  pursue  a  number  of  lines 
of  work  and  put  up  a  number  of  buildings.  That  work  was  carried 
on  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1909  we  began  to  carry  on  the  kite 
and  balloon  work  there.  During  that  time  a  number  of  buildings 
were  erected.  Some  were  used  for  magnetic  observations.  Other 
buildings  were  designed  for  investigations  in  meteorological  phvsics. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harrison  has  a  copy  of  the  report  ma^e  by 
the  secretary  to  the  Speaker  which  gives  full  information.  What  is 
the  committee's  wish  as  to  inserting  it  in  the  record  ?  [After  some 
informal  discussion  by  the  members  of  the  commitee.]  We  will  have 
the  report  incorporated  in  the  record. 
(The  report  referred  to  follows:) 

December  9,  1914. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repbesentatives. 

Sib:  Pursuant  to  the  Instructions  contained  In  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  24,  1914  (Public  No.  122,  63d  Cong.,  H.  R.  13679),  entitled,  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1915."  viz : 

*  *  i»  i»  *  i»  *  * 

"  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  directed  to  report  to  Congress  at  its 
next  session  the  present  condition  and  value  of  the  tract  of  land  consisting  of 
eighty-four  and  eighty-one  one-hundredths  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  known 
as  Mount  Weather,  and  located  in  the  counties  of  Loudoun  and  Clarke,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  the  original  cost  of  said  land,  together  with  the  cost  of  the 
improvements  thereon  and  the  present  value  of  such  Improvements,  the  amount 
which  in  his  (H>inion  can  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  said  real  property,  includ- 
ing buildings  and  other  improvements,  at  private  sale,  and  whether  in  his 
opinion  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  sell  the  same  at  public  or  at  private 
sale,  and  to  advise  Congress  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  sell  said  property  or  to  lease  it.  And  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  Mount  Weather  as  a 
weather  station  and  if  necessary  place  a  keeper  in  charge  thereof  for  its  pro- 
tection and  care,  the  expenses  thereof  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation 
made  herein  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Weather  Bureau  outside  of  the  city 
of  Washington." 

*  i»  *  *  *  *  * 

I  have  the  honor  to  report,  as  follows : 

Description  of  property. — Mount  Weather  (Virginia)  is  the  name  given  a 
group  of  buildings  erected  by  the  Weather  Bureau  for  special  aerial  and  re- 
search work  on  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  Loudoun  and  Chirke  Coun- 
ties, about  20  miles  south  of  Harpers  Ferry  and  47  miles  in  a  direct  line  west 
of  Washington.  It  is  6  miles  south  of  Bluemont,  Va.,  the  nearest  railroad 
station  and  present  terminus  of  the  Washington  &  Old  Dominion  (surburban 
electric)  Railroad  line.  The  grounds  have  an  area  of  84.81  acres ;  are  roughly 
square  in  outline,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  the  top  of  which  is  1,725  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  about  1,200  feet  above  the  valleys  on  either  side. 

It  overlooks  to  the  west  the  entire  Shenandoah  Valley  from  Strasburg  to 
Harpers  Ferry,  and  to  the  east  all  that  portion  of  Piedmont-Virginia  Valley 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Bull  Riin  Mountains. 
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Original  cost  to  the  Oovemment. 

I-4in(l,  first  purchase  of  67.25  acres  (September,  1902) $1,863.15 

I^iid,  second  purchase  of  17.56  acres  (September,  1903) 650.00 

Total  cost  of  land 2, 518. 15 

Buildings  and  improvements. 

Administration  and  observatory  building,  erected  1909;  brick,  tile, 
and  concrete;  three  stories  and  cellar;  18  rooms;  cost $49,898.41 

Machine  shop  and  balloqn  shed,  erected  1904;  two-story  frame  and 
stone  building;  8  rooms;  cost 8,817.00 

CJentral  heating  and  power  plant,  erected  1909 ;  one-story  stone  build- 
ing ;  boilers  and  electrical  equipment  sufficient  for  supplying  heat, 
light,  and  power  for  the  entire  plant;  cost 11,964.74 

Absolute  building  and  variation  building  (for  terrestrial-magnetic 
work),  erected  1906;  2  one-story  frame  buildings,  used  In  connec- 
tion with  investigations  in  terrestrial  magnetism;  cellar  under 
each;  the  walls  are  about  4  feet  thick,  of  double  construction, 
packed  with  sawdust  to  secure  constant  temperature  conditions 
within ;   cost 15, 904. 55 

Stables :  1  two-story  frame  and  stone  stable  and  1  two-story  frame 
stable ;   cost 2, 800. 00 

Farm  cottage  for  dwelling  purposes,  remodeled  1905;  a  two-story 
frame  building;  9  rooms;  cost ;. 1,800.00 

Physical  laboratory,  erected  1909;  three-story  stone  building;  16 
rooms ;  cost 37, 521.  51 

Cottage  for  dwelling,  erected  1909;  three-story  frame  building;  15 

rooms;  cost 11,246.34 

Reel  house  and  kite  shelter ;  a  circular  frame  building,  9  feet  In  di- 
ameter;  cost 1,738.  69 

Repairs  and  permanent  improvements 37, 823. 31 

Administration  building  destroyed  by  fire;  cost 28,000.00 

Total  cost  to  the  Government 209, 527.  70 

Or,  omitting  fire  losses  ($28,000),  original  cost  remains 181,527.70 

Most  of  the  buildings  are  new,  or  have  been  maintained  In  thorough  condition 
of  repair.  The  present  valuation  is,  however,  placed  at  60  per  cent  of  original 
cost,  or  approximately  $108,000.  And,  Including  $4,250  for  the  grounds,  ^ves 
a  total  of  $112,000. 

PBXSENT  CONDITION  AND  VALUE. 

Grounds. — Condition,  as  a  whole,  excellent.  More  than  one-half*  the  tract  Is 
rocky,  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  not  suitable  for  any  agricultural  pur- 
poses except  grazing;  remainder  cleared  and  about  one-half  acre  is  utilized  for 
growing  garden  truck,  etc.  Ground  improvements  consist  of  some  clearing  of 
trees  and  underbrush ;  laying  out  and  constructing  necessary  roads  and  drive- 
ways. Latter,  about  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds,  have  been  built  of  crushed 
stone  in  good  substantial  manner,  and  connect  with  the  public  highway,  county 
road,  from  Bluemont. 

Entire  tract  well  Inclosed,  partly  by  a  stone- w^all  fence  and  remainder  by 
wire  fencing. 

iMtid  values. — Improved  lands  between  Mount  Weather  and  Bluemont  have 
been  sold  within  the  past  year  or  so  at  prices  of  from  $40  per  acre,  for  orchard 
purposes,  to  $100  per  acre,  for  summer  residence  sites,  location  and  outlook 
adding  considerably  to  values  for  residence  sites. 

The  Weather  Bureau  tract  Is  well  situated  for  residential  purposes,  and  Is 
considere<l  by  those  having  a  knowledge  of  local  real-estate  values  to  be  worth 
$50  per  acre,  not  Including,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  Improvements. 

The  special  scientific  investigations  heretofore  conducted  at  Mount  Weather 
have  been  transferred  to  the  new  station  established  near  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and 
to  Washington ;  and  most  of  the  scientific  instruments  and  apparatus  have  now 
been  removed. 

•The  chief  obstacle  to  our  continued  use  of  the  property  is  the  present  poor 
condition  of  the  road  from  Bluemont,  affording  access  thereto.    Arrangements 
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Aaye  been  made,  however,  to  continue  all  needful  meteorological  observations 
at  Mount  Weather,  including  preservation  and  care  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $2,000  per  annum. 

The  buildingB  and  grounds  have  been  inspected  by  officials  of  other  bureaus 
of  this  department  and  are  not  found  suitable  for  their  use  in  any  way. 

The  buildings  are  of  good,  durable  construction,  are  fairly  well  arranged,  and 
could  be  adapted  for  use  as  a  summer  hotel  or  country  club,  a  sanitarium,  or 
possibly  for  school  purposes. 

Whether  this  property  should  be  sold  at  private  or  public  sale  is,  we  think, 
a  qaefition  that  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Gongress,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  present  valuation  of  the  property  be  set  at  $112,000. 

Based  on  personal  observation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  extending 
over  the  entire  period  back  to  several  months  before  the  date  of  purchase,  it 
is  believed  the  location  of  this  property  is  such  that  neither  the  buildings  nor 
grounds  could  be  leased  to  advantage  in  any  way,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part, 
and  such  action  Is  not  recommended. 

It  is  also  impracticable  to  dispose  of  the  property  to  advantage  at  forced  sale  - 
at  this  time,  and  it  is  recommended  it  be  held  for  sale  later  when  a  reasonable 
price  may  possibly  be  had. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary, 

Mr.  Jones.  In  a  few  words,  why  was  it  given  up  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  After  five  years  we  found  it  costly  to  maintain  it. 
The  property  is  located  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  about  6  miles 
from  the  terminus  of  the  Old  Dominion  Railway.  Supplies  have  to 
be  hauled  in,  and  the  men  were  more  or  less  isolated  there  and  were 
not  contented  in  the  conduct  of  the  work.  We  had  about  five  years 
of  observations  at  that  point  in  the  kites  and  balloon  problems,  and 
it  was  not  such  a  goodplace  for  that  kind  of  work,  because  we  were 
too  near  the  ocean.  We  could  do  the  kite  work,  but  some  of  the 
J)aIloon  work  could  not  be  conducted  there,  because  the  balloons 
would  move  eastward  and  drop  in  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Jones.  Was  it  reestablished  at  some  other  place? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  established  a  station  at  Drexef,  Nebr.,  and  moved 
equipment  out  there. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  What  kind  of  land  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  in  America. 
How  many  acres  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Eighty- four  and  eighty-one  hundredths  acres. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  4©partment  pay  for  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  original  cost  of  the  land  was  $2,518.15.  The  first 
parcel  of  67 J  acres  was  purchased  for  $1,863.15 ;  a  second  parcel  was 
purchased  for  $650,  or  a  total  of  $2,513.15. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  say  it  is  8  miles  from  a  railroad? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Six  miles  from  the  terminus  of  the  Old  Dominion 
Railroad. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  point  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Bluemont,  Va.,  about  60  miles  west  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  $209,000  include  the  roads? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  includes  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through.  Professor? 

Ifr.  Marvin.  I  believe  that  is  all,  except  in  concluding  I  would  like 

to  say  that  this  work  we  are  asking  money  for  is  all  legitimate  work 

of  the  bureau  and  will  help  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  bureau  in 

meeting  demands  made  upon  it  from  outside  sources.   I  hope  you  can 

see  it  from  that  point.    The  increases  are  made  necessary  from  the 
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fact  that  our  appropriations  stood  still  all  during  the  four  years  of 
the  war.    We  must  now  rehabilitate  the  service  along  all  lines. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Professor,  did  the  war  increase  your  activities 
at  all? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Very  little,  except  the  appropriation  for  aerological 
work.  That  was  an  appropriation  for  $100,000,  made  in  the  Army 
bill  originally.  That  was  made  for  investigations  and  experiments 
in  aid  of  air  navigation  and  the  future  needs  of  aeronautics  justifies 
the  continuation  of  that.  Aviation  is  still  with  us,  and  we  must  still 
do  the  work  to  comply  with  a  very  plain  requirement  of  our  organic 
act. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  $347,000  more  than 
you  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  the  total  aggregate  increase. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  in  the  items  you  speak  of,  $20,000 

Mr.  Marvin  (interposing).  For  aerological  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  carries  a  number  of  items.  Will  you 
ascertain  whether  the  activities  are  carried  on  by  other  departments 
and  furnish  the  committee  with  the  information? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

(At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  the  following  letter  from  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  on  the  subject  of  the 
aerological  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  is  submitted  for  the  record :) 

National  Advisory  Committee  fob  Aebonautics, 

Washington,  D,  C,  December  /8,  1919. 
Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  />.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  held  on  December  18,  191.9,  careful  consid- 
eration was  given  to  the  increasing  needs  of  aeronautics  for  improvements  and 
extensions  in  the  making  of  meteorological  observations  in  the  free  air  and  the 
issuance  of  forecasts  and  warnings  for  the  promotion  of  the  safety  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  air  over  the  land  and  the  oceans. 

The  work  of  this  character  now  being  done  by  the  Weather  Bureau  is  con- 
ducted under  an  appropriation  of  ^100,000,  which  was  originally  granted  by 
Congress  in  1917  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics. 

The  organic  act  defining  the  duties  ^nd  functions  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
clearly  requires  it  to  render  this  important  service.  The  making  of  local  mete- 
orological observations  by  the  Army  at  certain  military  posts  and  by  the  Navy 
at  base  stations  and  aboard  ships  is  necessary  for  local  needs,  and  obviates  the 
maintenance  by  the  Weather  Bureau  of  stations  at  those  points,  which  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 

There  is  no  duplication  of  work  and  expenditures  whatever  in  these  activities, 
the  work  of  the  Army  and  Navy  In  this  connection  being  wholly  supplementary 
and  complementary  to  that  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  observations  being  tele- 
graphed to  the  Weather  Bureau  dally  for  Its  use  In  conjunction  with  reports 
from  over  200  stations  of  Its  own. 

Accordingly,  the  executive  committee  strongly  approves  of  and  supports  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  Increase  of  $200,000 
requested,  viz:  Item  (57)  of  the  commltttee  print  of  the  estimates.  The  execu- 
tive committee  further  unanimously  authorized  its  chairman  to  address  this 
letter  to  you  because  It  Is  convinced  that  the  funds  requested  are  now  necessary 
to  enable  the  Weather  Bureau  to  meet  the  requirements  of  aviation  and  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  and  property  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  air.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  present  at  the  meeting 
referred  to  are: 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Ames,  chairman. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Marvin,  Chief  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 
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MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  T.  Menoher,  United  States  Army,  Director  of  Air  Service. 
Lieot  CoL  B.  Q.  Jones,  United  States  Army,  representing  CJoK  T.  H.  Bane. 
Rear  Admiral  D.  W.  Taylor,  Chief  Constructor,  United  States  Navy. 
Capt  T.  T.  Cravwi,  United  States  Navy.  Director  of  Naval  Aviation, 
Gen.  Menoher  and  Capt  Craven  have  expressed  their  desire  and  willingness 
to  present  their  views  personally  to  you  on  this  matter. 
Respectfully, 

National  Advisory  Comihttek  for  Aeronautics, 
Joseph  S.  Ames,  Chairman  Executive  Committee, 


Activities  under  lump-sum  items,  Weather  Bureau, 


Project. 


Expenses  in  Washiniston . 
Printliig  in  Washington. . 


Expenses  outside  of  Washini^n: 
(«)  Forecasts  and  warnings... 
(b)  AsricuHiiralmeteoiology., 

(e)  Climatological  work 

(rf)  Seismolngy 

(e)  Volcanology 

(/)  liJsceUaneous 


Traveling  expenses 

Acrological  Investigations 

Forest  fire  warnings  (new) 

Marine  meteorological  work  (new) . 


Total. 


Allotment, 
1930. 


9109,350 
12,800 


Estimate, 
1921. 


<116,190 
15,000 


841,630 
84,000 

356,810 

2,000 

10,000 

10,300 


1,304,230 


35,000 
86,040 


891,130 

104,000 

357,210 

2,000 

10,000 

10,300 


» 1,374,630 


28,200 

•285,040 

15,000 

50,000 


1,537,321 


1,884,060 


Increase. 


1 16, 940 
2,300 


*  49, 500 

»  30, 000 

«900 


70,400 


2,300 

300,000 

15,000 

50,000 


346,740 


^  Indodes  central  offloe  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  (a)  vessel  service,  95,500;  and  (6)  dry 
bnnlng  oheervation  work,  $1,440. 
>  Forecasts  and  wamln^j^$40,000;  vessel  weather  service.  99,500. 

*  Fruit  frost  service,  99,000;  orchard  spraying  forecasts,  $7,000;  cattle,  com,  and  wheat  region  weather 
scrvioe,  $4,000. 

*  Dry  farming  otastfvation  vror\. 

» Incnides  $1,3^  transferr^  to  statutory  roll. 

*  Includes  $4,020  transferred  to  statutory  rdl. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Prof.  Marvin. 
(Thereupon  the  committee  proceeded  to  take  up  the  estimates  for 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.) 


COMMITTEB  ON  AoBICULTUffiB, 

tiousB  OF  Refsssentativeb, 

Wednesday^  Dec^fnher  10^  1919. 

(The  morning  session  of  December  10  and  most  of  the  time  of 
the  afternoon  session  were  given  to  a  consideration  of  item  No.  61, 
in  the  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  tuberculosis  of  animals.  The  record  of  the  hearings  on  this 
matter  will  be  found  in  subsequent  pages  of  this  report.) 

BUBEAU  OF  ANIMAI4  InDUBIST. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  Dr.  Mohler. 

8TATEHENT  OF  DK.  70HH  B.  HOHLEB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUBEAU  OF 

ABUCAL  nroUSTBT,  DEPABTHEBT  OF  AGBICULTUBE. 

• 

Dr.  Mohler.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  first  item  in  the 
estimate  for  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
will  be  found  on  pace  37  of  the  book  of  estimates.  This  item  refers 
to  the  salaries  on  tne  statutory  roll.  You  will  note  that  there  is 
no  actual  increase  in  this  amount,  but  there  is  an  apparent  increase 
of  $105,640,  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  some  78  clerks,  3 
^Ued  laborers,  and  13  messengers  and  messenger  boys  from  the 
lump  sums  over  to  this  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  In  each  case  was  the  transfer 
made  at  the  same  salary? 

Dr.  Mohler.  In  each  case  the  transfer  was  made  at  the  same 
salary  and  the  lump  sum  decreased  accordingly. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  Are  any  additional  men  asked 
for  on  any  of  these  items? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No^  sir;  and  no  promotions. 

The  next  item  will  be  found  on  page  42,  item  60 : 

For  inspectf^D  and  quarantine  work,  including  aU  necessary  expenses  for 
the  eradication  of  scabies  in  sheep  and  cattle,  the  inspection  of  Southern 
cattle,  the  supervision  of  the  transportation  of  live  stock  and  the  Inspection 
of  vessels,  the  execution  of  the  28*hour  law,  and  the  Inspection  and  quaran- 
tine of  Imported  animals,  etc. 

You  will  note  that  the  appropriation  last  year  was  for  $526,000, 
while  this  year  we  are  asking  for  $557,660,  which  is  an  actual  in- 
crease of  $40,020,  when  the  transfer  to  the  statutory  roll  of  $7,860  is 
add^. 

There  are  three  items  which  are  included  in  this  increase.^  The 
first  item  is  for  $10,000  increase  for  the  eradication  of  scabies  in 
cattle  and  horses.* 
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Mr.  McLfAUGHUN  of  Michigan.  In  certain  areas  in  the  Western 
and  Southwestern  States? 

Dr.  MoHLBR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  those  largely  range  cattle  and 
range  horses? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Largely  so.  The  principal  project  under  this  appro- 
priation is  the  regular  eradication  work  of  scabies  in  sheep,  which  is 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  State  authorities  in  21  States.  In 
addition,  assistance  is  lent  to  authorities  in  other  States  upon  request 
when  circumstances  warrant.  New  outbreaks  of  this  disease  oc- 
curred in  several  of  the  Western  States  in  the  last  two  years.  As 
the  war  emergency  rendered  it  inadvisable  to  impose  severe  restric- 
tions upon  the  movement  of  sheep  to  feed  lots  for  fattening  and  to 
markets,  and  because  of  the  shortage  of  competent  personnel  at  that 
time,  it  was  found  difficult  to  confine  these  outbreaks  to  the  original 
areas.  The  disease,  therefore,  attained  a  considerable  spread,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  sheep-feeding  States  in  the  Central  West,  through 
the  introduction  of  sheep  from  the  range  States. 

During  the  past  season  intensive  efforts  were  made  by  the  bureau 
and  the  State  authorities  and  considerable  improvement  was  effected. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  the  campaign  be  continued  so  that  the 
ground  gained  may  not  again  be  lost. 

We  have  kept  a  complete  record  of  the  number  of  bands  of  sheep 
that  were  found  affected  in  the  central,  western,  and  extreme  western 
States.  There  were  in  all  about  2,722  bands  found  infested  with 
scabies  last  year,  involving  over  2,000,000  sheep. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  money  was  spent  on 
that  this  year,  under  this  $525,000  appropriation,  xmder  this  subdi- 
vision A  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  For  sheep  scabies  $151,378  was  allotted  for  the 
current  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  year  you  propose  to  make  it 
$160,000,  an  increase  of  $10,000? 

Dr.  Moiiler.  The  increase  of  $10,000  is  for  the  cattle  and  horse 
scabies  work,  not  the  sheep  scabies  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  For  that  sanie  work  last  year  it 
was  $151,000? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  for  sheep  scabies.  We  are  not 
asking  for  any  increase  on  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Under  this  subdivision  A,  you  are 
asking  for  an  increase. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  $10,000  increase  requests  is  for  the  eradication 
of  scabies  in  cattle  and  norses. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  did  you  have  last  year 

for  that? 

Dr.  Mohler.  $59,500, 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at, 
the  amoimt  you  had  for  that  last  year. 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  cooperative  work  looking  to  the  eradication  of 
scabies  in  cattle  and  horses  is  regularly  carried  on  in  13  States.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  spread  of  cattle 
scabies  infection  m  the  western  States.  This  was  largely  due  to  ex- 
tensive forced  movement  of  cattle  from  drought-stricken  areas,  dur- 
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ing  two  successive  severe  droughts  in  the  Southwest  and  one  in  the 
Northwest  These  droughts  occurred  in  regions  in  which  the  infec- 
tion exists  to  the  largest  extent — ^that  is,  Texas,  eastern  New  Mexico, 
Montana,  and  northern  Wyoming. 

Cattle  dipped  from  these  areas  were  not  in  condition  to  be  dipped 
nor  would  the  pressing  nature  of  the  emergency  permit  the  delays 
incident  to  the  application  of  all  preventive  sanitary  measures.  In 
fact,  they  could  not  get  enough  water  to  drink,  let  alone  to  dip  them 
in,  on  account  of  the  severe  droughts. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Last  year  the  work  seems  to  have 
gotten  away  from  you,  on  account  of  the  emergency. 

Dr.  M0HI.ER.  Yes,  sir :  there  was  a  considerable  spread. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  previous  years  were  you  making 
satisfactory  progress? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  stated  last  year,  the  territory  quaran- 
tined for  cattle  scabies  was  released,  but  this  year  we  found  these 
numerous  outbreaks  in  different  herds  of  cattle,  and  we  have  called 
upon  the  States  to  put  these  herds  imder  local  quarantine  imtil  they 
could  be  dipped. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  liable  to  recur,  or  is  it 
som^hing  that  you  can  prevent  or  eradicate? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  can  control  it  very  readily  when  we  have  the 

{roper  facilities.  Most  of  this  cattle  scabies  was  brought  from  New 
[exico  and  Texas,  and  from  the  Northwest.  As  I  said,  we  realized 
that  the  owners  did  not  have  enough  water  for  the  cattle  to  drink, 
let  alone  to  dip  them  in  th6  dipping  vat. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  have  had  the  setback  I  referred  to,  there 
were  only  1,431  herds  that  were  found  infested,  containing  about 
205,000  cattle. 

As  you  know,  in  the  case  of  sheep  scabies,  some  of  the  infested 
western  range  sheep  came  up  from  New  Mexico  into  your  State  of 
Michigan  and  spread  infection  in  about  54  bands  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes,  we  thouglit  we  could  in- 
crease the  food  supply  by  bringing  in  some  sheep  and  feeding  them 
on  some  vacant  lands,  and  the^  brought  in  some  disease. 

Dr.  MoHi^R.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

The  next  item  is  a  $25,000  increase,  in  connection  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  interstate  transportation  of  live  stock.  The  present 
allotment  this  year  is  $150,000,  and  if  the  $25,000  become  available, 
it  will  bring  the  total  up  to  $175,000.  Recent  years  have  wit- 
nessed great  increases  in  the  amount  of  work  required  in  supervising 
the  interstate  transportation  of  live  stock.  Regular  public  stock- 
yards inspection  and  supervision  are  conducted  at  42  live-stock 
markets,  a^d  in  addition^  work  is  performed  as  occasion  may  require, 
in  35  or  more  other  cities.  These  points  are  scattered  throughout 
the  entire  country.  The  duties  in  connection  with  public  stockyards 
inspection  have  been  broadened  and  greatly  increased.  Receipts 
of  live  stock  at  the  central  markets  have  been  mounting,  and  the 
spread  of  sheep  and  cattle  scabies  infection,  as  already  indicated, 
has  made  it  necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest  vigilance. 

The  records  show  that  during  the  nscal  year  1918,  17,019,386  sheep 
were  inspected  at  public  stockyards,  while  during  the  fiscal  year 
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1919,  20,516,548  were  inspected,  and  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  current  year  11,250,764  head  of  sheep  were  so  inspected. 

Smaller  but  consistent  increases  are  shown  by  the  records  covering 
inspections  of  cattle. 

Due  to  the  spread  of  scabies  infection  to  the  sheep-feeding  States, 
the  authorities  of  several  of  them  have  promulgated  regulations  re- 
quiring the  dipping,  under  Federal  supervision,  of  all  feeder  sheep 
moving  from  public  stockyards  into  their  respective  States.  This 
has  increased  bureau  work  at  the  public  markets  tremendously,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1919,  884,294  sl^ep 
were  dipped  imder  supervision,  while  during  the  first  one-third  of 
the  current  year,  2,277,137  head  were  so  dipped. 

The  assistance  of  bureau  employees  at  public  markets  is  also  re- 

a nested  by  the  State  authorities  in  the  handling  of  numerous  other 
etails  of  the  traffic  in  Kve  stock  from  such  markets  into  the  various 
States. 

Another  item  in  which  there  has  been  a  very  marked  increase 
in  the  volume  of  work  performed  is  that  of  supervising  the  immuni- 
zation of  swine  at  public  stockyards  for  movement  tnerefrom  for 
purposes  other  than  slaughter.  The  number  of  hoes  immunised 
under  Federal  supervision  has  more  than  doubled  each  'year  during 
the  past  three  years.  For  instance,  in  1917  we  supervised  the  im- 
munization of  only  94,720  hogs,  while  in  1918  there  were  254,781. 
and  in  1919,  614,673  hogs  immunized  at  public  stockyards,  all  or 
which  meant  considerably  more  work. 

This  work  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  greater  production  of 
pork,  as  the  animals  immunized  ordinarily  average  about  from  100 
to  110  pounds  in  weight,  and  after  fattening  in  the  coimtry  are 
returned  to  the  markets  at  about  250  pounds  average  weight.  If 
this  Federal  supervision  were  not  maintained  the  animals  now  bein^ 
immunized  for  shipment  to  the  country  would  either  have  to  be  sold 
for  slaughter  without  fattening  or,  if  their  distribution  were  per- 
mitted, would  spread  swine  diseases  all  over  the  country  witii 
resulting  tremendous  financial  losses  caused  by  such  diseases. 

Swine  immunization  is  work  that  requires  the  very  closest  super- 
vision, because  of  its  technical  character  and  because  large  quanti- 
ties of  potentially  dangerous  products  are  handled.  It  therefore 
adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  supervision  over  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  live  stock.  Following  its  policy  of  cooperating  with  State 
authorities  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  the  bureau  also  supervises 
the  immunizing  of  swine  for  intrastate  movement  when  it  is 
requested  by  the  State  authorities. 

In  addition  to  the  above  factors  there  have  been  salary  inci*eases 
to  employees  in  order  to  enable  them  to  meet  to  someNextent  the 
advanced  cost  of  liring.  This  has  been  done  especiallv  with  lay 
inspectors,  whose  salaries  in  former  years  were  very  low,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  whom  are  assigned  to  duties  at  public  stock- 
yards. 

The  next  item  is  paragraph  C,  which  requires  the  appropriation 
of  $3,020  more  for  the  supervision  of  the  importation  of  animal  by- 
products, including  hides,  wool,  forage,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  the  inspection  of  the  importation  of 
hides? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  The  importation  of  hides;  yes,  sir.  The  work  under 
this  project  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  joint  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  and  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  confer  upon  this  bureau  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  supervising  the  sanitary  handling  and  disinfection  of  hides, 
skins,  wool,  etc,  after  arrival  in  this  country  whenever  such  mate- 
rials come  forward  from  a  foreign  country  without  certificates 
showing  freedom  from  the  infection  of  certain  diseases. 

The  United  States  has  become  one  of  the  great  markets  for  for- 
eign hides,  skins,  wool,  and  other  animal  by-products,  and  with 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinderpest  and  anthrax  prevalent  in 
many  of  the  countries  supplying  materials,  it  seems  even  more 
esBential  than  ever  that  a  careful  supervision  be  maintained  over 
their  importation. 

The  present  allotment  of  funds  for  this  wol-k  is  proving  inade- 
ifkhte  and  will  not  enable  the  bureau  to  "continue  efficient  control 
o?er  shipments  of  this  character.  A  lar^  percentage  of  these  im- 
ports are  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  from  our  records 
it  is  possible  to  show  the  increased  volume  of  unrestricted  hides, 
skins,  and  wool  constituting  such  shipments  handled  by  the  bureau 
during  July,  August,  and  September,  1919,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1918.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  that 
for  those  three  months  in  1918  there  were  33,394  hides  imported, 
while  in  July,  Au^st,  and  September  of  1919  there  were  1,436,000 
hides  imported,  an  increase  of  over  a  million  hides. 

There  were  2,170,000  skins  imported  in  those  three  months  in  1918, 
while  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1919  there  were 
8,400,000  skins,  an  increase  during  those  three  months  of  over 
6,000,000  skins  imported  into  the  country.  The  same  is  true  with 
bales  of  wool. 

The  Chaibmax.  How  do  jou  account  for  the  large  increase  in  the 
irnportation  of  hides  and  skins? 

Dr,  MoHL£R.  The  great  demand  for  the  raw  materials  to  be  made 
up  into  manufactured  goods  by  our  textile  workers  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  permanent,  or  just  to  meet  the  war  emer- 
gency? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  permanent,  because  Ger- 
many before  the  war  imported  more  skins  and  hides  than  we  did, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  lose  a  great  deal  of  that  business  as  soon 
as  the  textile  workers  of  Grermany  get  back  to  their  industry. 

The  Chairman.  The  hides  and  skins  are  imported  and  manufac- 
tured into  finished  articles? 

Dr.  MoHi£R.  Yes,  sir.  The  same  thing  is  true  as  to  bales  of  wool. 
There  werfe  1,632  bales  of  wool  imported  in  1918  for  those  three 
months,  and  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  fiscal  year  there  were 
3,275  bales  imported,  an  increase  of  1,643  bales  of  wool. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  That  increase  in  the  importation  of  hides,  I  suppose, 
accounts  for  the  price  of  shoes  going  up? 

Dr.  MoHi^ER.  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  paradoxical,  and  it  is  in- 
deed pretty  difficult  to  explain  why  the  price  of  shoes  have  gone  up 
80  tremendously. 
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The  last  item  in  that  appropriation  is  $2,000  for  the  inspecting 
and  testing^of  animals  for  export.  The  expense  in  connection  with 
the  exportation  of  live  stock  has  been  greatly  increased,  due  in  part 
to  the  shipment  of  cattle  to  France  and  Belgium  for  restocking  the 
devastated  areas  of  those  countries.  There  were  included  in  these 
shipments  in  the  four  months,  July  to  October,  1919,  10,492  dairy 
and  breeding  cattle  gathered  from  many  different  States  and  for- 
warded to  Newport  News  for  embarkation.  All  of  these  required 
bureau  inspection  and  tuberculin  testing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  do 
that  under  the  previous  item. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Which  item  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  the  gentleman  spoke  about 
when  the  tuberculosis  item  was  under  discussion.  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen said  that  he  went  down  to  South  America  and  worked  up  a 
big  foreign  trade  for  cattle  and  was  talking  about  inspection  for 
tuberculosis  in  animals  that  were  to  be  shipped  abroad. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  item  you  refer  to  is  the  $1,500,000  for  the 
eradication  of  tubeculosis.  This  export  work  does  not  help  to  eradi- 
cate tuberculosis  in  this  country  by  the  accredited  herd  plan.  It 
.merely  helps  to  build  up  an  export  trade.  We  have  specific  authority 
for  fostering  an  export  business  in  live  stock  and  their  products. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  appropriated  for  this  last  year? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  $7,000. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  type  of  cattle  are  we  exporting  to  France? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Seventy-five  per  cent  were  Holstein  grades.  The  re- 
maining 25  per  cent  were  high-grade  cattle,  mostly  of  the  dual  pur- 
pose type.  The  cows  were  not  pure  bred  but  all  the  bulls  were  pure- 
bred Holst^ins.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  were  a  high-grade  type  of 
daily  stock. 

The  Chairman.  The  expoi-t  business  is  increasing? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  VeiT  much  so. 

The  Chairman.  1  take  it  that  the  export  trade  is  more  or  less  tem- 
porary. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes ;  but  I  saw  while  I  was  in  Chicago  last  week  an 
order  for  over  800  dairy  cows  to  go  to  Mexico.  Cuba  also  is  buying 
a  great  many  dairy  cattle,  and,  as  Mr.  Harding  said  this  morning, 
the  increased  demand  from  South  American  countries  has  been  enor- 
mous, not  only  for  cattle  but  also  for  hogs.  The  present  allotment 
of  funds  for  this  work  is  proving  inadequate  and  will  not  enable  the 
bureau  to  continue  efficient  control  over  shipments  of  this  character. 

The  exportations  of  sheep  to  Canada  has  likewise  been  unusually 
heavy.  Thus,  as  compared  with  the  entire  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  during  which  5,163  sheep  were  exported,  10,938  sheep  were  ex- 
ported in  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  * 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  Canada  accept  any  inspection 
by  State  authority? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  she  does  not. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  give  the  reason  for  the  other 
person,  but  I  imagine  they  have  found  that  these  health  certificates, 
especially  the  tuberculin  test  charts  that  they  have  accepted  in  the 
past,  have  not  been  satisfactory ;  so  they  require  a  certificate  from  a 
Federal  inspector. 
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Mr.  McLAuGUiiiN  of  Michigan.  If  the  Government  did  not  do  it, 
what  would  ultimately  be  the  result?  The  States  that  are  not  carry- 
ing on  a  proper  inspection  would  come  to  find  it  necessary,  would 
thev  not?  Tney  would  be  compelled  to  encourage  a  proper  system 
of  inspection,  to  carry  it  on,  or  their  people  would  lose  the  trade? 

Dr.  MoHL£R.  I  think  what  would  happen,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  is  that 
if  the  bureau  did  not  make  the  inspections  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
the  Canadians  Would  not  get  anjrthing  of  that  character  from  the 
United  States.  I  talked  with  the  veterinary  director  general  last 
week  in  Chicago,  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Show,  about  ac- 
cepting the  States'  tuberculin  certificates  from  the  State  men,  and  he 
told  me  very  frankly  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  accept  those 
certificates  at  this  time.  He  is,  however,  in  position  to  accept  cattle 
from  our  accredited  herds  without  any  further  restriction,  and  to 
allow  them  to  come  into  Canada  on  an  accredited  herd  certificate; 
but  further  than  that  he  would  not  go  at  this  time.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion you  will  find  the  Canadian  authorities  have  taken  with  reference 
to  the  various  certificates  from  State  oflScials  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
ho^ 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  their  posi- 
tion now ;  but  if  the  States  learned  that  their  people  could  not  do 
business  with  Canada,  pretty  soon  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  establish  inspection  services  and 
do  it  right. 

Dr.  MoBruGR.  Yes ;  I  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  table,  you  employed  265  in 
•919,  paying  them  $464,000.  For  1921  you  estimate  for  251,  with  an 
expenditure  of  $557,660. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  On  what  page  is  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  The  taWe  is  on  page  43. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  What  is  your  question? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  fewer  men  and  more  money? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  explained,  I  take  it,  by  the  fact  that  a 
mrniber  of  them  were  employed  part  time  or  temporary  ? 

Dr.  MoHi^ER.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  also  understand  that  the  amount 
under  the  column  for  1919  is  the  actual  expenditure  that  has  been 
paid,  while  the  amount  for  1921  is  purely  a  pro  forma  estimate. 
That  is  the  best  approximation  that  we  can  give  you  so  far  in  advance, 
but  you  will  notice  that  38  men  who  in  1919  were  veterinary  inspec- 
tors "^at  $1,800  were  promoted,  so  that  in  1921  they  will  get  $1,920. 
There  is  the  same  number  of  men,  but  they  have  been  increased 
$4,560  in  salaries.  The  same  thing  obtains  right  through  the  list, 
which  explains  why  a  smaller  number  of  men  may  receive  a  larger 
total  in  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  salaries  in  general  satisfactory? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  would  not  say  they  were  satisfactory,  but  they  are 
much  better  than  they  were  this  time  last  year.  The  morale  of 
the  force  has  improved  50  per  cent;  so  much  so  that  a  number  of 
men  who  resigned  before  the  1st  of  July  have  returned  to  the  bureau 
service  since  the  salaries  have  been  increased.  However,  the  entire 
bureau  force  is  expecting  more  adequate  adjustment  of  their  salaries 
as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Congressional  Reclassification  Com- 
mission, and  therefore  I  shall  not  discuss  this  subject  now. 
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The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  about  including  on  the 
statut6iT  roll  a  number  of  these  new  places? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to 

The  Chairman.  There  is  much  oposition  to  the  lump  sum  appro- 
priations in  the  House,  It  is  contended  that  they  should  be  placed 
on  the  statutory  roll  so  that  the  House  may  know  exactly  the  num- 
ber to  be  employed. 

Of  course,  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  here,  but  that  is 
not  definite  nor  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  House. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Personally,  I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to  putting 
these  scientists,  laboratory  workers,  and  inspectors  on  the  statutory 
roll.  The  present  plan  of  having  them  on  lump-sum  rolls  makes  the 
service  a  very  flexible  organization.  As  an  illustration,  if,  like  at 
present,  we  are  spending  pro  rata  more  money  than  is  available  for 
tuberculosis  eradication,  instead  of  laying  off  or  dismissing  100  men, 
we  can  bring  them  over  to  our  meat  inspection  service.  The  winter  sea- 
son is  starting,  and  the  amount  of  meat  inspection  is  greatly  in- 
creasing. There  is  more  live  stock  being  brought  for  slaughter  at 
this  season  of  the  year  than  at  any  other  time.  We  can  bring  those 
men  in  and  put  them  into  meat  inspection  work,  and  in  the  spring 
we  can  send  them  out  when  hog  cholera  is  starting  to  appear  in  the 
country.  When  you  have  them  on  the  statutory  rolls,  you  can  not 
make  that  transfer  without  causing  a  great  deal  of  hardship. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  we  had  a  man  who  was  drawing  a  certain  salary 
on  a  statutory  roll  in  tuberculosis  eradication,  and  we  found  that  our 
money  was  short,  we  might  have  to  transfer  him  to  a  vacancy  in  the 
meat  inspection  work  which  might  be  of  so  subordinate  a  cnaracter 
that  it  would  be  worth  $300  or  $400  less  than  he  received.  Or  he  may 
be  working  alongside  of  a  person  who  would  be  getting  considerably 
more  money  than  he.  There  is  no  way  of  controlling  these  things 
on  the  statutor)^  roll,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  repeated  experiences  with 
the  clerical  statutory  roll,  where  two  clerks  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work  may  get  a  difference  of  $300  in  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  You  transfer  them  back  and  forth? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  make  the  for«*e  as  flexible  as  \^e  can.  We  do  not 
want  an  expert  on  tuberculosis  who  knows  nothing  about  ticks,  or  an 
expert  on  meat  inspection  who  knows  nothing  about  hog  cholera. 
We  try  to  keep  all  our  inspectors  fully  informed  about  every  line  of 
work  m  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  Chairman.  You  transfer  them  at  the  same  salary? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  it  not  be  just  as  well  to  put  them  on 
the  statutory  roll  at  once? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  we  had  the  statutory  roll  under  tuberculosis  eradi- 
cation, and  had  80  men,  30  of  whom  were  getting  $2,200  and  50 
$1,800,  when  we  came  to  transfer  them  to  other  lines  of  work  they 
would  naturally  be  placed  in  work  vacancies  where  they  are  needed 
irrespective  of  the  amounts  they  may  be  drawing  on  the  proposed 
statutory  roll.  At  the  present  time  we  can  adjust  things  without 
fear  or  favor.  If  there  is  a  vacancy  we  can  promote  the  most  de- 
sirable man.  This  statutory  roll  proposition,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  a 
very  serious  thing  to  a  wide-awake,  outstanding  young  man.    He  has 
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to  wait  for  the  man  in  front  of  him  either  to  resign  or  die.  There  is 
no  vacancy  that  he  can  fit  into  because  they  are  all  occupied.  Fur- 
thermore, new  places  on  the  statutory  roll  must  be  estimated  for  by 
the  bureau  practically  a  year  in  advance,  and  such  places  must  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  your  committee,  and  Congress,  and  may 
always  be  stricken  out  by  a  simple  point  of  order  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Under  item  60  there  are  a  number 
of  different  kinds  of  work,  for  which  a  lump  sum  of  $557,000  is  pro- 
vided. 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  x>t  Michigan.  We  are  often  asked  on  the  floor 
bow  much  money  is  bein^  used  for  a  particular  piece  of  work,  and 
how  much  for  another  piece  of  work,  and  how  much  for  another 
piece  of  work,  and  sometimes  we  are  unable  to  answer.  I  think,  as 
we  go  along,  where  an  item  contains  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
work,  you  ou^ht  to  help  us  by  stating  how  much  money  you  spend 
for  each  particular  kind  of  work. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  have  that  right  here  and  would  be  very  glad  to  tell 
you. 

The  Chairman.  The  note  indicates  the  number  to  a  certain  extent 
but  when  grouped  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  each. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  present  appi-opriations  covered  in  this  item  are 
as  follows,  for  sheep  scabies,  $151,378. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  current  year? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  the  current  year.  We  have  not 
asked  for  an  increase  in  that  item.  For  cattle  and  horse  scabies, 
$59,500,  and  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $10,000.  That  makes 
$69,500.  Interstate  transportation,  $150,000,  and  we  are  asking  for 
an  increase  of  $25,000.  For  the  28-hour  law,  we  have  $27,840,  and  we 
are  asking  for  no  increase  there.  ForlLhe  mallein  testing  of  animals 
for  interstate  shipment  we  have  $5,000 ;  for  the  importation  of  ani- 
Hials,  $64,980;  for  quarantine  inspection^  $12,000;  for  the  importation 
of  by-products,  $16,980,  and  we  are  asking  lor  an  increase  of  $3,020. 
For  testing  animals  for  export  we  have  $7,000,  and  we  are  asking  for 
an  increase  of  $2,000  there.  For  the  inspection  of  vessels  we  nave 
$2,500.  For  the  laboratory  work,  including  the  dipping  outfits  for 
scabies  and  the  work  of  manufacturing^  mallein  and  the  preparation 
of  dips  and  disinfectants  for  the  disinfecting  of  hides,  we  have 
$15,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  spoke  of  some  by-products. 
What  are  they  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Animal  by-products.  That  would  be  knolls  of  wool, 
bones,  hoofs,  horns,  hair,  and  different  products  of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $15,000? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir ;  $16,980.  That  is  the  item  for  importing  by- 
products where  we  are  asking  for  $3,020  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  the  current  year  or  1921  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  $16,980  is  for  the  current  year,  and  we  are  asking  for 
$3,020  in  addition  for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  $16,980  for  the  current? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  $16,980. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  to  inspect  those  by- 
products to  see  that  they  do  not  carry  any  disease? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir:  and  if  they  are  not  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate, they  are  all  disinfected  so  that  we  shall  take  no  chances  of 
bringing  in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  etc. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  particular  places  where 
they  ai'e  permitted  to  be  brought  into  the  country  ? 

t>r.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  principally  New  York,  and  also  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  and  Baltimore.  They  are  all  coming  in  under  inspec- 
tion. Also  camel's  hair,  hog  bristles,  and  things  of  that  kind  would 
all  be  included  in  the  by-products. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  about  coming  across  the  line 
from  Canada  by  rail,  or  from  Mexico  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  the  customhouse  officials  of  the  Treasury 
Department  working  in  cooperation  with  us,  and  they  notify  us 
whenever  anything  is  coming  through.  They  very  frequently  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  country,  m  bond,  but  they  have  to  be  disinfected 
at  destination,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Wlien  the  Treasury  officials  notify 
you,  do  you  have  a  man  to  go  in  answer  to  that  call  and  make  an 
inspection  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  men  scattered  along  the  Canadian 
border  at  different  points,  especially  at  railroad  centers. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  put  all  of  the  veterinary  inspectors  in  one 
group  at  a  certain  salary  and  then  apportion  them  as  you  think  best  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  would  not  work  out  well,  if  you  are  going  to 
confine  this  number  of  veterinarians  each  at  so  many  dollars  per 
annum  on  the  statutory-roll  basis,  for  the  reasons  that  1  have  already 
mentioned.  It  is  submitted  that  in  a  work  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated as  the  meat-inspection  service  and  the  great  eradicative  meas- 
ures handled  by  this  bureau,  including  foot-and-mouth  disease,  if 
necessary,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  predict  a  year  ahead  how 
many  employees  will  be  reauired,  with  their  salaries. 

The  transfer  of  technical  and  scientific  employees  to  the  statutory 
roll,  such  as  is  now  provided  for  the  clerical  force  of  the  depart- 
ment, would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  calamity.  It  would  not  be  a  ca- 
lamity to  scientific  workers  alone,  but  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  country  as  well.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  adoption  of 
the  statutory  roll  for  clerical  employees,  making  it  necessary  for  the 
clerks  to  depend  upon  the  resignation  or  death  in  the  service  of  em- 
ployees to  secure  promotion,  has  in  no  way  tended  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  clerical  force.  It  has  made  promotion  so  slow  and 
opportunity  for  advancement  so  remote  that  many  of  the  best  em- 

Eloyees  have  resigned  and  others  who  are  of  high  natural  ability 
ave  lost  interest  and  refuse  further  to  exert  their  oest  efforts.  Such 
action  would  undoubtedly  cause  the  best  men  in  the  scientific  and 
technical  branches  to  leave  the  Government  service  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity  offered. 

l^romotion  at  present  is  extremely  slow.  The  salaries  of  Govern- 
ment workers  are  now  below  the  scale  paid  by  State  institutions  and 
far  below  that  paid  by  commecial  institutions.  Not  only  would 
capable  employees  gradually  leave  the  service,  but  the  service  would 
not  attract  men  from  the  outside.  It  is  difficult  enough  at  the  present 
time  to  obtain  satisfactory  scientific  employees,  without  increasing 
this  difficulty. 
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I  believe  that,  if  possible,  the  salary  system  for  scientific  em- 
ployees should  be  made  more  elastic  than  it  is  at  present  in  order  that 
those  who  prove  their  efficiency  by  the  results  accomplished  may  be 
rewarded  promptly.    This  would,  in  my  opinion,  give  a  tremendous 
stimulus  to  the  research  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appropriations  for  the  salaries  of  scientific  and  technical  em- 
ployees, which  at  the  present  time  can  be  used  as  the  work  requires, 
could  not  be  economically  administered  under  a  statutory  system, 
and  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  maintain  continuously  a  larger 
staff  than  necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  emergencies.    It  is 
also  my  belief  that  fewer  applications  will  be  received  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  bureau  service  if  this  class  of  employees  is  placed  upon 
the  statutory  roll.    I  might  add  that  the  turnover  in  our  bureau  in 
the  last  12  months  has  been  almost  40  per  cent.    We  have  lost  1,956 
employees  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  many  men,  approximately,  did  you  dismiss  dur- 
ing the  vear  ? 

Dr.  ^OHLER.  Eight. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  For  inefficiency  ? 

Dr.  MoHiXR.  For  various  reasons. 

Mr.  Harrison,  That  does  not,  of  course,  inchide  reductions  in 
force. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  am  just  asking  for  the  number  dismissed.  Do  you 
have  difficulty  in  dismissing  a  man  from  your  service  who  is  ]ust 
simply  lagging  along,  doing  what  he  is  required  to  do,  but  doing  it 
about  as  inefficiently  as  he  can  and  at  the  same  time  keep  his  place  ? 
Do  you  have  any  trouble  getting  rid  of  that  sort  of  fellow  ? 

r>r.  MoHL£R.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  is 
just  about  on  the  border  line. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Under  the  civil-service  regulations  you  can  not  dis- 
miss a  man  without  charges  being  preferred  against  him,  can  you  ? 

Dr.  MoHi^R.  No,  sir;  we  can  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  procedure  is  prescribed  by  law.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  prefer  charges  against  a  civil-service  employee  before  he 
can  be  dismissed  and  frequently  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cite 
specific  instances  wherein  he  has  been  inefficient.  The  natural  result 
is  that  many  people  stay  in  the  Government  service  who  would  not 
be  retained  "by  a  business  organization. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  just  wanted  to  call  that  matter  up. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  frequently  takes 
from  a  month  to  two  months  to  dismiss  an  employee  from  the  service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Before  whom  do  you  have  to  ap- 
pear and  make  your  charge  against  a  man? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  do  not  have  to  appear  before  anybody. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  spoke  about  the  necessity  of 
making  a  showing.    To  whom  do  you  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Candler.  Do  you  have  to  take  it  up  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  do  not  have  to  take  it  up  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.    We  send  the  record  to  them  after  we  have  acted. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion pass  on  your  complaints  against  your  own  employees  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No ;  they  do  not  pass  on  our  complamts ;  we  merely 
file  with  thena  the  papers  showing  our  action.    Here  is  the  difficulty. 
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We  are  compelled  to  cite  specific  instances  of  inefficiency,  assuming 
that  is  the  charge,  and  that  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  many  cases. 
We  may  know  that  the  employee  is  generally  lazy,  or  a  number  of 
relatively  minor  things  may  have  occurred  which  indicate  that  he  is 
generally  inefficient.  You  can  appreciate  how  cases  of  this  sort  will 
arise  in  a  large  organization,  yet  when  it  comes  to  preferring  specific 
charges,  indicating  specific  instances  of  inefficiency,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  thing.  All  cases  involving  disciplinary  action  other 
than  a  reprimand  are  considered  in  the  ^cretary's  office,  and,  if  the 
charges  are  not  sustained,  the  employee,  of  course,  is  not  dismissed. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  If  the  man  himself  is  not  satisfied  he  can  go  to  the 
Civil  Service  Conimission  and  take  it  up  with  them  and  ask  them 
why  he  has  been  dismissed,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  he  may  take  it  up  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  at  times  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  communi- 
cated with  us  about  particular  cases,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
never  objected  to  our  action. 

Mr.  Candler.  If  the  Civil  Service  Commission  does  not  approve 
your  action  in  discharging  a  man,  can  they  reinstate  him? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Xo;  they  have  no  power,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
revise  the  action  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  put  all  of  the  veterinarians  in  one 
group  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  these  estimates  so  far  in  advance.  We  can  not  even 
guess  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  the  conditions  are  likely  to 
be  next  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  latitude  must  be  left  to  the 
department  in  the  handling  of  its  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  veterinarian  listed  on  several  pages. 
Why  not  put  them  all  under  one  group  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  according  to  the  procedure  adopted  by  the 
department  years  ago  and  is,  I  believe,  in  accordance  with  law  or 
at  least  with  the  requirements  of  the  Littlefield  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  write  our  own  bill.  When  we  appropriate 
a  lump  sum  we  do  not  know  how  the  salaries  are  apportioned.  You 
make  estimates  and,  of  course,  we  know  that  you  expect  to  carry 
them  out  in  good  faith  and  that  these  are  the  salaries  that  you  ex- 
pect to  pay.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  but  a  statutory  roll  is 
a  more  comprehensive  and  intelligent  way  of  doing  it. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  object  to  putting  them  on  the  statutory  roll  and 
confining  a  certain  salary  to  a  certain  position  or  to  a  certain  man. 
I  have  been  told  that  there  were  statutory  positions  established  some 
years  ago  for  scientific  workers,  and  it  was  abandoned  because  it  did 
not  function  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Some  of  the  States  have  tried  it  but  it  has  been  a 
miserable  failure. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  know  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  practically  the  same.  You  are  indicating 
to  Congress  just  what  you  expect  to  pay  in  salaries.  You  start  on 
page  43  with  one  veterinary  inspector  at  $3,500,  one  at  $3,000,  and 
so  on.  That  is  what  you  state  that  you  expect  to  pay.  Why  not 
write  it  in  the  law? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  At  the  present  time  the  Secretary  can  reduce  that 
salary  or  raise  it,  but  if  you  state  in  the  law  that  the  Chief  of  the 
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Quarantine  Division  must  get  $3,500,  it  takes  it  out  of  the  discre- 
tionery  power  of  the  Secretary  entirely.  This  chief  might  leave 
and  the  next  man  might  not  be  worth  $3,500.  But  you  must  fill  it 
or  have  the  money  lapse  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  specify  out  of  a  $100,000  item  intended 
for  salaries  that  $75,000  should  be  paid  at  certain  rates  on  the  statu- 
tory roll,  and  carry  $25,000  in  a  lump  sum  so  as  to  give  you  some  dis- 
cretion and  leave  it  flexible.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  lump-sum  appro- 
priations are  unjustifiable,  and  an  unbusinesslike  way  of  doing  it. 
Congress  has  been  criticized  for  it.  I  believe  that  this  committee  has 
reported  bills  carrying  a  larger  statutory  roll  than  practically  all 
the  other  committees  together,  but  I  believe  it  can  still  be  improved 
apon.  If  Congress  is  to  determine  what  salaries  are  to  be  paid  or 
are  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  it  should  be  done  in  the  act. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Congress  has  already  stated  that  the  Secretary  will 
be  permitted  to  pay  $4,500  as  a  maximum  salary  for  scientific 
workers,  and  he  has  not  abused  that  privilege.  I  think  it  is  much 
better  to  leave  these  lump-sum  salaries  to  his  discretion  rather  than 
to  make  it  compulsory,  for  instance,  that  the  Chief  of  the  Quarantine 
Division,  or  the  assistant  chief,  be  given  just  that  amount  and  noth- 
ing more  or  nothing  less.  That  is  where  the  hardships  of  the  statu- 
tory roll,  to  my  mind,  come  in ;  it  is  so  absolutely  inflexible. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  tables  in  the  estimates  are  not  to  be 
adhered  to  they  do  not  amount  to  anything.  We,  of  course,  expect 
you  to  make  certain  changes.  We  know  that  you  carry  out  your 
estimates  in  good  faith.  When  we  get  on  the  floor  we  are  criticized 
for  lump-sum  appropriations.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  what  they  will  be  used  for.  The  only  way  of  answering  the 
criticism  is  to  call  attention  to  the  estimates  and  the  plans  indicated 
therein. 

Mr.  Harbison.  The  department,  of  course,  can  not  say  absolutely 
what  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  12  months  from  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  ask  to  state  exactly,  but  to  come  some- 
where near  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  This  is  our  best  estimate.  This  is  what  we  intend 
to  do  so  far  as  we  can  determine  on  the  basis  of  present  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  It  should  be  something  more  than  an  intention, 
it  should  be  written  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of  lump  funds, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  scientific  and  techni- 
«il  work.  The  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  a  statement 
prepared  by  a  committee  working  for  the  Joint  Commission  on  Re- 
cla^dfication  and  printed  in  the  Star  of  November  9.  The  committee 
has  indicated  some  very  specific,  and  I  think  sound,  objections  to 
statutory  rolls,  and  I  would  like  to  read  the  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  a  long  statement,  but  the  matter  we  are  discussing  is  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  problems  in  the  Government  service  to-day — 
the  question  whether  the  hands  of  administrative  officials  are  to  bo 
farther  tied  by  statutory  rolls  or  whether  they  are  to  be  given  some 
discretion  in  the  administration  of  the  work  authorized  by  Congress. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  tie  their  hands,  nor  do  I  want 
to  leave  it  entirely  to  them  i^s  at  present  under  the  lump-sum  appro- 
priations. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  give  it  to  you,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  Congress  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  for  a  certain  kind  of  work,  it  is  then  up  to 
the  executive  officers,  the  men  who  are  doing  the  work,  the  men 
who  are  actually  responsible  for  the  results  secured,  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  know  how  they 
are  going  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Next  year  we  will,  of  course,  report  the  results 
to  you,  and,  if  Congi^ess  does  not  think  that  the  expenditures  we 
have  made  are  justified,  then  it  should  cut  the  appropriation.  I 
think  anyone  in  the  Government  service  holding  a  responsible  po- 
sition will  say  that  the  one  thing  that  would  seriously  disrupt  the 
Government  service  would  be  to  put  the  scientific  and  teclinical 
workers  on  the  statutory  roll. 

The  absolute  hopelessness  that  prevails  among  employees  on  the 
statutory  rolls,  knowing  as  they  do  that  they  may  stay  there  for 
yeai^  without  material  advancement,  that  their  ability,  ambition, 
and  energy  will  not  be  adequately  recognized,  is  verv  demoralizing. 
We  have  come  here  year  after  year  with  recommendations  for  pro- 
motions on  the  statutory  rolls,  but  they  rarely  ever  go  through. 
You  gentlemen  know  that  we  proposed  a  readjustment  in  the  lower 
grades  on  the  statutory  rolls  last  year,  but  no  action  was  taken. 
Thei'e  have  been  very  few  changes  on  these  rolls  in  the  last  five  or 
six  years. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  would  be  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  statutory  roll.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  statement 
and  the  judgment  of  the  department.  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
wants  to  cripple  the  department.  We  do  not  want  to  cut  salaries. 
We  want  to  give  all  they  are  entitled  to;  but  I  do  like  to  do  busi- 
ness in  a  businesslike  way,  and  the  ordinary  business  man  would  not 
continue  over  the  new  year  if  he  did  not  have  some  system  of  doing 
business  in  a  regular  businesslike  way.  The  only  way  to  do  business 
is  to  know  exactly  what  your  money  is  to  be  expended  for,  and  it 
is  the  duty  and  the  function  of  Congress  to  absolutely  determine 
this.  Then  it  is  left  to  the  department  to  expend  the  money  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  there  a  business  organization  in  the  country, 
operating  on  a  large  scale,  that  tells  its  general  manager  just  what 
he  may  pay  in  salaries  a  year  from  now  ?  It  is  not  my  understand- 
ing that  the  board  of  directors  of  a  business  organization  limits  its 
general  manager  in  the  handling  and  pay  of  its  personnel  in  the 
manner  that  the  executive  departments  ai*e  limited.  It  might  be 
said  that  Congress  is  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Government 
service  and  that  the  head  of  each  depailment  is  a  general  manager. 
The  budget  of  a  business  concern  is  usually  fixed  a  month  or  two, 
perhaps  less,  in  advance  of  its  fiscal  year,  and  even  then  much  dis- 
cretion is  given  to  the  general  manager  in  connection  with  the  pay  of 
the  personnel.  Furthermore,  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
can  be  called  at  almost  any  time  to  deal  with  any  unusual  situation 
that  may  develop,  so  that,  m  any  event,  a  fixed  salary  roll  in  business 
would  not  present  the  same  difficulties  that  exist  in  the  Government 
<^.rvicft 
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The  Chairman.  The  general  manager  submits  his  plans  to  the 
directors,  and  the  directors  determine  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  It  should  be  so  with  the  Gov^ernnient,  too,  as  with 
anv  well  organized  business  institution. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  man  in  the  world  who  runs 
his  business  a  year  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  leave  some  latitude,  of  course.  If  we  are 
to  accept  the  statements  of  the  department  without  writing  it  in  the 
law,  we  will  have  to  say  to  Congress,  "  Here  is  what  the  department 
expects  to  do,"  as  we  have  done  from  time  to  time,  and  for  which  we 
have  so  often  been  criticized. 

Dr.  Mohler.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  integrity.  That  is  the  point  I 
want  to  emphasize.  There  certainly  has  been  no  abuse  in  any  bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  this  lump-sum  roll,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  in 
our  department,  particularly  to  our  best  men,  if  they  felt  that  they 
were  going  to  be  shackled  by  the  statutory  chain  of  a  certain  salary 
for  a  certain  job.  Instead  of  losing  1,900  employees  we  would  lose 
practically  all  of  our  best  men,  and  we  are  losing  them  fast  enough 
under  present  conditions. 

We  know  the  psychology  of  these  men,  and  we  know  the  psychol- 
ogv  of  our  clerks  under  the  statutory  roll.  We  run  our  offices  with 
a  lower  average  grade  of  clerks  as  compared  with  what  we  would 
have  if  a  lump  sum  were  available  to  pay  them  from.  The  same 
thing  would  obtain  if  we  had  to  put  our  scientists  on  the  statutory 
roll. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  an  appropriation  of 
$557,000  and  you  might  expend  all  that  for  salaries  if  you  wanted  to. 

Dr.  Mohler.  No;  that  is  unthinkable.  That  is  what  you  gentle- 
men seem  to  underhand  generally.  We  could  not  put  all  of  that  in 
salaries.  We  have  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  accomplish,  and  if 
we  paid  these  men  $557,000  in  salaries,  when  we  came  here  next  year 
We  could  not  show  you  any  results.  I  keep  coming  here  every  year 
and  keep  showing  you  that  we  are  protecting  the  live-stock  interests 
of  the  country  and  giving  you  results.  We  could  not  possibly  do 
that  if  we  were  only  paying  salaries. 

Mr.  McLAroHLiN  of  Michigan.  The  statement  that  was  made  a 
few  minutes  ago  was  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  ap- 
propriations and  put  them  in  the  hands  ot  the  executive  departments 
to  do  with  them  just  as  they  please. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  think  I  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  limit 
of  the  responsibility  of  Congress.    I  do  not  like  to  assume  respon- 
sponsibility  I  do  not  have,  but  I  feel  some  measure  of  responsibility 
as  to  how  this  money  is  spent. 
Mr.  Harrison.  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Congress  should  not 

)iit  any  limitation  on  appropriations  that  may  seem  to  it  to  be  wise, 

wt  I  was  merely  trying  to  point  out,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  that  some  of 
the  limitations  handicap  the  executive  officers,  and  to  express  the 
view  that  it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  trust  such  officers,  to  do  their 
duty.  These  men  feel  their  responsibilities  and  will,  of  course,  en- 
^vor  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Congress  as  best  they  can.    This 


put 
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tuberculosis  matter  is  a  case  in  point.  The  department  urged  Con- 
gress not  to  place  any  limitation  on  the  expenditure  of  the  appro- 
priation, realizing  then  the  situation  which  was  explained  to  you  this 
morning  would  (fevelop. 

I  was  answering  Mr.  McLaughlin's  statement,  and  was  referring 
to  a  specific  case  where  Congress  exercised  its  jud^ent,  as  it  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do,  and  refused  to  trust  its  executive  officers.  As  a 
result  importaijt  work  that  ought  to  go  forward  has  been  held  up 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  discharge  a  number  of  men.  A  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  eradication 
of  tuberculosis,  can  not  he  used  for  that  purpose  because  of  a  limita- 
tion of  the  appropriation  and  it  is  going  back  into  the  Treasury. 
Will  it  not  be  time  to  raise  that  question  when  there  has  been  an 
abuse  of  the  authority  and  of  the  leeway  you  have  given  us? 

The  Chairman.  My  contention  is  that  we  should  do  business  in  a 
business  way.  As  a  private  individual,  I  would  not  expect  to  do 
business  in  this  way.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  I  do  my  duty  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  or  turn  everything  over  to  the  Executive.  Of 
course,  T  have  confidence  in  the  Executive,  but  that  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Lesher.  To  what  extent  would  you  suggest  that  these  salaries 
be  put  on  the  statutory  roll  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  put  them  all  on  the  statutory  roll, 
but  a  large  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Put  them  all  on  the  statutory  roll  ? 

The  Chairman.  No.  Not  all  of  them.  Here  is  an  item  of  $527,- 
000,  with  not  one  salary  on  the  statutory  roll.  I  can  not  conceive  of 
any  business  man  saying  that  that  is  a  businesslike  way  of  doing 
busine&s. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  not  my  understanding  that  any  business 
organization  has  an  inflexible  roll  which  can  be  changed  only  once 
a  year. 

Mr.  KuBET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  study  this  question  and  I 
want  to  get  all  the  information  I  can  on  it.  Mr.  Harrison  a  moment 
ago  called  attention  to  a  statement  prepared  by  the  commission  on 
the  reclassification  of  salaries,  and  T  believe  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  print  it  in  the  record  so  we  can  look  it  over  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  By  whom  was  it  prepared? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  was  prepared  by  one  of  the  advisorv  committees, 
Mr.  McLauffhlin,  appointed  by  the  Joint  Congressional  Commission 
on  Reclassitication,  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Manning,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Mr.  Myers,  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Ryan,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Rosa,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  They  set  out  under  various  headings  the 
disadvantages  of  the  statutory  roll.  The  first  heading,  for  instance, 
is  the  "Difficulty  of  foretelling  statutory  positions  needed,"  under 
which  the  committee  indicates  very  clearly  the  impossibility  of  any 
satisfactory  estimate,  so  far  in  advance,  of  the  positions  required. 
We  can  not  say  now  what  salaries  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  next 
July.  Congress  authorizes  a  new  line  of  work  and  we  go  ahead 
and  organize  it,  securing  the  best  available  men  at  salaries  they  are 
willing  to  take.  We  can  not  tell  in  advance  what  we  will  have  to 
pay  Uiem.    Other  headings  in  the  statement  are  ^'Inequalities  and 
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injustices  under  statutory  salaries "  and  "  Unused  statutory  vacan- 
cies.'' Year  after  year  we  have  many  low-salaried  statutory  places 
which  we  are  unable  to  fill  and  the  money  goes  back  into  the  Treas- 
uiT.  The  conunittee  cites  many  other  disadvantages  of  statutory 
rolls,  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them. 

Mr.  RuBET.  May  that  go  into  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  have  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

Li*MP-Si'M  Wage  Appropbiations  Are  Favored. — 107,0(K)  United  Stater  Em- 
pijoyees  Affected  by  Subcommittee's  Proposal. — Statittory  Schedule  Meets 
Opposmox. — Thorough  Reclassification  of  Service  Provides  for  Adeqi'ate 
Promotions. 

LQinp-sum  appropriations  for  salaries  as  opposed  to  statutory  flxlnj;  of  In- 
dividual wages  for  the  107,000  Federal  workers  in  the  National  (^pltal  was 
recimiinendeci  to  the  Joint  Congressional  Commission  on  Reclassification  of 
Salaries  in  the  District  to-day  by  a  special  subcommittee  composed  of  Van.  H. 
Manning.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  chairman ;  Paul  Myers,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Treasury ;  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  Bureau  of  Education,  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Rosa, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

**  Tin*  object  of  Congress  in  establishing  statutory  iwsltions  Is  to  retain  con- 
tr«>l  of  the  salary  schedules  of  the  Government  service,**  declared  the  summary 
of  the  elaborate  report.  "  The  object  of  the  administrators  in  advocating  lump- 
sum appropriations  Is  to  secure  sufficient  freedom  to  do  the  Oovernment  work 
efficiently. 

objects  not  to  conflict. 

**The  two  objects  are  not  necessarily  In  conflict,"  contlnueil  the  summary. 
••  A  thorough  reclassiflcatlon  of  the  service,  with  adequate  provision  for  promo- 
tion and  a  strict  supenislon  by  a  central  agency,  will  accomplish  both  objects. 
*•  (6)  The  commission,  by  the  very  fact  of  making  a  complete  classiflcatlon 
of  all  r)ositions.  will  answer  the  demand  of  Congress  by  assigning  definite  salary 
scales  for  all  positions,  which  will  be  approved  by  Congress.  The  question  of 
lump  sum  or  statutory  will,  tiierefore.  if  the  commission's  reclassification  report 
i*:  adopted  and  a  budget  system  introduced,  be  settled  by  Incorporating  the  best 
features  of  each  Into  the  new  system. 

"  (e)  The  central  ai?ency  that  will  be  set  up  to  carry  on  the  classification — 
supposedly  the  Civil  Service  Commission — should  have  representatives  in  every 
department  to  cooperate  with  the  department  heads  in  personnel  matters  and  to 
check  up  the  whole  system  for  the  Government.  Full  reports  should  be  made 
to  Congress  annually,  showing  the  working  of  the  system  and  suggesting  any 
necessary  amendments  of  it.** 

The  reclassification  commission  has  taken  no  action  as  yet  upon  the  recom- 
mendations. The  full  report,  with  the  exception  of  the  summary  already  given, 
follows : 


"  1.  statutory  salaries. 


/ 


**  Statutory  positions  are  fixed  by  Congress  for  each  bureau  or  administrative 

unit  in  the  service  in  the  annual  appropriation  bills,  the  number  of  positions  of 

each  kind  and  the  salaries  of  each  belDg  specified  in  detail.    These  positions 

are  of  two  kinds,   (a)   where  the  salaries  and  titles  have  been  standardized, 

and  (6)  where  the  salaries  and  tkles  are  recommended  by  the  bureau  chief  or 

head  of  the  particular  branch  of  the  service  concerne<l.    No  change  can  be 

made  In  the  title  or  salary  of  any  position  after  it  is  grauted  except  by  Con- 

f^ress,  and  this  la  done  only  in  the  annual  appropriation  bills.     Moreover,  any 

increase  of  salary  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  Congress,  and  hence  even 

if  tlie  appropriations  committee  has  recommended  an  increase  in  any  given  case 

It  can  only  be  granted  by  unanimous  consent. 

"This  fact  alone,  namely,  that  Congress  has  provided  no  regular  method  of 
revision  of  salaries  or  making  promotions  in  statutory  positions,  and  can  not 
do  it  if  a  single  Member  objects,  is  one  reason  for  discontinuing  such  a  system. 
Ab  estimates  are  made  out  by  the  departments  at  least  9  months  before  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  It  is  21  months  from  the  time  the  estimate  is 
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made  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  during  which  the  money  is  expended. 
Of  course,  it  Is  impossible  to  foresee  the  requirements  of  a  bureau's  personnel 
or  of  the  personnel  of  any  particular  line  of  work  in  a  bureau  accurately  in 
detail  a  year  or  more  in  advance.  No  matter  how  carefully  the  work  may  be 
plamied,  conditions  change  ard  it  Is  usually  necessary  to  modify  plans  and 
make  changes  in  personnel,  sometimes  very  considerably,  to  meet  changed  con- 
ditions. 


i( 


2.    DIFFICULTY    OF    FOHETELLING    STATUTORY    POSITIONS    NEEDED. 


**  But  even  if  external  coi  ditions  did  not  change,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell 
how  work  will  develop  and  just  how  many  men  of  different  kinds  and  grades 
will  be  1  eeded  for  a  given  investigation.  Suppose,  for  example,  an  investiga- 
tion Is  undertaken  which  requires  physicists,  chemists,  mechanical  engineers, 
statisticians,  and  clerks.  To  estimate  a  year  in  advance  how  many  men  of 
each  kind  will  be  needed  and  the  salaries  of  each  would  be  little  better  than 
guesswork.  When  the  work  Is  undertaken  the  men  in  charge  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  work  develop  the  problem  gradually,  and  they  gather  their 
personnel  as  needed  and  as  they  can.  It  Is  partly  a  question  of  what  Is  needed 
to  do  the  work  as  It  develops  and  partly  a  question  of  what  men  can  be  found 
who  are  competent  and  available  at  the  salaries  that  can  be  paid. 

"  If  man  who  is  .««plendidly  equipped  for  some  part  of  the  work  is  found  who 
can  be  had  at  $4,000  a  year.  It  Is  very  awkward  if  the  highest  statutory  salary 
available  is  $3,000,  and  only  statutory  salaries  are  available.  Perhaps  two 
chemists  are  needed  and  only  one  has  been,  estimated  for;  or  perhaps  two 
mechanical  engineers  were  provided  and  it  Is  found  that  one  would  better  be 
an  electrical  engineer.  In  short,  to  be  hampereil  and  embarrassed  by  restrlc- 
tioi's  of  this  kind  which  do  no  goo<l  and  make  it  impossible  to  carry  out  work 
efficiently  is  exceedingly  undesirable. 

"  Under  a  lump-fund  appropriation  the  bureau  chief  is  free  to  employ  the 
men  most  needeil  and  to  make  salaries  fit  the  men.  Instead  of  trying  to  fit  the 
men  to  predetermli  ed  salaries.  Under  this  plan  the  service  of  anyone  may  be 
discontinued  when  not  required  and  the  money  used  for  some  other  position. 
The  plans  for  the  work  may  be  developed  gradually  and  the  division  of  funds 
between  salaries  and  other  expenses  may  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
work  and  not  by  a  guess  made  a  year  In  advance. 


<i 


3.   PROMOTIONS. 


•*  Under  a  statutory-salary  plan  promotions  are  made  by  advancing  men 
to  vacancies  at  higher  gracles.  These  vacancies  usually  arise  either  by  the 
securing  of  new  positions  at  higher  salaries,  or  by  rc'^lgnatlons.  In  a  bureau 
that  is  growing  rapidly  there  are  apt  to  be  many  new  imsitlons,  and  if  these 
are  secured  in  the  upper  grades,  promotions  can  be  provided  for.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible, however,  to  foresee  a  year  or  more  in  advance  where  promotions  are  most 
needed,  and  It  Is  also  Impossible  to  foresee  what  vacancies  are  going  to  occur 
by  resignations.  Hence  It  often  happens  that  it  Is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
make  the  promotions  that  are  most  deserved,  and  one  is  obliged  instead  to 
make  such  as  can  be  made.  That  Is,  promotions  can  not  be  made  strictly  on 
merit,  but  must  be  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  accident.  It  may  happen 
that  two  men  of  the  same  salar>'  are  equally  deserving  of  promotion,  but  there 
Is  only  one  vacancy.  Perhaps  the  next  higher  vacancy  Is  $400  above  the  given 
salarj'.  The  just  action  would  be  to  give  each  $200.  But  that  is  imiK)ssible 
with  statutory  salaries,  as  the  salaries  can  not  be  changed.  One  must  be  given 
$400  and  the  other  nothing,  or  else  neither  promoted  and  the  i>ositlon  left 
vacant  or  tilled  by  an  appointee  from  outside  the  bureau. 

"  Such  distressing  situations  often  arise  whore  statutory'  salaries  prevail, 
but  do  not  on  a  lump-sum  basis.  Where  a  bureau  is  growing  slowly  or  not  at 
all  there  are  vacancies  for  promotions  only  as  resignations  occur  at  the  top, 
or  salaries  are  increased  by  Congress.  Vacancies  at  the  top  due  to  death  are 
usually  too  slow  to  provide  promotion.  Hence  resignations  must  be  depended 
upon,  and  these  are  apt  to  be  from  the  men  that  are  most  useful.  To  lo.se  the 
best  In  order  to  promote  the  rest  is  very  detrimental  to  the  service.  A  lump- 
fund  plan  that  will  i)ermlt  promotion  of  those  who  deserve  It  most  without 
sacrificing  valuable  members  of  the  staff  Is  extremely  Imijortant. 


•t 
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4.    XXEQUALTTIES  AND  INJUSTICES  UNDEB  STATUTORY  SALARIES. 


"If  a  position  has  a  spe<-ial  title  and  there  l«  ouly  one  of  a  kind  in  the 
bureau,  promotioDs  can  not  be  made  without  s|)ecial  action  of  Congress.  For 
example,  chief  chemist,  chief  clerk,  chief  me<*hanlcian,  chief  engineer,  secre- 
tary, librarian,  and  a  great  many  other  similar  positions  may  occur  only  once 
in  a  given  scientific  bureau.  The  holders  of  these  positions  frequently  go  on 
year  after  year  without  promotion,  and  although  they  may  be  especially  de- 
serving. S<>metini«»s  they  resign  for  this  reason ;  sometimes  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  other  positions  where  they  can  be  promote<l ;  sometimes  their  salaries 
are  raised  by  Congress.  The  latter  action  is  relatively  infrequent,  however,  and 
this  partly  because  the  bureau  chiefs  are  often  histructe<l  not  to  ask  for  any 
increases  ii^  salary.  Bureau  chiefs  should  be  encouraged  to  equalize  salaries 
when  they  become  unequal — to  correct  injustices  when  they  occur.  However, 
It  is  well  known  that  promotions  and  equalization  of  salaries  are  being  made 
lor  lump-sum  employees,  and  for  statutory  employees  where  there  are  vacan- 
cies. Nevertheless,  all  departments  are  frequently  requested  to  ask  for  no  In- 
cr(»a?^es  in  statutory  salaries,  even  to  correct  the  most  glaring  cases  of  injustice 
that  may  arise  through  the  inflexibility  of  statutory  salaries.  This  Is  one  of 
the  strongest  reasons  for  discontinuing  statutory  salaries. 


"  5.   UNUSABLE   STATUTORY   VACANCIES. 


"At  the  present  time  there  are  a  great  many  statutory  positions  In  the  Gov- 
4*mnjent  s*?rvice  vacant  because  the  salaries  are  so  low  that  they  can  not  be 
filled.  In  such  cases  the  money  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  position  or  pur- 
pose but  reverts  to  the  Treasury.  This  puts  administrative  officers  under  pres- 
sure to  fill  positions  as  best  they  can,  even  though  unsatisfactorily,  rathet  than 
get  nothing  out  of  them.  This  is  not  an  efficient  use  of  the  money,  but  may 
be  Justified  as  l>elng  better  than  leaving  the  position  vacant  and  neglecting  work 
that  is  calling  for  more  help.  It  hurts  the  service  to  have  such  cases  occur,  and 
they  never  do  occur  under  a  lump-sum  plan. 


ii 


6.    OTHER  DISADVANTAGES  OF   STATUTORY   SALARIES. 


•*  It  Is  inconceivable  that  a  private  corporation  employing  the  services  of 
scientific  and  technical  men,  and  employing  labor  on  a  large  scale,  would 
-operate  on  a  statutory  basis,  as  it  promotes  inefficiency  and  destroys  the  morale 
of  the  workers.  If  merit  can  not  be  rewarded  when  ll  is  deserving,  the  result 
Ls  loss  of  efficient  conduct  of  the  work.  If  not  rewarded,  the  employee  be- 
comes discouraged,  and  If  he  does  not  leave  the  service,  his  work  usually 
deteriorates  in  quality  and  diminishes  In  quantity.  As  the  number  of  such 
discouraged  employees  increases  from  month  to  month,  the  working  morale  of 
the  force  Is  weakened  and  the  output  soon  docreased.  The  statutt»ry  salary 
does  not  encourage  Initiative,  enthusiasm,  or  ability,  and  It  holds  tlie  employee 
with  these  qualities  to  the  salary  level  of  employees  lacking  them.  In  the 
economical  conduct  of  some  special  work,  it  Is  sometimes  not  advisable  to 
promote  the  understudy  for  a  particular  piece  of  work  to  the  salary  vacated 
by  the  chief  of  the  division  or  section  where  there  is  a  wide  range  In  sala- 
ries. This  promotion  should  not  be  made  until  the  successor  to  the  section 
chief  has  shown  his  ability.  Yet  under  a  statutory  system.  It  wouW  often  be 
nece8sar>'  to  promote  the  understudy  to  the  chief's  position  or  leave  the  posi- 
tion vacant.  Emergency  work  or  work  in  an  overburdened  section  can  not  be 
cared  for.  because  of  the  special  character  of  the  work,  for  which  men  in  anj 
other  section  are  not  properly  qualified ;  and  even  when  so  qualified,  their  as- 
signment to  the  overburdened  section  will  usually  mean  embarrassment  to  the 
work  of  the  section  from  which  they  are  taken. 


« 


7.   FUJI  NO  POSITIONS  OF  SPECIAL  CHARACTER. 


"Probably  never  before  has  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  personal 
^uation  been  so  fully  recognized  as  It  Is  to-day.  One  man  makes  a  brilliant 
mccess  where  another  has  failed  totally,  although  having  the  same  advantages 
at  his  disposal ;  another,  surroimded  by  every  advantage  which  could  reason- 
ably be  expected,  permits  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  a  great  business  built 
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up  by  a  predecessor  under  the  most  adverse  conditions.  The  reason  for  the 
success  on  the  one  hnml  and  the  failure  on  the  other  is  directly  due  to  the 
man  Involved.  Therefore,  people  universally  recognize  tlie  Importance  of  se- 
curing and  retaining  the  services  of  the  right  man,  and  no  commercial  organi- 
zation would  <?on8ider  depriving  itself  of  the  power  to  pay  a  larger  salary  than 
•usual  in  order  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  right  man  for  a  particular  line  of 
work.  Therefore,  if  the  head  of  a  bureau  is  authorised  to  make  certain  Inves- 
tigations which  required  a  man  of  unusual  talent  who  could  not  be  obtained 
for  the  salary  fixed  by  law  he  would  lose  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  this 
man ;  whereas  If  some  elasticity  is  provided  the  services  of  the  best  man  could 
be  secured- 

"  8.      OBJECTIONS  TO  LUMP  FUNDS. 

"  Statutory  salaries  present  so  many  difficulties  and  disadvantages  that  in 
some  bureaus  lump  funds  are  in  vogue  much  more  than  statutory  funds,  and 
tn  some  almost  entirely.  One  of  the  principal  objections  to  lump  funds 
has  been  that  the  various  bureaus  are  enabled  to  fix  salaries  without  con- 
forming to  a  common  scale,  and  considei-able  inequalities  arise.  It  Is  true 
that  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  varies  In  difTerent  cases;  and 
the  salary  scales  perhaps  vary  less  than  they  appear  to  do.  But  It  must 
be  granted  that  there  are  dlfTerences  for  men  of  the  same  qualifications  and 
responsibilities,  and  If  proper  coordination  and  standardization  of  positions  and 
salaries  had  been  carried  Into  effect  the  objections  to  lump-sum  salaries  would 
have  been  less  felt. 

**  Another  objection  to  lump  funds  has  been  that  men  could  be  transferred  to 
them  at  higher  salaries  than  they  are  getting  on  statutory  rolls.  This  was  so 
strongly  felt  that  it  led  to  legislation  forbidding  this.  However,  we  believe 
that  difticulty  arises  primarily  from  the  fact  that  because  promotions  were  Im- 
possible on  statutory  funds  It  was  sought  to  do  justice  to  men  In  the  only  way 
possible.  Thus  the  legislation  resulted  In  either  driving  men  out  of  the  serv- 
ice or  depriving  them  of  promotions  to  which  they  were  entitled.  It  may 
be  In  some  cases  that  men  have  been  promoted  who  did  not  deserve  it.  But 
that  can  happen  under  either  plan. 

"Certainly  the  advantages  of  n  lump-sum  plan  are  very  great,  and  if  Its 
principal  disadvantages  can  be  eliminated  statutory  salaries  could  be  largely 
or  entirely  dispensed  with  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  Oovenment  service. 

**  9.      A  STANDABDIZED  PERSONNEL. 


i( 


The  congressional  reclassification  commission  Is  engaged  In  classifying 
all  Government  positions  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  proposes  to  make  oot 
a  system  of  standardized  titles  with  the  duties  and  qualifications  for  each.  A 
range  of  salaries  for  these  various  positions  will  presumably  be  suggested.  If 
Congress  adopts  the  report  and  fixes  the  salaries,  It  will  be  setting  very  definite 
restrictions  and  giving  very  definite  instructions  to  the  bureaus  in  making 
appointments  and  promotions.  If  funds  are  provided  to  the  various  bureaus 
for  their  work  In  accordance  with  some  kind  of  a  budget.  In  which  the  work  to 
be  done  Is  described  and  the  money  to  be  spent  Is  estimated,  together  with 
an  approximate  list  of  positions  of  various  grades  that  It  Is  expected  to  fill, 
then  the  bureaus  will  be  free  to  spend  the  money  as  efliclently  as  possible  and 
not  be  tied  up  by  fixed  numbers  of  fixed  salaries  as  under  the  present  statutory 
system,  nor  left  as  free  from  restrictions  as  to  salaries  as  under  the  present 
himp-fund  system.  The  disadvantages  of  each  plan  will  largely  be  done  away 
with  and  the  best  features  of  each  preserved.  It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary 
under  this  plan  that  the  permanency  and  stability  of  statutory  places  be 
secured  for  the  permanent  positions  In  a  bureau.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
have  some  sort  of  effective  supervision  of  promotions,  such  as  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  gives  to  appointments,  to  see  that  the  scheme  of  standardized 
salaries  Is  followed,  that  exceptions  or  special  cases  are  justified,  and  that  the 
Interpretations  of  the  terms  expressing  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  the 
various  positions  are  substantially  uniform  In  the  different  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Government" 


(* 


10.   PROMOTIONS  UNDER  THE  NEW  SYSTEM. 


"  How  promotions  shall  be  made  under  the  new  system  has  not  yet  been 
decided.  It  Is  very  important  that  they  be  made  according  to  merit,  rapidly 
for  those  who  develop  rapidly,  slowly  for  those  who  progress  slowly.    Any 
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sgrstem  which  makes  it  impossible  to  promote  men  and  women  according  to 
merit  can  not  be  satisfactory  or  right.  Automatic  promotions  which  put  all 
in  one  class  and  offer  no  incentiTC  to  industry  and  effort  are  of  course  out  of 
the  question.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no  automatic  promotion  there 
should  be  proTisk>D  for  systematic  revision  of  salaries  and  frequent  promotions 
for  all  who  deserve  them.  Some  method  of  recording  the  quantity  and  qpality 
of  work  done  and  the  responsibilities  carried  would  seem  to  be  necessary  for 
all  grades  of  the  service.  If  this  can  be  provided  and  the  range  of  salaries 
specified  can  be  made  adequate  and  sufficiently  flexible  in  some  way  so  that  they 
c&n  be  maintained  comparable  with  salaries  outside  the  Government  service, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  maintain  a  high  grade  of  personnel  and  to  conduct 
the  Government  efficiently  on  a  business  ba  js. 


« 


11.   SUPEBVISION   0¥  THE  NEW   SYSTEM. 


"The  Civil  Service  Commission,  If  enlarged  and  strengthened,  could  effec- 
tively perform  this  function  of  supervising  promotions  and  transfers  as  they 
now  do  and  see  that  the  standardized  system  of  titles  and  salaries  is  followed. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  representative  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
p»inanently  detailed  to  each  one  of  the  large  bui-eaus  to  cooperate  with  the 
chief  clerk  or  ai^^ointment  division  in  matters  of  appointments  and  promotions. 
Other  representatives  of  the  Civil  Ser>lce  Commission  could  go  about  among 
the  smaller  bureaus  giving  assistance  where  needed  and  seeing  that  there  is 
satisfactory  compliance  with  the  system  established  by  Congress.  This  will 
pive  Congress  more  adequate  control  over  salaries  and  positions  than  here- 
tofore, without  unduly  embarrassing  the  bureaus  in  carrying  on  their  work." 

The  Chairman.  The  function  of  Congress  here  is  to  determine 
these  salaries,  and  unless  we  do  that  we  are  not  performing  our 
duty.  Shall  we  surrender  them  to  the  Executive  as  we  have  in  the 
past? 

Bfr.  KuBET.  I  at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the  appropriations 
cwmnittee  of  the  State  Senate  of  our  State.  Our  committee  made 
appropriations  for  every  institution  in  the  State,  and  we  made 
lump-sum  appropriations.  We  could  not  do  anything  else.  We  ap- 
propriated so  many  thousand  dollars  for  the  State  University,  so 
much  for  the  different  insane  asylums,  so  much  for  the  penitentiary, 
and  so  much  for  the  different  institutions  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  State  of  Missouri  runs  its  affairs  in  that  way  to-day,  and  gives 
to  the  people  who  have  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  that  money  in 
the  institution  the  distribution  of  that  money  and  the  use  of  it  in 
the  way  in  which  they  think  will  be  for  the  best  advantage  of  the 
institution.  Every  institution,  of  course,  reports  to  the  legislature 
the  following  year  how  much  of  this  money  has  been  expended  and 
the  detaUs,  and  the  name  of  every  man  that  has  received  a  penny 
is  on  that  list,  and  when  they  submit  their  estimates  to  the  com- 
mittee they  set  forth  their  estimates  for  every  person  they  want, 
and  the  salary  they  expect  to  pay  him,  but  they  do  not  always  know 
that  they  can  get  him  for  that  salary,  and  sometimes,  as  has  recently 
happened,  thw  have  had  to  pay  him  twice  that  much  in  order  to 
retam  him.  TTie  president  of  our  university.  Dr.  Hill,  is  now  on  the 
point  of  going  to  California  at  a  higher  salary,  but  they  will  prob- 
ably pay  him  that  higher  salary  to  keep  him  in  the  University  of 
Missouri.  If,  however,  we  said,  "  You  can  pay  Dr.  Hill  $7^000,"  they 
could  not  pay  him  any  more^  and  they  would  have  to  let  him  go. 

Dr.  MoHiXR.  The  point  I  tried  to  cover  was  that  there  has  been 
no  abuse  of  this  lump-sum  appropriation  in  our  department.  In 
fact,  the  Secretary  has  given  tne  $4,500  maximum  salary  that  he  is 
permitted  to  give  by  Congress,  to  only  a  very  few  of  our  most  effi- 
cient and  outstanding  people. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  limited,  of  course,  to  $4,500,  but  you  can 
put  everybody  up  to  $4,500? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  records  will  indicate  that  we  have  not  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  question  the  integrity  of  the  department. 
I  am  talking  about  business  methods,  and  I  am  trying  to  do  my 
duty. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  what  "  business  methods'* 
means,  and  people  will  differ  on  that.  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
many  business  concerns  which  do  not  vary  their  plan  of  operation  to 
suit  their  own  particular  needs. 

The  Chairman.  One  would  not  be  in  business  very  long  if  he  con- 
ducted his  business  in  this  manner.  It  accounts  to  a  certain  extent 
for  the  inefficiencj^  of  the  Government.  It  is  the  loose  way  that  Gov- 
ernment business  is  transacted.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  look  for 
any  remedy  or  reform  it.  I  know  that  I  could  make  certain  changes 
that  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  but  that  is  not  the 
trend  at  the  present  time.  The  executive  naturally  wants  all  the 
power  he  can.  Why  have  Congress  unless  it  exercises  its  rights  and 
prerogatives  ?  If  we  are  going  to  turn  all  these  matters  over  to  the 
executives,  what  is  the  use  of  Congress  spending  any  time  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Congress,  of  course,  controls  the  appropriations  and 
indicates  the  manner  in  which,  or  the  purpose  for  which,  the  money 
may  be  expended. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  have  something  to  say  about  what 
it  is  going  to  be  used  for.  You  spoke  of  checking  up.  Can  any  one 
point  out  where  Congress  has  checked  up  anything?  We  have  had 
one  report  from  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  think  we  have  had  about  three  reports  on  these 
expenditures  in  these  20  years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  department,  of  course,  is  not  responsible  for 
that ;  we  submit  a  report  on  expenditures  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  different  thing.  You  are  a  part  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  we  a  part  of  the  legislative.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  legislative  branch  to  check  up  just  as  much  as  it  is  your  duty  to 

check  up. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  think  the  department  should  be  made  to 
suffer  on  that  account,  and  it  will  suffer  if  all  salaries  in  the  depart- 
ment are  placed  on  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  I  stated  at  the  outset  that  we  wanted  to  make  it 
as  flexible  as  possible,  but  not  as  loose  as  it  is  at  present.  I  am 
criticizing  Congress,  not  the  department,  for  this  method. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  suggesting  in  these  estimates  that  you 
authorize  the  transfer  of  the  forest  supervisors,  the  forest  rangers,  and 
the  forest  guards.  These  employees  nave  been  on  the  statutory  roll 
for  several  years,  and  the  arrangement  has  proven  to  be  an  absolute 
failure.  We  .are  merely  asking  you  to  give  us  in  a  lump  sum  the 
total  of  the  statutory  salaries  provided  in  the  present  bill.  The 
only  alternative  is  to  considerably  increase  the  salaries  of  the  men 
at  present  employed.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  increase  in  the 
amount  appropriated  but,  with  a  lump  sum,  we  will  be  able  to 
handle  the  situation  with  the  same  amount.  I  take  it  that  Congress 
is  primarily  concerned  about  the  total  amount  provided  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  $140,000,000,  all  told;  you  suggest 
that  we  give  vou  $33,000,000  in  a  lump  sum  to  go  out  and  expend 
it  as  you  see  nt 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  such  an  arrangement  would  enable  the 
executive  officers  to  perform  their  functions  much  more  effectively 
and  efficiently,  but,  of  course,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  any  action 
of  this  kind  be  taken. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  do  you  not  suggest  that  so  many  million 
doUai-s  be  appropriatecl,  and  Congress  stop  with  that? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  merely  contending  for  reasonable  latitude. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  reasonable 
latitude;  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Congress  turned  over  $21,000,000  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  in  one  lump  sum. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  we  regret  that  we  did  it.  It  was  neces- 
sary.   That  was  during  war  times. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  that  it  was  done  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  truth  will  never  be 
known.    It  was  necessary  to  do  it  under  war  conditions. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  bill  that  comes  before 
Congress  that  is  so  completely  itemized  as  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  comes  to  salaries,  as  I  stated  at  the  out- 
set, we  carry  nearly  as  many,  if  not  more,  on  the  statutory  roll  as 
are  carried  in  all  the  other  appropriation  bills,  but  that  is  no  excuse 
for  not  doing  so  all  along  the  line.  I  believe  this  committee  is  en- 
titled to  more  credit  than  nearly  any  other  committee,  as  far  as  that 
goes,  but.  after  all,  it  can  be  improved  upon  and  should  be  improved 
upon.  That  has  been  my  contention.  I  have  talked  about  this  until 
I  am  pretty  nearly  tired  of  talking  of  it.  I  have  talked  about  it 
a  number  of  years.  It  has  taken  a  foothold,  and  Congress  has  given  it  a 
some  attention.  I  still  believe  what  I  am  contending  for.  I  do  not 
want  to  suggest  anjlhing  radical,  but  anything  we  can  do  along 
business  lines  to  improve  the  methods  ought  to  be  done.  With  the 
unrest  in  the  country  and  everything  else  taken  into  consideration, 
I  beheve  it  is  time  to  give  some  consideration  to  these  matters.  I 
do  not  want  to  iniure  the  department  or  anybody. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  don't  know  of  anything  that  would  more  seri- 
ously cripple  the  department  than  to  put  the  scientific  and  technical 
force  on  the  statutory  roll.  I  think  that  statement  will  be  supported 
by  everybody  who  has  had  any  responsible  experience  in  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  many  of  these  252  men  on 
page  43  would  be  called  technical  men  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  all  technical  men. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  are  several  executive  clerks 
there. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  are  all  technical  or  professional  men  except 
those  in  the  last  eight  lines.  The  latter  include  messenger  boys,  an 
executive  clerk,  clerks,  and  laborers  who  would  not  come  under  the 
lump-sum  appropriation  this  year,  as  they  were  transferred  by  law 
to  the  statutory  roll  on  July  1. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  matter  that  we  will  have  to  take  up 
carefully.    I  intended  to  bring  it  up,  and  have  discussed  it  with  a 
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number  of  members  who  I  believe  have  it  in  mind.  Some  day  we  will 
have  to  discuss  it  further  and  settle  it  one  way  or  another.  We  will 
go  on  with  our  hearings  now  and  take  this  up  as  a  separate  proposi- 
tion. When  we  write  the  bill  it  will  be  a  question  whether  we  will 
write  the  salaries  on  the  statutory  roll,  or  whether  we  will  make 
these  lump-sum  appropriations.  That  is  a  njatter  of  policy  for  the 
committtee  to  determine. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Will  you  not  give  the  chief  of  the  various  bureaus 
an  opportunity  to  tell  you  just  what  effect  such  action  would  have 
on  their  activities.  They  are  responsible,  in  the  final  analysis,  for 
the  work  under  their  direction. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  We  want  informa- 
tion, we  want  to  discuss  it  with  you.  I  do  not  know  what  the  com- 
mittee may  have  in  mind,  but  I  have  in  mind  exactly  what  I  have 
stated  to-day  and  all  these  years. 

Mr.  Harrison.  May  I  inquire  whether  the  committee  thinks  of 
acting  in  advance  of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Reclas- 
sification? That  commission  is  investigating  the  whole  subject  and 
will  make  its  report  to  Congress.  It  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  data 
about  the  Government  service. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  more  consideration  to  be  given  to  that 
commission  than  to  other  commissions.  I  take  it  we  will  lose  nothing 
by  taking  action. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  When  do  you  expect  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  commission  is  required  by  law  to  submit  its 
report  during  the  first  week  in  January. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  the  commission  composed 
of  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  secured  complete  records  of  107,000 
Government  employees  here  in  Washington,  their  duties,  and  sala- 
ries, etc.,  and  it  has  classified  them  into  a  number  of  different  serv- 
ices. It  has  also  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  information  about  sala- 
ries paid  by  outside  agencies. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  recess. 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives, 
•  Wednesday^  December  10^  1919. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry — Continued. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  number  of  gentlemen  with  us  this 
morning  interested  in  the  tuberculosis  appropriation,  from  whom  we 
will  hear  first.  This  is  foimd  in  item  61,  page  44,  of  the  estimates, 
"  For  investigating  the  disease  of  tuberculosis  of  animals,  for  its  con- 
trol and  eradication,  for  the  tuberculin  testing  of  animals,"  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Smith,  who  is  live-stock  commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  will  take  charge  of  the  order  of  the  witnesses,  suggesting 
the  names  of  those  who  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Smith.  Gentlemen,  we  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
of  being  given  this  hearing,  to  come  here  and  express  some  views  we 
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have  on  this  situation,  and  I  would  like,  first  of  all,  to  have  Mr. 
Brown,  who  is  president  of  the  Chicago  Lave  Stock  Exchange  and 
president  of  the  National  Exchange,  which  is  an  organization  taking 
in  all  of  the  live-stock  exchanges  in  the  United  States,  say  a  few 
words,  first,  on  the  gwieral  subject. 
The  CHAnoiAN.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Brown. 

STATEMEHT  OF  ME.  EVERETT  BEOWN,  PEESIBENT  OF  THE  CHI- 
CAGO LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EX- 
CHANGE. 

Mr.  Browx.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  well  as  having  the  titles  that  the 
honorable  professor  has  indicated,  I  was  appointed  four  years  ago 
as  chairman  of  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  Chicago  Exchange, 
which  has  actually  to  do  with  the  wol'k  on  tuberculosis,  the  promo- 
tion of  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  and  I  was  chainnan  for  that 
time.  We  feel  that  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  on  that  work 
in  assisting  the  different  departments  of  the  Government  who  have 
had  that  undei*  supervision.    I  may  say,  in  starting,  that  we  had  a 

fathering  in  Chicago  on  the  first  night  of  the  International  Live 
tock  Exposition^  representing  32  States  and  representing  all  the 
breeding  associations  in  the  United  States  that  were  interested  in 
this  eradication  of  tuberculosis.  Prof.  Smith  will  present  to  you, 
I  think,  the  resolutions  which  were  offered  at  that  time  and  carried 
onanimously  by  that  aggregation  of  gentlemen.  I  am  particularly 
requested  to  present  to  you  the  request  of  the  National  Exchange, 
the  Chicago  Exchange,  and  our  sanitary  committee,  in  the  hope  that 
the  unused  appropriation  passed  by  the  last  Congress — which,  I  un- 
derstand, is  approximately  $800,000 — may  be  distributed  so  that  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Anmial  Industry — ^which  have 
been,  I  understand,  restricted  because  certain  amounts  of  this  fund 
have  been  particularly  appropriated  to  cover  the  operating  expenses 
and  the  other  part  ox  the  fimd  the  indenmification — ^that  that  fund 
which  now  remains,  of  $800,000,  which  was  intended  only  to  be  used 
for  indemnification  purposes,  should  be  distributed  to  permit  the 
proper  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  so  that  they 
could  proceed,  and  that  the  indemnification  amount  would  also  applj 
so  that  this  fund  could  be  used  in  its  broader  purposes  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  tuberculosis. 

The  last  Congress  appropriated  $1,500,000  for  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920.  Of  this 
amount,  $500,000  was  appropriated  for  operating  expenses,  such  as 
the  preparation  of  tuberculin,  payment  of  salaries,  and  general 
admmistration,  whereas  $1,000,000  was  set  aside  for  the  payment 
of  indemnities  to  the  owners  of  reacting  cattle  slaughtered.  The 
fund  for  operating  expenses  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  but  there  is 
still  left  in  the  indemnity  fund  something  over  $800,000.  Ap- 
parently it  has  not  taken  as  much  money  for  the  payment  of  indem- 
nities as  many  of  us  predicted.  In  order  that  the  work  may  be 
continued  through  the  year  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  pass  some 
kind  of  resolution  ffivinjr  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  authority 
to  draw  on  the  indemnity  fund  for  the  payment  of  operating  ex- 
penses.   It  is  further  to  iJe  hoped  that  in  making  the  appropriation 
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for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  law  can  be  so  worded  that  the  bureau 
will  be  able  to  draw  on  the  entire  fund  for  either  operating  expenses 
or  the  payment  of  indemnities. 

In  connection  with  this  we  are  looking  forward,  gentlemen,  to 
what  we  hope  will  be  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  in  the  next 
Congress.  We  believe  this  work  is  so  important  that  we  hope 
your  committee  will  recommend  to  the  next  Congress  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  and  in  connection  therewith,  and  I  desire  to 
present  to  you  that  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  and  the  other 
exchanges  in  the  United  States  favor  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  for  the  f oUowi^  reasons : 

Statistics  from  the  Division  of  Meat  ^fcspection  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  approximately  10  per 
cent  of  all  the  hogs  slaughtered  in  the  Unitea  States  are  affected 
with  tuberculosis.  These  statistics  also  show  that  the  disease  is 
very  prevalent  among  cattle,  more  especially  among  dairy  and  breed- 
ing cattle  in  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  large  quantity  of  beef  and  pork  annually  condemned  for 
tuberculosis  means  not  only  a  great  waste  of  valuat)le  meat,  but  also 
a  waste  of  feed  that  went  into  these  animals.  We  frequently  get 
reports  of  cattle  that  die  on  farms  from  tuberculosis.  The  loss  on 
meat  condemned  by  Government  inspectors  in  packing  plants,  while 
borne  for  the  time  being  by  the  packers,  eventually  fans  back  on  the 
producer.  Tuberculosis  has  been  costing  shippers  of  hogs  to  the 
Chicago  market  an  average  of  15  cents  per  hundred  during  the 
past  year. 

That  tuberculosis  is  a  hindrance  to  the  breeding-cattle  industry 
and  discouragement  to  production. 

That  while  tuberculosis  is  causing  a  greater  annual  loss  than  any 
other  disease  of  farm  animals,  it  is  not  highly  contagious  and  can 
be  eradicated.  Control  work  that  has  been  in  progress  in  some  of 
the  States  and  in  the  Nation-wide  campaign  inaugurated  two  years 
ago  by  a  congressional  appropriation  of  ^00,000,  conditional  upon 
State  cooperation,  has  already  shown  results.  The  percentage  of 
cattle  retained  for  tuberculosis  affected  with  the  disease  at  the 
Chicago  market  during  the  fiscal  year  1917  was  4.34  per  cent,  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  1919,  3.09  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  cattle 
condemned  for  tuberculosis  at  the  Chicago  market  has  been  reduc^ 
from  0.94  per  cent  in  1917  to  0.57  per  cent  in  1919. 

The  percentage  of  hogs  retained  for  tuberculosis  at  the  Chicago 
market  has  been  reduced  from  16.28  per  cent  in  1917  to  13.21  per  cent 
in  1919.  The  percentage  of  hogs  condemned  for  tuberculosis  has  been 
reduced  from  0.34  per  cent  in  1917  to  0.21  per  cent  in  1919.  If  the 
percentage  of  condemnations  in  cattle  killed  at  the  Chicago  market 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  had  been  as  high  as  dur- 
ing the  year  1917,  24,282  cattle  would  have  been  condemned  or 
9.830  more  than  were  condemned  during  the  year  1919 — worth,  at 
$100  each^  $983,000.  Had  the  percentage  of  condemnations  in  hogs 
at  the  Chicago  market  been  as  high  as  in  1919  (0.21  per  cent)  as  in 
1917  (0.34  per  cent),  the  number  condemned  in  1919  would  have 
been  28,424,  or  10,535  more  hogs  than  were  actually  condemned  in 
1919,  worth,  at  $40  each,  $421,400. 

Lastly,  tuberculosis  in  hogs  comes  almost  entirely  from  cattle 
through  infested  milk  and  dn>ppings.    If  the  disease  can  be  eradi- 
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cated  from  dairy  and  breeding  cattle,  it  will  disappear  to  a  large 
extent  from  fattening  cattle  as  well  as  from  hogs.  The  sentiment 
throughout  the  country  is  favorable  to  the  plan  of  testing  all  breed- 
ing dairy  herds  with  tuberculin.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
farmers  who  have  made  application  for  the  test,  but  it  can  not  be 
given  them  because  of  a  lack  of  Federal  and  State  men  to  do  the 
testing.  A  much  larger  appropriation  is  needed  to  carry  on  this 
work  and  we  hope  it  can  be  maae  an  annual  appropriation  until  the 
disease  is  practically  eradicated. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  there  are  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask 
me  regarding  this  work,  as  far  as  I  can  give  you  any  information, 
I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  the  item  in  which  you 
are  most  interested  is  the  one  of  ^00,000  for  administrative  and 
operating  expenses? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brown.  May  we  have  some  in- 
formation as  to  that  item,  and  as  to  what  is  required  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  idea  is  that  you  should  have  an  adequate  sum 
for  indemnity? 

STATEHEHT  OF  lOL  HOWASD  B.  SHITH,  UVE  STOCK  COHMIS- 
SIOinBB  OF  THE  CHICAGO  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  I  understand  the  situation,  when  this  j&rst  came 
up  many  of  us  thought  that  the  money  required  for  the  payment  of 
indemnities  should  he  greater  than  for  the  payment  of  expenses.  I 
personally  thought  so,  and  I  remember  I  talked  with  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin, of  Michigan,  and  I  thought  it  would  take  a  good  deal  more  money 
for  the  payment  of  indemnities  for  the  actual  cattle  slaughtered  than 
would  be  required  for  the  operating  expenses,  the  pajrment  of  sal- 
aries, etc  But  we  have,  many  of  us,  oeen  fooled,  for  this  reason :  The 
price  of  beef  has  been  very  high,  the  highest  on  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  all  during  the  year.  Beef  has  advanced  in  the 
last  15  years  nearly  four  times.  Top  cattle  are  selling  in  the  Chicago 
market  for  $21.50  a  hundred.  That  does  not  mean  the  show  cattle, 
but  what  we  call  the  best  cattle  on  the  market.  Beef  has  been  selling 
very  high  and  the  salvage  that  beef  men  get  or  the  proceeds  they  get 
from  the  sale  of  the  salvage  is  high.  I  think  you  understand  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  reactors  slaughtered  pass  for  food ;  that 
is,  accordmg  to  our  own  statistics,  at  the  Chicago  market  about  80 
per  cent  of  all  Uie  cattle  which  have  tuberculosis,  pass  for  food. 

In  other  words,  the  disease  is  localized.  Now,  the  facts  are  that 
beef  brings  almost  as  much  as  strictly  healthy  cattle  would  bring, 
and  the  result  is  this,  that  the  farmers  have  been  able  to  get  a 
very  good  revenue  out  of  that  beef — ^what  we  call  the  salvage.  And 
I  think  you  men  understand  that  the  law  is  worded  so  that  cattle 
that  react  on  the  test  are  appraised  on  the  basis  of  the  breeding  value 
and  the  difference  between  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  meat 
and  the  breeding  value  of  the  animal,  that  loss  is  borne,  one-third 
by  the  Federal  Government,  one-third  bv  the  State,  and  one-third 
by  the  owner.  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  that  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  valuable  provision.    The  law  is  worded  so  that  the  loss 
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on  the  basis  of  the  breeding  or  dairy  value  is  borne  one-third  by  the 
Federal  Government,  up  to  certain  limitations.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  pay  in  any  case  to  exceed  $50  as  its  share  on  a  pare 
bred,  or  $25  on  a  grade. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  understand  that  the  ap- 
praisal is  on  the  breeding  value  alone? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  on  the  breeding  value. 

Mr.  McLaughlix  of  Michigan.  Does  the  law  recjuire  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  the  dairy  or  breeding  value,  Mr.  McLaughlin. 
It  is  worded  so  that  it  is  limited  to  a  rather  small  sum,  but  it  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  dairy  or  breeding  value.  Now,  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  meat  of  the  animal  and  the  breeding  value  of  the 
animal  represents  the  loss  sustained.  I  can  put  it  in  this  way :  Sup- 
pose I  have  a  dairy  cow  that  reacts  and  the  appraisers  value  that 
animal  at  $150  and  that  animal  goes  to  slaughter  and  the  meat 
passes  inspection  and  the  meat  brings  $75,  which  is  not  unreason- 
able. Now,  the  difference  between  that  value  of  the  meat  which  I 
get  and  the  $150  which  represents  the  breeding  or  dairy  value  of 
the  animal  means  a  loss  of  $75  to  me.  The  Government  pays 
one-third  of  that  loss,  which  is  $25 ;  the  State  pays  one-third  of  that 
loss,  which  is  $25,  and  I  stand  the  other  one-third.  The  Government 
does  not  pay  more  than  $25,  no  matter  how  valuable  the  animal  is. 
If  that  animal  had  been  appraised  at  $200, 1  would  not  have  gotten 
a  cent  more. 

Mr.  McLaughlix  of  Michigan.  The  law,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
as  follows:  That  out  of  the  money  hereby  appropriated,  no  pay- 
ment of  compensation  for  any  tuberculosis  animal  destroyed  shall 
exceed  one-third  of  the  difference  between  the  appraised  value  of 
such  animal  and  the  value  of  the  salvage  thereof.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing about  breeding  value  in  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  says  appraised  value. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes,  appraised  value,  for  beef, 
for  dairy,  or  for  breeding  purposes. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  appraised  value  would  necessarily  represent  the 
real  value  for  whatever  purpose  it  is  intended. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  it,  for  whatever  purpose. 
So  are  you  entirely'  right  in  saying  that  that  appraised  value  is  for 
breeding  purposes?  That  is  the  question  I  ask  you;  I  do  not  think 
you  are  entirely  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  definitely  stated  in  the  law, 
but  practically  all  of  those  cattle  are  breeding  cattle  or  dairy 
cattle;  there  are  practically  no  steers  whatever,  but  they  are  prac- 
tically all  breeding  cattle  or  dairy  cattle.  I  think  T  am  right  in  that. 
Dr.  Kiernan,  that  nearly  all  of  these  cattle  are  breeding  cattle  or 
dairy  cattle. 

Dr.  KiERXAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  contention  was  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  steers. 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  What  I  was  trying  to  bring  out  was  this,  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  salvaged  meat,  being  very  high,  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  reimbursing  these  farmers,  and  that  the 
one-third  of  the  difference  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by 
the  State  has  not  been  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  the  meat  were  lower 
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in  price.  I  think  you  see  the  point  there^  that  the  meat  value  of 
the  animal  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  reimbursing  the  owner  and 
that  the  difference,  representing  the  dairy  or  bi*eeding  value,  is  com- 
paratively small  and  the  residt  has  been  the  money  ix^quired  for 
the  payment  of  indeinnities  has  not  been  nearl}'  as  great  as  we  an- 
ticipated; while  the  money  requii-ed  for  paying  the  operating  ex- 
penses has,  of  course,  been  heavy. 

Now,  as  I  understand  the  situation,  we  found  in  Illinoiis  that  some 
of  the  Federal  men,  that  their  services  had  been  discontinued,  and 
naturally  we  made  inquiry  as  to  why  their  services  had  been  dis- 
continued. Other  States  were  in  the  same  situation.  Through  in- 
quiry we  found  it  was  necessaiy  because  the  operating  fund  was 
getting  very  low,  whereas  there  was  a  little  over  $800,000  left  in  the 
mdemnity  fund.  Now,  in  order  that  the  work  may  not  be  hindered, 
that  it  may  proceed  through  the  year,  up  to  June  30,  we  are  hoping 
that  some  sort  of  a  resolution  will  be  passed  authorizing  the  bureau 
to  draw  on  the  indemnity  fund  for  tne  payment  of  operating  ex- 
pense. If  that  can  not  be  done,  of  course  the  work  will  have  to 
stop  long  before  the  end  of  the  year  and  there  will  still  be  a  good 
surplus  in  the  indemnity  fund.  That  is  the  point  we  wanted  to 
bring  out.  Are  there  any  questions  on  that.  The  details,  of  course, 
on  that  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Mohler  or  Dr.  Kiernan,  represent- 
bg  the  bureau.  I  think  possibly  you  may  have  questions  to  ask 
them  a  little  later. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  One  question  naturally  arises,  and 
that  is,  how  much  of  this  inspection  work  should  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Some  may  think  the  work  is  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  it  does  not  require  the  highly  expert  work  of  officials  of  the 
department.  The  testmg  of  cattle  can  be  done  by  any  veterinarian. 
Is  it  necessary  and  is  it  proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to  go 
into  a  State  and  do  all  that  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  SMrTH.  I  would  like  to  say  in  that  connection,  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin, that  the  people  as  a  whole  look  upon  the  work  of  the  F"edoral 
testers  as  being  about  the  best  work  that  can  be  done  along  this  line. 
There  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  a  good  many  tocal  veterinarians  whose 
work  can  not  always  be  depended  upon.  If  ^e  ship  cattle  to  Canada, 
the  Canadian  buyers  insist  upon  Federal  testing,  insist  upon  the 
work  being  done  by  Federal  men.  And  cattle  that  go  into  some  of 
the  States  must  be  tested  by  Federal  men  rather  than  by  State  men. 
Now  I  understand  it  is  the  plan  of  the  bureau  to  work  out  a  scheme 
whereby  many  local  veterinarians  will  be  able  to  do  some  of  this 
work,  so  long  as  their  work  remains  reliable  and  good.  That  will 
probably  be  brought  out  later  on. 

The  Ohaikman.  Is  not  the  State  work  generally  accepted? 

Mr.  Smtth.  The  State  Work  is  generally  accepted ;  yes. 

Mr.  McLAroHUN  of  Michigan.  You  say  when  cattle  are  shipped 
from  one  State  to  another,  they  are  only  sKipped  and  only  accepted 
Irr  the  State  into  which  they  go  after  Federal  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Not  all  the  States,  but  there  are  some  States  that  want 
them  tested  by  Federal  men. 

Mr.  McLAroHLXN  of  Michigan.  I  understood  the  State  certificates 
were  accepted  quite  generally. 

Mr.  SinxH.  1  say  the  State  certificates  are  accepted  quite  gen- 
ially. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  State  certificates  not 
being  accepted  in  any  other  State? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  few  years  ago  some  States  would  not  permit  cattle 
to  be  shipped  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Wisconsin  was  another. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  would  not  take  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  would  not  take  it  during  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease;  during  that  trouble  they  would  not  take  the  State  cer- 
tificates. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  during  an  emergency,  of  course;  which  is 
different. 

Mr.  Sairrn.  That  is  true  of  the  tuberculosis  also,  is  it  not,  Doctor? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  States  will  not  accept  cattle  unless  they  are  in- 
spected by  Federal  men. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  There  is  no  experiment  about  the  testing  any  more, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  tests  now  are  con- 
sidered very  reliable,  but  thei'e  are  different  kinds  of  tuberculin  tests 
under  investigation. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  I  mean  is,  have  you  not  gotten  a  test  that  is 
not  an  experiment? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Any  graduate  veterinarian  could  make  that  test? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  any  graduate  veterinarian  could  make  the 
test. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  Federal  men  are  mak- 
ing the  tests  now,  and  have,  durmc  the  last  year,  made  the  tests? 

Mr.  Smith.  Where  Federal  men  nave  been  making  the  tests? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Federal  men  are  making  the  tests  in  nearly  all  of 
the  States. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  Federal  men  "? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Men  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  mean  they  are  actually  making  the  tests? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  looked  the  matter  up  while  at  home  and  I  found 
the  tests  being  conducted  there  were  being  made  by  the  local  veterina- 
rian, who  was  appointed  by  the  State  veterinarian. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  was  being  paid  for  making  that  test  by  the 
owner  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  all  of  the  Federal  money  was  being  used  for 
demonstrating,  as  far  as  my  State  was  concerned,  as  far  as  I  could 
find  out. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  situation  is  this :  If  a  man  in  your  State,  Kansas, 
sells  a  breeding  animal  to  some  other  State,  he  can  have  that  animal 
tested  by  the  local  veterinarian  if  that  local  veterinarian  is  approved 
by  the  State  authorities. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Right  there,  I  wish  to  state  that  Minnesota  has  re- 
fused to  take  any  cattle  from  your  State,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  the 
inspections  are  made  by  Federal  inspectors. 
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The  Chairman.  How  recently? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Over  a  year  ago.  Every  dairy  or  breeding' animal 
that  goes  into  Minnesota  from  Iowa  is  inspected  by  a  Federal 
inspector. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Here  is  the  point  I  am  making:  Here  we  have  a  test 
which  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  If  we  have  a  serum  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  a  tuberculin,  which  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  whether  one  State  sets  itself  upon  a  pinnacle 
and  says  "  We  won't  take  live  stock  from  another  State  unless  certain 
authorized  men  make  the  test "  or  not.  For  instance,  I  raise  hogs ; 
there  is  no  occasion  any  more  for  the  Government  to  appropriate 
money  to  make  experiments  with  reference  to  hog  cholera  tests.  I 
know  how  I  can  keep  the  hog  cholera  out  of  my  herd ;  I  know  how  I 
can  be  careless  and  let  it  get  into  my  herd.  But  the  Government 
has  found  a  serum,  and  I  am  using  that.  Now,  is  not  the  tuberculosis 
test  the  same  kind  of  a  proposition,  and  if  I  want  to  follow  the  pre- 
scribed rules  by  your  department  I  can  get  rid  of  tuberculosis  in 
my  herd  of  cattle  and  I  can  keep  it  out  of  there? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Many  breeders  are  doing  that  through  the  employ- 
ment of  private  veterinarians. 

Mr.  TixcHER.  I  suppose  the  theory  on  which  the  Government  origi- 
nally got  into  this  thing  was  that  they  would  benefit  the  industry  by 
certain  researches  and  investigations  that  would  make  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  do  that.  But  the  Government  can  not  eradicate  by  appro- 
priations and  can  not  hire  enough  men  to  wipe  out  the  tuberculosis 
of  cattle;  that  is,  to  go  and  do  the  testing  of  the  herds  to  do  that. 
They  have  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  owners  of  the  herds  of 
cattle.  Now,  if  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  and  if  we  have  the 
method  for  doing  that,  is  it  not  about  time  to  let  the  individual  take 
some  responsibility  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question.  Congressman,  and 
I  say  there  are  some  breeders  who  are  hiring  their  local  veterinarians. 
Now,  they  are  doing  it  for  this  reason :  There  are  many  breeders  that 
have  very  valuable  cattle,  worth  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  if  they  put  those  cattle  under  Federal  or  State  supervision  they 
have  pretty  nearly  got  to  have  them  slaughtered,  and  they  can  not 
affora  to  lose  those  valuable  animals.  And  they  are  doing  it  in  a 
private  way ;  they  are  hiring  local  veterinarians  and  segregating 
those  reactors  and  keeping  them  on  the  farms  to  raise  offspring,  and 
later  on  they  will  have  them  slaughtered.  Now,  there  is  nothing  objec- 
tionable about  that.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  do  that,  which  is  a 
very  good  way. 

But  in  regard  to  private  veterinarians  I  want  to  say  this,  that  the 
reason  some  States  will  not  accept  the  tests  of  private  veterinarians  is 
because  we  have  found  that  a  great  many  private  veterinarians  are 
not  honest ;  they  will  do  things  in  order  to  pass  the  animal,  to  give  a 
c^Hficate  of  health.  They  will  sometimes  do  what  we  call  plugging 
the  test — ^it  has  been  done  frequently — ^by  injecting  tuberculin  tefore 
the  regular  test  is  made.  A  very  common  thing  among  private  veteri- 
narians is  to  make  out  a  chart  and  not  take  any  temperatures  at  all. 
They  are  working  for  this  man,  and  he  wants  to  get  the  animal 
ihrougfa,  and  the  local  veterinarians  is  paid  a  little  fee  for  making  up 
a  false  chart.    That  is  the  reason  a  good  many  States  will  not  accept 
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the  work  of  a  local  veterinarian.  The  Federal  man  can  not  afford  to 
do  anything  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  about  the  State  veterinarians  and  their 
assistants?  They  are  the  ones  to  whom  I  have  reference.  I  think  in 
my  State  the  State  veterinarian  has  an  assistant  in  nearly  every 
county  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Smfth.  We  have  in  Illinois  State  veterinarians  and  assistant 
veterinarians.  We  have  recently  adopted  a  new  plan  in  Illinois. 
The  old  plan  was  to  have  a  sort  of  civil-service  examination,  and 
a  naan  by  answering  certain  questions  could  be  put  on  the  list  as  an 
assistant  veterinarian.  We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  that  plan; 
we  had  a  lot  of  men  on  that  list  as  assistant  veterinarians  who  did 
dishonest  work.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  it  changed 
that  law,  and  we  no  longer  have  assistant  State  veterinarians  ap- 
pointed in  that  way.  The  State  veterinarian  now  appoints  as  as- 
sistant State  veterinarians  men  who  are  reliable  and  will  do  that 
work  satisfactorily.  We  have  to  have  men  who  are  dependable 
men,  who  do  strictly  honest  work  in  making  the  tests.  When  that 
is  done  they  ought  to  accept  State  tests  just  as  readily  as  Federal 
work,  and  I  feel  sure  it  is  the  plan  to  employ  more  and  more  of 
those  local  veterinarians  who  will  prove  themselves  honest  and 
capable.  If  a  man  sells  an  animal,  he  frequently  hii'es  his  local 
veterinarian,  but  the  local  veterinarians,  as  yet,  are  not  employed 
to  any  great  extent  in  conducting  the  whole-herd  tests.  You  see, 
in  this  work  of  eradicating  tuberculosis  we  have  got  to  test  the 
whole  herd  to  make  any  progress.  You  can  not  go  in  and  test  one 
animal  or  two  animals;  you  have  to  go  through  the  whole  breeding 
herd  and  clean  it  up,  and  either  slaughter  the  reactors  or  separate 
them.  They  usually  slaughter  them.  That  is  the  only  way  of 
making  any  progress  in  eradicating  this  disease.  And  to-day  that 
work  is  being  done  to  a  large  extent  by  Federal  and  State  men, 
and  it  is  planned  to  employ  local  men  to  a  large  extent  in  doing 
that  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  idea  advanced  by  Mr. 
Tincher,  of  Kansas,  is  that  it  is  the  duty  and  entirely  proper  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  the  investigation  and  work  out  a  plan 
and  evolve  ideas,  principles,  and  so  forth,  that  can  be  applied. 
When  that  is  done,  the  application  of  them,  after  that,  is  simple, 
and  it  is  a  question  of  the  physical  labor  and  expenditure  of  money, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  local  people  to  furnish  that  money  and  to  do  the 
work.  I  remember  very  well  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Scott, 
of  Kansas,  formerly  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  a  very  able 
man,  who  resisted  the  appropriation  for  work  in  the  States  in  carrv- 
ing  out  the  plan  evolved  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  he  said 
that  when  the  Government  had  worked  out  a  plan  and  developed 
a  principle,  and  there  is  no  question  about  ite  Successful  opera- 
tion, and  there  simply  remains  the  matter  of  carrying  out,  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  money  and  work,  that  in  his  opinion 
it  was  up  to  the  States  to  carry  it  out.  I  did  not  agree  with  him 
at  the  time  as  to  the  particular  matter  that  was  up  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  the  more  we  see  of  demands  of  States  for  Federal  ap- 
propriations and  the  employment  of  Federal  agents  to  go  into  the 
States  and  do  the  work  the  more  I  come  to  think  that  Mr.  Scott 
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was  right.  It  may  be  that  Uiis  should  be  an  exception  in  this  case ; 
perhaps  the  work  is  so  big  and  there  is  such  a  ^neral  interest  in 
it  that  it  exceeds  State  lines  and  all  that.  But  if  Mr.  Tincher  is 
right,  and  you  answered  his  question  when  you  said  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  efficacy  of  this  testing  proposition — if  he  is  right 
about  that,  then  it  is  simply  a  question  of  spending  m<mey  by  the 
States  and  hiring  the  right  kind  of  men.  And  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  you  answer  the  question  when  you  say  some  of  the  State 
men  are  dishonest. 

Mr.  Cook.  I  tliink  I  can  give  Mr.  Tincher  a  little  information. 
Take  it  in  Montana :  We  have  what  we  call  the  tail  test ;  the  inter- 
dermaL  I  think,  is  the  proper  name  for  it.  Many  States  will  not 
accept  that  test.  We  can  not  ship  into  Minnesota  and  many  other 
States.  We  think  that  test  is  all  right ;  the  other  States  do  not  think 
so  and  they  want  a  Govermnent  test.  If  we  ship  into  Canada,  they 
won't  accept  our  test  there  at  all ;  they  insist  on  a  Federal  test.  I 
know  some  bulk  shipped  up  there,  tested  by  a  man  who  was  abso- 
lutely all  right.  He  got  them  to  the  line  and  could  not  get  them 
across.  I  went  to  Ottawa  myself  on  behalf  of  the  man  (who  was  a 
friend  of  mine),  but  I  could  not  do  anything  with  them.  They  just 
absolutely  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  tests  made  by* 
any  of  the  States.  And  we  ship  a  great  many  cattle  into  Canada, 
and  if  the  accredited  herd  system  means  anything  at  all,  it  means 
when  you  issue  a  certificate  it  is  accepted  anywhere. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Do  you  know  tlie  test  that  is  approved  by  our  de- 
partment ? 

Mr.  Cook.  That  is  the  subcutaneous  test. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Yes.  Now,  I  do  not  know  just  how  we  can  help 
your  trouble,  if  your  State  is  using  a  different  test  which  is  not  ap- 
proved.   It  is  not  just  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  Cook.  Other  States  are  using  it,  too. 

Mr.  Tincher.  I  use  the  test  approved  by  the  Government.  The 
veterinarian  says  it  is  all  right.  Just  follow  that  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion  and  see  what  would  happen.  Suppose  we  should  say  that 
no  part  of  the  appropriation  should  be  used,  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  found  a  real  test.  Now  right  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Smith, 
you  see  I  follow  the  test  approved  by  the  Government;  I  take  the 
trouble  to  take  care  of  my  herd ;  my  neighbor  don't :  Is  it  your  idea 
that  the  Government  can  force  him  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  necessarily.    I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Say  you  could  not  eradicate  the  disease  from  cattle 
generally  in  the  United  States — ^you  could  not  get  rid  of  it  (you 
could  not  anyway,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  by  reason  of  its  being 
a  germ  disease). 

Mr.  SMrrH.  We  can  get  rid  of  nearly  all  of  it,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Tincher.  I  do  not  suppose  in  this  serum  appropriation  be- 
cause the  disease  is  so  prevalent,  the  germ  is  so  prevalent — I  do  not 
suppose  it  woud  be  contended  that  we  would  be  able  to  appropriate 
enough  money  to  entirely  eradicate  the  disease. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  just  want  to  say  on  that,  first,  that  all  we  know  is 
that  tuberculosis  in  hogs  comes  from  cattle — almost  all  of  it — and  we 
know  tuberculosis  in  latt^iing  cattle  comes  to  a  large  extent  from 
breeding  cattle,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  we  got  this  con- 
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tagion  in  this  country  from  early  importations  from  Europe  of  pure- 
bred cattle.  Europe  has  a  ^at  deal  of  that  disease,  and  those  cattle 
were  brought  over  here  and  they  were  sold  to  various  breeders  over 
the  country  and  the  disease  was  scattered.  And  I  feel  sure  if  we  can 
go  through  those  breeding  herdfe  and  clean  up  those  breeding  herds 
you  would  see  a  big  reduction  not  only  in  the  breeding  herds  but  in 
the  grade  cattle.    It  has  already  shown  results. 

Wr,  TiNCHER.  Is  it  your  idea  for  the  Government  to  appropriate 
enough  money — say  I  have  100  head  of  cattle  in  Kansas,  is  it  your 
idea  that  I  can  have  them  tested  without  cost  to  me? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  by  the  State  and  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  any  man  who  has  a  breeding  herd  can  have  it 
tested? 

Mr.  Smith.'  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Without  any  expense  to  him? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Then  you  are  not  beginning  to  ask  for  enough  money 
in  this  appropriation,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  should  have  the  privilege  of  having  his  herd  tested 
under  State  and  Federal  supervision. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Free  of  charge? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Free  of  charge  where  he  has  his  whole  herd  tested  and 
where  he  signs  up  an  agreement  to  abide  by  these  regulations  that 
have  been  provided,  the  sanitary  reflations,  etc.  Now,  the  plan  is 
very  favorable  for  this  reason,  that  it  leads  rather  than  drives.  No 
man  is  compelled  to  have  his  herd  tested,  but  the  conditions  are  made 
such  that  he  wants  them  tested;  and  if  the  testing  is  done  free  of 
charge  and  if  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  will  share  with  the 
owner  part  of  that  loss,  he  is  willing  to  have  his  whole  herd  tested. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  When  would  you  stop  this  law;  when  would  you 
quit  that;  how  long  would  you  keep  that  up? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  seem  as  though  it  ought  to  be  kept  up  until 
the  disease  is  practically  eradicated. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  can  not  eradicate  a  germ  disease,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  can  reduce  it  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  We  have  all  had  the  experience  with  the  cholera  in 
hogs  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  How  many  years  would  you  advocate  keeping  up 
this  offer  of  a  free  Grovemment  test  to  all  breeding  animals  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe,  Congressman,  if  this  work  continues,  say, 
for  10  years,  you  will  see  it  down  to  a  pretty  low  point. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  With  the  money  appropriated,  it  won't  begin  to  be 
enough  to  offer  that  free  test  to  all  the  breeding  herds  in  the  United 

Stat^. 
Mr.  Smith.  It  has  been  enough  to  cover  something  like  10,000  herds 

of  breeding  cattle  this  year. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  would  not  cover  my  congressional  district, 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  encouraging  the  testing  of  all  grade  cat- 
tle. We  are  encouraging  testing  breeding  herds,  the  thoroughbred 
herds,  first,  the  seed  stock.    They  are  the  most  dangerous,  and  they 
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hare  the  highest  percentage  of  the  disease.  Further  than  that,  these 
seed  animals,  as  we  call  them,  are  scattered  here  and  th^re  over  the 
country  and  they  carry  the  disease  with  them.  The  general  trend  of 
the  grade  cattle  is  to  the  market,  and  they  are  not  so  dangerous;  that 
is,  the  general  trend  of  grade  cattle  is  from  the  farm  to  the  market, 
and  they  do  not  scatter  the  disease  over  the  country.  The  pure  bred  cat- 
tle do  scatter  the  disease,  and  I  believe  we  ought  to  confine  this  work 
to  a  large  extent  to  the  pure  bred  herds  first.  Of  course,  in  the  grade 
herds,  where  we  know  it  exists,  we  should  extend  this  privilege.  I 
believe  that  is  the  logical  plan,  to  undertake  the  testing  of  the  pure 
bred  herds  of  cattle  and  those  grade  herds  where  we  know  the  disease 
exists. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  If  you  are  right  in  that  theory  (and  I  do  not  doubt 
the  figures  at  all  given  by  the  gentleman,  that  you  have  made  a 
great  saving  in  meat  production) 

Mr.  Smfth,  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER  (continuing).  If  you  are  right  in  that  theoiy  (and 
we  absolutely  know  now,  as  a  scientific  proposition,  how  to  keep 
cholera  out  of  hogs,  and  we  know  there  is  not  any  comparison  with 
the  figures  of  tuberculosis  as  to  the  loss  of  meat  produced  in  hogs 
every  year  bv  cholera),  whj  not  offer  free  to  pro  viae  the  vaccine  and 
treatment  or  all  the  hogs  m  the  United  States  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Government  is  cooperating  in  vaccinating  hogs. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  A  man  raising  hogs  and  observing  the  rules  spends 
just  so  much  money  on  every  hog  he  raises  to  vaccinate  it  at  a  certain 
age. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Really  it  would  not  be  a  practical  proposition  for  a 
man  to  have  his  hogs  vaccinated  unless  he  knew  they  were  exposed. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  differ  with  you  there,  that  it  is  not  a  practical 
proposition  to  have  the  herd  of  hogs  vaccinated.  When  you  vac- 
cinate every  one  of  them  at  a  certam  age,  that  is  the  only  wrfy  to 
have  an  immune  bunch  of  hogs. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  herds  in  southern  Michigan,  and  they  are  never 
vaccinated  unless  I  know  cholera  is  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  may  be  true  in  certain  neighborhoods.  Would 
it  be  practicable,  within  the  next  ten  years,  to  have  cattle  that  were 
not  tested  for  tuberculosis,  if  you  are  going  to  eradicate  that 
disease? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  have  cattle  that  were  not  what? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  were  not  tested  for  the  disease. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  all  the  breeding  cattle  should  be  tested,  be- 
cause you  can  not  tell  by  looking  at  the  animals  whether  they  have 
tuberculosis  or  not. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  wonder  if  the  same  situation  does  not  prevail 
with  cattle  that  prevails  with  hogs?  It  just  occurred  to  me  since 
we  have  been  talfcing — ^I  spoke  of  the  fact  in  reference  to  our  way 
of  handling  hogs  in  our  locality — that  the  only  safe  way  to  raise 
hogs  is  to  take  them  all  at  a  certain  age  and  have  them  vaccinated, 
and  when  we  do  that  at  a  certain  age  we  are  going  to  be  free  or 
cholera.    I 'presume  that  is  not  true  of  the  locality  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  probably  that  would  be  the  same  situation 
with  reference  to  the  cattle. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  But  we  know  the  treatment  for  hogs,  and  any  man 
can  buy  the  vaccine  for  so  much  and  have  it  administered.  The  Gov- 
ernment found  that  out  for  us;  we  appropriated  the  money,  and  it 
has  ascertained  that  treatment. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  TixcHER.  Now  they  have  done  the  same  thing  with  reference 
to  cattle.  The  only  thing  worrying  me  is  where  we  are  going  to  stop. 
I  am  for  the  cattle  and  lor  the  appropriations  necessary,  but  it  looks 
to  me  like  an  awful  big  proposition  to  appropriate  enough  money 
to  give  free  tuberculin  tests  to  all  the  cattle  in  the  United  States 
if  a  man  wants  it. 

Mr.  SaiiTH.  There  is  this  diffei^nce:  You  can  always  know  when 
there  is  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  but  no  man  can  tell  when  there  is 
tuberculosis  in  a  herd  of  cattle  until  they  are  tested  for  tuberculosis. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  tell,  to  have  a  man  go  through  the  entire 
herd  and  make  the  test. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  It  is  too  late  to  tell  with  hogs  after  they  get  the 
cholera. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  We  have  been  told  by  some  scien- 
tific gentlemen  that  tuberculosis  is  not  transmitted  to  the  offspring. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not,  Congressman,  ordinarily.  A  calf  can  be 
weaned  from  its  mother  and  can  be  raised  a  healthv  calf  if  it  is  taken 
right  away.  If  it  is  left  to  nurse  the  dam,  it  is  in  great  danger  of 
contracting  the  disease  from  the  mother,  or  if  it  is  left  in  the  stall 
and  eats  out  of  the  same  manger  there  is  great  danger  of  its  con- 
tracting the  disease.  But  if  the  calf  can  be  removed  from  the  cow 
it  can  l)e  raised  a  healthy  calf,  and  many  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  It  is  exactly  the  same  proposition  as  tuberculosis  in 
the  human  beiirg ;  it  is  a  germ  ? 

Ml*.  Smith.  A  germ. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  there  is  not  as  much  probability  of  eradicating 
it  in  the  catttle  as  there  is  in  the  human  family. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  just  want  to  give  you  the  figures  to  show  the  actual 
pi-ogress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  years : 

The  following:  table,  compiled  from  dnta  furnished  by  the  division  of  meat 
iiisrKH'tion  of  the  Ignited  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  shows  the  number 
of  cattle  juid  hojrs  slaughtered  at  eijrht  Middle  West  markets,  the  number  and 
per  cent  retained  (tag^red)  for  tuberculosis,  the  number  and  per  cent  sterilized 
and  the  number  and  i>er  cent  condenmed  because  of  this  disease  during  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1917;  June  30,  1918;  and  June  30,  1919: 


'      Total 
slaughter. 


CATTLE. 

Chicago: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Kansas  City: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Omaha: 

1917 

1918 

1919 


2,160, 
2,503, 
2,593, 

1,318, 
1,572, 
1,528, 

866, 
967, 
997, 


899 
572 
819 

550 
342 
295 

340 
714 
462 


Retained 

for  tul>er- 

culosLs. 


93,896 
99,105 
80,223 

8,727 
9,518 
6,863 

14,953 
13,796 
13,821 


Per 
cent. 


4.34 

3.86 
3.09 

.66 
.60 
.45 

1.73 
1.42 
1.38 


Passed, 

Per 

1 
Con-     , 

.  steriliied. 

cent. 

demned. 

4,757 

0.32 

20,3tf3 

5,864 

.23 

18,163 

5,684 

.22 

14,552 

494 

.04 

2,197 

561 

.03 

.      1,718 

534 

.03 

1,279 

874 

.10 

2,178 

941 

.09 

1,881 

638 

.06 

1,805 

Per 


CM 
.7g 
.57 

.17 
.11 
.06 

.25 
.19 
.18 
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East  Ft.  Lools: 

1917 

i9i$ 

»*j;t» 

South  St.  Joseph: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

St.  Paul: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Soax  cut: 

1917 

191S 

1919 

JfUw.inkee: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Total,  8  markets: 

1917 

1918 

1919 .■ 

SWtKE. 

Chicaco: 

1917 

WIS 

1919 

Kansas  City: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Omaha: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

East  St.  LouLs: 

1917 

1918 

1919 » 

South  St.  JoMfrfi: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

St  Paul: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Sioiix  City: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

MUvaukee: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Total,  8  markets: 

1917 

1918 

1919 


Total 
slanghter. 


Retained 
for  tuber- 
culosis. 


Per 
cent. 


670,818 
714,120  , 
683,786 

860,147 
451,288 
472,000 

267,737 
299,728 
256,413 

237,777 
306,237 
345,322 

94,556 
108,727 
118,632 

5,966,824 
6,963,728 
6,995,735 


7,560,530 
6,602,607 
8,359,895 

2,890,627 
2,775,329 
4,011,475 

2,236,715 
2,132,068 
2,841,140 

1,653,839 
1,490,954 
1,954,094 

2,109,510 
1,772,773 
2,167,416 

l,229,2>o 
1,190,948 
1,345,770 

1,360,469 
1,232,741 
1,523,503 

1,042,223 
1,121,361 
1,577,398 

»,  073, 178 

18,408,871 
23,781,351 


3,163 
3,706 
3,055 

2,832 
2,974 
2,457 

13,703 
5,774 
5,232 

7,745  , 
9,037  ; 
8,271  1 

4,375 
3,680 
5,717 

149,391 
147,590 
125,638 


1,229,297 
1,016,  m 
1,104,631 

105,137 
128,348 
192,508 

189,441 
171,468 
236,027 

159,817 
119,723 
141,361 

80,638 
68,776 
76,746 

74.227 
60,129 
78,922 

244,591 
216,313 
179,331 

246,540 
272,651 
384,300 

2,329,688 
2,053,579 
2,343,816 


0.47 
.52 
.44 

.81 

.66 
•  52 

5.12 
1.92 
2.04 

3.25 
2.91 


Passed, 
sterilised 


Per 
cent. 


223 

238 
376 

103 

128 
127 

80 
192 
200 

299 
284 


2.36 

4.62 
3.39 
4.81 

335 

121 
182 
131 

2.50 
2.11 
1.79 

6,591 
3,390 
8,021 

16.28 
15.18 
13.21 

31,274 
27,840 
35,677 

3.64 
4.62 
4.79 

3,377 
3,951 
5,551 

8.47 
8.04 
8.32 

8,079 
8.121 
9,466 

9.67 
8.03 
7.22 

2,895 
3,439 
4,111 

3.92 

3.88 
3.54 

1,360 
1,418 
2,087 

6.01 
5.05 
5.86 

991 
1,440 
1,851 

18.00 
16.34 
11.77 

7,744 
6,359 
6,7M 

23.64 
24.31 
21.18 

2,956 
3,191 
2,723 

11.60 

11.16 

9.85 

58,676 
55,750 
68,190 

0.03 
.03 
.05 

.03 
.02 
.03 

.03 
.06 
.08 

.13 
.00 
.09 

.13 
.11 
.11 

.12 
.05 
.11 


.41 
.41 
.39 

.12 
.14 
.14 

.36 
.38 
.33 

18 

.23 

.21 

.06 
.08 
.09 

.08 
.12 
.13 

.57 
.48 
.44 

.28 
.27 
.17 

.29 
.30 
.24 


Con- 
demned. 


I 


856 
928 
710 

750 
631 
396 

2,880 
1,403 
1,145 

1,193 
1,555 
1,309 

907 
622 

889 

31,254 
26,891 
22,067 


25,791 
18,152 
17,  cWB 

5,897 
3,534 
4,189 

4,614 
3,670 
6,359 

2,170 
1,865 
2,080 

3,527 
2,059 
1,860 

1,452 

1,063 
1,340 

3,833 
4,476 

4,984 

1,873 
2,064 
2,859 

49,157 
36,884 
40,570 


Per 
cent. 


0.13 
.13 
.10 

.21 
.13 
.08 

1.07 
.47 
.45 

.50 
.50 
.38 

.96 
.57 
.75 

.52 

.38 
.31 


.34 
.27 
.21 

.14 
.13 
.10 

.21 
.17 
.11 

.13 
.12 
.10 

.17 
.11 
.08 

.12 

.08 
.09 

.28 
.34 
.32 

.18 
.18 
.18 

.245 
.200 
.17 


If  the  percentage  of  condemnations  in  cattle  killed  at  the  Chicago  market 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919  (0.57  i)er  cent),  liad  been  tlie  same 
as  In  1918  (0.78  per  cent),  the  number  condemned  In  1919  would  have  been 
20,232  cattle  or  5,680  more  than  were  condemned  worth,  at  $100  each,  $568,000. 
If  the  percentage  of  condemnations  In  cattle  killed  at  the  Chicago  market  in 
1919  (0.57  per  cent)  had  been  the  same  as  in  1917  (0.94  per  cent),  the  number 
condemned  In  1919  would  have  been  24,382,  or  9,830  more  than  were  condemned 
worth,  at  $100  each,  $983,000. 

Had  the  percentage  of  condemnations  in  hogs  at  Chicago  been  the  same  in 
1919  (0.21  per  cent)  as  In  1918  (0.27  per  cent),  the  number  condemned  In  1919 
would  have  been  22,572,  or  4,673  more  than  were  condemned,  worth  at  $40 
each,  $186,920.  Had  the  percentage  of  condemnations  In  Chicago  in  1919 
(0.21  per  cent)  been  the  same  as  In  1917  (0.34  per  cent),  the  number  condemned 
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would  have  been  28,424,  or  10,535  more  than  were  condemned  in  1919,  worth  at 
140  each,  $421,400. 

The  reduced  percentage  of  condemnations  on  both  cattle  and  hogs  in  Chicago 
In  1919,  effected  a  total  saving  of  $754,920  as  compared  with  1918,  and  $1,404,400 
as  compared  with  1917,  assuming  that  the  losses  on  cattle  and  hogs  retained 
for  tuberculosis,  but  not  condemned  would  offset  the  value  of  the  salvage  on 
condemned  animals. 

On  the  same  basis  of  valuations,  the  reduced  percentage  of  condemnations 
on  both  cattle  and  hogs  at  these  eight  markets  in  1919  effected  a  total  saving 
of  $2,136,860  as  compared  with  1917. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  tuberculin  testing  of  herds  of  breeding  cattle,  the 
elimination  of  the  reactors  and  the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  sanitation  is 
reiiudng  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  is  both  cattle  and  hogs. 

For  example,  in  1917,  0.94  per  cent  of  the  cattle  killed  at  Chicago 
were  condemned  for  tuberculosis.  In  1919,  it  was  only  0.57  per  cent 
That  is  the  best  bai'ometer  of  the  conditons  we  have,  when  we  get 
these  reports  from  the  division  of  meat  inspection  and  see  the  actual 
conditons  at  these  various  markets.  I  have  here  all  the  Middle  West 
markets,  and  the  situation  with  refei-ence  to  hogs  in  Chicago  is  this. 
The  percentage  of  condemnations  has  been  reduced  from  0.34  in  1917 
to  0.21  in  1919.  Now,  something  is  causing  this  to  begin  to  go  down. 
It  had  been  coming  up  all  the  time  until  this  appropriation  was 
provided  two  years  ago.  I  think  the  farmers  are  cooperating  well. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  men  that  in  my  work  as  live  stock  commissioner 
I  come  in  contact  with  men  from  all  over  the  country,  farmers  and 
stock  men,  and  they  are  all  very  greatly  interested  in  this  work  of 
eradicating  tuberculosis.  We  find  the  shippers  and  f^ieders  are  all 
of  them  anxious  to  cooperate.  They  realize  it  is  a  real  menace  to  the 
live  stock  industry.  And  I  maintain  that  the  testing  that  has  al- 
ready been  done  and  the  improved  sanitary  conditions  that  have 
been  brought  about  on  our  farms  has  been  a  big  factor  in  reducing 
the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  already.  And  that  is  the  reason  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  if  we  can  continue  this  work  just  the  way  we  have 
been  doing  for  10  years,  you  will  see,  Mr.  Tincher,  that  the  situa- 
tion is  so  well  in  hand  in  this  country  that  it  can  be  controlled.  I 
had  a  herd  of  cattle  in  southern  Michigan  and  I  had  it  tested  five 
years  ago  and  wherever  I  found  reactors  I  disposed  of  them  and  I 
have  a  clean  herd  and  have  had  no  trouble  since.  And  I  know  anv 
number  of  breeders  who  had  that  done. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Who  tested  yours? 

Mr.  SMrra.  A  Federal  man. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Do  you  have  him  keep  up  the  test? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  every  year. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Is  there  a  local  man  appointed  by  the  governor? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  work  has  been  done  oy  a  Federal  man  entirely. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Sometimes  the  Federal  man  is  a  home  man,  too. 

Mr.  Smith.  Ordinarily  the  Federal  man  is  stationed  at  some  cen- 
tral point,  and  they  go  out  and  do  the  inspecting  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  Brown.  From  where  was  your  inspector? 

Mr.  Smith.  Detroit.  He  is  stationed  at  Lansing  now.  And  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  this  accredited  herd  plan  which  has 
been  launched  through  provisions  made  by  this  appropriation.  The 
accredited  herd  plan  is  this:  It  gives  every  breeder  a  chance  to 
have  his  whole  herd  tested  annually,  and  he  simply  signs  up  an 
agreement  Jto  have  the  Federal  or  State  man  to  maKe  the  test  every 
year,  and  if  they  find  reactors  they  tell  him  to  send  them  to  slaughter 
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or  else  to  put  them  off  by  themselves  so  they  won't  expose  their 
cattle.  If  they  own  real  valuable  cattle  they  frequently  like  to  keep 
them  until  they  get  some  offspring  from  them,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  do  that,  but  if  they  have  an  accredited  herd  they  must  have  no 
tuberculosis  cattle  on  the  premises.  After  they  pass  a  second  test 
and  are  shown  to  be  free  from  the  disease  thgr  get  a  certificate  show- 
ms  their  herd  is  free  from  tuberculosis.  When  they  have  that  cer- 
tificate any  breeder  can  ship  cattle  from  his  herd  to  any  State  of 
the  Union  without  any  special  tests.  Every  State  of  tiie  Union 
will  take  those  cattle. 

This  is  proving  to  be  a  veiy  popular  plan  and  breeders  all  over 
the  country  ai'e  making  an  effort  to  have  their  herds  cleaned  up. 
They  lose  something:  the  Government  pays  a  small  part  of  that 
cost,  the  State  pays  a  part,  and  the  breeder  loses  the  rest  of  it. 
But  he  is  willing  to  stand  that  loss  to  have  a  clean  herd  and  the 
fact  that  he  can  make  interstate  shipments  without  restrictions 
gives  him  an  advantage.  I  am  confident  the  way  this  thing  is  going 
to-day  that  in  a  few  years  we  will  have  tuberculosis  practically 
eradicated  from  cattle,  pure-bred  cattle,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  will 
make  a  gr^at  reduction  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  among  grade 
cattle.  The  way  the  work  has  been  going  we  feel  it  is  most  en- 
couraging, and  we  simply  want  to  give  all  these  breeders  an  equal 
chance  to  have  their  herds  tested.  The  facts  are  there  are  over 
3,000  breeders  to-day  who  have  made  application  to  have  their 
herds  tested  and  the  Government  and  State  men  can  not  get  to 
them.  They  have  too  many  applications  on  their  lists.  And  I  be- 
Ueve  we  ought  to  keep  this  up,  and  it  is  going  to  take  more  men, 
but  as  long  as  the  breeders  are  willing  to  have  their  herds  tested 
I  believe  we  ought  to  make  every  effort  possible  to  furnish  the 
necessary  number  of  men  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  TSncher.  What  would  you  think  of  this  proposition?  We 
know  what  the  test  is;  now,  why  not  pass  a  law  requiring  before 
they  can  put  their  produce  or  stock  m  interstate  commerce  that 
they  must  make  the  test,  that  they  comply  with  the  law  requiring 
that  test  individually. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  frequently  required  now.  Every  State  re- 
quires a  test. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Not  for  the  produce,  not  for  the  butter. 

Mr.  Smfth.  Not  for  the  butter ;  that  is  true.  For  the  produce  that 
is  not  usually  required,  but  any  animals  must  be  tested  you  know. 
Any  cattle  sold  into  another  State  have  to  be  tested  for  tuberculosis 
before  they  can  go  into  that  State. 

Xow  I  would  Tike  to  have  Mr.  Harding  make  a  statement  on  this, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Mohler  a 
question  first.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  note  in  the 
book  of  estimates.  It  reads :  "  It  is  only  necesary  to  point  out  that 
during  the  month  of  July,  1919,  the  department  expended  approxi- 
mately $35,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  only  $7,000  for  indemni- 
ties, to  show  how  the  department  is  hampered  by  the  restriction 
placed  on  the  expenditure  of  its  appropriation."  $35,000  would 
only  be  $420,000,  and  we  are  giving  the  department  $500,000.  I 
take  it  that  is  correct.  Dr.  Mohler? 
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STATEKENT  OF  DE.  JOHH  E.  MOHLEE,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BVEEAV 
OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTEY,  DEPAETKENT  OF  AeBICXTLTTJEE. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  book  of  estimates  was  prepared  back  in  August, 
so  that  the  only  month  we  had  to  base  an  estimate  on  was  July. 
Since  that  time,  for  tlie  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  have 
spent  almost  $200,000.  At  that  rate,  we  will  spend  $600,000  this 
year,  or  $100,000  more  than  the  appropriation  provides,  which  means 
we  will  have  to  lay  off  100  inspectors  between  now  and  the  first  of 
July,  in  order  to  reduce  our  expenses  alx)ut  $20,000  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimates  call  for  only  $1,480,440,  and  we 
gave  you  a  million  and  a  half  last  year. 

Dr.*  MoHLER.  We  are  asking  now  that  the  proviso  which  Congress 
saw  fit  to  put  in  last  year  be  stricken  out,  which  proviso  sets  aside 
$500,000  for  operating  expenses  and  $1,000,000  for  indemnities. 

The  Chairman.  But,  after  all,  the  indemnities  are  the  most  im- 
portant part;  the  inspection  amounts  to  nothing  unless  you  have 
money  to  reimburse  the  owner? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  For  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  we  have  spent 
nearly  $200,000  for  operating  expenses  and  we  have  spent  only 
$52,000  for  indenmities.  At  the  prices  which  hides  and  meat  of 
animals  bring  to-day,  it  has  required  an  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  only  $29.19  per  head  for  indemnities,  so  you  can 
slaughter  a  great  many  animals  and  keep  within  the  million  dollars 
for  indemnities  at  $29.19  a  head. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  the  States  appropriated  about 
$1,800,000? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Almost  $2,300,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  it  was  presented  to  the  committee  last 
spring.  I  understand  other  appropriations  have  been  made  since, 
but  at  that  time  it  was  about  $1,800,000  ? 

Dr.  MoHUER.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  believe  you  estimated  you  would  requii-e 
about  $700,000  for  the  operating  expenses? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Fifty-fifty,  we  thought;  $750,000  each  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  consulting  with  you,  the  sulx*ommittee 
decided  to  pve  you  $500,000  for  operating  expenses  and  $1,000,000 
for  indemnities.  We  wanted  to  be  certain  that  we  were  appi'opriat- 
ing  enough  money  to  pay  the  indemnities.  We  were  off  on  the  esti- 
mates of  the  operating  expensevs;  however,  we  accepted  your  esti- 
mates. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  As  I  say,  at  the  present  rate  we  will  expend  $100,000 
more  than  the  appropriation  for  operating  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  estimate  next  year  for 
operating  exi)enses? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  As  stated  there  in  the  book  of  estimates,  we  would 
prefer  to  have  that  left  open. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  indefinite. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Then  to  be  more  definite,  we  would  rather  have  what 
the  Senate  put  in  last  year.  You  remember  after  the  House  passed 
the  bill  it  went  to  the  Senate  committee  and  the  Senate  committee 
made  the  recommendation  of  $800,000  for  operating  expenses  and 
$700,000  for  indemnities.  That  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  in 
conference  the  wishes  of  the  House  prevailed. 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  readily  see  it  would  not  do  any  good 
to  appronriate  mone^  for  operatinig  expenses  unless  we  had  money 
to  pay  the  indemnities.  Tne  inspection  would  not  be  any  good, 
because  the  cattle  can  not  be  slaughtered  without  paying  the  in- 
demnity. 

Dr.  MoHi£s.  That  is  very  true,  but  the  best  indication  of  what 
we  need  for  the  future  will  be  what  has  been  spent  in  the  past.  And 
as  I  stated  in  the  first  four  months,  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  the  indemnities  which  have  been  settled  were  only  $52,000. 

Ilie  Chairman.  The  contention  is  that  the  free  inspection  should 
be  limited  to  those  who  enter  into  this  agreement. 

Dr.  MoHUBR.  That  is  true. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  on  a  50-50  plan? 

Dr.  MoHUOL  YeB«  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  outside  of  that  a  fee  should  be  paid? 

Dr.  MoHLBR.  Yes,  sir;  in  private  practice,  but  the  department  per- 
mits no  fees  to  be  charged. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  safe  for  the  Federal  Government  to  ac- 
eept  the  findings  of  the  States  ?  For  instance,  a  State  tests  the  cat- 
tle and  it  agrees  to  pay  on  the  basis  of  50-50? 

Dr.  MoHusR.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  accepting  the  findings  of  the  States 
every  day ;  we  are  coonerating  with  45  of  the  48  States  and  accepting 
their  State  men's  worK. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cooperate  with  them  in  the  inspection  and 
testing,  too? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  Yes,  sir;  we  cooperate  in  every  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  safe  to  accept  the  statement  and  findings 
of  the  State  veterinarians? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  Yes,  sir;  and,  as  I  say,  we  are  doing  that;  we  are  ac- 
cepting the  State  men's  findings;  we  are  accepting  their  appraise- 
ments and  t^eir  tuberculin  tests  also.  We  are  cooperating  in  the  full- 
est sense  of  the  word  with  the  State  (^cials  and  breeders  in  45  out  of 
the  48  States. 

The  Chairbcan.  How  many  applications  have  you  for  inspection 
now? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  are  over  8,200  applications  that  can  not  be 
taken  care  of.    Your  State  has  241. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  willing  to  enter  into  this  agreement? 

Dr.  MoHUER.  3,200  herd  owners  have  made  applications  already 
that  can  not  be  fiU^  and  they  are  condng  in  every  day.  Instead  of 
completing  this  work  for  them,  we  will  have  to  stop  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  the  work  done  by  the  States  entirely  ? 

Dr,  MoHiiER.  No,  this  is  all  cooperative.  The  breeders  enter  into  a 
contract  between  ^e  State  and  ourselves  that  they  will  take  care  of 
the  herd  in  the  manner  approved  by  the  State  veterinarian  and  the 
Federal  inspector. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  cooperate  with  the  States  and  the 
State  make  a  certain  number  of  inspections? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  being  done  right  along,  every  day.  The  State 
is  divided  into  zones,  some  of  which  are  under  the  supervision  of 
State  mm  and  other  zones  are  under  a  bureau  man.  Each  accepts 
the  work  performed  by  the  other,  so  there  is  no  duplication  of  effort. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  inspections  have  been  made  altogether 
during  the  year  ? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  The  number  of  herds  under  the  supervision  of  the 
various  States  and  the  Federal  Government  is  21,447,  which  include 
421,264  cattle.  The  number  of  herds  that  have  already  been  ac- 
credited is  1,391,  containing  36,205  cattle.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  16,341  herds  that  have  passed  one  successful  test  and  are  on  the 
road  to  be  accredited.  They  contain  232,847  cattle.  There  are  now 
on  the  waiting  list,  to  be  tested.  3,257  herds,  containing  80,184  cattle. 

This  work  is  being  done  by  about  181  of  the  bureau's  veterinarians 
in  cooperation  with  almost  the  same  number  of  State  veterinarians 
and  assistant  State  veterinarians,  and  they  are  scattered  aU  over  those 
45  States  in  the  various  areas.  We  do  not  have  a  man  from  the 
bureau  go  into  the  same  territory  where  the  State  has  a  man,  but  we 
try  to  cover  the  entire  State  with  a  certain  number  of  our  bureau 
men  and  a  number  of  men  that  the  State  veterinarian  supplies. 
There  is  no  duplication  of  effort  in  any  way. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  the  State  can  do  it? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  State  can  do  it,  and  we  accept  all  the  work  the 
State  men  do  and  they  accei)t  all  the  work  the  Federal  men  do. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  the  State  fails  to  do  it,  though, 
you  send  a  man  in  there?  .    ' 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  the  greater  the  neglect  of 
the  State  to  do  its  duty,  the  more  responsibility  rests  on  the  Federal 
Government? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  true,  but  th^  have  already  paid  more  and 
appropriated  more  money  than  the  Federal  Government  has  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    Why  shouldn't  they? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  am  simply  stating  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  inspectors  did  you  say  you  had? 

Dr.  Mohler.  About  180  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  each  State ;  how  many  in  Iowa,  for 
instance? 

Dr.  Mohler.  About  7  in  Iowa.  We  have  cut  the  the  force  down 
by  20  in  nine  different  States  during  the  last  30  days. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  tnere  in  Illinois? 

Dr.  Mohler.  There  are  about  8  in  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  They  average  about  four  to  a  State? 

Mr.  Tincher.  How  many  are  there  in  Kansas? 

Dr.  Mohler.  There  were  six,  but  we  had  to  take  two  men  off. 

Mr.  Rainey.  As  I  gather  it,  the  gist  of  the  proposition  is  that 
Congress  has  appropriated  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  for  this  work 
and  limited  you  m  operating  expenses  and  the  number  of  employees. 
You  are  now  asking  for  an  increase  of  a  million  dollars,  about  $2«- 
500,000,  and  you  want  that  in  a  lump  sum  so  that  you  will  be  able 
to  have  enough  to  go  out  and  locate  tuoerculosis  and  you  will  not  pay 
indemnities  unless  your  inspectors  locate  the  disease. 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  the  point,  but  we  can  not  locate  the  disease 
unless  we  have  the  inspectors,  who  may  be  termed  detectives,  to  locate 
the  trouble.  And  you  may  be  paying  just  as  much  operating  ex- 
penses to  locate  a  healthy  herd  as  to  locate  a  diseased  herd.  If  a 
herd  is  100  per  cent  tuberculous,  it  costs  the  bureau  no  more  to  pay 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  man  to  find  that  large  herd  of  tuber- 
culous cattle  than  if  there  were  no  tuberculosis  at  all  in  the  herd. 
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The  Chaikman.  If  we  omit  that  clause  and  make  it  all  available 
for  one  purpose  or  the  other,  $1,480,440  will  be  adequate?  That  is 
the  estimate. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  the  department's  estimate;  yes,  sir.  These 
^ntlemen  have  another  proposition  which  Congressman  Rainey 
just  spoke  of.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  about  this 
$2,500,000;  that  sum  is  what  is  presented  there  in  the  resolution.  I 
do  not  want  to  get  this  confused  in  the  record.  What  we  are  asking 
for  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  is  the  elimination  of  the  phrase  which 
limits  the  appropriation  for  operating  expenses  to  only  $500,000, 
which  is  practically  no  more  than  what  we  had  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  estimated  by  the  bureau  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This. year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Practically  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  The  bureau  estimate  was  a  million  and  a  half? 
Was  that  cut  by  the  Secretary  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  $1,480,440,  the  decrease  being  due  to  the  transfer  of 
$19,560  in  salaries  to  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chahiman.  The  Secretary  allowed  the  bureau's  estimate? 

Dr.  MoHUER.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  difference  is  where  some  clerks 
were  employed  during  the  year  and  are  now  to  be  transferred  from 
the  lump-sum  to  the  statutory  roll,  so  it  reduces 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  the  amount  needed  to 
meet  all  your  requirements. 

Dr.  M0HI4ER.  That  is  the  estimate,  approximately  one  million  and 
a  half  dollars. 

Mr.  Tincher.  If  it  is  changed  in  that  way,  it  would  enable  you  to 
have  at  least  double  or  three  times  the  numoer  of  veterinarians  that 
you  have  now? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Not  three  times,  but  we  could  double  the  number. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  only  go  as  fast  as  the  States  go;  you  just 
keep  pace  with  the  States,  do  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  many  of  your  inspectors  are  devoting  their 
time  to  the  inspecting  of  animals  for  export  and  shipment  to  other 
States? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  comes  under  another  provision  here,  under  the 
provision  for  inspection  and  quarantine  work.  That  is  an  entirely 
different  proposition  from  this  tuberculosis  item  which  is  for  the 
purpose  of  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  herds  in  the  United 
States.  Ou»  work  on  exports  is  done  by  the  quarantine  division  and, 
as  you  know,  we  have  inspected  practically  11,000  dairy  cattle  to  go 
to  France  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  fiscal  year.  We  had  no 
money  for  that  particular  line  of  work,  because  we  never  exported 
dairy  cattle  before  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  shipping  from  one  State  to  another  or  in 
interstate  commerce? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  comes  under  this  clause  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  comes  under  this  clause? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  the  export. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  are  you  doing? 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  are  doing  a  great  deal.  We  have  men  at  all  the 
public  stockyards  to  enforce  the  regulations  about  the  interstate 
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shipments  of  dairy  and  breeding  cattle.  We  have  about  42  stock- 
yards where  that  work  is  being  done,  and  wherever  the  owners  send 
in  cattle  to  public  stockyards  we  make  the  test  free  of  charge. 
If  we  have  to  go  aroimd  the  country  and  make  such  a  test,  we 
charge  the  owner  for  the  railway  expenses  and  he  has  to  put  up  the 
inspector  at  his  home  for  the  36  hours  required  to  make  the  tuber- 
culosis test.  All  that  work  is  being  done  under  this  appropriation 
of  $1,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  department  to  re- 
spond to  all  the  requests  and  applications  for  inspection  for  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce,  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  what  Congressman  Tincher  just  said.  We 
are  only  doing  a  certain  portion  of  that ;  the  rest  of  it  is  being  left 
to  the  States  to  do  and  the  States  are  appointing  their  best  local 
practitioners,  approved  by  the  State  and  O.  K'd  by  the  Government, 
and  then  the  other  States  accept  these  tests.  And  the  herd  of  this 
man  the  Congressman  just  spoke  about,  the  herd  of  that  man  vou 
referred  to  in  your  neighborhood,  can  go  to  any  other  State  wlien 
accompanied  by  this  approved  veterinarian's  health  certificate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  extending  that  service? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  are  covering  every  animal  that  is  intended  to  go 
into  another  State  for  breeding  or  dairy,  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  exterminate  the 
disease  of  tuberculosis  and  to  get  rid  of  it  just  as  quickly  as  we  can. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  would  stop  at  a  few  million  dollars  of  ex- 

Eenditure  if  it  can  be  exterminated;  but  when  you  go  out  in  the 
eld  to  inspect  herds  for  export  or  interstate  shipment,  that  is  a 
different  thing.  I  have  been  engaged  in  shipping  for  a  number  of 
years  and  I  have  never  thought  of  asking  the  Government  to  inspect 
my  herd  or  a  carload  of  cattle  when  shipping  to  another  State.. 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir,  we  are  not  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  leave  a  little  bit  to  the  States  and 
to  the  shipper. 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  are  not  doing  that  except  at  the  public  stock- 
yards and  for  special  shipments.  For  instance,  if  a  breeder  wishes 
to  make  a  shipment  to  Canada,  we  go  to  his  farm  and  he  pays  the 
traveling  expenses  of  our  man  and  puts  him  up  overnight,  because 
Canada  requires  a  Federal  certificate.  And  we  do  that  for  you  in 
Iowa  when  you  are  going  to  ship  to  Minnesota,  because  Minnesota 
will  not  accept  the  Iowa  State  certificate. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  accept  the  State  certificate? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir;  and  we  do  not  like  it,  because  it  is  placing 
a  great  burden  on  us  and  is  not  getting  anywhere,  but  it  costs  us 
both  money  and  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  to  be  frank,  I  think  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
every  other  State  should  provide  the  inspection.  If  they  have  not 
the  necessary  law,  they  snould  pass  it.  If  they  have  not  proper 
veterinarians,  they  should  get  them. 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  am  just  referring  to  the  exceptions.  The  regular 
plan  and  rule  is  for  our  men  to  be  at  the  public  stockyards  to  test 
for  tuberculosis  the  cattle  that  are  going  to  a  breeder  or  dairyman 
in  another  StatA. 
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The  Chairmax.  I  agree  with  you  on  tKat,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  to  do  it  on  every  farm  in  every  State. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  not  doing  it  except  where  we  are  obliged  to 
do  it  by  State  laws,  and  we  do  not  like  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  inspectors  employed  in  Iowa  are  located  in 
Sioox  City? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  the  inspector  in  charge  is  Dr.  Thompson, 
located  at  Des  Moines,  and  the  other  men  are  scattered  over  the 
State.  When  the  State  sends  their  man  we  do  not  send  our  man; 
we  are  all  cooperating. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  I  am  speaking  about  is 
going  out  in  a  State  and  inspecting  private  herds,  and  you  said  you 
were  not  doing  that  unless  you  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  State  law. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  mean,  as  Mr.  Smith  has  stated,  certain  States  will 
not  accept  cattle  from  certain  other  States  without  a  Federal  cer- 
tificate. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Because  the  certificates  that  were  coming  with  cattle 
from  these  tabooed  States  were  considered  to  be  of  no  value. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  State  inspectors  have  not  been 
efficient  in  doin^ their  duty;  they  have  been  dishonest? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that,  but  that  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  other  States.  Illinois  is  not  now  but  it  was  in  this 
position  several  years  ago,  and  a  number  of  the  western  States  would 
not  take  any  cattle  from  Illinois  without  a  Federal  certificate. 
Prof.  Woods  just  tells  me  that  Maryland  will  not  accept  cattle  from 
New  York  unless  a  Federal  inspector  has  made  the  tuberculin  test. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  do  not  know.  You  will  have  to  ask  Prof.  Woods 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Mohler.  We  will  hear  Prof. 
Woods. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  men  in  New  York  have  not 
been  doing  their  duty ;  they  have  not  been  honest,  perhaps. 
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Dr.  Woods.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  the  State  has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  the  test  and  does  not  need  to  spend  the  money,  does 
not  that  lead  to  more  dishonesty  among  the  States  and  the  more 
Federal  money  is  necessary  ? 

Dr.  Woods.  Our  experience  is  the  State  is  very  loath  indeed  to 
have  this  quarantine  issued  against  the  State  veterinarians.  We 
had  it  issued  against  us  once  before  we  got  our  service  up  to  the 
standard,  and  we  hastily  got  it  up  to  the  standard,  and  it  was  only 
operative  for  about  30  days.  Now  we  have  issued  it  against  New 
York,  operative  day  before  yesterday,  simply  because  the  New  York 
State  veterinarian  service  has  been  shipping  plugged  animals  into 
Maryland.    We  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  U>  clean  up  the  State  of 
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Maryland,  and  we  can  not  afford  to  have  those  anunals  shipped  down 
here  and  reinfect  our  pure-bred  herds  which  are  now  clean,  and 
consequently  we  haVe  issued  this  quarantine.  New  York,  probably 
within  60  days^  will  find  out  these  veterinarians  who  have  been  doing 
this  sort  of  thing  and  will  eliminate  them  from  their  list,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  educational  methods  to  clean  up  the  veteri- 
narians as  well  as  the  herds  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to 
educate  them  if,  when  you  refuse  to  accept  their  dishonesty,  the 
Government  goes  in  and  does  the  work  for  them.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  almost  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  be  dishonest,  in  order 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  step  in  and  do  this  work. 

Dr.  Woods.  The  State  can  not  afford  to  have  that  stigma  upon  the 
reputation  of  their  service,  and  the  fact  is  they  do  clean  up  as  soon 
as  a  step  of  this  kind  is  taken. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then,  when  the  State  realizes  that, 
it  gets  to  the  front  and  does  its  own  work,  does  it? 

Dr.  Woods.  Very  largely  j  yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  do  not  thmk  you  could  appropriate  enough  money 
to  make  New  York  be  honest. 

Dr.  Woods.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  transport  animals  from  New  York  to  our  breeding  herds. 
There  must  be  some  means  of  doing  that.  We  will  only  accept  Fed- 
eral veterinarian  inspection  up  to  the  time  New  York  gets  satis- 
factory inspectors. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  to  charging  a  fee  for  making 
the  Federal  inspection? 

Dr.  Woods.  I  think  that  would  be  all  right,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  here— — 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  or  outside  of  the  regular  salary  men? 

Dr.  Woods.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  should  provide  for  men  at  these  large 
shipping  points,  but,  if  it  is  neessary  to  have  a  man  for  every  locality, 
I  take  it  that  the  Federal  Government  could  not  afford  to  hire  men 
to  place  in  every  one  of  the  2,900  counties,  and  I  take  it  a  county  is 
about  as  big  a  territory  as  any  one  man  can  cover. 

Dr.  Woods.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  these  pure-bred 
breeders  to  import  animals  from  other  States.  They  have  to  keep 
exchanging  bulls,  selling  and  buying,  to  keep  their  bloofl  lines  up 
and,  in  domg  that,  even  after  you  get  cleaned  up,  from  those  States 
that  are  not  clean  they  are  constantly  introducing  the  disease,  and 
for  that  reason  we  feel  that  some  greater  effort  than  the  State  has 
the  power  to  put  forth  ought  to  be  made  to  clean  up  the  breeding 
herds,  as  Mr.  Smith  has  said. 

The  Chairman.  Inspection  ought  to  be  provided,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Dr.  Woods.  Our  breeders  would  very  much  rather  have  a  Federal 
man  come  in  there  and  do  the  inspecting  and  cut  out  the  indemnity 
entirely.  The  indemnity  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  compared  with 
the  losses  that  a  herd  will  sustain  if  they  have  to  destroy  10  or  15 
animals  woii:h  anywhere  from  $500  to  $5,000  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  we  could  make  headway  in  eradi- 
cating tuberculosis  without  the  indemnity  provision? 
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Dr.  Woods,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  made  any  beginning  on 
it,  but  the  thing  is  going  now  pretty  well  and  my  own  opinion  is 
if  you  have  to  cut  out  anywhere,  cut  out  the  indemnity.  1  do  not 
know  about  the  experience  of  other  men,  but  that  is  true  in  our 
State.  In  Maryland,  if  you  have  to  cut  oflF  anything,  cut  off  the 
indemnity ;  we  will  stand  the  loss.  But  we  do  want  to  know,  when 
we  stand  the  expense,  that  we  are  through,  and  we  do  not  want  some 
plugging  veterinarian,  for  50  cents,  to  come  and  plug  a  cow  so  she 
won't  react,  and  to  send  us  an  animal  from  some  other  State  that  we 
can  not  depend  upon.  For  that  reason  we  have  issued  this  quarantine 
against  New  York  and  won't  accept  any  animal  from  New  York 
State,  unless  she  has  a  Government  certificate,  until  they  clean  up. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Two  years  ago  we  had  quite  a  con- 
troversy here  as  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  $250,000  or  $600,000.  I  think  I  have  the  amounts  right. 
We  were  told  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  there  was  no 
need  whatever  of  increasing  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  to 
$500,000  unless  measures  were  taken  to  provide  an  indemnity ;  there 
was  no  need  of  doing  it  at  all  unless  we  provided  an  indenmity. 

Dr.  Woods.  I  understand  there  is  a  constitutional  liipitation  upon 
the  destruction  of  property  without  paying  for  it,  but  I  do  not 
know  why,  if  the  owner  agrees  to  stand  the  loss,  that  would  not 
cover  the  constitutional  prohibition. 

Mr.  McLauohlin  of  Michigan.  And  following  that  very  discus- 
sion in  the  House  and  Senate,  over  the  question  whether  or  not  this 
amount  should  be  increased  from  $250,000  to  $500,000,  the  Senate 
added  an  amendment,  a  crudely  drawn  affair,  to  provide  for  in- 
demnities; and  the  amount  was  increased  under  the  statement  from 
the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  there  was  no 
Deed  of  increasing  the  amount  unless  indemnities  were  provided. 

Dr.  Woods.  That  was  so  10  years  ago,  but  I  believe  the  breeders 
have  realized  the  great  importance  of  this  move,  and  while  they  of 
coarse  want  the  indemnity,  they  want  the  skilled  supervision  more 
than  the  indemnity.   That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chaibman.  This  matter  was  under  consideration  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  appropriations  were  withheld,  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  contended  that  there  was  no  use  appropriat- 
ing large  sums  of  money  unless  we  provided  a  definite  plan  that 
would  prove  effective.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  the  only  effective 
way  of  doing  it  was  to  provide  indemnities  so  we  adopted  the  same 
plan  as  in  tiie  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Dr.  Woods.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  believe  the 
system  you  have  is  the  most  effective  system  that  could  have  been 
devised  to  get  this  thing  done.  The  breeders  would  not  permit  our 
men  to  come  on  their  farms,  and  every  herdsman  of  blooded  cattle 
would  say  I  am  honestly  in  favor  of  this  thing,  of  cleaning  up  the 
herd^  but  I  can  not  afford  to  stand  the  entire  loss. 

The  Chaibman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Woods.  Now  the  question  is, 
how  far  do  we  need  to  go;  my  question  is  how  would  it  do  to  pro- 
vide a  part- fee  policy?  It  seems  impossible  for  us  to  provide  inspec- 
tion and  testing  for  every  farm— to  take  care  of  every  shipment. 
What  have  jou  to  say  as  to  a  fee  system? 
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TTTBTHER  STATEXEHT  OF  BB.  JOHN  E.  MOHLER,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BTJBEAV  OF  ANIMAL  INDVSTBT,  DEFAETMENT  OF  AOBICTrir 
TVSE. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  would  like  to  say  that  what  Mr.  McLaughlin  stated 
is  absolutely  true,  namely,  that  this  committee  of  the  House,  in 
1917,  did  propose  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  the  eradication 
of  tuberculosis,  but  it  had  no  indemnity  feature  in  it  at  alL 

The  Chairman.  I  made  the  fight  for  it  myself. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  When  asked  about  the  indemnity,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  attitude  was,  if  indemnity  was  to  be  allowed,  $250,000 
would  not  be  suflScient,  but  that  $500,000  would  be  needed  if  indem- 
nities were  to  be  included.  The  House  bill  provided  for  $250,000,  but 
did  not  include  any  provision  for  indemni^es. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  first  appropriation? 

Dr.  MoHUSR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  decided  on  this  plan  and  gave  you 
$500,000,  then  we  jumped  to  a  million  and  a  half.  The  question  is. 
How  much  is  required  now? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  stated  there  were  3,200  applications  for  in- 
spection ? 

Dr.  MoHUBR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  that  is 
only  a  beginning,  that  those  3,200  applicants  have  reported  to  their 
neighbors  that  the  fund  is  exhausted  and  they  can  not  have  it,  and  if 
it  was  possible  for  the  Government  to  give  the  inspection,  there  would 
probably  be  an  a^^regate  of  10,000  applications  right  now  instead  of 
3,200? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  would  not  be  surprised  at  all,  Mr.  Tincher.  This 
thing  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  it  is  getting  far  beyond 
us.  I  want  to  say  here,  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  eradica- 
ting tuberculosis,  that  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  asserting  that 
tuberculosis  can  be  eradicated  in  five-eighths  of  the  United  States 
in  the  next  10  years.  I  believe  that  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which 
Mr.  Candler  represents,  the  disease  can  be  eradicated  in  10  years, 
and  in  a  great  many  of  the  other  Southeastern  States  as  well.  In 
Georgia,  which  Mr.  Lee  represents,  I  would  like  to  have  a  contract 
to  eradicate  tuberculosis  in  10  years.  But  when  you  come  to  some  of 
those  badly  infected  Northern  and  Central  States,  which  I  do  not 
care  to  mention,  I  would  not  want  to  take  a  contract  even  for  50 
years.  I  believe  we  should  take  part  of  the  country  and  exterminate 
the  disease,  and  we  could  exterminate  it  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  in  certain  sections.  Then  we  could  put  a  quarantine  on  or  a 
barrier  around  the  badly  infected  States  and  tell  them  to  enforce 
stringent  inter  and  intra  county  restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
tuberculous  cattle,  if  they  wished  our  cooperation.  But  we  have  to 
be  the  leaders  in  this  as  well  as  in  everv  other  thing,  like  hog  cholera 
and  tick  eradication.  Where  would  the  States  be  to-day  if  we  had 
allowed  these  matters  to  take  their  own  course  ? 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  possible  in  one  State  and  not  in  another? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Because  in  one  State  they  have  a  33  per  cent  infec- 
tion, where  it  has  existed  for  years  and  years,  and  in  other  States, 
like  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  they  have  kept  their  native  stock  prac- 
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tically  free  from  tuberculosis  and  only  get  the  disease  by  buying 
pure-ored  bulls  and  females  from  these  badly  infected  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  further  north  you  go  the  longer  the  cattle 
are  housed  throughout  the  year,  and  as  a  result  the  disease  is  more 
prevalent  among  them. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  very  true,  and  some  of  the  Northern  States 
are  cleaner  than  other  Northern  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  a  fee  system  ? 

Dr.  MohIaER.  I  am  opposed  to  a  fee  system. 

The  Chairman.  In  conjunction  with  what  we  now  have? 

Dr.  MoiUiER.  I  am  opposed  to  a  fee  system  at  all.  I  think  it  will 
be  entirely  unsatisfactory.  ^ 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  There  was  a  bill  before  the  House 
McHiday  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  providing  for  the  inspection 
of  all  Weighing  apparatus  of  different  kinds  in  all  the  stores  and 
the  measuring  of  containers  and  so  on  to  see  that  they  were  exactly 
in  compliance  with  the  law ;  and  it  was  urged  that  a  tee  be  charged 
by  the  Federal  inspector  each  time  he  made  the  inspection.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  .Mr.  Mapes,  read  a  long  statement  from 
the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  I 
remember  his  tiUe,  against  the  fee  system,  claiming  that  it  led  to 
fraud  and  collusion  between  the  inspector  and  the  merchant  whose 
machines  were  to  be  inspected,  and  that  after  a  trial  over  a  term  of 
years  the  fee  system  had  not  been  effective,  and  there  was  fraud  and 
dissatisfaction,  etc.    What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  very  possible.  You  are  running  right  into 
the  personal  element  when  you  oommence  to  allow  an  official  to  col- 
lect fees,  and  you  are  also  running  against  the  private  practitioner 
who  has  to  make  his  bread  and  butter  in  that  same  territory.  The 
plan  of  the  bureau  is  to  keep  abreast  of  this  constantly  giwing  list 
of  requests,  but  to  let  these  accredited  herds  go  back  to  the  prac- 
titioner in  the  locality  where  the  herd  is  situated  after  they  have 
been  under  Federal  and  State  supervision  for  two  years.  And  that 
is  going'to  help  solve  the  i>roblem ;  we  will  turn  over  these  accredited 
herds  to  the  private  practitioners  with  the  idea  that  the  local  veter- 
inarians will  keep  them  clean  and  allow  us  to  go  into  new  fields. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  fact  tnat  the  inspection  is 
optional  with  the  owner  of  the  herd,  you  might  think  he  would  not 
consent  to  have  his  herd  examined  and  tested  and  run  the  risk  of 
having  it  condemned;  but  you  think  he  might  consent  to  it  if  he 
had  some  assurance  on  the  side,  in  a  dishonest  way,  that  he  would 
give  him  a  clear  certificate  if  he  paid  the  money  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  a  possibility. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  think  that  would  grow  up 
under  a  fee  system  ? 

Dr.  Mohl£R.  I  am  afraid  it  would.  The  personal  objection  I  see 
to  it  is  the  fact  that  we  will  go  right  into  the  territory  where  the 
practitioners  are  located  and  compete  with  them  bv  testing  these 
cattle  for  a  small  fee.  With  the  method  I  am  speaking  about,  the 
accredited  herd  would  only  stay  under  Federal  and  State  super- 
vision for  two  years  (but,  of  course,  we  would  have  the  right  to  go 
in  at  any  time  and  make  a  check  test),  and  then  it  would  be  turned 
over  to  tiie  practitioner  in  that  community. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  practitioner  is  in  private 
practice  and  he  makes  a  charge,  I  suppose? 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Where  State  inspectors  do  the  in- 
specting, do  you  know  of  any  State  where  a  fee  is  required  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  not  with  the  tuberculin  test,  unless  it  is 
South  Dakota.  I  know  in  inspecting  for  certain  other  infections — 
for  scabies,  glanders,  etc. — a  few  States  have  a  fee  system,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  that  method.  I  think  that  South 
Dakota  has  a  fee  system  for  tuberculosis  inspection  at  the  Sioux 
City  stockyards.  That  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  criticism.  In 
fact,  we  sent  Federal  inspectors  to  do  the  testing  at  Sioux  City 
for  that  very  reason,  because  we  heard  that  the  man  was  going 
around  looking  through  the  rails  of  the  stockyards  and  the  slats 
of  the  stock  cars  and  then  making  out  health  certificates  without 
applying  any  real  tests.  There  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  this 
accredited  herd  proposition,  because  all  of  the  States  will  take 
cattle  from  accredited  herds  without  any  further  test  and  we  will 
allow  cattle  from  any  accredited  lierd  to  go  to  any  State  in  the 
Union^  and  Canada  will  also  accept  these  cattle  without  additional 
tests.  So  there  is  a  big  advantage  in  makinjg  interstate  shipments 
as  a  result  of  having  a  large  number  of  accredited  herds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Sfichigan.  This  statement  that  one  State 
will  not  accept  a  certificate  by  a  State  official  and  as  to  another 
State  it  will  accept  the  certiiBcate  of  the  State  official  does  not 
appeal  to  me.  It  is  evident  that  where  a  State  is  honest  and  its 
officials  have  been  doing  good  work  the  certificate  is  accepted,  but 
where  they  have  failed  to  do  their  duty  and  where  their  officials 
have  not  oeen  on  the  square  their  certificate  is  not  accepted.  So 
that  if  the  Government  takes  up  that  work  and  assumes  to  make 
the  inspection  in  every  State  wnere  the  local  inspectors  have  not 
done  their  duty  it  is  practically  putting  a  premium  on  inefficiency 
and  crooked  work.  If  one  State  can  inspect  its  herds  in  such  a  way 
that  another  State  will  accept  its  certificate  all  of  them  can  be 
brought  up  to  the  same  standard. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  It  might  seem  to  work  out  that  way,  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin, but  in  reality  it  does  not.  Wisconsin  has  had  seven  States  at 
various  times  refuse  to  take  any  charts  from  the  practitioners  of  Wis- 
consin but  that  number  has  been  reduced  greatly.  I  do  not  know 
now  whether  there  are  more  than  one  or  two.  Illinois  was  in  the 
same  position.  There  were  four  or  five  of  the  western  States  that 
refused  to  take  any  certificates  from  Illinois  men.  I  do  not  know 
any  that  will  now  refuse  to  take  the  certificates  from  Illinois.  This 
case  Prof.  Woods  just  spoke  of  is  a  new  case  to  me.  I  am  mot 
surprised,  however,  from  what  information  I  have  had  from  Mary- 
land breeders.  I  do  not  think  however  that  this  deplorable  conditioh 
is  growing ;  I  believe  it  is  being  greatly  reduced.  And  I  think  what 
New  York  will  do  is  to  try  to  comply  promptly  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Maryland  State  officials  so  tnat  they  can  ship  anywhere 
on  their  veterinarians  certificates. 

Mr.  TiNciiER.  What  you  are  asking:  for  in  this  appropriation  is  to 
make  the  $800,000  that  was  not  used  m  paying  indemnities  last  year, 
available  for  administrative  purposes  for  the  coming  year  and  carry- 
ing practically  the  same  appropriation  we  carried  last  year  without 
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that  restriction?  Which  will  give  you  practically  $1,500,000  more 
for  administrative  purposes  for  1921  than  you  had  in  1920;  is  that 
ri^t? 

Dr.  MoHUBR.  Yes,  sir,  practically  so. 

Mr.  TiNCHBR.  That  would  be,  then,  $1,500,000  for  administrative 
purposes.  And  what  was  it  you  had  in  1920  for  administrative  pur- 
poses? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  whole  thing  is  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  and 
we  are  asking  now  that  we  be  given  the  privilege  of  using  that  money 
as  we  see  fit. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  would  give  you  four  times  as  much  in  1921 
as  you  had  in  1920? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  because  we  got  $500,000  for  operating  expenses 
this  year. 

Mr.  TiNCHER,  That  is  what  I  say,  and  then  you  have  $800,000  of 
this  year's  appropriation  to  be  maae  available  for  next  year? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  correct  this  condition 
right  now.  We  are  not  asking  that  this  $800,000  be  carried  over  to 
1921 ;  what  we  want  is  to  have  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  and 
Senate  making  available  the  indemnity  appropriation  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  for  this  year's  operating  expenses ;  otherwise,  we  are  go- 
inff  to  have  to  transfer  or  dismiss  100  inspectors  and  we  are  going 
to  nave  to  disappoint  most  of  these  3,200  breeders. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  $1,800,000  is  to 
be  used  for  testing  and  only  $200,000  for  indemnities  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  this  item  here? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  $800,000  would  mean  that  you  have 
$1,000,000 

Dr.  MoHi-ER.  Yes;  but  we  are  going  to  expend,  the  way  we  have 
been  going,  only  $200,000  of  that  million  dollars  for  indemnities 
which  means  $800,000  will  be  turned  back  into  the  Treasury.  I  am 
not  objecting  to  turning  money  back  into  the  Treasury;  I  think  it  is 
a  good  thing;  but  we  are  given  credit  for  having  one  million  and  a 
half  for  tuberculosis  eradication,  and  the  funds  are  tied  up  in  such  "la 
way  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  spend  more  than  $700,000 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  note  here  it  states  that  you  are  spend- 
ing $35,000  a  month. 

Dr.  MoHDER.  That  is  only  for  the  month  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  spend  for  the  testing? 

Dr.  MoHL£R.  We  will  spend,  at  the  rate  it  is  going  now,  not  $35^000 
a  month,  which  was  true  in  July,  but  $600,000  for  the  year,  since 
$198,000  have  been  already  spent  in  the  first  four  months. 

Mr.  McLaijohijn  of  Michigan.  $50,000  a  month? 

Dr.  MoHLia.  Yes ;  it  is  at  that  rate,  or  $600,000  for  the  12  months, 
which  is  $100,000  more  than  we  can  expend.  The  result  will  be  that 
we  will  have  to  cut  off  100  inspectors  between  now  and  the  1st  of 
July  unless  something  is  done  to  remedy  that  condition. 

Mr.  McLattohun  of  Michigan.  Then  you  only  want  $100,000  more 
between  now  and  the  1st  of  July? 

Dr.  M0HI4ES.  Yes,  sir ;  if  we  must  keep  within  our  present  limits. 
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The  CiiAiR3CAN.  What  you  want  is  $100,000  more, between  now  and 
the  1st  of  July  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  What  I  want  is  to  eliminate  this  proviso  that  limits 
the  appropriation  for  operating  expenses  to  only  $600,000. 

The  Ch AIRMAN .  But  that  is  a  question  for  us  to  determine,  and 
I  take  it  Congress  or  the  committee  does  not  care  to  change  that 
policy. 

Dr.  MoHuai.  That  is  up  to  you,  gentlemen;  but  you  are  asking 
what  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  we-  sliould  make  $800,000 
available  if  only  $100,000  is  required. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  will  require  $100,000  to  make  up  the  deficit  that 
is  going  to  occur  if  we  keep  going  at  the  present  rate.  We  dismissed 
20  men  on  the  1st  day  of  November  in  order  to  cut  down  the  ex- 
penses. 

The  Chairman.  Then  $600/X)0  is  required,  and  that  is  all  that  will 
be  necessary? 

Dr.  MoHUBR.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  all  that  will  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Just  how  much  will  be  required  ? 

Dr.  MoHO».  What  I  would  like  to  see  done  is  to  have  this  proviso 
eliminated  this  year  by  a  joint  resolution,  so  that  we  may  use  as  much 
of  the  million-aollar  indemnity  appropriation  as  we  may  need  for 
operating  expenses.    We  won't  use  any  more  than  we  have  to  use. 

The  Chairman.  Personally  I  want  to  give  you  every  cent  that  is 
required,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  appropriate  more  than  is  required. 
If  you  will  state  the  amount  necessary  for  the  testing  and  aminis- 
tration,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  willing  to  give  it  to  you,  but 
not  one  cent  more. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  To  do  that,  I  will  go  back  to  the  figures  which  a  year  ago 
the  other  branch  of  Congress,  the  Senate,  gave  favorable  consideration 
to,  and  these  are  $800,S}0  for  operating  expenses  and  $700,000  for 
indemnities.  At  the  rate  we  are  going  this  year,  under  present  condi- 
tions, we  won't  spend  near  that  amount  in  indemnities. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  release 
$300,000  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ? 

Dr.  MoHUSB.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  said  you  would  only  spend  $600,000. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  No,  sir;  I  say  we  have  spent  $198,000  the  first  four 
months  of  this  fiscal  year.  For  July  we  spent  only  $35,000.  That 
leaves  $163,000  for  the  other  three  months.  So  that  we  were  spending 
more  than  $54,000  a  month  for  the  last  three  months. 

Mr.  Hefltn.  You  state  that  one  State  will  not  accept  the  certificate 
of  inspection  from  another  State.  Could  you  not  help  that  work 
by  cooperating  with  the  State  authorities  in  this  way,  by  having 
inspectors  appointed  that  you  could  give  a  certificate  to  of  character 
and  ability?  For  instance,  let  your  department  give  to  the  State 
inspector  a  certificate  reading  like  this:  "This  man's  ability  and 
character  is  such  that  an  inspection  by  him  will  be  accepted  by  us 
and  should  be  accepted  by  all  parties  concerned." 

Dr.  Mohm:r.  Mr.  Heflin,  we  do  that  now.  We  have  a  immber  of 
people  in  New  York  State  whose  certificates  we  will  accept  for  inter- 
state shipments. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  they  have  any  certificate  they  can  show  publicly? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Mr.  Heflin.  From  you? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  from  us.  We  approve  of  the  men  that  are 
approved  bv  the  State  people.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  the  case 
ftof.  Woods  referred  to.  It  may  be  one  of  the  men  we  have  ap- 
proved ;  maybe  not.  But  if  we  find  this  man  is  one  we  have  approved 
or  if  we  find  a  man  who  is  not  doing  the  work  according  to  our 
methods,  we  will  remove  him,  and  we  remove  our  own  men  some- 
times. We  do  not  have  an  infallible  syst^n  ourselves.  Our  men  are 
not  all  perfect,  I  am  far  from  perfect  mjself .  But  we  remove  our 
own  men  when  we  find  they  are  not  workmg  in  accordance  with  our 
methods.  And  if  we  find  it  is  a  State  man,  we  drop  him  from  the 
list  This  case  that  Prof.  Woods  referred  to  is  where  a  man  is  evi- 
dently falling  down ;  whether  he  is  on  our  list  I  do  not  know.  We 
have  between  6,000  and  7,000  men  in  the  48  States  approved  by  the 
State  officials,  and  who  are  approved  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  They  inspect? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  inspect. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  charge  a  fee? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  charge  a  fee  for  inspecting  interstate  ship- 
ments from  one  State  to  another.  There  are  almost  7,000  of  those 
men  cooperating  with  the  bureau. 

TTie  Chairman.  Their  certificates  are  accepted? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Minnesota  does  not  take  them  from  those  men  we 
approve  in  your  State,  and  Maryland  won't  take  them  from  the 
men  we  approve  in  New  York  now.    That  is  the  present  condition. 

Dr.  Woods.  There  are  one  or  two  or  maybe  three  or  four  of  those 
men  that  the  Government  has  approved  that  we  have  not  gotten 
spotted  yet.  But  this  procedure  will  stop  their  doing  dishonest 
work  (and  we  have  the  evidence  here)  and  they  will  be  removed 
just  as  soon  as  we  find  out  who  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  They  give  the  veterinarian  more  money  to  in- 
fluence him? 

Dr.  Woods.  Here  is  a  veterinarian  and  here  is  a  man  who  wants 
his  herd  inspected.  The  herd  owner  wants  his  cattle  to  pass,  and 
the  veterinarian  thinks  it  is  all  nonsense  anyway,  and  he  says.  "  I 
can  take  care  of  that  for  you."  It  is  only  a  case  of  locating  tnose 
dishonest  assistants  or  locating  those  dishonest  practitioners. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Take  our  State  live-stock  inspector:  If  he  recom- 
mends a  veterinarian  in  Kansas  to  you  for  a  certificate,  you  give  him 
a  certificate? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir;  not  in  eveiy  case.  Of  course,  in  your  State 
there  are  some  graduates  from  nonrecognized  colleges  and  when 
one  of  these  men  nas  been  recommended  we  say  to  Mr.  Mercer  "  This 
man  Is  not  acceptable  to  us." 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  He  would  not  recommend  anybodv  but  a  graduate? 

Dr.  Mohler.  They  have  to  recommend  somebody  we  will  accept, 
and  sometimes  they  recommend  a  man  from  a  college  not  approved 
by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, or  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  try  to  accommodate 
Kansas,  because  they  have  that  big  western  territory,  where  they  do 
not  have  very  many  veterinary  practitioners.  Some  of  these  practi- 
tioners are  from  one  of  these  nonrecognized  schools,  and  we  say  to 
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those  men  we  will  allow  you  to  take  an  examination  and  if  you  pass 
the  examination,  solely  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  we  will  accept 
you  for  interstate  testing. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  true  that  you  know  it  to 
be  Dr.  Mercer's  practice  that  he  does  not  appoint  a  man  a  State  man 
unless  he  is  able  to  get  you  to  approve  him  as  a  Government  man? 

Dr.  HoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  for  regular  State  work.  However,  there 
are  one  or  two  fellows  he  thinks  very  kindly  of,  close  personal  friends 
of  his,  that  we  have  not  approved  for  interstate  testing. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  HOWABD  E.  SMITH,  LIVE  STOCK  COMMIS- 
SIONEB  OF  THE  CHICAGO  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Smith,  have  you  anything  else  to  say? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  my  knowl- 
edge the  States  are  making  an  enort  to  secure  high-class  men  for  this 
test  work.  In  our  State,  in  Illinois,  we  have  recently  changed  the 
law.  I  think  this  will  answer  your  quesiton,  Mr.  McLaughlin. 
Heretofore,  any  man  who  passed  the  examination  could  become  an 
assistant  veterinarian.  That  examination  does  not  include  honesty; 
it  is  purely  a  technical  examination.  The  result  has  been  we  have  had 
a  number  of  men  in  Illinois  who  have  not  been  honest,  as  assistant 
State  veterinarians,  and  the  Illinois  Legislature,  last  winter,  changed 
the  law  and  those  men  must  now  be  appointed  by  the  State  veterin- 
arian and  the  State  veterinarian  has  authority  to  cancel  the  license 
of  any  man  who  proves  dishonest.  That  is  going  to  give  us  a  good 
honest  lot  of  men  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  there  any  provision  for  punish- 
ment? * 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  simply  dropped  from  the  list  and  can  do  no 
more  testing;  that  is  all.    ^e  is  taboo  from  any  further  testing. 

Mr.  McKvughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  his  license  taken  away  from 
him? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  license  is  taken  away  from 
him,  but  he  is  no  longer  an  assistant  State  veterinarian.  I  think  the 
States  are  all  making  an  effort  to  meet  this  standard.  In  regard  to 
this  matter  of 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  said  that  would  answer  the 
question  I  asked  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mentioned  the  fact  the  State  men  are  dishonest 
and  the  very  fact  the  Government  would  do  that  work  for  them 
encouraged  dishonesty.  I  believe  that  was  the  question.  That  is 
true  until  the  States  get  a  better  lot  of  men,  and  1  just  want  to  say 
Illinois  is  endeavoring  to  get  a  better  lot  of  men.  That  is  aU.  I 
think  that  is  true  of  other  States,  also.  In  regard  to  this  other  mat- 
ter, I  just  want  to  call  attention  to  a  statement  that  was  made  and 
passed  unanimously  by  the  representatives  of  12  national  cattle- 
breeding  associations  in  Chicago  last  week : 

In  view  of  recent  orders  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
discontinuing  the  services  of  a  number  of  field  inspectors  engaged  in  tubercu- 
losis eradication  work  throughout  the  country,  which  action  we  find  upon  in- 
quiry was  made  necessary  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  for  the  payment  of 
operating  expenses,  we,  the  representatives  of  the  12  American  cattle-breeding 
aflsociatlons — 
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* 

That  takes  in  all  of  the  important  associations,  the  Shorthorn, 
Hereford,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Holstein,  and  so  on — ■ 

in  convention  assembled  at  Chicago,  IlL,  December  1,  1919,  urge  Congress  to 
make  some  provision  whereby  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
may  be  empowered  to  draw  on  the  indemnity  fund  for  the  payment  of  operat- 
ing expenses  in  order  that  the  work  of  tuberculosis  eradication  may  be  con- 
tinued without  interruption  through  the  present  fiscal  year. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking  for,  is  to  draw  on  the  indemnity  fund 
for  paying  operating  expenses. 

Now,  one  of  our  men  has  to  leave  early  and  I  would  like  to  have  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Frank  Harding,  one  of  the  best-known  short- 
horn breeders  in  the  United  States.  He  is  also  secretary  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Harding. 

STATEHEHT  OF  MS.  FRANK  HAEDINO,  SECBETABY  OF  THE 
AMEBICAV  SHOBT-HOBN  BBEEDEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Haboino.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  take  a  short 
time.  As  Mr.  Smith  has  stated,  I  have  a  valuable  herd  of  short- 
horns in  both  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  whose  veterinarians  have  not 
been  very  favorably  spoken  of  here  to-day,  and  I  am  secretary 
of  the  American  Short-Horn  Breeders'  Association.  I  would  like  to 
present  what  I  believe  is  the  general  view  of  our  breeders,  of  the 
American  Short-Horn  Breeder^  Association,  that  tuberculosis  eradi- 
cation is  very  important  and  they  approve  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done.  And  thev  have  in  mind  this  large  waiting  list  of  herds  that 
are  anxious  to  have  free  tests — accredited  herds — and  they  are  also 
advised  without  further  funds  this  work  will  have  to  be  curtailed, 
and  they  are  very  much  interested  in  its  goin^  on  and  this  arrange- 
ment made,  if  possible,  to  make  this  incfemmty  fund  or  such  part 
of  it  as  is  needed  available  for  inspection.  They  also  believe  that 
this  work  is  of  national  interest. 

Figures  have  been  submitted  to  you  that  show,  through  the  work 
of  the  department  and  the  States  cooperating,  the  reduction  that 
has  been  made  in  the  number  of  tubercular  cattle  in  this  country. 
The  breeders  of  the  country  have  been  educated  by  this  work  that 
has  been  done.  They  possibly  had  different  views  and  recommenda- 
tions when  this  fund  was  provided,  as  it  was,  that  more  would  be 
used  for  immimity  and  less  for  inspection ;  but  they  are  so  pleased 
with  the  work  that  they  are  anxious  it  should  go  on.  It  is  naturally 
important  and  if  it  saves  the  cattle  breeders  of  the  country  a  large 
amount  of  money  through  lessened  condemnations  it  is  along  the 
line  of  conservation  and  the  lowering  of  the  costs  of  living. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  mention,  because  I  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  sentiment,  at  least,  anJ  that  is  our 
export  trade.  The  American  Short-Horn  Breeders'  Association 
sent  me  to  South  American  countries  four  years  ago,  because  I  told 
them  I  believed  I  could  present  points  down  there  why  they  should 
buy  our  cattle  as  against  Great  Britain ;  that  at  least  they  would 
consider  and  give  us  a  trial  j  and  the  result  has  been  that  since  my 
return,  although  two  years'  interruption  occurred  on  account  of  the 
war,  we  have  sent  over  200  head  of  shorthorn  cattle  to  Argentina, 
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Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  These  cattle  have  all  been  Federal  tested. 
To  my  knowledge  there  have  only  been  two  reactors  out  of  that 
large  number  that  I  have  personallv  supervised  and  sent  through 
.our  association.  Now,  the  results  or  shipments  from  foreign  coun- 
tries are  very  different  than  the  shipments  from  this' country,  and 
the  sentiment  is  getting  strong  in  South  American  countries  that 
they  can  come  to  North  America  and  get  clean  cattle.  We  are  able, 
through  the  results  we  have  made  in  shipping  pure-bred  cattle  to 
these  South  American  countries,  to  insure  them  against  the  retest 
which  is  required  down  there.  They  do  not  accept  the  test  of  any 
<:ountry  in  the  world;  they  only  accept  their  own  test  after  the 
arrival  of  tfie  cattle  and  we  are  able,  after  the  good  results  we  have 
•secured  on  the  cattle  shipped  from  the  United  States,  to  get  a  rate 
-of  ^  per  iCei^t, 

Three  per  cent  of  that  rate,  approximately,  is  to  cover  the  risks 
of  transportation  and  the  other  5  per  cent  the  risk  of  death  from 
any  cause  whatever,  including  reactions  to  the  tuberculosis  test,  on 
ihe  retest  that  is  demanded  bv  law  in  those  countries.  By  compari- 
son it  is  less  than  half  and  in  some  cases  one-third  of  the  interest 
rate  charge  from  any  other  country.  And  that  is  the  class  of  cattle 
ihat  are  wanted  in  South  American  countries. 

I  just  thought  that  was  a  point  worthy  of  bringing  up,  that  if  we 
^ant  to  build  up  ^ur  North  American  trade  in  those  South  Ameri- 
<?an  countries,  Which  is  possibly  of  advantage  to  all  of  our  citizens 
in  the  way  of  export  trade,  the  sooner  we  can  get  a  practically  free 
<»untry,  as  far  as  bovine  tuberculosis  is  concerned,  the  more  of  that 
ttrade  we  will  secure. 

The  Chairmax.  When  you  speak  about  an  accredited  herd,  that 
•applies  to  those  who  enter  into  an  agreement  to  slaughter  or 
•segregate  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  or  segregation.  This  meeting  has  been 
referred  to  in  Chicago,  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  where  repre- 
sentatives of  these  associations  were  present,  and  I  have  a  resolution 
to  present  from  these  12  registry  associations^  These  registry  asso- 
ciations were  represented  in  this  meeting  by  the  three  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  each  association  and  the  secretary  of  the 
association.    The  resolution  reads : 

As  representatives  of  the  12  American  cattle  breeding  associations,  In  con- 
vention assembled,  Chicago,  III.,  December  1,  1919,  we  Indorse  the  action  of  the 
last  Congress  in  providing  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  the  eradication 
of  tuberculosis — a  disease  that  Is  causing  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
for  meat  condemned  and  for  cattle  that  die  of  tuberculosis  on  our  farms. 

We  heartily  approve  and  commend  the  plan  adopted  by  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  cooperating  with  the  State  live  stock 
sanitary  officials  in  combatting  this  disease  with  the  resulting  that  this  menace 
which  has  heretofore  been  increasing  in  its  destructiveness  Is  now  actually 
declining.  • 

We  urge  that  the  present  Congress  provide  liberally  for  the  continuance  of 
this  Important  work,  tliat  a  larger  force  of  field  Inspectors  may  be  appointed 
to  take  care  of  the  increasing  number  of  requests  from  breeders  for  the  annual 
tuberculin  testing  of  their  entire  herds,  in  the  performance  of  which  work  the 
present  force  is  inadequate. 

We  recommend  and  urge  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000 
annually,  the  entire  fund  to  be  available  for  the  payment  of  either  operating 
expenses  or  indemnities,  as  necessities  may  require,  under  the  terms  of  the 

law  now  In  ton^ 
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The  eradicatioD  of  tuberculosis  will  not  only  conserve  for  human  consump- 
tion great  quantities  of  beef  and  pork  annually  condemned  as  Inedible,  but 
will  also  encourage  the  production  of  both  meat  and  dairy  products. 

That  is  signed  by  the  representatives. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  is  the  estimate  of  two  and  a  half  million, 
which  you  speak  of  based — how  did  you  arrive  at  that  figure? 

Mr.  Harding.  That  the  work  is  increasing  for  the  elimination  of 
tuberculosis,  and,  to  continue  it  all  over  the  country,  it  would  appear 
it  is  getting  larger  in  volume  and  there  is  more  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  for  the  organization  expenses  and  indem- 
nities? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  thought  you  said  your  indemnity  was  down  to  about 
a  minimum  now.    Is  it  getting  less? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  believe  there  is  a  possibility  that  some  day  the 
indemnities  may  increase.  As  Mr.  Smith  has  stated  to  you,  we  have 
had  the  highest  prices  these  last  two  or  three  years,  this  last  year 
particularly,  in  the  history  of  our  particular  busmess  for  beef  cattle, 
and  the  people  who  are  having  their  cattle  condemned  and  are  mar- 
keting them  are  not  receiving  any  indemnity,  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  fully  covered  by  the  salvage  value.  The  time  may  come  when 
they  won't  receive  as  great  an  amount  for  salvage  and  more  will  be 
neeiled  for  indemnity.  That  is  a  conjecture  and  not  a  certainty,  but 
the  work  is  enlarging  and  the  desire  for  accredited  herds  is  increas- 
ing all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harding. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  is  your  post-office  address,  Mr.  Harding? 

Mr.  Harding.  13  Drexell  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  have  a  word  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook, 
president  of  the  American  Hereford  Breeders'  Association.  Mr. 
Cook  is  from  Montana. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Cook. 

STATEKENT  OF  ME.  A.  B.  COOK,  PRESIDENT  OE  THE  AHEBICAN 

HEBEFOBD  BREEDEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  take 
up  the  time  of  this  committee.  I  think  that  what  has  been  done  in 
the  last  two  years  proves  that  this  is  a  very  necessary  work,  and  I 
know  that  the  Hereford  breeders  feel  that  the  department  has  accom- 
plished wonderful  results,  and  we  do  not  think  they  should  be  ham- 
pered for  the  want  of  enough  money  to  carry  it  on  satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman.  Tliank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Shoemaker  would  also  like  to  say  a  word.  He 
represents  the  American  Guernsey  Association  on  the  executive 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Shoemaker. 

STATEMENT  OF  VJL  S.  H.  SHOEHAEXB,  OF  MABTIAND,  BEPBlp:- 
SENTINO  THE  AMEBICAN  OITEBNSIIT  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  add  anything  to  what  has  already  oeen  said.  I  t;an  fully  indorse 
everything  Mr.  Smith  has  said,  and  I  feel  that  your  idea  of  cutting 
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off  the  inspections  would  jneet  with  the  violent  opposition  of  aboui 
99  per  cent  of  the  breeders  with  whom  I  have  come  m  contact.  They 
would,  unfortunately,  rather  give  up  the  compensation. 

The  intelligence  with  which  this  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
department  has  secured  the  confidence  of  the  breeders;  and  it  is  a 
real  tribute  to  the  work  of  that  department,  the  way  the  people 
speak  of  it,  "  Why,  a  bureau  man  made  the  test ;  there  is  not  any 
question  about  it.'' 

Now,  the  economic  value  of  this  thing,  I  think,  is  enormous.  Its 
educational  value  has  been  tremendous  in  Maryland.  We  needed 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  come  and  tell  our  people  that  our 
State  officials  were  right.  We  have  a  prominent  man  m  the  State^ 
and  I  spent  several  years  as  a  member  of  our  State  board  of  agri- 
culture endeavoring  to  convince  him  that  the  tuberculosis  test  was  a 
necessity  and  it  was  breeding  high-class  cattle.  He  eventually  real- 
ized the  Federal  Government  would  not  get  behind  this  thing  unless 
there  was  something  to  it,  and  he  had  his  herd  tested  and  he  lost  56 
out  of  59,  I  think,  and  now  he  is  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the 
tuberculosis  test  to-day  that  I  know  of;  certainly  one  of  them.  As 
I  say,  its  educational  value  is  tremendous. 

Now,  it  may  be  entirely  reasonable  to  cut  off  the  compensation  in 
the  near  future ;  it  may  be  wise  to  charge  a  fee  for  these  tests  after 
a  while ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  good  policy  to  do  either  one 
at  the  present  time.  You  are  educating  the  public  in  a  way  that  I 
do  not  suppose  it  could  be  done  in  years  and  years.  You  are  getting 
results.  The  people  are  cleaning  up  their  herds  and  they  are  under 
pledge  to  keep  them  clean.  I  believe  it  is  accomplishing  a  valuable 
work,  good  financially  to  the  country,  and  I  believe  you  should  give 
the  department  all  the  funds  they  need  for  these  inspectors. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  any  questions,  but  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  give  you  any  information  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  and  I  agree  as  to  the  inspection;  we  ought  to 
provide  for  the  inspection  and  testing.  But  the  question  is,  How 
much  is  required  and  how  can  it  best  be  accomplished  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  improve  on  the  work 
the  way  it  is  being  handled  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  would  be  impracticable  at  this  time  to 
provide  inspectors  in  3,000  counties,  and  I  believe  a  county  is  prob- 
ably as  large  a  territory  as  any  one  person  could  properly  handle. 
It  would  take  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  to  take  care  of  that 
work.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  go  to  the  extent 
of  testing  in  every  county.  Possibly  it  may  be  done  in  connection 
with  a  fee  system. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  think  eventually  you  can  require  a  fee  without 
retarding  the  work,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to 
require  that  just  now — just  as  it  was  necessary  to  provide  the  in- 
demnity to  get  the  work  started. 

The  Chairman.  The  subject  has  not  been  discussed  in  the  com- 
mittee ;  it  was  merely  my  suggestion  in  order  to  get  the  ideas  of  the 
breeders  and  the  department. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Its  educational  effect — instead  of  its  working  as 
the  gentleman  suggested,  that  the  States  lav  down  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  do  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  educating  the 
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veterinarians  in  the  States  to  the  fact  that  they  can  not  do  that  sort 
of  work.  Incidentally,  of  course,  States  are  bringing  pressure  on 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  ought  to  leave  a  little  for  the  States 
to  do.  This  country  is  pretty  big,  and  we  ought  to  divide  it  up  be- 
tween the  States  and  not  undertake  to  take  charge  of  all  the  things 
to  be  done  throughout  the  country ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  the  State 
should  meet  us  half  way. 

Dr.  MoHUSR.  Maryland  is  doing  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  nicely. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  most  of  the  States  are. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  most  of  the  States  are;  they  are  all  co- 
operating in  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Smith.  Before  I  call  on  Mr.  Muim,  who  is  president  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  I  wish  to  say  I  agree  with  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  discontinuing  indem- 
nities. It  would  drive  out  of  business  our  young  breeders,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  young  man  who  hasn't  a  lot  of 
money,  if  he  should  put  his  herd  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Government  and  say  to  those  people  "Test  my  cattle 
and  slaughter  the  reactors,"  it  would  simply  drive  him  out  of  busi- 
ness to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  country,  and  we  are  not  ready 
for  that  yet.  These  well-to-do  men,  the  experienced  men,  can  stand 
that  loss,  but  the  young  breeder,  th^  man  with  limited  means,  we 
have  to  protect.  We  simply  want  to  take  off  enough  of  that  rough 
edge  so  that  the  young  man  can  stand  part  of  the  loss  without  driv- 
ing him  out  of  business,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  They  are 
anxious  to  clean  up,  but  they  want  the  support  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  am  confused  in  my  figures  Dr.  Mohler,  and 
I  am  asking  for  information.  If  I  understand  it,  the  appraise- 
ment of  the  thoroughbred  is  $150,  and  of  the  grade,  $75? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  maximum  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  maximum  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
$50  for  the  pure  bred.  That  is  true.  The  Federal  Government 
does  not  pay  to  exceed  $50  on  a  pure  bred  and  $25  on  a  grade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  total  loss  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  not  the  total  loss. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  meat  is  worth  something.? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  meat  is  worth  something. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  $75  is  pretty  high  salvage  on  a  grade. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  the  animal  is  appraised  at  its  dairy  value,  as  a 
rule,  or  breeding  value.  If  the  salvage  is  more,  he  gets  nothing; 
but  the  salvage  is  never  more. 

Dr.  MoHT^ER.  The  salvage  per  head  has  been  $41.20,  that  is  the 
average. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understood  Dr.  Mohler  to  say  the  average 
was  $29  and  some  cents,  the  salvage  paid  by  the  Government. 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  was  not  the  salvage,  that  was  the  indemnity, 
$29.19. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  hide  will  bring  more  than  that.  The 
packers  are  getting  $19  for  the  hide. 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  The  hide  is  included  in  the  $41.20  for  the  salvage. 
This  $29.19  is  what  the  United  States  Treasury  paid  out  per  animal 
to  the  cattle  owner.  This  $29.19  indemnity  is  over  and  above  the 
salvage  of  $41.20  which  the  butcher  gave  the  owner  of  the  tuber- 
culous animal  as  an  average. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  can  not  make  my  figures  come  together. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  wiU  now  ask  Mr.  Munn  to  make  a  brief  statement. 
Mr.  Munn  is  president  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  also 
president  of  tne  National  Dairy  Council  from  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  yoUj'^Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  will  hear  Mr. 
Munn. 

STATEKENT  OF  HE.  H.  D.  MTJirN,  OF  ST.  PAUL,  MDIN.,  FEESI- 
D£NT  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  JEBSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 

Mr.  Munn.  With  reference  to  indenmities  first,  the  States  vary,  as 
I  understand  it,  in  the  method  of  payment  Minnesota,  I  think,  is 
the  most  progressive  State  we  hjf\^e  in  connection  with  the  accredited 
herd.  I  know  so  far  as  the  breeders  of  our  association  are  concerned 
we  have  more  animals  in  accredited  herds  in  Minnesota  than  in  any 
State  of  the  Union,  and  I  think  we  have  more  animals  of  all  breeds 
than  any  State  of  the  Union  in  accredited  herds.  We  have  been  kind 
of  progressive  out  there  in  that  respect.  We  do  not  pay  anybody 
out  there  in  accordance  with  what  I  understand  from  Dr.  Mohler 
and  Mr.  Smith  some  States  are  paying.  The  law  is  there  you  can 
not  exceed  a  certain  amount,  and  $150  is  the  limit  for  a  pure-bred  in 
Minnesota.  The  salvage  does  not  go  to  the  owner.  If  there  is  any 
salvage  it  is  deducted  from  the  allowance  made  by  the  State  and  the 
State  gets  the  salvage. 

To  come  back  to  the  question  of  the  appropriation,  I  do  not  know 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  indenmity  and  the  overhead 
and  inspection,  and  I  shall  not  say  anything  about  that  other  than 
to  suggest  it  seems  to  me  the  relation  should  be  one  which  would 
carry  on  the  work  in  the  most  satisfactory  way;  that  is,  you  must 
have  a  salva^  which  will  induce  those  who  are  not  now  having  tests 
made  of  their  herds  to  test. 

And,  of  course,  to  get  this  test,  you  must  have  a  sufficient  fund  to 
carry  on  the  inspection  work.  And  I  agree  with  your  chairman  that 
there  should  be  cooperation  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  de- 
partment in  that  respect.  I  do  not  think  it  is  entirely  wise  to  take 
it  away  from  the  State,  because  you  will  get  more  inaction  in  that 
way  than  in  any  other.  At  the  same  time,  you  have  got  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  lead  in  this  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  largely 
a  matter  of  food  economics.  And  if  you  view  it  from  that  stand- 
point, our  food  comes  from  two  sources;  it  comes  from  the  land  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  and  from  the  water,  and  most  of  it  comes  from 
the  land ;  about  90  per  cent  from  the  land.  And  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  food,  over  50  per  cent  comes  from  animals.  Those  are  ngures 
which  are  available  and  about  which  there  can  be  no  controversy. 
That  means  in  protecting  these  herds,  by  the  eradication  of  disease, 
you  are  conserving  our  sources  of  food  supplies  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  real  question.  Because  if  there  is  any  lesson  that  has  come 
homo  to  us  out  of  this  war  above  any  other,  it  is  that  the  source  of  the 
food  supply  is  the  most  vital  thing  we  have  to  consider  in  our  na- 
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tional  welfare.  And  by  eradicating  a  disease  like  tuberculosis  and 
getting  healthy  herds,  we  are  conserving  our  sources  of  food  supply 
and  the  money^expended  by  the  Grovemment  in  that  respect  is  very 
well  expendeci. 

^Miether  it  should  be  tw^o  and  a  half  million,  three  million,  or  five 
million,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  am  prepared  to  say  this,  how- 
ever, that  in  my  judgment  you  could  not  go  too  high  so  long  as  vou 
can  economically  carrv  on  the  work.  If  $2,500,000  will  do  that, 
$2,500,000  it  should  be ;  if  $5,000,000  will  do  that,  $5,000,000  it  should 
be.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  going  to  clean  up,  let  us  clean  up  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  economically  rather  than  to  dribble  along  year 
after  year.  And  if  I  had  my  say  about  it,  it  seems  to  me  in  fixing 
the  amount,  if  I  were  a  Member  of  Congress  and  on  this  committee, 
I  would  want  to  know  how  rapidly  this  work  can  be  done  and  then 
I  would  fix  the  appropriation  accordingly. 

The  Chairman*.  We  are  up  against  this  situation :  The  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  Treasury  under  the  present  condition,  and  the  esti- 
mates of  the  department  are  less  than  $1,500,000.  The  question  is 
are  we  warranted  in  increasing  that  appropriation  ?  What  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  know  is  whether  additional  appropriations  are 
absolutely  required  in  excess  of  $1,500,000.  Judging  from  the  action 
taken  in  the  past,  I  feel  sure  the  committee  wants  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Mttnn.  Those  figures,  of  course,  would  have  to  come  from  the 
department.    It  seems  to  me  $2,500,000  could  be  very  well  expended. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  department  estimates  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half,  or  $1,480^000. 

Mr.  MuNN.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  look  upon  these  ex- 
penditures a  little  differently,  perhaps,  than  some.  We  speak  in 
billions  these  days.  Now,  when  we  are  conserving  food,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  give  consideration  to  the  results  rather  than  to 
dollars. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  say  that  is 
enough  to  do  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  estimate. 

Dr.  MoHL£R.  It  is  the  estimate.  In  view  of  all  the  various  activi- 
ties of  the  department,  and  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  National 
Treasury  and  other  things,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  not  feel 
that  he  should  ask  for  any  more  than  that  million  and  a  half.  He  is, 
of  course,  not  opposed  to  any  action  which  this  committee  might 
take  for  increasing  any  of  the  estimates  if  it  so  desfres. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  figure  arrived  at,  taking  all  the  con- 
ditions into  consideration  ? 

Dr.  MoHL£R.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it.  I  did  not  want  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  the  department  would  object  to  an  increase. 

ifr.  Jones.  You  understand  the  trouble  the  committee  have  in  ap- 
propriating more  than  a  department  has  asked  for.  do  you  not? 

Dr.  M0H1.ER.  Mr.  Lever  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  last  year 
on  this  $500,000  basis,  and  asked  the  Secretary  if  he  thought  $500,- 
000  was  enough,  and  the  Secretary  replied  that  he  could  spend  ef- 
fectively twice  that  much  money. 

Mr.  jfoNES.  I  understand  that,  but  I  say  you  understand  the  trouble 
the  committee  would  have  in  convincing  Congress  to  appropriate 
nH)re  than  was  asked  for. 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  They  had  no  difficulty  last  year.  They  appropriated 
three  times  more  than  the  Secretary  asked  for  in  that  budget  last 
year.  The  Secretary  only  asked  for  $500^000  in  the  budget  last  year 
and  your  committee  appropriated  a  million  and  a  half.  So  that  it 
is  a  similar  condition  this  year  to  that  which  obtained  last  year. 

Mr.  TiNcnER.  Do  you  not  suppose  the  Secretary  took  into  con- 
sideration the  fact,  in  making  his  estimates,  that  the  receipts  of  the 
Government  this  vear  would  probably  be  $3,000,000,000  short  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  one  of  the  points  I  referred  to,  but  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  understood  by  the  members  of  the  conmiittee  that  the 
Secretary  has  fixed  that  as  enough  money  for  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion and  would  oppose  an  increase,  if  in  your  wisdom  you  considered 
it  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  live-stock  industry. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  sav  we  are  facing  an  inevitable  deficit  of  at  least  three  billion 
and  a  half.  A  large  part  of  that  money  comes  from  the  income  tax. 
The  President  has  recommended  the  reduction  of  the  income  tax.  He 
knows  why,  I  suppose,  but  he  has  not  told  anybody.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  said  there  would  be  no  deficit.  He  has  said  that 
more  than  once,  that  there  would  be  no  deficit,  although  these  two 
chairmen  have  said  there  would  be  a  deficit  of  about  three  billion  and 
a  half  dollars.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  said,  also,  there 
would  be  no  bond  issue.  He  has  said  that  several  times  that  there 
would  be  no  bond  issue.  When  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  some 
bond  issue  would  be  inevitable,  "  Oh,"  ne  said,  "  there  will  be  a  bond 
issue  that  the  bankers  will  take."  lie  said,  "  What  I  mean  is,  there 
will  be  no  bond  issue  like  the  Liberty  loan  bond." 

The  Chairman.  You  should  not  say  "bankers  will  take,"  but 
"  bankers  will  have  to  take."    That  is  the  way  to  put  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  So  that  this  committee  while  it 
handles  very  small  amounts  of  money,  relatively,  yet  it  is  looked  to 
to  be  as  economical  as  it  can  be. 

The  Chairman.  Personally,  I  believe  this  is  the  most  important 
work  the  department  has  ever  undertaken. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  And  the  most  popular 

The  Chairman.  Personally,  1  would  do  everything  I  could  to  meet 
the  situation.   Thank  you,  Mr.  Munn.    We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Brown. 

FU&THEB  STATEMENT  OF  HE.  E7EBETT  C.  BBOWN,  PRESIDENT 
or  THE  CHICAGO  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OF  THE  NA* 
TIONAL  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  word,  I  think  the  live- 
stock commission  men  come  in  contact  with  the  producers,  and  the 
farmers  want  this  more  than  any  other  agency  in  any  line  of  work. 
This  work  of  the  department  is  the  most  popular  work  that  is  being 
done  by  any  branch  of  the  Gt)vemment,  to  my  certain  knowledge.  I 
am  speakinff  for  the  farmer  direct. 

I  think  the  department  estimated  four  years  ago  that  the  loss  by 
tuberculosis  as  $25,000,000  annually.  Because  of  the  appreciation  in 
values  of  live  stock,  which  has  occurred  during  the  war,  I  think  we 
can  estimate  now,  conservatively,  that  the  loss  by  tuberculosis  in  food 
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animais  will  reach  fully  $50,000,000.  Now,  if  you  can  make  an  ap- 
jpropriation  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  that  may  save  even 
$10,000,000  to  the  producers  of  this  country,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a 
corKmg  good  investment. 

I  want  particularly  to  bring  out  one  point  that  has  developed  in 
the  controversy  here  this  morning,  and  that  is  the  Federal  inspec- 
tion on  the  point  of  confidence.  I  can  speak  for  the  27  markets 
that  I  i-epresent,  and  they  are  the  largest  live-stock  markets  in  the 
country,  that  the  Federal  inspector  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
producer  and  the  State  inspector  has  not.  That  is  true  in  all  mar- 
kets. I  think  any  hampering  or  reduction  of  the  inspectors  under 
the  supervision  and  employ  of  the  Division  of  Meat  Inspection,  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  would  be  a  great  blow  at  the  live-stock 
industrv  throughout  the  United  States.  I  think  this  inspection  is 
jo{  mucV  more  importance  than  the  indenmification.  We  feel,  at 
the  large  markets  particularly,  great  markets  like  St.  Paul,  Sioux 
City,  Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  Denver,  and  Chicago,  where  the  man 
comes  in  to  buy  a  carload  of  breeding  heifers  or  cows,  when  they 
p)  out  he  wants  the  Federal  inspector  to  inspect  them,  and  it  is  under 
protest  in  most  of  those  markets  that  he  accepts  State  inspection. 
He  does  not  want  it.  He  wants  to  have  Federal  inspection.  The 
Federal  inspection  has  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  country  as 
against  State  inspection  (more  in  the  foot-and-mouth  trouble) ,  and, 
in  a  way,  as  compared  with  State  inspection,  that  never  can  be 
eradicated  in  the  mind  of  the  producer,  the  farmers  of  the  country. 
They  felt  that  the  Federal  inspection  was  absolutely  on  the  level; 
they  felt  that  the  State  inspection  was  not.  And  I  want  to  say,  as 
representing  these  markets  that  I  mentioned,  and  all  the  markets  in 
this  country,  there  is  no  bureau  of  the  Government  that  has  more  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  every  producer  in  this  country,  than  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has;  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  restric- 
tion in  any  way  on  this  inspection. 

Mr.CANw.ER.  Then,  you  think  it  is  more  important  to  look  after 
ihe  extension  of  the  inspection  than  to  take  care  of  the  indemnity  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Candler.  And  if  there  is  to  be  any  enlargement  of  either  one 
or  the  other,  it  should  be  along  the  line  of  inspection  and  not  along 
the  line  of  indenmity? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Candler.  That  the  producers — the  breeders — would  prefer  to 
fitand  the  loss,  to  some  extent  at  least,  as  far  as  indenmity  is  con- 
cerned rather  than  to  have  the  inspection  curtailed  in  any  regard? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  absolutely  think  so.  And  in  saying  that,  I  think 
I  represent  every  live-stock  market  in  the  country.  And  I  think  it 
is  borne  out  in  the  figures  shown  of  the  work  in  the  last  year,  that 
the  indemnification  has  not  been  drawn  on  the  way  the  inspection 
has.  The  pure-bred  breeders,  the  grade  men,  the  fellow  buying  a 
load  of  caUle  in  a  big  market — ^he  wants  the  inspection;  he  wants 
to  be  absolutely  sure,. 

Mr.  Candler.  Then  you  would  favor  the  recommendation  urged 
by  Dr.  Mohler  that  the  limitation  be  taken  off,  so  that  the  depart- 
ment may  be  allowed  to  use  its  discretion  largely  in  pursuing  the 
further  extension  of  the  inspection  work  and  only  utilize  what  is 
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absolutely  necessary  for  the  indemnity  work,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  encouragement  as  to  the  development  of  grade  herds  ana  the 
develoJ>ment  of  grade  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  certainly  would.  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry has  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  there  has  been  no  reason 
why  that  confidence  has  been  shaken ;  in  fact,  every  year  that  confi- 
dence grows.  Every  farmer  who  knowS  anything  about  this  work 
has  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Federal  inspection. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Does  the  average  purchaser,  say,  of  a  carload  of 
heifers  like  you  speak  of,  keep  the  cattle  there  at  the  market  for  the 
36  hours  required  for  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  have  to  under  the  Federal  rules,  Congressman; 
that  is  a  requirement. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  When  those  cattle  are  inspected,  who  takes  the  loss? 

Mr.  Brown.  He  takes  the  loss ;  the  animal  is  thrown  back — ^has  to 
be  thrown  back  and  killed. 

Mr.  TiNCiiER.  The  purchaser  takes  the  loss,  does  he? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  No  inspection  of  heifers  shipped  on  to  the  open  mar- 
ket is  required  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.  Where  they  are  shipped  on  to  the  open  market, 
chat  is  not  required;  but  where  they  go  back  into  the  country  for 
breeding  purposes,  they  are  obliged  to  inspect ;  and  they  are  followed 
back  on  to  the  farm,  and  when  they  come  back  on  to  the  market. 
For  instance,  they  are  also  inspected  for  commercial  purposes,  for 
feeding  purposes,  to  see  there  is  no  shutting  down  out  on  the  farm 
m  the  country.  The  department  watches  that,  and  the  State  in- 
spectors also  watch  that. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  When  he  buys  cattle  he  has  the  Government  man  in- 
spect them? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  the  point  you  make  is  he  wants  an  authorized 
Federal  inspector's  certificate? 

Mr.  Brow^.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNciiER.  That  encourages  him,  if  the  market  has  that  in- 
spector, to  pay  the  price  for  the  heifers  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  and  when  that  animal  goes  back  into  the 
country,  the  farmer  is  so  much  more  encouraged  or  pleased  with 
that  Federal  inspection,  than  he  is  with  the  State  inspection,  that 
that  herd  is  worth  more  money. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  It  would  not  take  many  inspectors  to  accommodate 
all  the  markets? 

Mr.  Brow^n.  No;  it  does  not.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  right  there ; 
they  do  not  have  to  travel  around  the  country ;  they  are  right  there 
when  that  load  or  two,  or  three  loads  of  stuff  goes  out,  perhaps  10 
or  15  or  20  a  day,  and  they  are  right  there  where  they  inspect  that 
stuff,  and  they  do  it  right  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  there  are  not  enough  stock  markets  like  you 
mention  so  that  it  would  take  any  great  number  of  inspectors? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.  That  inspection  should  not  be  hampered  in  anv 
way,  but  should  be  increased.  As  Dr.  Mohler  could  tell  you,  I  think 
all  of  the  markets  now  are  asking  for  more  inspectors,  and  that  is 
the  inspection  that  really  counts  more  than  anything  else,  because  it 
is  the  dissemination  of  these  animals  all  over  this  country. 
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Mr.  Ti>'CHER.  It  is  the  inspection  that  costs  less? 

Mr.  Bpown.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  it  is  this  traveling  around  over  the  country  that 
represents  the  largest  cost! 

Mr.  Bbown.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Candler.  You  believe  it  would  be  better  to  take  away  the 
limitation  and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  department  itself 
to  utilize  the  funds  tvhere  they  will  do  the  greatest  good  to  this  in- 
dustry! 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MuNN.  Did  you  say  the  loss  was  stood  by  the  man  buying 
them? 

Mr.  Brown.  On  the  reactors.    . 

Mr.  MuNN.  I  do  not  want  to  throw  discord  in  here.  I  agree  with 
what  has  been  said  about  the  inspection  where  the  animals  go  back 
to  the  shipping  point,  to  the  farm,  but  I  can  not  say  to  do  away  with 
the  indemnity  and  just  have  the  inspection  alone,  because  you  could 
not  reach  the  source  of  trouble  that  way.  These  animals  come  to  the 
terminals  and  some  go  back  again.  They  all  come  from  the  farms 
to  the  cities,  and  there  is  where  the  diseases  start,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  eradicate  it,  you  have  to  go  back  there  to  eradicate  it.  Of 
course,  the  city  detects  it  by  inspection  at  the  yard  and  that  is 
highly  important  to  see  that  those  animals  do  not  get  back  on  the 
farms.  But  if  vou  are  going  to  eradicate  this  disease,  you  have  to 
inspect  on  the  farm  to  do  it,  and  you  can  not  get  condemnation  on 
the  farm  if  you  have  inspection  alone,  because  the  farmer  won't 
allow  his  cattle  to  be  inspected. 

The  Chairkan.  I  think  we  all  agree  we  should  provide  indemnity. 

Mr.  Browk.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  stating  the  inspec- 
tion should  stop  altogether,  but  I  want  particularly  to  impress  that 
this  work  at  the  terminal  market,  where  the  stock  is  going  back  to 
the  country,  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

Mr.  MuNN.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  where  the 
stock  is  flowing  back  to  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  on  going  onto  the  farms,  visiting 
every  farm,  and  making  the  inspection  and  test. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  It  is  conceded  that  the  Government  can  not  appro- 
priate enough  money  to  have  complete  inspection  of  all  the  cattle 
on  all  the  farms.  T^hat  would  you  think  of  this  as  a  fixed  definite 
policy :  That  we  do  furnish  sufficient  inspectors  for  the  markets  and 
let  the  States  understand  that  the  Federal  Government  is  furnishing 
sufficient  inspection  for  the  markets  and  the  owners  of  the  cattle 
understand  tne  Federal  Government  is  furnishing  sufficient  inspec- 
tion for  the  markets,  and  then,  in  order  to  insure  good  markets  for 
their  own  cattle,  the  State  will  have  to  exercise  care,  and  the  owner  of 
the  cattle  will  have  to  exercise  certain  care  or  he  will  be  up  against  the 
proposition  that  the  Federal  inspection  in  the  market  will  actually 
reduce  his  price  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  not  defray  the  total  expense.  What  would  you  think  of  that  as 
a  policy  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  the  policy  strongly  favor  and,  as  far  as  the 
appropriation  will  stand,  I  also  hope  they  will  cover  the  farms  as 
much  as  they  can.     But  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  inspection  at 
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the  g^reat  public  markets  where  the  stock  is  disseminated  through 
the  farming  districts  is  of  paramount  importance.  Of  course,  tne 
pure-bred  breeders  may  differ  with  me  on  that. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.40  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
Vclock  p.  ra.) 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

FUBTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  HE.  A.  B.  COOK,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE 
AMEBICAN  HEREFOEB  BBEEDEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the 
stenographer. 

Mr.  Cook.  A.  B.  Cook,  president  of  the  American  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Asociation,  Helena,  Mont. 

I  Imve  been  thinking  of  the  appropriation  that  the  department 
has  asked  for,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  something  like  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars.     Am  I  right  in  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Practically,  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Cook.  The  States  within  the  last  year  have  appropriated 
something  over  $24^00,000,  The  breeders  met  during  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Show,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
the  breeders  present  that  it  would  take  more  money  than  they  had 
been  getting  for  the  department.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  a 
little  over  3,000  herds  that  have  requested  to  be  tested,  and  you  can 
not  do  it  for  want  of  money.  I  know  that  the  word  has  be«n  passed 
out  throughout  the  country  that  it  no  use  making  application,  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  money  to  do  it  with.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  if  it  was  known  that  there  was  money  there  would  be  fully 
five  times  that  amount,  and  maybe  ten  times.  It  is  hard  to  estimate 
what  it  sliould  be.  I  do  not  think  that  you  should  curtail  Dr.  Mohler 
and  his  department  and  shut  him  off  on  money  to  carry  on  this  wort 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  breeders.  He  certainly  can  not  give 
us  results  unless  he  has  tlie  money  to  do  it  with,  and  I  think  it  is  up 
to  this  committee  to  try  and  ^et  him  that  money;  and  I  am  positive 
from  what  he  said  this  morning  as  to  what  his  requirements  would 
be.  and  the  way  it  is  increasing,  that  $1,500,000  will  not  be  sufficient. 

Tlie  stockmen  and  the  farmers  pay  a  good  part  of  the  money  that 
is  raised  in  this  country,  and  I  think  that  we  are  entitled  to  that 
much  recognition.  We  are  paying  a  good  part  of  this  money  and 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  little  recognition  that  way.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  speak  of  the  amount  of  money 
Ahat  the  States  have  appropriated.  Do  you  Imow  how  that  fs 
ilivided — how  many  States  there  are  and  the  amounts  that  they  have 
j'.ppropriated? 

Mr.  Cook.  I  think  every  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception 
cf  Colorado  and  Delaware,  has  appropriated.  I  have  not  the  figures 
l.r.ndy.  I  think  that  is  right,  Prof.  Smith?  We  were  discussing  it 
<his  noon. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  wrote  to  all  the  States. 

Mr.  Cook.  You  wrote  to  all  the  States  and  got  the  total  amounts, 
nnd  at  that  time  what  it  would  be.  Two  years  ago  in  our  discus- 
sions here  it  was  asked  if  the  States  would  do  their  parts,  and  almost 
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every  member  thought  that  his  State  would  be  willing  to  help  out 
and  go  50-50  on  the  proposition. 

Dr.  MoHL£R.  All  of  the  States,  with  the  exception  of  Arieona,  Ar- 
kansas, Colorado,  and  Louisiana,  have  made  appropriations,  totaling 
$2^11,850.    I  have  a  list  here  of  the  different  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  for  this  particular  work? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  solely  for  tuberculosis  eradication,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Government.  If  you  want  to  know 
about  any  particular  State,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  tell  you.  Your 
State.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  has  appropriated  $10|0,000  per  annum  for 
this  work. 

ilr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  What  has  Nebraska  appropriated  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  $37,500  per  annum. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  How  much  is  Illinois's  appropriation? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Illinois,  $50,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Jones.  Give  us  Pennsylvania.    We  will  get  them  all  in. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Pennsylvania,  $100,000  per  an^um. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  a  list  that  you  can  put 
in  the  ret  ord  ?     Put  in  the  whole  thing. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  going  to  speak  on  this  later,  and 
I  thought  I  would  put  it  in  then. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  on  now,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Would  vou  not  prefer  to  take  care  of  these  men 
first? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  thev  have  finished.  Is  there 
anybody  else,  Mr.  Smith  ? 

Mr.  ^3iiTH.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cook.    Now,  Mr.  Kiernan. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  T.  A.  KIEBNAV,  CHIEF  OF  THE  TTIBEKCTTIOSIS 
ERADICATIOH  DIVISION,  BXTEEATT  OF  ANIMAL  INDXJSTBY,  DE- 
PABTMENT  OF  AOBICTTLTTJBE. 

Mr.  Kiernan.  Gentleman,  the  tuberculin  test  was  discovered  in 
1892.  It  has  been  in  operation  in  this  country  from  that  time. 
Veterinarians  in  every  State  have  been  educated  on  the  technique  of 
the  tuberculin  test  and  have  been  applying  it  in  every  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  individual  veterinarians  and 
the  individual  live  stock  owners  of  the  United  States,  however, 
tuberculosis  has  spread  to  practically  every  State  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  olaer  dairy  States  it  is  more  prevalent  than  it  is  in 
the  newer  States  and  in  the  range  States;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
spreading  from  State  to  State,  and  the  meat-inspection  regulations 
snow  that  for  a  period  of  10  years  it  was  spreading  among  swine  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year,  so  that  for  1918,  out  of  every  40,000,000 
swine  slaughtered  at  the  establishments  where  meat  inspection  was 
maintained  practically  4,000,000  of  those  hogs  were  anected  with 
tuberculosis. 

It  became  so  alarming  that  the  live  stock. owners  of  America  said: 
"  Something  must  be  done  to  control  and  eradicate  tuberculosis,  if  it 
can  be  eradicated,  because  if  it  goes  on  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has 
been  proj^ressing  for  the  last  10  years,  the  time  will  come  when  all 
of  our  swine  and  also  all  of  our  beef  herds  in  the  United  States  will 
l>econie  affected  with  that  thing." 
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The  live  stock  owners  came  here  to  Congress  two  years  ago,  and 
Congress  provided  a  small  appropriation  to  carry  on  this  work. 
There  was  •no  work  done,  from  a  national  standpomt,  up  until  two 
years  ago.  The  only  work  that  was  done  by  the  Federal  Government 
up  to  that  time  was  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  cattle  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  That  work  has  been  carried  on  for  several 
vears,  and  it  has  proven  beyond  a  peradventure  tlmt  tuberculosis  can 
DC  eradicated  from  live  stock.  Here  in  the  District  they  had,  at  the 
inception  of  the  work,  practically  19  per  cent  of  the  cattle  infected^ 
and  each  year  the  disease  has  been  aiminishing,  and  last  year  the 
official  tests  showed  that  very  much  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  cattle  in  the  District  were  affected  with  the  disease ;  and 
the  department  fe^ls  confident  that  the  disease  will  be  totally  eradi- 
cated from  the  District. 

Now,  with  this  appropriation  that  you  made  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  its  work  started  from  the  ground  floor  without  any  State 
cooperating,  and  in  tw)  years  the  work  has  been  built  up  so  that 
to-day  there  are  45  States  engaged  in  this  work,  cooperating  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  has  been  mentioned  here  to-day, 
those  States  have  appropriated  an  aggregate  of  $2500,000  for  tuber- 
culosis work  this  year.  There  were  33  States  last  winter  where  the 
legislatures  met  and  considered  tuberculosis  work,  and  there  were 
only  two  of  those  States  that  did  not  make  appropriations.  They 
were  the  States  of  Colorado  and  Delaware.  But  since  then  in  the 
State  of  Delaware  they  have  obtained  a  fund  of  $15,000  or  $20,000 
from  private  sources  to  carry  on  the  work,  so  that  they  could  carry 
on  the  cooperation  with  the  bureau. 

The  plan  of  this  work  as  set  forth  to-day  is  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  from  pure-bred  cattle,  the  plan  ftnown  as  the  accredited 
herd  plan.  That  plan  is  in  operation  m  46  States,  and  that  it  has 
been  a  success  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  gentlemen  who  ap- 
peared here  to-day  representing  every  pure-bred  cattle  association  m 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  pure-bred  herds,  of  course,  we  have  got  to  look 
after  the  grade  herds — ^the  farmers'  herds. 

Bast  year  when  the  breeders  and  the  State  live-stock  sanitary  of- 
ficials and  Dr.  Mohler  and  the  other  bureau  men  got  together  in 
Chicago,  we  came  to  the  same  conclusions.  And  I  want  to  emphasize, 
gentlemen,  that  this  is  our  plan  of  cooperation,  not  a  coercive  meas- 
ure, but  we  are  working  together  in  this  eradication  work,  the  farmer, 
the  State  official,  the  pure-bred  breeder,  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  are  going  as  one  man  in  this  campaign  as  has  been  shown 
here  to-day ;  there  is  no  contention  between  them ;  there  is  no  division 

of  plan. 

The  plan  is  "  Now  we  have  got  together  and  we  are  going  to  stick 
together  until  we  control  and  eradicate  this  disease^ — gentlemen, 
we  have  made  a  canvass  on  this  proposition.  There  are  upward  of 
3,000,000  square  miles  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
that  vast  area,  two-thirds  is  comparatively  free  from  tuberculosis. 
It  exists  to  such  a  minor  degree  in  two-thirds  that  the  department 
is  confident  that  in  10  years  it  can  free  that  area,  as  Dr.  Monler  said 
this  morning,  and  preserve  that  area  from  tuberculosis.  And  what 
is  that  area?  A  large  part  of  it  is  the  Southern  States,  where  there 
is  the  greatest  develojjment  of  live-stock  industry  growing  in  that 
territory  that  there  is  in  any  section  of  the  United  States  to-day. 
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At  the  International  Livestock  Show,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  you 
visited  last  week,  from  the  Southern  States,  where  10  years  ago  they 
did  not  raise  anything  but  a  $10  cow,  they  produced  this  year  the 
ffrand  champion  short-horn  of  America,  the  grand  champion  Here- 
ford of  America,  an^  the  grand  champion  A^^s  of  America.  It  is 
in  that  teiritory  that  the  live-stock  industry  is  developing,  and  it  is 
just  as  important  for  the  United  States  Government  and  for  the 
State  officials  and  for  the  live-stock  owners  in  general  to  preserve  that 
territory  free  from  tuberculosis  as  it  is  to  develop  any  branch  of 
agriculture.  We  can  do  it  to-day  at  a  very  much  cheaper  rate  than 
we  will  ever  be  able  to  do  it,  and  by  our  precautionary  measures  to 
keep  tulierculous  animals  out  of  that  territory  we  are  going  to  pre- 
serve at  this  time  that  territory  in  which  the  greatest  advancement 
of  the  cattle  industry  will  come  about  in  the  next  10  or  20  years. 

Tlie  balance  of  the  territory,  as  Dr.  Mohler  says,  is  a  different 
proposition.  Tuberculosis  exists  in  it  to  the  extent  of  from  5  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent  auiong  the  cattle. 

Only  a  month  ago  I  was  up  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  where  they 
have  5,500  farms,  and  where  they  have  cattle  on  5,000  farms.  I  went 
befoi^e  the  county  bureau  there  and  discussed  tuberculosis.  I  told 
them,  "  (lentlemen,  we  are  not  coming  in  to  ask  you  to  create  anrv 
new  laws  or  to  put  any  coercive  measures  on  the  people  of  this  county. 
We  are  putting  up  the  propositioii  to  you  that  tuberculosis  is  a  men- 
ace to  tne  live-stock  industry,  and  therefore  a  menace  to  the  whole 
United  States;  that  tuberculosis  can  be  eradicated;  it  has  been 
demonstrated.  It  is  up  to  the  people  of  this  county  if  you  desire 
to  eradicate  the  disease:  and  the  State  will  cooi>erate  with  you,  and 
as  far  as  possible  the  Government  will  cobi)erate  with  you.''  They 
adopted  the  tuberculosis  accredited  herd  area  in  that  country  as  a 
five-year  plan  for  eradicating  the  disease. 

Gentlemen,  the  place  to  eradicate  tul)erculosis  is  back  on  the  farm, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  by  taking  the  herd  as  a  unit  You  nught 
work  from  now  until  the  end  of  time,  tuberculin  testing  cattle  at 
public  stockyards,  where  you  get  only  one  animal  out  of  a  herd  or 
only  two  or  thi'ee  animals  out  of  a  herd.  That  does  not  eradicate 
tuberculosis  if  it  exists  in  the  herds  back  home.  The  place  to  eradi- 
cate tuberculosis  is  back  on  the  farms,  and  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try have  shown  their  willingness  and  their  appreciation  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cooperating  in  this  measure  in  the  extermination  of  the 
disease  by  gomg  to  tbeir  legislatures  and  getting  appropriations  of 
$2,000,000.  This  is  a  new  work,  two  years  old.  It  has  met  with 
almost  univei*sal  approval.  They  ai'e  engaged  in  it  in  45  States,  and 
we  know  that  within  the  next  year  or  two  the  other  three  States  will 
be  actively  engaged  in  the  work.  It  is  only  a  proposition  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  demands  for  the  work.  Of  course,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
States  to  look  after  the  live-stock  industry  in  the  States;  but  this  is 
a  national  proposition.  Cows  that  are  in  one  State  to-day  may  be 
over  in  another  State  to-morrow,  and  unlevss  you  control  this  disease 
of  tuberculosis,  it  is  no  respecter  of  State  lines  and  it  will  go  across. 

The  people  have  demonstrated  that  they  want  this  work,  and  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  coining  here  before  I  remember  sonae  of  the 
members  stated  that  it  ought  to  be  done  on  the  cooperative  basis. 
That  is  what  we  have  undertaken  to  do,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  on 
a  cooperative  basis,  it  is  on  a  logical  basis,  it  is  on  a  plan  that  if 
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carried  out  can  not  help  but  succeed  in  eradicating  tuberculosis,  or 
reducing  it  to  a  very  small  percentage. 

There  was  some  mention  made  this  morning  about  employing  the 
services  of  private  veterinarians.  Our  plan  for  this  work  is,  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  Congress  will  never,  and  probably  it  should 
not  ever,  appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  employ  enough 
officials  to  go  around  the  countiy  testing  all  the  cows,  and  supple- 
mented by  congressional  appropriations.  The  48  States  would  never 
appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  go  aroimd  and  test 
everybody's  cows,  and  I  do  not  think  it  right  that  they  ^ould.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  demonstration  in  all  these  States  and  to  get 
this  thing  on  a  working  basis. 

We  contemplate  under  this  accredited  herd  plan — and  that  is  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  breeders  and  approved  of  by  every  State  in 
the  United  States  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry — ^that 
after  a  herd  has  been  accredited  two  years,  that  herd  may  be  turned 
back  to  the  private  veterinarian  and  the  department  get  rid  of 
that  herd,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  on  new  herds.  The  private  veteri- 
narian will  be  paid  by  the  private  individuals. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  Dr.  Mohler  said  this  morning,  there  are 
about  6,000  private  veterinarians  in  the  United  States  who  have  been 
approved  of  to  test  cattle  for  interstate  shipment.  We  contemplate 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  these  6,000,  or  maybe  10,000,  or  the 
veterinarians  of  the  United  States  will  be  engaged  in  this  official 
work  of  eradicating  tuberculosis,  not  paid  out  of  the  Government's 
funds  or  paid  out  of  the  State  treasuries,  but  paid  by  the  owners. 
And  we  are  building  along  those  lines,  getting  everybody  acquainted 
with  the  work  and  building  up  efficiency  of  the  veterinarians 
throughout  the  United  States,  so  that  in  time  they  can  serve  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  educated  and  help  in  the  control  and 
eradication  of  the  diseases. 

Another  pi*oject  in  this  work  is  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis 
from  an  area.  Take  a  county,  for  instance.  In  several  States  we 
are  now  engaged  in  the  eradication  of  the  disease  from  a  county.  In 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  Hinds  County  and  Clay  County,  the 
people  voted  on  the  proposition  there,  "  Shall  we  eradicate  tubercu- 
losis from  livestock?"  By  very  substantial  majorities  that  was  car- 
ried in  both  elections,  and  they  are  so  engaged  in  the  eradication 
of  this  disease  from  those  counties.  After  they  clean  up  the  disease 
in  those  counties,  then  they  will  have  to  be  protected  from  the  infec- 
tion of  cattle  from  other  States.  And  another  advantage  is  that 
after  they  clean  up  the  disease  from  those  counties  the  work  will 
spread  from  county  to  county  until  it  embraces  a  large  area  of  the 
State,  and  probably  the  entire  State;  and  then,  when  that  area  is 
clean,  the  county,  or  a  group  of  counties,  or  the  entire  State,  may 
become  clean ;  then  the  intei*state  shipment  of  cattle  from  that  terri- 
tory may  be  permitted  without  any  further  tuberculin  testing. 

So  that  you  see  it  is  all  working  to  that  time  when  the  interstate 
movement  of  cattle  can  be  facilitated  without  restrictions.  That  is 
what  we  are  working  to.  But  until  that  time  comes  every  State  and 
everv  breeder  must  exercise  eternal  vigilance  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  movement  of  diseased  animals  from  one  State  into  aii^ 
other. 


. .  --  --:'»-.  J 
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In  the  Western  States,  in  the  arid  section  of  the  West,  tuberculosis 
is  not  known  among  the  range  cattle,  or  it  exists  to  a  very  insignifi- 
cant degree.  The  only  place  you  will  find  the  disease  there  is  down 
in  the  vaUeys  where  tney  started  little  dairy  herds  and  brought  cat- 
tle in  from  the  older  dairy  States.  There  you  will  find  a  g(X)d  deal 
of  the  disease.  So  that  it  is  in  those  areas  we  must  put  foi1;h  the 
great  effort  to  free  them  from  what  little  disease  there  is,  and  then 
preserve  them  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  other  areas  carry 
on  this  work  according  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  That  is  the 
whole  plan  we  have  in  mind ;  not  to  get  any  drastic  laws  and  make 
it  compulsory  to  have  animals  tested,  but  to  build  up  among  the 
live-stock  owners  of  America  a  <jonfidence  in  the  ability  to  control 
and  eradicate  this  disease.    Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speakmg  about  the  dairy  herds.  What 
are  the  conditions  as  to  introducing  new  stock  into  a  herd  ? 

Mr.  KiSRNAK.  Into  an  accredits  herd? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  Before  an  animal  can  be  introduced  into  an  ac- 
credited herd  it  must  have  had  two  tuberculin  tests,  separated  by  a 
period  of  60  days. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  part  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  The  owner  signs  an  a^ement  to  that  effect;  yes, sir. 

Mr.  Rainet.  You  heard  the  discussion  this  morning  between  Mr. 
Brown  of  Chicago  and  Mr.  Munn  from  St.  Paul.  There  seems  to  be 
t  conflict  of  understanding  with  reference  to  this  appropriation. 
Mr.  Brown  suggested  that  in  his  estimation,  inspection  was  para- 
mount; that  indemnity  should  be  allowed,  but  if  either  one  were  to  be 
curtailed,  probably  it  would  be  preferable  that  indemnity  be  cur- 
tailed. The  gentlemen  from  St.  Paul  suggested  that  the  farmers 
might  strenuously  object  to  that. 

Is  your  idea  ot  the  situation  this :  That  the  amount  to  be  allowed 
by  C<mgress  should  be  given  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a 
lump  sum,  and  that  they  should  pay  for  inspection  whatever  inspec- 
tion is  necessary,  and  that  they  should  also  apply  the  necessary 
amount  to  indenmity ;  and  in  applying  the  amount  to  indemnity  that 
will  necessarily  lower  the  amount  appropriated  that  they  can  use  in 
salaries,  but  that  the  department  should  have  discretionary  powers, 
that  it  should  be  voted  in  a  lump  sum,  and  that  it  should  be  an 
elastic  appropriation,  and  that  you  men  who  go  about  this  particular 
thing  should  use  it  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  Yes;  those  are  my  views  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Rainet.  In  that  way  you  could  provide  for  the  inspection 
now,  and  at  the  same  time  take  care  of  the  indemnity  also  as  it  arises  ? 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  Yes,  sir.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to  me,  if  the 
State  or  the  Government,  after  testing  cattle,  condemns  them  and 
takes  them  away  from  the  owner  for  the  welfare  of  the  live-stock 
industrv,  that  the  State  or  the  Government  should  reimburse  the 
owner  for  the  loss,  or  partially  reimburse  him,  at  least. 

Mr.  Kainet.  In  the  appropriation  as  it  stands  you  are  limited 
to  a  certain  amount  for  indemnity,  and  a  certain  amount  for  inspec- 
tion, and  the  amount  allotted  for  inspection  does  not  give  the  depart- 
ment opportunity  to  comply  with  the  innumerable  requests  that  nave 
been  made  for  inspection? 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  That  states  the  case. 
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Mr.  Rainey.  The  only  way  you  can  carry  on  your  work  eflfectively 
is  to  have  a  more  elastic  fund,  so  that  you  can  send  out  the  inspec- 
tors to  discover  this  disease  by  inspection  ? 

Mr.  KiERNAN.  That  states  it  exactly,  according  to  my  view  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kiernan. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  last  time  I  was  here  I  made  a  plea  for  the  veteri- 
narians, to  increase  their  stipend.  Dr.  Kiernan  is  a  veterinarian,  and 
I  think  he  is  wasting  his  time  working  for  the  Government  He 
ought  to  get  outside  where  he  can  make  more  money. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mentioned  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Munn.  Mr.  Brown  represents  the  various  live-stock 
exchanges  throughout  the  country,  and  he  feels  the  great  importance 
of  stock-yard  inspection  to  prevent  the  shipping  out  of  these  animals 
from  the  yards  to  the  farms;  but  in  his  belief  in  that  work  he  also 
believes  just  as  heartily  in  the  testing  out  on  the  farms.  I  know 
Mr.  Brown  very  well,  and  I  know  that  he  feels  greatly  encouraged 
over  tlie  testing  and  accerditing  of  herds  in  the  country.  I  think  both 
of  them  are  equally  important.  It  is  absolutely  true  that  the  disease 
exists  in  the  stockyards  because  it  exists  on  the  farms  first.  And  so 
Mr,  Munn  is  right  in  saying  that  we  ought  to  give  greater  attention 
to  this  cleaning-up  process  on  the  farms,  and  that  would  decrease  the 
disease  in  the  stockyards. 

Just  one  other  point  I  want  to  make  with  regard  to  our  produc- 
tion of  live  stock,  and  that  is  this :  I  mentioned,  this  morning  that 
we  had  now  the  highest  prices  on  beef  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Top  prices  for  beef  were  21  cents  in  Chicago  yesterday.  Those  are 
the  very  highest  prices,  and  that  is  due  to  scarcity.  We  have  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  cattle  in  the  country,  and  I  fear  that  unless 
we  can  stimulate  production  we  are  going  to  see  prices  higher,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  consumers.  We  have  a  shortage  of  cattle  in 
this  country.  The  range  is  no  longer  able  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  feeders.  The  range  has  reached  its  limit.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  an  increase  of  cattle  throughout  the  United  States,  they  must 
come  largely  from  our  farms,  and  if  we  are  going  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  cattle  on  our  farms  we  ought  to  do  everjrthing  we  can 
to  build  up  the  industry  on  a  healthy  basis.  We  can  not  build  up 
any  industry  on  a  diseased  basis.  So  that  this  is  right  in  line  with 
ouir  campaign  for  progressive  production  to  eliminate  this  disease, 
which  is  a  positive  hindrance  to  development  I  want  to  make  that 
clear. 

The  Chairman,  Have  you  any  others  to  be  heard,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  of  any  others. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hays,  do  you  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEHENT  OF  KB.  XAETIN  EATS,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  COUHSEI 
OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FABHEBS'  AND  LXYE  STOCK  DEALEBS* 
ASSOCIATION  (INC.). 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  am  from  Boston,  Mass.,  and  I  represent  the  New 
England  Farmers'  and  Live  Stock  Dealers'  Association  (Inc.).  That 
is  a  Massachusetts  incorporation,  organized  in  1918. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  position  do  you  have  in  that  association  or  or- 
ganization ? 
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ilr.  Hats.  I  am  counsel  for  them. 

Mr.  JbxES.  It  is  an  association  of  farmers  and  whcm? 

Mr.  Hays.  Massachusetts  farmers  and  live  stock  dealers.  That 
association  has  a  membership  at  the  present  time  of  about  150  farm- 
ers, cattle  raisers  and  cattle  dealers  in  all  the  New  England  States. 

Tlie  market  for  cattle  for  those  people  is  the  Brighton  stockyards 
at  Boston,  Mass. 

Until  July  1,  1919,  the  cattle  at  the  Brighton  stockyards  were 
under  State  inspection.  On  that  date  the  Federal  Government  took 
over  the  inspection. 

I  am  addressing  my  remarks  to  this  honorable  committee  in  refer- 
ence to  tuberculin  tests.  These  tests  are  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations  with  which  jou  are  all  familiar  and  I  will  not  .take  up 
your  time  with  the  details  unless  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  any  one  of 
the  other  members  of  your  committee  desire  to  question  me. 

After  a  cow  has  been  ordered  killed  by  the  Government  inspector 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  chart  after  inoculation  shows  her  to  be  a 
"  reactor  "  there  is  always  a  post-mortem  examination.  If  after  such 
a  post-mortem  examination  no  lesion  is  foimd  there  is  no  way  of 
showing  that  the  animal  was  tubercular.  Under  the  present  condi- 
tions the  owner  of  this  animal  has  no  redress.  That  is  the  grievance 
of  my  clients. 

We  find  no  fault  if  an  animal  is  ordered  kiUed  and  a  post-mortem 
examination  shows  lesions,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  a  great  hardship 
and  wrong  is  inflicted  upon  us  if  through  no  fault  or  act  of  ours  an 
animal  is  condemned  and  ordered  kiUed  because  it  is  decreed  tubercu- 
lar and  thereafter  is  found  healthy  and  free  from  tuberculosis. 

Since  the  Government  inspection  on  July  1  last  and  to  date  about 

150  milch  cows  were  wrongfully  killed^nd  I  beg  to  present  herewith 

a  copy  of  a  letter  and  inclosure  from  Dr.  E.  A.  Grossman,  inspector 

of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Boston,  Mass. : 

November  12,  1919. 
Habtin  Hats,  Esq., 

18  TremotU  Street,  Bo$ton,  Mass. 

Dkax  Sn :  As  per  year  request,  please  find  inclosed  list  of  cattle  slaughtered 
and  no  lesions  found  covering  the  period  from  July  9, 1919,  to  October  30,  1919, 
inclusive. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  A.  Grossman, 

Inspector  in  Charge. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  cattle  slaughtered,  with  the  names  of  the 

owners,  which  is  as  follows : 

UM  of  cattle  slaughtered  and  no  lesions  found  from  July  9  to  Oct.  30,  1919, 

inclusive. 


W.  A.  Ritker 82 

I).  A.  Walker 3 

E.  J.  Blanchard 2 

F.  U  Libby 11 

W.  (\  Savage 1 

Burllnpanie 3 

F.  0.  Thompson 1 

Aa»tln   Brooks 7 

F.  L.  Brown  &  Son 1 

V.  Hanson 2 

C.  J.  Hanson 1 

DorandBros 5 

I).  Simon 1 

Barman *  1 

164315—20 15 


G.  B.  Farr 2 

Putnam    Bros 9 

B.  Cro&by 3 

C.  H.  Gaj^e 6 

Atwood 2 

McSatyre 1 

Corey 3 

J.  A.  Clark 2 

Levine 1 

Gleason 1 

Fogjr 1 


Total 102 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there,  altogether? 

Mr.  HArs.  The  total  is  102. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  percentage  of  the 
total  ? 

Mr.  Hats.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  318  were  ordered  killed,  and 
131  were  found  without  lesions. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Nearly  50  pefr  cent? 

Mr.  Hays.  Nearly  50  per  cent,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  this  list  there  were  102? 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is  by  Dr.  Grossman's  figures,  from  July  9  to  Octo- 
ber 30,  1919. 

Mr.  Jones.  Your  data  are  for  the  year? 

Mr.  Hays.  They  only  commence  July  1.  Previous  to  that  we  were 
under  Massachusetts  State  inspection. 

Mr.  JoN^s.  Within  what  period  of  time  did  the  slaughter  of  131 
animals  take  place? 

Mr.  Hays.  From  July  1  up  to  date. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Those  inspections  must  have  been 
largely  by  State  inspectors? 

Mr.  Hays.  They  were  entirely  by  Federal  inspectors.  The  State 
inspection  ceased  on  the  1st  day  of  July  and  the  Federal  inspection 
commenced. 

Mr.  Candler.  Do  they  not  have  State  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Hats.  There  are  State  inspectors  there,  but  this  is  all  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Federal  inspectors. 

Mr,  Candler.  Do  the  Federal  inspectors  report  to  the  State  in- 
spectors?   Do  they  work  xmder  them  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  No  ;  they  do  not.  The  tuberculin  testing  in  that  yard 
I  am  informed  is  entirely  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  are  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Kieman  made  an  investigation  of  that. 

Mr.  Kiernan.  They  are  employed  by  the  bureau  and  State, 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  the  percentage  that  is  usually  found  without 
lesions  ? 

Dr.  MonLER.  No.  I  think  the  Brighton  tests  show  up  the  poorest 
of  any  for  reasons  which  I  will  mention  later.  We  have  all  the 
tests  at  the  various  stockyards  here  and  many  of  them  will  show  as 
satisfactory  as  tests  on  farms. 

Mr.  Hays.  Permit  me  to  illustrate  how  that  affects  mv  clients.  I 
quote  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  William  A.  Bicker,  ft 
cattle  dealer  from  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  dated  November  17. 1919: 

Cow  No.  41788.  My  No.  3416  proved  to  be  all  right ;  no  lesions  at  all.  Now, 
I  had  this  cow  sold  to  Mr.  Cobum  for  $125  and  I  realized  from  same  for  beef 
purposes  only  $32.    Now,  here  is  a  loss  to  me  of  $93. 

The  loss  in  these  cases  will  probably  average  $100  per  animal,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  people  whom  I  represent  are  to  a  large  extent  small 
cattle  dealers  it  has  resulted  in  some  instances  in  such  great  hardship 
that  the  profits  of  an  efntire  vear  w  ere  lost  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
has  put  the  cattle  raiser  and  shipper  out  of  business. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  provide  for  reimbursement  in  instances 
such  as  I  have  cited  and  until  July  1,  1919,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  reimbursed  the  owner  in  all  instances  where  no  lesions 
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were  found  after  an  animal  had  been  ordered  killed  after  tuberculin 
tests  and  no  lesions  had  been  fonnd. 
We  earnestly  desire  your  favorable  consideration  for  an  appro- 

E nation  so  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
ave  the  ri^t  to  pay  the  difference  between  what  the  carcass  brings 
for  beef,  plus  the  value  of  the  hide  and  the  value  of  the  animal 
before  slaughter. 

I  have  been  in  conference  with  Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  at  Washingjton,  D.  C,  with  Dr.  E.  A.  Grossman, 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
with  other  veterinarians  connected  with  the  department  and  they 
are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  such  legislation  as  I  am  asking 
for  should  be  favorably  acted  upon.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
opposition  to  the  proposed  legislation  and  necessary  appropriation 
and  as  I  can  conceive  of  none  from  any  source,  I  am  not  going  to 
burden  your  honorable  committee  with  any  extended  remarks. 

If  the  principle  involved  appeals  to  your  sense  of  fairness  and 
justice,  I  believe  you  should  make  the  taking  effect  of  the  legisla- 
tion retroactive  to  July  1,  1919,  so  that  those  persons  who  have 
suffered  because  of  the  conditions  which  I  have  described,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  may  be  reimbursed,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Animal  Industry.  Having  presented  a  situa- 
tion which  admittedly  requires  alleviation,  I  leave  the  cause  of  the 
people  whom  I  represent  to  your  consideration  and  I  earnestly  urge 
speedy  action. 

I  mi^ht  supplement  this,  if  I  may  be  permitte<l,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  stating  that  our  situation  is  not  analogous  to  tliat  of  the  gentle- 
man who  preceded  in  the  other  hearing.  When  an  animal  is  con- 
demned, and  there  are  lesions  found,  the  people  that  I  represent 
ask  for  nothing  from  the  Government,  and  are  perfectly  willing  to 
have  the  animal  slaughtered  and  to  pocket  their  loss. 

It  is  only  when  an  animal  has  been  slawghtei-ed  under  the  direc- 
tion and  by  order  of  the  Government,  and  the  Government  can  not 
prove  its  case — in  other  words  where  no  lesion  is  found  in  the 
animal,  and  it  is  therefore  presumably  healthy — that  I  ask  that  the 
men  I  repi-esent  be  not  burdened  with  a  loss  which  they  did  not 
contribute  to  in  any  way. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  WTiat  is  the  proceeding  in  a  case 
like  you  speak  of  there?  The  writer  of  this  letter  had  a  cow  which 
he  said  that  he  had  sold  for  $12.5  before  it  was  killed. 

Mr.  Hays.  For  $125. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  when  the  butcher  handled  it, 
it  was  worth  only  $'^5. 

Mr.  Hays.  Only  $32,  in  th'\^  case.     Thev  run  from  $30  to  $50. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  There  was  an  appraisement  of  the 
value  of  the  cow  before  she  was  slaughtered,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Hays.  Not  necessarily.  He  brought  the  cow  there  for  sale, 
and  sold  the  cow  for  $125.    These  are  dairy  cows,  you  know. 

The  Chaibman.  He  sold  the  cow  subject  to  test? 

Mr.  Hays.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  cow  was  sold  subject  to 
the  test,  of  course.    There  is  no  liability  to  produce  the  cow. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  he  sold  it,  he  could  have  got  his  money  under  the 
sale. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  understand  that  whei-e  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  cooperating  with  the  State  authorities, 
slaughters  an  animal,  there  is  an  estimate  made  of  its  value  for 
breeding  purposes  or  for  beef,  so  that  there  must  have  been  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  this  cow  before  she  was  killed. 

Mr.  Hays.  You  mean  an  estimate  by  the  Federal  authorities  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hays.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  supposed  that  was  the  pi^o- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  would  not  make  any  difference  if  he  had  sold 
the  cow  for  $125.  Whatever  estimate  they  made  on  it,  he  would  not 
l>e  bound  by  their  estimate,  but  the  Government  would  have  to  pay 
for  it  on  the  accredited  value. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  was  an  interstate  movement  through  a  public 
stockyard.  The  Government  under  present  regulations  does  not 
pay  lor  animals  that  react  except  where  the  whole  herd  is  undei: 
supervision  and  the  owner  is  cooperating  to  get  a  clean  herd. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Was  not  this  done  under  this  ap- 
propriation ? 

Mr.  Hays.  Not  under  the  acci^dited  herd  provision.  It  was  done 
under  the  interstate  movement  of  live  stock.    . 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Under  the  authority  under  which 
you  are  acting,  have  you  the  right  to  compel  the  Killing  of  the 
animal  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No;  but  we  have  a  right  to  prevent  its  shipment,  in- 
terstate, from  the  public  stockyards,  and  it  could  not  get  out  of  the 
stockyards,  to  move  intrastate,  without  the  consent  of  the  State  offi- 
cials, if  it  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test.  Let  me  explain  that  this  is 
not  connected  with  our  accredited  herd  work.  The  cow  in  question 
came  from  Vermont  into  Massachusett,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
the  owners,  we  have  permitted  cattle  from  other  States  to  go  into  the 
Brighton  Stockyard,  at  Boston,  where  they  are  held  for  the  tubercu- 
lin test.  This  was  a  dairy  cow,  coming  from  another  State  into  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  she  evidently  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test,  but  on 
the  post-mortem  no  visible  lesions  were  found. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Acting  under  that  law,  can  you 
compel  the  creature  to  be  killed  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No ;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  killed,  although  they  could 
be  Quarantined. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Whether  the  owner  wishes  it  or 
not? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  are  either  killed  or  quarantined.  Tliey  can  not 
be  moved  interstate,  under  the  organic  act  of  1884. 

Mr.  Jones.  Anv  you  pay  no  indemnity  on  these  animals? 

Dr.  Mohler.  l^o.  This  is  not  a  question  alone  of  getting  rid  of 
tuberculosis,  it  is  a  question  of  protecting  the  buyer  from  purchasing 
diseased  cattle  in  interstate  trade. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  not  done  under  this  act? 

Dr.  Mohler.  It  is  not  done  under  the  project  for  the  tuberculosis- 
free  accredited  herd  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  course  would  you  have 
taken  if  you  had  quarantined  tnat  animal? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  We  would  have  called  in  the  State,  and  the  State 
officials  would  have  disposed  of  it  according  to  the  State  regulations. 
We  had  no  control  of  tne  animal  except  as  an  interstate  product. 

Mr.  McLaughljn  of  Michigan.  You  can  forbid  the  shipment  from 
one  State  to  another  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  I  understand  that  under  your  interstate  pro- 
visions the  Government  has  the  right  \o  take  an  individual  cow  and 
slaughter  it,  without  paying  any  damage  to  the  owner  of  any  kind? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No;  the  Government  does  not  order  the  slaughter, 
but  if  the  cow  is  killed  there  has  been  no  provision  made  for  indemni- 
fying the  owner  of  an  animal  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 
'  Tlie  Chairman.  You  did  not  order  the  killing  of  that  cow? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No.  We  have  no  authority  to  order  reacting  animals 
killed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  the  cow  was  killed  under 
your  direction? 

Dr.  MoHLiER.  As  the  result  of  the  cooperative  test  with  State  in- 
spectors. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  you  did  not  order  her  killed  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  were  not  responsible  for  the 
killing? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir. 

^fr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  And  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  pay  anything  toward  it  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No.    That  is  what  the  gentleman  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  what  is  the  effect,  if  you  say 
a  cow  can  not  go  any  further  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  It  is  to  quarantine. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  if  it  can  not  leave  the  quar- 
antine for  any  other  purpose,  that  compels  it  to  be  killed? 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law  it  has  to  be  returned  to  the  State 
from  which  it  came? 

Dr.  Mohler.  If  pure  bred  it  could  be  returned  to  the  State  of 
origin,  under  the  regulations.  We  can  not  compel  it  to  be  slaugh- 
tered. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michipin.  So  that  the  owner  of  that  cow 
could  have  taken  that  cow  bacE  where  she  came  from  and  put  her  iii 
quarantine,  or  she  could  have  been  killed  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  suppose  possibly  he  might,  but  it  seems  to  nie,  in 
listening  to  the  arguments  this  morning,  it  would  be  diametrically 
opposite  to  what  this  committee  would  desire,  if  a  cow  is  tubercular 
that  it  should  be  returned  to  the  place  of  origin  and  be  allowed  to  be 
at  large  there. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  were  operating  under  a  law 
that  we  were  not  considering  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes;  of  course;  but  the  contagion  that  might  arise 
from  that  cow  would  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  small  dealer  that 
has  only  half  a  dozen  cows  as  in  the  case  of  a  larger  one.  The 
people  that  ship  their  cattle  to  Brighton  have  anywhere  fi-om  one 
animal  up,  and  it  is  a  public  stockyard  and  they  send  their  cattle 
there  for  sale. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  speak  of  being  a  small  dealer. 
I  think  it  would  be  pretty  small  if  the  cow  was  worth  only  $35. 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is  all  she  brought.  She  was  worth  $125.  She 
was  sold  for  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  She  was  worth  $125  as  a  dairy 
cow,  but  only  $32  as  meat? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  Uf  get  this  thing  cleared  up.  Do  you 
understand  that  when  that  cow  was  quarantined  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  owner  of  the  cow  had  a  right  to  take  tne  cow  back  home  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  did  not  know  that.    As  a  matter  of  practice 

Mr.  Jones.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  authorized  the  killing  of  the 
cow?  The  owner  acquiesced  in  it?  Was  there  anything  else  for  him 
to  do? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Ricker  to  answer  that. 

• 

Mr.  Ricker.  The  man  there  under  Dr.  Mohler's  charge  ordered 
these  cattle  killed,  and  I  had  no  redress  from  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  ordered  them  killed  ? 

Mr.  Ricker.  The  Federal  bureau. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Did  they  serve  you  with  a  notice,  or  how  did  they 
order  them  killed? 

Mr.  Ricker.  I  do  not  know.    They  ordered  them  killed. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Our  inspectors  did  not  kill  them,  of  course. 

Mr.  Ricker.  They  take  them  to  the  slaughterhouse  and  they  are 
killed. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  know  they  ordered  them  killed ;  and,  as  I  undersand, 
they  were  killed,  and  we  got  no  compensation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  Government  officials  are  usu- 
ally very  competent  and  very  careful,  but  sometimes  they  make  mis- 
takes, and  if  we  had  to  make  good  all  the  mistakes  that  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government  make,  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  if 
I  understand  the  feeling  in  the  department,  which  I  have  gathered 
from  conversations  with  various  veterinarians,  they  would  rather 
kill  10  healthy  cows  than  to  let  one  unhealthy  one  escape;  so  that 
if  there  is  any  doubt,  if  there  is  any  temperature  shown,  whatsoever, 
on  the  test,  they  order  the  cow  killed;  and  while  it  might  be  a  hard- 
ship in  some  instances  for  the  Government  to  pay  for  the  mistakes 
of  all  its  agents,  nevertheless  in  the  law,  as  the  Congressmen  well 
know,  it  is  the  theory,  and  it  is  a  greater  hardship  on  an  individual 
to  stand  it,  it  seems  to  me,  than  for  the  Government  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Let  me  give  you  a  case  showing  an 
instance  of  the  way  the  Government  deals  with  some  of  its  people. 
There  was  a  lady  in  my  congressional  district  who  was  informed, 
upon  inquiry,  that  certain  land  was  open  to  homestead  entry,  and 
she  took  up  80  acres  of  land  under  a  homestead  entry.  She  made  a 
proper  filing  and  went  into  possession  and  improved  that  property 
to  the  extent  of  $2,500.  Later  she  found  that  another  patent  had 
been  issued  previously  to  hers,  and  the  land  was  taken  away  from  her 
by  the  owner  who  had  the  previous  title.  She  put  the  matter  up  to 
the  Land  Office  here,  and  tne  Land  Office  said,  "  Why,  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  issue  quit  claims,  and  we  can  not  do  anything  for  you." 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Cnairman,  T  do  not  think  that  is  analogous. 
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Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  think  so,  either.  I  think 
it  is  hiffhway  robbery. 

Mr.'  Hats.  She  should  have  examined  the  title. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Oh,  pardon  me,  she  did.  She 
asked  the  official  representatives  to  tell  her  from  the  State  records, 
and  they  told  her  that  the  land  was  open  to  homestead  entry.  How 
could  she  know  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  should  also  imagine,  Mr.  Chairman — ^not  wanting  to 
deviate  from  the  subject — that  she  has  so  able  a  Representative  in 
Congress  that  she  will  probably  be  reimbursed.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jones.  He  might  take  tliis  cow  case  for  you. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Who  represents  the  congressional 
district  where  this  loss  was  suffered? 

Mr.  Hays.  Those  animals  come  from  several  States.  We  have 
not  any  direct  Representative  on  this  committee.  There  are  no  New 
England  men  on  this  conmiittee. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  May  I  say  something  with  reference  to  this  point 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Hays?  As  you  all  know,  it  is  against  the 
statute  for  diseased  cattle  to  be  shipped  in  interstate  conmierce,  and 
one  of  our  regulations  requires  a  tuberculin  test  for  dairy  cattle  mov- 
ing interstate.  As  an  exception  to  that  rule  of  not  permitting 
cattle  to  move  into  any  other  State  without  examination,  and  for  the 
eonvenience  of  the  owners,  we  are  allowing  these  cattle  to  be  shipped 
to  the  Brighton  stockyards  and  examined  there.  I  think  we  have 
records  of  322  reacting  animals  killed,  which  were  shipped  to  the 
Brighton  stockyards,  217  of  which  were  visibly  tuberculous,  and  the 
difference  between  322  and  217,  or  105,  showing  no  visible  lesions. 
That  is  an  accuracy  of  about  68  per  cenf,  so  that  it  is  slightly  more 
than  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Hays.  But  the  point  is  that  we  are 
doing  this  as  a  convenience  to  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  and  it  was  not 
proper  for  the  man  who  was  doing  this  buying  to  ship  217  diseased 
cattle  into  Massachusetts. 

The  whole  problem  can  be  solved  by  Mr.  Bicker,  as  I  have  told  him, 
hy  having  the  cattle  tested  in  Vermont,  and  if  they  are  diseased  held 
in  Vermont  and  not  brought  into  Massachusetts  in  interstate  traffic. 
That  is  what  I  think  is  largelv  being  done  now. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  those  cattle  had  been  examined 
in  the  State  of  Vermont,  a  certificate  would  have  been  issued  there? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  and  they  could  have  come  into  Massachusetts 
under  that  certificate. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  would  that  have  been  accepted 
bv  vou  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  and  by  Massachusetts  also.  That  is  what  is 
l)eing  done.  There  are  more  animals  being  tested  to-day  in  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  for  shipment  to  the  Brighton  stock- 
yards than  ever  before.  Before  the  1st  of  July  the  cattle  that  came 
to  the  Brighton  stockyards,  as  Mr.  Hays  has  stated,  were  tested  by 
the  Massachusetts  officials.  They  did  not  take  them  all  on  one  test, 
but  if  they  reacted  they  held  the  reactors  over  for  another  test,  and 
the  result  was  that  they  were  sometimes  able  on  the  second  test  to  pass 
animals.  A  number  of  those  that  reacted  the  first  time  were  con- 
sidered clean  the  second  time.  But  they  were  not  all  considered  clean. 
There  were  still  those  that  would  react  to  the  second  test. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michi^n.  When  those  animals  are  tested  in 
Venuont  before  being  shipped  out,  by  whom  are  they  tested? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  By  anyone  considered  satisfactory  by  Commissioner 
Brigham,  of  Vermont,  and  approved  by  us. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  do  not  require  them  to  be 
inspected  by  a  member  of  your  bureau  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Xo.  That  is  done  by  these  6,000  or  7,000  veterinari- 
ans who  are  approved  by  the  bureau.  We  do  not  claim  that  the 
tuberculin  test  is  infallible,  although  we  find  that  it  works  satisfac- 
torily on  animals  on  farms  in  95  per  cent  of  the  cases.  These 
Brighton  stockyard  animals  are  dairy  cows,  and  they  are  bagged  up 
and  fed  high  and  brought  on  there  in  a  strange  environment  to  be 
sold.  The  chairman  knows  how  very  hard  it  is  on  the  system  of  a 
dairy  cow  to  be  bagged  up  and  fed  high  in  order  to  make  a  good 
showing  on  sales  day,  as  everything  is  against  the  tuberculin  test 
when  applied  to  cattle  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  they  get  to  the  post-mortem 
examination  and  there  is  no  legion  found,  is  that  considered  con- 
clusive of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  tuberculosis  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  A  cow  may  be  infected  with  tuber- 
culosis although  no  lesions  are  found? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  often  the  case.  As  I  said,  we  have  had  a 
number  of  glands  from  no-lesion  reactors  sent  to  our  laboratory  in 
Washington  for  miscroscopic  examination  and  the  last  figures  I  had 
show  tuberculosis  in  about  50  per  cent  of  the  glands  sent  in  from 
these  no-lesion  cattle  that  are  killed,  while  the  other  50  per  cent  are 
normal. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  remedy  for  the  owner  in  this  case? 
The  cow  could  have  been  shipped  back  to  Vermont  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes;  if  it  was  a  pure-bred  cow.  Pure-bred  cattle 
can  be  returned  to  the  State  of  origin,  but  no  other  kind  can  be  so 
returned.  That  was  allowed  by  out  regulations  two  years  ago.  I 
understand  that  this  was  a  Holstein  cow. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  the  rules  and  regulations  it  could  have 
boon  shipped  back? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  permits  it? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hays.  My  people  would  be  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  test, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Government  can  not  show,  either  by  an 
examination  of  the  glands,  if  the  Government  thinks  that  is  neces- 
sary', or  by  the  ordinary  test  that  is  applied  and  finding  of  lesions, 
and  if  the  agent  has  made  a  mistake  and  there  is  no  tuberculosis  in 
the  carcass,  then  the  owner  should  not  be  asked  to  bear  the  burden, 
particularly  as  under  our  State  inspection  he  was  not  asked  to  do 
so.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  it  under  the  State  inspection. 
The  Commonwealth  paid  the  bill.  If  they  found  that  they  had  killed 
a  cow  and  there  was  no  lesion,  the  Commonwealth  paid  for  it,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it.  Those  were  the  conditions  up  until  the  1st 
day  of  July ;  and  I  trust  you  gentlemen  will  take  into  consideration 
that  while  there  were  171  or  270  animals  killed,  they  did  not  come 
from  one  or  two  or  three  or  four  or  five  shippers,  they  came  from 
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a  large  number  of  small  shippers ;  and  that  you  should  not  penalize 
one  unluclnr  fellow  because  there  may  have  lieen  a  bad  actor  in  some 
section  of  New  England. 

That  is  the  situation  here  to-day.  We  are  here  with  a  wrong, 
without  any  remedy,  unless  you  gentlemen  give  it  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  50-50  plan  be  satisfactory  to  your 
State,  and  would  your  State  put  up  an  e(jual  amount? 

Mr.  Hats.  I  think  not,  as  long  as  it  is  under  Federal  inspectioii. 
I  have  talked  with  Dr.  Howard,  who  was  the  head  of  our  board  of 
animal  industry,  and  he  did  not  favor  it  at  the  time.  What  our 
le^Iature  would  do  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  department  has  no  discretion? 

Mr.  Hays.  Not  if  we  pass  an  act. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  50-50  plan? 

Mr.  Hays.  Not  if  we  pass  an  act.  But  whether  they  would  want 
to  do  that  when  the  inspection  is  Federal  and  the  mistake  is  Federal, 
1  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  do  not  really  see  why  the  Common- 
wealth should  pay  for  a  mistake  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
would  be  different  if  we  paid  for  every  animal  that  showed  tubercu- 
lous tendencies — ^that  would  be  one  proposition — in  order  to  eradicate 
the  disease,  and  if  the  owner  of  the  animal  was  satisfied  with  that* 
But  we  ai-e  in  a  different  position.  Whenever  the  animal  is  tubercu- 
lous we  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  it  killed  for  our  mistake.  It 
is  only  when  the  animal  .is  not  tuberculous  that  we  appeal  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  condemnation,  whether  the  cow  is  condemned  by 
tne  department  or  by  the  State,  or  voluntarily  by  the  owner. 

Mr.  Hays.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  test  is  made  by 
the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hays.  And  the  Government  inspector  condemns  the  cow  to 
death,  and  it  is  killed  without  much  loss  of  time.  That  is  the  practi- 
cal working  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  the  doctor  to  say  that  the  test  was 
made  there  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  owners. 

Mr.  Hays.  No;  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  matter  of  con- 
venience is  that  it  is  at  the  stockyards,  and  that  convenience  works 
just  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  bureau  as  it  does  for  that  of  the 
shipper  and  dealer.  Here  is  one  central  point  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  cattle  of  New  England  are  sent,  and  it  is  much  more  con- 
venient for  the  Government  than  to  have  its  men  travel  all  over  New 
England  testing  these  cattle. 

Dr.  MoiiocR.  We  would  not  attempt  to  do  that,  of  coui*se. 

Mr.  Hays.  You  could  not  attempt  that.  We  have  had  an  exper- 
ience in  having  our  animals  tested  before  shipment.  I  might  state 
an  unfortunate  case  that  happened,  where  they  were  cited  for  re- 
testing,  and  when  I  made  complaint  and  said  that  this  man  who  ex- 
amine the  cattle  was  approved  by  the  Federal  department,  and 
asked  them  why  they  retested  them,  they  said,  "  Oh,  he  did  some 
things  we  did  not  like,  and  we  had  to  retest."'  In  other  words,  the 
department  has  not  got  that  confidence  in  all  veterinary  agents  that 
it  might  have;  and  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  tiie  veteri- 
narian who  would  test  our  cattle  in  the  States  stands  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  department  or  otherwise. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  These  cnttle  were  brought  from  Vermont  to  be 
slaughtered  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  No;  for  dairy  purposes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Not  to  be  slaughtered? 

Mr.  Hays.  No;  they  are  brought  in  froiji  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  and  a  few  from  Maine,  into  Massachusetts.  Some  of  them 
are  sent  to  the  other  New  England  States,  and  some  are  sold  to  Rhode 
Island  and  some  to  Connecticut,  and  some  stay  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  some  might  be  sold  back  to  Vermont? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes;  some  might  be  sold  back  to  Vermont.  Brigliton 
is  a  suburb  of  Boston.  That  is  the  great  market  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  are  none  of  those  cattle  that  come  in  there 
without  a  certificate,  are  there? 

Mr.  Hays.  No  ;  they  have  the  option  of  being  tested  in  Brighton. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Who  gives  them  the  option  of  being  tested  in 
Brighton  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  department,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Suppose  they  stopped  that;  would  not  that  rem- 
edy the  case  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  what  they  ought  to  do. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  Secretary's  regulations  allow  these  cattle  from 
one  State  to  go  into  a  public  stockyard  in  another  State  and  be  tested 
there,  purely  for  the  convenience  of  the  shippers  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  department  at  all,  because  it  would  be  less  work  for  us 
to  have  tests  made  in  Vermont  through  State  men  and  have  the  ani- 
mals shipped  into  Massachusetts  with  the  Vermont  test  charts. 

Our  man  at  Brighton,  instead  of  taking  36  hours  to  make  a  test. 
cou!  1  see  if  the  test  chart  was  all  right,  and  then  O.  K.  it  in  five 
minutes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  what  you  should  do. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes ;  I  think  Mr.  I?icker  has  been  doing  that  for  the 
past  few  months. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  would  say.  on  that,  that  at  many  points  in  the  States 
no  veterinarian  is  accessible,  nnd  an  examination  there  would  entail 
a  large  expense.  It  might  cost  $25  if  a  man  had  one  or  two  cows 
that  he  wanted  tested,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable ;  and  they  would 
not  know  to  a  certaintv  that  that  test  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
department.  The  owner  would  not  know  but  what  that  particular 
agent  had  gotten  in  bad  with  the  department  and  that  his  test  w^ould 
not  be  satisfactory. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  ite  is  not  the  agent  of  the  Government;  he  may  be 
the  agent  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Hays.  He  becomes  an  agent  when  he  is  approved.  The  word 
"  agent "  is  used  in  this  broader  sense.  A  veterinarian  may  out- 
wardly, at  least,  have  the  approval  of  the  department,  but  when 
these  papers  get  to  Brighton  the  dealer  is  likely  to  find  out  that  the 
papers  have  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  authority  to  appraise  animals  except 
on  the  farm  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Not  under  the  present  law ;  no,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hays.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Kicker  to  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  ship  the  cattle 
back  to  the  States? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  owner  can  do  that,  of  coui'se,  only  in  case  the 
cattle  are  pure-bred  animals. 

The  Chairman.  That  pi-eference  given  to  pure-bred  animals  is 
through  a  r^ulation  of  the  department? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  the  law  of  1917, 1  think,  you  will  find  that  it  states 
only  pore-bred  animals  could  be  returned.  That,  I  think,  was  in 
the  original  act  for  accredited  herd  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  states  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  in 
his  discretion,  under  sucl^  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
permit  cattle  which  have  been  shipped  for  breeding,  and  so  on. 
There  is  nothing  about  pure-bred  cattle  there. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Then  it  is  a  regulation,  which  prescribes  pure-bred 
cattle.    I  thought  it  was  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Hays.  No.  May  I  not  ask,  would  not  that  defeat  the  object 
of  this  honorable  committee  in  regard  to  the  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis, if,  assuming  that  an  animal  is  tuberculous,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  be  shipped  back  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  f)ut  in  the  law  in  order  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  they  were  not  to  reimburse  the  packers,  but  would  reim- 
burse the  farmers.  The  packers  definitely  make  an  allowance,  or 
such  reductions  necessary  to  make  good  the  losses  through  tubercu- 
losis. We  thought  it  would  be  too  big  a  proposition  to  reimburse 
the  packei-s,  and  I  think  all  who  appeared  before  the  committee 
agreed  with  us. 

Mr.  Hats.  That  does  not  deal  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
fanners.  It  is  only  the  small  dealers  in  New  England  who  are  in- 
terested and  concerned  in  this,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear 
from  Mr.  Ricker. 

Mr.  Candler.  I  do  not  understand  9,bout  the  functions  exercised 
by  your  State  authorities.  Since  the  1st  of  July  they  have  had 
no  authoritv  at  all  ?       * 

Mr.  Hats.  So  far  as  tuberculosis  is  concerned,  no.  That  is  en- 
tirely Federal. 

Mr.  Candler.  They  have  gone  out  of  business  so  far  as  that  fea- 
ture of  it  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Hats.  So  far  as  State  inspection  is  concerned.  The  State 
does  not  function.    The  Federal  Government  has  taken  it  all, 

Mr.  Candler.  That  is  relating  to  these  interstate  shipments? 

Mr.  Hats.  Yes. 

Mr.  Candler.  So  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  the  State  authori- 
ties still  exercise  authority  over  that  business? 

Mr.  Hats.  Yes. 

Mr.  Candler.  This  is  merely  in  respect  to  interstate  shipments 
coining  into  the  State  that  the  Federal  Government  has  control  ? 

Mr.  Hats.  Yes;  there  is  no  tuberculin  test,  as  I  understand  it, 
of  State  cattle.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  from  Massachusetts 
brings  his  animals  into  the  Brighton  yards,  there  is  no  test, 

Mr.  Candler.  As  I  understand,  and  I  am  a  little  surprised  to 
learn  that,  there  is  no  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Government 
authorities  and  your  State  authorities. 
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Mr.  Hays.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Ever  since  I  nave  been  on  this  committee  they  have 
been  making  vast  appropriations  for  this  work.  What  progress 
have  you  made  in  the  last  five  yeai-s  in  stamping  out  or  eradicating 
tuberculosis  among  cattle? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  answer  that  question.  I  do 
not  know.  I  found  out  this  morning  when  I  asked,  when  Dr.  Mah- 
ler was  reading  the  list  of  appropriations,  that  Massachusetts  ap- 
propriated last  year  $53,000.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  I 
am  not  conversant  with. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  have  some  superficial  idea  of  it,  hUve  you  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Hays  is  an  attorney,  Mr.  Jacoway,  representing^ 
an  association  here.  He  appears  only  in  that  capacity.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  qualified  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  All  right;  I' just  wanted  to  see  what  was  being  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  Hays.  There  are  some  other  questions  to  be  answered,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Kicker,  who  is  president  of  the  association 
and  is  a  cattle  dealer  and  cattle  raiser. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hays.    We  will  hear  Mr.  Ricker. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  A.  KICKER,  ST.  JOHNSBTTEY,  VT.,  PEESI- 
DENT  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FAEMEES'  AND  LIVE  STOCK 
DEALEES'  ASSOCIATION  (INC.). 

Mr.  RiCKER.  I  want  to  correct  Mr.  Hays  in  the  name  that  he  ^vfr 
the  association,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  It  is  the  New  England  Live 
Stock  Dealers'  and  Farmers'  Association.  You  gave  it,  Mr.  Hays, 
as  the  "  Massachusetts  "  association.  It  represents  all  of  the  shippers 
of  the  New  England  States  shipping  into  what  we  call  our  Brighton 
market,  there,  which  is  the  same  for  that  part  of  the  country  as  the 
Chicago  market  is  in  the  West. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  iis  to  tell  the  story,  or  whether 
you  want  to  ask  me  questions  here.  I  will  do  either  one  you  want 
We  have  a  veterinarian  to  go  and  represent  us  after  these  cattle  are 
condemned  by  the  bui'eau,  and  he  gave  \ue  some  figures  here.  He 
examined  these  cattle  that  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  killed 
since  the  1st  day  of  July,  since  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  took 
the  testing  of  the  cattle  away  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
his  figures  show  that  318  cattle  were  destroyed  and  131  proved  to 
have  no  lesions. 

Now,  all  that  we  are  asking  for  is  to  get  an  appropriation  here 
some  way,  or  to  get  a  bill  through,  so  that  we  can  be  reimbui-sed  for 
these  mistakes.  We  think  it  is  a  hardship  on  us.  I  have  got  the 
names  of  the  owners  of  these  cattle  and  the  number  of  head  that 
were  killed  at  diffei^ent  times,  and  belonging  to  different  shipi^ers, 
and  the  numbers  that  were  condemned. 

Take  myself.  I  shipped  105  which  were  killed  cattle  during  this 
time,  and  43  proved  to  have  no  lesions.  As  he  says  here  is  a  personal 
letter  to  me,  some  of  those  they  have  sent  to  be  examined  in  the 
laboratory  in  Washington,  and  he  has  had  no  rejwrt  ever  made  to 
him  on  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Were  the  105  cattle  you  speak  of  those  that  were 
killed? 
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Mr.  Kicker.  One  hundred  and  five  were  killed,  and  43  proved  to 
have  "no  lesions.  > 

Mr.  Wilson.  Tliese  cattle  were  your  own  personal  property? 

Mr.  BiCK£R.  My  pei-sonal  property.  I  have  about  75  men  buy- 
in|r  slock  for  nie  throughout  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
shipping  to  Brighton  anywhere  from  110  to  125  milch  cows  to  the 
Brighton  market.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them  tested  in  the 
country  before  shipment.  We  realize  that  we  have  been  allowed  to 
ship  tliem  into  this  quarantine  station,  and  that  is  a  great  help,  but 
we  think  we  are  being  put  upon  pretty  hard  when  you  take  43  out 
of  105  that  are  sound  anmmls ;  nothing  can  be  shown  against  them  on 
examination  without  a  microscope  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  your  imderstanding  of  what  you  can  do  when 
you  are  notified  that  these  cows  are  in  quarantine  ? 

Mr.  Bicker.  They  are  condemned  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry oi:jders  them  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  you  given  any  notice  that  they  are  subject  to  the 
quarantine? 

Mr.  Bicker.  They  are  subject  to  quarantine  the  minute  they  arrive 
there.    We  can  not  do  anything  else  with  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  you  given  notice  that  they  are  killed? 

Mr.  Bicker.  We  are  right  there  on  the  gi'ound  and  see  the  opera- 
tion. They  put  chains  around  the  necks  of  the  animals  and  if  they 
are  free  from  tuberculosis  the  chain  is  removed.  Then  if  they  want 
to  hold  them  for  another  week  for  a  retest,  they  put  another  chain 
on  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  any  remedy  in  the  matter,  or  do  you  know 
of  anv  ? 

Mr.  Bicker.  I  do  not  see  that  I  have  any,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  condemns  the  cattle? 

Mr.  Bicker.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  some  question  about  it.  I  un- 
derstood Dr.  Mohler  to  say  that  they  did  not  condemn  them. 

Dr.  Mohler.  They  are  condemned  by  the  tuberculin  test,  as  react- 
ing to  the  test  for  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  By  your  men  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Sometimes  by  our  men  and  sometimes  by  the  State 
men  who  are  always  there.  In  fact,  the  testing  is  done  cooperatively, 
the  State  having  the  same  number  of  men  as  the  bureau.  A  cow  may 
have  one  temperature  taken  by  a  bureau  man  and  the  next  by  a  State 
man  or  vice  versa. 

The  Chair3ian.  They  are  declared  to  be  tuberculous,  but  you  do 
not  order  them  killed,. do  you? 

Dr.  Mohler.  'No,  sir;  we  do  not  order  them  killed. 

The  Chairman.  Who  orders  them  killed? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Mr.  Bicker  knows  more  about  that. 

Mr.  Bicker.  I  know  of  no  one  else  but  your  man  that  orders  them 
slaughtered. 

Dr.  Mohler.  But  they  are  shipped  there  subject  to  test,  and  the 
understanding  is  that,  if  they  are  tuberculous,  they  can  not  go  any 
farther,  and  they  are  then  subject  to  State  regulation. 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  man  that  injects  the  tuberculin  is  not  the  man 
who  does  the  post-mortem  work. 
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Mr.  Richer.  But  the  man  that  inspects  them  tells  them  to  kill 
them. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  tells  them  to  kill  them? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  do  you  know  about  that,  Mr.  Bicker? 

Mr.  Bicker.  All  I  know  is  that  some  one  of  those  men  takes  these 
cattle,  and  they  are  driven  down  to  the  cattle  house  and  killed. 

Mr.  Hays.  Is  that  a  State  man  or  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
man? 

Mr.  RiCKER.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hays.  Who  orders  them  killed? 

Mr.  Kicker.  I  do  not  know.    I  am  not  in  touch  with  that. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  Federal  work  at  Brighton 
stockyards  is  Dr.  Crossman,  while  the  State  work  there  is  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Howard,  who  has  three  representatives  present  all  the  time. 
Dr.  Howard  is  the  chief  of  the  department  of  animal  industry  of 
Massachusetts,  and  he  and  Dr.  Crossman  cooperate  in  thfe  friendliest 
way,  each  in  accordance  with  his  authority. 

Mr.  Bicker.  Dr.  White? 

Dr.  MonLER.  Yes;  he  is  there^  representing  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Who  makes  the  post-mortem  examination? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  the  animal  goes  to  a  Federal-inspected  establish- 
ment, the  inspector  of  the  Federal  meat-inspection  service  makes  it. 

Mr.  WiLfiON.  I  am  talking  about  these  cows,  now. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  I  have  not  specific  data  on  these  cows. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Where  do  they  go;  to  the  packing  house? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  To  the  packing  house,  or  a  slaughterhouse  of  some 
kind,  that  is  under  Government  inspection. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  makes  the  post-moilem  ex- 
amination? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  it  is  done  in  a  Federal  plant,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  it,  but  I  can  not  give  you  the  name  of  tlie  man. 

Mr.  Bicker.  I  think  it  is  Dr.  White. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  do  not  know.  The  only  Dr.  White  I  know  of  in 
Boston  represents  the  State  of  Massachusetts  at  the  Brighton  yards. 
I  always  supposed  that  it  was  a  State  man  that  permitted  these  cat- 
tle to  be  killed  instead  of  holding  them  under  State  quarantine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tliat  the  law  of  the  State  requires 
the  killing  of  these  cattle? 

Mr.  Bicker.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Hays.  So  far  as  I  know.  Are  you  certain  that  the  State  rep- 
resentative has  not  been  there  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  anything 
in  connection  with  tuberculosis?  I  am  informed  b^'  Dr.  Ellsworth 
here,  who  will  testify  in  a  few  moments,  that  the  killing  is  ordered 
by  the  Federal  agent,  and  that  the  post-mortem  is  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral agent. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Bicker. 

Mr  Jokes.  If  there  is  somebody  here  who  has  the  facts  let  him 
testify.    Let  us  get  through  with  this. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  W.  ELLSWOETH. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  I  do  know  that  the  Federal  authorities  have 
charge  at  the  Brighton  yards  and  work  through  the  State  authori- 
ties, and  what  is  done  there  is  this:  The  cattle  are  ordered  to  be 
killed  by  the  Federal  authorities,  and  are  driven  to  Uie  abattoir  and 
killed.  The  cattle  that  go  down  to  the  abattoir  are  driven  there  by 
the  Federal  autiiorities. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mav  I  ask  what  happened  to  Mr.  Bicker's  cattle  that 
reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test,  in  general,  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  charge  there? 

Mr.  Ei-LswoRTH,  The  State  took  charge  of  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  State  killed  them? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  State  paid  for  them  ? 

Mr.  ELLJSW(»rrH.  They  paid  for  those  that  did  not  show  lesions 
after  being  killed. 

Dr.  Mohler.  As  I  understand,  this  same  class  of  cattle  have 
always  gone  to  the  abbatoir? 

Mr.  Kicker.  Yes. 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  State  ordered  them  killed  before  the  1st  of 
July? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  State  would  order 
them  Idlled  now? 

Mr.  Ellswort]^.  I  do  not  tliink  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  the  State  ordered  them  killed  and  paid  for  them 
before  the  1st  of  July,  you  do  not  imagine  that  the  State  would 
order  them  killed  now  and  wipe  out  the  indemnity,  do  you? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  do  not  imagine  they  would  do  that,  do  you? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  do  not  know;  but  whoever  ordered  them  killed 
before  July  1  has,  in  my  opinion,  ordered  them  killed  since  July  1, 
and  I  feel  certain  no  Feaeral  inspector  has  overstepped  his  authority 
to  that  extent. 

The  Chairman. Have  you  any  authority  to  order  them  killed? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  I  know  that  on  the  1st  of  July  the  State  authori- 
ties stepped  down  and  the  Federal  authorities  stepped  in,  and  they, 
have  been  getting  cattle  just  as  before. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Since  the  Federal  authorities  became  associated 
with  this  work  on  the  1st  of  Julythe  owners  have  not  been  paid  for 
no-lesion  reactors  by  the  State.  Whoever  ordered  them  killed  before 
probably  did  not  have  to  order  them  since  that  time,  because  the 
procedure  had  become  routine,  and  most  dealers  prefer  slaughter 
to  Quarantine  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Onlv  that  the  Federal  authorities  ordered  them 

killed. 

Mr.  Candler.  If  they  were  killed  under  the  State  law  before  the 
1st  of  July,  then  after  the  Federal  authorities  took  control,  I  take  it, 
they  were  killed  on  whatever  the  Federal  authorities  found.  Or 
were  they  killed  under  the  State  law,  which  does  not  permit  them  to 
remain  in  the  State? 
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Mr.  Eij^woRTH.  Before  the  1st  of  July  the  State  authorities  took 
x.'harge  of  these  cattle  and  had  them  killed. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ellswoith. 

Mr.  Candler.  If,  prior  to  July  1,  they  were  killed  under  the  State 
law,  then  the  State  must  evidently  take  the  examination  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  to  the  existence  of  the  disease,  and  the  penalty 
is  inflicted  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Jones.  Their  argument  is  that  the  State  repealed  the  prior 
law  as  to  indemnity,  but  still  continued  to  exercise  the  right  to  kill 
these  cattle.  I  think  that  is  unreasonable,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
anv  State  would  do  such  a  thing. 

l)r.  MoHLER.  The  only  feature  I  know  of  that  might  have  a  bear- 
ing on  this  point  is  the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  State  law  is  verjr 
stringent  in  regard  to  the  bringing  into  the  State  of  diseased  cattle, 
and  they  would  not  allow  cattle  purchased  in  Massachusetts,  and 
subsequently  found  tuberculous  on  the  60-day  retest  in  another  State, 
to  be  returned  to  Massachusetts,  even  though  the  B'ederal  Government 
might  permit  it.  The  Massachusetts  State  law  prohibits  any  tuber- 
culous cattle  coming  into  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  there  is  a  State  law  of  Massachusetts  which  pro- 
vides that  where  cattle  do  not  have  tuberculosis  the  owner  should 
be  reimbursed  for  the  full  value  of  the  cattle — if  there  were  such  a 
law  I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  say  that  there  was  such  a  law.  If 
they  repealed  that  law  as  to  the  indemnity  and  still  ^ept  the  right 
to  kill  the  cattle,  do  you  not  imagine  that  that  would  create  such  an 
uproar  in  the  State  that  everybody  would  Imow  about  it? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes;  but  your  premise  is  wrong.  There  has  been 
no  law  repealed.  This  is  an  act  of  the  chief  of  the  department  of 
animal  industry  in  Boston,  and  his  view,  as  he  explained  it  to  me. 
was  this:  That  he  was  going  to  stop  the  shipment  in  there  of  dis- 
eased cattle  from  other  States,  and  that  he  did  not  propose  for 
Massachusetts  to  be  a  dumping  ground  for  diseased  cattle  and  then 
have  the  taxpayers  of  Massachusetts  reimburse  the  breeders  of  other 
States. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  there  was  no  law  of  Massachusetts  whereby 
the  State  paid  for  the  cattle  killed  at  Brighton? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  has  been  no  repeal  of  such  a  law. 

Mr.  Jones.  Was  there  such  a  law? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  such  a  law  or  not. 
I  know  that  since  the  1st  of  July  the  chief  of  the  Massachusetts 
department  of  animal  industry  decided  that  he  would  not  pay. 

Mr.  Jones.  Under  what  authority  does  the  State  pay  money  if 
there  is  no  law  to  pay  it? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  did  not  say  that  there  was  no  law,  but  there  has 
been  no  repeal  of  such  a  law. 

Mr.  Jones.  Was  there  a  law  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  repeat  there  was  no  repeal  of 
a  law. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  the  law  is  still  in  force  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  am  not  arguing 

Mr.  Jones.  If  there  was  such  a  law  and  it  has  not  been  rei)ealcd,  it 
is  still  in  force? 

Dr.  Motilet^.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Then  why  does  not  the  State  reimburse  these  fellows 
who  bring  their  cattle  into  the  State,  which  are  killed  under  these 
circumstances  t 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  I  shall  endeavor  to  find  out  for  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  Massachusetts  is  not  liable,  or  they  would  pay  it;  is 
not  that  true? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yea 

Mr.  Hays.  So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  if  I  may  clarify  it  a 
little,  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  statutes  there,  but  I  am  and  have 
been  for  the  last  15  years  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  I 
know  there  has  been  no  law  repealed.  The  legislature  was  in^session 
until  the  26th  of  last  July,  and  is  in  session  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  a  law  that  provfdes  for  the  reimbursement  for  cattle  such  as  I 
have  described,  when  there  are  no  lesions,  and  appropriation  has  been 
made  annuallyfor  that  purpose.    There  has  been  no  repeal  of  a  law. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  did  the  State  refuse  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  Because  we  did  not  order  the  animals  killed.  That  is 
the  whole  answer.  The  animals  are  ordered  killed  by  the  Federal 
authorities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  ordered  killed  by  virtue  of  law? 

Mr.  Hays.  Massachusetts  law? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  know  of  no  law  which  would  compel  the  killing  of 
a  cow  that  is  affected  by  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  notice  that  a  little  over  40  per  cent  of  the  cattle  that 
have  been  killed,  as  Mr.  Ricker  says,  did  not  have  any  disease.  What 
was  the  percentage  of  the  cattle  killed  and  found  to  be  all  right  under 
the  prior  supervision  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  have  not  the  figures,  but  I  think  that  what  Dr.  Mohler 
says  is  correct.  Under  State  supervision,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
a  large  number  of  the  reactors  were  held  for  a  retest,  and  again, 
if  I  am  correctly  informed,  very  frequently  when  a  cow  is  subjected 
to  a  retest  within  a  week  or  two  weeKS  after  the  first 'test,  if  she  does 
not  react  within  a  certain  time,  she  is  turned  loose  in  the  community ; 
90  that  I  should  say  that  the  percentage  of  killing  was  less ;  how  much 
iesB  I  do  not  know,  but  that  it  was  considerably  less. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  looks  to  me  like  a  pretty  big  percentage  of 
mistakes  to  make:  does  it  not  to  you,  Doctor? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  a  larger  i)ercentage  than  we  have  in  other 
places.  We  have  a  number  of  stockyards  where  the  accuracy  is 
100  per  cent;  but  I  think  that  we  can  explain  why  the  errors  are 
more  frequent  at  Brighton.  The  cattle  there  are  mostly  milk  cows, 
and  they  are  bagged  up  and  fed  high  for  a  sales  day.  They  are 
fixed  up  and  put  in  fine  condition  so  that  they  will  bring  good  prices 
on  sales  day. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  cattle  sold  at  auction? 

Mr.  Ricker.  No,  sir;  at  private  sale. 

Mr.  Candler.  Was  this  appropriation,  made  by  the  State,  to  pay 
for  Massachusetts  cattle? 

Mr.  Hays.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Candi^er.  That  was  to  pay  for  any  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is,  to  pay  for  an  animal  any  time  that  our 
inspectors  made  a  mistake.    We  settle  for  it.    There  would  not  be 
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an  appropriation  made  until  1920.  Whether  there  will  be  one  made 
next  year  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  I  presume  that  if  there  is  no  State 
inspection  there  will  be  no  State  appropriation,  but  I  am  not  certain 
as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  State  authorities  desire  to  return  to 
State  inspection? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  presume  that  the  people  I  represent  would  be  satis- 
fied. How  the  State  would  feel  about  it,  I  do  not  know.  I  woold 
be  very  glad  to  bring  Mr.  Howard  down  here,  of  the  departaaent  of 
animal  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Mohler  asked  whether  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusette  objected  to  paying  the  losses  on  the  cattle  or  other  States. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  never  heard  of  any  objection.  I  think  Mr,  Howard, 
of  the  department  of  animal  industry,  would  be  satisfied  to  go 
back.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  Commonwealth.  I  know  there  would  be  none  on  the  part  of 
the  people  I  represent. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  the  transfer  made  from  the  State  in- 
spection ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Because  Brighton  was  a  public  stockyards,  where 
cattle  were  brought  from  all  the  States  in  the  New  England  terri- 
tory. This  all  goes  back,  you  know,  to  over  a  year  ago,  when  the 
court  of  appeals  in  Kansas  City  ruled  that  Missouri  had  no  power  to 
issue  regulations  with  reference  to  bringing  cattle  from  other  States 
into  Missouri  that  did  not  conform  to  the  Federal  regulations.  As 
soon  as  that  was  done,  the  people  of  Missouri  felt,  inasmuch  as  this 
ruling  rendered  all  of  the  Missouri  regulations  governing  the  im- 
portation of  live  stock  ineffective,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  protect  the  live  stock  of  their  State,  and  they  wrote 
to  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Reed  and  several  others,  and  Mr.  Rubey  also,  indicated 
strongly  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  Missouri.  We  could  not 
protect  Missouri  without  protecting  the  other  47  States ;  and  as  the 
result  of  what  the  court  did  with  reference  to  this  case  in  Missouri, 
the  Secretary  on  the  1st  of  July  issued  regulations  prohibiting  the 
movement  interstate  of  any  dairy  or  breeding  cattle  unless  the  tuber- 
culin test  had  been  applied.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  movement  and 
to  prevent  any  hardships  to  shippers,  he  stationed  men  around  in  the 
stockyards,  and  Brighton  was  one  of  the  yards  where  he  put  men, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  owners  of  cattle. 

The  Chairman,  These  cows  are  subject  to  Federal  control  while 
in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  has  men  in  Massax;husetts  and 
in  other  States? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richer.  May  I  ask,  Dr.  Mohler,  whether  the  cattle  there  are 
killed  that  are  condemned  under  your  inspection? 

Dr.  Mohler.  As  a  rule  they  are  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Richer.  Under  whose  order? 

Dr.  MoHUER.  Either  the  owner  or  the  State.  There  is  no  order 
issued  by  the  bureau.  There  is  usually  a  request  from  the  owner  to 
get  them  slaughtered  promptly.  They  could  be  shipped  back  to  the 
State  of  origin  in  case  they  are  pure-bred  animals. 
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The  Chairman.  Cattle  might  be  required  to  be  examined  before 
ciMning  from  these  other  States? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  we  are  only  doing  this  as  a  matter  of  accommo- 
dation. 

Mr.  RiCK£R«  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  this  accommodation 
very  much,  but  we  do  not  appreciate  this  shock.  Right  here,  August 
11, 1  had  12  aniipals  condemned  by  this  bureau  and  7  of  them  proved 
to  have  been  sound  and  all  riffht.  That  entailed  a  loss  to  me  of  over 
$1,200  on  those  cattle.  I  had  animals  in  iJiere,  grade  animals,  for 
$250  apiece,  that  did  not  bring  me  over  $35. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Would  the  State  of  Massachusetts  be  willing  to  have 
cattle  shipped  in  from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  other 
States,  found  to  be  tuberculous,  killed,  and  then  the  State  oif  Massa- 
chusetts pay  for  them? 

Mr.  Richer.  No,  sir;  and  we  have  never  asked  for  that.  The 
State  paid  when  they  made  mistakes — ^just  such  mistakes  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  making.  When  they  killed  sound  animals, 
then  they  were  willing  to  pjay  in  full.  In  the  case  that  has  been 
spoken  of  here  I  had  that  animal  sold  for  $125.  The  Federal  man — 
or  the  State  man  before  the  Government  took  it  over — would  take 
that  sale  for  the  price  of  the  animal.  If  the  animal  was  not  sold,  the 
agent  of  the  bureau  would  come  around  and  fix  the  price  of  that 
animal. 

Mr.  jAcowAr.  It  is  against  the  law  to  ship  tuberculous  cattle  in 
interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  RicKEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Is  it  not  a  great  privilege  to  allow  the  shipment 
of  cattle  into  Brighton  market  in  this  way! 

Mr.  RicKER.  Yes. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Of  course,  it  would  cost  considerable  money  to  test 
these  cattle,  75  to  125  every  week,  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RiCKEB.  Yes.  AH  that  we  are  getting  at  is  these  cattle  that 
prove  sound.  That  is  what  we  want  to  impress  on-  this  committee's 
minds. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  Doctor,  that  your  inspec- 
tion there  is  faulty  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  I  believe  we  have  made  a  number  of  unpreventable 
errors  there,  and  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  what  Mr. 
Hays  and  Mr.  Ricker  have  stated.  I  should  like  to  see  it  so  that 
when  we  make  these  errors  we  could  reimburse  the  owners  of  the 
animals,  especially  where  no  lesions  are  found. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  tfiink  that  the  inspectors  there  should  be  inspected 
as  much  as  the  cattle.    That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  department  as  to  the  gen- 
eral proposition  of  making  no  reimbursement  if  the  cattle  are  found 
to  be  tuberculous  and  full  reimbursement  where  the  cattle  are  found 
not  to  be  tuberculous?  I  think  the  owners  ought  to  stand  the  loss 
if  they  are  tuberculous. 

Mr.  Ricker.  The  owners  are  willing  to. 

Mr.  Hats.  You  understand  that  we  do  not  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  I  am  asking  Dr.  Mohler. 

Dr.  MoHusR.  My  general  opmion  is  that  in  the  work  of  tubercu- 
losis eradication  we  would  not  make  as  much  progress  if  we  elim- 
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inated  the  indemnity.  I  think  it  is  the  wiser  policy  for  us  to  con- 
tinue the  indemnity  in  the  tuberculosis  eradication  work  for  some 
time  to  come.  I  think  Prof.  Smith  made  the  point  this  morning 
that  it  is  a  great  encouragement  to  a  voung  man  who  has  a  large 
percentage  of  infection  in  his  herd  to  know  that  he  is  going  to  get 
something  for  those  animals  that  are  found  to  be  tuberculous. 

Mr.  Jokes.  Yes ;  and  would  it  not  come  about  the  same  if  it  were 
not  tubercular  ? 

Dr.  MoHLBR.  No.  The  amount  of  unpreventable  error  on  the 
farm  is  only  about  5  per  cent.  The  amount  of  these  errors  in  the 
Brighton  yards,  accoraing  to  our  figures,,  is  25  per  cent.  The  error 
in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  and  some  of  these  other  yards  is  far 
less  than  what  the  Brighton  figures  have  been.  The  only  way  that 
I  can  explain  the  great  number  of  no-lesion  animals  found  there, 
after  reacting  to  the  tuberculin  test,  is  just  as  I  have  stated,  that 
these  animals  are  all  dairy  cattle,,  and  they  are  being  forced  and 
bagged  up  in  order  to  make  a  good  appearance  for  sale.  They  are 
bagged  up,  fed  highly,  and  pampered,  in  order  to  make  the  very 
best  showmg  on  these  two  sales  days. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  Federal  legislation  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment could  reimburse  these  men  for  the  losses  where  the  cattle  are 
found  to  be  tuberculous  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  only  remedy  would  be  by  additional  legislation? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  hear  of 
this  faulty  inspection  by  the  Federal  authorities,  because  this  morn- 
ing we  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Federal  inspection  was  the  only 
one  that  could  be  relied  on,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
Federal  appropriation. 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  think  that  the  inspection  is  more  competent  than  is 
indicated  by  the  figures.  I  think  Mr.  Ricker  will  admit  that  the 
results  are  no  worse  since  the  Federal  inspection  began  than  when  the 
State  had  entire  control  of  the  inspection.  The  dinerence  is  that  we 
do  not  pay  any  money  to  Mr.  Ricker,  and  he  is  objecting  because  we 
do  not  reimburse  him  for  the  no-lesion  reactors,  whereas  the  State 
did. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ricker  and  Mr.  Hays  both 
said  the  percentage  of  mistakes  was  less  under  State  inspection  than 
under  Federal  inspection. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Have  you  figures,  Mr.  Ricker,  to  prove  that? 

Mr.  Ricker.  I  have  not. 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  not  the  point  you  are  making,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  it? 

Mr.  Richer.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  inquired  what  the  percentage  was 
under  State  inspection  as  compared  with  what  the  percentage  was 
under  Federal  inspection,  and  I  believe  they  said  they  thought  it  was 
less  under  State  inspection,  but  they  said  they  did  not  have  the 
figures. 

Dr.  Mohler.  There  were  two  tests  permitted  under  the  State  in- 
spection. An  animal  was  injected  on  Monday,  and  if  she  reacted 
she  could  then  be  reinjected  on  the  following  Monday.    But  you 
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never  get  the  same  results  the  second  time  as  the  first  time,  so  it  has 
become  ahnost  universally  accepted  that  "once  a  reactor,  always  a 
reactor." 

Mr.  Bicker.  May  I  ask  Dr.  Moliler  a  <][uestiou?  I  have  20  animals 
tested  in  Vermont  to-day,  and  I  will  brmg  them  down  to  Brighton 
next  Tuesday,  and  you  will  not  accept  the  gentleman's  test  that  you 
approved  of  a  month  ago,  so  you  go  to  work  and  test  those  animals 
on  that  shipment  withm  less  than  a  week.  Your  men  go  right  to 
work  and  do  that  week  after  week.  How  are  you  going  to  get  by 
that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  do  not  know  of  any  man  in  Vermont  Who  has  been 
approved  by  Commissioner  Brigham  and  O.  K'd  by  the  bureau  whose 
tests  we  do  not  accept  after  the  cattle  reach  Brighton.  Naturally  if 
the  charts  have  been  improperly  or  falsely  prepared,  or  prepared  by 
a  man  not  approved  bv  the  bureau,  we  could  not  accept  them. 

Mr.  Kicker.  I  will  hand  you  a  few  cases. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  here  on  this  appropriation  bill,  which  is  a 
very  different  matter.^  This  thing  can  only  be  cured  by  new  legisla- 
tion. This  is  more  liKe  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit.  I  suggest  that  we  go 
on  with  the  matter  of  this  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  through,  Mr.  Hays? 

Mr.  Hats.  I  think  I  might  suggest  a  thought.  In  talking  it  over 
I  thought  I  had  prepared  a  new  bill,  but  it  was  suggested  to  me  that 
an  amendment  could  be  made  to  your  act.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
your  practice  here,  but  was  told  that  an  amendment  could  be  made 
so  that  a  jmrt  of  that  $500,000  which  is  now  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  could  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  new  legislation,  and  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  but  if  it  had  sufficient  merit  the  point  of  order  might  not 
be  raised.  That  would  be  the  quickest  way  to  handle  it,  though  I 
am  not  sure.  We  will  have  to  locate  the  responsibility.  If  Dr. 
Mohler  will  locate  the  person  responsible  for  this  destruction  of 
property,  and  also  ascertain  what  tne  ultimate  cost  will  be,  I  think 
that  will  help  to  clear  the  matter  up.  It  would  probably  cost  more 
to  take  care  of  this  phase  than  it  does  to  take  care  of  the  eradication. 

Mr.  Hays.  Assuming  that  there  were  131  cattle,  the  total  amount 
involved  would  not  exceed  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  Boston? 

Mr.  Hats.  In  Boston ;  so  that  the  aggregate  amount  could  not  be 
large.    It  is  large  to  the  individual,  but  not  as  a  Federal  matter. 

The  Chairman.  The  remedy,  of  course,  would  be  to  have  the  in-  ' 
spection  made  before  you  ship  in  interstate  commerce.     Then,  it 
would  be  up  to  the  State  to  meet  the  Federal  Government  on  a  50^50 
plan.    After  it  passes  the  State  line  the  department  has  no  discretion 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hats.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  they  retest  them  at  Brighton 
in  most  instances.  They  have  the  right,  and  they  come  down  there 
with  the  papers  and  they  retest  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Hats.  The  Federal  Government;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  go  back  on  the  test  made  in  the 
State? 

Mr.  Hats.  If  the  cattle  come  from  outside  of  the  State,  they  test 
them  before  they  leave  in  their  home  State.    They  test  them  by  ap- 
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proved  veterinarians,  and  when  they  get  down  there  the  State  tests 
them  again. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law  they  would  have  to  be  tested  pre- 
vious to  shipment.  They  might  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  before 
the  animals  entered  into  certain  limits,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  convenience.  It  is  very  unfortunate,  because  these 
gentlemen  should  be  reimbursed ;  I  think  we  all  appreciate  that.  We 
are  not  sure,  however,  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  killing.  Of 
course,  the  Government  is  in  a  way  responsible  for  errors  made  in 
the  inspection,  and,  if  it  is  possible  to  improve  on  that,  it  is  a  very 
important  thinff  and  it  ought  to  be  done.  The  committee  will  take 
the  matter  under  consideration,  and  if  we  can  find  a  way  out,  we 
will  do  so. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  want  to  ask  about  this  particular  cow.  Do  I 
understand,  Mr.  Ricker,  that  the  cow  Mr.  Hays  spoke  of  was  your 
cow? 

Mr.  Ricker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  were  offered  $125? 

Mr.  Ricker.  I  had  her  sold  for  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  lost  all  control  of  it  and  had  to  tjike  $32? 

Mr.  Ricker.  Yes.    That  was  one  case  in  43. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  had  nothing  to  say  as  to  how  it  should  be 
sold? 

Mr.  Ricker.  Not  a  word. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  the  hide,  too? 

Mr.  Ricker.  That  amount  includes  the  hide  and  meat. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  brought  more  than  $32,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Ricker.  It  did  not  in  our  market.  The  hide  brought  about 
25  or  28  cents  per  pound  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  know  an^lhing  about  what  the  animal 
dressed? 

Mr.  Ricker.  I  have  the  papers  at  home  giving  that  information. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  those  papers? 

Mr.  Ricker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  were  given  to  you? 

Mr.  Ricker.  The  slaughterhouse  where  they  wei-e  slaughtered  sent 
me  a  certificate  of  the  slaughter  of  the  animal  and  a  check  for  $32. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  committee 
to  see  those  papers. 

Mr.  Ricker.  I  can  send  plenty  of  them  in. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  just  want  to  ask  one  question  of  Dr.  Mohler.  Is  it 
safe  to  assume  that  if  no  lesions  are  found,  the  animal  can  be  declared 
f rfee  from  tuberculosis  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  true  that  the  ordi- 
nary Government  inspection  of  the  tuberculous  carcass  is  really  A 
feneral  and  not  a  special  examination,  and  that  if  the  carcass  were 
issected  which,  of  course,  would  destroy  the  carcass,  we  would  fre- 
2uently  find  tuberculous  lesions  where  they  are  not  found  in  our 
rovernment  inspections. 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Smith.  Therefore  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  where  there  are  no 
lesions  on  an  animal,  that  it  has  hot  tuberculosis? 

Dr.  Mohler.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  inspectors 
in  their  meat-inspection  work  do  not  go  in  to  determine  whether  the 
carcass  has  any  little  nodule  or  not    They  endeavor  to  determine 
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whether  a  carcass  is  fit  or  unfit  for  food.  If  thev  found  one  little 
tuberculous  nodule,  this  would  show  why  the  animal  reacted  to  the 
tuberculin  test,  but  it  would  not  determine  that  the  carcass  was  unfit 
for  food.  It  would  still  be  fit  for  food.  So  the  Government  meat- 
inspection  work  is  not  intended  as  proof  for  the  accuracy  of  tubercu- 
lin, at  least  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  it  that  satisfactory,  although 
we  try  to  get  our  inspectors  to  make  a  most  careful  examination  when 
these  reacting  cattle  come  in,  as  accurately  as  they  can  without  de- 
stroying the  meat,  and  as  a  result  of  that  work  they  find  more  small 
and  localized  nodules  when  they  know  they  ai'e  working  on  reactors. 
They  go  through  a  great  many  more  lynaph  glands  and  cut  the  lung, 
liver,  spleen,  etc.,  into  smaller  slices.  The  result  of  that  closer  ob- 
servation means  little  from  a  meat-inspection  standpoint,  because 
the  carcass  can  be  passed  for  food  even  though  it  may  have  more 
localized  lesions  than  are  required  to  make  the  animal  react  to  the 
tuberculin  test. 
The  Chaibman.  There  is  a  certain  deduction. 
Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  many  inspectors  have  you  at  this  yard  ? 
Dr.  MoHLER.  On  the  tuberculin  inspection? 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  many  inspectors  have  made  these  inspections  of 
these  318  cattle? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  about  three  men  now  at  Brighton  stock- 
yard and  the  State  has  an  equal  number. 

Mr.  Wilson.  1>o  jrou  know  whether  the  same  men  made  all  these 
mistakes  or  not? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No.  We  investigated  this  several  months  ago,  back 
in  September.  The  Federal  and  State  inspectors  have  all  been  mak- 
ing these  tests,  and  they  all  average  about  the  same;  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  State  had  about  the  same  experience.  The  stockyard  is  a 
pretty  difficult  place  for  making  a  tuberculin  test.  The  animals  are 
coming  in  from  more  or  less  lengthy  trips  on  the  trains  into  un- 
familiar quarters,  they  have  new  attendants,  they  are  watered  out  of 
buckets,  and  it  is  a  great  strain  on  these  dairy  cattle,  some  of  which 
have  just  calved  or  are  about  to  calve,  to  have  the  tuberculin  tests 
applied  under  such  conditions. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  require 
an  inspection  in  the  case  before  they  are  shipped  out. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  what  I  said  at  the  beginning.  The  solution 
of  this  problem,  to  my  mind,  is  to  have  certificates  issued  before  the 
cattle  leave  the  State  of  origin. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  will  you  investigate  the  other  point,  as  to 
the  responsibility  for  the  destruction  of  the  animals,  and  furnish  the 
committee  with  the  data? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that  and  insert  a  state- 
ment in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  some  time  yet  before  we  report  the  bill. 
We  will  give  it  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Hays.  Would  it  be  agreeable,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  assisted  in 
sending  such  information  as  I  can  obtain? 
The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 
Mr.  Hays.  And  if  you  saw  fit,  we  might  bring  the  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  Industry  here  in  person  and  let  him  testify 
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and  have  the  value  of  his  testimony  so  that  we  could  come  here 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  probably  be  in  session  for  several  weeks. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  at  any  time,  so  as  to  get  the  matter 
straightened  out.    We  would  like  to  have  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  The  chairman  has  asked  Dr. 
Mohler  to  get  the  facts  as  to  lust  how  the  business  is  transacted 
there.  You  might  take  it  up  with  Dr.  Mohler  and  find  out  just  where 
the  responsibilfty  rests. 

STATEHBHT  OF  DB.  JOHN  B.  M OELEE,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BVEEAIT 
OF  AHIMAL  HSmirSTET,  DEPABTHENT  OF  AOBICITLTXrBB— 
Contmiied. 

Dr.  Mohler.  At  your  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  for 
interstate  shipment  at  the  Brighton  public  stockyards,  after  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  E.  A.  Grossman,  inspector  in  charge  at  Boston, 
Mass.: 

Prior  to  July  1,  1919,  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  at  Brighton  was  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. On  this  date  regulation  7  of  B.  A.  I.  Order  263  became  effective. 
This  regulation  required  that  all  cattle  moved  interstate  for  dairying  or  breed- 
ing purposes,  unless  consigned  to  recogni/jed  public  stockyards,  must  be  tuber- 
culin tested  prior  to  shipment  by  an  authorized  veterinarian  of  the  State  or 
bureau.  Accordingly,  a  conference  was  held  at  Boston,  where  representatives 
from  all  the  New  England  States  were  present,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  in  Justice  to  the  shippers  of  milk  cows  into  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
that  a  public  stockyard  should  be  established  at  Boston,  Mass. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  shippers  of  cattle  who  for  many  years  had  been 
making  consignments  to  these  yards  for  weekly  sales,  the  bureau  agreed  to 
establish  a  public  stockyard  at  this  point  In  cooperation  with  the  State  officials. 
The  commissioner  of  the  Massachusetts  department  of  animal  Industry,  Dr. 
Lester  H.  Howard,  proposed  to  the  bureau  that  the  State'  should  furnish  an 
equal  number  of  veterinarians  or  lay  Inspectors  to  those  assigned  by  the 
bureau.  All  cattle  that  passed  the  tuberculin  test  were  to  be  tagged  with  a 
State  tag  bearing  a  serial  number  and  furnished  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
These  propositions  were  accepted  by  the  bureau  and  have  been  constantly  In 
effect  since  the  establishment  of  Inspection  July  1,  1919,  at  which  time  four 
bureau  and  four  State  veterinarians  and  law  Inspectors  were  employed.  As 
the  number  of  cattle  to  be  tuberculin  tested  decreased  the  number  of  veteri- 
narians and  lay  Inspectors  decreased  accordingly,  but  on  the  same  basis,  1.  e., 
one  State  employee  to  each  bureau  Inspector.  At  the  present  time  three  bureau 
inspectors  and  three  State  Inspectors  are  employed  at  the  yards.  Prior  to 
July  1,  1919,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  paid  the  owner  of  an  animal  which 
reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test  and  where  no  lesions  could  be  found  on  post- 
mortem examination,  the  full  amount  of  the  appraisal.  The  State  department 
of  animal  Industry  was  at  that  time,  however,  making  a  charge  of  25  cents 
per  animal  for  applying  the  tuberculin  tests  and  the  money  collected  from 
these  fees  was  used  to  pay  for  the  no-lesion  reactors.  At  the  present  time  no 
charge  Is  made  for  these  tests  at  the  Brighton  yards,  and  no  payment  Is  made 
for  no-lesion  reactors.  At  no  time  have  Federal  Inspectors  "  ordered  *'  the 
reacting  cattle  killed,  nor  have  such  cattle  been  "  slaughtered  by  order  '*  of 
the  Government. 

The  supervision  of  these  yards  was  taken  over  by  the  bureau  as  stated 
above,  in  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  department  of  animal  industry, 
commencing  with  the  weekly  test  of  July  7,  1919.  As  a  result  of  Investiga- 
tions made  prior  to  assuming  this  supervision,  it  appeared  to  bureau  repre- 
sentatives that  the  chief  objection,  if  it  can  be  so  designated,  to  the  work  as 
It  was  conducted  prior  to  July  1,  1919,  was  In  the  retestlng  of  cattle  which 
had  apparently  given  typical  reactions  to  the  tuberculin  test.  The  limitations 
of  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  agent  are  well  known.    Chief  among  these  liml- 
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tadons  is  the  fact  that  an  anhnal  which  has  once  been  giyen  a  typical  reaction 
frequently  fails  to  react  a  second  time  even  though  a  very  large  dose  of  tuber- 
culin is  injected. 

In  connection  with  the  testing  at  the  Brighton  yards,  it  must  also  be  pointed 
out  that  the  cattle  are  not  presented  in  as  nearly  normal  conditions  oh  is  re- 
quired to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  application  of  tuberculin,  investi- 
gations made  by  the  bureau  inspectors  disclosed  the^  facts  that  the  cattle  are 
improperly  watered,  are  not  milked  out  during  the  application  of  the  test, 
are  improperly  fed  or  are  fed  too  heavy  a  ration,  and  it  might  also  be  pointed 
out  that  the  majority  of  the  animals  presented  for  test  are  those  which  have 
recently  calved  and  in  many  instances  have  systemic  disturbances  which  make 
for  unsatisfactory  results. 

These  improper  conditions  have  been  pointed  out  to  one  of  the  principal 
cattle  dealers,  Mr.  W.  A.  Rlcker,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt,  in  bureau  letters  of  Aug- 
ust 13,  August  20,  and  Octot)er  9,  1919.  The  present  knowledge  of  the  bureau 
is  that  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  better  the  conditions. 

As  a  comparison  between  the  work  carried  on  under  supervision  at  these 
yards  and  that  conducted  on  the  farms  in  the  accredited  herd  work,  the  fol- 
lowing tables  are  worthy  of  note : 

SutcutaneotM  tuberculin  testa  at  BrigJUon  stockyards,  under  the  supervision 

of  Dr.  B,  A.  Grossman  {July  1  to  Nov.  i,  1919). 

Number  of  animals  tested 2,968 

Number  of  reactors 332 

Number  of  reactors  showing  no  visible  lesions 105 

Number  of  reactors  showing  visible  lesions 217 

Percentage  showing  no  visible  lesions 32.3 

Percentage  showing  visible  lesions 67.7 

Percentage  of  cattle  reacting 14.0 

Subcutaneous  tuberculin  tests  on  farms  under  the  accredited  herd  plan,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Grossman  {July  i,  to  Nov.  i,  1919). 

Number  of  animals  tested 7,724 

Number  of  reactors 237 

Number  of  reactors  showing  no  visible  lesions 8 

Number  of  reactors  showing  visible  lesions 159 

Perc«itage  showing  no  visible  lesions 4.  7 

Percentage  showing  visible  lesions 95. 3 

Percentage  of  cattle  reacting 3,0 

This  work  in  both  fields  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Grossman,  inspector 
in  charge,  and  is  largely  conducted  by  the  same  employees.  It  will  be  observed 
that  unda*  the  accredited  herd  plan  the  amount  of  visible  lesions  found  In 
cattle  tested  on  farms  Is  95.3  per  cent  while  the  amount  of  visible  lesions 
found  In  cattle  at  the  Brlgliton  Stockyards  Is  only  67.7  per  cent.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  sueh  a  Vviile  variance  of  efficiency  should  be  established  In 
the  two  lines  of  work,  other  than  those  caused  by  the  Improper  conditions  under 
which  these  cattle  at  the  yards  have  been  tested. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  testing  of  cattle  at  the  Brighton  yards,  It  has 
l>een  necessary  to  occasionally  apply  a  ret  est  to  shipments  of  cattle  that  Have 
been  previously  tested  and  accompanied  by  a  suspicious  test  chart,  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  practicing  veterinarians  approved  to  do  this  kind  of  work 
were  conducting  same  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  bureau.  These 
retests  have  disclosed  a  number  of  tuberculous  animals  that  had  been  classed 
as  free  from  this  disease  by  the  practicing  veterinarians  applying  the  tests 
at  the  point  of  origin.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  disapprove  one  veterina- 
rian for  inefficient  work,  which  was  only  possible  to  ascertain  by  applying 
retests  on  shipment  when  they  arrived  at  the  Brighton  yards. 

As  a  solution  of  this  matter  of  indemnifying  owners  for  cattle  that  react  to 
the  tuberculin  test  and  fail  to  show  lesions  on  post-morten  examination,  It  Is 
Rujrgested  that  the  drovers  request  the  original  owners  to  sign  an  agreement 
for  the  cooperative  tuberculin  testing  of  their  herds.  This  Is  being  done  by  a 
few  of  the  drovers  at  the  present  time,  with  the  result  that  when  reactors  are 
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found,  whether  or  not  post  morten  lesions  are  revealed,  the  drover  refers  back 
to  the  ori^nal  owner  through  the  live-stock  sanitary  commissioner.  The  en- 
tire herd  is  then  tested  and  the  owner  Indemnified  partially  for  the  reactors. 
This  method  is  employed  in  the  State  of  Vermont  The  live-stock  sanitary  com- 
missioner of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  agreed  to  pay  indemnities  on  this 
«ame  basis.  While  the  live-stock  sanitary  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Maine 
has  not  gone  on  record,  it  is  felt  that  such  a  plan  would  be  approved  In  that 
State.  The  bureau  would  then  pay  its  proportion  on  such  animals  condemned, 
not  to  exceed  $25  on  a  grade  animal  or  $50  on  a  pure-breed  animal. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Under  this  tuberculosis  item  is  the 
proviso  "  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  in  his  discretion, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  permit  cattle 
which  have  been  shipped  for  breeding  or  feeding  purposes  from  one 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  another  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  which  have  reacted  to  the 
tuberculin  test  subsequent  to  such  shipment  to  be  reshipped  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  the  original  owner."  Some  serious  difficulty  has 
arisen  on  that,  as  shown  in  this  Boston  ca^.  Do  you  think  that 
ought  to  stand  ?     Has  it  proven  wise  to  put  that  into  the  law. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  clause  has  proved  very  satisfactory  and  the  Sec- 
retary has  given  permission  in  certain  regulations,  for  only  pure- 
bred cattle  to  be  returned  to  the  State  of  origin.  Almost  every 
State  now  has  a  requirement  that  cattle  coming  from  an  outside 
State  must  be  subjected  to  a  retest  60  days  after  the  animals  come 
into  the  State  of  destination. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  he  may  permit  them  all  to 
come  without  the  testing? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Not  unless  they  are  consigned  to  public  stockyards. 

The  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion  under  the  law  which  you 
have  just  read  and  under  the  rules  which  he  has  prescribed,  permit 
such  cattle  as  may  have  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test,  to  be  reshipped 
to  the  State  whence  they  came. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  been  acting  entirely 
in  keeping  within  this  act  in  permitting  such  cattle  as  this  cattle 
dealer  spoke  of  that  were  not  brought  in  for  breeding  or  feeding 
purposes,  but  as  milch  cows  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  conformed  entirely  to  that  act 
These  milch  cows  are  for  breeding  purposes  as  well  as  for  the  dairy. 
That  animal  of  Mr.  Richer  was  not  returning  to  the  State  of  origin 
and  he  made  no  such  request.  This  provision  here  is  to  allow  an 
animal,  that  came  from  one  State  and  then  found  tuberculous  in 
another  State,  to  be  returned  to  the  State  of  origin. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  it  was  under  that  portion  of 
the  act  that  you  permitted  these  cattle  to  come  from  different  States 
to  Boston  without  being  inspected  in  the  State  from  which  they 
came.  You  permitted  them  to  come  to  Brighton  without  being  in- 
spected and  vou  were  onlv  authorized  to  return  those  to  the  State 
from  which  they  came,  those  that  were  brought  in  for  breeding  or 
feeding  purposes. 

Dr.  MOHLER.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  pardon  me,  but  you  are  mistaken 
in  your  interpretation  of  this  paragraph.  This  paragraph  has  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  the  bringing  of  that  animal  from  Vermont  into 
Brijrhto'^  rt^^rla^ards.    That  cow  was  supposedly  healthy.    Nobody 
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knew  she  was  diseased  until  she  got  to  Brighton  stockyards  and  re- 
acted to  the  tuberculin  test.  If  she  were  to  be  returned  to  Vermont 
this  paragraph  would  obtain.  When  that  animal  was  shipped,  as  I 
said  before,  from  Vermont  to  Brighton  stockyards  nobody  knew 
whether  she  was  going  to  react  or  not. 

Mr.  McIx\TjGHLiN  of  Michigan.  No,  you  never  do. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McI^UGHLiN  of  Michigan.  But  when  you  were  talking  to  Mr. 
Ricber  and  Mr.  Hays  about  their  case,  you  said  the  animal  could 
have  been  reshipped  to  the  State  from  which  it  came. 

Dr.  MoHLia?.  Yes ;  under  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Under  this  paragraph? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  As  a  pure-bred  Holstoin  she  could  have  been  re- 
turned to  Vermont  under  our  regulations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  was  not  brought  in  for  breed- 
ing or  feeding  purposes. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  All  these  dairy  cows  are  brought  in  for  breeding 
purposes.  They  ai-e  dairy  cows  and  are  intendSi  for  breeding  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  dairy  purposes.  A  lot  of  these  animals  are  sold 
as  springers,  and  as  soon  as  they  freshen,  they  are  again  bred. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  are  mistaken  about  that.  Mr. 
Ricker  said  he  had  75  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country  buying 
cattle  for  him,  and  evident Iv  he  bought  cattle  that  would  sell  on 
the  market  at  Brighton.  lie  was  bringing  in  breeding  cattle  or 
feeding  cattle.  He  was  bringing  in  anything  in  the  shape  of  cattle 
that  would  sell  on  the  Brighton  market. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Any  purpose. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  that  is  ,a  dairy  cow  market,  and  not  a  feeder 
or  fat  stock  market,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  don't  have  any  and 
every  kind  of  cattle  that  you  refer  to.  It  is  a  dairymen's  market  for 
the  New  England  States.  Those  cows  are  either  springers  or  fi-esh 
cattle.    I  have  been  familiar  with  this  market  for  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  shipped  in  for  slaughter  they  can  not 
be  returned. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir.        ' 

The  Chairman.  If  shipped  as  dairy  cows  or  as  breeders  or  feed- 
ers, they  may  be  retumea  ? 

Dr.  SloHLER.  Yes,  sir;  if  pure  bred. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  dairy  cows  would  come  in  under  this  term 
*' breeder"? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  of  them  would  come  in  un- 
der "  springers,"  and  others  under  **  fresh  cows." 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  this  work  well  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  It  has  worked  very  satisfactorily  because  we  have 
allowed  it  to  be  applied  only  to  pure-bred  animals,  and  the  reason  I 
say  it  has  worked  so  well  is  because  so  many  States  have  this  pro- 
vision for  retesting  after  60  days.  For  instance,  pure-bred  cows 
that  have  gone  into  Montana  from  Iowa  have  been  retested  60 
davs  after  thev  were  tested  in  Iowa  and  have  reacted.  It  mav 
be  that  these  cows  ure  worth  little  to  the  man  in  Montana,  but 
are  worth  a  good  deal  if  returned  to  the  original  owner  in  Iowa, 
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or  the  State  of  origin,  for  breeding  purposes.  A  gentleman  who 
spoke  this  morning  referred  to  a  $17,000  bull  in  Illinois  that  re- 
acted 60  days  after  shipping  from  Oklahoma.  He  asked  this  morn- 
ing about  sending  that  bull  back  to  Oklahoma,  because  the  man  that 
bought  him  in  Illinois  don't  know  how  he  can  finance  a  diseased  bull 
He  IS  a  young  man  who  can  not  take  care  of  him  under  the  system  of 
segregation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  you  say  you  permit  return 
only  in  cases  of  pure-bred  animals.  Here  are  a  lot  of  them  brought 
hi  here  not  pure  bred;  shouldn't  they  have  been  inspected  at  the 
State  line  instead  of  being  brought  to  Brighton  and  being  tested 
there? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  are  no  facilities  for  inspection  at  the  State 
line — ^no  yard  or  station  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Here  is  a  carload 
of  22  animals;  you  can't  put  them  out  in  a  snowstorm  this  time  of 
the  year  at  the  State  line  between  Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 
They  have  to  go  to  a  place  where  facilities  for  sheltering,  watering, 
feeding,  and  testing  are  available. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  The  solution  of  the  question  would  be  to  test  them  at 
the  point  of  origin  or  shipment. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  the  proper  thing,  and  that  is  what  I  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Bicker.  He  said  as  he  left  the  stand  that  he  is  having 
less  trouble  now  than  in  July,  because  he  is  having  these  approved 
veterinarians  do  the  testing  in  the  State  of  origin  and  then  snipping 
the  cows  to  Brighton  with  proper  tuberculin  charts,  which  removes 
the  necessity  of  having  them  tested  in  the  stockyards. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Massachusetts  has  permitted  tliose 
cattle  to  come  into  that  State,  and  in  all  probability  they  are  going 
to  stay  there.  That  being  true,  where  is  the  interest  of  the  Fedenu 
Government  in  them? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  no  power  if  they  are  going  to  stay  in  the 
State. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  do  you  go  to  inspect  them? 
Dr.  MoHLER.  Because  they  are  public  yards  handling  cattle  in 
interstate  movement.     In  case  the  owner  reshipped  disea.sed  cows  to 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut,  from  Brighton 
yards,  our  interest  would  come  in  very  strongly.     We.  wouldn't  let 
diseased  cows  go  out  of  the  Brighton  yards  for  shipment  interstate. 
We  haven't  the  power  of  course  to  prevent  them  from  being  shipped 
to  any  other  place  within  the  State. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  question  in  the  Kansas  City  case? 
Dr.  MoHLER.  That  was  the  question  involving  the  right  of  the 
State  to  make  regulations  independent  of  the  Federal  regulations.    It 
was  with  reference  to  a  shipment  of  cattle  coming  by  railroad  from 
Iowa  into  Missouri,  and  the  State  of  Missouri  had  a  regulation  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  cattle  without  a  health  certificate  to 
protect  the  livestock  of   Missouri   from   foot   and   mouth   disease. 
The  State  pi*osecuted  the  railroad  company  for  transporting  the 
cattle  into  Missouri  in  violation  of  its  regulation,  and  the  State  won 
in  the  lower  court.    The  higher  court,  however,  reversed  the  decision 
and  ruled  that  the  State  had  no  power  to  prescribe  regulations  in 
conflict  with  Federal  law,  and  that  the  Federal  statutes  exclusively 
govern  interstate  shipments. 
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The  CHAiRBffAN.  They  can  only  be  stopped  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  you  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  suggested  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  hereafter  "  there  so 
as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  an  annual  repetition  of  this  discussion? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  covered  in  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  just  a  question  of  shortening  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  this  matter  of  responsibility  for  slaugh- 
tering the  reacting  animals  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes;  we  don't  want  to  have  to 
stand  responsible  for  the  killing  of  all  those  cattle. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  great  trouble  is  in  opening  the  door  to  all  grade 
as  well  as  pure  bred  cattle.  It  is  going  to  allow  every  little  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  all  over  the  United  States,  after  they  have  found 
they  have  got  reacting  cattle,  to  return  them  and  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  for  the  States  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  quarantine. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  can  be  quite  sure  they  will 
not  return  the  cattle,  but  if  you  give  pei^mission  to  do  it  you  avoid 
the  necessity  of  killing  it  and  incurring  the  liability. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  do  not  permit  them  to  return  it,  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  kill  it,  but  if  you  permit  them  to  return  it  we  won't  be 
responsible? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes ;  but  I  think  the  better  way  of  handling  this  is 
to  allow  these  animals  to  come  into  the  Brighton  yards  as  they  have 
done  and  if  they  react,  put  a  button  in  their  ear  to  show  they  are 
reactors  and  then  let  Massachusetts  do  whatever  she  wishes  to  do 
with  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  simply  test  them  and  say,  "Do  what  you  please 
with  them  "  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  do  the  testing  at  Brighton  and  there 
are  any  reactors,  let  the  local  authorities  at  Brighton  take  such 
intrastate  action  as  they  deem  proper. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  the  facts  are  as  Mr.  Ricker  stated  here  to-day,  I 
dont  see  how  the  Government  can  avoid  the  liability  there. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  You  can  take  my  word  for  it  that  our  man  there 
never  ordered  the  slaughter  of  those  animals.  The  State  has  been 
doing  this  ever  since  the  days  of  the  old  cattle  bureau  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  see,  if  we  start  in  on  a  case  like  that  and  the 
Government  loses  out,  you  will  have  lawsuits  here  at  the  rate  of 
^,000  a  year. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  am  satisfied  that  none  of  our  men  ordered  the  cattle 
kiUed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Suppose  you  found  that  the  cow 
did  react.  Before  the  State  of  Massachusetts  would  assume  the 
responsibility  for  killing  her  they  would  order  her  examined  by  their 
authorities,  too,  wouldn't  they? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  they  might,  but  they  don't  cooperate  that 
way. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  suppose  your  conclusion  dif- 
fered from  the  conclusion  of  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  what 
then! 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  We  wouldn't  allow  that  cow  to  go  into  interstate 
shipment. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  a  way  of  preventing 
that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Wouldn't  that  be  the  way  to  do  it? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  think  that  is  much  better  than  opening  wide  the 
door  to  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  cattle. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  not  order  your  men  to  slay 
them? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  don't  think  they  have  done  it.  The  gentlemen 
merely  thought  that  was  the  way  it  was  handled,  but  when  I  asked 
them  now  it  was  done  before  the  1st  of  July  they  stated  it  was  the 
same  procedure  as  prevails  now.  We  have  a  very  fine  man  of  long 
experience  in  charge  at  Boston,  and  I  am  satisfied  he  is  too  wise  to 
order  the  slaughter  of  those  animals.  However,  we  can  stop  him  if 
he  is  doing  so. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.30  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  o'clock 
Thursday  morning,  December  11,  1919.) 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday^  December  11^  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 
.   The  Chairman.  Dr.  Mohler,  you  may  proceed. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry — Continued. 

FUETHEB  STATEMENT  OF  DB.  JOHN  B.  MOHLEB,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BTJBEAV  OF  ANIMAL  INDVSTBT,  DEFABTMENT  OF  AOBICTTIr 
TTTBE. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Gentlemen,  last  evening  when  you  adjourned  the 
hearings  we  were  discussing  the  tuberculosis  item.  I  think  we  have 
had  a  very  complete  discussion  of  this  particular  item. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  over  that  thoroughly  yesterday.  Unless 
there  is  something  you  desire  to  add  to  what  was  said  yesterday, 
we  will  pass  it. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Here  is  a  statement  that  I  might  put  in  the  record 
indicating  the  amount  of  indemnity  and  expenses  that  have  been  in- 
curred.    Several  members  requested  this  information. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 
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The  Chairman.  I  wisli  you  would  put  in  a  statement  giving  the 
number  of  applications  on  file  that  have  been  made  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  I  will  furnish  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Progress  of  the  tuberculosis  eradication  campaiffn,  Nov,  15,  1919, 
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The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  have  a  complete  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  that.    That  is  one  of  the  important  items. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  I  will  also  submit  a  list  of  maximum  State  indemni- 
ties. Both  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  requested  some  informa- 
ti(m  about  indemnities,  so  I  had  this  list  made  up  last  evening. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 
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•  Ho  Umlt,  Monty  psya. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  all  you  have  on  the 
subject.  ■ 

Dr.  MoHLES.  During  the  last  fiscal  j^ear  tuberculosis  eradication 
work  gained  much  popularity  in  the  United  States,  and  as  the  result 
of  the  demand  for  the  work  Congress  increased  the  annual  appro- 
priation from  $500,000  per  annum  to  $1,500,000  per  annum,  $500,000 
of  which  vras  to  be  set  aside  for  operating  expenses  and  $1,000,000 
1M315— 20 17 
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for  indemnities.  Congress  evidently  desired  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  for  this  work  and  to  furnish  to  the  live-stock  owners  of  tlie 
United  States  full  cooperation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
amount  of  cooperation  the  bureau  has  been  able  to  give  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  is  little  more  than  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

During  the  previous  year  the  work  was  more  concentrated ;  we  did 
not  undertake  to  spread  it  into  every  State  because  of  the  limited 
amount  of  funds  provided,  but  when  the  various  States  appropriated 
over  $2,200,000  our  force  was  built  up  so  that  we  could  partially  co- 
operate with  practically  every  State.  However,  when  the  first  third 
of  the  present  year  had  passed,  we  found  that  we  had  spent  almost 
$200,000  or  at  the  rate  of  $600,000  for  operating  expenses,  whereas 
only  $500,000  was  available  for  operations.  Likewise  only  $52,000 
were  spent  for  indemnities  in  the  first  third  of  tlie  year,  or  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  $200,000  per  annum,  which  means  a  return  of  $800,- 
000  to  the  Treasury.  Therefore,  on  November  8,  1919,  the  services 
of  20  veterinary  inspectors  assigned  to  tuberculosis  eradication  work 
were  terminated.  Immediately  protests  were  sent  in  from  the  States 
from  which  these  employees  were  discontinued.  In  a  few  instances 
aiTangements  were  made  to  retain  them.  We  are  now  confronted 
with  an  overexpenditure  for  the  balance  of  the  year  of  $100^000  for 
operating  expenses,  and  unless  immediated  relief  is  received  it  will 
be  necessary  to  further  reduce  our  forces  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per 
month.  Tnis  means  terminating  the  services  of  approximately  100 
inspectors. 

Cooperation  furnished  by  the  States :  The  45  States  with  which  we 
are  cooperating  in  tuberculosis-eradication  work  have  an  aggregate  of 
approximately  $2,200,000.  In  cooperation  with  those  States  there 
were  under  supervision  to  November  15, 1919,  21,447  herds;  up  to  the 
above-mentioned  date  there  wei'e  fully  accredited  1,391  herds  of 
cattle;  in  addition  to  that  number  there  were  16341  herds  which 
had  passed  one  successful  test  in  preparation  for  being  accredited; 
in  addition  to  those  herds  there  were  over  3,200  herds  whose  owners 
had  signed  the  agreement  placing  their  herds  under  supervision  so 
that  they  might  be  accredited  in  accordance  with  the  unifonn  plan. 
In  many  of  the  States  it  has  been  necessarv  to  refuse  to  accept  any 
more  agreements  from  owners,  on  account  oi  an  insufficient  number  of 
inspectors  to  make  tests. 

The  accredited-herd  plan:  This  plan  was  adopted  December,  1917, 
by  the  United  States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association  upon  a  recom- 
mendation from  a  joint  committee  representing  the  pure-bred  cattle 
associations  and  live-stock  sanitary  officials.  The  plan  was  approved 
by  the  bureau  December  23,  1917;  therefore,  the  plan  has  been  in 
operation  less  than  two  years  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  the  most- 
talked-about  plan  of  eradicating  tuberculosis  that  exists  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  simple  plan  and  any  person  who  reads  it  will  readily  under- 
stand it.  It  has  been  approved  by  every  pure-bred  cattle  association 
in  the  United  States.  After  two  years  of  practical  operation  it  was 
referred  to  a  joint  committee  representing  the  same  association ;  this 
committee  met  in  Chicago,  December  2,  1919,  and  after  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  subject  it  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
joint  committee  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  to  lower  the  high 
standard  of  the  present  plan. 
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Eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  areas:  In  a  number  of  States 
campaigns  have  been  carried  on  during  the  present  fiscal  year  to 
eradicate  tuberculosis  from  circumscribed  areas,  such  as  counties. 
This  work  will  increase  very  rapidlyniuring  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
question  now  is:  What  credit  can  be  given  to  the  cattle  owners  of 
such  territory  when  fney  have  eradicated  tuberculosis?  It  will  be 
a  gross  injustice  to  them  to  keep  them  in  the  same  status  as  States, 
wherein  it  is  known  that  tuberculosis  exists  extensively.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  when  a  county  has  demonstrated  that  it  has  eradicated 
tuberculosis  of  live  stock  tnat  the  interstate  movement  of  cattle  from 
such  an  area  should  be  permitted  without  a  tuberculin  test. 

Eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  swine :  During  the  present  fiscal 
year  a  number  of  investigations  have  been  made  as  to  the  origin  of 
tuberculous  shipments  of  swine  to  official  establishments.  In  numer- 
ous instances  the  bureau  has  been  able  to  trace  these  tuberculous 
shipments  from  the  killing  floor  back  to  the  farm  where  they  have 
originated  and  a  campaign  undertaken  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  from 
such  farms. 

We  have  made  satisfactory  advancement  in  perfecting  our  system 
of  obtaining  information  so  that  we  can  trace  a  larger  percentage 
of  tuberculous  shipments.  This  work  will  be  carried  on  more  ex- 
tensively during  the  next  year  and  should  develop  into  a  very  com- 
plete system  of  tracing  shipments  from  packing  centers  to  farms  and 
exterminating  the  disease  where  found. 

The  next  item  is,  on  page  46,  No.  62, "  for  all  necessary  expenses  for 
the  eradication  of  the  southern  cattle  tick."  This  appropriation  calls 
for  no  increase.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  to  review 
the  work  done  during  the  last  year,  but  I  might  say  that  up  to  and 
including  December  Ij  1919,  we  released  from  quarantine  62  counties 
and  33  parts  of  counties,  constituting  an  area  of  50,555  square  miles. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  say  you  have  released  that  territory.  Is  there 
a  decrease  in  the  appropriation? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  for  the  simple  reason  that  although  we  have 
released  14  counties  in  Alabama,  9  m  Arkansas,  18  in  Georgia,  11  in 
Louisiana,  3  in  Oklahoma,  and  7  in  Texas,  there  still  remains  219,581 
Mjuare  miles  to  be  released.  That  means  this  territory  which  is  in 
red  [indicating  on  map]  is  still  to  be  cleaned  up  and  released  from 
quarantine. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  indicate  the  States. 

Dr.  MoHi^ER.  I  thought  I  would  leave  this  table. 

The  Chairman.  Your  table  gives  that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes ;  with  the  amount  of  territory  that  has  been  re- 
leased and  the  amount  still  left  in  quarantine,  ^vmg  the  percentage. 
We  have  now  cleaned  up  70  per  cent  of  the  infested  territory ;  we 
still  have  30  per  cent  to  clean  up,  and  the  hardest  work  is  coming 
in  this  open-range  country  of  Texas  and  Florida. 

Mr.  Lbb.  At  this  rate  it  will  take  about  seven  years,  will  it ;  some- 
thing like  that ! 

Dr.  MoHi-EB.  We  are  figuring  on  about  1923. 

Mr.  Leb.  That  is  earlier  than  I  expected. 

Dr.  MoHi^EiL  Yes:  but  of  course  that  is  only  an  estimate. 

Ifr.  TiscECER.  Wnat  is  the  policy  ?  You  enforce  a  quarantine 
where  they  have  the  ticks? 
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Dr.  MoHLEK.  We  enforce  no  local  (]^uarantine ;  the  State  enforces 
the  local  quarantine  and  we  regulate  interstate  shipments  from  the 
quarantined  area. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  do  you  diean  by  releasing? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  dip  these  cattle  from  the  #arly  spring,  say  from 
the  1st  of  April,  until  the  end  of  November,  every  14  days.  After 
the  cattle  show  up  without  ticks  on  them  and  the  territory  is  thereby 
cleaned  of  ticks,  we  take  the  territory  out  of  quarantine  oy  releasing 
it,  so  that  those  cattle  that  have  been  cleaned  can  then  go  to  the  other 
States  without  any  restrictions  whatever. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  1  ou  lifted  that  quarantine  some  place  in  Texas^  and 
a  lot  of  those  cattle  were  shipped  into  Greenwood  County,  Kans., 
last  summer? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  TicHNER.  And  the  tick  showed  up  and  ruined  four  or  five 
good  cattlemen  up  there. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  did  not  ruin  them,  did  it? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Yes ;  that  transaction  practically  bankrupted  one  of 
the  best  cattle  men  in  Greenwood  Countv,  because  he  haa  a  forty  or 
fifty  dollar  loss  on  steers  anyway,  and  then  he  had  to  dip  them  and 
abandon  a  pasture  for  which  he  was  paying  $14  a  head  for  the  entire 
season,  which  was  just  too  much  for  him.  I  have  his  name.  They 
have  several  other  men  in  Greenwood  County  who  were  severely  in- 
jured by  that  proposition.  Does  the  Government  do  anything  for 
these  men  who  have  a  right  to  rely  on  the  proposition  when  the 
quarantine  is  lifted? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  were  two  breaks  from  Texas  shipments  last 
summer.  One  was  the  result  of  dipping  in  crude  oil,  which  failed 
to  kill  all  the  ticks,  the  oil  being  permitted  durinc  the  war  period  in 
lieu  of  arsenic,  our  regular  dipping  material,  which  was  oonunan- 
deered  by  the  Government  for  warfare  gas.  The  other  was  where 
cattle  came  from  a  clean  territory  in  Western  Texas,  and  picked  up 
the  infection  going  through  a  local  stockyard.  They  picked  up 
these  ticks  when  little  bits  of  mites,  almost  microscomc  in  size,  and 
nobody  saw  these  seed  ticks  until  they  developed.  When  the  cattle 
got  to  their  destination  those  little  mites  had  oecome  big  enough  to 
be  seen,  and  then  the  Stat«  put  a  quarantine  on  the  cattle  until  the 
animals  were  free  from  these  ticks.  They  were  dipped  several  times 
and  most  of  them  have  come  out  satisfactorily.  One  of  these  breaks 
occurred  in  West  Virginia  and  the  other  in  Kansas.  I  did  not  know 
that  anybody  was  ruined,  because  I  understood  from  Mr.  Mercer 
there  were  onlv  a  few  deaths  that  had  occurred. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  is  the  fact. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  And  if  only  two  or  three  deaths  occurred  I  do  not 
aee  how  it  could  ruin  the  person. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  Government  or  State 
regulation,  but  here  is  an  expensive  pasture,  where  the  man  is  pay- 
ing $14  a  head  for  the  pasture ;  what  regulation  requires  him  to  take 
his  cattle  out  of  that  pasture? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  was  probably  done  by  the  State  Department 
We  do  not  require  them  to  take  the  cattle  out  of  the  pasture  at  all. 
We  have  not  any  portion  of  Kansas  under  quarantine  for  ticl^.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Mercer  was  afraid  we  might  put  the  counties  under  quaran- 
tine, but  I  told  him  as  long  as  they  would  take  care  of  it  locally  we 
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would  not  put  any  Federal  quarantine  on  that  section  of  Kansas.  I 
believe  he  put  the  quarantine  on  and  the  results  were  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  other  vrords,  instead  of  forcing  them  to  take  the  cattle 
out  of  the  pasture,  they  are  forced  to  leave  them  in  the  pasture? 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  No;  they  take  these  cattle  which  they  dip  out  of 
that  pasture  and  keep  all  other  cattle  out  of  that  pasture.  That  is 
the  only  way 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  done  to  keep  the  disease  from  spreading.  But 
you  say  he  had  a  loss  before  they  reached  that  stage ;  he  had  a  loss 
ef  $40  or  $50  a  head  on  the  market  value  of  the  cattle. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Oh ;  exactly. 

Dr.  MoHUER.  I  do  not  think  the  ticks  ruined  him,  because  Mr. 
Mercer  informed  me  there  were  only  a  few  deaths. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  But  here  is  what  the  ticks  do :  If  you  have  to  dip 
the  cattle  out  in  that  country  and  abandon  a  $14-a-head  pasture,  you 
add  that  to  the  loss  all  these  men  suffered  last  summer.  We  all  hear 
people  testify  about  the  high  price  of  meat,  but  we  know  tJiat  the 
men  that  handled  three  or  four-year-old  steers  this  year  took  that 
loss. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  have  heard.  Doctor,  in  a  roundabout  way,  that 
Mercer  wanted  to  come  before  the  committee  on  some  occasion  in 
reference  to  that.    Has  he  said  anything  to  you  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Not  about  coming  here.  In  fact,  all  he  said  to  me 
was  he  had  heard  in  a  roundabout  way  that  I  was  going  to  quaran- 
tine  Federally  those  few  counties  in  Kansas.  When  he  was  here  in 
Washington  in  the  fall  on  some  other  business  he  stopped  in  to  find 
out  whether  his  information  was  true,  and  I  told  him,  as  long  as 
they  took  care  of  it  locally,  the  Federal  Government  had  no  inten- 
tion of  putting  a  Federal  quarantine  on  that  section  of  Kansas. 

We  put  our  men  in  there  and  inspected  the  cattle,  and  made  them 
apply  double  dipping.   After  two  dips  they  can  go  anywhere. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  He  made  them  take  the  cattle  out  of  that  pasture 
and  not  let  any  other  cattle  in  there  this  season.  He  may  have  over- 
done the  thing ;  I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  There  were  three  or  four  other  men  whom  it  af- 
fected, too,  and  it  was  most  disastrous  to  those  three  or  four  men. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Such  unfortunate  hapi>enings  are  bound  to  occur  as 
long  as  we  have  the  Texas  fever  tick  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  being  done  to  clean  up  the  yards? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  always  clean  up  the  stockyards,  after  we  find 
them  infested,  by  disinfecting  with  antiseptic  solutions. 

The  CHAHtiiAN.  Cattle  from  these  infected  districts  go  throu^ 
the  stockyards  ? 

Dr.  MoHi£R.  We  have  two  kinds  of  pens,  clean  pens  and  native 
pens.  The  native  pens  are  pens  for  the  cattle  with  the  ticks  on 
them  and  the  clean  pens  are  pens  for  the  cattle  that  have  been 
dipped  or  are  from  clean  territory.  It  very  frequently  happens  that 
a  cow  pony  of  the  trader  riding  around  the  stockyards  will  carry  a 
few  ticks  on  the  legs.    These  ticks  are  apt  to  drop  off  in  clean 
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territory,  lay  eggs  which  hatch  out  and  then  three  or  four  thousand 
ticks  are  born  and  they  crawl  around  into  clean  or  any  other  kind 
of  pens.  It  is  a  very  tedious  job  to  keep  clean  pens  in  infected  terri- 
tory, so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  ticks  being  scattered  from  the 
native  pens  to  the  clean  territory. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Where  we  appropriate  money,  what  do  you  men 
spend  it  for? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  280  men  working  in  these  nine  States  and 
we  pay  their  salaries,  pay  their  traveling  expenses,  and  the  stationery 
and  incidentals  of  that  Kind.  We  do  not  pay  for  anj  construction 
of  vats  or  the  purchase  of  any  of  the  dips.  That  is  all  done  by 
either  State  or  county  appropriations.  Now  the  various  States 
have  373  employees  and  the  counties  have  1,552  employees.  This 
shows  you  how  we  are  getting  cooperation  from  the  States.  When 
this  work  started,  a  number  of  years  back,  we  were  the  ones  that  had 
the  largest  number,  just  like  we  have  to-day  on  the  tuberculosis 
eradication.  The  States  and  counties  have  come  along  fast  and 
thev  are  furnishing  more  employees  than  J:he  bureau ;  they  are  fur- 
nishing about  eight  to  our  one.  The  various  expenses  in  1919  are 
all  stated  on  page  47.  Here  is  the  full  statement,  Mr.  Tincher,  of 
the  expenditures  for  1919:  Salaries,  $512,166;  stationery,  $1,793; 
traveling  expenses,  $125,519;  equipment  and  material,  $5,658;  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  service,  $1,103;  miscellaneous  items,  $15,942, 
and  wages,  $1,440. 

Mr.  TiNCiTER.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  in  the  attitude  of  being 
against  this  appropriation;  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  one.  I 
want  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you,  however,  that  might  be  of  value 
to  you.  Your  inspectors  ought  to  be  cautioned  about  one  little 
thing  I  know  of.  For  instance,  a  man  shipping  a  trainload  of  cat- 
tle from  Texas,  from  a  clean  district,  say,  up  into  Kansas,  has  to 
unload  at  certain  stations.  There  is  no  excuse  for  that  inspector  let- 
ting the  railroads  persuade  him  to  hold  a  trainload  of  cattle  in 
the  yards  for  two  or  three  days  under  the  claim  that  he  is  looking 
for  ticks  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  doing  it  to  accommodate 
some  railroad  employee  who  wants  to  use  a  car  some  place  else.  I 
had  two  trainloads  of  cattle  held  last  fall  at  a  station  m  Oklahoma, 
and  I  had  to  go  there  and  stay  five  or  six  days  (thev  were  delajred 
to  that  extent),  and  when  I  got  there  I  found  the  (rovernment  in- 
spector holding  them  there  to  investigate  for  ticks. 
Dr.  M0H1.ER.  There  was  no  excuse  for  that  at  all. 
Mr.  Tincher.  And  when  I  got  on  the  job  myself,  I  found  he  was 
simply  holding  them  to  accommodate  the  railroad,  to  let  them  ac- 
commodate some  one  else  with  the  cars.  It  is  purely  a  car  situation. 
However,  the  intimation  gets  out,  up  in  my  neighborhood,  that  my 
cattle  have  come  from  yards  where  there  is  some  Question  on  about 
ticks  being  present.  You  can  not  be  too  careful  aoout  some  fellow 
creating  the  impression  that  a  man  has  ticks  in  his  cattle.   I  found  out 

this  f  eUow 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  you  will  give  me  his  name,  I  will  find  out  about  it, 
because  there  is  no  occasion  for  having  the  cattle  held  to  investigate 
for  ticks  for  two  or  three  days. 
M^.  Tincher.  He  was  just  doing  it  to  accommodate  the  railroad. 
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Mr.  Lee.  I  should  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads 
to  umoad  quickly. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  They  unloaded  my  cattle. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Is  that  the  unloading  for  feed,  rest,  and  water! 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Oh,  yes,  they  had  to;  but  they  were  sparring  alonff 
because  they  were  up  against  it  for  cars. 
•  ^*  MoHLER.  Five  hours  is  enough  for  them  to  investigate  for 

Mr.  TracHER.  It  did  not  hurt  the  cows,  except  the  stigma  of  there 
being  ticks  there,  and  it  prevents  you  from  suing  the  railroad  for 
damages  and  does  away  with  your  claim  for  delay. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  item 
I  shall  leave  the  chart  here  showing  the  progress  in  tick  eradication, 
to  which  CouOTessman  Lee  referred. 

Mr.  LcEE.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  important  work  for  our 
country  than  this  field  of  work. 

Mr.  Ttncher.  I  do  not  want  it  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Lee.  And  I  think  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  if  we  had  the 
money  to  do  it,  would  be  to  go  on  and  complete  this  thing  in  two  or 
three  years. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Durinff  the  present  year  we  have  released  from  Fed- 
eral quarantine  the  following  area : 


states. 
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Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  and  a  greater  interest  than 
heretofore  is  Deing  manifested  in  tick  eradication  which  is  indicated 
by  the  increase  in  the  amoimt  of  funds  provided  by  the  State  and 
county  authorities.  Sufficient  Federal  funds  should  be  provided  for 
this  project  in  order  that  the  bureau  may  adequately  cooperate  with 
the  States  and  counties  requesting  assistance  during  1921. 

The  Alabama  and  Louisiana  authorities  hope  to  complete  the  eradi- 
cation of  ticks  during  the  next  year  and  are  making  plans  accord- 
ingly. The  bureau  is  unable  to  furnish  adequate  supervision  to  all 
the  counties  in  Geor^a  that  are  now  ready  for  systematic  cooperative 
tick-eradication  work.  Under  the  State  law  of  Texas  compulsory 
tick  eradication  becomes  effective  on  January  1,  1920,  in  zone  2, 
which  will  require  considerable  additional  assistance  from  the  bureau. 
It  is  also  expected  that  bureau  assistance  will  be  requested  for  many 
counties  in  Florida  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Additional  informa- 
tion covering  the  entire  work  up  to  date  is  contained  in  attached 
statement  ox  the  progress  in  tick  eradication  from  July  1,  1906,  to 
December  1, 1919: 
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Progress  in  tick  eradication,  July  1,  1906,  to  Dec.  1, 1919. 


State. 


Altibama 

Arkansas 

Caliromla. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Iflaslssippt.... 

Mtssoun 

North  Caroliitt. 

OKbhoma 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

VlrglnU 

Total.... 


Coun- 
ties In- 
fected 
Jtilyl, 
1900. 


her. 
«7 
75 
16 
51 

151 

3 

65 

81 

4 

75 

»61 
44 
42 

188 
30 


960 


Counties  in- 
fected Dec.  1, 
1919. 


Whole. 


Num- 
ber. 
4 
15 


45 

47 


19 
5 


128 
3 
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Part. 


Num- 
ber. 
8 
8 


1 
3 


4 

1 


25 


Counties  re- 
leased. 


Whole. 

Part. 

Nuv^ 

Num- 

ber. 

ber. 

55 

8 

63 

8 

15 

6 

104 

2 

58 

81 

4 

55 

1 

53 

3 

44 

42 

71 

4 

26 

1 

668 


Area 

Infected 

Julyl. 

1906. 


25 


Square 

mUee. 

51,379 

52,625 

79,924 

54,861 

57,438 

841 

45,409 

46,362 

1,386 

37,365 

47,890 

30,495 

16,987 

191,885 

13,918 


Area 

infected 

Decl, 

1919. 


Area  released. 


Sfuare 
milet. 
4,825 
10,638 


45,216 
20,764 


5,033 


7,691 
9,282 


738,565 


114,346 
1,686 


219,681 


Square 

mUe9. 

46,454 

41,887 

79,934 

9,645 

36,674 

841 

40,376 

46,382 

1,386 
29,674 
38,608 
30,495 
16,987 
77,539 
12,332 


500,064 


Per 

cent. 

91 

80 

100 

18 

64 

100 

a 

100 

100 

79 

81 

100 

100 

40 

88 


70 


1  Only  portbns  of  5  of  the  61  counties  were  quarantined. 
Areas  released  during  the  calendar  year  1919  amounted  to  50,555  square  miles. 

The  next  item  is  the  dairy  division  work  to  which  Mr.  Rawl  has 
already  referred,  and  we  will  see  that  his  testimony  comes  in  its 
proper  position  in  the  record.  Mr.  Bommel  will  come  next.  He  is 
not  here  just  now,  so  I  will  complete  my  statement.  He  will  be  here 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  will  see  that  his  testimony  also  gets  in  its 
proper  position. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Mohler. 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1919 — Afternoon  Session. 

STATEHEirr  OF  HE.  B.  H.  BAWL,  ASSISTANT  CBXBF  OF  THE 
BTJBEAV  OF  ANIMAL  INinrSTBT  AND  CHIEF  OF  THE  DAIBT 
DIVISION,  DEPAETMENT  OF  AOBICXJLTTIBE. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  Mr.  Rawl  is  compelled  to  leave  the  city  to-ni^ht 
I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  hear  his  statement  this  evening  with, 
reference  to  item  63,  on  page  48,  "  for  all  necessary  expenses  for  in- 
vestigations and  experiments  in  dairy  industry,"  etc. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you.  Doctor. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Give  your  name  in  full. 

Mr.  Rawl.  B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division,  and  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Now,  I  suppose  it  is  your  wishes  to  review  first  the  proposed  items 
of  increase  and  then  give  some  consideration  to  the  work  in  progress; 
is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Take  your  own  way  about  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  practice  has  been,  Mr.  Rawl,  to  make  a  general 
statement  to  the  committee  about  the  work  as  a  whole  and  then  a  spe- 
cific statement  about  the  increases  which  the  department  is  re- 
questing. 

Mr.  Kawl.  Our  activities  are  very  much  the  same  as  heretofore. 
The  division  of  the  funds,  $350,370, 1  have  here  in  detail  if  you  wish 
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it,  showing  exactly  what  work  is  done  under  each  project  I  can  not 
re?iew  all  projects  except  in  a  general  way,  unless  you  want  to  give 
considerable  time  to  this  division. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  in  such  form  that  it  can  go 
into  the  record? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  that  should  be  put  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  shall  keep  it  for  the  time  being;  I  may  want  to  refer 
to  it 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  would  wish  it  to  go  into  the 
record? 

Mr.  Rawl.  If  you  wish  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Dairy  division  aUotment,  fiscal  year  1920,  $S50^0. 

Dairy  administration:  Administration,  including  all  activities  in  the 
divison  tliat  serve  the  division  as  a  whole,  such  as  files,  stenographic 
force,  dairy  engineering,  dairy  statistics $37,675 

Dairy  ext^islon: 

Sopervision    0, 420 

Southern   dairying 10, 260 

I^orthem  dairying  (cow  testing) 30,295 

Bull  associations,  extension 11,740 

Community  development  in  dairying 1,800 

Cow-testing   association   investigation 8,300 

Bull  associations  investigations 3,600 

70,405 

Dairy  manufacturing: 

Supervision    11, 480 

Creamery  extension 8, 460 

Cheese  factory  extension 10,090 

Creamery  management  investigations 6,680 

Renovated  butter  inspection 6,240 

Navy  butter  inspection , 1,000 

43,950 

Dairy  research  laboratories: 

Supervision 2, 760 

Ice-cream  investigations 3, 800 

Butter  and  by-products ,  10, 380 

3Iilk  condensing 7, 120 

Bacteriology  of  milk 10, 170 

Nutrition  of  dairy  cows 8,640 

Metabolism  of  dairy  cows 3, 650 

Manufacturing  and  ripening  cheese 14,970 

Silage  Investigations 1 3, 820 

65,310 

Ifarket  milk  investigations: 

Supervision 4, 680 

Dairy  sanitation  investigations 3, 280 

Cost  of  handling  milk 5, 480 

Cbst  of  milk  production 11,410 

Dairy  sanitation  extension 13,740 

38,590 
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Dairy  experiment  farm,  Including  experimental  work  on  the  farm : 

Supervision  and  maintenance ^30,995 

Housing  and  care  of  cattle 2.820 

Feed   production 3,925 

37,740 

liVestern  dairy  extension: 

Supervision 4, 260 

Dairy  farming 19, 800 

Milk  work 3, 600 

Dairy  manufacturing 7, 280 

a5,000 

Improvement  of  dairy  products 15,000 

Dairy  cattle  breeding 6, 700 

Mr.  Rawl.  To  review  the  work  in  a  general  way,  the  dairy  divi- 
sion activities  are  divided  into  two  large  groups.  One  relates  to  the 
extension  or  the  carrying  out  of  information  that  is  developed  from 
time  to  time  and  aiding  in  its  application.  That  is  shown  in  the 
organization  of  cow-testing  associations,  bull  associations,  etc.  It  is 
shown  also  in  demonstrating  at  certain  factories  new  methods  for  the 
manufacture  of  products  that  I  will  speak  of  later.  The  extension 
activities  of  the  dairy  division  are  reduced,  we  think,  to  the  very 
minimum,  considering  the  character  of  the  service  that  is  rendered. 
I  may  add  just  a  word  here  on  the  question  that  is  often  raised 
whether  or  not  we  were  duplicating  the  work  of  the  extension  serv- 
ice in  sending  out  specialists  along  different  lines.  We  believe  that 
the  activities  of  this  kind  are  reduced  as  low  as  they  can  be  and  get 
into  effective  use  the  information  that  the  department  is  developing. 
Some  of  you  will  remember  that  I  have  in  the  past  referred  to  the 
department's  work  in  the  southern  mountains  developing  the  cheese 
factories.  Here  is  a  chart  showing  its  growth  [displaying  chart  to 
the  committee].  In  1916  we  started  the  development  oi  cheese  in  the 
southern  mountains,  away  back  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia.  We  have  four  men  in  that  field, 
employed  jointly  by  the  State  extension  departments  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  items  here  is  for  $5,000  for  cheese  work  of  a  similar 
character  in  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  carry  that  kind  of  work  on 
in  sections? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  many  different  sections  have 
you  carried  on  the  work  in? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Only  one,  of  this  particular  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  now  you  are  prepared  to  take 
it  up  in  other  sections? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes;  in  the  Western  States,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
You  know  cheese  production  is  dependent  a  good  deal  on  climatic 
conditions,  cool  weather,  cool  water,  etc.  The  western  part  of  the 
country  contains  some  splendid  cheese  territory.  This  chart  shows 
the  development  of  a  new  cheese  industry  in  the  southern  mountainsi 
a  territory  equally  difficult  to  develop  as  any  region  perhaps  in  the 
Western  States. 
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Mr.  JoNBS.  Is  that  j;ross  production  in  dollars  and  cents? 
Mr.  Rawl.  Yes.  It  shows  that  in  1915  it  was  $3,000;  in  1916, 
$50,000—1  am  giving  you  round  figures;  in  1917,  $116,000;  in  1918, 
$158,000 ;  and  in  1919,  ^9,000.  Of  course,  this  is  a  comparatively 
small  industry,  but  since  it  developed  from  nothing  four  years  ago 
the  showing  made  is  very  j^ood.  In  time  apparently  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  substantial  cheese  industry  throughout  all  that  mountain  region 
as  a  result  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  I  understand  that  in  those  States 

Mr.  BAwii  (interposing).  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  was  no  cheese  production  ? 

Mr.  Rawu.  No. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  in  1915  there  was  a  cheese  production  in  North 
Carolina  moimtain  section  that  was  $3,000? 

Mr.  Rawl,  Yes;  you  are  correct. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  also  in  1915  there  was  no  cheese  production  in  the 
ether  States? 

Mr.  Eawi*  No. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  then  in  1916  you  added  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  in  1917  there  was  cheese  production  in  the  same 
States? 

Mr.  Bawk  Yea. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  in  1918  you  added  Geor^a  ? 

Mr.  Rawij.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  in  1919  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  RAwii.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  order  to  have  the  records  show  up  better,  I  should 
judge  you  ought  to  put  in  the  record  the  production  of  one  of  the 
States;  take  North  Carolina,  for  example;  in  1914  there  was  noth- 
ing; in  1915,  $3,000;  in  1916,  $43,000;  in  1917,  $84,000;  in  1918, 
$114,000;  in  1919,  $220,000? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  Why  not  put  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  RAWii.  I  should  like  to  do  that,  if  you  desire  it.  If  you  want 
to  see  the  number  of  factories,  here  is  another  chart  I  though  this 
was  the  best  way  to  show  you  exactly  what  we  want  to  do  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  district. 

Value  hy  years  of  southern  cheese  sold  since  factories  were-  organized. 


North  Garoliiift. 


WeslVlrsiiria. 

UWKIft..  .  . .  •  •  • 

SontfiGtfoIiiia. 


Total. 


1915 


13,000 


3,000 


1916 


143,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,500 


50,500 


1917 


$84,000 

20,000 

9,000 

3,000 


116,000 


1918 


1114,000 

24,200 

12,300 

7,fiOO 

700 


158,800 


1919 


1220,000 

30,000 

18,000 

16,000 

4,400 

1,200 

289,600 
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Orowth  of  the  cheese  industry  in  tJte  southern  mountains  since  the  establish" 

ment  of  the  first  factory  in  1915, 


* 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Nnrth  Hftrolinft 

3 

6 
1 
2 
1 

19 

8 
5 

1 

25 
9 
6 

1 
1 
1 

12 

Virginia 

7 

Tennessee 

7 

West  Virginia 

2 

Georgia 

s 

South  Carolina 

1 

Total 

3 

10 

33 

43 

SI 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  this?  You  are  tak- 
ing credit  for  all  this;  what  did  you  have  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  didn't  have  much  to  do  with  it,  except  to  get  good 
men  and  see  that  they  did  their  work  well.  This  work  was  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  State  extension  department. 

Mr.  Jones.  Following  out  Mr.  Anderson's  suggestion,  what  did 
your  people  do  to  follow  this? 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  work  was  beg^n  by  a  man  going  into  this  territory 
and  showing  them  how  to  organize  a  little  cheese  factory  costing  $300 
to  $400.  Uiider  his  guidance  the  first  factory  was  started  in  1915^ 
Since  that  time  these  cooperative  employees  have  guided  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cheese-factory  business  in  that  region  and  taught  the  local 
men  how  to  make  cheese. 

We  now  want  $5,000  for  this  kind  of  work  in  the  Western  States, 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  are  only  asking  for  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  are  going  into  a  territory  in 
which  no  cheese  has  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  In  places  some  cheese  is  being  made  now.  We  are 
working  there  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agencies.  As  to  just 
where  this  additional  work  will  be  done  will  depend  on  circumstances. 

There  is  another  item  of  $20,000  in  connection  with  the  educational 
work  to  take  care  of  increased  cost  of  transportation,  supplies,  and 
travel,  and  to  increase  bull  association  work.  These  associations 
have  proven  to  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  increasing  dairy  produc- 
tion. 

PYom  all  standpoints  the  increasing  of  the  production  of  the  cows 
of  this  country  is  the  most  important  of  all  considerations  before 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Economy  of  production  is  based  more  than  anything  else  upon  the 
quantity  of  production.    The  surest  and  cheapest  wav  to  increase  the 
production  of  our  herds  is  to  use  good  sires.    Our  Kerds  are  small/ 
averaging  not  more  than  five  cows.    Cow-testing  associations  can 
reach  the  herds  of  10  or  more  cows,  but  can  not  the  herds  of  5  or  less. 

There  are  not  a  half  million  good  bulls  in  the  United  States,  but 
there  are  over  5,000,000  farms,  on  which  the  24,000,000  cows  are  kept. 
This  means  that  to  secure  the  full  use  of  the  good  bulls  it  will  oe 
necessary  that  the  same  animals  be  used  on  more  than  one  farm. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  cooperative  bull  clubs. 

The  scheme  permits  of  a  rotation  of  the  bulls  and  the  continuance 
of  the  services  of  good  bulls  for  several  years  without  inbreeding. 
The  bull  club  is  practical  and  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  successful. 
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It  proTides  a  good  bull  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  a  poor  onef  under 
the  present  system*  It  is  believed  to  be  the  best  way  of  instructing 
the  small  producers  not  only  in  better  breeding,  but  in  better  feeding 
and  management. 

The  department  started  the  bull  association  work  as  an  extension 
project  in  1915,  and  since  that  time  associations  have  been  organized 
m27  States. 

During  the  first  several  years  the  funds  for  bull  associations  were 
T2sed  in  investigating  methods  of  organization,  by-laws,  and  details 
of  carrying  on  such  organizations.  The  present  expenditures  for 
boll  association  work  amount  to  $15,340  per  year. 

The  total  increase  for  the  dairv  division  is  $40,430,  but  taking  into 
consideration  the  transfers  to  tne  statutory  roll,  it  will  amount  to 
$11,720  more. 

Mr.  McLaughlik  of  Michigan.  This  is  a  matter  that  does  not  re- 
<^aire  much  knowledge  or  skill.  This  bull  business  has  been  going  on 
smce  the  beginning  of  time.  How  do  you  justify  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment going  into  that? 

Mr.  Rawl^  In  this  way :  The  organization  of  bull  associations  is 
highly  specialized  extension  work  and  to  be  successful  requires  ex- 
perienced men. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  strictly  true,  Mr.  Rawl? 
I  have  heard  of  bull  associations  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  ILkWL.  In  1908  there  were  3,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
78.  That  is  all  of  this  tjrpe  of  organization  now — ^78  in  the  United 
Stales.  We  find  that  by  sending  men  out  that  are  capable  and  ex- 
perienced in  this  work  that  they  can  introduce  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  men  have  you  had  working  on  this 
proposition? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Five. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  started  out  with  one  man  four  years  ago  and  in- 
creased last  year  to  five. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  the  county 
agents,  could  not  to  the  best  advantage  carry  on  that  cheese  work, 
and  I  thought  perhaps  that  was  true ;  one  must  go  who  knows  some- 
thing about  making  cheese. 

Mr.  Rawl.  To  get  it  established. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  couldn't  the  county  agent 
make  the  suggestion  to  the  farmers  that  they  organize  into  an  asso- 
ciation and  Duy  some  bulls? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes;  they  could;  a  county  agent  that  understood  it — 
there  is  no  big  secret  about  it,  but  they  do  not.  Now,  it  takes  some 
force  to  get  the  farmers  interested  in  it  and  to  put  it  through. 

Mr.  TracHER.  What  do  county  agents  do? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Almost  everything.  Their  duties  aref  numerous;  they 
are  supposed  to  deal  with  all  a^cultural  questions,  and,  of  course, 
they  must  have  aid  in  these  special  lines. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  If  they  are  anv  good  and  they  need  a  bull  associa- 
tion in  their-  country,  they  will  organize  a  bull  association,  won't 

they?       NT' 

Mr.  RAwfc;  I  wouldn't  say  that.  Of  course,  the  county  agencies 
have  not  been  in  existence  long  enough  so  that  we  can  have  a  supply 
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of  the  best  men.    A  county  agent's  work  is  about  as  responsible 
as  any  we  have  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Couldn't  you  publish  this  information  in  pamphlet 
form  and  ask  them  to  organize  in  this  manner?  It  would  be  cheap, 
and  wouldn't  it  be  just  as  effective? 

Mr.  Rawl.  My  judgment  is  it  would  not  be  as  effective.  We  now 
publish  and  send  to  the  county  agent  every  detail  concerning  the 
organization  and  management  of  such  associations. 

Mr.  Jones.  Couldn't  you  get  up  a  prospectus  telling  them  how 
to  go  about  it  and  explaining  what  you  wanted  them  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Rawx.  Yes;  we  do  this,  but  the  county  agents  need  more  as- 
sistance; they  must  have  the  help  of  some  one  experienced  in  such 
organization  until  one  such  association  is  in  successful  operation. 
Even  after  this  the  assistance  of  such  an  experienced  person  in  often 
sought  by  the  county  agent. 

Mr.  Lesher.  There  are  some  associations  in  Pennsylvania  who 
are  doing  this  with  hogs  and  have  hog  associations. 

Mr.  Rawl,  Yes;  and  the  whole  purpose  here  is  to  induce  the 
county  agent  to  organize  such  associations  and  to  aid  him  in  carrying 
them  on. 

Mr.  Rubey.  What  do  you  pay  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  From  $1,800  to  $2,340. 

Mr.  Rubey.  Do  they  go  to  the  county  and  into  the  territory  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubey.  And  they  stay  about  a  little  while  and  work  it  up  and 
then  go  to  another  county  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  They  pick  a  county  which  is  adaptable  and  where  the 
association  is  feasible,  and  then  they  try  to  organize  one  and  stay  in 
the  county  as  long  as  necessary. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  county  agent  does  not  flop  around  like  that;  he 
stays  in  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  county  agents'  work  is  restricted  to  the  county  in 
which  he  is  located. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  they  paid  anything  by  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes;  some  of  the  men  on  bull  associations  are  paid 
jointly  by  the  department  and  the  States  but  we  have  three  men  ex- 
clusively on  our  pay  rolls. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  amount  of  salary  you  mentioned  was  the  total 
salary  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubey.  Yes;  I  was  asking  about  our  own  men. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Rawl,  I  can  see  how  you 
might  do  good  and  might  properly  carry  on  this  work  by  issuing^ 
publications  and  issuing  bulletins  and  publications,  but  I  am  a  little 
at  a  loss  how  you  justify  hiring  a  number  of  men  to  ^around  into 
the  States  to  induce  the  people  to  organize  bull  associations ;  why  is 
that  a  Federal  function? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Exactly  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  necessary  a 
few  years  ago  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  induce  the  peo- 
ple to  start  county  agent  work.    It  is  the  department's  function  to- 
exercise  leadership  and  branch  out  in  the  development  of  such 
systems  as  are  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  A  few  years  ago  when  the  county 
agent  feature  was  advanced  the  people  were  very  much  surprised  at 
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the  idea  that  the  Federal  Government  would  furnish  money  enough 
to  furnish  a  county  agent  for  each  county  in  the  country;  they 
thought  that  was  a  wonderful  proposition,  and  we  are  proceeding  to 
that  end.  The  Lever  law  is  in  force ;  it  is  growing  in  amount,  and 
the  number  of  men  employed  is  increasing  year  by  year ;  but  we  find 
as  we  are  getting  to  that  plan  of  having  a  man  for  each  county  in  the 
country  it  still  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  an  expert  go  out  and  talk 
bulls,  an  expert  to  talk  teas,  an  expert  on  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thousand  and  one  different  things,  to  go  out  ana  confer  with  and  en- 
courage the  county  agents.  There  are  so  many  of  them  that  they  go 
around  arm  in  arm,  and  in  bunches  in  the  country,  each  one  an  ex- 
pert in  his  own  line,  neither  one  must  interfere  with  the  other  one, 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  are  carrying  this  expert  business  to  a  ridicu- 
lous extent  and  becoming  very  paternalistic. 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  believes  that  the  need 
of  its  service  by  the  people  is  just  as  great  to-day  as  it  was  years  ago. 
As  we  go  forward  our  problems  increase.  Take  this  sire  work.  Our 
department  has  put  on  a  publicity  campaign  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  all  over  the  country,  regarding  the  use  of  better 
sires.  At  the  present  time  not  more  than  few  sires  in  use  in  our 
dairy  herds  produce  daughters  whose  production  is  greater  than  that 
of  their  dams,  and  exceedingly  few  that  are  able  to  produce  daugh- 
ters of  greater  production  than  good  dams. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  is  pure,^ unadulterated  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  herdsmen,  and  that  is  not  with  reference  to  the  expense, 
because  it  is  cheaper 

Mr.  Rawl  (interposing).  It  is  cheaper,  under  proper  conditions, 
to  own  a  good  bull.    But  this  is  the  condition  that  exists  now. 

Mr.  TrNCHER.  Can  the  department  in  any  way,  with  any  amount, 
of  men,  do  anything  to  cure  that  situation? 

Mr.  Rawl.  1  thiii  it  can  do  a  great  deal  to  cure  it. 

Mr.  TiNCHEiL  Your  idea  is  for  the  farmers  to  organize,  so  as  to 
use  the  same  sires? 

Mr.  Ra WL.  To  begin  with ;  yes ;  the  best  sires. 

Mr.  TiNCHEB.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sires,  if  taken  care  of.  would 
cost  practically  nothing  when  they  are  calves.  Each  man  could  have 
his  own  bull  and  have  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  farmers  often  do  not  think  they  can.  The  calves, 
of  course,  do  cost  considerable — ^the  real  good  calves.  We  think  bulls 
are  not  good  enough  to  use  unless  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  can 
sire  daughters  yielding  400  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year.  They  will  cost 
now  about  $400  to  $500  apiece.  The  chief  point  in  all  tnis  is  that 
there  are  more  than  5,000,000  farms  with  dairy  cows,  and  there  are,, 
perhaps,  not  a  half  million  good  bulls  in  the  whole  United  States. 
We  can  not  hope,  therefore,  to  improve  herds  rapidly  in  this  coimtiy 
unless  concerted  action  is  taken  to  induce  farmers  to  cooperate  in 
the  ownership  of  the  good  bulls  we  do  have.  It  is  wasteful  to  have 
one  good  bun  on  a  farm  with  five  cows  when  he  could  just  as  well 
serve  similar  herds  on  10  farms,  and  by  the  system  of  rotation,  as 
is  the  plan  in  the  bull  association,  they  would  be  available  for  not 
only  two  years  but  for  eight  or  more  years. 

Mr.  Ttncheb.  The  States  that  have  agricultural  colleges  are  work- 
ing on  the  same  lines? 
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Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  carrying  out  into  the  counties  the  same  ideas? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Comparatively  few  States  have  gone  as  far  as  we 

have? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Few  States  have  taken  up  full  association  work. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Don't  you  think  what  they  ought  to  do  is  to  en- 
courage the  owner,  no  matter  how  small  his  herd,  to  own  a  sire? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No.  Where  a  man  has  only  two  or  three  head  of  cows, 
it  is  perfectly  feasible  for  a  dozen  or  more  such  men  to  own  one  good 
bull. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Before  you  get  away  from  this  I  want  to  ask 
one  question.  I  notice,  the  appropriation  is  increasing  all  the  time; 
you  have  $40,000,  or  better  this  time,  and  still  the  price  of  butter  and 
cheese  is  going  out  of  sight ;  do  the  two  follow  each  other ;  the  more 
we  ffive  you,  uie  higher  the  prices? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Hardly,  sir.  We  hope  that  some  of  the  work  we  are 
doing  will  at  least  help  to  reduce  prices. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  butter  prices; 
how  do  they  compare  with  the  prices  of  other  commodities? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  have  not  reviewed  that  specifically  in  the  last  few 
months,  but  they  are  probably  not  out  of  line. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Butter  at  82  cents  a  pound  is  not  out  of  line? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Not  when  the  prices  o&f eed  and  labor  are  considered. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  compare  favorably  with  other  products? 

Mr.  Rawu  Generally  speaking  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  butter  sell  for  at  the  creameries;  not 
the  retail  prices? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  quotations  are,  but  they 
range  around  74  cents  in  the  New  York  market  and  72  cents  in 
Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  creameries  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No;  at  the  points  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  All  summer? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No;  at  the  present  time.  Butter  has  ranged  from  48 
cents  in  Chicago  and  49^  cents  in  New  York  up  to  74  cents,  whole- 
sale. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  below  50  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.RAWL.  Yes;  in  July.  If  you  want  some  data  on  this,  may  I 
suggest  that  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  Markets  for  it.  That  bureau 
is,  of  course,  in  closer  touch  with  the  market  than  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  it  in  the  record  in  connection  with 
this.  The  question  is  raised  all  the  time  about  the  farmers  robbing 
the  country  on  the  prices  of  butter.  I  want  a  comparison  between 
that  and  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  stated  that  I  did  not  believe  that  butter  was  out 
of  line  when  the  cost  of  feed,  labor,  etc.,  were  considered. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  certainly  out  of  line  with  some  commodities: 
it  is  low. 

Mr.  Rawl.  You  mean  too  cheap  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    What  is  the  average  production  per  capita? 

Mr.  Rawl.  There  are  about  16,000,000  to  17,000,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter produced  in  the  Nation,  and  something  over  100,000,000  of  our 
people 
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The  Chairman  (interpoeing).  How  many  pounds  per  oowt 

Mr.  Bawl.  According  to  1910  census  it  was  about  160  pounds  per 
cow. 

The  Chairman.  Take  160  pounds  at  50  cents  per  pound,  that 
would  be  per  cow  $80?  Do  you  contend  that  you  can  keep  a  cow  a 
year  for  $80  ? 

Mr.  Bawl.  No,  sir ;  but  I  am  against  that  kind  of  cow.  You  can't 
feed  a  good  cow  and  feed  her  as  much  as  she  needs  for  $80  a  year  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  feed  a  cow  if  you  are  to  buy 
the  feed? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  can  not  give  you  that  at  the  present. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  important  thing  to 
know. 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  cost  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  butter  is  higher  than  before;  twice 
as  high;  about  80  cents  a  pound  difference  at  the  creamery? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Labor  is  about  four  times  as  high  as  it  ever  was ; 
a  wagon  is  three  times  as  high,  and  everything  the  farmer  buys  is 
three  or  four  times  as  high,  and  yet  butter  is  about  twice  as  nigh 
as  it  was. 

Mr.  Rainet.  In  other  words,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  feels 
that  Uie  farmer  should  get  twice  as  much  for  butter  as  he  is  getting. 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  give  you 
that 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  a  bunch  of  cows  at  BeltsviUe? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes;  our  books  will  show  exactly  what  it  costs  to  feed 
those  COW&  We  have  some  cows  that  cost  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  the  average  cow. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Rawl.  A  cow  that  produces  800  pounds  of  fat  will  eat  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  some  that  produce  800  pounds. 

Mr.  McLaitohlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  a  cow  that  produces  800 
pounds  of  fat! 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  have  one  that  produced  856  pounds,  and  we  have  a 
heifer  that  produced  756  pounds,  and  some  heiiers  that  produced  five 
to  six  hundred  pounds  oi  fat 

The  Chaoikan.  How  much  are  those  cows  worth  f 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  would  be  only  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  profit  on  the  investment  on  your  800- 
poimdcowf 

Mr.  Rawl.  An  800-pound  cow,  ordinarily,  if  of  (^ood  type  and 
breeding,  will  bring  $2,000  or  $8,000 ;  often  more.  I  think  the  neifers 
I  ^jpeak  of  would  readily  brinff  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  profit,  figuring  the  expenses, 
on  your  investment! 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  value  of  such  animals  depends  largely  on  their  use 
for  breeding  purposes.  However,  cows  kept  for  butter  production 
flhonld  pro£ice  800  to  400  pounds  butter  fat  per  year  and  even  when 
grades  axe  wortii  from  $160  to  $800. 

Mr.  Akdirson.  You  are  keeping  cows  out  there,  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

164315-20 ^18 
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Mr.  Anderson.  You  know  how  much-it  costs  to  keep  them? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  want  to  know  how  much  profit  you  have  from 
those  cows. 

Mr.  Bawl.  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  data  showing  what  it 
costs  to  feed  these  cows,  but  can  not  do  it  offhand. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  breed  of  those  cows? 

Mr.  Rawl.  They  are  Holsteins,  the  ones  I  have  been  speaking  of. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  keep  them  for  breeding  purposes? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  are  using  them  in  a  fundamental  breeding  experi- 
ment. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  notice  on  this  item  it  covers  the  inspection  on  the 
investigation  of  the  dairy  interests  in  various  States,  the  inspection 
of  renovated  butter  factories  and  markets.  I  wondered  whether 
that  was  any  duplicating  section  there  when  you  finally  get  your  bill 
through,  Mr.  Hutchinson? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  Doctor  if  he  has  any 
knowledge  how  much  butter  is  in  storage? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  question? 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  guess  it  is  hardly  a  proper  question;  I  wondered 
whether  there  would  not  be  a  double  inspection  under  that  cold- 
storage  law. 

Mr.  Rawl.  There  is  not  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Before  you  pass  that,  if  the  Hutchinson  bill  for 
a  cold-storage  inspection  should  become  a  law,  which  it  probably  will 
before  we  attack  this  bill,  there  will  be  a  duplicate  law  for  inspection, 
will  there  not? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  details  of  the  Hutchinson  bill  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  $29,850  for? 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  is  for  research  work,  largely  on  dairy  products, 
that  I  shall  review  briefly.  When  we  work  out  an  improved  method 
for  manufacturing  a  product,  in  order  to  get  it  into  use  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  to  certain  factories  and  intnSuce  it.  It  is  necessary 
to  do  this  also  in  order  to  carry  the  experimental  work  to  a  final 
completion.  We  begin  in  the  laboratory  on  a  problem  and  then 
go  to  the  factory  where  we  have  commercial  conditions,  then  we 
seek  to  introduce  the  final  results  into  commercial  plants. 

In  1914  there  was  imported  to  this  country  from  Switzerland  over 
22,000,000  pounds  of  Swiss  cheese.  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  foreign  cheeses,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  manufacture  of  this 
product  in  this  country  would  greatly  increase  the  consumption  of 

cheese. 

The  Dairy  Division  has  investigated  the  manufacture  of  Swiss 
cheese  over  a  period  of  years,  and  has  been  successful  in  isolating  the 
culture  that  produces  the  flavor  and  eyes,  and  has  also  been  successful 
in  using  another  culture  which  controls  the  development  of  the  first- 
named  culture. 

The  organisms  of  the  type  known  as  bacillus  bulgaricus  are  intro- 
duced into  the  milk,  and  these  control  the  fermentation  and  also 
inhibit  the  growth  of  other  organisms,  especially  gas  formers,  and 
perhaps  also  make  conditions  favorable  for  the  flavor  producers. 

The  second  culture  which  was  discovered  in  the  laobratories  here 
is  known  definitely  to  produce  the  flavor  and  the  eyes. 
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Check  cheeses  made  from  the  same  milk  and  under  the  identical 
conditions,  but  without  culture,  are  without  eyes  and  the  character- 
istic Swiss  cheese  flavor. 

In  Europe  and  this  country  the  making  of  Swiss  cheese  has  up  to 
this  time  bcnen  uncertain  and  only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  cheese  made  is  the  typical  Swiss.  At  the  Grove  City  Creamery, 
the  management  of  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion, Swiss  cheese  has  been  made  on  a  large  scale  from  milk  received 
once  a  day  and  sometimes  two  days  old.  All  of  it  is  of  the  typical 
Swiss  flavor  and  has  the  typical  eyes. 

Eecently  delegates  trom  Ohio  spent  some  time  at  the  Grove  City 
plant,  ana  reported  that  they  received  their  milk  twice  a  day;  yet 
they  lose  as  high  as  75  per  cent  of  their  cheese. 

One  of  the  very  large  New  York  manufacturers  recently  sent  his 
head  maker  to  Grrove  City  to  iq>end  a  week  there.  This  manuf aic- 
turer  will  use  cultures  and  will  provide  curing  rooms  after  the  style 
of  those  at  the  Grove  City  Creamery.  They  report  that  under  their 
present  arrangement  they  lose  much  of  their  cheese. 

A  large  manufacturer  of  Swiss  cheese  in  Pennsylvania  recently 
arranged  to  put  in  refrigerator  and  temperature  control  similar  to 
those  installed  at  Grove  City. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  made  Swiss  cheese  in  the 
department  several  years  ago  satisfactorily,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes;  we  did  this  by  taking  samples  of  cheese  of  high 
quality  and  using  them  as  starters,  and  we  got  good  results.  Later 
on  we*  succeeded  in  isolating  the  organisms.  Only  within  the  last 
year  or  two  have  we  known  exactly  what  organisms  are  necessary 
to  produce  the  characteristic  Swiss  fiavor  and  eyes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  find  the  organisms  you 
speak  of  in  the  milk? 

Mr.  RawLw  Sometimes  we  do  and  scwnetimes  not;  that  is  where 
the  importance  of  the  work  comes  in. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  Do  you  have  to  go  outside? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Wliat  we  do  is  to  grow  them  outside  and  put  them 
into  the  milk  to  make  sure  they  are  there.  But  the  isolation  of 
them  is  going  to  be  of  great  value. 

Another  feature  is  our  Roquefort-cheese  work.  Until  now  Roque- 
fort cheese  has  never  been  made  successfully  in  America;  it  has 
been  tried  for  years.  We  have  now  developed  methods  of  making 
a  high  grade  of  Roquefort  from  cow's  milk.  In  France  sheep? 
milk  is  used.  The  sample  of  Roquefort  I  have  here  shows  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  using  cow's  milk. 

We  get  only  about  6,000,000  pounds  or  so  from  France,  but  the 
imported  French  Roquefort  is  now  selling  at  $1.25  a  i)ouna.  Cheese 
lik^  this  sample  has  been  recently  offered  for  sale  in  New  York 
and  Washington  and  brought  90  cents  wholesale. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  Your  product. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Our  product;  the  very  first  that  was  ever  made,  and 
this  is  the  first  that  was  ever  made  outside  of  a  Roquefort-cneese 
cave  in  France. 

Mr.  RuBBT.  Where  is  this  made? 

Mr.  Rawi«.  In  a  factory  at  Grove  City,  Pa.;  operated  under  our 
sunervifiion. 

Mr.  McLAuoHiiiN  of  Michigan.  Your  method  of  doing  that  is  to 
send  a  man  there  and  work  with  themt 
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Mr.  Rawl.  In  Pennsylyania  it  is  a  factory  where  we  have  a  work- 
ing arrangement,  and  which  is  under  our  control.  We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  send  an  inquirer  to  this  f actory,  wh^re  he  can  see  this 
method  in  use.  Many  people  will  avail  th^nselves  of  tiie  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  cave  and  the  process. 

Mr.  Rawl.  What  we  do  is  simply  to  take  rooms  and  insulate  them 
and  maintain  a  temperature  of  about  50  degrees,  and  also  maintain 
a  saturated  atmosphere;  the  condition  in  the  Frmch  cave.  Under 
these  conditions  the  cheese  is  cured  five  or  six  months. 

Mr.  RuBET.  Does  it  take  five  months  to  do  it  this  way? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes ;  about  five  months. 

This  is  not  a  very  big  industry  now.  It  is  a  question  whether 
our  market  should  pay  $1.25  for  the  imported  products*  or  a  sim- 
ilar price  for  our  own.  By  the  development  of  a  reliaole  method 
of  making  Roquefort  in  this  country  we  can  no  doubt  cheapen  the 
cost  of  production,  and  this  will  be  good  for  the  industry  as  well 
as  for  tie  consumer.    That  is  what  we  are  trymg  to  dof 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  cost  of  making  this  at  the  present 
timet 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  establish  these  costs. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Roquefort  made  of? 

Mr.  Rawi*.  a  good  grade  of  qow's  milk. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  They  are  pretty  far  advanced  in 
these  matters  in  Wisconsin;  had  they  successfully  made  Roquef<M*t! 

Mr.  Rawl.  No. 

Camembert  is  another  cheese  we  have  done  some  work  on.  We 
have  not  developed  a  new  method  as  in  the  case  of  the  Swiss  and 
Roquefort,  but  that  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  found  in  that  factory  you  are  operating  in 
Pennsylvania  that  it  can  be  made  for  commercial  use  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  have  made  10,000  pounds  of  Roquefort  so  far. 

Mr.  Jones.  On  that  $5,000  item  you  say  three  States;  what  three 
States  are  contemplated? 

Mr.  Rawl.  In  the  Rocky  mountain  region.  I  dont  know  exactly 
what  States,  as  yet. 

In  the  production  of  butter  I  have  mentioned  to  you  before  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  skimmed  milk.  About  one-half  of  our  milk 
supply  is  devoted  to  butter  production — about  40,000,000,000  pounds 
in  round  numbers.  The  lactory  as  a  rule  buys  the  fat  which 
constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  solids  and  leaves  the  remain- 
der for  the  fanner  to  use  as  best  he  can.  Some  of  the  skim  milk 
is  needed  back  home  for  voung  live  stock.  We  could  utilize 
15,000,000,000  or  20,000,000,000  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  for  human 
food  if  we  developed  the  methoa  for  doing  so  and  if  the  industries 
will  take  hold  of  it  and  develop  the  market  for  these  products.  The 
problems  involved  are  numerous.  Skimmed-milk  powder  is  one  of 
the  products  into  which  it  can  be  made.  This  is  a  small  in- 
dustry as  yet,  consisting  of  only  10,000,000  or  12,000,000  pounds 
a  year,  but  the  food  value  of  skimmed-milk  powder  is  very  great. 
Many  problems  concerning  it  are  yet  to  be  solved. 

Another  problem  that  we  have  b^n  greatly  interested  in  lately  is 
the  recovery  of  an  edible  albumen  from  whey.    There  is  produced 
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annually  in  the  United  States  as  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture 
of  cheese  and  casein  approximately  8^49,000,000  pounds  of  whey. 

This  contains  approximately  162,000,000  pounds  of  milk  sugar, 
32,500,000  pounds  of  proteins,  of  which  about  one-half  is  lact-albu- 
men,  and  26,000,000  pounds  of  ash  constituents.  All  of  this  is  very 
raluable  food  material.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  largely  fed  to  pigs 
and  calves  but  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  inefficient  manner.  A  small 
amount  is  utilized  in  making  milk  su^r  for  which  there  is  a  limited 
market.  C!onsiderable  guantites  are  absolutely  wasted.  We  are  now 
attempting  to  separate  in  &  marketable  form  uie  proteins  which  have 
much  the  same  chemical  composition  and  physical  properties  as  the 
white  of  egg.  By  a  process  involving  concentrating,  filtering,  and 
drying  a  powder  is  obtained  which  contains  all  of  the  proteins  and 
a  smaU  part  of  the  sugar  and  ash  constituents. 

In  this  process  about  1.2  pound  of  powder  is  obtained  per  hundred 
pounds  of  whey  with  about  4  pounds  of  milk  sugar  as  a  by-product. 
The  crude  milk  sugar  has  at  the  present  time  a  market  value  of  about 
15  cents  per  pound. 

Preliminary  baking  tests  have  shown  that  this  powder  has  the 
physical  properties  oi  egg  white  and  in  some  ways  is  superior  to  egg 
white.  Cakes  made  with  the  whey  powder  have  a  more  satisfactory 
crust  and  retain  moisture  better  than  those  made  with  eg^.  One 
pound  of  the  powder  will  replace  about  30  eggs  in  cake  makmg. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  suitable  machinery  it  has  not  been 
po^ible  to  determine  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  can  be  made  to  sell  in  com- 
petition with  eggs  at  present  prices. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  that  cost? 

Mr.  Bawi^  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  feasible  yet,  but 
we  have  a  process  that  looks  practicable,  though  it  has  not  been  put 
to  a  final  test. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  making  milk  sugar  the  albumen  is 
heated  and  filtered  out.  It  is  a  strong-smelling  congealed  substance 
like  an  egg  when  it  is  cooked.  This  process  that  we  are  working  on 
takes  the  albumen  out  in  the  unconcealed  form,  after  which  it  is 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  powder.  The  feasibility  of  this  method  is 
yet  to  be  determined,  and  if  the  cost  of  production  is  low  enough 
there  is  a  possibility,  at  least,  of  this  being  very  useful. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  we  are  working  on. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  spoke  about  the  sugar  in  the 
milk.   What  form  is  it  in  ?    Does  it  resemble  ordinary  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Rawi*.  Somewhat. 

Mr.  McLattghlin  of  Michigan.  Has  it  the  quality  of  ordinary 
soear? 

Mr.  Bawl.  Milk  sugar  has  not  the  sweet  taste  of  cane  sugar.  Its 
food  value  I  believe  is  practically  the  same  as  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  In  these  problems  you  are  work- 
ing out  are  you  making  progress  enough,  you  think,  to  justify  the 
continuance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  work? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  money  do  you  want 
for  that? 

Mr.  Bawl.  We  want  $29,850,  deducting  from  this  a  part  of  the 
earn  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll.    This  does  not  cover  milk 
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sugar  alone,  but  all  the  additional  by-products  work  we  have  dis- 
cussed, including  albumen,  condensed  milk,  etc 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  in  this  amount  you  are  asking  for? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  As  I  understand  you,  you  think  there  is  a  possibility 
of  taking  out  of  the  whey  the  albumen,  the  sugar  that  is  taken 

Mr.  Kawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sugar  is  taken  out? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes.    Quite  a  commercial  product 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  you  will  find  in  late  years  it  is  used  for  child 
food. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  all  the  leading  child  specialists  are  advocating 
it  as  a  child  food. 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  condensed-milk  business  is  another  branch  that 
needs  investigation.  Our  production  jumped  up  from  less  than  a 
half  million  pounds  in  1909  to  1,675,000,000  pounds  in  1918. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  what  year  was  the  half  million? 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  was  1909.  We  produced  a  great  deal  of  condensed 
milk  during  the  war  and  a  great  deal  of  it  was  imperfect. 

The  Chairman.  The  war  had  something  to  do  with  the  demand, 
didn't  it? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  the  demand  keep  up? 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  demand  has  kept  up  to  date  in  a  surprising  way, 
very  much  more  than  we  expected,  but  we  are  unable  to  tell  what 
it  will  do  in  the  future. 

A  lot  of  the  condensed  milk  landed  in  Europe  was  spoiled  and  a 
lot  here  has  spoiled.  We  ought  to  do  a  lot  more  work  on  condensed 
mUk.  It  is  a  big  industry  and  numerous  intricate  problems  are 
involved. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Condensed  milk  was  made  all  right 
and  kept  all  right  many,  many  years  ago.  Have  they  forgotten  how 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No.    They  have  always  had  losses. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  war  created  such  a  demand  for  condensed 
milk  that  a  lot  of  people  who  didn't  know  how  to  make  it  went  into 
the  business. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  is  true.  There  have  been  for  many  years  some 
flai'ebacks  with  the  very  best  manufacturers  in  this  country.  One 
of  the  defects  in  condensed  milk  is  known  as  "  buttons."  On  opening 
a  can  of  condensed  milk  a  little  button  would  be  found. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  does  that  indicate? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Such  milk  is  unsaleable.  It  is  due  to  a  mould.  We 
think  we  are  getting  at  the  cause  of  it. 

There  is  a  tremendous  pjossibility  for  usefulness  along  these  lines 
in  building  and  strengthening  the  dairy  industry  and  our  agriculture 
as  well.  Developing  these  processes  with  increased  efficiency  will 
make  the  products  cheaper  to  the  consumer.  I  don't  believe  from 
what  we  know  about  Roquefort  cheese,  for  example,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  consumer  to  continue  to  pay  the  high  price  per 
pound  that  he  does  at  present.  But  isn't  it  just  to  assume  that  the 
more  we  learn  about  improved  methods  the  safer  the  business  can 
be  made  and  ultimately  the  more  economically  conducted? 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  casein  ? 

lir.  Eawu  We  have  made  quite  extensive  mvestigaticms  on  casein, 
directed  primariljr  to  the  use  of  buttermilk,  becausel)uttermilk  was  a 
big  by-product  with  us,  and  the  sweet  milk  formerly  used  in  mak- 
ing the  better  grade  of  casein  is  too  valuable  a  food.  Our  interests 
have  been  to  save  sweet  milk  to  eat  and  to  manufacture  it  into  some- 
thing for  that  purpose,  like  powder,  milk  sugar,  and  albumen. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  a  good,  wholesome  product? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Good  skimmed  milk  makes 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  this  casein. 

Mr.  Rawl.  No;  casein  isn't  a  food.  Paper  makers  like  to  use 
casein  made  from  sweet  skim  milk.  Such  milk  is  not  cheap  enough 
to  make  the  manufacture  of  casein  attractive.  We  have  tried,  there- 
fore, to  develop  a  method  for  making  good  casein  from  buttermilk. 
We  did  a  good  deal  of  work  during  the  war  on  making  a  casein  for 
glue  for  aeroplane  work.    Considerable  progress  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  Can  jrou  extract  it  from  milk? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No;  if  it  is  removed  from  milk  there  is  nothing  but 
whey  left.  It  is  the  substance  of  which  cheese  is  made,  taken  out 
and  dried.     A  large  amount  of  our  casein  has  been  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Milk  contains  4  per  cent  of  casein,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Yes.  Casein  once  dry  is  as  hard  as  ivory.  It  is  used 
for  making  glues,  but  more  largely,  perhaps,  for  glazing  papers. 
The  paper  glazers  have  never  ta^en  very  kindly  to  our  buttermilk 
product  The  manufacture  of  casein  has  not  been  an  attractive  busi- 
ness here  under  normal  conditions  ordinarily,  because  the  price  is  too 
low  to  make  the  kind  that  the  user  wants.  Does  that  answer  your 
question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  mix  much  casein  with  butter? 

Mr.  Rawu  That  isn't  the  general  practice.    Of  course,  it  is  illegal. 

The  Chairman.  Butter  has  some  casein  in  it? 

Mr.  RawIt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  one-half  per  cent? 

Mr.  Eawl.  No. 

The   Chairman.  One  and  one-half  or  2  per  cent? 

Mr.  Rawl.  One  and  one-half  or  2  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Could  any  considerable  amount  be  added  to 
butter  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  could  be  added. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  detract  from  the  palatability  of  it, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Rawi*.  Yes;  it  would  result  in  a  poor  quality  and  would  be 
classed  as  adulterated. 

The  Chairman.  And  practically  nothing  is  being  done  with  it? 

Mr.  Rawi>.  No  ;  we  hear  of  cases  in  which  milk  powder  was  added 
to  butter,  but  this  is  not  honest  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  worth  a  pound? 

Mr.  Rawi*.  Before  the  war  it  was  worth  about  7  or  8  cents.  Dur- 
ing the  war  it  ran  iip  to  about  22  or  23  cents. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  lessen  the  cost  of  butter? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes.  If  anybody  could  put  it  in  and  get  by  with  it 
he  could  make  money. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  observation  with  reference  to  casein? 
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Mr.  Rawl.  If  we  could  make  casein  out  of  a  product  like  butter- 
milk that  would  be  good  enough  for  glazing  paper  a  lot  of  people 
would  make  it.  At  present  the  paper  makers  want  a  casein  made 
from  skim  milk,  which  is  too  valuable  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
We  have  a  product  that  is  good  made  of  buttermilk,  but  the  paper 
makers  are  slow  in  using  it.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  says  it  is 
entirely  satisfactory  ana  gave  good  results  in  glazing  paper,  but 
the  paper  maker  hasn't  yet  been  willing  to  accept  it. 

Casein  is  a  cheap  by-product  from  a  plant  making  other  things. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  $5,000  for  dairy  experiment  work 
in  the  Western  States? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  would  like  to  use  some  of  these  funds  for  develop- 
ing cheese  making  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  reference  to  Roquefort  cheese  ? 

Mr.  Rawl,  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  cheese  do  you  begin  with? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Usually  we  begin  with  cheddar^  the  simplest  style  of 
American  cheese.  After  they  gain  experience  they  can  learn  to  make 
other  cheeses. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  said  a  while  ago  you  would  investigate  the 
price  of  making  butter. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  should  come  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  That 
bureau  can  give  you  these  butter  prices  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  notice  here  in  the  last  part  of  this  item  "  For 
all  necessary  expenses  for  investigational  and  experimenting  in  dairy 
industry,  coperative  investi^tions  of  the  dairy  industry,  in  the  vari- 
ous States,"  these  words  "  inspection  of  renovated  butter  factories 
and  markets,"  etc. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Those  words  have  been  in  there  a  long  time;  **  reno- 
vating butter  factories  and  markets."  A  clause  under  the  oleomar- 
garine act  covers  the  work  we  do  with  renovated  butter,  the  approval 
of  cartons,  inspection  of  factories,  and  the  collecting  and  testing  of 
samples  found  on  the  markets.  It  is  done  through  the  meat-inspec- 
tion service  largely  whenever  there  is  meat  inspection  in  the  town 
where  there  is  a  renovating  butter  factory. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  don't  go  to  the  butter  prices  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No.  I  would  suggest  that  you  secure  from  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  a  statement  on  butter  because  they  can  do  it  so  much  more 
readily  than  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  is  all  I  think  of,  sir.  I  might  add  this  in  closing: 
The  dairy  industry  of  this  country  is  of  enormous  importance.  The 
amount  of  money  we  are  asking  for  dairying,  $890,800.  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  size  of  the  industry  and  its  relation  to  tne  public  wel- 
fare. I  have  told  you  something  of  the  results  secured.  We  desire 
to  continue  and  to  extend  our  research.  This  increase  is  needed 
also,  in  order  that  more  men  can  be  available  to  aid  the  factories  in 
applying  the  methods  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  cooperate  with  the  county  agente? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  cooperate  with  everybody  who  will  cooperate  with 
us.  I  feel  so  keenly  what  dairying  means  economically  and  what  it 
means  to  agriculture  that  it  seems  to  me  after  all  the  department's 
activities  the  funds  devoted  to  dairying  are  comparatively  small  when 
the  great  work  involved  is  so  significant. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  plenty  to  be  done  in  the  cheese  market. 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  success  with  this  Koquefort 
dieese. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  is  the  first  that  has  been  made  commercially. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.45  p.  m.,  the  conmiittee  adjourned  until  10  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning.) 

Thursday,  December  11,  1011). 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Rommel,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  is  here,  and  he  will  present  the  item  which  appears  on 
page  51.  You  will  recall  that  we  passed  over  that  item  when  Dr. 
Mohler  was  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Dr.  Mohler  through  with  his  statement? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  hear  from  you,  Dr.  Eommel,  if  you 
are  ready. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  H.  BOMHEL,  CHIEF  OF  THE  ANIMAL 
HVSBANSBT  DIVISION,  BITBEAXT  OF  ANIMAL  INDXTSTBY. 

Mr.  Bommei^  Mr.  Chairman,  what  sort  of  procedure  do  you  wish 
me  to  follow  ? 

The  Chairman.  Make  any  statement  that  you  may  have  to  make^ 
in  general,  and  when  we  reach  the  various  items  we  may  have  some 
questions  to  ask  you.  If  you  have  a  statement  that  you  prefer  ta 
make,  make  it  in  your  own  way  as  to  the  work  and  results  attained 
and  what  information  you  can  give  the  committee  that  will  be  of 
interest  and  value. 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  The  work  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division  is  con- 
fined to  research  work  on  live-stock  production,  and  to  extension 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  States  Relations  Service  covering  the 
lines  of  live-stock  production,  especially  meat  animals. 

We  also  have  charge  of  the  work  of  encouraging  the  breeding  of 
horses  for  military  purposes,  conducted  in  a  very  small  experimental 
way.  The  work  also  covers  research  and  extension  work  in  poultry 
hu^andry. 

That  in  a  broad  general  way  is  the  scope  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Division.  I  can  go  into  that  in  just  as  much  detail  as  you 
desire,  sir,  or  I  can  confine  my  remarks  to  the  items  in  the  estimate ; 
just  as  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  Relations  Service  f 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir.. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  state  how  you  cooperate  with  them. 

Mr.RoMMEi..  That  is  in  the  extension  work,  in  the  organization 
of  pig  clubs,  in  the  beef  cattle  demonstration  work  in  the  South, 
in  the  farm  sheep  demonstration  work,  and  in  the  poultry  club  work. 
Our  work  in  the  organization  of  pig  clubs  is  gradually  becoming 
work  in  swine  husbandry.    We  cooperate  with  the  States  Relations. 
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Service  in  this  way :  We  have  our  men  who  devote  their  entire  time 
to  the  extension  work.  They  are  stationed  in  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Division,  and  work  through  the  States  Relations  Service,  and 
through  them  with  the  agricultural  colleges. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  many  men  have  you  in  that 
kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  can't  tell  you  exactly,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is 
probably  50  or  60  all  together,  including  the  men  in  swine  husbandry, 
in  poultry,  in  sheep  demonstration,  and  in  beef  cattle  work  in  the 
South.  I  can  give  you  that  exactly  after  consultation  with  the  rec- 
ords, if  you  wish  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  tell  us  how  they  do  that 
work? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir.  Those  men  work  through  the  extension 
divisions  of  the  agricultural  colleges — the  men  who  are  stationed 
in  the  field — and  those  are  90  per  cent  of  the  men  that  are  employed. 
They  are  stationed  at  the  agricultural  colleges  and  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  extension  divisions  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Rommel.  They  give  the  information  which  a  specialist  can 
give  on  the  problems  of  live-stock  production  in  their  particular 
field.  For  example,  the  sheep  specialist  in  Michigan  will  act  as  the 
adviser  of  the  country  agents  in  the  State  and  farmers  as  to  prob- 
lems of  sheep  production  in  that  State.  His  field  is  to  cover  the  en- 
tire range  of  production  from  the  matters  of  breeding,  feeding,  para- 
site control,  marketing  wool,  etc.  Many  of  these  extension  specialists 
in  sheep  husbandry  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  last 
two  years  in  improving  the  conditions  of  disposing  of  the  product. 
For  example,  our  specialist  in  Iowa  also  acts  as  secretary  of  the  State 
Association  of  Sheep  Growers,  and  one  of  the  things  tfiat  these  peo- 
ple have  done  in  the  last  two  years  is  to  bring  about  a  combination 
method  of  selling  their  wool.  They  have  not  yet  combined  on  lambs, 
but  they  have  on  wool,  and  instead  of  the  sheep  growers  of  Iowa 
being  dependent  on  the  local  wool  buyer,  who  pays  him  what  he 
thinks  the  wool  is  worth,  the  wool  is  pooled  and  sent  to  market  in 
carload  lots  and  brings  what  it  is  actually  worth  on  the  market. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  the  man  that  works  up  this  mar- 
keting proposition  the  expert  on  sheep  diseases? 

Mr.  Rommel.  No,  sir;  he  is  an  expert  on  sheep  husbandry.  That 
is  one  of  his  problems. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  spoke  about  the  sheep  dis- 
eases— parasites. 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  those  men  have  to  be 
up  on,  on  the  management  of  sheep  in  order  to  control  parasites. 
The  control  of  parasites  in  sheep,  stomach  worms,  and  things  of  that 
sort  is  as  much  a  matter  of  management  as  it  is  anything  else. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  spoke  of  sheep  diseases;  that 
is  one  of  the  diseases  of  sheep^  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes;  but  he  is  not  specially  an  expert  in  sheep  dis- 
eases. That  is  not  his  specialty;  his  specialty  is  sheep  as  a  whole, 
and  he  has  to  be  up  on  tnese  other  problems  as  well,  the  control  of 
sheep  diseases,  the  methods  of  marketing,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  have  an  expert  for  each 
disease? 
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Mr.  KoMMEL.  We  have  no  experts  on  diseases  in  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry division. 
The  Chairman.  Who  looks  after  that  end  of  it? 
Mr.  KoMMEL.  The  Zoological  Division  are  studying  especially  the 
question  of  sheep  parasites.    What  we  are  studying  is  the  matter  of 
management  of  ^eep,  the  rotation  of  pastures,  and  things  of  that  • 
sort,  in  order  to  prevent  infection. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  have  a  man  sta- 
tioned at  each  State  college? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Not  at  each  college,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you? 

Mr.  Rommel.  As  I  recall  it,  there  are  15  specialists  in  sheep  hus- 
bandry. I  am  speaking  now  from  memory.  I  can  check  these  for  the 
record  from  our  recora& 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  devote  his  time  to  instruction  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  He  is  on  the  extension  staff  of  the  college,  in  the  ex- 
.  tensi<Mi  di^osion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  paid  out  of  Government  funds? 

Mr.  Rommel.  He  is  paid  partly  out  of  Government  funds  and 
partly  out  of  State  funds.  Tne  States,  as  a  rule,  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  of  these  men.  We  pay  part  or  all  of  the  salaries.  They  pay 
in  many  cases  a  small  addition  to  what  we  pay  in  the  way  of  salaries. 
For  example,  we  pay  a  man  $1,380,  but  you  can't  get  an  experienced 
man  for  $1,380.  The  State  may  in  such  an  instance  add  enough  more 
to  get  an  experienced  specialist. 

The  Chairman.  Does  be  travel  over  the  State  or  is  he  instructing 
the  students? 

Mr.  Rommel.  He  visits  the  county  agents  and  the  farm  bureaus, 
bringing  the  information  and  expert  advice  directly  home  to  the 
farm  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  The  coimty  agents  are  not  at  State  colleges;  they 
are  out  in  the  countiea 

'Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir.  I  wouldn't  have  a  specialist  in  extension 
work  in  a  State  who  spent  his  whole  time  at  the  seat  of  the  agricul- 
tural college.  The  specialist  must  get  out  over  the  State  and  get  into 
contact  with  the  farmers.    That  is  where  he  does  his  valuable  work. 

The  Chairman.  He  spends  part  of  his  time  at  the  college  and  part 
of  his  time  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Ro3fMEL.  Quite  sa  He  spends  just  enough  of  his  time  in  the 
college  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  office  work.  We  require  weekly 
reports  from  tnese  men,  and  they  have  to  show  in  those  reports  where 
they  have  spent  the  time  during  the  preceding  week.  A  man  that 
spends  more  than  two  dajs  in  the  week  at  the  college  is  regarded  as 
spending  too  much  time  m  one  place.  I  should  sav  these  men  spent 
probably  an  average  of  two  days  a  week  at  the  college,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  is  spent  out  in  the  State. 

>lr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  the  work  of  one  of  these  men 
covers  all  the  domestic  animals? 

Mr.  R03IMEL.  No,  sir;  these  men,  as  a  rule,  are  specialists  in  one 

E articular  class  of  stock.    One  man  will  be  a  specialist  in  sheep  hus- 
andrv ;  another  will  be  a  specialist  in  swine  husbandry ;  another  one 
will  specialize  on  beef  cattle ;  another  one  will  specialize  in  poultry. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Isnt  there  a  man  at  each  one  of  the 
colleges,  or  there  part  of  the  time,  and  other  places  part  of  the  time^ 
respecting  each  kmd  of  animal  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  You  mean  have  we  men  of  that  kind?  You  mean 
has  the  department? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  the  department? 

Mr.  KoMMEL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  many  different  ones  have 
you? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  in  one  or  two  States  as  many  as  three. 
There  is  no  State  that  I  recall  right  now  that  has  more  than  three 
of  these  specialists  from  our  pay  roll. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    This  is  of  your  bureau? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  At  a  college  where  you  have  three 
of  these  men,  what  does  the  work  of  each  one  cover? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  State  that  I  particularly  have  in  mind  has  a 
beef-cattle  man,  a  sheep  specialist,  and  a  swine  specialist. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  how  many  States  have  three? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee  each  have 
three. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  several  have  two? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Oh,  yes;  several  have  two. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  how  many  have  you  al- 
together ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  can't  answer  you  that  exactly.  There  are  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  I  should  say,  quoting  simply  from  memory.  I  can 
verify  that  for  the  record  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  would  be  several  States^ 
quite  a  number  of  them,  in  which  no  men  of  that  kind  are  em- 
ployed ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  indeed.  We  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the 
demand  for  these  men  at  all.  They  are  asking  us  for  more  assist- 
ance along  this  line  than  we  are  possibly  able  to  render. 

The  Chairman.  The  table  on  page  53  indicates  that  you  employ 
101,  and  17  more  would  make  118  people. 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  division 
at  the  present  time,  including  laborers  and  clerKS,  is  174.  That  is 
shifting  more  or  less  from  time  to  time.  Of  these  174  men,  there 
are  41  in  Washington,  133  in  the  field.  Twenty-two  of  these  men 
are  technical  employees  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Are  thev  paid  out  of  your  funds? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  animal  husbandry  division. 

The  Chairman.  Part  by  your  division  and  part  by  the  States 
Relations  Service? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  States  Relations  Service  does  not  pay  anything 
toward  their  salaries.  Some  of  these  men  in  the  field  are  paid  by 
the  State  Smith-Lever  fund — the  State  funds. 

The  Chairman.  The  salaries  indicated  on  page  62 — ^are  those  the 
total  salaries  paid? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Approximately. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  paid  by  the  State  also? 
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Mr.  BoMMEL.  No;  the  salaries  paid  by  States  are  not  indicated 
there. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  These  are  the  amounts,  then,  that 
are  contributed  by  youf 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  I  es,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  a  portion  of  the  salaries? 

Mr.  BoMMEu  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  portion  or  as  a  whole  of  the  salaries!  Do 
they  get  any  salary  outside  of  what  is  indicated  here? 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  Some  of  these  cooperative  extension  men  get  money 
from  State  sources. 

The  Chaisman.  Aside  from  the  salaries  indicated  on  page  52  f 

Mr.  Bommel^  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  We  should  know  how  much. 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  I  can  furnish  that  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it  now  or  have  it  before 
we  make  up  the  bill.    What  are  the  salaries  paid  them? 

Mr.  BoMMEL^  Li  addition  to  that? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  I  could  only  guess  at  that  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
could  furnish  that  to  you  by  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  prefer  to  wait  until  to-morrow  morning 
with  your  testimony,  or  will  you  go  on  now  and  bring  it  in 
to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  I  am  at  your  disposal.  I  am  ready  to  go  ahead  now 
if  vou  like,  or  I  can  appear  a^in  to-morrow  mommg. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  oi  Michigan.  I  suppose  none  of  these  men  ^t 
more  than  they  are  entitled  to.  None  of  the  wages  seem  to  oe 
verv  big. 

'fhe  Chairman.  That  all  depends  onVhat  is  paid  by  others. 

Mr.  ^  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes ;  I  was  going  to  sav,  but 
if  he  is  paid  another  salary  in  addition  to  the  one  he  gets  here — 
and  what  is  that  rule  about  $2,000? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  can  not  receive  more  than  $2,000  from  the  Gov- 
ernment.   That  does  not  apply  to  State  funds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Micnigan.  But  some  of  that  money  he  gets 
in  the  State  is  Federal  money. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  becomes  State  money  after  it  goes  to  the  State, 
but  of  course  we  have  authority  to  consider  and  approve  projects 
and  to  check  expenditures. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Oh,  is  that  the  wa^  you  figure  it? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  money  available  imder  the  Smith-Lever  Act  is 
paid  over  to  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  offhand,  Mr. 
Haugen.  There  are  many  cooperative  arrangements  throughout  the 
department.  It  is  my  recollection  that  this  matter  has  been  discussed 
before  the  committee  for  several  years,  and  I  think  it  has  been  made 
clear  that,  in  many  instances,  we  have  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  States  bv  which  we  pay  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  some  of 
our  ^nployees  and  the  States  pav  the  remainder.  And  the  commit* 
tee  has  been  fostering  the  idea  or  cooperation. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  book  should  indicate  the  amounts  paid. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Those  tables  indicate  the  expenditures  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  told  that  they  indicate  the  salaries 
paid  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  what  they  do  indicate. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  additional  salaries  paid. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  wc  do  not  pay  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  salaries  are  paid  and  we  are  supposed  to  know 
what  the  salaries  are. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Would  the  department  really  know? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Our  records  show  the  total  compensation  received 
by  our  cooperative  employees,  but  the  form  of  these  tables,  as  I  ex- 
plained the  other  day,  is  prescribed  by  the  Treasury  Department 
under  a  law  passed  by  Congress.  We  are  required  to  indicate  tlie 
salaries  we  pay  to  our  employees,  not  what  somebody  else  pays  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  here  should  indicate  part  salary  at 
least.    It  ought  to  give  that  information. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  isn't  anything  like  that.  All  the  cooperative 
salaries  are  entirelv  reasonable. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Whether  the  law  is  a  good  one  or 
not,  that  forbids  a  man  to  receive  more  than  $2,000  in  the  aggregate 
of  combined  salaries,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  when  he  receives 
money  out  of  that  Smith-Lever  fund  after  it  reaches  the  State,  that 
is  pretty  nearly  Federal  money,  and  the  receipt  of  that  contrary  to 
that  rule  providing  for  the  $2,000  is  an  evasion  of  the  law,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  some  of  these 
county  agents  get  as  much^as  $5,000  a  year? 

Mr."  Harrison.  One  or  two  of  them  get  $6,000,  but  the  local  authori- 
ties put  up  practically  all  the  money. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  And  part  of  that  money  conies  from  the  Lover 
fund. 

Mr.  McLAUGHmN  of  Michigan.  Lots  of  them  don't  get  any  pay 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  at  all.  I  am  talking  about  a  man  that 
is  on  the  Federal  roll. 

Mr.  McKiNUEY.  But  a  part  of  them  do  get  State  aid.  We  are 
paying  a  man  $5,000  a  year,  while  the  Government  is  only  paying 
$1^00  out  of  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  comes  out  of  the  Lever 
fund. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  pay  a  part  of  the  salary  of  a  number  of  county 
agents,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  out  of  the  extension  funds  provided  in  this 

bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  is  this:  This  is  Government  money. 
We  pay  the  money  over  to  the  colleges  and  they  pay  that  money  here. 

1M&.  McKiNLET.  You  think  the  wording  should  be  "part  pay- 
ment "  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  have  the  information  as  to  the  sal- 
aries paid. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  give  the  committee 
all  the  information  it  desires  about  them. 
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The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  write  into  the  law  just  exactly  what 
the  salaries  are.  We  will  discuss  that  later,  if  you  will  furnish  a 
list  of  the  salaries  paid,  and  other  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  wish  to  say  before  we  pass  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  fairness  to  the  department,  that  this  matter  is 
handled  something  in  this  way:  An  extension  director  will  say, 
"  Here,  I  have  $1^00  that  I  can  pay  toward  an  animal  husbandry 
specialist;  how  much  can  you  add  to  that  in  order  to  enable  us 
to  get  a  ^ood  man?  Can  you  add  enough  for  us  to  get  a  man  that 
we  can  hire  for  $2,400?"    Ordinarily  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  They  add  $1,200;  where  does  the  $1,200  comt> 
from? 

Mr.  Rommel.  It  comes  from  State  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  the  State  funds  come  from? 

Mr.  Rommel.  It  comes  from  State  funds. 

The  Chairman.  But  where  do  the  State  funds  come  from?  They 
come  from  the  Public  Treasury,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Rommel.  They  may;  they  may  not.  None  of  these  men  that 
I  am  si)eaking  about  now,  so  far  as  I  know,  receive  $2,400.  We 
had  one  man  on  the  rolls  last  year  that  was  receiving  $2,750,  all 
of  which  we  paid.  Twenty-four  hundred  dollars  is  the  usual  maxi- 
mum limit,  and  we  are  losing  these  men  all  the  time.  We  are  having 
resignations  constantly  from  our  force,  and  how  are  we  going  to 
hold  them  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  said  that  was  an  evasion  of 
the  law.  I  don't  know  that  it  is,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  it, 
that  men  carried  on  this  roll,  receiving  different  amounts  of  money, 
arc  also  on  State  rolls,  receiving  some  money ;  that  they  have  a  di- 
vided allegiance;  and  whether  that  is  right  or  not,  or  profitable  or 
not,  I  don't  know,  but  that  is  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  extension  men  have  you  ?  How  many 
should  be  added  to  what  we  appropriate  for  for  the  States  Relations 
Service? 

Mr.  RoMMEi^  I  can't  tell  you  exactly.  I  will  have  to  furnish  that 
information  after  I  have  checked  with  the  records.  I  think  it  is  be- 
tween 50  and  60.  ^  • 

(A  statement  regarding  salaries  of  employees  engaged  coopera- 
tively by  the  department  and  by  States  follows:) 

Animal  Husbandry  Division, 

COOPBRATIVB  EXTENSION  EMPLOYEES. 


8tat«. 

Name. 

Pa'ary» 
Bureau 

Animal 
Industry. 

Salary,* 
State. 

Increased 

comnen- 

sation. 

Total 
salary. 

1 

Appropriaticn. 

-^It^^umfi    

K.  O.Baker 

J.C.Ford 

L.  I.  Case 

J.H.McLeodi.. 
J.T.Tin^e..:,. 
A.  O.  Skixmer... 

WjH.  Black.... 
J.  E.  Downiiif.. 
C.  E.  KeUosK. . . 

$1,800 
1.080 
1,380 
1,800 
1,500 
900 

2,000 
lifiCBO 

|>00 
320 
810 
960 

t2,200 
2,000 
2,220 
2,750 
1,740 
1,800 

2,300 
2,220 
1,680 

Live  stock  dMiunutrAiion 

PiflT  dubs 

Live  stock  dAmonstration 

Pig  Clubs. 
Do 

Colorado 

$240 

*^oiiin(*tlmt  ■  •  •  •  • 

900 

300 
5Mn 

Farm    sheep    demonstra- 
tion. 
Live  stock  demonfttration 

norkb 

O^flTfft 

, 

Pig  Clubs. 

Live  stock  demonstration. 

1,380             300 

>  Resigned  effecllve  Dec.  31, 1919, 
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Animal  Huahandry  DiviHon — Continoed. 

OOOPERATIVB  EXTENSION  BMPLOYBBS-ConUnaMl. 


State. 


Idaho.. 

fUinois. 
Indiana 

Iowa... 

Kans 

Kentucky 

T^oulilana 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

MhmeBota 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Hew  York 

North  Gardlna 


Oklahoma.... 

Oregon 

South  Oarolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

ITest  Virginia. 


Name. 


E.  F.  Rlnehart. 

C.W.  Crawford. 
Claude  Harper. 
J.  R.  WUey.... 

C.  P.  Earle 

TomC.  Stone.. 

C.  0.  Elling 

J.  L.  Prehn 

B.  S.  Good 

O.  G.  Hankins. 
J.  B.  Francionl, 

Jr. 
O.  P.  Williams. 

Ta,  S.  Cleaves.... 
8.  S.  Buckley. . 
H.  B.  Haslett... 

L.  H.  Fudge... 
a.  L.  Bigfcira.. 

E.  E.  Elliott.... 
C.J.  QoodeU.... 
0.  W.  Hackett. 
W.  L.R.Perry. 

D.  A.  Spencer.. 

M.  B.  Posson... 
M.  J.  Smith..... 

R.  S.  Curtis 

Oeorge  Evans... 

A.  O.Oliver.... 
W.  W.  Shay... 

J.  W.  Sloes 

CM.  Smith 

L.  J.  Allen 

W.J.  Sheely.... 
R.  H.  Wllkins.. 
R.  P.  Hite 

R.  M.  Murphy. 

L.A.Richardson 

MaxW.CoU.... 

Edwin  Houston^ 

E.  L.Shaw 


Salary, 
Bureau 

of 

Animal 

Industry. 


f2,400 

1.800 
1,800 
1,920 
1,500 
2,000 

2,200 
1,500 
1,800 
1,800 
1,700 

2,000 

1.000 
2,200 
1,880 

1,800 
1,M0 

000 
1,800 
1,740 
1,500 
1,800 

2,000 
1,500 

1.200 
1,200 

1.500 
1,500 
1.200 
1.500 
1.380 
1,800 
1.620 
2,000 

1.800 
1.860 
1,880 

2.400 
2.000 


Salary, 
State. 


Increased 

oompen- 

ffatlinn 


8240 

720 

480 

1240 
240 

200 

500 

600 

300 

800 

240 

500 

240 

420 

240 

500 

1,200 
600 

240 

240 

200 

750 

1.300 
600 

700 

240 

800 

600 

420 

240 

700 

240 

606 

680 

020 

1.840 
240 

.......... 

Total 
salary. 


82,640 

1,800 
2,520 
2,400 
1,740 
2,240 

2,400 
2,000 
2,400 
2,100 
2,000 

2,240 

1,500 
2,440 
1,800 

2,040 
2,000 


1. 

2,400 

1.960 

1,740 

2,000 

2,000 
2,250 

2,500 
1,800 

2.200 
1,740 
2.000 
2.100 
1,800 
2.040 
2,320 
2.240 

2.406 
2.540 
2,000 

4.240 
2.240 


ApproprfatloB. 


Fkrm  sheep 
tion. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pig  clubs. 
Poultry  chibs. 
Farm  sheep 
tion. 

Do. 
Poultry  chibs. 
Pigchibs. 

Do. 

Do. 


Farm    sheep  demonstra- 
tion. 
Do. 
Pig  clubs, 
nirm    sheep 

tion. 
Pig  dubs. 
Fum    sheep 

tion. 
livestock  demoBstntian. 

Do. 
Poultry  clubs. 

Do. 
Fkrm    sheep    demanstia- 

tion. 
Pig  clubs. 
Fram    sheep    demoostia* 

tion. 
Pigolubs. 
Farm    sheep    deoteiln* 

tion. 
Poultry  olubs. 
Pig  clubs. 

Livestock  demoofltcatioQ. 
Poultry  oluba. 
Pig  clubs. 

Livestock  demonstratiflo. 
Poultry  clubs. 
Farm    sheep    demcostrs- 

tion. 
Livestock  demoostratiso* 

Do. 
Farm    sheep    damooftn^ 

tion. 
Pig  clubs. 
Farm    sheep    demonstfa* 

tion. 


COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  EMPLOYBBS. 


Arkansas 

Mississippi... 


Florida 

Montana 

North  Carolina.. 
West  Virginia... 
Wyoming 


A. T.  Sample... 
Andrew  Carter. . 

J.  W.  Dill 

S.  W.  Oreene. . . 

S.  S.  Jordan 

W.T.Smith.-.. 

E.  W.  Thomas. . 
R.  E.  Gongwer.. 

F.  T.  Peden 

R.H.Tuckwtner 

W.H.Allen 

James  Hutton... 


$1,800 

720 

1,200 

1,620 

2,040 

840 

1,500 

1,380 

1,380 

1,200 

600 

1.380 


$240 


240 


240 
240 
240 
240 


240 


$2,040 

720 

1,200 

1.620 

2,280 

840 

1,740 

1,620 

1,620 

1,440 

600 

1,620 


Beef  oattle  investlfaticBS. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Western  investleitions. 
Beef  cattle  inveetigati«iii. 

Do. 
American  utility  horses. 

Do. 


1  Resigned,  effective  Dec  31, 1919. 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  will  take  up  the  items,  if  you  wish,  that  call  for 
increases  in  the  estimates. 
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The  first  one  of  those  items  appears  on  page  51,  under  the  note 
''A,"  and  item  of  $75,000  for  encouraging  live-stock  production  in 
tlie  Great  Plains  region.  That  item  was  put  in  as  an  outgrowth  of 
cur  experience  in  the  drought  of  the  past  four  years  in  the  West, 
and  the  purpose  of  it  is  right  along  the  lines  of  this  extension  mat- 
ter that  we  nave  been  discussing,  to  place  live-stock  experts  on  the 
extension  staffs  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  plains  States,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  aevelopment  of  the  farming  in  that  region 
which  will  stabilize  it.  We  have  a  number  of  experiment  stations 
in  that  country  at  which  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  being  done  of 
an  experimental  character  relating  to  live  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  number  of  those? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  That  is  not  my  province.  Dr.  Taylor  is  here  and 
can  give  you  that  exactly. 

Mr.  McLauohlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Dry  land  and  western  irrigation  agricultural  sta- 
tions— ^the  number  of  stations.  We  have  some  live-stock  experi- 
mental work  at  Huntley,  Mont.,  at  Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak.,  at  Sootts 
Bluff,  Nebr.,  and  at  Ardmore,  S.  Dak.  Those  are  the  only  stations 
at  which  we  are  doing  any  experimental  work.  The  number  of  dry- 
land stations — ^I  will  nave  to  turn  that  over  to  Dr.  Taylor. 

Now,  the  farming  situation  in  the  Great  Plains  region,  from  the 
best  study  that  we  nave  been  able  to  make  of  it — and  I  personally 
have  been  in  pretty  close  touch  with  it  for  the  last  three  years  on 
account  of  the  relief  work  necessitated  by  the  western  drouglit — ^the 
farming  in  the  drv-land  country  will  never  be  stable  until  it  is  based 
upon  live  stock,  ^he  man  who  goes  out  there  and  attempts  to  farm 
in  that  section  without  having  live  stock  as  his  basis  is  gping  to  be 
up  against  starvation  sooner  or  later.  That  was  true  in  Texas;  it  is 
true  in  Montana,  and  is  true  of  any  other  strictly  dry-farming 
r^on. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  would  think  that  two  kinds  of 
farming  would  go  together. 

Mr.  KoMMEtr.  You  would  think  so,  but  they  have  not  yet  done  it. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  hope  to  drive  home  to  those  people.. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  a  difficult  proposition  to  main- 
tain live  stock  unless  the  crops  are  sufficient  to  feed  them. 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  crops  can  be  grown  for  live-stock  production. 
The  average  dry  farmer  has  specialized  on  grain  production,  and 
when  he  faces  a  period  of  drought  such  as  the  Montana  farmers 
have  just  come  through,  such  as  tne  Texas  farmers  went  through  in 
1916,  1917,  and  1918,  if  that  man  hasn't  balanced  his  farming  in 
such  a  way  that  live  stock  is  the  basis  of  it,  he  will  have  to  move  out 
or  starve  to  death. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  He  must  make  his  crops  to  suit  the 
live  stock,  then,  nartly? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Quite  so;  partly.  In  other  words,  he  has  to  have 
some  form  of  income  and  some  form  of  food  other  than  that  from 
grain  production. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  suggest  to  the  farmers  there? 

Mr.  Rommel.  My  sug^stion  is  that  they  start  with  a  little  bunch 
of  cows  that  thej  can  milk,  so  that  they  can  have  milk  and  butter, 
and  cheese,  possibly;  that  they  have  a  little  flock  of  chickens;  that 
they  try  to  get  off  of  the  farm  enough  to  keep  the  family  alive. 
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Now,  in  order  to  do  that,  they  have  to  have  feed  stored  up,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  cover  the  periods  of  scarcity.  Fortunately,  some  of 
the  Texas  people  are  doing  that  right  now.  There  are  men  in  west 
Texas  that  put  up  a  two  years'  supply  of  feed  this  year.  The  result 
is  they  can  put  by  in  the  years  of  plenty  a  suflScient  supply  of  feed 
to  carry  their  live  stock  over  the  years  of  scarcity,  and  they  won't 
have  to  sacrifice  it.  The  farmers  in  Montana,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  them  settled  on  their  farms  right  in  the  face  of  this  three 
years'  drought,  and  they  have  never  been  able  to  put  up  any  feed 
or  ^'ow  enough  to  support  their  live  stock.  They  were  dependent 
entirely  on  their  wheat,  and  when  the  drought  came,  and  they  didn't 
raise  any  wheat,  they  had  nothing  with  which  to  keep  their  live 
stock,  and  they  had  to  sacrifice  it.    Many  of  them  had  to  move  out. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  increased  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  KoMMEL.  Increased  production? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  simply  a  storage  proposition? 

Mr.  Rommel.  It  is  very  largely  a  storage  proposition.  It  is  also 
the  proper  relationship  ot  the  crops  that  are  planted. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  suggest  in  the  way  of  crops  in  those 
sections? 

Mr.  Rommel.  In  Montana  one  of  the  best  ci-ops  that  they  grow 
there  is  good  old-fashioned  corn.    That  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for 

livestock. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Can  they  grow  corn  up  there? 

Mr.  Rommel.  They  had  it  last  year.  It  was  not  only  cold,  but  it 
was  dry,  but  many  farmers  had  com  last  year  sufficient  to  produce 
a  certam  amount  of  forage,  in  spite  of  the  drought.  As  you  go  fur- 
ther down  you  get  into  sections  where  they  can  raise  the  gram  sor- 
ghums. Millet  helps — anything  that  will  grow  will  help.  Sun- 
flowers are  one  of  the  promising  crops  in  Montana.  ' 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  moisture. 

Mr.  Rommel.  They  are  growing  them  out  there  on  the  dry  farms, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  most  promising  crops  that  they  have.  If  there 
is  sufficient  moisture  in  tlie  spring  to  bring  them  up,  they  will  make 
some  sort  of  forage.  The  great  problem  in  that  whole  dry  farming 
country  is  for  a  man  to  raise  enough  to  live  on. 

Mr.  ^IcLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  many  men  have  you  had  in 
Montana  doing  that  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  haven't  had  any,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  We  have 
no  men  in  Montana.  We  had  some  men  out  tliere  on  the  emergency 
work,  moving  live  stock  last  summer,  but  they  were  only  temporary. 
We  have  no  men  whatever  on  the  li\^-stock  extension  work  in  the 
Great  Plains. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  Haien't  the  States  had  some  men 
there  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  States  have  done  a  little  work  along  that  line — 
not  very  much.  ' 

The  Ch.airman.  IIow  much  land  would  be  required  for  a  family? 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  question  is  one  that  the  classification  board 
of  tlie  Geological  Survey  is  trying  to  answer  now  in  regard  to  the 
640-acre  grazing  homesteads.  I  don't  believe  that  anyone  can  answer 
that  question.    It  may  be,  in  some  sections,  320  acres. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Generally  speaking,  in  these  sections  where  you 
have  your  stations? 

Mr."  Rommel.  The  average  farms  in  those  sections  run  around  320 
acres. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  head  of  cattle  can  be  kept  on  the  320 
acres? 

Mr.  Rommel.  They  don't  keep  any  cattle  on  most  dry  farms  in 
Montana.  That  is  tlie  trouble.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that 
question.     I  don't  know  that  anybody  could  answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  experimenting  witli  stock  out 
there? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  in  one  place,  at  Ardmore,  S.  Dak.  We  are 
running  experiments  there  to  determine  the  carrying  capacity  of  tlie 
ran^e.  We  are  running  cattle  in  lots  of  various  sizes,  on  pastures  of 
vanous  sizes,  running  one  to  10  acres,  one  to  5  acres,  one  to  20  acres, 
and  so  fortli. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  away  from  the  dry  region  when 
you  speak  about  one  head  to  the  acre,  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  One  head  to  the  acre?  I  said  one  head  to  10  acres, 
or  one  Jo  5,  or  one  to  20.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  varies 
from  one  to  10  acres  to  one  to  50  acres. 

TJie  Chairman.  You  mean  it  would  require  from  10  to  20  acres, 
then,  for  one  head? 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  would  be  a  pretty  safe  estimate;  yes,' sir — a 
prett}'  safe  estimate  to  make. 

The  Chair3ian.  That  would  be  about  16  head  to  half  a  section  of 
land. 

Mr.  Rommel.  If  those  were  cows  they  would  be  in  pretty  fair 
shape. 

The  Chairman.  You  contend  that  a  family  could  live  on  that 
number  of  head,  16  head  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Rommel.  They  could  keep  from  starving  to  death ;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  educate  themto  get  out 
of  that  country,  rather  than  to  stay  there  and  starve  to  death? 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Isn't  that  the  country  that  Mr.  Lane  is  going  to 
put  our  soldiers  into,  that  type  of  country  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  No;  I  wouldn't  care  to  say  that.  Mr.  Lane  should 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  McLaughlin,  of  Michigan.  I  don't  think  he  is. 
Mr.  Rommel.  I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  not  get  the  im- 
pression that  I  have  any  motive  in  this  matter  except  to  try  to  keep 
those  people  from  starving  where  they  are.  I  am  not  condoning 
anyone;  1  am  not  discussing  the  motives  that  took  those  people 
into  that  country ;  I  am  discussing  the  fact  of  their  being  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  through  that  country,  I  confess  that 
I  have  great  sympathy  for  them,  and  if  there  is  any  way  of  helping 
them  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  A  good  many  oi  our  peo])lo 
have  gone  into  that  country,  and  unfortunately  have  not  been  aGle 
to  get  out;  I  have  said  a  number  of  times  that  the  Government  is 
responsible  in  a  way  for  them  being  out  there,  which  is  very  unfortu- 
nate. Now,  if  there  is  something  we  can  do  for  them,  we  want  to  do 
it,  but  if  we  are  encouraging  them  to  stay  without  assisting  them,  or 
simply  assisting  to^  keep  them  alive,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
very  good  proposition. 
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Mr.  BoMMEL.  I  want  to  say  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
not  encouraging  them  to  stay  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  discover  something  that  may  be  of  some 
value  to  them  some  day. 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story.  I  have  been  right  in  the 
homes  of  these  people  and  I  know  what  they  are  up  against.  I  have 
seen  tliem  in  Texas  and  I  have  seen  them  in  Montana,  and  the  things 
they  told  me  last  summer  in  Montana  were  enough  to  stir  any  man's 
soul.  One  fellow  came  to  me  and  said  this :  "  ilr.  Eommel,  when  I 
came  into  this  country  I  had  $6,000  in  hard  money.  It  is  all  gone. 
Now  I  am  going  to  stick  as  long  as  I  have  my  clothes."  I  looked 
that  fellow  in  the  eye,  and  I  said,  "  By  Jove,  you  are  worth  helping, 
if  you  will  fight  this  thing  out." 

Mr.  McLaughlin,  of  Michigan.  He  was,  if  there  was  any  prospect 
of  success. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  the  argument  comes  in,  whether 
there  is  any  prospect  of  success. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question?  1 
happen  to  represent  a  pait  of  the  country  to  which  Mr.  Rommel 
refers.  Ten  years  ago  the  eastern  part  of  Idaho  was  considered  a 
desert,  but  under  the  systematic  plan  of  farming  they  have  been  able 
up  in  that  eastern  part  toward  Yellowstone  Park  to  raise  anywhere 
from  10  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  it  is  simply  a  good 
demonstration  of  what  is  being  accomplished  by  the  scientific 
methods  that  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  reference  to  the  western  country  which,  as  I  say,  in  years 
gone  by  was  considered  a  desert,  but  many  of  the  people  now  are 
very  prosperous.    It  is  true  that  up  in  Montana  they  have  had  a 

great  drought  and  the  people  are  hard  up,  but  it  is  no  reason  why 
lev  should  abandon  the  country. 

l^he  Chairman.  No;  we  should  not  abandon  the  whole  country; 
but  I  believe  that  that  country  was  intended  for  grazing  rather  than 
for  farming.  If  there  is  some  way  of  helping  uiem  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  help  them.  I  have  been  through  that  country.  Nearly  every 
year  I  go  out  there.  As  I  said,  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for 
the  people  out  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  that  man  still  living? 

Mr.  KoMMEL.  Yes ;  he  is  living,  because  the  men  in  Montana  in  the 
banking  business  and  in  the  mercantile  business  there  arjB  standing 
behind  those  people.  They  believe  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  stand 
behind  them  and  to  see  them  through,  and  that  if  they  can  take  a  man 
that  has  that  kind  of  spirit  and  carry  him  through  they  think  he  will 
ultimately  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  crop.  That  is  what  they  are  bet- 
ting on,  and  the  weather  records  indicate  that  they  can  expect  rain- 
fall next  year.  There  is  no  case  on  record  until  this  year  where  there 
were  three  dry  years  in  succession  in  that  north  Montana  country. 

The  CHAni3iAN.  But  in  your  opinion  what  can  be  done  for  them? 

Mr.  Rommel.  My  opinion  is  that  we  should  go  out  there,  study 
their  problems,  study  their  agriculture,  and  see  if  you  can  put  their 
farming  on  a  live-stock  basis,  because  they  are  not  going  to  make  it 
go  when  they  are  simply  trying  to  raise  wheat.    We  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  hopes  have  you  of  doing  something  for 
them  in  the  way  of  increasing  production? 
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Mr.  fioMHEL.  I  have  just  the  hope  that  we  had  for  western  Kan- 
sas, western  Nebraska,  and  the  western  Dakotas.  When  I  was  a  boy 
at  home  in  Iowa,  every  year  at  Christmas  time  the  good  people  in  the 
churches  got  up  a  Christmas  box  of  old  clothes  that  we  didn't  need. 
They  particularly  asked  for  clothes  for  the  children,  shoes  and  over- 
coats and  caps  and  things  of  that  kind.  And  where  did  that  stuff  go  ? 
You  remember  just  as  well  as  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  went  out  to 
Kansas,  and  if  you  want  to  insult  a  Kansas  man  to-day  just  remind 
him  of  something  of  that  kind.  Kansas  farmers  are  not  in  distress 
to-day  because  they  have  learned  how  to  handle  the  farming  on  those 
lands' and  get  by  and  make  a  living.  Now  we  will  have  to  work  the 
same  thing  out  in  Montana.    The  Montana  people  think  they  are 

fjing  through  it  now,  and  you  know  what  happened  to  the  west 
exas  people.  Look  what  Texas  has  to-day.  They  have  never  had 
such  grass  conditions  in  the  history  of  the  State  as  they  have  had 
this  year;  yet  a  year  ago  you  could  travel  for  miles  in  Texas  and  see 
no  grass  anywhere,  any  more  than  there  is  on  this  table. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  had  droughts  there  practically  three 
years  in  succession. 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes;  but  it  started  to  raining  and  snowing  in  Texas 
just  about  a  year  ago  and  is  still  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  hopes  of  improving  conditions,  then? 

Mr.  SoMMEL.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  We  believe  that  it  can  be 
done  with  live  stock  as  the  basis,  and  we  believe  people  that  have 
the  courage  and  nerve  of  those  people  are  worthy  of  help. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  but  that  they  are  worthy, 
but  what  can  we  do  for  them  f 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  We  often  find,  however,  help 
being  asked  from  the  Federal  Government  when  they  ought  to  be 
helped  by  their  own  people.  Now,  this  occurs  to  me,  that  if  you 
send  a  man  out  there  he  has  to  be  there  long  enough  to  learn 
conditions  and  study  the  climate  and  soil  and  be  there  some  con- 
siderable time.  Aren't  there  people  in  the  States  there  that  could 
be  engaged  by  the  State,  and  who  know  those  things  now,  who  could 
go  in  th^re  and  do  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Sommel.  I  would  not  send  a  man  out  there  that  did  not  know 
the  conditions.  I  would  not  engage  any  man  but  a  man  who  did 
know  the  conditions  in  the  State. 

Mr.  McKinley.  Your  note  here  says  this  is  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  State. 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  Exactly.  Most  of  the  State  people  out  there  have 
unquestionably  helped.  They  helped  in  many  ways  that  have  not 
been  particularly  apparent.  If  the  attitude  of  the  bankers  and 
the  business  men  had  been  different  from  what  it  has  been  there 
would  have  been  one  string  of  failures  after  another  all  along  the 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  Kailway  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Dr.  Bommel,  this  is  a  regional  problem  and  not 
Baerely  a  State  problem. 

Dr.  BoMMEL.  Exactly.  It  extends  from  the  Canada  border  to  the 
Mexican  line,  over  the  entire  Great  Plains  region,  the  entire  dry- 
farming  area. 

The  next  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  there  is  an  increase  is  a 
t^quest  for  an  increase  of  $37,000  for  studying  problems  of  beef 
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production.  At  tlie  present  time  we  are  studying  problems  of  beef 
l)roduction  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  Canton,  Miss^ 
and  McNeill,  Miss.;  at  Springdale,  N.  C;  at  Manhattan,  Kans.;  at 
Jonesboro,  Ark.;  and  Indian  Town,  Fla. 

If  this  increase  is  granted  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  the  work 
that  we  have  been  doing  at  Beltsville  on  beef  production  and  the 
work  we  are  doing  at  Canton,  Miss.,  at  the  branch  experiment  sta- 
tion at  McNeill,  Miss.  That  station  has  been  conducted  for  some 
IT  veal's  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  the  study  of  aCTicultural 
problems  in  south  Mississippi.  At  the  request  of  the  Missisippi 
experiment  station  we  took  that  over  last  spring.  We  placed  a  man 
in  charge  who  is  responsible  to  us  and  who  is  responsible  to  the 
ilirector  of  the  Mississippi  experiment  station.  We  share  50-50  in 
the  cost  of  managing  that  station.  That  is  to  say,  we  pay  the 
salaries  and  wages  and  they  pay  the  other  expenses.  They  con- 
tribute nothing  toward  the  salaries  of  the  men  in  charge. 

We  plan  to  discontinue  the  work  in  beef  production  that  we  form- 
erly did  at  Beltsville  and  the  work  formerly  done  at  Canton,  Miss., 
51  nd  carry  on  that  work  at  McNeill,  Miss.  McNeill  is  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  about  58  miles  from  New  Orleans.  It  is  in  the 
upper  edge  of  the  cut  over  pine  countiy,  ajid  this  also  will  be  a 
regional  station.  The  work  that  will  be  done  there  will  cover  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  coastal  plain,  extending  from  east  Texas  well 
over  into  (leorgia.  The  data  that  is  obtained  at  McNeill  will  \ye  ap- 
plicable to  this  territory,  and  I  need  hardly  say  here  that  one  of  the 
gi'eat  problems  in  the  development  of  the  coastal  plain  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  live  stock  problems  pertaining  to  this  development. 

The  station  at  McNeill,  as  I  have  remarked,  was  establisheil  some 
1 7  yeais  ago  by  the  State  of  Mississippi.  It  was  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  crop  producing  pi-oblems  in  that  region  and  was 
begun  before  any  serious  attention  was  being  paid  to  live  stock 
problems  anywhere  in  the  South,  and  before  any  attention  whatever 
was  directed  to  the  live  stock  possibilities  of  the  coa.stal  plain.  The 
investigations  of  the  animal  husbandry  division  on  beef  production 
problems  in  the  South  began  in  1904,  and  the  proposed  work  at  Mc- 
Neill is  an  outgrowth  of  work  previously  done.  Not  lonff  ago  the 
State  of  Mississippi  established  an  agricultural  high  school  at  Pop- 
larville,  about  12  miles  from  McNeill,  and  arranged  to  transfer  the 
work  the  State  had  formerly  done  at  McNeill  to  Poplarville.  The 
authorities  of  the  Mississippi  Experiment  Station  suggested  that 
they  would  like  the  department  to  join  with  them  in  cooperative  live- 
stock investigations  at  the  McNeill  station.  They  pmposed  to  turn 
in  the  station  intact  with  all  buildings,  cattle,  and  sheep,  if  the  de- 
partment would  put  a  competent  man  in  charge,  and  take  care  of 
other  salaries  ajid  wages.  They  also  offered  access  to  all  records 
collected  at  the  station  during  its  existence.  The  property  turned 
into  the  cooperation  by  the  State  was  1,140  acres  of  lane,  with  cattle, 
sheep,  an  office  building,  a  superintendent's  cottage,  laborers'  cottages^ 
barns,  silo,  and  farm  machinery.  Much  of  the  property  is  already 
under  fence.  The  department's  agreement  with  the  State  specifically 
provides  that  it  "  does  not  in  any  way  obligate  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  purchase  or  rental  of  land."  The  value  of  the 
State  property  turned  into  the  project  is  conservatively  estimated  at 
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118,000.  This  offer  was  so  generous  and  attractive,  and  enabled  the 
department  so  to  increase  the  eflSciency  of  its  experimental  work,  that 
it  was  accepted  on  February  21,  1919.  The  experimental  beef  pro- 
duction work  which  had  formerly  been  done  in  Mississippi  was  con- 
ducted on  a  privately  owned  farm,  which  does  not  always  give  the 
opportunity  lor  complete  control  of  the  work  which  is  desirable. 

The  principal  work  of  the  station  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
problems  underlying  the  development  of  the  live  stock  farming  and 
graziTig  possibilities  of  the  coastal  plain,  using  beef  cattle  principally, 
with  shecfp  as  an  adjunct.  Close  cooperation  will  be  maintained  with 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  its  forage  investigations,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  bureau  will  find  it  possible  to  conduct  experiments 
with  pasture  crops  at  the  station. 

During  the  present  winter  steers  are  being  fed  at  McNeill  to  study 
the  feeding  value  of  velvet  beans  and  the  refuse  of  the  sweet  potato 
canneries.  These  steers  are  furnished  by  the  Mississippi  station  for 
this  work.  Future  studies  will  be  planned  to  investigate  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  native  pastures,  especially  carpet  grass,  the  effective 
e^^tablishment  of  carpet  grass  and  other  pastures  on  cut  over  lands, 
the  fee<ling  value  of  forage  plants  such  as  Japanese  cane,  Napier 
^rrass,  Merker  grass,  etc.  The  department  hopes  that  the  station 
at  McNeill  may  become  known  as  a  source  of  authoritative  informa- 
tion on  the  live  stock  forage  and  pasture  problems  of  a  considerable 
j>ortion  of  the  coastal  plain. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  State  station? 

Mr.  RoMMEi^  It  is  a  cooperative  station. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  before  you  took  it  over? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  The  title  of  the  land  is  in  the  State.  It  was  a 
branch  station  of  the  Mississippi  Experiment  Station. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  experiment  station  of  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Rommel,.  It  is  one  of  their  branches;  not  the  main  station. 
We  pay  salaries  and  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  took  it  over,  what  was  it? 

Mr.  RoMMEii.  They  paid  all  the  expenses  then,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  funds  contributed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  don't  know.  I  doubt  that  very  much.  I  have 
always  understood  those  Mississippi  branch  stations  were  main- 
taincKl  by  State  appropriations. 

Mr.  Candler.  I  think  they  are  all  maintained  by  State  appropri- 
ations. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  State  station  there. 

Mr.  Candler.  The  station  at  McNeill  was  established  by  the  State 
and  by  an  appropriation  made  by  the  State  at  the  time,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  is  kept  up  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Operated  independently  of  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  Candler.  It  is  operated,  so  far  as  I  know,  independent  of 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  is  my  understanding,  that  it  is  operated  en- 
tirely on  State  funds.  My  understanding  is  that  the  station  at 
Starkville  was  the  one  that  used  Federal  funds.' 

The  Chairman.  The  funds  contributed  by  Mississippi  now,  are 
tiiey  out  of  the  funds  contributed  by  the  Federal  Grovernment? 
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Mr.  Rommel.  No,  sir;  they  are  out  of  State  funds  entirely. 

Mr.  Candler.  The  main  station  was  at  Starkville,  Miss.,  at  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  That  is  where  the  main  agri- 
cultural station  is  located,  and  this  is  a  branch  station  established 
by  the  State,  and,  of  course,  they  get  the  information.  I  presume, 
through  national  channels,  but  they  are  supported  by  State  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  station  a  branch  of  that? 

Mr.  Candler.  This  first  station  I  speak  of,  the  main  station,  is 
located  at  the  college  and  has  been  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  being  maintained  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Candler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  independent  of  that? 

Mr.  Candler.  This  is  an  independent  station  established  by  the 
State  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  for  the  investigation  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  existing  there. 

The  Chairman.  This  station,  then,  is  similar  to  the  one  in  Louisi- 
ana, a  live  stock  station  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes;  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  come  under  your  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  am  on  the  committee.  A  committee  is  in  charge 
of  that.  Mr.  Rawl,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dean  Dodson,  and  myself  are  on 
that  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  these  stations  in  cooperation  with  the 
States? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  States  contribute  funds  toward  their 
maintenance  and  operation? 

Mr.  Rommel  All  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  To  which  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Rommel.  All  this  work  is  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  ex- 
cept the  one  at  Indian  Town,  Fla.  That  is  independent  of  the 
State.    The  State  is  not  contributing  anything  there. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  similar  to  the  work  conducted  by  the 
stations  at  the  colleges,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rommel.  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  "  similar.'' 

The  Chairman.  It  is  experimental  work? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes ;  it  is  experimental  work.  This  is  experimental 
work  we  are  discussing  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  function  of  the  State  station.  What  I 
was  interested  in  knowing  was  if  the  work  is  being  duplicated  and 
if  we  are  establishing  two  stations  in  each  State. 

Mr.  Rommel.  No  ;  this  work  we  are  doing  is  not  duplicating  any 
work  done  by  any  ntate  station. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  authority  were  these  State  stations  es- 
tablished? 

Mr.  Rommel.  By  the  authority  of  an  appropriation  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  general  appropriation? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  appropriation  for  general  expenses  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  animal  husbandry. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  specific  appropriation  made  for  this 
particular  project? 

Mr.  Rommel.  May  I  read  you  the  language  of  the  appropriation : 
"  For  all  necessary  expenses  for  investigations  and  experiments  in 
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tnimal  husbandry;  for  experiments  in  animal  feeding  and  breedings 
including  oooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions,** etc 

The  Chairman.  It  is  broad  language.  I  know  what  the  lan- 
gaa^  is. 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  is  the  authority  under  which  these  stations 
were  established. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that  language,  we  have  no  check. 
You  might  purchase  a  whole  county  and  put  it  all  into  one  station, 
or  go  anywhere  you  might  want  to  in  the  United  States,  or  outside 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KoMMEL.  That  might  be  done,  but  it  is  not  likely. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  customarjr  heretofore,  whenever  you 
proposed  to  establish  a  new  station,  to  bring  the  matter  before  Con- 
press  and  get  authority  by  Congress.  I  think  most  of  these  stations 
have  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

Mr.  RoMEL.  There  has  never  been  any  authorization,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, except  that  contained  in  that  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  in  Nebraska  and  a  number  of  other 
stations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  the  one  in  Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  One  in  Louisiana  was  authorized  specifically. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Doctor,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  there. 
Is  it  necessary  to  have  4,000  ewes  to  experiment  with  ?  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment going  into  the  sheep-raising  business  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  May  I  defer  the  answer  to  that  question  until  we 
get  through  with  this  question  of  beef  production*  I  will  go  into 
that  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  notice  you  are  going  to  in- 
augurate a  study  of  beef  production  in  northern  cut-over  lands  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Whereabouts  is  that  in  Mich- 
igan f 

Mr.  Rommel.  In  the  upper  peninsula. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  counties? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  section  that  I  have  heard  most  about  is  the 
section  around — ^I  believe  they  call  it  Iron  County,  between  Mar- 
quette and  Menominee.  That  section  came  into  the  limelight  last 
summer  when  we  were  moving  cattle  and  sheep  out  of  Montana. 
When  the  suggestion  was  first  made  that  the  department  take  hold 
of  the  relief  woric,  the  question  of  moving  cattle  into  the  northern 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  country  was  brought  up,  and  somewhere 
around  200,000  to  300,000  head  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  taken  in 
there.  Some  cattle  had  been  going  into  the* northern  peninsula 
country  for  some  little  time.  Arizona  cattle,  for  example,  had  been 
going  right  along,  but  last  summer  northwestern  stock  went  in  on  a 
wholesale  scale. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  know  there  were  a  great  many 
sheep  taken  into  Michigan ;  that  there  have  been  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

The  Chaihman.  A  good  many  cattle  went  in,  too. 
Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  I  did  not  know  that  they  were  put 
into  the  upper  peninsula.    Is  this  work  to  be  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  college  t 
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Mr.  EoMMEL.  The  State  experiment  station;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  State  experiment  station  at 
Lansing  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Did  they  suggest  it?  Did  the 
people  at  the  college  suggest  it? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir;  those  people  all  through  that  section  have 
asked  for  experimental  work.  The  colleges  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  are  all  anxious  to  have  investigational  work,  study- 
ing the  questions  of  production  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  For  the  purpose  of  cooperation 
with  you  in  Michigan  next  year,  how  much  Michigan  money  will  be 
available? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  chances  are  there  will  not  be  very  much  Mich- 
igan money.  The  State  of  Michigan  will  probably  provide  the  facil- 
ities, and  they  will  probably  expect  the  Government  to  furnish  most 
of  the  funds,  because  ordinai'ily  the  States  are  not  able  to  meet  the 
department  dollar  for  dollar.  In  a  few  cases  they  can,  but  that 
doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  a  cooperation  with  the  State  experi- 
ment station. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  one  question  that  nat- 
urally arises — how  much  money  is  Michigan  putting  in?  That 
would  show  Michigan's  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  can  answer  that  better  if  we  were  able  to  make  a 
definite  proposition  to  Michigan. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Of  course,  I  suppose  Michigan  is 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  States,  willing  to  have  the  Government  come 
in  and  spend  all  the  money  it  pleases;  but  when  a  State  itself  is 
asked  to  put  up  money,  it  sometimes  balks,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  Michigan  has  asked  for  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
dicate its  willingness  to  put  up  money. 

Mr.  Rommel.  If  you  mean  the  Michigan  experiment  station,  I  will 
say  we  have  no  specific  written  request  by  the  Michigan  experiment 
station. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Where  does  it  come  from? 

Mr.  Rommel.  From  the  people  in  the  upper  peninsula. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  are  encroaching  upon 
the  functions  of  the  State  and  duplicating  work  done  by  these  States? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  hope  not.  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
experimental  beef  production  w^ork  being  conducted  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Jones.  These  people  from  the  upper  peninsula,  did  thev  make 
any  eif ort  to  have  the  State  take  any  active  part  in  the  work  t 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  have  not  said  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was 
any  experimental  work  in  beef  production.  There  is  a  station  at 
Chatham,  Mich.,  where  they  are  doing  some  work  with  sheep  and 
forage  crops. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  the  people  of  the  upper 
peninsula  that  were  urging  the  Federal  Government  to  take  an  active 
part  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  know  whether  these  same  people  made  any 
effort  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  State  in  this  line  of  work? 
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Mr.  SoMMEL.  Thejr  have  done  something  along  that  line,  and  they 
have  this  branch  station  at  Chatham. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  a  branch  of  the  station  at 
Tensing? 

Mr.  Rommel,  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Lender  the  same  direction,  is  it? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes.  They  have  a  local  man  in  charge — a  man,  by 
the  way,  that  they  liired  away  from  us. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  speak  of  cooperation  with  the 
station  in  Michigan,  but  you  furnish  the  money  and  the  station  fur- 
nishes the  facilities.    What  do  those  facilities  consist  of? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Land,  buildings,  animals,  improvements. 

Mr.  McL.\UGiiLiN  of  Michigan.  Have  you  seen  this  place  yourself? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Personally,  I  have  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  ha\e 
not  been  through  there.  Several  of  our  men  went  through  there  last 
summer,  but  I  put  in  all  my  time  in  Montana. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  the  buildings  you  si)eak  of 
owned  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Rom:mel.  The  buildings  would  be  owned  by  the  State;  yes. 
The  plant  ought  to  be  owned  by  the  State. 

Mr.  McT^aughlix  of  Michigan.  There  are  different  kinds  of  land 
in  the  upp«r  peninsula,  some  very  fine  land  and  some  light  cut-over 
lands.  The  fact  is  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  crops  in  the 
Upper  Peiminsula  of  Michigan  is  higher  than  it  is  in  the  lower  penin- 
sula. They  have  got  fine  farming  countrv  up  there,  over  a  very  large 
-part  of  the  upper  peninsula.  I  did  not  know  that  they  were  asking 
Federal  aid  to  carry  on  some  experiments. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessarj^  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
cover  all  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  States  are  simply  in  this  position,  that  they  have 
got  more  demands  for  experimental  work  and  extension  work  than 
they  are  able  to  meet  with  the  funds  at  their  command. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  that  direct  from  the  stations? 

Mr.  Rommel.  In  many  cases  that  is  true. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  stated  that  you  had  no  I'equest  from  the  col- 
lege for  the  experiment  station  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  had  no  official  request  from  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station;  no,  sir;  but  we  do  know  this,  that  the  branch 
experiment  station  at  Chatham,  Mich.,  has  not  funds  sufficient  to 
study  all  the  livestock  problems  in  the  upper  peninsula. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Kommel,  I  think  you  ought  to  make  it  clear 
again  that  you  are  going  to  study  regional  problems,  which  are  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  the  Peninsula  of  Michigan  but  to  other  States 

as  well. 

Mr.  Rommel.  It  applie^s  also  to  northern  Minnesota,  and  northern 
Wisconsin  as  well. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  has  always  been  our  policy  not  to  study  mere 
local  problems  within  States. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  has  made  provision  for  permanent  an- 
nual appropriations  to  the  States,  and  no  duplication  or  new  stations 
should  be  established  without  the  authorization  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  appreciate  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  appreciate  it,  but  here  is  a  case  parallel  with 
Mount  Weather,  with  $200,000  invested  without  the  knowledge  of 
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Congress  or  the  committee.  Here  we  find  a  new  station  without 
specific  authority  or  knowled^^e  of  this  committee  or  of  Congress.  I 
think  Congress  should  authorize  these  stations  specifically  if  they 
are  made  at  all. 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  feel  that  I  ou^ht 
to  take  exception  to  that  remark,  if  I  may.  I  have  been  coming  be- 
fore this  committee  for  a  good  many  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time 
that  there  has  been  any  suggestion  tnat  I  have  been  unfair  in  mv 
testimony. 

The  Chairman.  I  spoke  of  the  information  given  to  the  committee 
and  the  authorizations  that  have  been  made  "by  Congress.  The  de- 
partment should  not  undertake  to  establish  stations  without  the 
specific  authorization  of  Congress.  Of  course,  if  you  take  advantage 
of  the  broad  language,  you  did  have  the  authority.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  come  before  this  Congress  and  tell  the  committee  exactly 
what  is  desired  and  what  it  is  proposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  can  only  say  that  the  wording  of  the  item  in  the 
appropriation  act  gives  full  authority  for  the  action  we  have  taken. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  estimates  for  these  stations?  Did 
you  make  any  estimates  last  year?  Did  you  advise  the  committee 
that  you  proposed  to  establish  these  stations  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  question  of  the  establishment  of  this  station  at 
McNeil,  Miss.,  did  not  come  up  until  after  the  1st  of  January  last. 
The  matter  went  to  the  Secretary's  office ;  the  Secretary's  office  passed 
upon  it  with  every  supposition  that  the  matter  was  being  handled 
fairly.  There  was  no  attempt  to  cover  up  anything.  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  regulations  of  the  department  and  the 
laws  of  Congress  are  specific  and  definite,  prohibiting  subordinates 
in  the  department  from  approaching  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  was  not  advised. 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  am  speaking  individually.  You  have  suggested 
here  that  I  have  been  unfair  to  the  committee,  and  I  feel  that  in  fair- 
ness to  myself  and  to  the  department  I  should  take  exception  to  the 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  department  to  advise  the 
committee  fully. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  May  I  ask  another  question  or  two 
there?  This  general  language  under  which  you  are  operating,  part 
of  it  is:  "Including  repairs  and  additions  to  and  the  erection  of 
buildings  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  experiments." 

Do  you  propose  to  spend  money  to  erect  buildings  at  that  station 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  Rommel.  No,  sir;  the  only  thing  that 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan  (interposing).  Just  another  ques- 
tion :  Do  you  think  that  you  would  have  authority  to  use  money  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  in  that  upper  peninsula — a  station? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  do  not.  The  Government  has  no  authority  to  erect 
buildings  on  property  not  owned  by  the  Government.  We  are  erect- 
ing no  buildings  at  !McNeil,  Miss.  We  don't  own  that  land.  That 
land  is  the  property  of  the  State,  and  any  expenditures  that  we  make 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  salaries  and  for  maintenance.  But  buildings, 
permanent  improvements,  and  things  of  that  kind,  are  absolutely  out 
of  the  question  so  far  as  the  department  funds  are  concerned  on  any 
institutions  owned  by  the  States. 
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Mr.  Candler,  You  get  the  advantage  there  of  the  State's  having 
already  established  the  station,  owning  the  land  and  having  the  build- 
ings already  erected,  and  you  have  the  use  of  those  buildings  in  mak- 
ing these  investigations? 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  Yes,  sir.  This  clause  that  you  have  just  quoted,  Mr. 
McLaughlin,  applies  to  stations  in  which  the  title  vests  in  the  United 
States;  and  I  may  say  that  we  have  endeavored  not  to  abuse  that 
privilege.  We  can  give  you  an  itemized  statement  at  any  time  on 
request  of  every  building  that  has  been  put  up,  the  location,  the  cost, 
and  everything — ^what  it  is  used  for,  and  so  forth,  if  you  desire  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  Is  it  j^our  purpose  to  buy  stock 
with  which  to  experiment  at  that  station  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Rommel..  We  try  to  get  out  of  that  too,  for  a  very  good  reason. 
I  will  be  frank  with  you,  if  we  buy  stock  bv  and  by  we  may  sell  it. 
Then  we  have  to  take  the  proceeds  and  turn  them  into  the  Treasury. 
We  have  to  be  constantly  using  department  funds  over  and  over.  If 
the  State  owns  the  stock,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  a 'fund  that 
they  can  use  as  a  convertible  fuiid  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  If  the  Government  acquires  it — if 
the  State  owns  it,  do  you  propose  to  buy  stock  with  which  to  carry  on 
experiments  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Rommel-  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  Can  you  tell  me  why  wealthy  States  like  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  and  some  of  these  Middle  Atlantic  and  Eastern  States  are 
not  interested  enough  in  this  proposition  to  make  appropriations 
themselves  for  the  development  or  their  own  State;  and  why  the 
necessity  arises  that  the  Federal  Government  should  go  and  do  it? 

Mr.  SoMMEL..  The  probable  answer  to  that  question  is  that  the  areas 
in  question  are  sparsely  settled. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thev  are  within  the  borders  of  the  States? 

Mr.  RoMMEii.  iTes;  they  are  within  the  borders  of  the  States;  I 
grant  you  that.  They  are  sparsely  settled  and  there  are  not  very 
many  people,  and  for  that  reason  there  isn't  a  very  strong  popular 
demand  in  the  State.  It  is  a  problem  for  future  development  of  the 
territory. 

Mr.  Jones.  Don't  the  same  argument  apply  why  the  individuals 
from  the  thickly  populated  portions  of  those  States  should  not  have 
the  same  interest  in  the  development  of  the  whole  State  that  the 
thickly  populated  parts  of  the  United  States  should  have  in  the  thinly 
populated  portions  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  probably  is  about  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 
Theoretically  I  should  say  yes,  you  are  quite  right;  practically,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  demands  for  study  looking  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  these  large  regional  areas  are  largely  the  province  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  history  of  these  appropriations  is  that  they  are 
progressive.  I  i)resume  that  is  a  kind  word  to  use,  at  least;  they 
start  with  a  nominal  appropriation,  and  this  one,  which  was  $42,000 
in  1911,  has  gone  up  to  over  half  a  million  dollars  in  10  years. 
There  must  come  a  time  when  there  is  a  stop  to  that,  must  there  not? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Jones.  We  can  not  go  on  that  way  indefinitely.  When  that 
time  comes,  the  duty  will  devolve  upon  the  State  to  continue  it,  will 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Some  suggestions  have  been  made  that  where  prob- 
lems of  this  character  cover  more  than  the  confines  of  one  State,  that 
the  matter  be  a  cooperative  proposition  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State;  cooperative  because  the  whole  people  are 
concerned,  and  also  because  that  will  in  itself  carry  out  tne  thought 
that  you  have  in  mind;  it  will  operate  as  a  check. 

Mr.  Jones.  After  all,  it  is  a  development  of  the  State  in  its  natural 
or  created  industry. 

'  Mr.  EoMMEL.  Wherever  it  applies  particularly  to  a  State  as  a  unit 
and  does  not  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  State,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  any  business  to  go  in.  If  the  prob- 
lem is  not  regional,  and  does  not  apply  to  more  than  just  one  State^ 
then  it  is  purely  a  State  problem. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  certainly  a  benefit  to  the  State  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  lands  for  cattle  grazing  or  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Eommel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  utilizing  their  waste  lands,  giving  employment  to 
men,  creating  better  economic  conditions  in  the  State. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan :  Do  you  know  of  any  problems  in 
that  portion  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  that  are  not  present 
in  other  portions  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  Rommel.  They  have  somewhat  different  problems  there.  Any 
problem  in  a  section  that  is  a  cut-over  section  means  different  phases 
from  those  in  open  farming  section. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Michigan  is  all  cut  over.  Michi^n 
was  largely  a  timber  State  from  the  Indiana  line  to  Lake  Superior. 
It  was  all  cut  over  at  one  time,  and  while  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Michigan  there  was  a  lot  of  pine  land,  much  of  which  is  pretty  light 
soil,  still  there  are  full  counties  and  great  areas  of  the  State  that 
were  hardwood  timber,  and  the  soil,  almost  without  exception,  is 
heavy  soil  and  good  soil.  Large  parts  of  it  are  not  occupied,  not 
cultivated,  but  it  is  cut-over  land,  and  good  land,  and  the  problems 
of  that  part  of  the  State,  and  that  part  of  the  State  which  is  now 
more  thickly  settled  are  ])ractically  the  same,  and  as  the  growth  and 
the  population  of  the  State  increases  toward  the  north,  it  semes  to 
me  the  problems  are  coumion  all  over  that  section  of  the  country.  I 
do  not  know  what  problems  you  could  study  that  can  not  be  studied 
anywhere  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  tell 
me  something  that  can  not. 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  problem  of  winter  maintenance  is  somewhat 
different.  They  have  an  entirely  different  method  of  seeding  up 
there  and  getting  their  timothy  and  their  clover  pastures  and 
meadows  in.  Their  big  problem  up  there,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
determine  how  they  can  utilize  those  lands  without  going  to  the 
nee  essity  of  clearing  the  stumps  off  at  once. 

Mr.  IVIcLai  OHLIN  of  Michigan.  They  have  that  problem  all  over 
the  State.  The  man  with  a  large  part  of  his  farm  does  not  take 
out  the  stumps  at  once.  He  seeds  a  large  field,  and  then  later  the 
stumps  come  out.  And  they  have  the  advantage  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  that  the  snow  comes  in  great  quantities  there  without 
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the  ground  freezing.  Just  as  soon  as  the  snow  goes  away  in  the 
spring  they  can  plow  and  put  in  their  crops;  whereas  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  Michigan,  a  large  part  of  the  Southern  Peninsula, 
the  ground  freezes  hard  first  and  then  the  snow  comes.  When  the 
snow  leaves  in  the  spring  they  have  to  wait  for  weeks  until  the 
frost  gets  out  of  the  ground.  The  Upper  Peninsula  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  that  respect.  I  don't  know  what  problems  you  are 
2oin^  to  study  there  that  are  not  common  to  a  large  part  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  RoMMEu  Of  course,  I  can  answer  your  question  in  regard 
(o  that  specifically  and  more  intelligently  if  I  had  made  a  closer 
personal  ins|>ection  of  that  land.  The  presence  of  a  long  winter 
season,  with  snow  on  the  ground  through  all  the  winter  is  a  prob- 
lem of  considerable  importance  to  answer.  There  isn't  any  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  but  that  they  can  graze  animals  satisfac- 
torily there  during  the  growing  season,  the  five  months  that  they 
have  pasture  available,  when  crops  are  growing;  but  for  the  other 
six  or  seven  months  they  have  a  problem  of  winter  maintenance 
that  I  think  is  extremely  important.  In  other  words,  what  shall  be 
the  method  of  handling  live  stock  in  that  country  ?  Shall  they  take 
live  stock  in  there  from  the  West  or  from  the  Southwest  solely  for 
erazing  through  the  siunmer  time,  or  can  you  develop  a  permanent 
five-stock  industry  in  that  country  by  growing  during  the  growing 
season  feed  enough  to  carry  the  animals  through  the  wintertime. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  problem  is  exactly  the  same 
all  over  Michigan.  The  winter  season  is  a  little  longer  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  a  little  bit  longer  as  you  go  north,  but  it  is  the  same 
thing  except  as  to  length. 

Mr.  Rommel.  You  might  make  the  same  remark  in  regard  to  the 
problem  of  winter  maintenance  in  Mississippi,  for  instance,  where 
they  only  have  about  two  or  three  months  of  winter. 

Sr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  said  that  the  experiment  station  did  not 
ask  for  this  assistance,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  no  specific  formal  request  from  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Did  you  have  any  from  the  farmers  up  there? 

Mr.  Rommel.  From  the  farmers  and  landowners  in  the  Upper 

Peninsula. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  A  number  of  them  or  one  or  two? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  number  of  organized  bodies  up 
there  that  have  made  the  request.  A  number  of  farmers  have  made 
the  request — landowners  and  people  of  that  kind;  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula Development  Bureau — people  of  that  sort — are  the  ones  that  are 
anxious  to  have  this  work  carried  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  at  Beltsville  after  you 
abandon  that  station  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  did  not  intend  to  give  the  impression  that  we  were 
going  to  abandon  Beltsville. 

The  Chairman.  The  particular  activity  that  yon  have  been  carry- 
ing on  there  will  be  abandoned? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  beef-cattle  work  that  we  have  been  carrying  on 
there  during  the  past  two  seasons  at  Beltsville  will  be  carried  on  at 
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McNeil,  Miss.    We  haven't  room  at  Beltsville  to  conduct  beef-cattle 
work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  your  activities  at  Belts- 
ville? 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  The  work  will  be  confined  to  sheep,  hogs,  goats,  and 
poultry,  with  a  little  work  on  work  horses  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  not  be  better  conducted  in  one  place,  under 
one  roof  and  under  one  management?  Could  it  not  be  carried  on 
more  economically  and  more  successfuUv  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes;  niore  economically;  and  then  you  would  not 
be  able  to  study  these  regional  problems.  You  could  not  get  the  ad- 
vantage at  a  place  like  Beltsville  of  the  environment  such  as  you 
have  in  the  far  West,  for  example. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Because  the  climate  is  different,  the  rainfall  is  dif- 
ferent, the  soil  is  different — a  thousand  and  one  things  are  different 

The  Chairman.  It  is  largely  a  feed  proposition,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Surely;  influenced  tremendously  by  the  crops  that 
you  can  grow,  the  soil  you  have,  and  the  rainfall  you  have. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contend  that  you  get  a  bigger  gain  with 
<X)rn  grown  in  Michigan  than  with  com  grown  in  Maryland? 

Mr.  Rommel.  It  is  not  alone  the  gains  from  feeding  corn. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  feed  corn,  hay,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Rommel.  But  you  can  get  different  returns  from  pastures  of 
different  kinds.  If  your  corn  analyzes  the  same,  which  is  not  at  all 
likely — corn  varies  in  analysis — but  given  the  same  analysis,  you  will 
get  similar  results  under  similar  conditions;  but  you  can  not  grow 
blue  grass  in  Mississippi ;  you  can  not  grow  carpet  grass  at  Beltsville. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  we  know  that  without  going  to  Missis- 
sippi to  investigate  it.    That  is  common  knowledge. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  place  to  go,  come  down 
into  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  southern  Missouri  and  we  will  find  you 
a  good  place  for  any  kind  of  experimentation  you  want.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jones.  Or,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  T^incher,  I  will  suggest 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Candler.  I  suggest  that  McNeil,  Miss.,  is  a  splendid  place. 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  next  item  is  the  item  for  the  increase  in  Idaho 
at  the  United  States  sheep  experiment  station.  The  department  esti- 
mate for  this  increase  is  $82,290.  That  station  was  established  in 
1915  by  Executive  order.  Twenty-eight  thousand  acres  of  land  were 
withdrawn  in  what  was  then  Fremont  County,  Idaho,  and  is  now 
Clark  County,  Idaho.  The  experimental  flock  which  had  been  car- 
ried since  1906  near  Laramie,  Wyo.,  was  transferred  to  this  new 
location.  Since  then  we  have  been  equipping  it  as  funds  were  pro- 
vided, and  the  work  has  gone  far  enough  now  where  we  are  maKing 
a  formal  request  for  an  enlargement  of  the  work,  so  that  it  will  m 
representative  of  range  conditions. 

Of  this  amount  of  $82,290,  the  department  is  asking  for  $45,000 
for  the  purchase  of  hay  land.  Our  expenditures  for  hay  with  a  flock 
the  size  that  we  believe  is  necessary  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$20,000.  If  we  have  hay  land  provided,  we  will  in  the  course  of  time, 
say  after  about  three  years,  be  able  to  raise  most  or  all  of  the  hay 
that  we  need  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  grain.    At  the  present 
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time  we  have  to  buy  all  the  hay,  because  this  land  that  we  have  is 
.strictly  grazing  land,  always  has  been,  and  it  always  will  be. 

The  Chair>can.  Do  you  propose  to  drive  the  sheep  to  the  hay 
land,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  We  will  drive  the  sheep  to  the  hay  land. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  would  you  have  to  drive  them  ? 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  About  40  miles.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  get  a  ranch 
within  about  40  miles. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Irrigated? 

Mr.  RoMM£L.  Yes.  The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  is  for 
buildings,  for  the  construction  of  fences,  and  for  the  increase  in 
expenses  for  feed  and  labor.  Also  we  are  asking  for  $600  for  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile  for  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Jones.  Where  can  you  get  an  automobile  for  $600? 

Mr.  RoMMEL.  A  Ford,  I  believe,  can  be  purchased  for  that  amount. 

Would  the  committee  be  interested  in  some  photographs  of  that 
station,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  You  might  show  them. 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  This  first  ^otograph  [exhibiting  photograph]  illus- 
trates the  headquarters.  This  building  here  is  used  for  three  pur- 
poses: The  superintendent  has  his  residence  in  the  corner:  the  next 
two  windows  are  the  oflSce ;  the  next  window  is  where  the  cook  lives ; 
and  at  the  end  here  is  the  mess  hall.  The  next  building  is  the  ice 
house ;  the  next  building  the  pump  house ;  and  the  building  off  in  the 
comer  is  the  bunk  house  for  the  men.  This  building  [indicating]  is 
the  lambing  shed. 

This  photograph  [indicating]  shows  the  main  reservoir.  It  will 
hold  about  15,000  gaUons  of  water.  That  was  what  made  the  sta- 
tion possible.  This  land  had  never  been  used  except  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  spring  and  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall,  because  there  was  no 
water  on  it.  It  is  good  grazing  land  but  no  one  had  ever  gotten  any 
water  there,  except  one  little  corner  where  a  ditch  had  b^n  carried 
across.  It  is  too  high  to  be  irrigated,  but  our  men  went  at  the 
job  and  put  in  a  well,  and  we  have  at  750  feet  a  splendid  flow  of 
water,  and  the  water  outfit  cost  us  right  around  $9,700  complete. 

This  picture  [indicating]  shows  the  men  digging  a  trench  from 
the  reservoir  down  to  the  buildings.  Tlie  ditch  goes  almost  all  the 
way  through  lava  rock  and  is  extremely  hard  digging.  We  had 
lo  put  pipes  down  four  and  a  half  feet  to  get  below  frost.  Now  we 
could,  if  we  wanted  to,  deliver  water  from  that  re>iervoir  by  gravity 
over  practically  half  of  the  ranch,  but  the  expense  of  digging 
trenches  makes  that  out  of  the  question,  so  we  have  installed  small 
auxiliary  tanks  out  on  the  range  3  miles  apart  and  3  miles  from 
the  mam  reservoir.  We  find  that  we  can  haul  water  to  those 
tanks  and  keep  them  filled  and  keep  the  sheep  supplied.  Those 
tanks  hold  about  7,500  gallons  and  the  trough  holds  1.500  gallons. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  flock  in  winter  on  the  range  [indicating]. 
The  thermometer  was  35°  below  zero  when  that  was  taken.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  the  main  portion  of  the  flock  is  run  on  Targhee 
Forest,  whidi  is  about  12  miles  away  from  headquarters.  We  get 
the  same  sort  of  arrangements  there  that  any  private  flock  owner 
has  to  meet. 

Mr.  McKiNi*BY.  About  how  many  sheep  have  you  ? 
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Mr.  Rommel.  We  are  carrying  about  1^00  ewes  now.  What  we 
hope  to  do  when  this  work  is  properly  developed  is  to  have  4,000 
ewes  so  that  we  can  have  several  bands  of  sheep.  The  thought  in 
mind  is  that  if  we  are  conducting  our  experimental  work  with  full- 
sized  commercial  bands  of  sheep,  we  are  then  studying  the  problems 
of  the  flock  as  they  confront  the  sheepman.  We  have  alread^'  worked 
out  two  problems  that  are  of  importance.  The  first  one  is  the  re- 
lationship between  length  of  fiber  and  coarseness  of  fleece  or  fineness 
of  fleece^  whichever  way  you  wish  to  put  it.  The  western  men  have 
always  insisted  that  a  fleece  should  be  extremely  fine,  because  in 
that  way  we  get  the  weight,  but  we  find  that  by  selecting  for  length 
of  fleece  we  get  just  as  heavy  a  fleece,  but  we  get  a  somewhat  coarser 
fleece,  which,  however,  is  more  in  demand  in  the  market  than  the 
extremely  fine  one. 

Similarly  we  have  studied  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between 
the  covering  of  the  face  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece.  A  sheep  with 
a  heavily  wooled  face,  is  objectionable  on  the  range  because  it  cant 
see  and  often  l)ecomes  blinded  in  winter.  We  have  found  that  we 
can  get  practically  as  good  results  in  yield  of  wool  from  an  open- 
faced  sheep  as  from  a  close- faced  sheep. 

Mr.  Candler.  What  variety  of  sheep  did  you  experiment  with  ? 
Mr.  Rommel.  The  main  part  of  tne  farm  flock  is  Rambouillet. 
Then  we  have  the  Corriedales,  imported  in  1914  on  authorization  of 
Congress.  Since  1913  we  have  been  developing  a  strain  of  Lincoln 
on  Rambouillet,  and  that,  apparently,  is  going  to  answer  the  question 
that  was  presented  to  us  when  this  work  was  started  nearly  15  years 
ago.  Sheep  men  say  that  apparently,  in  this  Lincoln-Rambouillet 
sheep,  we  have  the  breed  for  the  western  range. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  invested  in  Idaho,  alto- 
gether ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Do  you  mean,  permanently  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements  in 

Idaho,  to  date,  including  equipment,  such  as  the  lighting  plant,  the 

work  on  the  roads,  fencing,  wagons,  farm  machinery^  etc.,  is  $31,200. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  construct  new  buildmgs  on  the  hay 

land  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  No;  we  hope  to  get  a  ranch  with  buildings  already 
on  it.  The  additional  buildings  that  are  called  for  here  are  a  horse 
barn,  an  addition  to  the  lambing  shed,  a  granary  for  storage,  and  a 
cottage  for  one  of  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  land  to  be  purchased? 
Mr.  RoMiMEL.  Right  in  connection  with  this  station  here.  At 
present  this  building  here  [indicating]  is  not  only  the  lambing  shed 
but  it  is  the  horse  stable,  the  warehouse,  the  shearing  shed,  and  the 
machinery  shed.  We  hope  to  add  to  it  somewhat,  and  get  the  horses 
and  the  grain  out  of  there. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  is  the  prevailing  price  of  hay  land  there? 
Mr.  Rommel.  It  will  cost  somewhere  around  $200  an  acre.     We 
estimate  we  will  get  in  the  neighborhood  of  225  acres  for  $45,000. 

Mr.  Smitii  of  Idaho.  That  includes  the  permanent  water  rights 
too? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes;  we  want  one  with  a  permanent  water  right. 
We  could  not  afford  to  go  anywhere  except  with  that. 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  What  will  it  cost  a  ton  to  put  up  this  hay  ? 

Mr.  RoMMEU  It  will  not  cost  more  than  $8  or  $10,  at  the  very 
outside. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  have  you  been  paying  for  it? 

Mr.  SoMMEU  We  got  our  hay  at  $15  m  tne  stack  this  year.  We 
were  very  fortunate  that  we  got  in  before  the  raise.  We  bought  a 
little  at  |l8,  but  most  of  our  hay  we  got  at  $15  a  ton  in  the  stack, 
512  cubic- foot  measurement. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  is  the  object  you  have  been  driving  at  in  all 
this  15  years  in  the  work  out  there?  What  is  the  thing  you  want  to 
accomplish  ?    How  near  are  you  to  accomplishing  it  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  first  thing  we  wanted  to  see  whether  it  was 
possible  to  develop  a  breed  of  sheep  that  was  in  itself  satisfactory 
for  range  purposes.  The  average  western  ranchman,  before  we 
got  into  this  work,  never  followed  any  specific  line  of  breeding. 
For  instance,  he  would  have  a  fine-wooled  oand  of  ewes  and  breed 
them  to  long-wool  bucks.  Then  by-and-by  he  might  go  back  to 
the  fine-wool  breed ;  then  he  would  nave,  possibly,  what  we  call  his 
lamb  band,  the  ewes  in  which  would  be  bred  to  black-face  bucks. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Then,  from  this  you  have  got  a  standard  breed  that 
will  thrive  in  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  is  the  first  thing  we  set  out  to  do,  and  appar- 
entlv  we  have  it  in  the  Lincoln-Rambouillet  cross. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Will  that  breed  of  sheep  do  for  the  South? 

Mr.  Eommel.  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  it  will.  That  is  one 
of  the  questions  that  I  hope  to  see  answered  in  the  next  few  yeai-s. 
I  am  beginning  to  think  that  possibly  not  tliis  cross-breed  variety 
that  we  have  in  Idaho,  but  a  sheep  with  some  of  that  blood  in  him, 
may  be  satisfactory  under  southern  conditions. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  the  South  we  have  got  land  that  has  got  all  the 
water  on  it  you  want,  that  will  raise  all  the  hay  that  you  want,  cut- 
over  land  that  can  be  gotten  for  from  $3  to  $5  an  acre ;  and  it  is  your 
opinion,  then,  after  studying  this,  that  the  sheep  business  can  l)e  made 
profitable  in  the  South  like  it  is  out  there,  and  the  same  breed  of  sheep 
can  be  used  ? 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  A  similar  grade  of  sheep.  There  are  problems  of 
the  sheep  industry  in  the  South  peculiar  to  that  section.  There  are 
sheep  aH  over  tlie  South,  you  know.  You  find  them  everywhere. 
You  find  them  in  your  country,  Mr.  Candler,  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  There  are  as  many  different  kinds  oi  sheep  as 
there  are  farms  on  which  sheep  are  raised. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Idaho.  May  I  ask  a  question  ?  What  proportion  of 
the  appropriation  of  last  year,  or  the  previous  year,  has  been  re- 
tumedf  That  is,  what  proportion  of  the  appropriation  has  been 
earned  by  rea.son  of  the  conduct  of  these  experiments  ? 

Mr.  SoMMEi^  That  is  increasing  every  year.  The  amount  that 
will  be  returned  this  year  into  the  Treasury  will  be,  as  near  as  we 
can  approximate  now,  $13,000. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Idaho.  And  the  appropriation  was  only  $20,000  last 
year? 
Mr.  Rommel.  $20,720. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Idaho.  And  if  this  appropriation  is  granted  and 
experiments  are  conducted  as  you  plan,  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
plant,  and  so  forth,  will  that  proportion  of  return  likely  increase? 
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Mr.  Rommel.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Idaho.  And  the  station  in  a  few  years  will  be  made 
self-sui^tainin|2:? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  would  not  care  to  promise  that  the  station  will  l>e 
made  self-sustaining,  but  in  some  years  it  probably  will  be.    We  ex- 

Eeet  that  the  revenue  from  tliis  station  will,  if  it  is  carried  on  this 
asis  that  we  have  recommended,  amount  to  not  far  from  $30,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Idaho.  Do  I  understand  that  you  dispose  of  these 
sheep  after  you  breed  them  up? 

Air.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Idaho.  You  dispose  of  them  to  the  farmei*s  around 
in  that  pai*ticular  section  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  put  into  the  sales  at  Salt  Lake,  under  the  Na- 
tional W^oolgrowers'  Association,  some  of  the  choicest  ones,  especially 
ones  that  we  want  people  to  see,  you  know,  to  see  what  we  are  doing. 
Others  are  sold  to  farmers  and  ranchmen. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Idaho.  So,  under  your  plan,  the  stockmen,  the  shee|)- 
men  all  over  the  western  country,  get  the  benefit  of  your  experi- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir:  the  work  at  this  station  applies  to  a  very 
large  area  of  territory :  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Ne.vada,  Utah, 
and  Colorado,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  to  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  many  sheep  can  you  support  on  an  acre  of 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  In  that  section  it  takes  several  acres. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  many? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  are  going  to  run  alx)ut  4,000  ewes,  if  Congress 
gives  us  sufficient  appropriations.  We  have  28,000  acres  of  land. 
That  is  about  1  ewe  to  about  7  acres. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Are  you  having  any  trouble  out  thei-e  from  the  depre- 
dations of  animals  among  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  are  not,. yet,  because  we  watch  them  very  care- 
fully. One  of  the  items  that  we  propose  to  put  in  w^th  this  appro- 
priation will  be  the  construction  of  coyote-proof  fences,  and  then  we 
will  exterminate  any  coyotes  that  may  be  inside  of  those  fences.  The 
fences  will  be  built  so  tfiat  coyotes  and  wolve.s  can  not  get  through. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Can  you  manufacture  a  fence  that  a  dog  won't  pet 
through?  If  you  can,  we  raise  some  sheep  in  my  country,  and  we 
would  like  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Rommel.  A  dog  can't  go  through  a  coyote-proof  fence.  In 
building  a  fence,  if  you  will  put  a  barbed  wire,  stretched  tight,  on 
the  ground,  and  then  to  make  insurance  doubly  sure  put  another  one 
on  the  other  side  of  the  post,  right  on  the  ground,  and  then  start  with 
36  inches  or  3^  feet  of  woven  wire,  not  more  than  6-inch  mesh,  and 
have  the  bottom  of  that  wire  not  more  than  3  inches  from  the 
ground,  put  a  couple  of  strands  of  barbed  wire  on  top  of  that,  and 
keep  the  holes  underneath  filled  up,  no  dog  will  go  through  or  over. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  That  is  the  great  difficulty  we  have  in  the  South — ^the 
dogs. 

Mr.  Hi  TCiUNSON.  Doctor,  I  want  to  renew  my  question  now  as  to 
why  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  plant  like  this:  why  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  have  a  plant  as  large  as  this? 
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Mr.  BoMMEL.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  (juestion.  The  reason  for 
it  is  that  we  want  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  doing  this  ex- 
perimental work  to  match  up  as  closely  as  they  can  with  the  work 
that  the  ranchmen,  our  neighbors,  are  doing.  We  want  a  ranchman 
to  go  to  that  station  and  know  that  the  problems  that  we  are  meeting 
there  are  the  problems  that  he  meets  every  day  in  his  business ;  if  he 
has  a  band  of  sheep  over  here  in  the  hills,  or  half  a  dozen  bands  of 
sheep,  we  want  to  oe  able  to  take  him  to  a  band  of  sheep,  and  not 
merely  a  few  head.  Take,  for  example,  these  cross-breeds  that  I 
suoke  of,  we  want  to  show  him  that  here  is  a  successful  band  of  those 
sheep  all  of  which  are  bred  in  the  same  way.  We  want  each  band  of 
sheep  used  to  demonstrate  one  problem  that  we  are  studying.  On  the 
basis  recommended  we  will  be  able  to  handle  at  least  four  bands, 
counting  1,000  ewes  in  each  band. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  have  different  breeds? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  several  breeds — Rambouillets,  which  are 
practically  pure  bred;  the  Corriedale  sheep,  which  were  brought 
iroin  New  Zealand ;  and  these  crossbred  sheep,  the  Lincoln  on  Rom- 
bouillet;  as  well  as  some  crosses  from  Corriedale  and  long- wool 
breeds  besides  Lincolns. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  far  is  this  station  from  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Rommel.  It  is  6  miles  from  the  railroad  station.  The  main 
hne  of  the  railroad  from  Salt  Lake  to  Butte  runs  right  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  say  more,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Idaho.  I  just  wanted  to  have  the  privilege  of  having 
inserted  in  the  record,  following  Dr.  Rommel's  testimony  with  refer- 
ence to  this  experiment  station,  a  statement  that  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Idaho.  I  don't  want  to  take  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee to  read  it,  but  I  would  like  to  have  it  go  in  the  record,  if  I 
may. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted. 

(The  paper  referred  to  follows:) 

The  Status  and  Work  of  the  United  States  Sheep  Experiment  Station. 

The  United  States  sheep-experimeDt  station  is  located  at  Dubois,  Clarke 
County,  Idaho.  It  was  established  by  Executive  order  No.  2268,  dated  October 
30,  1915,  withdrawing  from  settlement  28,160  acres  of  nonagricultural  public 
land,  to  be  used  "  as  a  sheep  breeding  and  grazing  experimental  station."  The 
Amicnltural  appropriation  acts  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1918,  1919,  and 
1920.  provided  ^20,720  per  year  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  this  sta- 
tion. The  exx)eriinental  flock  now  numbers  1,200  breeding  ewes.  In  addition  to 
lambs  and  rams. 

The  equipment  and  improvements  placed  upon  the  station's  land  consist  of 
five  buildings,  a  deep-well  watering  system-,  fences,  roads,  work  stock,  etc.,  rep- 
resenting a  total  outlay  since  July  1,  1917,  of  $31,493. 

CiBJEfTTB  OP  the  SHEEP  EXPERIMENT  STATION'S   WORK. 

From  1906  to  1917  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  maintained  a  small  flock 
for  experiments  in  breeding  range  sheep.  This  flock  was  kept  at  relatively 
hea^-y  expense  on  a  privately  owned  ranch  at  Laramie,  Wyo.  In  order  to 
attempt  the  solution  of  some  of  the  range  problems  In  a  practical  and  satis- 
fapt<iry  way  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  larger  numbers  of  sheep,  and  to  have 
them  and  the  range  upon  which  they  grazed  under  the  full  control  of  the  bureau 
at  all  times. 

This  station  at  Dubois  was  estal)!!:  hod  fur  the  Investigation,  in  an  experi- 
mental way,  of  questions  afCectlng  the  production  of  wool,  lamb,  and  muttcm  on 
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the  ranges  in  Idaho.  Wyoming,  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado.  This 
work  is  also  considered  to  be  of  value,  though  less  directly,  to  the  sheep  raisers 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  Tiicsc 
12  States  have  27,224,000  of  the  49,863,000  sheep  in  the  United  States  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1919. 

The  11  range  States  (Texas  excluded)  contaUi  211,277,000  acres  of  unre- 
served  unappropriated  public  land  in  addition  to  130,184,700  acres  in  national 
forests.  On  by  far  the  larger  part  of  these  remaining  public  lands,  as  well  as 
niion  a  great  deal  of  privately  owned  land,  the  grazing  industry  will  remain 
paramount.  The  utilization  of  these  lands  in  the  most  scientific  way  and  wltli 
tlie  most  useful  types  of  animals  is  vital  to  the  range  States  themselves,  but 
also  vital  lo  the  pnKluction  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  entire  country. 

There  is  no  other  station  in  these  11  range  and  public-land  States  having 
facilities  for  conducting  experiments  in  range  sheep  production.  A  large  area 
was  needed  to  permit  handling  of  a  number  of  bands  (1,000  to  1,800  head)  of 
range  sheep  under  dillVrent  methoils  to  show  the  most  economical  ways  of 
utilizing  the  range  and  of  breeding  and  handling  the  sheep. 

I'l^VN    OF    station's    WORK. 

The  experiments  have  been  planned  and  so  far  as  facilities  allow  are  behig 
conducted  under  four  main  heads,  as  follows: 

1.  Methods  of  grazing  the  range  to  secure  greatest  returns. 

2.  Methods  of  handling  and  feeding  range  sheep  for  maximum  quantity  and 
quality  of  lambs  and  wool. 

3.  Types  of  sheep  for  the  range. 

4.  Systems  of  handling  sheep  on  stock-raising  homesteads. 

Methods  of  grazing  the  range  to  secure  greatest  returns, — Experiments  under 
this  head  will  be  starteil  as  soon  as  a  larger  number  of  sheep  are  available  and 
su indent  fencing  can  be  erected  to  insure  complete  control  of  the  range  used. 

The  feed-producing  capacity  of  a  large  part  of  the  range  area  has  been  seri- 
ously impaired  by  overstocking  and  by  lack  of  a  rotation  of  grazing  times  to 
permit  reseeding  of  the  grasses.  The  sheep  experiment  station's  work  in  this 
tield  will  be  planned  to  show  (1)  the  acreage  required  per  1,(X)0  head  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  stocking  and  when  overstocked;  (2)  the  gain  In  feed  produc- 
tion per  section  of  land  from  observing  a  rotation  of  grazing  periods  to  permit 
reseeding;  (3)  the  extra  cost  and  extra  returns  of  keeping  range  sheep  in 
fenced  areas  as  compared  to  herding  on  the  range;  (4)  to  afford  a  fair  measure 
oi  the  number  of  sheep  that  can  be  supported  on  a  section  of  such  land  as  is 
controlled  by  the  station. 

Methods  of  handling  and  feeding  range  sheep  for  mmtimum  returns. — Studies 
along  this  line  are  now  in  progress.  They  include  (1)  size  of  lamb  crop  as 
alTected  by  number  of  rams  and  care  of  rams,  time  of  breeding,  condition  of 
ewes,  methods  of  lambing;  (2)  amount  and  kinds  of  feed  for  winter  feeding 
with  greatest  economy  and  to  produce  largest  yields  of  wool  and  lambs. 

Types  of  sheep  for  the  range. — Up  to  the  present  the  experiments  conducted 
have  related  chiefly  to  this  branch  of  the  work.  High-grade  Rambouillet  stock 
has  been  used  from  the  start.  In  1915  a  flock  of  Corriedale  sheep  was  imported 
from  New  Zealand  under  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  appropriation  act  for 
the  year  1914-15.     In  1913  experiments  in  cross-breeding  were  begun. 

This  branch  of  the  work  also  includes  a  study  of  various  types  of  individuals 
within  the  Rambouillet  breed,  with  reference  to  face  covering,  skin  folds,  and 
length  and  fineness  of  wool  as  they  affect  the  vfelght  and  value  of  fleece. 

The  results  of  tliese  experiments  are  now  behig  prepared  for  publication. 
Brief  presentations  of  some  of  the  phases  of  this  part  of  the  investigation  are 
contained  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

Systems  of  handling  sheep  on  stock-raising  homesteads. — ^The  plan  of  work 
provides  for  fencing  of  separate  sections  for  study  of  methods  of  management 
and  the  kind  of  sheep  that  may  be  used  to  secure  greatest  net  returns  from  the 
keeping  of  sheep  on  stock-raising  homestead  lands. 

r ABTiAL  Summary  of  Work  on  "  Types  of  Sheep  for  the  Range,"  Condtjctko 
AS  Part  of  "  Range  Sheep  Investigations,"  at  the  United  States  Shekp 
Experiment  Station,  Dubois,  Idaho. 

breeding  fine- wool  sheep. 

A.  Face  covering. — In  breeding  sheep  with  production  of  fine  wool  as  the 
chief  aim,  breeders  have  generally  produced  a  sheep  with  a  face  ch)8ely  wooled 
up.    This  feature  has  been  objected  to  by  some  ranchmen,  but  it  has  been  heM 
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that  the  fleece  weight  would  decline  if  the  wool  was  bred  off  the  fkces.  The 
bureau's  records  prove  Uiat  it  is  possible  to  have  Uie  advantage  of  an  open 
face  without  losing  in  weight  of  wool. 


Open-foced  sheep. 

Closed-faced  sheep. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
weight 
fleece. 

Average 
wei^it 
fleece. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Average 
weight 
fleece. 

Average 

weight 

fleece. 

1916 

U5 
»27 
U6 

Pounds. 
12.14 
9 
10.6 

Pounds. 
88 
77 
79 

104 
54 
36 

Pounds. 
11.08 
8.6 
11.8 

Pound*. 
80.25 

1917 

68    - 

1918 

74 

>  Yearlings;  weights  given  are  for  first  fleeces. 

B.  Length  and  fineness  of  fleece. — Breeders  of  fine  wool  sheep,  which  until 
recently  predominated  on  the  range,  have  always  emphasized  weight  of  fleece 
and  fineness  of  fiber.  The  bureau's  data  show  that  money  returns  can  be 
better  increas^ed  by  selecting  for  longer  wool  even  though  it  is  less  fine.  By 
increasing  jength  the  weight  and  pound  value  of  the  fleece  are  both  added  to. 
The  longer  fleeces  are  shown  to  be  ordinarily  a  little  less  flne,  but  this  is  asso- 
ciated with  greater  size  and  vitality. 

Below  are  shown  the  weights  of  wool  obtained  from  sheep  of  varying  fleece 
weights  over  a  period  of  eight  years : 


Length  of  wool. 


1.5  inches  or  less 

1.5  inches  to  2  inches 
Sindies  to  2:5  Inches 
2^  inches  to  3  inches 
OverStDches 


Average 

weight  of 

fleece. 


Pounds. 
9.8 
10.2 
11.3 
11.7 
11.9 


Number 
fleeces. 


29 

505 

1,080 

360 

66 


The  fact  that  increased  length  Is  associated  with  coarser  flber  is  shown  in  the 
table  below.  These  results  show  that  in  breeding  for  length  it  is  well  to  select 
for  56s  or  58s  wool.  The  data  on  hand  also  show  that  with  the  somewhat 
coarser  wool  there  is  better  character.  The  fineness  is  shown  in  "  counts,"  56s 
representing  commercial  wool  of  the  half-blood  grade,  and  the  higher  counts 
the  higher  grades. 

Length  of  fleeces  of  varying  fineness  as  shown. 


Tear. 


Average  length. 
Nomber 


1915. 


.inches. 


1916. 

Average  length Inches. 

Number 


1917. 


Average  length. 
Number 


.inches. 


191& 


Average  length. 
Nomber 


.inches.. 


568. 


2.5 
26 


3.06 
4 


3.2 

8 


2.5 
2 


58s. 

608. 

628. 

2.35 
48 

2.3 
47 

2.4 
32 

3.01 
23 

2.5 
72 

2.5 
136 

2.9 
12 

2.5 
40 

2.4 
129 

2.5 
20 

2.5 
106 

2.3 
186 

64s. 


2.3 
20 


2.4 
197 


2.2 
178 


2.2 
86 


Types  of  sheep  for  the  range, — Since  1913  range  sheep  men  outside  of  the 
Southwest  have  been  forced  to  breed  along  new  lines  to  produce  both  wool 
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and  mutton.  The  system  of  crossinjj  back  and  forth  with  long  wool  and  fine 
wool  rams  has  many  drawbacks.  The  type  of  sheep  secured  from  the  first 
cross  of  long- wool  rams  upon  fine- wool  ewes  hns  pro<luced  a  satlsfactorj'  sheep, 
but  it  was  not  considered  possible  to  breed  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  this 
tyi)e. 

The  bureau's  experiments  with  breeding  LIncoln-Rambouillet  crossbreds 
strictly  within  themselves  has  produced  a  sheep  which  ranchmen  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  what  is  needed.  This  experiment  has  also  demonstrated  the 
system  of  breeding  to  be  followed  in  producing  such  a  sheep. 

Corriedale  sheep  were  imported  from  New  Zealand  in  1914  as  a  part  of  the 
study  of  the  same  problem.  They  have  been  found  to  be  quite  well  adapted 
to  Wyoming  and  Idaho  ranges. 

Records  on  a  few  points  of  these  two  types  of  sheep  are  presented  along 
with  similar  figures  for  grade  Rambouillets  kept  in  the  same  flock. 


Lincoln-Raml>ouUIet 
crossbreds. 

Corriedales. 

RamboaiUets. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber 
ewes 
bred. 

Per 

cent 

ewes 

lambed. 

Aver- 
age 
weight 
fleece. 

Aver- 
age 

weight 

year- 
ling 

ewes. 

Num- 
ber 
ewes 
bred. 

Per 

cent 

ewes 

lambed. 

Aver- 
age 
weight 
fleece. 

Aver- 
age 

weieht 

year- 
ling 

ewes. 

Num- 
ber 
ewes 
bred. 

Per 

cent 

ewes 

lambed 

Aver- 
age 
weight 
fleece. 

Aver- 
age 

weight 

year- 
ling 

ewes. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

J919 

50 
65 
47 
43 

88 
89 
87 
74 

13 
10 

*"*i2!9* 

102 
80 
82 
06 

64 

61 

83 

114 

02 
02 
85.5 
96 

10.2 

8.2 

10.5 

10.8 

TO 

77 
80 

637 
503 
413 
438 

85 
76 
90 

87 

11.80 
9.05 
12.86 
11.7 

82 
72 
75 
82 

ESTIMATES    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    RANGE-SHEEP    INVESTIGATIONS. 


An  increase  of  $82,280  in  the  appropriation  for  "  Range-sheep  investigations  •* 
Is  includeil  in  **  the  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  I>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921 "  (p.  52),  as  submitted  to  tlie  second 
session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 

The  department's  work  in  range-sheep  investigations  is  conducted  at  the 
United  States  sheep  experiment  station,  located  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  A  brief 
outline  of  the  work  of  this  station  and  the  plans  for  making  it  of  greatest 
service  accompanies  this  report. 

The  increases  estimated  are  for  three  main  purposes: 

Purchase  of  land  to  raise  winter  feed $45,000 

Feed,  labor,  and  salary *  22, 500 

Completing  equipment  for  experimental  work *  14,  780 

The  present  allotment  for  this  project  is  $20,720.  With  the  above  Increases 
for  1921  the  total  outlay  would  be  $108,000.  The  annual  expenditures  for 
succeeding  years,  if  the  Increases  are  received,  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $35,000,  witli  a  return  to  the  Treasury  that  in  some  years  would  equal 
that  amount. 

EXPLANATIONS    AND    DETAILS    OF    INCREASE. 

Purchase  of  land  to  raise  winter  feed. — The  land  used  by  the  sheep  experi- 
ment station  has  no  irrijiation  water  and  produces  no  harvested  crops  for 
winter  feeding.  In  1019,  $10,000  was  paid  for  hay  (400  tons  at  $17  per  ton) 
ami  grain  for  the  1,200  ewe  flock  and  the  work  stock.  On  the  basis  of  a 
4,000  ewe'  flock,  which  it  is  desired  to  keep,  from  900  to  1,000  tons  would  be 
needed  each  winter.  This  amount  of  hay  could  be  produced  on  300  acr^ 
of  land,  which  would  cost  not  less  than  $150  per  acre.  There  would  he  the 
expen.se  of  labor  on  the  hay  ranch  and  water  fees,  as  compared  to  paying 
from  $15  to  $22  per  ton,  as  has  been  necessary  during  recent  years.  The 
saving  In  feed  bills,  at  present  rates,  would  pay  for  the  land  in  five  years. 


^  Owing  to  an  error  these  items  are  slightly  different  from  those  shown  In  the  estimateSL 
The  totals  are  the  same. 
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Feed,  labor,  and  salary, — ^The  increases  estimated  under  this  head  are  for 
use  as  follows : 

Hay $13, 000 

Labor 5,000 

Grain . 2,500 

Salary A 2, 000 

Total 22,500 

Of  the  above  the  item  for  Increased  expenditure  for  hay  would  be  unneces- 
•try  after  the  first  crop  had  been  secured  from  the  land  purchased. 

These  items  are  intended  to  allow  keeping  a  4,000  ewe  flock,  which  is  desir- 
able to  carry  on  the  experiments  along  practical  lines  that  will  be  representa- 
tive of  the  general  ranchman's  conditions,  and  in  the  most  economical  way. 
Sheep  ranchmen  would  not  put  into  practice  results  of  experiments  in  grazing 
in  which  a  small  number  of  sheep  were  used  to  a  lot.  Such  results  would 
not  necessarily  hold  true  under  general  range  conditions. 

One  herder  can  attend  to  1,000  sheep  on  the  range  as  well  as  to  a  smaller 
number.  As  the  winter  feed  is  all  that  is  paid  for,  the  expense  of  4,000  sheep, 
aside  from  feed,  would  be  less  than  double  that  for  1,200  at  present. 

In  1920,  400  tons  of  hay  were  purchased  for  $7,000.  For  the  larger  flock 
1,000  tons  would  be  needed.  At  the  very  probable  rate  of  $20  per  ton  this 
would  require  $20,000,  or  an  increase  of  $13,000. 

Three  additional  full-time  men  would  l>e  needed  and  two  part-time  men. 
The  ruling  rate  of  wages  In  the  vicinity  of  the  station  Is  now  $100  per  month 
and  board. 

It  Is  desired  to  provide  for  a  second  man  who  can  assist  and  substitute 
for  the  superintendent  at  the  station  and  In  educational  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  extension  departments  and  In  field  studies  of  sheep  breed- 
ing. 

An  Income  of  $19,000  received  from  the  sale  of  wool  and  sheep-  will  be  con- 
verted Into  the  Treasury  during  1919-20.  Even  with  lower  prices  In  the 
future,  with  a  larger  flock  the  returns  should  exceed  this  by  a  considerable 
amount. 

Completing  equipment  for  experimental  work. — The  following  buildings  and 
equipment  are  necessary  with  the  present-sized  flock : 

One  residence  for  assistant  to  superintendent $4,000 

One  horse  and  hay  bam,  addition  to  lambing  shecl 3,000 

Grain  storage -, 1, 000 

Automobile   for   superintendent's   use 600 

Fencing  experimental  pastures 4,000 

Water  lines,  hay  ranch  tools,  and  machinery 2,000 

One  or  all  of  the  flrst  three  items  could  be  located  upon  the  hay-producing 
land,  but  If  not,  would  be  needed  at  the  present  headquarters. 

The  fencing  and  stock- watering  facilities  are  needed  for  the  grazing  experi- 
ments and  for  utilization  of  the  present  grazing  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  ns  of  the  $5,000  increase  at  Beltsville. 

Mr.  KoMMEL.  That  request  for  $5,000  increase  at  Beltsville,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  take  care  of  increased  expenses  at  the  station.  We 
have  had  no  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  farm  at  Beltsville  for  several  years.  We  have  had  some  slight 
increases  for  the  experimental  work  that  has  been  done  there,  but 
nothing  whatesver  to  pay  for  the  strictly  farm  work  itself. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  are  going  to  abandon  some  of 
the  work  there  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  work  is  one  of  the  very  small  items  of  the 
farm. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  extend  the  other  activities? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes;  we  want  to  meet  expenses  as  they  ought  to 
be  met.  We  have  been  compelled  to  draw  on  other  projects  in  order 
to  meet  expenses  that  ought  to  be  charged  strictly  to  the  expert- 
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mental  farm  at  Beltsville.  And  that  is  the  real  reason  for  asking 
for  this  increase  for  miscellaneous  supplies.  It  is  the  high  cost 
of  living  in  handling  an  experiment  station  of  that  nature.  That 
is  exactly  what  it  is,  m  a  word. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  As  you  develop  this  breed  of  sheep,  and  everyone 
knows  it  is  a  success,  what  is  the  object  then  of  continuing  the 
station! 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  is  the  first  one  of  our  problems  that  we  have 
worked  out  there.  There  are  four  main  problems  at  that  station. 
The  first  one  is  the  study  of  methods  of  grading  to  secure  the  greatest 
returns.  The  second  is  the  study  of  methods  of  handling  and  feed- 
ing range  sheep  for  maximum  quality  and  quantity  of  lambs  and 
wool.  Third  is  the  question  of  the  types  of  sheep  for  the  range, 
which  we  have  partly  answered ;  and  fourth,  the  system  of  handling 
sheep  on  stock-raising  homesteads. 

There  are  four  proolems  that  will  keep  anybody  busy  for  a  good 
long  time.  We  have  not  answered  all  the  questions.  We  think  we 
have  made  an  approach  to  answering  this  one  question. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Doctor,  in  case  we  give  these  increased  appro- 
priations, with  all  these  experiments,  do  you  think  it  will  ever 
reduce  the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  RoMMEii.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  know,  but  I  asked  if  you  thought  it  would. 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  reduction  of  the  cost  of  production  ought  to 
help.    That  is  the  ambition  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  know,  but  it  seems  that  the  appropriations 
increase  and  the  cost  of  living  increases  also.  I  don't  see  where  we 
are  gaining  anything. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  soft  pork  item? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  are  starting  the  sort  pork  investigation^  under 
an  appropriation  granted  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  have  you  made? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  fed  some  hogs  in  Southern  States  that 
were  fed  on  feeds  that  we  were  pretty  certain  were  soft  pork  pro- 
ducing feeds,  and  those  hogs  are  now  coming  in  from  the  outlyinjg 
stations,  are  being  slaughtered  at  Beltsville,  and  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  fats  is  being  made.  We  are  searching  for  a  competent  chemist 
to  put  in  charge  of  the  chemical  work,  and  we  hope  to  have  him 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  report  to  make  on  that? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  can  not  tell  you  anything  except  just  something 
of  general  interest,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  matter.  We  killed  a  hog 
at  Beltsville  the  other  day,  which  came  from  North  Carolina,  that 
had  been  fed  on  peanuts.  We  took  some  of  the  pork  and  made  sau- 
sage of  it,  and  we  could  not  make  that  sausage  into  sausage  cakes. 
We  would  make  little  pads  of  it,  lay  them  out  on  the  pan,  and  they 
would  flatten  out.  We  made  lard  from  the  fat  of  that  hog,  and  when 
taken  in  the  hand  and  squeezed  the  oil  would  drip  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  evidently  soft  pork? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  don't  think  ihere  is  any  argument  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Of  course,  we  want  to  go  at  this  problem  with  the 
idea  of  solving  it.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  going  slow.  Every  step 
that  we  take  will  be  taken  right. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  in  mind? 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  We  have-  The  first  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  find  the 
<»use  of  the  trouble.  I  don't  mean  what  kind  of  feed  you  can  give 
them,  but  what  is  the  reason  if  you  f^  hogs  penauts,  for  example, 
the  pork  is  soft.  Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  that,  and,  also,  if  you 
feed  him  soy  beans  the  pork  may  be  soft?  On  the  other  hand,  why  is 
it  that  some  other  condition  may  develop,  that  hog  may  ostensibly 
be  fed  on  these  soft-pork  feeds,  and  yet  the  pork  will  be  firm?  There 
may  be  some  physiological  questions  involved.  Now^  we  are  able  to 
do  a  very  large  amount  of  this  work  right  at  BeltsviUe.  But  to  re- 
vert to  a  question  you  asked  a  while  ago,  we  can't  study  the  peanut 
side  of  this  problem  at  BeltsviUe,  because  they  can't  grow  peanuts 
there. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  buv  them  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  SoMMEL.  Because  the  hogs  are  fed  by  having  them  harvest  the 
peanuts.  You  have  a  peanut  crop  and  you  turn  the  hogs  in  on  tli<5 
peanuts.  That  is  where  soft,  peanut- fed  pork  comes  from.  Nobody 
buys  peanuts  to  feed  to  hogs,  he  grows  them ;  and  no  farmer  would 
listen  to  us  if  we  told  him  that  we  went  out  and  bought  peanuts  to 
feed  to  hogs.  He  would  say  we  didn't  know  anything  about  feeding 
peanuts  to  hogs;  but  if  we  raised  the  hogs  and  raised  peanuts  to 
feed  them,  he  would  listen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  considerable  number  of  hogs  fed  on 
peanuts  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Thousands  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  profitable? 

'Mr.  Rommel.  Absolutely  so.  It  is  an  extremely  profitable  way  to 
feed  them,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  peanut  hogs  are  docked  all  the 
wav  from  3  to  10  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  find  soft  pork 
all  over  the  country,  and  practically  the  only  way  out  of  it  is  to  feed 
them  com? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  hope  it  is  not  true,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  true 
with  the  increase  in  the  use  of  soy  beans  for  grazing  hogs. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  a  farmer  in  Iowa  raises  hogs 
and  don't  finish  them  on  corn,  it  is  practically  soft  pork  the  same  as 
you  have  in  Virginia,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question.  Why  is  it 
that  in  Ontario  they  get  soft  pork  from  feeding  corn? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  don't  know  either. 

Mr.  Candler.  It  is  a  part  of  the  problem  to  find  some  feed  by  which 
this  pork  can  be  hardened  and  made  more  useful  ? 

Mr.  RoM3iEL.  That  is  part  of  the  problem.  The  first  thing  we  want 
to  do  is  to  find  out  what  the  cause  is,  and  the  next  thing  how  to 
cure  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  can  take  an  acre  of  Spanish  peanuts  and  get  all 
the  nuts  oflF  of  it,  and  then  you  can  turn  the  hogs  in  there,  and  each 
acre  will  fatten  two  head  ox  hogs.  Now,  can't  you  round  those  hogs 
out  on  about  five  bushels  of  com  and  harden  the  pork  ? 
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Mr.  BoMMFX.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  a  fact,  Mr.  Jacoway. 
There  is  a  very  strong  impression  that  once  a  peanut  hog  always  a 
peanut  hog. 

Mr.  BuBBY.  What  about  range  hogs? 

Mr.  Bom  MEL.  They  are  not  quite  as  bad,  but  ahnost.  The  first 
attention  to  Si^ft  port  in  this  country  came  from  the  hogs  that  were 
fed  on  acorns,  and  then  after  that  we  got  into  the  business  of  feeding 
hogs  on  peanuts. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  this  much  about  this  question:  What  makes 
this  one  of  the  biggest  regional  problems  in  the  hog  industry — that 
is,  if  Mr.  McLaughlin's  intimation  is  true — is  that  we  may  get  soft 
pork  all  over  the  country.  We  have  here  a  most  serious  question, 
whether  hogs  can  be  finished  firm  on  corn  or  not.  If  it  is  true  that 
any  oily  feed  makes  soft  pork,  look  out  for  soft-pork  trouble  from 
other  things ;  soy  beans,  for  instance. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  have  already  been  advised 
against  soy-bean  fattening.    The  farm  papers  tell  them  that. 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  Yet  more  and  more  farmers  are  raising  their  hogs 
on  soy  beans. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  are  doing  that  in  the  first 
instance  and  then  finishing  them  on  corn.  The  farm  papers,  a  num- 
ber of  them  that  I  have  seen,  are  advisinc:  farmers  against  feeding 
their  hogs  soy  beans  with  the  idea  of  finisning  them  on  that. 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  That  is  good  advice. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  How  does  a  hog  raised  on  soy  feed  or  peanuts,  for 
instance,  compare  in  weight  to  one  raised  on  corn^ 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  As  far  as  Ihe  weight  and  gains  lire  concerned  they 
do  just  about  as  well.  Pigs  can  be  fattened  just  about  as  econom- 
ically so  far  as  weight  and  cost  of  feed  ai^  concerned,  but  the  soft 
pork  shrinks  more  after  the  packer  ^ts  hold  of  it.  It  drips,  and 
that  is  the  reason  the  packer  docks  it.  A  soft  carcass  loses  more 
weight  than  a  firm  carciiss  will. 

Mr.  Candler.  I  have  an  uncle  who  used  to  have  a  big  plantation 
in  Florida  and  he  had  a  great  many  peanuts,  and  he  fattened  the 
hogs  in  the  fall  of  the  year  on  peanuts  and  then  took  them  off  of 
peanuts  and  put  them  into  a  pen  and  fed  them  corn  in  order  to 
harden  the  meat.  I  remember  he  raised  one  hog  that  weighed  864 
pounds,  but  of  coui-se  that  was  unusual. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Did  that  procCvSS  harden  the  meat? 

Mr.  Candler.  Yes;  that  was  his  theory  or  hardening  the  meat. 

Mr.  HiTTCHiNSON.  How  does  it  affect  these  razorbacks  down  South  f 

Mr.  Candlek.  You  can't  do  much  with  them.  They  are  mighty 
good  meat,  though. 

The  Ciiair3ian.  Doctor,  tell  us  more  in  detail  what  you  are  doing 
and  what  you  expect  to  do  next  year,  and  how  nmcli  money  you  are 
using  this  year  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  The  appropriation  for  soft-i>ork  investigations  this 
year  is  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  use  all  of  it  J 

Mr.  Bommel.  Absolutely ;  every  cent  of  it. 

The  CnAiR3iAN.  How  are  you  spending  it! 

Mr.  Bommel,  The  first  thing  we  want,  as  I  said,  is  as  good  a  chem* 
ist  as  we  can  find,  to  conduct  the  chemical  work  on  this  project 
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Then  we  will  have  a  few  assistants,  and  some  laborers.    One  of  the 
big  items  of  expense  is  going  to  be  the  matter  of  animals  and  feed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  going  to  use  next  year? 

Mr.  SoMMEL.  The  Secretary's  estimate  is  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  next  year? 

Mr.  KoMMEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  scientific  man  to  be  located  ? 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  The  head  chemist  will  be  at  Beltsville,  at  the  labora- 
tories there  on  the  dairy  farm. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  employ  a  chemist  simply  for  this  ex- 
periment ? 

Mr.  Eommei«.  Yes,  sir.  A  competent  chemist  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  chemical  work,  and  will  put  in  his  entire  time  on  it.  He  will 
have  under  him  an  analyst,  who  will  conduct  the  analytical  work  in 
the  laboratory,  and  help  in  other  chemical  work. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  all  that  be  done — at  Beltsville? 

Mr.  Eomm£l.  Onlv  at  those  points  where  we  have  to  select  some 
place  for  hogs  to  be  fed  on  peanuts.  Of  course,  that  is  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  stations.  We  have  to  cooperate  with  the  State  sta- 
tions. They  are  to  be  in  wuth  us.  We  need  their  interest  and  their 
support  in  the  study  of  these  questions. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Will  they  cooperate  with  you  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  EoMB££L.  So  far  as  spending  money  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  No  expenditures  will  be  required  for  improve- 
ments, for  the  purchase  of  land,  or  for  the  establishment  of  new  sta* 
tions? 

Mr.  RoMMEi>.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  we  to  understand  that  none  of  these  States 
are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  proposition  to  be  willing  to  contrib- 
ute anything  to  the  solution  of  the  problem? 

Mr.'RoMMEt,.  Every  one  of  the  Southern  States  are  studying  this, 
but  there  is  nobody  vet  that  has  taken  up  this  problem  from  the 
fundamental  standpoint  until  this  committee  and  Congress  gave  the 
department  the  authority  to  go  ahead  and  put  this  thmg  on  a  fun- 
damental basis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  are  half  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  of  the  States 
engaged  on  this  work,  and  the  Federal  Government  besides,  it  looks 
as  if  we  are  wasting  some  money  somewhere. 

Mr.  RoMMEii.  May  I  make  another  statement  not  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Ijet's  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  RoMMEi>.  Then  I  can  not  make  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  want  any  sub  rosa  statements.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  can  not  go  into  the  record  I  do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  RoMMEi..  As  you  say. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  you  have  a  proposition  here  in  item  64  to 
inaugurate  a  study  of  beef  production  on  northern  cut-over  lands  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  or  Minnesota.  Can  you  tell  us  something 
about  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  He  has  gone  over  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  RoMMEi..  That  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
special  reference  to  Minnesota,  if  I  may. 
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Mr.  Rommel.  The  proposition  is  to  establish  beef-production  ex- 
periments in  northern  cut-over  lands,  covering  the  region  of  the 
upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  upper  part  or  Wisconsin,  and  the 
upper  part  of  Minnesota.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  last 
summer  for  the  relief  of  live  stock  from  the  northwestern  drought 
area.  That  movement  resulted  in  bringing  in  some  200,000  sheep 
and  75,000  cattle  into  that  territory.  Nobody  had  ever  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  that  section  in  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  be- 
fore, and  a  great  many  of  those  men  are  so  well  satisfied  with  what 
they  found  here  in  the  way  of  live-stock  possibilities  that  they  want 
the  department  to  take  up  experimental  work  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  work  done  in  cooperation  with  the  States? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Ye,s,  sir;  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  any  of  the  States  appropriated  any  money 
for  this  sort  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  State  of  Michigan  has  a  small  station  at  Chat- 
ham where  they  have  done  some  work  on  forage  crops  and  a  little  on 
sheep  but  nothing  on  beef  cattle. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Will  it  1^  necessary  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  erect  any  buildings  at  any  of  these  places  in 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  or  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Rommel.  It  will  be  impossible.  The  Government  can  not 
erect  buildings  on  land  that  it  does  not  own.  It  is  illegal,  and  we 
have  no  intention  whatever  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  With  the  permission  of  the  State, 
you  could  acquire  it  by  gift  and  would  not  need  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  no  intention  of  doing  that.  It  will  b© 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  and  as  the  matter  stands  at  present 
it  is  not  possible.  I  am  absolutely  against  it.  There  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  we  should  contemplate  the  erection  of  buildings  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind  in  a  permanent  station  in  that  country.  There  is 
no  call  for  it,  and  it  is  not  desirable.  If  anything  of  that  kind  is 
done,  the  expenditure  could  be  made  by  the  State.  The  Government 
should  not  put  itself  in  a  position  in  any  of  those  places  so  that  it 
can  not  get  out  without  difficulty  should  it  find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  On  the  other  side  of  this  ques- 
tion, my  undei*standing  is  that  it  is  not  a  State  proposition  at  alL 
You  have  not  told  us  of  a  word  from  a  State  official  in  regard  to  this 
proposition  in  Michigan.  It  is  a  i-equest  from  a  few  of  the  residents 
up  there.  There  is  not  a  State  there  that  has  had  any  conference 
with  you  so  far  as  you  have  stated  and  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  as 
to  whether  there  had  been  or  not. 

Mr.  Ro^iMEL.  We  had  a  confei^ence  at  St.  Paul  in  July  attended  by 
about  200  people,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  was  attended  by  State 
officials  from  the  States  we  ai'e  discussing  and  the  Western  States  on 
the  drought  I'elief  area.  This  question  was  given  vei'y  earnest  and 
emphatic  consideration  at  that  time.  I  say  we  have  no  formal  re- 
quest, we  have  no  formal  letter  that  I  can  lay  before  you;  but  we 
have  been  in  conference  with  State  officials,  and  with  officials  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  every  one  of  those  States.  They  were  at  the  con- 
ference at  St.  Paul  and  these  questions  came  up.  We  have  that.  If 
you  ask  me  for  a  dogmatic  statement  along  these  lines,  I  can  not  give 
it  to  you.    I  can  not  do  the  impossible.    But  we  have  the  requests, 
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many  of  them,  from  the  people  that  are  in  that  region  and  interested 
in  its  development,  who  are  anxious  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
department. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  people  actual  settlers  or  land  speculators? 
Mr.  Rommel.  They  are  landowners  and  settlers. 
Mr.  Jacowat.  Are  they  large  landownei*s? 
Mr.  Rommel.  Some  own  several  thousand  acres. 
Mr.  Jacowat.  Of  cut-over  lands? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes;  what  is  left  after  the  timber  has  been  taken 
twav. 

Ifr.  RuBBY.  Are  these  lands  owned  by  corporations  that  cut  over 
the  land  and  took  the  timber  off  or  are  they  owned  by  the  men  who 
have  purchased  the  land  from  these  corporations  and  who  are  trying 
to  farm  them  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Thev  are  both.  The  largest  tracts  of  these  lands  are 
owned  by  the  timber  companies.  Then  in  addition  to  that  you  will 
find  men  such  as  Mr.  Frank  Hagenbarth,  of  Idaho,  who  went  in  and 
bought  large  tracts  of  land. 

Tne  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  your  Morgan 
horses. 
Mr.  Rommel.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  discussing  that. 
The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  is  in  the  note. 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  note  you  refer  to  is  this,  that  one  of  the  points 
at  which  we  would  start  investigations  in  beef  production  would  be 
at  the  Morgan  horse  farms. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  in  the  general  situation  in  the 
New  England  States  that  would  justify  a  belief  in  the  successful  con- 
duct of  beef-cattle  operations  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  beef  production  in 
New  England,  largely  due  to  the  shortage  of  labor.  There  was,  40 
years  ago,  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  the  very  section  where  the  Mor- 
gan horse  farm  is  located,  a  considerable  beef  production  industry. 
That  went  out  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  West,  and  it  has 
never  come  back. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  exact  proposition  I  was  trying  to  get 
at.  Is  there  now  such  a  relation  in  cost  of  production  m  the  New 
England  States  and  the  West  that  there  is  any  probability  that  the 
New  England  States  would  be  able  to  compete  with  the  West  in  beef 
production  ? 

Mr.  RoMMELi  Yes ;  there  are  herds  of  beef  cattle  being  established, 
especially  the  dual-purpose  kinds.  One  of  the  leading  dual-purpose 
Shorthorn  herds  in  New  England  is  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  and 
there  is  quite  a  bit  of  interest  in  that  matter.  It  has  even  gone  so  far 
that  there  are  certain  men  here  and  there  who  have  gone  to  Texas  for 
steers  to  feed  in  New  England. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  to  interest  the 
State  experiment  stations? 

Mr.  Rommel.  No;  the  State  experiment  stations'  funds  are  entirely 
confined  to  studies  of  dairy  production. 

The  Chairman.  Have  all  of  the  experiment  stations  lost  interest 
in  beef  production  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  station  in  New  England  is 
doing  anjrthing  in  beef  production.    I  do  not  recall  that  they  are. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  they  doing  any  of  that  work  in  the  States 
that  you  liave  reference  to  in  the  notes  I 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  Ttiere  is  some  independent  work  in  beef  production 
going  on  in  practically  all  of  these  States.  In  the  States  that  are 
mentioned  as  doing  cooperative  work  with  the  department  there  is  no 
duplication  with  any  work  that  the  State  itself  is  carryinff  on. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  doing  anything  independent  of  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  BoMMFx.  Yes;  they  are  doing  work  independent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    Their  work  is  not  entirely  tied  up  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  carry  it  on  in  two  places  in  the 
same  State  ? 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  Oftentimes ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  say? 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  I  have  nothing  else:  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  work  in  Vermont  does  not 
strike  me  very  favorably,  Doctor.  I  do  not  know  why,  in  an  old 
State  like  Veimont,  where  they  have  worked  on  this  proposition  for  a 
long,  long  time,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  it  themselves  if  they 
want  to  have  it  done.  I  am  not  greatly  moved  by  this  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  few  people  who  want  the  Government  to  bear  the  expense 
and  request  the  Federal  Government  to  do  some  of  this  work.  Indi- 
viduals like  to  throw  the  burden  on  the  Federal  Government.  There 
is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  that  is  not  trying  to  avoid  its  respon- 
sibility, evade  its  duty,  trying  to  throw  the  burden  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  the  work  that  they  ought  to  do  themselves.  If 
you  have  some  particular  reason  for  taking  up  this  work  in  Vermont, 
that  is  one  thing.  But  I  say  it  does  not  appeal  to  me.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  your  reason  is. 

Mr.  BommeL.  We  want  to  find  out,  if  we  can,  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible economically  to  establish  a  herd  of  beef  cattle  in  New  Eng- 
land. That  is  one  of  the  things  we  want  to  know,  and  the  State 
has  not  taken  this  up  for  the  reason  that  all  the  funds  they  have  are 
taken  up  with  the  studv  of  dairy  problems. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  are  abundantly  able  to  do 
it,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  They  have  not  the  funds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  vour 
interest  in  the  people  of  Vermont  is  greater  than  the  interest  of  the 
State  Government  in  its  own  people  ? 

Mr.  BoMMELL.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  would  strike  me  that  if  that 
problem  is  before  them  and  they  do  not  care  to  take  it  up  it  is  going 
pretty  far  for  the  Federal  Government  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bom  MEL.  We  would  like  to  be  forehanded,  Mr.  McLaughlin. 
I  should  like  to  have  an  answer  to  the  question  before  it  is  thrown 
at  me.  If  I  can  work  out  and  have  the  answer  ready  when  the  ques- 
tion is  put  to  me,  I  would  rather  have  it  that  way  than  be  com- 
pelled to  conduct  an  investigation  in  a  hurry,  and  possibly  get  a 
wrong  answer. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  know,  but  assuming  that  you 
would  be  successful  up  there,  was  it  vour  business  to  make  it  in  the 
first  place,  was  it  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gt)vemment  to  conduct  it, 
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in  view  of  the  abundance  of  means  in  their  own  State,  and  it  being 
strictly  a  local  problem  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  cannot  a^ee  with  you  that  it  is  strictly  a  local 
problem,  I  contend  that  the  problem  applies  to  all  of  New  Eng- 
land and  to  much  of  New  York  State  as  well.  The  matter  of  beef 
production  there  applies  to  that  entire  section,  and  somebody  ought 
to  be  studying  the  problem.  If  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  study  a  problem  covering  such  an  extensive 
territory,  I  do  not  know  whose  function  it  is. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  may  be. 

Mr.  Rommel.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  point  in  this  soft  pork 
matter  that  I  think  that  I  should  lay  before  the  committee  for  its 
information,  and  that  is  that  we  have  in  this  work  the  cooperation 
of  the  National  Swine  Growers'  Association.  The  National  Swine 
Growers'  Association  has  agreed  to  furnish  some  of  the  hogs  that 
we  will  use  in  this  work;  that  is  to  say,  hogs  that  we  may  get  in 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  or  some  other  place  away  from  Belts ville 
the  National  Swine  Growers'  Association  has  agreed  to  purchase, 
we  to  pay  for  the  meat  from  those  hogs  that  we  actually  use.  It  is 
an  arrangement  similar  to  the  one  that  the  bureau  has  with  the 
Grove  City  Creamery  in  Pennsylvania,  which  enables  us  to  con» 
duct  the  work  without  calling  on  Congress  for  very  large  appro- 
priations and  without  tying  up  Federal  funds  for  an  annual  ap- 
propriation for  use  during  just  a  few  weeks  or  months,  as  the  case 
may  be.  . 

The  Chairman.  What  iis  that  association  made  up  of — farmers 
or  shippers? 

Mr.  Rommel.  .They  are  breeders  of  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  Of  pure-bred  hogs? 

Mr.  RoMMELL.  Yes ;  very  largely.  It  is  represented  largely  by  the 
membership  in  the  pure-bred  swine  breeders'  associations.  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  called  my  attention  to  it  to-day. 
Have  you  anything  else? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  have  only  one  other  point  to  make.  In  regard 
to  that  suggestion  I  made  when  Mr.  Anderson  objected  to  what  he 
called  subrosa  statements,  I  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  this, 
that  we  are  equipped  at  Beltsville  now  to  carry  on  this  soft-pork 
investigation  as  no  other  institution  in  the  soxt-pork  territory  is 
equipped.  We  can  follow  these  hogs  from  the  time  thejr  are  born 
until  the  meat  is  put  on  the  table.  We  can  grow  the  pig,  kill  it, 
cure  the  meat,  cook  it  if  necessary,  and  lay  it  on  the  table.  We  will 
know  absolutely  from  the  time  the  hog  was  bom  exactly  how  the 
meat  was  handled.  We  are  beholden  to  no  one  for  any  step  in  the 
investigation. 

The  Chairman.  No  reference  is  made  to  it  here  in  the  notes. 

Mr.  Rommel.  No  reference,  because  no  increase  is  estimated  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  simply  make  references  where  you  ask  for 
an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes;  that  is  it.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  know  anything 
about  the  horse  breeding? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  can  mention  that  if  you  wish  it. 
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The  Chairman.  You  might  state  briefly  the  number  of  stallions 
that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  the  horse-breeding  work  in  progress  at 
the  Morgan  horse  farm  and  at  the  station  in  Wyoming.  That  has 
been  in  progress  for  a  great  many  years.  The  work  in  Wyoming 
was  formerly  in  Colorado,  but  that  was  transferred  to  Wyoming 
last  summer. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  station  in  Colorado  now  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  paid  for  stallions  at 
the  Colorado  or  Wyoming  station  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  highest  price  that  we  have  paid  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  price  paid  for  stallions  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  That  was  a 
great  many  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  positive  about  that? 

Mr»  Rommel.  Surel3\  I  bought  them.  Three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  was  the  most  that  we  ever  paid  for  a  horse. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  price  paid  for  any  stallion  owned  by 
the  Government  at  either  of  the  stations? 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  is  the  highest  price  that  I  know  of  for  stallions 
that  we  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  highest  price  paid^at  the  Morgan 
farm  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  paid  $3,500  for  one  of  the  stallions  at  the  Colo- 
rado station,  and  $3,500  for  one  at  the  Morgan  horse  farm.  Two 
thousand  dollars  was  the  highest  price  we  ever  paid  for  any  of  the 
horses  that  we  bought  for  Army  work.  The  average  cost  of  horses 
for  the  Army  work  was  approximately  $750. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  told  that  the  Government  had  paid  $18,000 
for  one  of  its  horses. 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  anything  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  other  horses  except  what  you  have 
in  your  charge  owned  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  Army  has  some  horses,  and  the  Indian  Service 
has  some  horses,  and  so  on,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  branch  of  the 
Government  that  buys  any  horses  for  breeding  purposes  except  the 
department.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  considered.  I  think  you  can  safely  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  never  paid  that  sum. 

The  Chairman.  The  business  is  conducted  as  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes ;  as  in  the  past.  The  reason  for  conducting  it  is 
simply,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Morgan  horse,  that  hei-e  is 
an  American  horse  that  has  in  it  endurance,  feet,  legs,  and  so  on, 
features  unexcelled  in  any  other  horse.  But  on  account  of  its  small 
size  the  breeding  of  these  horses  is  declining.  Small  farmei*s  are  not 
breeding  them  extensively  and  wealthy  men  who  go  in  for  Morgans 
may  dispose  of  their  studs  at  any  time.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  if 
the  Morgan  horse  were  allowed  to  die  out.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
the  Government  hopes  to  maintain  a  small  permanent  Morgan  herd 
of  horses. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Morgan  horses  are  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? 
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Mr.  RoifMEii.  We  try  to  keep  25  brood  mares.  That  makes  in  all 
between  65  and  75  head  of  horses,  of  both  sexes. 

Mr.  McLauqkijn  of  Michigan.  Do  you  find  anybody  interested  in 
taking  stock  off  your  hands  ? 

Mr.  RoMM£i«.  Yes;  they  take  a  few.  We  have  two  stallions  in 
Xorth  Carolina,  and  there  are  indications  now  that  the  Morgan  horse 
may  develop  as  a  sire  of  cow  ponies.  My  own  candid  opinion  is  that 
the  Morgan  horse  is  going  to  be  a  source  of  supply  of  small  riding 
horses.  He  is  never  going  to  compete  with  the  Ford  car.  If  you  get 
some  more  size  in  him  he  will  do  for  handling  hillv  farms,  and  the 
stallions  apparently  ^re  going  to  be  of  use  as  sires  of  first-class  horses 
on  the  range.  ^ 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  are  naturally  small? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  the  breeding  of  them  tend  to 
increase  their  size! 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  are  increasing  the  size  quite  a  little.  Our  mares 
will  average  around  1,100  pounds  now.  We  are  trying  to  get  them 
np  to  l^W  pounds.  The  stallion  at  the  head  of  the  stud  weighs 
1,200  pounds;  in  breeding  condition  somewhat  less.  He  was  shown 
last  Saturday  morning  at  the  International  Live-Stock  Exposition  at 
Chicago  and  won  first  in  the  class. 

Mr.  Candler.  What  character  of  horses  have  you  in  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Mainly  standard  bred  horses.  We  try  to  get  them 
to  average  1,300  to  1,400  pounds.  That  work  was  started  under  the 
name  pf  the  American  carriage  horse.  We  have  dropped  that  name. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  S)  breed  them  to  the  needs  of  the  range, 
where  they  will  carry  a  man  or  pull  a  wagon.  It  is  a  light  wagon 
or  utilitv  norse. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  getting  for  the  Morgan 
horses? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  do  not  sell  any.  We  have  let  them  out  to  people 
who  will  take  them  and  stand  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  you  have  not  sold  any? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  not  sold  any  except  culls. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevailing  price? 

Mr.  Rommel.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  Morgan  horses.  I 
priced  a  pair  to  a  Japanese,  the  other  day  at  $3,000  apiece.  He 
wanted  me  to  tell  him  how  much  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  best 
Morgan  horses  in  the  country,  and  that  was  my  answer.  That  is 
the  best  answer  I  can  give.    It  runs  from  there  down. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  registered  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  that  you  own  registered  ? 

Mr. Rommel.  Yes;  our  Morgan  horses  are  all  registered. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr. Candler.  Have  you  any  horses  in  Virginia,  at  Front  Royal? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes;  there  are  about  25  stallions  stationed  at  Front 
Boyal. 

Mr.  Candler.  You  said  that  you  let  out  some  of  those  stallions, 
hare  stood  them  under  certain  regulations  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes. 

Mr. Candler.  What  are  they? 
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Mr.  Rommel.  The  two  horses  that  were  sent  to  North  Carolma 
were  sent  down  under  condition  that  the  farmers  taking  them  were 
vouched  for  by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  that  they  should 
pay  all  the  expenses,  and  they  agreed  not  to  charge  over  a  cer- 
tain service  fee. 

Mr.  Candler.  They  paid  all  the  expenses  for  having  them? 

Mr.  BoMMEL.  Yes;  we  are  subject  to  no  expense  whatever,  and  we 
reserve  the  right  to  bring  the  horses  back  at  any  time  if  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  the  horses  in  the  Army  work,  the 
probability  is  that  hereafter  they  will  be  stood  at  a  flat  service  fee. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  the  number  of  stations,  including  the 
number  of  horses  at  each  station  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  If  I  may  I  will  supply  that  for  the  record  later. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  all. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 

Breeding  American  utUity  horses,  Buffalo,  Wpo, 


Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Breed. 

1 

1  Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Breed. 

2 

1 

Stallhns 

do ...... 

Mature 

3  years 

Mature 

4  years 

3years 

2vears 

Weanlings.. 

Standard  bred. 

Do. 
Utmty. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

3 

Mare 

.....  do » ..... 

Mature 

Standard  bred. 
Saddle. 

5 

...  .do 

12.... 

do. ..... 

....  .do  - . .... 

Utmty. 
Do. 

2 

...  do - ..... 

3 

do 

3  years 

2years 

Yearlings 

Weanlings.. 

1 

do 

o.....  . . . . .do. • . •. . 

3 do 

3.....  . . . . .do. . . «. . 

Do. 

2 

....  .do. ..... 

Do. 

8 

do 

Do. 

Total  number  horses,  44. 


Production  of  horses  for  militdxry  purposes. 


Location. 

Number  and  breed. 

Ldcation. 

Number  and  breed. 

Mlddlebury,  Vt 

Front  Royal,  Va.... 
Do 

4  Morgan  stallions. 

2  saddle  stallions. 

2  standard-bred  stallions. 

1 

Front  Royid,Vft... 

Lexington,  Ky 

Do 

0  thoroughbred  ^talHw 

6  saddle  stamons. 

4  standfird>bred  stallloof . 

Total  number  stallions,  29. 

Breeding  Morgan  horses,  Morgan  horse  farm,  Middlebury,  Vt, 


Age. 


Mature  — 
4-yaar-olds. 
t-year-olds. 
2-year-olds. 

Yearling.. 
Weanlings. 


Total. 


StamoDS. 


15 


1 
3 
7 


16 


Mares. 


10 
1 
4 

5 
5 

4 


35 


TotaL 


21 
1 
4 
« 
8 

11 


51 


1  Does  not  Include  the  4  stallions  In  the  Army  horse-breeding  work  at  Middlebury,  Vt. 


STATEMENT  OF  DB.  JOHN  B.  MOHLEB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BXTBEATT 
OF  ANIMAL  INDirSTBY,  DEFABTMENT  OF  AOBICTTLTTTBE— Con- 
tinued. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  next  item  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  number  65, 
on  page  54,  "  for  all  necessary  expenses  for  scientific  investigations  in 
diseases  of  animals,  including  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
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the  bureau  experiment  station  at  Bethesda,  Maryland."  With  this 
appropriatioh,  we  are  working  on  rabies,  glanders,  forage  poisoning, 
anthrax,  swamp  fever,  poultry  diseases,  parasites,  and  various  other 
troubles  of  live  stock.  We  are  asking  for  an  apTpropriation  of  $15,- 
000  for  the  investigation  of  round  worms  of  hogs.  Recent  investiga- 
tions have  shown  the  great  importance  of  parasitic  round  worms  to 
the  hog  industry.  These  parasites  are  responsible  for  many  of  the 
lo^es  among  young  pigs,  amounting  to  millions  every  year.  At 
the  present  time  we  nave  no  allotment  for  this  investigation,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  new  item  proposed  for  next  year's  estimates.  There 
was  a  project  for  investigating  round  worms  of  hogs  several  years 
ago,  but  this  was  temporarily  discontinued  as  a  separate  project  and 
it  should  now  be  revived. 

Such  experimental  work  is  now  in  progress  on  a  small  scale,  but 
should  be  greatly  extended  so  as  to  cover  conditions  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  From  preliminary  experiments,  it  appears  possible 
that  these  losses  can  be  prevented  by  comparatively  simple  measures, 
but  it  is  necessary  first  to  carry  out  the  tests  of  methods  under  actual 
field  conditions  in  four  or  five  selected  localities  of  the  country  before 
it  will  be  possible  to  establish  the  best  methods  for  the  control  of 
the  parasites  in  question.  Those  parasites  you  all  know  as  the  lon^ 
white  round  worm  in  the  intestines  of  hogs.  You  see  thousands  oi 
them  every  time  you  go  to  the  packing  house  and  our  men  have 
found  an  entirely  new  cycle  in  the  life  history  of  this  round  worm. 
Heretofore  we  have  always  thought  the  pigs  drank  stagnant  water 
or  ate  contaminated  feed,  containing  the  little  eggs  of  this  parasite, 
and  when  they  ^t  into  the  intestines  that  those  eggs  hatched  out  and 
developed  into  this  worm  without  leaving  the  intestines.  Now  the 
work  of  our  laboratory  men  has  shown  that  this  old  idea  is  erroneous. 
They  have  proved  that  after  the  eggs  are  hatched  out  the  small  larvae 
crawl  up  into  the  liver,  and  are  carried  by  the  blood  into  the  lungs, 
causing  pneumonia,  which  produces  a  great  number  of  deaths  in 
young  pigs. 

You  will  find  the  little  larva?  of  the  worms  going  through  this 
cycle,  which  must  take  place  in  the  lung.  After  they  nave  become  a 
little  larger  in  the  limg  tissue,  they  crawl  up  into  the  trachea  (the 
wind  pipe),  and  when  they  reach  the  gullet  are  swallowed  and  go 
down  to  the  intestines  where  they  develop  into  these  long  white 
worms.  Heretofore  the  trouble  they  produce  in  the  lungs  has  been 
called  hog  cholera,  and  various  other  terms,  but  nobody  really  knew 
the  effect  of  this  larval  stage  of  the  intestinal  worm  on  the  health  of 
pi^  until  our  laboratorj'  workers  made  this  discovery. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  there  are  more  losses  from  this 
worm  than  from  hog  cholera? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  would  not  want  to  say  more,  but  I  will  say  that 
there  are  very  heavy  losses  from  it. 

Mr.  Leb.  Has  there  been  any  scientific  investigation  ? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  That  is  what  we  want  with  this  $15,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do? 

Dr.  MoHUBR.  To  get  out  into  the  com  belt  and  establish  four  or 
five  stations  for  practical  studies  under  field  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  after  you  establish  your 
stations? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  going  to  cooperate  with  the  producer  of  hogs, 
and  get  him  to  leave  60  per  cent  of  the  litters  under  the  conditions 
he  usually  keeps  his  hogs.  We  will  take  the  other  50  per  cent  and 
put  them  under  what  we  term  sanitary  conditions,  ana  administer 
treatment  to  see  what  the  result  will  be.  We  want  to  establish  a 
series  of  field  experiments  in  four  or  five  localities  of  the  com  belt.  * 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  to  be  a  continuing  item  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  do  not  see  any  necessitv  for  its  being  a  continuing 
item  after  we  find  out  the  proper  methods  of  prevention.  It  will  be 
merely  a  question  of  education  after  we  find  a  satisfactory  method 
for  eliminating  the  danger. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  treat  the  hogs? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes ;  we  are  going  to  treat  the  hogs  as  well  as  handle 
them  under  sanitary  conditions.  We  do  not  know  all  the  things  we 
are  going  to  do  yet,  as  they  will  be  developed  as  the  work  proceeds; 
this  is  purely  for  an  experimental  investigation.  We  have  one  or 
two  farmers  cooperating  with  us  in  Illinois  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  standing  all  the  expense  and  we  want  to  duplicate  that  work  in 
four  or  five  other  communities.  As  I  say,  we  have  already  done  a 
very  limited  amount  of  sanitary  control  work  in  this  line  that  has 
produced  very  satisfactory  results.  It  is  more  or  less  of  a  laboratory 
experiment  now,  and  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  extend  it  into  the  field 
to  determine  whether  it  is  going  to  work  out  on  a  large  scale  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  remedies  on  the  market? 

Dr.  MonLER.  There  are  all  kinds  of  remedie^s,  yes,  sir,  that  are 
being  sold.  Some  are  fair  and  some  are  no  ffood.  But  there  is  no 
true  remedy  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  discover  a  new  remedy? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  do  not  think  there  is  going  to  be  any  discovery 
of  that  kind,  because  after  the  little  larvse  get  into  the  lung  it  is 
very  hard  to  get  rid  of  them  in  that  structure.  The  need  is  to  de- 
stroy the  larva  before  it  gets  into  the  lung,  or  even  before  the  egg 
reaches  the  intestinal  tract. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  the  worm? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  worm  is  10  or  12  inches  long,  but  the  egg  is 
microscopic.  The  little  larvae  that  develop,  and  which  crawl  up 
into  the  bile  ducts  and  thence  into  the  lung,  are  about  a  twelfth  of 
an  inch  long,  but  they  are  so  narrow  that  they  are  still  microscopic. 
After  they  crawl  up  into  the  trachea  and  pass  down  the  gullet  into  the 
intestines,  they  become  mature  and  are  then  10  or  12  inches  long. 

The  Chairman.  Something  like  a  tape  w^orm? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No;  it  is  a  round  worm. 

The  Chairman.  Similar  to  the  worms  children  have? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes;  probably  the  same  thing  as  the  long,  white 
worm  in  babies. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  confined  to  the  intestines  of  hogs  only? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  the  thing  we  are  interested  in  now.  The  re- 
sults of  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do  may  l)e  applicable  to  the  health 
of  children.  Eound  worms  are  not  infrequent  in  babies,  and  in  the 
human  family  the  life  cycle  of  the  worm  takers  the  same  course. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  does  it  first  get  into  the  hog? 

Dr.  Mohler.  It  is  swallowed  in  feed  or  water.  The  feed  or  the 
water  becomes  contaminated   by  the  feces  of  an   infested   animal 
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carrying  the  female  worm  in  the  intestines.  This  female  lays  eggs, 
and  those  eggs  pass  out  of  the  intestines  in  the  feces  and  are  do- 
posited  on  the  feed  or  in  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  From  cattle? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No;  from  hogs.  Heretofore  we  thought  the  hog 
swallowed  the  eggs  and  the  eggs  passed  into  the  intestines  and 
hatched  out  and  became  adult  without  leaving  the  intestines,  but  our 
work  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  hatches  out,  but  does  not 
develop  in  the  intestines  at  that  time.  It  travels  up  the  bile  ducts 
and  goes  into  the  lung  and  causes  pneumonia,  and  it  is  at  this  stage 
where  the  losses  are  so  great. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  did  you  clevelop  that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  was  just  published  recently,  about  four  months 
ago. 

Mr.  McKiNi^Y.  You  are  furnishing  that  to  all  these  county 
agents? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  have  not  enough  information  yet  to 
decide  which  are  the  best  and  most  practical  preventive  measures. 
It  has  been  published  in  some  scientific  papers  and  news  letters,  but 
we  want  to  get  more  practical  results  and  then  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  county  agents  or  any  other  persons  who  can  help  handle  this 
trouble. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  this  worm? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  worm  has  been  known  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
and  has  been  important  ever  since  parasites  were  studied. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  does  it  happen  that  we  are  just  commencing  to 
go  after  it? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  the  first  time  we  knew  the  life  cycle  was  as  I 
have  described  it.  Heretofore  we  have  always  considered  the  hog 
swallowed  the  egg  and  the  egg  went  into  the  intestines  and  hatched 
out  and  matured,  just  like  the  tape  worm.  But  it  is  more  like  the 
hook  worm ;  we  used  to  think  the  children  down  in  the  South  swal- 
lowed the  hook  worm  larva  and  it  developed,  in  the  intestines  directly ; 
but  now  we  know  it  penetrates  through  the  healthy  skin  of  the  feet 
for  instance,  and  after  entering  the  circulation  it  reaches  the  lungs 
and  then  the  intestines,  like  the  hog  worm.  It  is  a  TVonderf  ul  require- 
ment of  nature  that  certain  worms  have  to  go  through  the  other 
tissues  to  get  to  the  place  where  they  are  usually  found. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  hog  ? 

Dr.  MoHL£R.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  McLaughmn  of  Michigan.  But  you  can  not  stop  its  move- 
ment after  it  gets  into  the  hog  f 

Dr.  MoHL£R.  No,  sir ;  when  it  gets  into  the  lung  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  When  the  worm  gets  in  the  lung,  what  percentage 
of  the  hogs  die  ? 

Dr.  MoHi^ER.  Over  10  per  cent  of  them  die. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  When  it  gets  into  the  hogs,  what  percentage  of  the 
herd  is  infected  by  this  worm? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Usually  where  they  have  a  large  infestation  they 
all  get  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  when  it  strikes  one  herd  it  is  pretty  likely  to 
go  through  it  ? 
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Dr.  MOHLER.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  not  this  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
liog-cholera  work  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Because  this  is  an  experimental  parasitic  investiga- 
tion and  the  other  is  the  practical  eradication  of  infectious  disease. 
This  investigation  is  being  carried  on  in  our  zoological  laboratory, 
and  hog-cholera  control  is  under  one  of  our  field  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  men  assigned  to  the  hog-cholera  work 
capable  of  attending  to  this  as  well? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir.  This  work  is  done  by  trained  zoologists — 
men  familiar  with  the  life  histories  of  various  parasites.  If  we  had 
placed  the  men  now  engaged  on  hog-cholera  work  on  this  investiga- 
tion we  would  never  have  found  it. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Could  you  not  devote  the  funds  for  hog  cholera 
to  this  work? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  impossible  to  transfer  our  funds  which  are  given 
to  us  specifically  for  hog  cholera  and  apply  them  to  the  study  of 
parasites. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  change  the  language,  if  necessary. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  hope  we  will  be  given  the  ^15,000  extra.  We  need 
this  $15,000  for  this  specific  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  start  at  $15,000  that  means  $150,000 
the  next  year,  and  it  will  m  up  in  the  millions  before  we  get  through 
with  it. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  will  guarantee  we  won't  need  any  million  dollars 
for  this  work.  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Anderson,  this  is  not  going  to  be  a 
continuing  appropriation.  We  started  on  this  work  before  the  war 
and  stopped ;  we  stopped  all  this  kind  of  scientific  investigations  and 
got  right  down  to  brass  tacks  to  study  the  things  that  were  going  to 
help  win  the  Svar.  Now  we  have  taken  it  up  again  and  have  been 
carrying  it  on  out  of  our  general  funds,  and  it  has  developed  into 
a  big  thing.  I  would  not  be  surprised  but  what  the  results  these 
men  will  accomplish  with  this  $15,000  will  do  more  to  help  the  hog 
industry  than  any  other  one  item  outside  of  the  hog-cholera  item. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  about  the  great  losses  from  this 
round  worm. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is  that  this  $15,000  will  be  up  in  the 
millions  in  a  very  short  time. 

Dr.  Mohler.  One  of  the  scientists  in  the  bureau  published  an 
article  only  a  few  months  ago  in  the  American  Medical  Association 
Journal,  a  leading  journal  of  the  physicians  of  the  country,  showing 
the  importance  of  the  work  to  human  life,  and  I  think  our  estimate 
of  $15,000  is  very  conservative.  This  is  not  the  maximum  amount 
they  thought  they  could  use;  they  could  use  a  great  deal  more;  but 
this  is  the  conservative  estimate  of  the  department  after  consider- 
ing all  of  the  possibilities.  I  do  not  know  any  $15,000  where  we  are 
going  to  show  more  results  than  from  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  Candler.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  you  to  investi- 
gate it  fully  if  you  start  this  year  and  continue  from  time  to  time? 

Dr.  Mohler.  You  know  scientific  investigations  go  in  a  very 
peculiar  line.  You  can  not  foretell — you  can  not  foi-esee  what  is 
going  to  happen.  You  have  to  keep  studying  the  problems  until 
definite  results  are  obtained.     It  is  just  like  our  studies  of  hog 
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cholera;  we  worked  on  hog  cholera  for  20  years  before  we  found  a 
serum  for  the  disease.  We  may  find  a  prophylactic  treatment  for 
this  disease  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Candler.  But  you  do  not  think  it  will  require  any  large  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriation  from  year  to  year  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  it  will  not  require  any  large  addition  to  the 
appropriation  from  year  to  year.  All  we  want  to  do  to-day  can  be 
done  in  four  or  five  different  localities,  and  it  will  cost  around  $3,000 
in  each  locality  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  If  we  give  you  $15,000  would  you  be  willing  to 
sign  an  affidavit  that  you  will  not  want  $30,000  next  year  ? 

Dr.  MoHLE».  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  This  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate,  I  think,  considering,  as  I  said  before,  the  im- 
portance and  the  potentialities  of  this  work.  And  you  know  in  your 
section  the  hog  raiser  has  more  trouble  with  worms  than  any  other 
thing  outside  of  hog  cholera  itself. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  merit  of  the  propo- 
sition, but  how  are  we  going  to  handle  it?  It  seems  to  me  you 
might  connect  it  with  some  other  activity  and  do  away  with  some  of 
those  overhead  chargas  and  continuing  appropriations. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  asking  in  this  appropriation  for  $141,460. 
That  covers  all  of  our  investigations  of  animal  diseases.  This  hog- 
cholera  work  you  are  speaking  of  is  eradication  work. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  draw  on  the  general  funds  for 
the  diseases  there  and  use  part  of  them  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  like  this  kind  of  an  appropriation,  but  what  I 
do  not  like  about  it  is  the  next  one,  for  instance,  containing  new 
items  for  your  work.  The  Government  spends  money  to  find  out 
how  to  treat  it  and  take  care  of  it,  and  then  I  do  not  like,  as  the 
Chairman  says,  the  $1,000,000  we  have  to  spend  after  that  to  force 
the  fellow  interested  to  use  the  treatment  after  you  find  it  out  for 
him.  I  do  no  think  there  is  any  occasion  on  earth  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  spend  a  dime  now  to  persuade  people  to  use  the  hog  cholera 
treatment.    You  have  the  treatment;  you  have  the  vaccine  that  will 

Erevent  it;  and  anyone  who  is  interested  to  the  extent  of  owning 
o^  ought  to  have  enough  thrift,  without  the  parental  guidance 
of  the  Government,  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Heflin.  But,  if  he  won't  use  it,  the  Government  must  use  its 
power  to  suppress  the  disease. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item,  Doctor? 
Dr.  MoHt«R.  The  next  item  is  an  increase  of  $4,000  in  our  animal- 
disease  investigations,  for  developing  and  thoroughly  testing  a  new 
method  for  blackleg  immunization.  This  method  gives  promise  of 
being  a  more  effective  agent  against  blackleg  than  the  old  powder 
form  of  vaccine  which  we  arie  giving  out  at  the  present  time.  At 
present  we  have  no  appropriation  specifically  for  this  purpose. 

I  would  like  to  say,  during  this  last  year  the  amount  of  blackleg 
Taccine  distributed  to  stock  owners  was  over  4,000,000  doses.  Due 
to  improved  methods  of  immuization  now  in  vogue  throughout  the 
country  for  blackleg,  we  have  conducted  experiments  along  these 
lines,  and  material  process  has  been  made.  Lack  of  sufficient  help 
and,  moreover,  insufficient  funds  to  conduct  extensive  experiments 
with  large  experimental  animals  has  hampered  the  work  so  that  it 
is  not  conclusive. 
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Definite  mention  should  be  made  of  the  improved  method  of  im- 
munization by  combining  blackleg  filtrate  and  killed  prodigiosus 
cultures.  These  tests,  of  necessity,  were  conducted  with  small  ani- 
mals, yet  the  results  obtained  were  so  pronounced  that  it  is  most 
desirable  to  finish  up  this  work  on  cattle,  where  it  is  felt  the  great 
advance  of  thisinethod  over  the  plain  filtrates  will  be  demonstrated. 
The  new  laboratory  at  Bethesda  needs  some  rather  expensive  equip- 
ment to  inaugurate  the  production  and  distribution  of  filtrates  for 
the  blackleg  disease,  and  only  when  so  equipped  will  it  be  possible 
to  turn  out  the  product  in  quantities  for  distribution  to  the  cattlemen 
who  are  now  requesting  a  better  product  than  the  powder  form  of 
vaccine.  It  is  suggested  that  $4,000  be  made  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  blackleg  filtrates  for  immunization  purposes  and  for 
laboratory  equipment  to  make  this  product  of  the  highest  potency. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Speaking  generally  of  these  vac- 
cines and  serums,  you  recall  that  only  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  pure  stutf.  The  private  manufacturers 
did  not  turn  out  the  right  kind  of  stuff,  it  was  not  reliable,  and  some 
of  the  States  had  difficultv.  Your  bureau  had  confidence  in  a  stuff 
Vou  made  yourself,  or  which  was  made  under  your  direction.  What 
IS  the  general  situation  now?  Are  they  makmg  all  those  different 
things  better,  and  so  on,  and  in  sufficient  quantity? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  You  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  result 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1913,  the  preparation  of  all  these  biological 
products  for  use  on  animals  has  been  placed  under  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  result  has  been  we  have  supervision  over  all  the 
establislmients  that  prepare  these  serums,  vaccines,  and  toxins  for 
interstate  commerce.  And  I  think  you  will  find  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  users  of  those  products  is  that  the  results  have  been 
very  much  more  satisfactory. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  inspectors  then  at  each 
one  of  the  private  places  where  any  of  this  kind  off  stuff  is  made! 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  them  all  under  supervision.  We  do 
not  have  a  man  in  each  place.  We  have  a  man  in  every  place  where 
hog  cholera  serum  is  prepared,  and  he  is  given  a  territory  contiguous 
to  those  serum  plants  in  order  that  he  may  cover  the  firms  that  make 
tuberculin,  vaccines,  mallein,  etc. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  large  an  inspection  force 
have  you  in  these  different  factories? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  will  come  up  in  another  item,  but  the  number 
is  about  94  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Jacow^ay.  From  this  hog-cholera  propaganda,  or  policy,  that 
the  Government  has  been  engaged  in  for  several  years,  what  per  cent 
of  the  herd  do  you  imagine  is  preserved  and  kept  from  dying? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  will  come  under  the  hog-cholera  item,  but  I 
may  answer  your  question  specifically  in  saying  that  this  last  year 
the  losses  from  hog  cholera  have  been  reduced  to  37  per  thousand 
hogs,  which  is  the  lowest  in  36  years  and  is  principally  the  result  of 
the  cooperative  work  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  hog-cholera-eradication  campaign.  That  will  come  up  in  an- 
other item. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  see  you  say,  "Testing  a  new  method  of  blackleg 
immunization." 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  riNCHER.  The  old  method  which  was  used  made  immune  for 
one  year?  Now  they  have  a  method  by  which  they  are  made  immune 
for  all  time  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Whose  device  is  that  new  method?  Is  that  the 
Government's  method  or  some  State's? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  original  work  was  done  by  one  of  the  biological 
companies  in.  the  East  and  then  was  taken  up  at  your  Kansas  ex- 
periment station  by  two  of  the  workers  there. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  There  is  no  question  about  the  success  of  that  serum  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir ;  it  is  very  satisfactory.  But  we  can  not  sup- 
ply that,  because  we  would  have  to  have  about  20,000  calves  brought 
mto  Washington  to  make  an  aggressin  similar  to  what  is  made  at 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Here  is  what  I  am  getting  at:  Any  man  who  wants 
to  now,  who  owns  a  herd  of  cattle,  can  buy  a  vaccine  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  when  they  vaccinate  a  calf  they  can  make  it 
immune  for  life? 

Dr.  MoHLEH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  That  has  been  tested  and  found  to  be  a  success? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Now,  you  intend  that  the  Government  find  a  cheaper 
vaccine  that  will  do  that;  is  that  the  idea? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  the  idea,  to  make  a  vaccine  here  in  Washing- 
ton that  will  be  just  as  efficacious  and  less  difficult  to  prepare  than 
the  method  of  producing  aggressin. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  you  gi'ound  your  work  on  what  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  has  done? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  It  costs  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  cents  to 
vaccinate  the  animal  and  to  make  him  immune  for  life  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  But  there  is  no  question  about  the  success  of  the 
vaccine  ? 

Dr.  MoHLBR.  It  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  In  the  present  method,  they  have  to  have  some  sort 
of  an  instrument? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  And  in  the  new  method 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  the  present  method  we  have  a  powder.  We  make 
a  suspension  by  finding  it  up  with  a  mortar  and  pestle,  place  it  in 
a  syringe,  and  inject  it  into  the  animal.  We  are  working  on  this  new 
solution  now,  and  all  we  will  need  is  a  hypodermic  syringe,  which 
will  do  away  with  the  mortar  and  pestle,  grinding,  filtering,  etc. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  require  the  services  of  a 
skilled  man  to  demonstrate  this  remedy  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No ;  we  are  distributing  these  4,000,000  doses  to  the 
stock  raisers  throughout  the  country,  and  they,  as  a  rule,  perform 
the  operation  themselves.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  a  hypoder- 
mic injection;  you  do  not  have  to  take  any  readings  or  anything  of 
that  kind  after  the  injection. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  You  just  give  the  animal  a  shot 
of  it  and  let  it  go  at  that  ? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  for  hog  cholera? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Only  it  is  simpler  to  apply,  because  in  the  treatment 
for  hog  cholera  you  give  a  serum  and  a  virus,  and  the  virus  is  a 
deadly  product  and  may  cause  death  if  it  is  not  handled  properly. 
This  agressin  is  absolutely  inert  and  does  not  produce  any  disease; 
but  win  prevent  the  disease. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  the  old  method,  only 
it  gives  immunity  for  life  instead  of  for  one  year? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Your  idea  is  with  this  appropriation  to  find  some- 
thing that  can  be  manufactured  cheaper  and  furnished  the  people 
cheaper  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  not  satisfied  in  giving  out  4,000,000  doses  of 
blackleg  powder  when  some  commercial  concerns  are  selling  other 
kinds  of  blackleg  products  which  may  be  superior.  And  we  can 
not  possibly  make  blackleg  aggressin,  because  we  would  have  to  buy 
20,000  calves,  bring  them  to  Washington,  inoculate  them,  produce  a 
blackleg  swelling  and  then,  after  the  calf  dies,  take  the  blackleg  tissue 
and  make  the  aggiessin.  That  is  why  it  costs  from  30  to  35  cents, 
because  you  have  to  use  a  calf  every  time  you  make  from  500  to 
1,200  doses  of  the  aggressin.  The  way  we  make  the  powder  is  to 
inoculate  the  calf,  and  after  it  dies,  take  the  infected  meat  and  dry 
it.  We  then  make  a  dough  of  it  by  adding  water,  and  bake  it,  and 
then  grind  it  up  into  a  powder.  We  get  about  30,000  doses  from 
every  calf. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  What  is  the  object  of  the  Government  in  keeping 
up  the  manufacture  and  free  distribution  of  one-year  immunity 
vaccine  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  will  be  no  objections 
to  stopping  it.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  as  giving  away  flower 
seeds  the  way  we  do  every  year. 

Mr.  TiNciiER.  There  is  now  a  preparation  on  the  market  that  has 
been  demonstrated  a  success. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCiiER.  And  90  per  cent  of  it  is  sold  by  private  companies? 

Dr.  MoHijcR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCiiER.  By  correspondence  with  your  department,  I  could 
write  you  and  get,  for  nothing,  just  as  good  a  vaccine  for  cattle  as 
I  want,  but  my  neighbor  goes  out  and  buys  it. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  routine  work  with  us.  We  just  inoculate  the 
calves,  produce  blackleg  meat,  bake  it,  grind  it  up  into  a  powder  and 
send  it  to  vou.  It  is  purely  a  routine  procedure.  You  can  buy  blackleg 
vaccines  in  many  towns  in  the  West.  We  would  be  pleased  to  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  making  that  material,  but  as  long  as  a 
Congressman  asks  for  so  many  doses  for  his  constituents,  we  are 
glad  to  supply  it.  I  think  our  province  is  to  make  investigations 
in  a  fundamental  way,  to  find  a  proper  method,  and  then  when  we 
find  it,  to  let  commercial  houses  manufacture  and  sell  it  to  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  McLafohlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  along  my  talk  yesterday. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  is  a  different  kind  of  a  proposition  from  what 
we  discussed  yesterday.    We  have  to  be  the  leaders  in  eradication 
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and  control  work,  and  we  have  been  the  leaders  in  this  blackleg  vac- 
cine work  for  twenty  years.  This  was  started  in  1896,  but  we  should 
be  permitted  to  adopt  new  methods  or  stop. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  you  do  not  have  to  be  leaders 
and  laborers,  too? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  You  know  the  tuberculin  test  we  discussed  yesterday 
takes  considerable  judgment  outside  of  the  manual  labor  involved.  • 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  is  used  for  the  free 
distribution  of  a  vaccine  of  that  kind? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  no  specific  appropriation  for  this  work  now. 
It  is  a  very  inexpensive  affair.  We  use  several  veterinarians  part  of 
the  time  on  this  work.  W«  send  one  man  out  to  the  experiment  sta- 
tion to-day  and  some  other  inspector  next  week.  There  are  also 
hro  clerks  employed  for  handling  the  mail,  keeping  records,  etc. 
We  are  asking  for  a  specific  appropriation  of  $4,000  for  tJiis  par- 
ticular project. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  the  $4,000,  but  I  wonder 
if  you  can  not  take  that  out  of  the  fund  with  which  you  have  been 
furnishing  free  vaccine  which  has  already  been  tested  and  of  which 
everybody  knows  the  merits  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  we  could  not.  You  gentlemen  gave  us  enough 
money,  $5,000,  two  or  three  years  ago,  before  the  war,  to  build  a 
laboratory  to  develop  this  work.  The  laboratory  was  not  built,  for 
the  reason  that  we  did  not  want  to  do  any  building  during  the  war 
period.  Now,  we  have  the  laboratory  there  and  we  want  to  equip 
it.  During  that  interval,  we  have  been  working  in  the  laboratory 
piece-meal  on  various  investigations  of  blaclde^,  and  we  have 
found  that  this  combination  of  a  blackleg  filtrate  with  a  prodigiosus 
germ,  has  produced  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  vaccination  of 
the  smaller  animals. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  do  you  think  about  the  policy  of  encourag- 
ing a  man  now  to  use  the  one-year  vaccine  from  the  standpoint  of 
producing  results? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  not  nearly  as  satisfactory  as  to  make  the  animal 
immune  for  a  longer  period,  of  course. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  It  just  occurred  to  me,  if  a  man  wrote  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  get  him  free  vaccine  for  one  year's  immunity,  if  I 
was  honest  with  him,  I  would  write  and  tell  him  he  did  not  want  it. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  my  friends  wrote  and  asked  me  whether  they 
should  use  blackleg  powder  or  aggressin,  I  think  I  would  tell 
them  what  I  thought  of  the  powder  and  to  buy  the  best  they  could 
get.  I  do  not  like  to  be  in  the  position  of  distributing  4,000,000  doses 
of  something  that  is  not  the  best  on  the  market,  and  I  think  we  ou^ht 
to*  receive  funds  to  improve  the  product  and  find  something  which 
is  most  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why  can  you  not  stop  it  if  you  want  to?  Is  there 
any  law  to  prevent  that? 

br.  MoHLER.  Because  you  send  in  a  request  for  the  bureau  to 
furnish  John  Jones,  of  Minnesota,  with  100  doses  of  blackleg  vac- 
cine. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  I  never  did  that.  What  do  you  want  us  to 
do;  to  put  a  limitation  on  this  appropriation  to  the  effect  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  done? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  It  would  require  a  specific  statement  to  the  effect 
that  hereafter  none  of  this  money  shall  be  used  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  blackleg  vaccine.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  you  can 
stop  it.  As  long  as  there  is  no  provision  against  it,  we  will  have 
to  comply  with  the  requests  of  Congressmen. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  in  this  paragraph,  is  it? 
.  Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  tliat  is  true,  why  do-  you  want  to  develop  a  new 
method  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Because,  as  I  tell  you,  the  old  method  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  what  we  think  this  new  method  will  be. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  old  method  makes  a  calf  immune  for  one  year. 
They  use  that  because  thev  can  get  it  free.  There  is  a  new  method 
which  is  absolutely  satisfactory  and  a  success  and  it  makes  them 
immune  for  life. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  they  know  that  method,  why  don't  they  use  it  f 

Mr.  Tinciier.  The  Government  does  not  know  that  method; 
Kansas  knows  it.  That  is,  the  Government  knows  it,  but  it  can 
not  furnish  it. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Of  course,  we  know  it,  but  the  method  of  Kansas 
is  the  most  expensive  method  and  now  we  are  trying  to  get  the 
same  results  with  a  cheaper  method. 

The  next  item  is  for  an  increased  allotment  of  $1,650  to  extend 
the  inve.stigations  of  stock  poisoning  by  plants.  Our  present  allot- 
ment is  $1 1,450,  which  does  not  allow  for  much  work  outside  of  that 
carried  on  in  connection  with  livestock  interests  in  the  Western 
States.  There  are  many  problems  in  the  East  and  in  the  South 
which  should  be  investigated.  From  the  South  especially  many 
complaints  are  made  of  the  loss  of  live  stock  from  presumably  poi- 
sonous plants,  with  demands  for  investigation.  These  demands 
can  not  be  met  without  additional  appropriations.  It  is  also  de- 
sirable that  more  should  be  spent  for  investigation  in  the  West, 
and  in  order  that  the  results  of  the  work  can  be  made  available 
to  the  stock  people,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
respond  with  more  freedom  to  requests  for  addresses  at  live-stock 
conventions.  If  those  things  are  done  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
to  our  present  funds,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  total  appropriation 
should  DC  made  of  not  less  than  $13,100.  It  perhaps  should  be 
stated  that  this  sum  will  not  permit  any  great  enlargement  of  the 
work  and  that  a  much  larger  sum  could  readily  be  used. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  has  this  contagious  abortion  work  been 
going  on? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  has  been  going  on  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  strikes  me  it  has  been  going  on  as  long  as 'I 
have  been  on  this  committee  and  before  that. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  about  four  years. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Contagious  abortion? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes;  of  cattle. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  not  learned  all  there 
is  to  know  about  that  and  how  to  treat  it? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  If  you  would  attend  some  of  these  conventions  and 
hear  the  discussions  you  would  think  there  were  as  many  ways  to 
treat  it  us  there  are  men  who  talk  on  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  the  same  old  thing. 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  no  great  discovery  of  value  for  handling  con- 
tagious abortion  has  be^  made  like  that  for  the  elimination  of 
tim,  the  eradication  of  scabies,  and  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera. 
The  present  position  of  the  investigation  of  abortion  in  cattle  is 
about  the  same  as  the  investigation  of  influenza  in  men.  There  has 
not  been  any  panacea  found  as  yet,  and  we  are  still  investigating 
the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Every  manufacturing  institution  that  manufactures 
serums  pretends  every  spring  they  have  an  absolutely  new  one  that 
will  positively  cure  it;  but  they  are  all  failures. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  not  one  is  past  the  experimental  stage  as  yet. 
We  are  doing  more  to  get  control  of  contagious  abortion  by  apply- 
ing sanitary  measures  and  by  keeping  heifers  that  become  pregnant 
away  from  aborting  cows,  using  the  herd-management  method,  with 
sanitary  measures.  That  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  method  that 
has  developed  thus  far.  There  is  a  great  conflict  of  opinion,  you 
know,  with  regard  to  this  disease.  One  investigator  says  the  bull 
carries  the  disease  to  the  cow  and  the  other  expert  says  it  all  comes 
from  the  mammary  gland,  that  the  infection  enters  through  the  teats 
of  the  cow ;  another  fellow  says  the  infection  comes  from  contami- 
nated feed.  These  investigations  take  a  long  time,  because  a  cow 
has  only  one  calf  in  the  year  and  you  can  not  rush  these  experiments 
when  studying  a  disease  like  abortion. 

Mr.  TiNCiiER.  There  are  lots  of  herds  of  cows  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  item  would  not  cover  the  loss  in  cows  next  spring  in 
one  herd. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  If  they  have  any  prospect  of  finding  a  cure  for 
abortion  of  cows,  the  appropriation  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  any  progress  on  this? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes ;  we  are.  But,  as  I  say,  the  work  is  slow ;  at  most, 
you  get  only  one  line  of  results  from  one  animal  in  one  year,  because 
we  are  working  with  the  pregnant  animal  entirely.  Conclusions 
are  liable  to  be  wrong  when  drawn  from  a  few  experiments,  and 
therefore  we  try  to  have  the  work  checked  well. 

The  next  item  is  No.  66,  on  page  56,  "  For  investigating  the  dis- 
ease of  hog  cholera  and  for  its  control  or  eradication."  The  old  ap- 
propriation is  for  $641,045,  and  we  are  asking  for  $658,945,  which  is 
an  actual  increase  of  $30,000.  We  are  asking  for  this  additional 
amount  in  order  properly  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
requiring  the  supervision  of  the  manufacture  of  viruses,  serums, 
toxins,  and  analogous  products.  On  the  point  brought  up  by  Mr. 
Jacoway  a  few  mmutes  ago,  we  have  at  fhe  present  time  95  plants 
under  license.  Last  year  we  had  only  88.  This  year  we  have  135 
licenses  issued,  against  126  last  year.  So  you  will  note  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  number  of  plants  which  are  now  manufacturing  bio- 
logical products. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
making  these  plants  comply  with  your  regulations  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  we  are  having  very  good  results  in  getting 
their  cooperation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  see  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  their  products  ? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  the  users  say  the  same  thing.   I 

i'ust  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  anti- 
LOg-cholera  serum  produced  in  the  calendar  year  1918  was  132.5  per 
cent  more  than  the  average  for  the  last  three  previous  years.   It  was 
also  111  per  cent  more  than  that  produced  in  the  preceding  calendar 
year.    The  quantity  produced  from  January  to  October,  inclusive, 
in  1918,  was  409,473,248  c.  c,  while  for  the  same  period  in  1919, 
582,662,674  c.  c.  were  produced,  or  42.2  per  cent  more  than  for  the 
same  period  of  the  preceding  year.    During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1919,  there  was  produced  148  per  cent  more  antihog-cholera 
serum  than  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.    This  large  increase  in.  the 
volume  of  products  produced  of  course  means  that  all  details  relating 
to  inspection  are  likewise  increased  in  volumQ.    Such  details  include 
the  inspection  of  animals  presented  for  admission  to  licensed  estab- 
lishments, as  well  as  each  time  before  these  animals  are  bled  for 
serum  or  virus  purposes.    They  also  include  the  supervision  of  tests 
made  to  determine  the  purity  and  potency  of  the  product  produced. 
Numerous  other  details,  including  the  supervision  of  all  operations, 
are  also  included. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  are  the  results  of  this  increase;  have  you 
reduced  hog  cholera? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  to  37  deaths  per  1,000  hogs. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  the  figures  there? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  one  of  the  teasons  we  want  $30,000 
additional  to  supervise  biological  plants  making  hog-cholera  vaccine, 
tuberculin,  mallein,  and  these  various  other  products,  so  that  only  the 
best  serum  and  vaccine  will  be  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  current  value  of  the  output  of  all 
these  plants? 

Dr.  MOHLER.  There  were  582,662,674  cubic  centimeters. 

The  Chahiman.  About  how  much  per  cubic  centimeter? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  should  think  that  tne  average  price,  taking  whole- 
sale and  retail  rates,  would  be  about  1  cent  a  cubic  centimeter.  So 
you  can  figure  it  out  quickly  by  putting  your  decimal  point  in  front 
c\T  the  Ifli^t  tuvo  fiflTires- 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000  worth. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  This  increase  of  the  production  of  the  serum,  the 
demand  for  it,  is  accounted  for  by  two  reasons:  One,  the  increased 
value  of  the  hog? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  And  another  is  the  fact  that  the  hoff  raiser  and  pro- 
ducer knows  if  he  will  vaccinate  his  pigs  he  can  ma£e  them  immune 
from  cholera? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  do  you  think  of  this  proposition:  While  its 
use  is  certainly  commendable  and  it  was  a  great  thing  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  demonstrate  and  to  find  out  for  the  producer  and  for  the 
private  manufacturers  of  serums,  to  investigate  their  plants  and 
inspect  them  and  make  them  comply  with  Government  regulations  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  serum,  why  is  not  that  all  the  money  now  the 
Government  ought  to  continue  to  spend  on  hog-cholera  vaccine,  just 
to  make  the  private  owners  of  the  plants  comply  with  the  Govern- 
ment regulations,  and  buy  the  right  kind  of  hogs  for  the  purpose  of 
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making  it  ?    Has  not  the  experiment  on  the  hog-cholera  vaccine  gone 
sufficiently  far! 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes^sir;  we  believe  that  is  true,  so  far  as  the  experi- 
ment on  the  use  of  the  hog  cholera  serum  is  concerned.  But  it  is 
like  all  of  our  infectious  disease  work,  we  are  endeavoring  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation's  live-stock  industry.  The  organic  act  creating  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  its  function  is  to  develop 
and  disseminate  information  along  agricultural  lines.  I  feel  sure 
vou  could  meet  a  lot  of  people  in  the  next  few  veai-s  who  had  never 
heard  anything  about  the  hog  cholera  serum.  And  if  you  are  going 
to  protect  the  food  industry  of  the  country,  the  department  wiu 
have  to  keep  on  educating  the  farmers  and  the  hog  raisers,  for  in- 
fectious diseases  know  nothing  of  State  lines. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  character  of  the  eradication  work 
you  are  doing  now?  Is  it  intensive  work  in  a  few  counties,  or  is 
It  scattered  all  over  the  country? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  has  been  no  relaxation  of  effort,  reduction  in 
the  field  force,  or  in  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  hog  cholera  eradi- 
cation division  since  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  hog  cholera 
activities  continue  to  be  carried  on  i^j  34  of  the  principal  hog-raising 
States  in  cooperation  with  the  State  regulatory  authorities  and  ex- 
tension divisions  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges.  The  efforts 
are  State-wide,  or  as  nearly  so  as.  the  funds  will  permit.  At  present 
143  veterinary  inspectors  are  engaged  in  hog-cholera  control  work. 

In  10  States,  namely,  California,  Colorado,  Montana,  Louisiana, 
Kentucky,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee,  the  hog-cholera  cbntrol  work  has  been  consolidated  with 
the  other  bureau  animal-disease  work  and  in  each  State  the  con- 
solidated work  has  been  placed  under  one  directing  head  who  di- 
vides his  time,  as  necessary,  among  the  different  lines  of  work. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  bureau  to  gradually  extend  its  organization 
to  other  States  with  the  view  of  r^ucing  overhead  expenses  and  in- 
creasing efficiency  through  creating  more  elasticity  oi  the  working 
force. 

The  results  obtained  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919, 
are  gratifying.  The  number  of  outbreaks  of  cholera  reported  were 
12,336;  investigations  made  on  farms  where  outbreaks  of  disease 
occurred,  51,022;  post-mortems  conducted  on  farms,  53,586;  nieet- 
ings  held  in  hog-raising  districts,  2,734;  attendance  at  the  meetings 
held  in  hog-raising  districts,  78,584;  inspectors'  personal  interviews 
with  live-stock  owners,  315,359;  farm  visits  made,  93,512;  miles 
traveled  by  bureau  representatives,  2,029,519 ;  hogs  treated  by  bureau 
representative  as  demonstrations,  233,957;  farms  quarantined,  9,564; 
infected  premises  cleaned  and  disinf ected,  4,382 :  number  of  hogs  on 
farms  January  1,  1918,  71,374,000;  number  of  hogs  on  farms  Jan- 
uarv  1,  1919,  75,587,000,  and  increased  production  during  past  year, 
4,213,000. 

The  mortality  of  swine  from  all  diseases  was  further  reduced  to 
41.4  per  1,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  37  per  1,000  from  hog 
cholera,  which  is  the  lowest  mortality  that  has  been  recorded  in  36 
years.  The  reports  seem  to  indicate  that  during  the  present  year 
even  better  results  are  being  obtained.  The  men  in  the  field  are  not 
directing  their  efforts  so  much  to  treating  large  numbers  of  hogs 
themselves  as  in  teaching  veterinary  practitioners  and  others  how 
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properly  to  make  the  diagnosis  and  administer  the  treatment ;  also  in 
showing  farmers  through  demonstrations,  lectures,  and  personal  in- 
terviews on  the  farm  how  they  may  protect  themselves  against  losses 
from  hog  cholera  and  other  swine  diseases.  This  class  of  animal 
disease  work  is  constantly  growing  in  popularity,  as  evidenced  by  in- 
creased demands  for  extension  of  the  service  in  States  where  it  is 
being  pursued,  as  well  as  to  new  States. 

The  experimental  period  of  hog  cholera  work  has  been  passed  in 
most  of  the  34  States  and  it  is  gradually  assuming  a  more  intensive 
form.  Although  the  bureau  is  confident  that  much  good  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  conservation  of  swine  by  increasing  the  funds, 
it  feels  that  it  is  not  justified  in  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation until  the  States  make  specii^  appropriations  to  cooperate 
with  the  bureau  in  this  work  on  a  60-50  basis.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  believed  that  there  should  be  no  decrease  in  the  appropriation, 
nor  relaxation  in  the  field  activities,  but  that  special  consideration  in 
the  allotment  of  National  Government  funds  should  be  given  to  those 
States  that  provide  funds  to  cooperate  with  the  bureau  on  an  equal 
basis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  spoke  of  some  300,000  interviews  with  producers 
of  the  States.    What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  means  our  men  have  gone  to  the  farms  or  had 
their  meetings  in  different  places,  in  school  houses,  courthouses,  at 
picnics,  and  places  of  that  character,  and  have  met  these  men  and  dis- 
cussed the  methods  of  hog  cholera  eradication. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  means  just  conversations ;  it  does  not  mean  any 
demonstrations  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir.  Demonstrations  have  been  made  on  233,000 
hogs.    These  others  are  personal  interviews  with  live-stock  owners. 

Mr.  Candler.  They  discuss  methods  of  procedure  and  it  is  the  giv- 
ing of  information  and  securing  of  information  from  them? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Everything  pertaining  to  the  eradication  of  cholera. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  many  hogs  have  been  saved  by  giving  this 
treatment^  do  you  know  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  no  way  of  determining  that  because  we  do 
not  do  any  actual  work  except  demonstrations.  The  only  thing  I 
can  say  as  to  the  demonstration  of  the  results  is  that  the  loss  from 
hog  cholera  last  year  was  the  lowest  for  many  years,  namely,  37 
out  of  every  1,000  hogs. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  think  your  work  is  a  great  work,  and  I  just  wanted 
the  record  to  disclose  here  for  the  benefit  of  others  what  good  you 
are  doing  and  how  you  spend  this  money.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  good 
work,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it  and  very  much  interested. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yesterday  I  spoke  of  our  men  having  supervised 
the  vaccination  of  over  640,000  hogs  in  public  stockyards.  That 
was  probably  three  times  more  than  was  done  the  year  before  and 
twenty  times  more  than  was  done  in  1917.  The  only  way  we  can  get 
a  line  on  the  results  is  in  the  general  benefit,  so  far  as  the  loss 
reduction  is  concerned,  throughout  the  entire  country.  And  as  I 
said  before,  those  losses  are  lower  last  year  than  they  have  been  for 
36  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  the  loss  relatively  lower  in  the  States  in 
which  you  did  the  work  than  in  the  others? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  deal.  We  did  most  of  the  inten- 
sive work  in  the  hog-raising  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  showing  the  value  and  result 
of  your  work,  would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  make  a  comparison 
with  other  years,  showing  what  the  percentages  were  in  those  other 
years?  You  say  37  was  the  lowest.  If  you  give  the  percentage  of 
loss  in  other  years,  that  will  show  it. 

Dr.MoHLrai.  I  have  a  little  diagram  here.  It  shows  the  high 
points,  and  here  is  July  1,  1913,  the  highest  loss  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  but  you  see  it  has  come  down  lower  and  lower  since 
then  [indicating  on  the  chart]. 

Mr.RuBEY.  In  1913,  we  began  this  work? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  What  was  the  per  cent  in  1913? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  As  I  recall,  it  was  about  118  hogs  per  1,000. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  And  now  it  is  a  third  of  that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  From  memory  I  think  it  is  118  deaths  per 
thousand  hogs.  Last  year  it  was  42,  in  1917  it  was  48,  and  in  1916 
it  was  66  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  this  disease  more  or  less  an  epidemic  dis- 
ease, and  does  it  not  fluctuate  very  greatly  under  normal  conditions? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  just  the  same  as  influenza  or  any  other 
epidemic. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that  the  reduction  of  the  percentage  of  mor- 
tality would  not  be  conclusive  at  all  unless  it  covered  a  series  of 
years? 

Dr.  Mohler.  It  is  not  conclusive,  but  it  is  strong  circumstantial 
endenee. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Xow  you  have  been  working  on  this  since  1913,  and 
vou  have  a  yearly  record  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  the 
loss^  that  have  been  entailed,  so  that  you  have  a  series  of  years  over 
which  you  can  make  comparisons? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  And  making  your  comparison  over  those  series  of 
years,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  this  work  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  believe  that  the  cooperative  work  of  the  bureau  with 
the  various  State  and  county  agencies,  and  with  the  farmers  them- 
selves, has  been  largely  responsible  for  holding  this  disease  in 
check,  and  that  the  work  should  be  continued  along  present  lines. 
Six  or  eight  years  ago  we  could  see  hog  cholera  start  on  a  man's 
farm  and  from  that  primary  seat  of  infection  scatter  around  to  all 
the  farms  in  that  county  and  even  to  adjacent  counties  and  States. 
Now,  I  know  of  a  number  of  States  last  year  that  had  primary  out- 
breaks on  an  individual  farm,  but  the  outbreak  was  stopped  right 
there  on  that  farm  and  not  one  case  of  secondary  infection  occurred 
on  the  adjacent  farms.  I  consider  that  not  a  case  of  Providence  pre- 
venting the  epizootic  spread  of  the  disease,  but  I  believe  it  was  due 
entirely  to  the  educational  work  our  cooperating  forces  are  doing. 
They  go  right  to  the  farm  as  soon  as  they  hear  of  an  outbreak,  and 
when  that  outbreak  stops  on  the  first  farm  in  one  case  after  another  it 
certainly  is  not  the  result  of  anything  else  but  the  amount  of  work 
the  inspectors  perform  with  the  other  farmers  in  the  locality  to  keep 
it  from  spreading  to  these  secondary  points.    And  the  holding  of  the 
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disease  to  the  primary   farni,  where  the  infection  first  occurred, 
has  been  accomplished  time  and  time  again  in  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  want  to  detract  from  the  value  of  any- 
thing you  are  doing,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  credit  for  increasing  the  food  supply 
of  the  countrv  every  time  it  wins.' 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No;  I  would  not  want  to  do  that,  but  I  am  telling 
you  >vhy  I  consider  this  work  is  producing  these  fine  results. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Is  there  any  locality  in  the  United  States  where  the 
hog  producer  can  afford  to  take  any  chances  on  cholera?- 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes,  in  cases  like  the  gentleman  cited  yesterday,  in 
Michigan,  New  York,  and  Pensylvania,  and  places  where  there  is 
very  little  hog  cholera  and  little  likelihood  of  having  any  hog 
cholera.  It  would  be  foolish  for  him  to  use  the  serum  and  virus  on 
his  hogs  unless  there  is  some  outbreak  in  the  vicinity  of  his  herd. 
But  in  your  State  it  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  spoke  there  of  vaccinating  so  many  hogs  at 
the  stockyard  markets. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  There  is  no  market  in  the  United  States  where  you 
can  afford  to  take  stock  hogs  out  without  that? 

Dr.  MoHi^R.  None  at  all.  , 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Every  man  who  purchases  stock  hogs  in  the  open 
market  knows  he* can  not  afford  to  remove  them  without  vaccinatmg 
them  against  cholera? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  vaccine  is  manufactured  in  all  those  market 
centers,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  True. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  By  private  companies? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  those  companies  are  under  Government  super- 
vision by  your  inspectors? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  All  of  them  are  that  do  an  interstate  business. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  if  a  man  goes  to  the  open  market  and  buys 
stock  hogs  he  wants  to  get  the  serum  there  to  vaccinate  them  be- 
fore he  takes  the  hogs  away  from  that  market,  and  they  do  that 
at  their  own  expense? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  the  function  of  the  Government  is  to  see  that 
the  man  who  manufactures  that  serum  has  complied  with  the  regula- 
tions and  that  the  man  gets  a  good  serum.  There  is  nothing  compli- 
cated about  administering  the  serum? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No.  They  have  local  men  doing  that  in  all  these 
stockyards  and  our  men  are  present  to  supervise  the  work  and  see 
that  it  is  done  properly.  That  is  all  we  do.  For  instance,  we  do 
not  approve  of  a  man  vaccinating  a  hog  which  has  a  temperature 
above  a  certain  point,  104,  because  that  animal  is  apt  to  be  coming 
down  with  cholera  and  if  he  is  vaccinated  he  will  probably  die. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  There. is  no  vaccine  that  is  a  cure  for  cholera? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  It  is  purely  a  preventive? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Purely  a  preventive;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  TiNCHER.  As  you  say,  in  my  locality  tlie  only  safe  thing  to  do 
when  you  purchase  a  hog  is  to  vaccinate  him. 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  That  is  true.  But  you  can  understand  in  States 
where  they  have  little  cholera  present,  where  there  is  very  little  source 
of  exposure,  it  is  not  necessary  to  vaccinate  until  hog  cholera  comes 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  see  you  have  in  your  report  some  method  of  quar- 
antining farms? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  method  would  be  a  little  inconsistent  with  a 
vaccine  as  a  preventive  treatment. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  where  hogs  have  contracted  cholera  and  are 
dying  on  the  farm.  We  are  cooperating  with  the  State.  We  can  not 
quarantine  a  farm,  but  some  of  our  men  hold  State  positions,  as  State 
assistants,  and  they  are  working  as  State  representatives  when  they 
quarantine  these  farms,  so  that  the  animals  will  be  buried  or  burned 
and  the  premises  disinfected. 

Mr.  TiNCHER,  The  Xrovemment's  policy  or  the  Government's 
theory,  or  the  theory  of  your  department,  jrather,  is,  instead  of  the 
neighbor  insisting  on  there  being  a  quarantine  on  that  farm,  he 
should  use  the  vaccine? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  our  judgment;  and  until  he  does  vaccinate  his 
well  hogs  and  bums  or  buries  the  carcasses  of  the  dead  hogs  they 
will  not  allow  a  fellow  farmer  to  come  there  to  visit  him,  nor  is  he 
allowed  to  visit  others.  That  is  the  Quarantine;  the  farm  is  only 
auantined  until  the  dead  animals  are  aisposed  of  and  the  premises 
disinfected. 

Mr.  Jacowa Y.  Dogs  will  carry  it  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacx)wa Y.  And  birds  will  carry  it  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  can  you  prevent  that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  one  of  the  serious  difficulties  we  try  to  over- 
come. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  do  not  attempt  to  prevent  that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir.  Once  in  a  while  the  farmers  will  try  to  shoot 
the  pigeons  from  the  neighboring  farm  or  they  will  shoot  their  own. 
But  we  can  not  control  the  birds  of  the  air.  Tne  only  way  to  prevent 
whatever  infection  they  carry  from  doing  serious  damage  is  to  have 
your  hogs  protected  by  vaccination. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  person  who  gathers  up  garbage  in  the  cities 
and  feeds  it  to  his  hogs — I  notice  they  have  more  trouble  from 
diolera  with  those  people  than  any  place  else.  That  is  one  of  the 
causes? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  one  of  the  causes.  That  has  been  worked  out 
very  nicely  in  Canada.  They  found  a  great  many  outbreaks  were 
the  result  of  garbage  being  fed  to  the  hogs. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  No  man  has  a  right  to  produce  hogs  by  feeding 
garbage  without  imniunizing  the  hogs. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No^  sir;  that  is  the  solution  for  it.  If  a  man  wants  to 
feed  garbage  to  his  hogs,  he  ought  to  buy  hog  cholera  serum  and 
vaccinate  the  hogs  to  be  fed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  regulations  of  serums  and  toxins  relates  to 
other  serums  and  toxins  than  for  hog  cholera,  does  it  not? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  it  relates  to  mallein,  tuberculin,  abortion  vac- 
cines, hemorrhagic  septicemia  vaccines,  etc. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  because  it  struck 
me  that  the  first  proviso  in  this  item  was  rather  out  of  place  and,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  proviso  covers  a  whole  lot  of  things  other 
than  hog  cholera,  it  ought  to  be  in  a  separate  item. 

Dr.  AloiiLER.  The  pomt  there,  Mr.  Ajiderson,  is  the  greatest  volume 
of  the  work  is  done  on  the  hog  cholera  serum.  Vfe  have  a  large 
number  of  serum  plants  under  supervision  which  make  only  hog 
cholera  serum,  58  tnis  year,  while  only  30  plants  are  making  solely 
biological  products  like  mallein,  bacterins,  and  tuberculin.  This  last 
group  is  larger  in  the  quantity  of  products  handled,  but  smaller  in 
the  number  of  plants. 

The  next  item  will  be  found  on  page  58,  item  67^  "  for  all  necessary 
expenses  for  the  investigation,  treatment,  and  eradication  of  dourine/' 
I  only  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  that.  There  has  been  no 
request  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation,  but  I  wish  to  refer  to 
the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

In  the  areas  in  the  Central  West  and  Northwest,  where  work  on 
dourine  eradication  has  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years, 
gratifying  progress  toward  the  final  elimination  of  the  disease  has 
been  made.  In  the  State  of  Iowa  eradication  has  been  entirely  com- 
pleted, and  in  the  States  of  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota 
it  has  been  practically  completed.  While  reactors  to  the  test  in  con- 
siderable numbers  were  found  during  the  past  season  in  Montana 
and  South  Dakota,  these  numbers  form  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  animals  tested  in  those  States.  It  will  b6  neces- 
sary, however,  to  make  further  tests  of  animals  in  certain  regions 
during  the  coming  season  which  runs  from  about  April  1  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  which  includes  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

In  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  whei*e  the  work  was 
much  more  recently  begun,  a  large  amount  of  work  remains  to  be 
done.  A  comprehensive  campaign  has  been  conducted  during  the 
past  season,  during  which  large  numbers  of  animals  were  testeo,  and 
a  high  percentage  of  reactors  found,  especially  in  Arizona.  Fairly 
good  success  was  had  in  accomplishing  the  destruction  of  reacting 
animals.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  however,  the  great 
distances  from  the  railroads  to  the  horse  ranges,  and  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  animals  involved  are  owned  by  Indians  living  under  a 
tribal  form  of  government,  the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  greatest 
difficulties,  and,  as  field  transportation  has  to  be  used  extensively,  it 
is  relativelv  quite  expensive. 

If  the  advantage  gained  by  the  intensive  work  carried  on  during 
the  past  seasons  is  not  to  be  lost,  it  is  important  that  such  work  be 
continued.  It  is  hoped  that  with  another  season's  work  the  disease 
will  be  practically  eliminated  from  the  Central  and  Northwest,  but 
it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  for  some  time  in  the  two  southwest- 
ern States  named. 

With  reference  to  the  work  done  during  this  period,  there  were 
8,523  horses  tested  in  Montana,  with  173  reactors,  or  2  per  cent  In 
North  Dakota  there  were  1,372  tested,  nine  reactors,  .6  per  cent  In 
South  Dakota,  16,172  horses  tested,  105  reactors,  .6  per  cent  In 
Wyoming,  830  horses  tested,  16  reactors,  1.9  per  cent.    In  Arizona, 
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14,701  horses  tested,  with  761  reactors,  5.17  per  cent.  That  is  the 
largest  percent  of  all  the  States  wheie  this  disease  exists.  In  New 
Mexico,  there  were  3,429  horses  tested,  with  54  reactors,  the  per  cent 
being  1.57.  That  makes  a  total  of  45,027  horses  tested,  with  1,118 
reactors,  and  an  average  of  2.4  per  cent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  the  percentages  for 
other  years,  showing  your  progress  i    Will  you  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  The  percentage  for  the  last  three  vears  has 
been  a  little  under  3  per  cent.  In  1914,  2,550  cases  were  found;  in 
1915,  1,515  cases;  in  1916,  1,400  cases;  in  1917,  1,225  cases;  in  1918, 
1,018  cases. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  you  find  a  reactor,  what  do 
you  do? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Have  him  slaughtered,  and  pay  an  indemnity  of  not 
to  exceed  $100  as  the  Government's  share. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  not  found  any  way  of 
treating  it? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  find  it  jirincipally  in  stal- 
lions? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Principally  in  stallions  and  breeding  mares.  It  is 
called  horse  syphilis  and  only  occurs  in  bi'eeding  animals. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  spread  By  the  stallions? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  Our  results  this  year  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous  nests  of  disease  we  found  on 
the  Indian  reservations  in  Arizona.  Out  of  14,701  animals  tested  in 
that  State  we  found  5.17  per  cent  reactors. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  the  Indians  raise  the  kind  of 
horse  that  is  sold  elsewhere  than  where  it  is  raised  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No;  and  they  have  hundreds  of  horses  for  each  In- 
dian, where  they  only  need  to  have  four  or  five.  We  hoped  when 
this  meat  inspection  for  horses  was  established  they  would  dispose 
of  a  lot  of  horses  for  slaughter,  and  no  doubt  that  will  occur  before 
another  vear  rolls  around ;  but  there  has  scarcely  been  time  since  the 
first  of  ^uly,  the  date  that  law  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  horses  from  the  Indian  reser- 
vations are  not  apt  to  reach  the  other  sections  of  the  country  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
communication  of  the  disease  from  that  source? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir;  and  those  sections  are  quarantined  by  the 
States  so  there  is  no  possibilitj'^  of  the  horses  getting  away.  Our 
greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  the  Indians  to  round  them  up.  We  have 
to  go  there  in  the  round-up  season,  and  it  is  very  hilly  groundf  so 
you  never  catch  100  per  cent  of  the  animals  you  go  arter.  If  you 
leave  one  infected  stallion  behind  he  may  serve  fifty  or  60  mares  dur- 
ing the  next  season,  and  the  next  year  you  find  all  of  those  mares 
with  the  disease.   * 

The  Chairman.  We  started  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  in 
1918  with  the  view  of  stamping  it  out  and  solving  the  problem 

quickly. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  $100,000  was  first  appropriated.  And  last 
year  we  asked  to  have  a  reduction  made  of  $8,000,  and  that  was  done. 
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The  Chairman.  You  started  with  $99,000,  and  now  we  are  only 
down  to  $85,000.  ^ 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  might  reduce  this  materially  from 
year  to  year,  and  that  by  this  time  we  would  not  be  called  upon  for 
an  appropriation. 

Dr.  MoHLRR.  We  could  have  expected  a  reduction  had  it  not  been 
for  these  numerous  nests  of  disease  found  in  Arizona.  We  have  got 
some  hard  work  before  us  there  and  we  would  scarcely  expect  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  this  appropriation  if  we  are  to  get  through  with 
this  disease  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  full  amount? 

Dr..  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  that  disease  prevail  in  Mex- 
ico? 

Dr.  Mohler.  In  old  Mexico? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir ;  not  so  far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Not  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  You  know  live-stock  sanitary  work  down  there  is  on 
a  very  low  level ;  we  do  not  know  much  about  what  they  have  down 
there  except  by  carefully  inspecting  the  animals  which  are  imported 
into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  give  special  attention  to  Montana  and 
what  other  State? 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  want  to  give  special  attention  to  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  Montana  only  had  173  cases,  and  North  Dakota  only 
nine. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  you  made  good  progress  in  those  States  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  said  before,  we  will  clean  up  most  of 
the  Northwestern  States  in  another  year's  work.  If  we  could  go  into 
those  States  and  round  up  100  per  cent  of  the  horses,  we  could  clean 
up  all  of  them  in  one  season,  but  we  never  get  a  round-up  of  100  per 
cent;  and  if  we  leave  one  stallion  behind  you  have  50  or  60  mares,  or 
more,  served  by  him,  which  will  be  diseased  the  next  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    And  the  foals,  too? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  very  often. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Have  you  found  any  of  the  disease  farther  east 
than 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  have  never  found  it  farther  east  than  Illinois. 
We  had  an  outbreak  in  Illinois  in  1888,  and  then  it  was  carried  by 
one  stallion  from  Bloomington,  111.,  to  Bushvillc,  Nebr.,  and  thence 
to  the  Pine  Bidge  Reservation,  where  it  took  14  to  15  years  to  eradi- 
cate. That  country  is  clean  now.  It  broke  out  again  in  Montana, 
and  in  those  days  you  had  to  use  the  naked  eye  to  discover  the  disease. 
To-day,  as  a  result  of  the  investigational  work  done  by  the  bureau  we 
have  a  blood  test,  which  we  use  on  about  45,000  samples  yearly.  Our 
inspectors  take  probably  an  ounce  of  the  blood  of  those  horses  to  be 
tested,  and  the  samples  come  into  the  Washington  laboratory,  where 
inside  of  12  hours  we  can  tell  whether  the  animals  are  infected  or 
not.  If  we  had  the  old  method,  we  would  have  to  wait  until  the  dis- 
ease developed  clinical  symptoms,  whereas  now  we  catch  most  of  the 
cases  in  the  earliest  or  incipient  stage. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  the  way  they  test  the 
animal  now? 
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Dr.  MoHL£R.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  you  kill  the  animal  if  the 
test  discloses  the  presence  of  the  disease  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  It  usually  shows  clinically  in  the  genitals 
of  the  mares  and  stallions,  sometimes  only  in  the  testicles  of  the 
horse,  but  if  we  have  any  doubt  about  the  diagnosis,  we  make  a 
blood  test,  and  if  from  the  blood  test  we  detect  the  disease,  the 
animal  is  killed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  make  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination to  see  if  your  test  is  verified  ? 

Dr.  MoHi^R.  Yes,  sir.  This  test  is  very  similar  to  the  Wasser- 
mann  reaction  in  syphilis  of  man. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  50-50  proposition  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  only  done  by  voluntary  arrangement? 

Dr.  Mohle;r.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  do  not  pay  more  than  $100  for  any 
animal. 

The  Chairman.  $100  is  paid  by  the  Government  or  by  the  two? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  $100  is  the  maximum  paid  by  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  $200  a  head? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Some  States  pay  a  great  deal  more.  North  Dakota 
pays  a  very  high  price  in  some  cases,  because  they  have  got  a  good 
many  pure-bred  Percheron  horses  in  North  Dakota. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  arbitrary  figure? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  an  arbitrary  figure. 

The  Chairman.  You  enter  into  an  agreement? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  trouble  about  that? 

Dr.  MoHLEH.  No,  sir;  no  trouble  at  all.  Of  course,  we  do  not  have 
to  use  that  maximum  for  the  mustangs  and  bronchos;  we  can  get 
along  with  from  $25  to  $40  in  the  appraisements  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  next  item  is  number  69,  on  page  60,  "For  ad- 
ditional expenses  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  meat-inspec- 
tion act  of  June  30,  1906/'  This  item  is  the  one  that  carries  a  sup- 
plementary appropriation  for  the  meat-inspection  service  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  provided  in  the  acts 
of  June  30,  1906.  What  we  ask  for  here  is  to  have  the  phrase  in- 
serted, "  including  the  purchase  of  tags,  labels,  stamps,  and  certifi- 
cates printed  in  course  of  manufacture,"  the  idea  being  to  obtain 
permission  to  purchase  these  labels,  certificates,  tags,  and  stam|)s 
m  the  open  market  instead  of  having  to  go  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  We  have  always  found  it  took  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
get  these  supplies  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  their 
bid  was  always  higher  than  the  outside  bids  had  been.  We  think 
it  is  desirable  to  he  given  the  privilege  of  buying  thcvse  things  in 
the  open  market,  and  the  language  suggested  is  identical  to  that 
giving  similar  authority  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  buying  like 
suppUes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  the  words  "  printed  in  course  of  manu- 
facture "  mean  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Take,  for  example,  the  Denison  tag  which  contains 
the  words  "  U.  S.  Retained ''  or  "  U.  S.  Condemned,"  for  our  meat- 
inspection  work.  These  words  are  printed  on  the  tags  in  course  of 
their  manufacture.    I  have  never  seen  them  make  uiose  tags;  but 
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you  know  the  Denison  tag,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Anderson  ?  We  require 
the  words  "  U.  S.  Retained  "  to  be  printed  on  certain  kinds  of  these 
tags,  and  other  tags  are  marked  "  U.  S.  Condemned,"  and  they  are 
all  printed  in  the  course  of  manufacture.  They  are  printed  before 
they  put  in  the  eyelets  on  one  end  of  the  tags  and  before  they  tie 
the  strings  to  them. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  mean  while  they  are  manufacturing  these  tags, 
the  printing  is  put  in  there  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  the  printing  occurs  before  the  tag  is  com- 
pleted, before  the  eyelet  is  put  in  and  the  serial  number  given. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  don't  you  make  the  packers 
pay  for  these  tags;  they  are  put  on  their  stuff? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  but  it  is  our  only  means  of  identification.  If 
we  allow  the  packers  to  control  the  retained  tags  and  the  condemned 
tags,  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  possible.  Those  are  supplies  we 
want  to  keep  under  our  own  lock  and  key. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  could  have  the  control  of 
them ;  they  would  simply  comply  with  your  order. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  think  anything  that  has  to  do  with  the  retention  or 
condemnation  of  meat  ought  to  be  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  our 
inspector's  without  any  control  by  the  packers  in  any  sense  of  the 
word. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  How  much  do  these  tags  cost  per  year? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  $5,000  or  $6,000.  It  is  a  very  small  amount.  This 
new  language  is  added  in  view  of  the  difficulty  we  have  in  obtaining 
promptly  supplies  of  this  character  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  which  apparently  is  not  properly  equipped  for  this  sort  of 
manufacture.  The  language  of  recent  enactments  relative  to  print- 
ing, strictly  construed,  prevents  the  departments  from  securing  such 
supplies  from  any  other  source  than  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
except  with  the  previous  consent  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. We  have  had  the  consent  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
to  get  this  work  done  on  the  outside  up  to  the  present  time,  but  what 
we  want  to  do  is  to  have  it  in  the  law  so  that  every  time  we  want 
$1,000  worth  of  retained  tags,  stamps,  or  labels  we  won't  have  to  go 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  for  permission. 

Mr.  McIjaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  get  a 
supply  at  the  printing  shops  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Less  than  half  the  cost  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  They  are  not  fitted  up  with  the  machines  for  putting  the 
eyelets  and  things  of  that  kind  in  the  tags,  like  the  Denison  people 
and  some  of  these  other  manufacturers. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Is  that  true  of  all  things? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  open  market? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  would  not  want  to  say,  but  I  know  the  open  market 
is  cheaper  on  special  lines. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  But  on  this  item,  if  you  were  allowed  to  go  in  the 
open  market,  you  would  save  between  $2,500  and  $3,000? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  we  could. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  you  have  eliminated  some  of  the  language 
of  the  bill  of  last  year.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  the 
language  which  is  now  left  is  sufficient  to  cover  equine  investiga- 
tions ? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  asked  for  the  elimination  of  that  particular 
phraseology,  because  we  consider  it  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  legislative  part  of  it  is  unnecessary,  but  I  am 
afraid  there  is  no  authority  in  the  language  left  to  carry  on  the 
^uine  inspection  or  to  pay  tor  equine  inspection. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  suggestion  was  brought  up  by  the  legal  mem- 
bers of  the  department,  and  they  considered  it  merely  complicated  the 
accounting  and  was  unnecessary.  I  do  not  recall  the  language  in 
last  year's  bill  about  equine  insf)ection. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Perhaps  the  situation  Mr.  Anderson  has  in  mind 
would  be  met  by  leaving  out  the  words  "  by  the  act  of  March  4, 1907." 

Mr.  Anderson.  Or  by  including  the  act  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  simplest  way  would  be  to  strike  out  "  by  the 
act  of  March  4, 1907." 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  impression  is  that  this  equine  provision  you 
had  last  year  is  not  specifically  indicated  as  an  amendment  of  the 
meat-inspection  act.    6ut  we  can  go  into  that  matter  later  on. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  many  applications  have  you  had  for  the  use  of 
this  horse-meat  inspection  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  had  about  five  or  six  applications.  There 
is  one  plant  now  in  Cincinnati  where  we  are  inspecting  horse  meat, 
and  they  are  shipping  all  their  products  to  Holland. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  all  shipped  abroad,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Most  of  it;  yes,  sir.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
a  number  of  firms  that  have  requested  mformation,  and  are 
getting  ready  to  start  inspection.  The  Hudson  Bay  Co.  is  inter- 
ested m  two  or  three  plants  in  the  West,  and  their  representatives 
are  now  in  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  gettings  orders  for,  1 
think,  30.000  pounds  a  week — qnite  a  large  supply.  The  trouble 
now  is  the  rate  -of  exchange.  That  is  holding  up  this  business. 
They  are  going  to  see  if  they  can  not  supply  the  horse  meat  from 
this  countrj'  and  have  those  countries  supply  olive  oil  or  other  prod- 
uct laid  down  to  them  in  New  York.  They  are  trving  to  provide 
for  a  system  of  bartering  instead  of  an  outright  sale.  The  rate  of 
exchange  is  stopping  this  horse-meat  business  more  than  anjiihing 
else. 

Mr.  McLaugiiun  of  Michigan.  That  applies  to  everything? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  Yes,  sir.  The  Hudson  Bay  Co.  is  deeply  interested, 
and  they  are  contracting  with  plants  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Candler.  Horse  meat  is  used  only  for  export;  it  is  not  used 
in  this  country,  at  all? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  used  a  little  in  this  country.  They  have  a  Fed- 
eral plant  at  Cincinnati,  and  there  are  local  plants  at  St.  Louis, 
Milwaukee,  Portland,  Oreg.,  etc.,  where  they  sell  horse  meat  locally. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  do  you  like  it? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  have  eaten  some  samples  of  dried  beef  and  Salami 
sausage,  produced  in  Wisconsin,  and  I  nad  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring 
some  samples  of  them  here,  but  Mr.  Chappel,  who  promised  these 
suppUes,  IS  now  in  France  getting  orders. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  furnish  us  with  some  of  the 
meat,  and  not  to  let  us  know  what  it  is  until  after  we  have  tried  it. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  You  would  not  hesitate  to  eat  it  after  you  had  tasted 
a  sample,  because  it  is  very  good. 

Mr.  McLauohlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  Hudson  Bay  Co.  a  Cana- 
dian company  ? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  the  old  Hudson  Bay  Co.  of  Cooper's  tales. 
Their  head  office  is  at  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Jacowa Y.  What  is  this  horse  meat  worth  a  ooiind  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  New  York,  when  they  were  selling  it  a  year  or 
so  ago,  it  was  15  and  18  cents  a  pound.  Horse  steaks  were  selling 
for  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  price  compare  with  other  meat? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  At  that  time  it  was  over  50  per  cent  cheaper  than 
beef. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  price  of  the  horse  compai-e  with 
the  price  of  cattle? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  met  a  number  of  Montana  horsemen  at  the  inter- 
national convention  in  Chicago,  last  week,  and  thev  were  bemoaning 
the  fact  that  these  horse-meat  dealers  were  not  taking  their  horses; 
that  the  horses  were  in  a  sleek  condition,  and  they  were  willing  to 
sell  a  number  of  them  at  $25  a  head.  They  were  afraid^  if  they  liad 
to  winter  them,  that  next  spring  they  would  be  very  thin,  and  these 
horsemen  were  very  much  upset  about  the  failure  of  the  exporters 
to  take  the  horses  off  their  hands. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  number  of  plants  slaughtering  for 
local  consumption? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  about  five  or  six;  but  there  is  only  one  (Cin- 
cinnati) that  has  Federal  inspection. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  in  Milwaukee? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  not  under  Federal  inspection. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  under  Federal  inspection? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  Cincinnati ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Is  it  not  about  200  per  cent  cheaper  than  beerf  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  At  the  time  I  mention,  beef  was  selling  about  40  cents 
and  they  were  selling  horse  steaks  for  18  cents. 

Mr.  jACowAr.  They  are  not  selling  here  for  that. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Not  here.  I  am  talking  about  Ne?w  York  City  now — 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  do  not  think  they  were  in  New  York  City.  I 
think  you  are  in  error  about  it. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  think  Mr.  Konimel  had  one  of  our  men  go  up  there, 
and  was  not  that  his  report? 

Mr.  Eommel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  He  must  have  gotten  a  wholesale  price  on  beef. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  was  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  This  in- 
spection reguirettnent  has  been  effective  only  since  July,  you  know, 
and  none  or  those  fellows  could  have  inspection  unless  they  adopted 
our  requirements.  This  firm  in  Brooklyn  I  am  speaking  of  has  not 
met  all  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Is  there  any  requirement  about  the  conditon  of  the 
horse? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Oh,  yes.  He  has  to  he  inspected,  antemortem  and 
post-mortem  both,  the  same  as  the  cow,  sheep,  and  hog. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  You  can  not  get  a  steak  for  50  cents  or  a  roast  for 
60  cents  here  and  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  And,  as  I  understand  it,  the  price  here  is  somewhat  parallel 
to  the  price  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  MOHLER.  I  have  paid  as  high  as  62  cents  for  a  steak  hc?re  and 
as  low  as  40  cents,  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  That  would  make  your  percentage  wrong.  You  say 
about  50  per  cent ;  that  would  be  150  per  cent. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  figuring  differently.  I  am  using  the  price 
of  beefsteak  as  a  100  per  cent  basis,  while  you  are  taking  the  pried 
of  horse  steak  for  your  basis  of  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Candler.  All  this  horse  meat  is  required  to  be  stamped  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  with  a  green  branding  ink. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
inhale  meat  supply  and  whether  it  is  used  in  this  country! 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  The  Bureau  of  Chemj^try  has  been 
doing  some  work  with  the  fish  foods.  We  have  not  been  doing  any- 
thing on  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Eradication  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  is  only  one  other  item  that  comes  under  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  that  is  the  continuation  of  the  in- 
surance fund  for  a  possible  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
That  is  in  your  bound  copy,  over  in  the  back  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Page  281,  item  No.  8. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Comparatively  small  sums  have  been  expended  in 
maintaining  a  vigilant  lookout  for  symptoms  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease among  all  susceptible  animals  received  at  public  stock  markets. 
At  all  the  central  markets  where  the  disease  has  existed  and  in  trade 
channels  through  which  it  has  been  spread  in  previous  outbreaks 
experienced  veterinarians  are  stationed  especially  for  work  under 
this  project.  The  number  of  such  employees  has  been  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  year  because  of  the  possibility  of  infection  being 
introduced  through  the  return  of  American  forces  and  material  from 
allied  countries  in  Europe  in  which  the  disease  prevails.  Extra 
precautions  have  been  and  are  being  taken  because  or  this  possibility. 
All  suspicious  cases  of  disease  among  susceptible  animals  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  which  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bureau,  are 
promptly  investigated. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  there 
is  more  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  southern  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  Holland,  and  England  than  has  existed  for  the  last 
15  years. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  there  any  alarm  felt  about  it 
in  this  country ;  have  there  been  any  scares  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  have  been  some  scares,  but  investigations  have 
proved  them  without  any  foundation. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  war? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  These  outbreaks  in  England  have  been 
accounted  for  by  the  sanitary  authorities  of  Great  Britain  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  return  of  the  soldiers  from  France  who  bring  in 
the  infection. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  How  can  they  transmit  that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  bring  it  home  on  their  shoes,  clothing,  gloves, 
or  on  souvenirs  they  pick  up  around  the  barnyards,  on  helmets,  and 
things  of  that  kind;  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  particular  thing, 
but  all  thase  things  are  potential  means  of  carrying  the  disease  from 
France  to  England. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  you  are  afraid  of  that? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where 
the  infection  has  come  into  this  country  in  that  way  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEiL  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  the  men  have  been  back  long 
enough  now  so  that  if  they  brought  any  of  it  with  them,  it  would 
show  up  by  now  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes.  I  think  the  cootie  helped  as  much  as  anjtiung 
else  in  prevej^ting  us  from  having  foot-and-mouth  virus  bi-ought  in,, 
because  the  soldiers  were  disinfected  before  they  embarked  on  the 
other  side,  their  clothing  was  taken  off,  disinfected  and  washed  in 
antiseptic  solution,  and  then  when  they  got  on  this  side  they  were 
treated  in  the  same  way.  I  think  the  fact  that  they  were  so  well  dis- 
infected to  get  rid  of  the  cootie,  helped  us  considerably  in  not  hav- 
ing any  outbreak  from  the  virus  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  that 
might  have  been  carried  on  their  clothing  and  other  materials. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  That  is  what  I  mean.  What  I  was  trying  to  ascer- 
tain was  whether  or  not  there  was  any  evidence  of  that  disease; 
whether  you  found  any  evidence  of  that  disease  in  this  country  and 
had  traced  it  to  the  soldiers. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No.  There  has  been  no  case  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease in  this  country  since  the  last  outbreak,  which  was  eradicated  in 
the  spring  of  1916. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  spoke  of  the  increase  in 
France  and  England.  What  is  the  percentage  of  increase;  has  it 
been  large? 

Dr.  Mohler.  In  the  latest  French  magazines,  I  see  that  the  min- 
ister of  agriculture  of  France  has  pronounced  it  as  an  epizootic  in 
southern  France,  in  the  Marseille  section,  and  I  saw  a  letter  from 
Sir  Stewart  Stockman,  of  Great  Britain,  a  few  weeks  ago,  saying  it 
was  quite  serious  in  England  on  account  of  the  mysterious  occurrence 
of  those  outbreaks. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  was  some  talk  when  tliis 
outbreak  of  1916  occurred  that  it  was  brought  in  in  hides  from 
Argentina  and  Venezuela — or  where  was  that?  • 

Dr.  Mohler.  From  South  America.  That  was  because  the  first 
case  occurred  in  Niles,  Mich.,  not  very  far  from  a  tannery  located  in 
that  town ;  but  absolutely  no  connection  could  be  established  between 
the  hides  there  and  the  outbreak. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  determined  in  your  own 
minds  where  it  came  from? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir.    There  was  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  unexpended^  balance 
of  the  two  million  and  a  half? 

Dr.  Mohler.  About  $514,000.  I^ast  year  we  expended  about  $45,- 
000  in  looking  up  these  reported  cases  and  in  having  men  at  the 
stockyards  looking  for  this  particular  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  spend  of  this  $1,000,000  last 
year? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Not  a  cent.  We  have  not  spent  any  of  that  in  any 
year  since  it  was  included  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  draw  on  that  $2,500,000  all  the  time? 
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Dr.  MoHLEs.  Yes;  and  the  $1,000,000  is  to  be  spent  only  in  case 
of  an  outbreak.  That  is  an  insurance  fund  in  case  an  outbreak  oc- 
curs at  some  time  when  Congress  is  not  in  session. 

The  Chaikman.  At  the  same  time,  you  spend  some  money? 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  spent  thus  far  about  $2,000,000 
of  the  $2,500,000? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  the  only  money  appropriated  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  and  most  of  that  was  used  in  the  purchase 
of  the  aflfected  and  exposed  cattle  during  the  last  outbreak  four  years 
ago. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  never  spent  any  money  better  than  that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  spend  last  year? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  $45,499.27.  That  leaves  a  balance  of  $614,000  of 
that  original  $2,500,000  appropriated  about  four  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  the  current  year? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  for  the  fiscal  year  just  past,  you  know.  I 
mean  the  last  fiscal  year ;  we  spent  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1919.  That 
leaves  $514,000  as  the  balance. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  this  year? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  do  not  have  an  account  of  that  expense  with  me. 
There  has  not  been  much  spent  except  the  salaries  of  these  men  at 
the  stockyards  and  the  investigation  of  two  or  three  scares. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  probably  be  about  the  same? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Probably  about  the  same,  unless  numerous  scares 
come  in.  We  have  to  send  men  a  good  many  miles  sometimes  when 
there  has  been  a  report  of  a  foot-and-moutn  outbreak  at  some  re- 
mote point. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  a  memorandum  of  the 
number  of  men  employed  on  this  particular  work? 

Mr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLrAUGHLiN  of  Michigan.  Have  you  in  mind  how  many  there 
are? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No;  I  have  not  the  full  data  here.  We  always  send 
our  most  experienced  men.  For  instance,  the  last  scare  we  had 
was  a  reported  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  southern  Illi- 
nois. We  had  an  expert  in  Chicago,  so  instead  of  sending  a  man 
from  the  nearest  point  to  southern  Illinois,  which  would  have  been 
East  St.  Louis,  we  took  the  expert  from  Chicago  and  sent  him  a 
couple  hundred  miles  to  investigate  that  report.  We  think  it  is 
better  to  send  a  man  that  extra  distance  who  knows  the  disease 
rather  than  to  use  a  man,  only  25  miles  away,  who  has  not  so  much 
experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  all  your  veterinarians  are  on  the  lookout 
for  this? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes ;  they  are.  But  we  have  some  who  are  more  ex- 
perienced than  others. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  man  in  Chicago  is  engaged 
on  the  work  regularly? 

Dr.  MohLer.  Only  when  an  investigation  in  that  zone  is  required, 
and  all  we  charge  against  the  foot-and-mouth  fund  is  for  his  time 
and  trip.    The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  the  department  has  a 
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man  at  the  East  St.  Louis  stockyards,  25  miles  away,  but  his  judg- 
ment would  not  have  been  as  good  to  me  as  the  judgment  of  the  ex- 
perienced man  in  Chicago,  who  has  gone  through  all  these  out- 
breaks from  1902  on.  I  always  try  to  get  the  best  judgment  of  the 
best  man  in  these  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  employ  anybody  for  this  service? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  At  all  the  important  stockyards  we  have  one  man 
employed  from  tliis  particular  fimd. 

The  Chairman.  Only  one  man  employed  permanently? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  One  man  employed  permanently  at  each  of  the 
stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  At  how  many  stockyards? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  About  27. 

Mr.  IlcBEY.  He  does  not  do  this  work  alone? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  this  meat-inspection  service  have  you  any  unex- 
pended  money  for  the  salaries  of  the  meat  inspectors  that  you  have 
not  used? 

• 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Money  that  was  appropriated  last  year  for  promo- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir;  every  penny  of  that  has  been  used  up. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  because  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  something  done.  I  know  of  some  of  the  meat  inspectors,  in 
some  of  our  larger  cities,  at  least,  because  I  hear  so  nmch  about  them, 
who  are  practically  destitute. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  and  Mr.  Rainey  got  every- 
thing there  was. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  did  not  get  enough. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  got  it  all  nailed  down. 

Mr.  Rainet.  The  whole  morning  and  part  of  yesterday  has  been 
taken  up  witli  the  discussion  of  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in 
cattle,  in  sheep,  in  horses,  in  hogs.  Now,  we  just  ought  to  stop  here 
for  a  moment  and  find  out  if  we  can  not  eradicate  a  little  of  the 
tuberculosis  in  a  few  human  beings  who  are  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Lidustry.  Last  year,  in  the 
general  appropriation,  this  committee  allotted  $120  increase  to  the 
veterinarians  and  inspectors,  but  they  did  not  allow  it  to  the  clerks, 
to  the  girls  employed  in  the  department  who  assist  the  veterinarians 
in  the  various  offices  scattered  through  the  various  stockyards 
throughout  the  country.  I  imderstand  the  niling  of  the  Secretarv  was 
they  had  no  appropriation  for  them  and  therefore  could  not  allow 
them  an  increase.  And  right  on  this  point,  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  doctor  and  to  serve  notice  on  the  subcommittee  that 
when  the  time  for  it  to  consider  this  comes  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
ask  the  privilege  of  appearing  to  ask  that  the  clerks  be  gi^anted  the 
increase  of  $120.    I  think  there  are  about  250  clerks;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  MoTiLF.R.  Two  hundred  and  fiftv,  about. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Who  would  be  entitled  to  that?  That  would  amount 
to  about  $oO,000  for  human  beings,  many  of  them  probably  with 
families  and  large  families,  to  prevent  not  only  tuberculosis  in  those 
families  but  in  their  children.  That  is  of  paramount  importance. 
That  is  No.  1.  I  think  the  animals  are  secondary.  The  second  thinff 
I  want  to  call  the  doctor's  attention  to  is  this,  that  in  the  Bureau  of 
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Animal  Industry  you  have  grade  No.  1  and  grade  No.  2  lay  inspec- 
tors. There  are  a  number  of  those  grade  No.  2  lay  inspectors  that 
i-eceive  about  $1,500  a  year.    Is  that  correct,  Doctor? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  A  very  few.    Most  of  them  receive  only  $1,320. 

Mr.  Rainet.  There  are  a  number  that  receive  $1,500? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  there  are  some. 

Mr.  Rainet.  I  think  there  are  about  600  grade  No.  2  inspectors 
that  receive  $1,320  a  year  that  have  been  in  the  service  for  over  five 
years.  Now,  there  is  dissatisfaction  among  those  men.  They  are 
working  alongside  of  men  receiving  $1,500  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work,  and  they  are  receiving  only  $1,320.  Let  me  cite  a  practical 
illustration.  A  fellow  out  in  the  stockyards  by  the  name  of  Jack 
Murphy  has  been  with  the  Government  for  28  years.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent out  in  the  hog  department  in  the  stockyards  proper.  Jack  Mur- 
phy has  trained  most  of  the  veterinarians  and  most  of  the  grade  1 
inspectors  that  have  been  brought  into  the  stockyards.  He  is  a 
fellow  who  knows  the  business  thoroughly ;  he  has  the  confidence  of 
all  the  men  there,  and  he  is  only  getting  $1,320  a  year.  Now,  there 
is  no  chance,  according  to  some  system  or  method  oi  procedure  of  the 
department,  for  him  to  be  advanced  to  $1,500,  other  than  certain 
marks  that  they  give,  a  sort  of  civil-service  requirement  of  efficiency. 
Now,  Jack  may  not  have  the  intelligence  to  pass  an  efficiency  exami- 
nation, but  I  will  say  to  Dr.  Mohler,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Houston 
that  Jack  Murphy  can  go  to  any  packing  house  in  the  country,  along- 
side of  any  vetermarian,  with  the  exception  of  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Mohler  here,  and  Kieman,  and  some  or  the  scientific  gentlemen  (who 
I  also  insist  are  greatly  underpaid),  and  Jack  Murphy  can  do  as 
efficient  work  as  anybody  out  in  the  stockyards,  and  he  is  only  getting 
now  $1,320  a  year. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  the  object  or  the  desire  of  this  conunittee  to 
appropriate  $2,500,000  for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle 
and  appropriate  $1,000,000  for  viruses  and  these  other  ingredients  to 
prevwit  this  disease  in  animals  and  neglect  the  men  carrying  on  this 
mspection  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  He  is  one  of  the  large  number  of 
second-grade  inspectors? 

Mr.  Rainky.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wn^ON.  And  there  are  a  lot  more  just  like  Jack  Murphy. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  men  with  large  families.  This  Jack  Murphy 
you  are  speaking  of  raised  a  large  family  and  raised  them  well,  and 
they  have  to  struggle  to  get  along. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  there  not  some  way,  after  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and  they  show  their  capacity,  by  which  that 
man  can  be  passed  to  first  graae? 

Dr.  MoHixB.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  our  grade  2  is  really  the  first  grade 
so  far  as  quality  and  technical  experience  are  concerned.  Jack 
Murphy  is  one  of  a  large  number,  and  to  promote  them  all  will  re- 
<iuire  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  ap- 
propriated. They  were  all  promoted  last  July,  of  course,  as  a  result 
of  the  eflTort  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Rainey 
and  others,  but  the  amount  was  very  small  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  their  activities  and  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much? 

164315—20 23 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  $120  per  annum. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Previous  to  that  they  were  getting  $1^00.  Here  is 
the  idea :  I  think  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  if  a  man  has  been 
in  the  department  for  five  years,  working  alongside  of  another  fel- 
low getting  $1,500  a  vear,  and  especially  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work,  both  being  capable,  they  both  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 
.  salary.  If  the  man*  is  not  as  efficient  as  the  man  getting  $1,500  a* 
year,  then  he  ought  to  be  discharged.  I  have  called  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Harrison  said  that  it  takes  so  much 
time  and  red  tape  to  discharge  them,  and  there  should  be  permission 
given  to  the  department,  after  they  have  served  a  certain  apprentice- 
wiip  and  show  ability  for  this  particular  kind  of  work,  to  pay  th^a 
the  same  amount  of  salary  as  the  man  working  alongside  of  them  and 
receiving  $1,500. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  title  of  the  man  work- 
ing alongside  of  them  and  receiving  $1,500? 

Mr.  Rainey.  He  is  grade  2. 

Dr.  MoHLBR.  No;  a  veterinary  inspector. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Won't  that  be  worked  out  in  the  work  of  the  Be- 
classification  Commission? 

Mr.  Rainey.  No;  the  distinction  there  is,  if  you  delay  until  the 
Reclassification  Committee  takes  it  up,  it  will  start  out  on  the  basis 
of  $1,320,  and  the  fellow  would  still  not  have  the  same  opportunity 
as  the  fellow  getting  $1,500.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  ironed  out  and 
they  ought  to  be  put  on  a  par  now,  and  then  let  the  Reclassification 
Commission  handle  it  altogether. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  would  be  the  objection  to 
putting  them  all  on  a  par?  You  speak  of  Mr.  Murphy  being  par- 
ticularly efficient. 

Mr.  Raixey.  I  just  happened  to  run  across  him. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  are  others? 

Mr.  Rainey.  A  great  number. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Who  are  unusually  efficient  as 
compared  with  the  large  number  that  are  employed  ?  Why  would  it 
not  be  well  to  create  another  grade  and  to  select  those  like  Mr. 
Murphy  and  to  put  them  in  that  other  grade,  with  a  proper  increase 
in  salary,  and  not  to  increase  them  alH  Perhaps  some  of  them,  a 
great  number  of  them,  do  not  deserve  it  as  Jack  Murphy  does. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  reason  I  cite  Jack  Murphy's  case  in  particular, 
is  that  I  go  out  in  the  stockyards  occasionally,  and  I  met  this  man 
one  day  at  the  stone  gate  and  began  to  discuss  the  question  of  salary 
with  hini.  He  told  me  the  length  of  time  he  had  been  there,  about 
28  years,  and  how  nuich  he  was  getting,  and  then  I  inquired  of  others 
out  there  about  Jack  Murphy  and  his  efficiency  and  found  he  was 
considered  by  a  number  of  men  out  there  as  one  of  the  best  men  they 
have. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  looks  to  me  like  there  ought  to 
be  a  regrading  and  perhaps  another  class  created. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Perhaps  a  class  2-A. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  this  man.  Jack  Murphy,  taught  these 
veterinary  inspectors? 

Mr.  Rainey.  When  they  first  come  out  of  college  they  are  just 
theorists. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  thev  have  to  co  through  a  course  of  study  ? 

Mr.  Raikey.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  ability  of. 
those  men. 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  This  man  is  a  very  good  practical  man  and  knows 
the  hog  busine^  from  a  to  z,  and  also  all  the  commission  men.  You 
and  I  could  go  into  the  yards  and  on  the  first  day  we  would  have  to 
be  shown  bv  somebodv  the  rules  of  the  game,  how  the  hogs  are  un- 
loaded at  tne  docks,  how  they  are  brought  to  the  scales,  and  how 
purchases  are  made,  and  things  of  that  mnd. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  could  he  not  go  through  some  school  as  a 
man  who  is  given  a  course  of  study  ? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  A  ^at  number  of  lay  inspectors  have  done  so  and 
become  veterinary  mspectors. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Can  you  not  work  it  out  along  the  line  suggested  by 
Mr.  McLaughlin,  of  making  another  srade? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  could  if  we  had  tne  money,  but  we  have  not  the 
money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  much  more  money  would  it  take?  Mr.  Rainey 
estimated  $30,000. 

Mr.  Rainey.  That  is  for  the  clerks — these  girls  and  men. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  About  how  much  would  it  take? 

Mr.  Rainey.  There  are  600  men,  approximately,  who  have  been  in 
the  department  for  more  than  five  years,  receiving  onlv  $1,320.  To 
raise  them  all  it  would  approximate  about  $140,000;  from  $140,000 
to  $150,000.  To  grade  them  according  to  Mr.  McLaughlin's  sugges- 
tion it  would  not  take  that  much.    About  $100,000,  do  you  think? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  would  help  a  great  deal,  of  course. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  good  man  ought  to  be  raised, 
but  in  every  bunch  like  that,  600  of  them,  there  are  a  lot  who  just 
travel  along  with  no  particular  eflBciency  and  who  are  not  deserving 
of  an  increase.  I  believe  in  giving  an  increase  to  those  who  deserve 
it,  and  it  might  be  done  by  creating  another  grade,  to  which  these 
deserving  ones  can  be  elevated. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Will  you  work  out  some  suggestion  along  that  line, 
Doctor,  keeping  in  mind  a  $100,000  increase? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  will  see  that  the  deserving  men  get  it  if  we  re- 
ceive the  $100,000.    We  could  establish  a  subdivision  of  grade  2. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  us  know  how  much  it  will  take,  whether  it  is 
$100,000  or  some  other  amount. 

Mr.  McLatjohun  of  Michigan.  There  are  Always  in  a  bunch  like 
that  some  who  are  efficient  and  some  inefficient  workers,  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  injustice  done. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Who  would  say  they  are  efficient  and  ought  to  be 
promoted? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  to  depend  solely  on  the  decision  of  the  in- 
spector in  charge  where  these  men  are  working. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  have  a  record  of  the  men? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  a  record,  and  we  divide  them  into  classes 
A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  class  A  men  are  those  who  should  be  promoted 
at  once;  the  B  men  are  those  doing  good  work  and  should  be  j^ro- 
moted  at  the  average  rate :  the  C  men  are  those  fellows  who  are  just 
getting  by;  and  the  class  u  men  are  the  fellows  who  should  be  dis- 
missed or  demoted. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  would  be  affected  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Rainey  ?    They  are  the  clerks  outside  of  Washington! 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes.  Thev  include  only  the  meat-inspection  clerks 
and  are  about  250  in  number. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  draw  the  line  on  the  meat-inspection 
clerks  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  would  be  (juite  a  discrimination  against  the 
clerks  in  the  tick-eradication  service,  the  hog-cholera  work,  the  virus 
and  serum  offices,  and  the  other  divisions  if  you  did  not  include  them 
also. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  question  also  arises  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
desirable  to  consider  only  the  clerks  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try. There  are  a  number  of  employees  in  otJier  branches  of  the  de- 
partment in  essentially  the  same  situation.  If  you  will  glance 
through  these  estimates  you  will  see  that  a  number  of  laborers  at 
$540  and  $600  a  year  are  provided  for.  How  can  they  exist,  much 
less  live,  on  such  salaries?  I  do  not  want  the  committee  to  get  the 
impression  that  the  situation  to  which  Mr.  Rainey  refers  exists  only 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  or  onlv  in  the  meat-inspection 
service  of  that  bureau.  If  the  employees  of  these  branches  are  to  be 
considered,  the  employees  of  other  bureaus  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  outside  of  Wash- 
ington who  would  be  affected  by  this? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  the  meat-inspection  work,  there  are  about  250  that 
would  be  covered. 

The  Chairman.  Employed  at  the  various  markets? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  salary  compare  with  the  salary 
paid  here  in  Washington? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  a  little  bit  lower. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  lower? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  About  $200. 

The  Chairman.  $200  a  month? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  No;  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  bonus? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  they  all  get  the  benefit  of  the  congressional 
bonus. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  bonus  that  is  paid  here? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  about  $200  less ;  why  the  discrimination  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  try  to  select  the  outstanding  clerks,  the  best 
equipped,  the  highest  type  field  clerks,  and  bring  them  into  Wash- 
ington. If  we  learn  of  such  $1,200  clerks  in  Mississippi  or  Texas  we 
try  to  bring  them  in  here  if  we  can,  and  naturally  we  give  them  a 
$200  increase  if  there  is  such  a  vacancy. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  these  clerks  are  less  efficient 
than  those  employed  here? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No ;  but  we  have  a  higher  average  of  efficiency  in  our 
Washington  offices.  I  am  speaking  about  the  average.  We  have 
some  very  fine  clerks  in  all  these  outside  positions. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  clerks? 

Dr.  Mohijur.  Yes,  sir.  The  average  skill  of  the  clerks  here  in 
Washington,  due  to  their  more  varied  and  longer  experience,  is 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  clerks  in  the  field.    That  is  because, 
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as  I  said  before,  we  tty  to  select  the  outstanding  clerks  in  the  field 
positions  and  bring  them  into  Washin^n  if  we  can  get  them  to 
come.  Some  of  them  prefer  to  stay  in  uieir  home  towns,  and  there- 
fore we  have  a  nmnber  of  exceptions  to  the  average  I  am  speak- 
ing^of. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  living? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  live  cheaper  in  their  homes  than  by 
coming  to  Washington. 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  consider  there  is  a  much  higher  living  cost  in 
Washington  than  on  the  outside  where  most  of  our  men  are  located. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  would  not  applv  to  all  the  plants  in  all 
the  cities?  It  would  cost  as  much  to  live  in  Chicago  as  it  does  to 
live  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  can  live  in  Chicago  much 
cheaper.  I  make  that  statement  because  of  my  experience  here  for 
a  couple  of  years.  But  the  distinction  of  Dr.  Mohler  about  the 
better  caliber  of  the  clerks  in  Washington,  those  they  can  attract 
to  come  to  Washington,  they  may  come  so  as  to  be  at  the  seat  of  the 
National  Capital,  and  they  are  willing  to  work  here  for  a  few  year§ 
to  see  Washington  and  its  environments  and  to  get  acquainted  with 
its  historic  spot;  while  back  in  Chicago  the  little  boys  and  girls  do 
not  want  to  leave  their  home  environment  and  they  stay  at  home  and 
are  willing  to  work  back  there  for  $1,200  a  year  where  thev  would 
probably  have  a  more  lucrative  stipend  if  they  came  to  Washington. 
Now  all  we  ask  is  that  the  efficient  clerks  out  there  receive  $10  a 
month  increase  the  same  as  was  granted  to  the  lay  inspectors  and 
%'eterinarians  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  doctor  says  they  pay  $10  a  month  less  because 
it  costs  $10  less  a  month  to  live  there. 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  not  the  only  thing,  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  then  they  are  receiving  as  much 
as  the  others,  are  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Probably,  considering  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
living.  We  have  men  who  prefer  to  go  back  to  their  homes  and  take 
lei«  money.  For  instance,  we  had  a  man  not  long  ago  who  went 
back  to  Chicago  and  was  willing  to  go  for  $200  less  rather  than  to 
stay  in  the  city  of  Washington.  And  we  had  a  similar  case  recently, 
where  the  man  went  back  to  Philadelphia  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  when 
he  was  getting  $1,600  hei^e.  The  position  in  Philadelphia  only  paid 
$1,500,  but  he  was  willing  to  be  reduced  $100  in  order  to  get  back 

home. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  take  into  consideration  the  service  ren- 
dered? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  service  rendered  there  compare  with 
the  service  rendered  here?  Does  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living 
here  counterbalance  the  other? 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  average  training  of  the  clerks  in  our  Washington 
offices  is  greater  than  the  average  training  of  the  clerks  in  the  field, 
and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  paid  more,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of 
living.  Their  responsibilities  are  greater ;  they  have  greater  oppor- 
tunities to  show  ability  than  thej  do  in  some  of  the  field  stations,  and 
it  is  harder  work  of  a  more  varied  character. 
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The  Chairman.  Then,  according  to  your  statement,  the  increase 
would  not  be  justifiable? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  want  to  see  them  all  increased ;  I  think  they  ^ould 
all  be  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  they  all  are  increased,  there  would  be  no 
justification? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  think  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  clerks  in  the 
other  divisions  of  the  bureau  to  have  the  clerks  in  the  meat-inspection 
service  increased  and  they  be  left  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  say  I  think  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  have  the 
clerks  of  one  division  promoted  and  leave  out  the  clerks  in  the  other 
divisions — ^the  Dairy  Division,  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  the 
-Tuberculosis  Eradication  Division,  etc.  All  these  clerks  are  on  the 
statutory  roll  and  the  clerks  in  these  other  divisions  can  not  be  cared 
for  from  the  lump  funds  as  they  could  if  they  were  professional  or 
technical  employees. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  How  do  the  salaries  compare  with  the  clerks  in  the 
Post  OflBce  Department? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  salaries  paid  in  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  less — very  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  some  distinction  between  the  veteri- 
narians and  the  other  employees  you  have  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Those  lay  inspectors  are  technical  men,  experienced 
in  live  stock  and  the  handling  of  meat. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  veterinarians? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir ;  they  are  technical  lay  inspectors. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  different  salaries? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  veterinarians  start  in  at  $1,500? 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  veterinarians  start  in  at  $1,500. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  what  is  the  maximum  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  $3,540,  and  there  is  only  one  man  receiving  this 
maximum. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  lay  inspectors  start  in  at  what? 

Dr.  Mohler.  At  the  present  time  they  start  in  at  $1,080. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  $1,500  is  the  maximum.  Here  is  the  point  I  want 
to  develop,  alongside  of  the  doctor's  suggestion  of  these  people  com- 
ing to  Washington:  Ninety  per  cent  ox  the  members  of  Congress 
come  to  Washington  for  $7,500  a  year,  where,  in  their  home  towns, 
if  they  stayed  home  and  applied  themselves  with  half  the  energy 
they  do  to  the  work  of  the  Government,  they  would  get  $25,0M, 
$50,000,  and  more.  I  have  listened  to  Congressmen  over  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  who,  if  the.y  were  home,  in  private  practice,  represent- 
ing some  private  corporation,  I  dare  say,  would  insist  on  a  retainer  of 
$50,000  a  year — easy  money.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  they  come 
hero.  It  must  be  a  germ— something  in  the  blood.  They  desire  to 
serve  the  Government  or  to  be  patriotic,  or  they  want  power  and 
influence  in  their  community.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
of  demarcation. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  volunteers,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  A  number  of  them  are  conscripted? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  To  come  to  Congress? 
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Mr.  Rainet.  Yes.    In  a  great  measure  it  is  for  political  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more,  Doctor? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Nothing  else,  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  MoMer. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

Activities  under  lump-fund  items.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 


Projects. 


inqieetioo  and  anarsotlne: 

(8)  Eradication  of  scabies  In  sheep 

(b)  EredicatiDn  of  mange  (scabies)  in  cattle  and  horses 

(c)  Stxpervlsiin  of  Interstate  transportation  of  live  stock  and 

inspection  of  Southern  cattle  outside  of  the  quarantine 


U) 

if) 

<#) 

(») 
it) 

HI 


Enforcement  of  the  2R-hour  law , 

Inspection  and  mallein  testing  of  horses  for  interstate  move- 
ment  

Preparation  and  distribution  of  mallein  and  blackleg  vao- 
diie , 

Preparation  and  distribution  of  field  test  outfits  for  dipping 
baths 

Investigation  and  chemical  testing  of  dips  and  disinfectants , 

Inspectiio  of  animal<<  for  importation 

Quarantine  of  animals  at  ports  of  entry 

Super  visi:>n  over  the  sanitary  handling  and  control  of  hides, 
nins,  other  animal  by-products,  hay,  etc.,  offered  for 
entry  into  the  United  States 

Inspection  and  testing  of  animals  fbr  export  to  foreign  ooun- 

tilea 

»)  Inspection  o f  vessels  carrying  export  animals 

n)  Investigation  of  methods  of  msinrecting  hides 


(0 


iEradJcation  of  tuberculosis: 

(e)  Animal  tuberculosis  control  looking  to  eradication. 

(h)  Preparation  and  distribution  of  tuberculin 

(c)  Investigation  of  animal  tuberculosis 


tlradfcation  of  cattle  ticks: 

(a\  Tick  eradication 

{o)  Preparation  and  distribution  of  field  test  outfits  for  dipping 

bath? 

(e)  Live  stuck  demonstratbn  work  in  tick  freed  areas 


I^aiiT  Investigations: 

(a)  Dairy  fanning  and  extension 

(6)  Dairy  manufacturing 

it)  Dairy  research  laboratories 

ii)  Milk  investigations  and  demonstrations. 

(e)  Dairy  Di  i«ion  experiment  fiann 

(/)  Western  dairy  extension. 

(9)  Improvement  of  dairy  products 

(h)  Breeding  of  dairy  cattle 


husbandry  investigatl  )ns: 

Animal  genetics 

Animal  husbandry  experiment  form  (BeltsviUe,  Md.). 

Beef  cattle  investieations 

Certification  of  pedigrees 

Sh^p  and  goat  investigations 

Swtne  investigations 

Borse  and  mme  investigations 

I'ive  stock  prodnction  in  the  Great  Plains  region 

Breeding  horsea  for  military  purposes 

Poultry  investigations 


Allotment, 
1930. 


1157, 3fc 
57,881 


149,452 
28,000 

4,000 

13,652 

1,500 

2,850 

68,900 

12,900 

14,780 

7,600 
2,700 
3,500 


Estimate, 
1921. 


525,000 


1,457,000 
28,000 
15,000 


1,500,000 


673,580 

18,400 
50,000 


1157,385 
67,881 


174,452 
28,000 

4,000 

13,652 

1,500 

2,850 

68,900 

12,900 

17,800 

9,500 
2,700 
3,500 


1565,020 


1,457,000 
28,000 
15,000 


•1,500,000 


741,980 


78,890 
49,240 
73,180 
43,240 
42,290 
39,210 
16,810 
7,510 


673,580 

18,400 
50,000 


>  741,980 


350,370 


5,110 
12,380 
20,380 

2,420 
82,160 
78,990 
30,660 


98,890 

.   49,240 

103,030 

43,240 

42,290 

44,210 

16,810 

7,510 


M05,220 


36,  MO 
58,640 


5,110 
17,380 
57,380 

2,420 
M64,440 
78,990 
30,660 
75,000 
36,940 
58,640 


327,680  '     •528,960 


Increase. 


*  hidades  $7,360  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 

*  meliides  119,560  transferred  to  statutory  roll 
Eludes  110,820  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 


110,000 


25,000 


3,020 
2,000 


40,020 


20,000 
29,'856 


5,000 


54,850 


5,000 
37,000 


*  82, 280 


75,000 


199,280 


*  Includes  114,420  transferred  to  statutory  rolL 
s  Includingl46,000  for  nurchase  of  land. 

•  Includes  $7,920  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 
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Activities  under  lump-fund  items.  Bureau  of  Animal  /ndn^fry^— ContinuetT. 


Projects. 


Investigations  of  diseases  of  animals: 

(a)  Rabies  investigations. 

(b)  Olandere  investigations 

(e)   Forage  poisoning  or  cerebrospinal  meningitis  of  horses 

la)  Investigation  of  swamp  fever 

re)   Diagnosis  of  and  immunization  against  anthrax 

( /)  Investigations  of  diseases  of  fowls 

((f)   Hi soellaneous  biological  experiments  and  investigations 

f  ^)  Index  catalogue  and  collection  of  parasites 

i)  Investigations  of  roundworms  of  sheep 

(jf)  Investigations  of  anthelmintics  and  the  treatment  of  live 
stock  for  internal  parasites 


Allotment, 
1930. 


(k)  Investigation  of  parasUic  protozoa,  with  particular  ref<9r- 
ence  to  blackhead  in  turkeys 

(0  Investigations  of  cattle  ticks,  mange  mites,  and  other  ex- 
ternal parasites 

(m)  Miscellaneous  investigations  of  animal  parasites,  their  con- 
trol and  eradication 

(n)  General  maintenance  of  Bethesda  experiment  station. 

(o)  Breeding  and  feeding  small  experiment  animals  for  disease 
researdi 

(p)  Investigations  of  stock  poisoning  by  plants 

(a)  Investigation  of  roimdworms  of  nogs 


r)  Developing  and  testing  a  new  method  of  manufacture  of 

blackleg  vaccine 

(«)  Investigation  of  animal  abortion. 


Investigation  and  eradication  of  hog  cholera  and  enforcemoit  of  the 
virus-serum-toxin  act: 

(a)  Hog  cholera  control  looking  to  eradication 

(b)  Educational  and  demonstrational  hog  cholera  work 

(e)   Control  of  the  manufacture,  importation,  and  shipment  of 


viruses,  serums,  toxins,  and  analogous  products. 

igatlon  of  methods  of  produclnf 
hog  dbolera . 


(d)  Investigation  of  methods  of  producing  Immunity  agam&t 
(/)  Investigation  of  the  mode  of  dissemination  of  hog  cholera. 


Investigation  and  eradication  of  dourine. 
General  administration  wwk 


Meat  mspection: 

(a)  Purchase,  preparation,  and 
branding  ink. 


distribution  of  brands  and 


(b)   Special  supervisory  Inspecticxi 


Laboratory  inspection 


(d)  Ante-mortem  i nspectiun  of  aiUmals  for  slaughter . 


\ 


(h) 


Post-mortem  inspection  of  animals 
/)   Supervision  of  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  meat^. . 

0)   Inspection  at  public  markets 

Supervision  of  operations  conducted  under  certificates  of 

exemption 

Examination  of  imported  meats  and  meat  food  products. . 

Field  overhead  and  miscellaneous  meat  inspection 

Miscellaneous  laboratory  studies  of  meat  and  meat  food 

products 

(I)   Investigations  of  patholc^cal  conditions  noted   during 

meat  Inspection 

(m)  Zoological  Investigations  relating  to  meat  inspection. 

(n)  Investigations  upon  the  control  of  the  house  fly  and  other 
insects  in  establishments  operating  under  Federal  meat 
Inspection 


13,060 
650 
4,382 
1,100 
1,100 
1,750 
6,808 
3,350 

10,336 

5,585 

2,790 

8,643 

2,836 
5,200 

4,000 
13,600 


49,400 


124,560 


Estimate^ 
1921. 


$3,050 
650 
4,362, 

1,100 : 

1,100  ! 
1,750 
6,808 
3,350  I 
10,336 

5,585 

2,790 

8,648 

2,836 
5,200 

4,000 
15,250 
15,000 

4,000 
49,400 


Increase. 


U45,210 


404,365 
42,800 

163,560 

7,500 

15,000 

8,120 


641,045 


88,800 


26,686 


10,000 

44,100 

90,000 

240,000 

1,512,790 

1,767,550 

15,000 

12,000 

50,000 

145,500 

12,500 

10,000 
3,500 


1,000 


404,365 
42,500 

193,560 

7,500 

15,000 

8,120 


■671,045 


'88,800 


26,686 


3,903,960 


10,000 

44,100 

90,000 

240,000 

1,512,790 

1,757,550 

15,000 

12,000 

50,000 

145,500 

12,500 

10,000 
3,500 


1,000 


3,903,960 


I1.65T 
15,000 

4,000 


20,660 


30,000^ 


30,000 


» Includes  13,760  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 
« Includes  $12,100  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 


*  Inchides  $3,600  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 

*  Includes  $3d.680  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 


CoMMm^E  ON  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday^  Decemh^r  11^  1019, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess,  Hon.  Gilbeit  X.  Haugen 
(cliairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  wish  to  testify  first,  Mr.  Harrison? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Dr.  William  A.  Taylor  is  here  and  will  present  the 
estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Dr.  Taylor. 

STATEMENT  OF  BB.  WILLIAM  A.  TATLOB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BXTBEAU 
OF  PLANT  DTDTTSTBY,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AQBICTILTTJBE. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  page  64.  By  way  of 
preliminary  statement  it  may  help  you  to  appreciate  our  situation 
somewhat  if  I  say  that  there  has  been  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which  involves 
travel  and  field  experimentation,  including  the  employment  of  labor, 
the  purchase  of  equipment,  and  the  numerous  ordinary  things  that 
have  to  be  done  in  experimentation  in  the  production  of  crops.  We 
have  cut  close  in  conducting  our  work  this  year.  We  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  cut  still  closer,  even  to  stop  some  important  lines  of  work 
in  order  to  maintain  those  which  appear  to  be  more  important,  under 
these  estimates.  This  is  emphatically  true  of  the  paragraphs  which 
do  not  provide  increases,  as  two  or  three  do,  specifically,  to  meet 
these  increased  cost«.  They  are  simply  the  increased  costs  which  a 
farmer  would  experience  if  he  had  no  income  from  crops  sold.  Costs 
are  up,  labor  is  up,  materials  are  up,  equipment  is  up,  and  we  are 
hard  up  against  it  when  it  comes  to  carrying  along  our  work. 

It  may  help  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  to  recall  that  it  is  necessarily  undertaken  upon  a  national 
hasis.  The  problems  that  we  attack  are  either  big  national  problems, 
broad  regional  problems,  or  highly  specialized  problems  which,  in  the 
large,  State  activities  are  not  m  a  position  to  grapple  with,  at  least 
not  by  themselves.  This  policy  has  rested  on  the  understanding  that 
when  the  department  was  established  in  Lincoln's  administration 
and  the  State  agricultural  colleges  at  substantially  the  same  time 
were  provided,  the  country  adopted  a  dual  policy  with  respect  to 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  This  in  part  was  effected  through 
appropriations  to  the  States  for  their  colleges  and  their  experiment 
stations,  and  that  the  remainder  was  effected  through  the  Federal 
department.    Subsequently  as  the  work  of  both  the  State  institutions 
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and  the  department  developed  and  took  shape,  particularly  at  a  time 
about  20  years  ago  during  the  long  secretarial  administration  of 
Secretary  Wilson,  a  fairly  definite  concrete  policy  was  formulated 
which  I  think  in  general  has  been  followed,  certainly  in  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  of  asking  the  question  every  time  a 
proposal  comes  up,  "Is  this  a  question  which  requires  attention 
by  the  Federal  department,  either  by  itself  or  jointly  with  the  State 
activities?"  We  recognize  a  citizen  of  a  State  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  also.  We  recognize  a  group  of  citizens  as  entitled  to 
a  hearing  and  consideration  here.  We  know  that  this  is  in  your 
minds  as  the  real  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  We  are  dealing  here  with  an 
industry  which  during  this  year  has  produced  something  like  $15,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  crops,  indej>endent  of  the  live  stock  and  of  other 

t)roduction.  The  appropriation  which  these  estimates  cover  in  the 
iureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  the  apppropriation  which  we  submit  is 
necessarv  adequately  to  cope  with  the  problems  that  we  carry  the 
responsibility  for  with  respect  to  the  production  of  crops,  the  control 
and  eradication  of  plant  diseases,  tne  improvement  of  crops,  the 
introduction  of  nei\  ones  from  other,  countries,  and  to  a  minor  extent 
to  the  utilization  of  crops. 

I  offer  these  suggestions  merely  by  way  of  a  reminder  as  to  what 
our  feeling  is,  what  our  understanding  is  of  the  purpose  of  the 
department  and  the  general  policy  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
them. 

In  the  statutory  roll,  if  you  wish  to  take  that  up  first,  on  page  64, 
item  12  involves  a  change  in  designation  of  the  position  heretofore 
carried  as  one  seed  wareliouseman,  at  $840,  which  in  the  estimate  is 
changed  to  laboratory  aid  at  $840.  In  this,  as  in  many  of  our  low- 
salaried  statutory  positions,  we  have  not  found  it  possible  to  secure 
peoi)le  to  do  the  work.  We  have  approximately  at  the  moment,  I 
believe,  about  100  vacancies  in  these  low-priced  statutory  pasitions 
in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  People  come  into  them,  if  they 
have  nothing  better  in  sight;  they  get  a  little  experience  with  us,  and 
find  a  better  job  and  resign,  and  tlien  we  have  to  hunt  for  another. 
As  a  laboratory  aid,  in  wTiich  position  we  use  young  people,  we  can 
use  this  place  moi-e  effectively.  As  it  stands  of  course  we  can  not  fill 
it  with  tne  laboratory  aid. 

The  same  character  of  change  is  involved  in  items  32  and  36.  Item 
32  is  on  page  65,  one  artist,  $900,  changed  to  one  laboratory  aid,  $900. 
and  item  36  on  page  66,  one  photographer. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  How  about  item  35? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  same  general  character  except  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent rate.  Item  36  is  a  photographer  at  $840,  changed  to  labora- 
torj  aid,  $840. 

Item  35,  one  photographer,  $1,200,  changed  to  one  clerk,  class  1, 
$1,200. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  change  made? 

Dr.  Taylor.  For  the  same  i^eason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not 
possible  at  this  time  to  secure  and  retain  a  competent  photographer 
for  $1,200.  The  time  was  not  so  long  ago,  say  5  years  ago,  when 
$1,200  was  attractive  to  a  photographer. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  dispense  with  his  services? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  He  has  dispensed  with  his  own  services  by  resigning. 
The  place  is  vacant. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  along  without  a  photographer? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  getting  along  wimout  that  particular  one. 

Mr.  jAtxiWAY.  I  thought  you  just  changed  the  name,  but  retained 
the  man  on  the  roll  and  1^  him  draw  the  same  money. 

Dr.  Taylor.  These  are  vacant.  The  positions  are  so  nearly  con- 
tinnoosly  vacant  that  we  feel  it  is  right  to  make  them  available  for 
clerical  work, 

Mr.  Candler.  You  propose  to  fill  item  35  with  a  clerk  that  you 
tfa^adv  have  in  the  service? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  or  a  new  appointment  as  may  be  needed  at  the 
time.  What  the  situation  will  be  on  July  1  when  this  new  statutory 
roll  will  be  available,  we,  of  course,  can  not  tell,  as  to  individuals. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  This  clerk  will  not  do  the  same  work  that  the  photog- 
rapher did  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  just  clerical  work. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Is  it  necessary  to  have. a  highly  trained  photog- 
rapher for  the  work? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  Yes,  sir:  if  the  photographic  work  is  to  be  done  at 
all  in  the  illustration  of  investigational  features,  it  must  be  high 
grade.    Money  spent  for  low  quality  photographic  records  is  wasted. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  for  a  photographer 
now? 

Dr.  Taylor*  In  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Ptrnell.  Yes. 

Dr.  Taytx>r.  We  shall  have  to  let  these  go. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Dispense  with  the  services  of  a  photographer? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  we  can  get  along  without  this  photographer. 

Mr.  RrBEY.  You  have  other  photographers  that  you  pay  other 
salaries  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  we  have.  Many  of  our  investigators  do  their 
own  photographic  work. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  vou  have  anvone  hei'e  on  the  statutorv  roll  who 
draws  two  salaries? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  not.  possible. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  so  reported  that  men  draw  two  salaries  in  differ- 
ent departments. 

Dr.  Tayix)R.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture ;  I  only  ask  you  if  it  is.  I  only  ask  if  a  man  draws  two 
salaries  so  that  it  amounts' to  $2,000? 

Dr.  Taylor.  You  have  in  mind  the  question  whether  any  employee 
on  the  statutory  roll  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  draws  a 
salary  elsewhere.  He  could  not  draw  two  salaries  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Whether  there  is  any  statutory  employee  of  the 
department  drawing  a  salary  from  the  Government  elsewhere  I  do 
not  know.    Not  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Mr.  Candler.  I  think  there  is  a  statute  of  the  United  States  that 
prohibits  a  man  from  drawing  two  salaries. 

Mr.  Jacx)Way.  There  is. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  law  specifies  that  two  salaries  totaling  in  excess 
of  $-2,000  can  not  be  drawn  by  one  person. 
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Mr.  Jones.  In  other  words,  if  he  does  not  draw  $2,000  lie  ain 
have  two  positions,  one  for  one  department  part  of  the  time,  and  in 
another  department  part  of  the  time. 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  would  have  to  work  full  time  for  the  depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Ei^ht  hours  for  you  and  the  other  depaitment  at  night. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  only  cases  I  know  of  involve  some  employees 
who  work  for  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  for  a  few  hours  at 
night.  When  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bui*eau  needed  large  numbers 
of  clerks  it  sought  the  services  of  some  of  the  employees  in  other 
executive  departments  for  night  work.  Even  in  these  cases,  the 
total  compensation  may  not  exceed  $2,000. 

It  may  interest  the  committee  to  know  that,  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1919,  we  had  377  statutory  places  which  were  vacant  and  which  we 
were  having  difficulty  in  filhng  because  of  the  low  salaries.  On  July 
31  there  were  377  vacancies;  365  on  the  31st  of  August;  375. on  Sep- 
tember 30;  388  on  the  31st  of  October;  and  404  on  the  30th  of 
November. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  was  the  average  salary? 

Mr.  Harrison.  All  the  way  up  to  $3,000.  One  place  in  the  din- 
sion  of  publications,  which  was  provided  for  in  the  current  appro- 
priation act,  remained  vacant  for  five  months,  and  the  money  went 
back  to  the  Treasury  because  we  could  not  get  a  man  with  the 
requisite  qualifications.  We  succeeded  about  a  week  or  so  ago.  An- 
other place,  in  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  at  $1,440,  was  vacant  for  five 
months,  and  the  money  went  back  into  the  Treasury  for  that  period. 
This  shows  the  difficulty  we  have  in  getting  people  and  how  the 
work  of  the  department  is  held  up  because  of  our  inability  to  secui-e 
eligibles  at  these  low  salaries.  The  $3,000  place  is  the  highest.  The 
remainder  of  the  places  for  which  I  have  figures  carry  salaries  of 
$1,800  and  less. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Item  46,  on  page  66,  one  laboratory  apprentice,  $720. 
We  have  asked  a  change  of  designation  to  one  messenger  or  laborer, 
$720,  for  the  same  general  reason.  The  places  of  laboratory  ap- 
prentice and  teamster  have  been  vacant  for  several  years  on  account 
of  the  inability  to  secure  help  at  the  salary  provided. 

Item  63,  on  page  67,  one  blacksmith  at  $1,200,  we  ask  to  be 
changed  to  one  gardener  at  $1,200. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  dispensing  with  the  services  of  the 
blacksmith  ? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  In  some  cases.  In  othei*s  we  have  had  to  appoint  a 
blacksmith  on  lump  in  order  to  get  a  blacksmith  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  employ  a  blacksmith  from  the 
lump  sum,  or  dispense  with  his  services? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  case  of  a  blacksmith,  we  have  to  continue  him 
on  the  lump  sum. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  photographer? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  photographer  is  a  straight  change  from  pho- 
tographer to  clerk. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  do  not  get  it  clear  in  mind,  unless  this  is  it:  Yoa 
have  a  photographer,  and  he  says  in  substance  that  he  can  not  work 
for  $1,200,  and  tnere  is  a  blacksmith  who  says  he  can  not  work  for 
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$900,  and  they  quit.  Then  you  hire  some  other  persons,  assign  them 
anywhere  in  the  department  you  want  to,  and  the  blacksmith  and 
the  photographer  go  out  of  the  service.    Is  that  it? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  will  hire  a  man  at  an 
increased  salary,  and  pay  him  from  the  lump  sum  t 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  we  nave  the  money  available  and  can  get  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  Their  services  were  required  in  the  past.  If  their 
services  are  reguired  now  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  take  them  on 
at  an  increasea  salarv. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  a  blacksmith  is  on  the  statutory 
roll  at  $1500  and  he  is  dissatisfied  and  resigns,  and  the  next  day  you 
get  another  blacksmith  and  put  him  on  the  lump-sum  roll  and  pay 
him  what  vou  have  to  pay — ^^1,500,  say — and  carry  him  that  way,  is 
that  donef   - 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  an  appointment  of  that  character  is  made,  the 
transfer  from  the  lump-sum  to  the  statutory  roll  is  recommended  to 
vou  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  the  next  time  the  estimates 
are  made  that  man  who  was  hired  at  $1,500  is  transferred  to  the 
statutory  roll  at  $1,500? 

Dr.  Taylor.  At  the  salary  which  he  has. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  drop  them  from  the  statutory  roll  you 
put  them  on  the  lump-sum  roll  at  whatever  salary  you  think  proper? 

Dr.  Taylor.  My  understanding  in  the  case  of  both  of  these  is  that 
these  represent  places  vacant  now,  or  that  have  been  so  continuously 
vacant,  vacant  so  much  of  the  time  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  that 
it  is  evident  that  we  can  not  keep  them  filled  with  competent  people. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  dropped  entirely,  or  are  their  places  to 
be  filled  by  appointments  from  the  lump-sum  roll  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Haugen,  without  looking 
up  the  particular  cases. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  But  you  do  know  the  photographer  is  gone  and  is 
not  working? 

Dr.  Tayi/)r.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  have  not  increased  the  salary  on  the  lump-sum 
roll?    He  has  gone,  and  so  has  the  blacksmith? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Instead  you  have  appointed  other  people  to  do 
clerical  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  we  can  not  appoint  a  clerk  in  this  photographer's 
place. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  thought  you  filled  his  place. 

Mr.  Candler.  He  has  asked  to  have  it  changed,  so  that  it  mav  be 
fiUed. 

Dr.  Taylok.  We  want  to  able  to  do  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Where  do  you  get  this  blacksmithing  work  done? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  may  be  getting  it  done  outside.  I  do  not  happen 
to  know  in  this  case. 

Mr.  RuBBY.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  let  a  man  go  because  he  will 
not  take  a  certain  salary,  say  $1500,  and  there  is  a  vacancy?  Is  it 
possible  for  you  to  employ  some  other  man  from  the  lump-sum  roll 
to  take  his  place? 
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Dr.  Taylob.  If  we  hare  the  money,  we  have  the  authority ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBET.  You  have  the  authority  to  do  that? 

Dr.  Tatu».  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBET.  If  he  resigns  you  can  appoint  him  to  do  that  work 
from  the  lump-sum  roH  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes;  you  can. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  to  do  the  same  work. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  can  not  put  him  back  in  the  same  position  and 
pav  him  from  the  lump-sum  roll? 

t)r.  Taylor.  Not  to  do  the  same  work. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  can  transfer  him  from  the  statutory  roll  to  the 
lump-sum  roll  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  to  do  the  same  work.  He  can  be  transferred 
after  change  of  duties. 

Mr.  Hutchison.  Suppose  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $1^. 
That  office  is  vacant  for  four  months.  You  can  not  give  a  man  $150 
for  eight  months  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No.  We  can  not  pay  him  higher  than  that  rate  in 
that  position.  We  can  not  pay  him  for  any  day  higher  than  at  that 
rate  of  $1,200. 

Mr.  Hutchison.  But  you  can  not  get  anvbody  else  for  the  posi- 
tion ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  salary  for  four  months  goes  back  into  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  probably  answers  my  question,  but  I  will  put  it 
to  you  and  soe.  Suppo?^c  during  the  year  yon  want  a  photographer 
at  $1,200  a  year;  could  you  hire  him  and  pay  him  from  the  hirap- 
sum  appropriation? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  you  are  not  losing  any  opportunity  for  getting 
a  pliotographer  by  eliminating  him  from  this  estimate? 

Dr.  Taflor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Does  not  that,  in  effect,  make  it  so  that  you  can 
transfer,  indirectly  at  least,  or  at  least  get  some  persons  from  the 
statutory  roll  to  the  lump-sum  roll  ? 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  money  must  be  available.  If  the  money  is  avail- 
able, they  can  hire  that  man.  If  we  do  not  appropriate  enough, 
they  can  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  With  regard  to  the  lump-sum  appropriation,  they  may 
manipulate  the  whole  fimd  to  meet  the  condition.  In  other  words, 
Doctor,  suppose  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  these  items  on  the 
statutory  rolls;  if  you  find  yourself  in  the  same  condition  as  now, 
that  you  can  not  employ  the  men  at  the  salaries  fixed  on  the 
statutory  roll,  because  during  the  year  changed  conditions  result  in 
labor  being  less  plentiful  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  there  is  no 
provision  made  on  the  statutory  roll  to  meet  the  situation,  you  can 
hire  those  men  and  go  to  the  lump-sum  appropriation  and  pay  them 
the  price  fixed  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  can  pay  them  any  amount 
you  wish  under  the  lump  sum,  up  to  certain  limits  ? 

Dr.  Tayix)R.  Theoretically,  yes;  actually,  no. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  can  hire  a  man  and  pay  him 
more  than  the  One  who  left  the  job  was  getting  in  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  that  is  actually  one  of  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  can  transfer  this  man  after 
you  have  hired  him  at  the  higher  rate  and  transfer  him  next  year 
to  the  st^itutory  roll  at  the  salary  he  was  receiving  out  of  the  lump 
sum? 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  you  approve  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  an  increase  of  the  salary 
of  the  man  under  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  an  increase  of  the  statutory 
compensation. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  an  increase  of  pay  for  services  rendered. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  an  increase  of  salary  in  the 
statutory  position,  it  seems  to  me. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  that  the  question  there  is 
just  this :  That,  if  you  gentlemen  do  not  approve  and  the  Congress 
does  not  approve  the  transfer,  or  confirm  the  transfer  from  the  lump 
sum  to  the  statutory  roll,  the  department  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  all  right.  I  am  entirely 
willing  to  do  it.  I  like  to  see  these  men  paid  well.  All  I  have  ever 
had  any  kick  about  on  any  of  these  things  is  that  we  have  had  the 
responsibility  but  no  authority  over  the  matter.  If  we  did  not 
have  the  responsibility  I  would  not  care,  but,  having  the  responsi- 
bility, I  feel  we  ought  to  have  some  authority. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Our  difficulty  in  administration  in  times  when  the 
dollar  has  shrunk,  and  outside  industry  has  recognized  that,  is  that, 
if  we  are  tied  18  months  or  two  years  ahead,  we  can  not  say  with 
any  accuracy  what  we  will  require  when  these  funds  are  available. 
In  ffeneral  terms,  we  do ;  in  the  larger  sense  we  can,  but  we  can  not 
with  aecuracv. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words  it  is  necessary  to  leave  it  to  the 
department  to  determine  salaries? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  entirely,  I  would  say.  To  an  extent,  if  there  is 
to  be  efficient  administration,  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practically  what  is  done  now  except  for 
a  few  salaries  paid  out  of  the  statutory  roll. 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  there  is  to  be  full  efficiency  maintained,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  in  Government  service,  as  in  private  business, 
there  will  have  to  be  some  discretion  left  to  the  administrative 
officials. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  and  past  practice  has  been  to  leave 
the  matter  entirely  to  the  department,  outside  of  the  statutorv  roll. 

Dr.  Tatlor.*  In  so  far  as  lump  sums  are  concerned,  except  tor  the 
limitation  which  Congress  has  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  The  limitation  of  $4,500? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  enlarging  the  statutory 
roll? 

Dr.  Taylor.  With  respect  to  scientific  employees  ? 
The  Chairman.  A  large  portion  of  the  employees  and  the  new 
ones  to  be  added  to  the  service. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  My  feeling  with  respect  to  that  would  be  this:  That 
in  two  important  particular  it  would  be  damaging  to  efficiency.  In 
the  first  place,  for  this  reason,  that  in  planning  scientific  work  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  18  months  in  advance  what  manner,  what  cjuality 
of  men  can  be  pot  for  a  given  job.  You  make  an  appropriation  on 
an  estimate  which  we  submit.  Our  ideal  would  be  perhaps  a  $4,000 
man,  a  full-grown,  adequately-trained,  experienced  man.  The  time 
comes  when  the  money  is  available  on  July  1  next.  No  such  man 
can  be  had.  Our  next  step  may  be  the  securing  of  a  $2,500  man  and 
a  $1,500  assistant  as  the  next  best  combination  for  attacking  that 
particular  problem.  If  we  are  tied  by  a  $4,000  statutory  position  we 
C4in  not  do  it.  It  is  either  pay  a  $3,000  man  $4,000  a  vear,  which 
is  destructive  of  morale  as  well  as  wasteful  and  unjustifiable  in  the 
handling  of  Government  business,  or  let  the  work  stand  and  come 
back  to  you  a  year  from  then  for  modification  of  that  salary. 

The  second  reason  which  occurs  to  me^  which  renders  the  statutory 
roll  for  scientific  personnel  inadvisable  is  this,  that  on  a  fixed  statu- 
tory roll  promotion  can  not  occur  except  through  impairment  of  the 
service  by  death  or  resignation.  A  fixed  statutoi-y  roll  leaves  the 
administrator  powerless  to  meet  competitive  conditions  which  arise, 
and  thev  frequently  arise  and  have  to  be  settled  within  a  period  of 
a  few  days.  In  general,  they  have  to  be  settled  promptly  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  no  contract  arrangement,  either  actual  or 
ethical,  through  which  an  American  citizen  is  required  to  work  for 
the  Government  for  any  fiscal  year  or  number  of  fiscal  years. 
Private  employment  has. 

The  Chairman,  According  to  that,  he  should  be  placed  on  the 
statutory  roll,  then? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  woud  not  say  that,  Mr.  Haugen.  In  the  case 
of  positions  which  are  of  a  nature  that  makes  them  to  a  considerable 
extent  interchangeable  there  is  less  objection. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  have  stated  the  difficulties.  What  is  the  solu- 
tion ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  my  judgment  the  solution  is  to  continue  admin- 
istrative authority  and  hold  us  to  account. 

The  Chairman.  Hold  the  department  to  account  sounds  all  right, 
and  is  proper,  but  there  is  no  accounting.  That  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  department  nor  of  this  committee,  but  so  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned there  has  been  no  accounting. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Is  not  there  an  accounting  at  least  to  some  extent? 
For  instance,  in  connection  with  each  one  of  these  lump  sum  funds 
do  thev  not  set  out  in  this  statement  how  many  men  are  employed 
at  $3,500,  how  many  at  $3,000,  and  so  on  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  know,  but  that  is  an  indication.  It  shows  in  one 
column  that  they  had  a  certain  numl)er  of  men  at  a  certain  salary 
in  1919,  and  there  is  in  these  estimates  here  some  semblance  at  least 
of  an  accounting  of  what  they  have  done  with  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  This  table  indicates  what  the 
department  intends  to  pay  these  people. 

Mr.  RiruEY.  That  is  in  the  future.  What  I  want  to  point  out 
in  the  tables  is  that  thev  have  given  only  what  they  spent  in  1919. 
That  is  liie  only  year  that  has  been  completed.  They  give  an  ac- 
counting of  how  they  spent  the  money,  and  in  the  other  column 
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they  give  an  estimate  of  how  thej*  expect  to  spend  the  money  next 
year. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  probably  sufficient  information  in  these 
tables.  As  the  gentleman  says,  one  column  shows  the  estimates  for 
1921  and  the  other  shows  the  expenditures  for  the  same  things  for 
1919.  The  practical  question  that  puzzles  me  is  this,  as  was  brought 
out  by  the  head  of  the  Weather  Bureau  when  we  were  descussing  the 
matter  of  employing  five  firemen  to  do  the  work  that  one  ought  to 
(k)  (or  three,  at  least,  with  the  engineer),  what  is  the  character  of 
work  that  is  carried  on  by  them  ?  This  committee  asks  the  question, 
What  of  the  administration  of  the  department  itself?  There  is  a 
general  notion  throughout  the  United  States — and  you  men  who  work 
for  the  Government  as  well  as  we  here  know  it — ^tnat  the  question  of 
Government  efficiency  is  a  joke.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  it  is  the 
impi-ession  that,  if  private  interests  ran  their  business  with  the  same 
amount  of  efficiency  that  the  Federal  Government  is  run  they  would 
l)ecome  bankrupt.  Just  how  we  can  remedy  that  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  am  satisfied — I  have  no  proof  of  it — but  I  am  satisfied,  as  sure  as 
I  am  sitting  here,  that  there  are  too  many  men  employed  in  the 
service,  in  every  department  of  the  Government.  There  is  where  the 
appropriation  ought  to  be  cut.  Whether  you  can  do  it  or  not, 
whether  you  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  do  it  fairly  and  equitably 
or  not,  is  the  question  that  puzzles  me. 

Dr.  Taylor.  So  far  as  furnishing  information  is  concerned  as  to 
exactly  what  is  paid  on  lump  funds,  I  take  it  that  would  not  require 
more  than  a  specification  that  the  names  of  the  individuals  should  be 
indicated.  That  information  is  obtainable  at  the  department,  cer- 
tainly, with  respect  to  each  lump  appropriation,  with  respect  to  any 
employee. 

Mr.  Candler.  Under  each  item  of  lump-sum  appropriation  you  set 
forth  in  the  estimates  the  positions  which  are  to  be  filled  and  the 
amounts  at  which  each  position  is  to  be  filled — ^the  amount  received 
hy  the  employee.  That  is  done  every  year  in  the  estimates.  Of 
•course,  we  have  to  rely  on  the  department  to  carry  out  in  good  faith 
the  estimates. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  department  has  expended 
$9,000  for  three,  four,  or  five  employees,  as  this  schedule  shows,  but 
the  point  that  won'ies  me  is  whether  that  amount  of  work  ought  not 
to  have  been  done  at  an  expenditure  of  $2,000.  You  see  my  point. 
That  is  a  question  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  get  an  entirely  different  idea  from  that.  If  it 
were  possible  to  get  the  people  to  do  the  work,  I  would  be  willing 
to  spend  a  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  raising  any  issue  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  against  other  departments. 

Mr.  Harbison.  How  about  the  men  doing  two  or  three  men's  work? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  that  condition  exists 

Mr.  Harbison.  That  condition  does  exist;  there  are  men  in  the 
department  who  do  work  that  ought  to  be  done  by  two  or  three  men. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  the  case  of  the  five  firemen  the  only  one  in  which 
the  work  is  not  effectivelv  done? 
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Mr.  Harribox.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  determine  here  whether  cer- 
tain men  are  doing  their  work  effectively  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  if  a  man  says  that  two  boilers  are  burning  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  coal,  that  are  correlated  together,  I  do  not  care  what 
the  conditions  are,  that  can  be  done  by  one  man. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  mean  one  man  on  each  shift? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  three  men  working  8-hour  shifts.  From  the 
conditions  spoken  of  by  the  Chief  of  Uie  Weather  Bureau,  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  labor  orgamzations  would  permit  it,  that  the  job  of  fire- 
man and  engineer  could  be  combined,  and  the  engineer  would  have 
little  work  to  do.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  is  essential  and  that 
is  to  put  coal  in  the  boilers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  a  ton  and  a  half  in  24  hours. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  outrageous. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  practical  question  that  arises  in  cases  like  this 
is  that,  if  you  have  statutory  places  at  $600  a  year  and  firemen  are 
worth  $900  a  year,  all  that  you  can  get  for  $600  are  boys  and  crip- 
ples. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  These  firemen  get  $840  and  $720,  while  the  Po- 
tomac Electric  Power  Co.  is  paying  its  firemen  $5  a  day.  You 
can  imagine,  therefore,  the  situation  in  which  the  department  finds 
itself  with  reference  to  such  positions. 

Mr.  Lesher.  But  they  handle  a  great  deal  of  coal,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Our  central  power  plant  is  comparable  with  the 
plant  of  the  Potomac  Electric  Fower  Co. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  principle  is  a  vital  one  in  connection  with  the 
statutory  roll  and  the  operation  of » the  department  activities  both 
here  and  in  the  field.  For  the  money  that  we  can  pay  we  can  not 
get  efficient  men  and  have  to  take  the  culls  and  keep  them  shifting, 
with  a  frequent  turnover. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  member  of  the  committee  asks  a  ques- 
tion of  a  representative  of  the  department  it  should  not  be  con- 
strued in  any  particular  as  questioning  the  integrity  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  the  purpose  is  to  get  at  the  facts  in  order  that  Congress  may 
do  its  duty. 

Let  me  read  from  a  report  freading]  • 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  millions  of  dollars  of  the  money  which  Con- 
gress voted  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  placed  no  restrictions  thereon 
have  been  expended  Illegally  and  without  warrant  of  law  by  the  War  De- 
partment in  the  purchases  of  land  and  the  construction  of  new  military  posts 
since  the  armistice  and  without  the  express  authority  of  Congress,  as  should 
have  been  the  case. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  making  possible  for  this  department 
to  do.  This  line  of  inquiry  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticizing  the 
department,  but  so  that  we  may  intelligently  inform  Congress  and 
do  our  duty.  When  we  ask  questions  here,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  impugning  the  integrity  of  the  department  or  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  Candler.  That  statement  is  merely  Mr.  Anthony's  report  of 
the  purchase  of  land  by  the  War  Department.  That  is  controverted 
sharply. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  report. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  do  not  doubt  for  a  minute 
that  the  War  Department  wasted  millions? 
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Mr.  Candler.  But  that  is  an  ex  parte  statement,  never  submitted 
to  the  committee,  and  never  admitted. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  see  whether  we  can  conduct  the 
bosiness  of  this  department  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  if  we  can 
improve  upon  the  present  method.  I  am  asking  these  questions 
with  a  view  to  giving  each  chief  of  bureau  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press himself  on  the  proposition.  It  will  then  be  up  to  the  committee 
to  determine  whether  we  shall  continue  as  in  the  past  or  adopt  some 
other  plan. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  appreciate  that  the  questions  you  ask  and  the  ques- 
tions  asked  by  the  committee  have  not  been  with  the  view  of  criticiz- 
ing, but  with  the  view  of  getting  information;  but  frequently  we 
ask  questions  to  get  the  information  in  the  record  so  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  get  the  information  which  we  may  already 
have. 

Here  is  another  point :  The  question  came  up  the  other  day  about 
these  firemen  in  the  Weather  Bureau.  That  is  a  place  where  possibly 
there  is  a  mistake  made,  and  too  many  men  are  employed,  and,  while 
that  crops  out  in  the  record  and  we  get  that  information,  there  are 
hundreds  of  cases  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  we  do  not 
know  an3rthing  about,  and  we  do  not  get  a  chance  to  know  anything 
about,  where  men  work  overtime,  where  they  go  back  on  Sundays, 
and  that  sort  of  thing;  and  I  take  it  that,  all  in  all,  they  are  doing 
the  best  they  can  and  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  chiefs 
of  bureaus  and  those  under  them,  are  giving  the  very  best  service 
tliey  can  for  the  money  they  receive. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Would  you  pardon  just  this  interpolation?  Two 
minutes  will  suffice  for  me  at  this  time.  Last  evening  I  happened 
to  look  over  the  report  of  the  dean  and  director  of  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  the  country  who  has 
for  two  or  three  years  now  undertaken  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
his  institution  under  a  rather  minutely  segregated  budget,  which  in- 
cludes a  statutory  roll,  and  he  relates  there  certain  experiences  that 
I  am  sure  would  be  interesting  to  you.  I  have  not  the  matter  in  full, 
but  I  have  this  paragraph  which  I  jotted  down,  which  consolidates 
his  experience  under  such  a  system  in  operating  an  activity  fairly 
comparable  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  This  is  what  he  says 
[reading]  : 

Do  people  want  the  money  well  spent,  or  is  it  better  that  it  he  spent  accord- 
ing to  a  printed  price  list?  Is  the  ijreat  consideration  human  efficiency  or 
mechanical  efficiency?  A  segregated  minutely  itemized  budget  is  an  expression 
of  mechanical  efficiency  which  lacks  the  breath  of  life.  It  expresses  the  desire 
for  accounting  procedure  and  ignores  the  fundamentals  of  successful  adminis- 
tration. 

This  follows  a  statement  of  specific  instances  of  the  loss  of  men 
from  his  investigational  force  through  inability  with  reasonable 
promptness  to  meet  competition,  and  it  is,  I  think,  what  adminis- 
trators of  research  and  comparable  work  would  experience  from  a 
statutory  roll  for  scientific  workers. 

The  Chaikman.  That  may  be  good  logic,  but  after  all.  Congress 
has  certain  functions  to  perform,  and  the  question  involved  here  is 
whether  it  shall  perform  them  or  turn  them  over  to  somebody  else 
to  perform. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  with  you 
and  desire  to  help. 

The  Chairman.  What  grieves  me  is  that  every  time  we  ask  a  ques- 
tion it  is  assumed  that  we  are  questioning  the  integrity  of  the  de- 
partment. I  never  charged  a  public  offi^r  with  lack  of  integrity 
unless  I  knew  it  absolutely  and  never  wish  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  take  it  as  a  compliment  to  me  that  you  ask  me  these 
questions,  and  I  have  answered  you  frankly. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  come  back  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock,  Dr. 
Tavlor? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  December  12,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Friday^  December  IS,  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry — Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Taylor,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTJBEAU 
OF  FLAirr  DISUSTBT,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICULTTTBE— Con- 
tinued. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  were  at  item  67,  page  67, 
on  the  statutory  roll,  a  change  of  designation  of  a  $600  position 
from  "  teamster  "  to  "  messenger  or  laborer  "  at  the  same  salary,  for 
the  same  reason  as  stated  under  item  46  on  page  66.  These  positions 
have  been  vacant  most  of  the  time  for  several  years,  particularly 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  can  not  be  filled. 

Mr.  Jones.  Suppose  you  had  a  teamster  at  $600  on  the  statutory- 
roll  position,  would  you  have  found  the  necessity  for  asking  now 
for  one  messenger  or  additional  laborer  at  $600? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  event  that  the  messenger  or  laborer  positions 
were  on  the  statutory  roll  also  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  no.  You  are  now  changing  a  teamster  to  one 
messenger  or  laborer  at  the  same  salary,  and  your  argument  is  that 
you  can  not  get  a  teamster  or  have  not  got  a  t^mster  at  $600.  Now, 
suppose  the  statutory  roll  was  filled  as  to  this  teamster,  and  also  as 
to  tne  photographer  we  had  up  yesterday,  and  one  or  two  others 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Suppose  thejr  were  filled  and  you  could  fill  them,  would 
you  find  the  necessity  existing  now  to  add  to  the  statutory  roll? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  a  transfer  you  are  making,  then  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  now  need  a  laborer,  and  it  is  either  to  provide  a 
laborer  on  the  lump  fund  or  on  the  statutory  roll  in  this  place. 
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The  Chairman.  What  you  propose  to  do  is  to  drop  this  laborer  at 
$540  and  add  one  messenger  to  the  number  of  messengers  on  last 
year's  roU  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  to  change  this 

The  Chairman.  Drop  this  item? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.    The  $600  is  reverting- 


The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  adding  one  to  the  other  item  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  is  speaking  of  67  and  you  are  speaking  of  68. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  of  them. 

Dr.  Taylor.  $600  is  reverting  to  the  Treasury  through  our  in- 
ability to  secure  a  teamster  at  $600.  We  need  the  additional  laborer 
position,  which  we  can  fill  at  $600. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  added  one  to  the  roll  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Added  one;  yes.  In  the  case  of  item  68,  21  laborers, 
at  $540  each,  changed  to  21  messengers,  or  laborers,  at  $540  each,  that 
is  to  make  it  possible  to  employ  messengers  or  laborers  as  the  needs 
reooire. 

The  Chairman.  In  otlftr  words,  you  substitute  item  69  for  68? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  Item  69  carries  21  messengers  or  laborers,  at 
$540  each,  in  lieu  of  21  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  That  takes  the  place  of  item  68? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.    That  completes  the  statutory  roll. 

On  page  68,  in  the  general  paragraph  under  which  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  operates,  the  paragrapn  which  authorizes  the  general 
activities,  there  is  no  change.  That  is  an  authorizing  and  not  an 
appropriating  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  new  language? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  On  page  69,  item  79,  the  subappropriation 
"for  investigations  of  plant  diseases  and  pathological  collections, 
including  the  maintenance  of  a  plant-disease  survey,"  carries  an  in- 
crease of  $15,000  over  that  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  This  increase 
is  desired  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  plant-disease  survey 
proiect,  which  has  proved  its  value  and  usefulness  not  only  to  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  pathological  service  but  also  to  the  whole 
State  experiment  station  service,  that  has  to  do  with  the  investiga- 
tion and  control  of  plant  diseases. 

It  consists  of  prompt  scouting  and  collection  of  information  re- 
garding the  occurrence  of  plant  diseases  and  the  dissemination  of 
that  information  promptly  to  the  institutions,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  continuing  touch  between  the  pathologists  both  of  the  def- 
partment  and  of  the  State  institutions  with  the  plant  disease  develop- 
ments as  they  occur,  rather  than  through  a  belated  information  re- 
ceived after  the  season  has  ended.  It  enables  quick  action  and  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  coinprehensive  plant  disease  scouting  service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  was  this  service  inaugurated.  Doctor;  last 
year? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  was  begun  in  a  small  way  three  years  ago  and  was 
enlarged  during  the  war  emergency  period  and  maintained  from 
funds  from  the  stimulating  agriculture  appropriation  which  ceased 
to  be  available  June  30. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  was  your  first  appropriation  for  this  item  three 
years  ago;  do  you  remember? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  it  was  $10,000,  the  amount  which  it  still 
carries  and  which  is  the  amount 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  want  to  increase  that  $10,000  by  $15,000,  mak- 
ing the  total  $25,000? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  for  the  plant  disease  survey.  It  is  an  activity 
which  is  distinctively  national  and  broadly  helpful  in  that  it  insures 
quick  information  when  a  new  plant  disease  appears  or  when  a 
Known  plant  disease  shows  indications  of  becoming  epidemic.  We 
believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  sound  administration  to  enlarge  and 
develop  this. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  on  this  item? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand,  Mr;  Anderson.  I  think 
about  eight  men  are  now  employed,  including  the  temporary  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  these  men  have  connections  out  through  the 
country  by  which  they  find  out  about  the  existence  of  these  diseases, 
or  is  the  extent  of  the  investigationxonfined  to  what  these  metti^them- 
selves  can  find  out? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  it  consists  very  largely  of  an  organized  informa- 
tion service,  you  may  say,  the  plant  patholo^sts  of  the  State  institu- 
tions cooperating.  But  it  does  require  at  times  quick  sending  into 
the  field  during  the  crop  season  of  men  (]^ualified  on  special  lines  of 
plant  patholog>'  to  diagnose  and  determine  the  particular  diseases 
involved  in  such  a  survey. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  eight  men  employed 
under  an  appropriation  of  this  size  would  not  discover  very  much 
themselves  it  they  had  no  organization  through  which  the  informa- 
tion came. 

Dr.  Taylor.  No.  This  barely  maintains,  you  may  say,  a  skeleton 
organization  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  take  it  this  plant  survey  is  connected  up  with 
the  State  colleges  and  the  county  agents,  so  that  your  information 
comes  from  all  the  sources  that  are  actually  in  contact  with  the  fields 
themselves. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  men  sent  out  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
county  agents  or  colleges,  or  are  they  kept  constantly  m  the  field  ? 

Dr.'  Taylor.  They  go  out  upon  the  receipt  of  any  information  that 
appears  significant,  whether  it  comes  from  farmers  or  from  State 
institutions  or  from  county  agents,  or  frecfuently  upon  receipt  of 
diseased  plant  material  here  which  is  suspicious  or  is  identified  as 
of  serious  character.  A  case  in  point  would  be  the  "  take-all "  disease 
of  wheat.  When  the  first  material  came  in  last  April  or  May — in  that 
case  I  believe  it  was  from  a  county  agent  in  Illinois 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  accept  the  work  of  the  county  agents  and 
State  officials  and  consider  their  findings  as  authoritative? 

Dr.  Taylor.  To  the  extent  that  the  information  exists.  It  fre- 
quently develops 

The'CiiAiRMAN.  They  are  high-class,  specialized  men? 

Dr.  Taylor.  These  plant-disease  survey  men  are  highly  trained, 
specialized  men.    If  you  would  like  a  fuller  outline  I  have  here 

The  Chairman.  We  have  an  understanding  that  you  will  incorpo- 
rate in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  statement  the  amount  appro- 
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printed  for  each  item.  If  you  will  insert  that  in  the  record  that  will 
cover  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  see  that  that  is  included  in  the  case  of  each 
bureau. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  save  the  time  of  the  committee.  Item 
No.  80  is  next. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Item  No.  80,  on  page  70,  "For  the  investigation  of 
diseases  of  orchard  and  other  fruits."  In  this  subappropriation, 
which  calls  for  $87,935,  there  is  included  an  increase  of  $7,000. 
This  increase  is  needed  for  pathological  inspe:tion  of  fruits  at  mar- 
ket centers  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  which 
maintains  the  commercial  inspection  that  is  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  pathological  advisers  to  the  commercial 
ins{)ectors  are  trained  pathologists  whose  business  it  is  to  diagnose 
accurately  the  diseases  which  are  found  in  fruits  that  arrive  at  mar- 
kets ii\  bad  order,  so  that  there  may  be  as  accurate  a  differentiation 
between  the  spoilage  in  transit  that  results  merely  from  bad  handling 
and  packing  and  loading,  or  bad  refrigeration  in  transit,  and  the 
spoilage  which  is  traceable  to  specific  plant  diseases  which  it  may  be 

SossibTe  to  control,  either  through  proper  treatment  in  the  fiela  or 
uring  thepacking  process. 

Mr.  McKjnley.  How  many  of  these  men  have  you? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  two  at  present. 

Mr.  McEjlnlet.  How  many  markets  is  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
covering? 

Dr.  xArLOR.  They  have  a  number  of  inspectors.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  number  in  their  inspection  service. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  How  can  you  get  along  with  just  two?  Why 
don't  you  need  them  at  all  places  if  you  need  them  at  any  ? 

Dr.TAFLOR.  Our  men  are,  you  may  say,  the  instructors,  the  tech- 
nical pathological  instructors,  of  the  inspection  force  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets.  They  are  the  instructors  also  of  citjr  health  department 
inspectors,  in  particular  cases.  This  week,  for  instance,  the  health 
oflker  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  appealed  to  us  to  permit  our  men 
to  deliver  a  series  of  addresses  to  his  local  inspection  force,  to  inform 
them  with  regard  to  the  plant  diseases  and  their  relation  to  the 
wholesomeness  or  unwholesomeness  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  food- 
stuffs under  inspection  by  his  force. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Do  these  two  men  go  from  place  to  place? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  although  their  principal  headquarters — that  is, 
as  they  stand  now — are  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  which  are  the 
largest  receiving  centers  of  these  perishables  in  the  country.  We 
should  enlarge  this  force  somewhat.  It  is  maintained  at  the  present 
time  by  a  makeshift  assignment  of  funds  to  carry  these  two  men, 
because  we  recognize  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  growers 
and  shippers  of  produce. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Why  should  you  be  forced  to  do  that  when  they 
liare  a  large  amount  of  funds?  Why  should  not  they  have  these 
employees  themselves? 

Dr/ Taylor.  Because  this  is  highly  technical  pathological  work 
which  has  to  root  back  into  the  pathological  laboratories.  These 
men  must  keep  steadily  in  touch  with  the  advances  that  are  made, 
the  discoveries  that  are  made  in  plant-disease  investigations.    These 
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men,  in  fact,  have  to  maintain  small  temporary  laboratories  in  con- 
nection with  their  headquarters  in  New  York  and  Chicago  to  take 
up,  instantly,  lines  of  investigation  in  these  diseases  that  need  at- 
tention there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  this  investigation  ainr  relation  to  any  current 
inquiry  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  m  regard  to  the  effect  of  different 
modes  of  packing,  refrigeration,  and  so  forth? 

Dr.  Taylor,  fi  bears  an  advisory  relation  to  tiiat.  It  does  not 
participate  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  any  investigation  of  the  question  of  packing 
now  being  made  by  the  fiureau  of  Markets? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  of  the  effect  of  handling,  packing,  loading,  and 
so  on ;  and  this  is  chiefly  with  respect  to  that  inspection  service  which 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  maintains,  under  which  it  issues  certificates^ 
i:pon  the  request  of  either  the  shipper  or  consignee,  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  shipment  when  it  arrives.  The  Bureau  of  Markets 
workers  rely  on  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  their  technical 
information  on  these  diseases. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  have  these  two  men  been  employed  ? 
Dr.  Taylor.  About  two  years.  There  was  a  considerably  larger 
force. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  appropriation  is  allowed,  how  many  will 
be  added? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Probably  two. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  see  this  item  number  80  carries  an  authorization 
for  $8,000  to  be  used  for  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  the  pecan. 
It  is  necessary  to  still  carrv  on  that  work,  is  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  certain  stubborn  diseases  which 
are  being  attacked  through  long-time  experimentation  that  re(][uire 
the  continuation  of  that  work  if  the  pecan  industry  is  to  be  aided 
through  the  control  of  its  diseases. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  This  will  make  20  yeai's  they  have  carried  this 
item. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  not,  sir;  so  far  as  the  pecan  itself  is  con- 
cerned. The  20  years  evidently  applies  to  the  entire  duration  of 
the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  those  things  as  to  the  investigations  made  by  you? 
Do  thev  spend  any  money  themselves  for  investigating  these  wmgs? 
Dr.  'I'aylor.  The  individual  fruit  growers? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  do  not  hire  pathologists. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  do  they  not  hire  pathologists?  It  is  to  their 
direct  interest,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  How  could  a  farmer  hire  a  pathologist? 
Mr.  Jones.  How  can  a  lumberman  hire  a  forester? 
Dr.  Taylor.  The  lumberman  may  have  capital  bigger  than  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  that  is  your  answer^  that  he  has  not  got  enough 
money  to  do  it,  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Dr.*  Taylor.  I  think  that  is  the  answer,  sir;  and  I  think  that  is 
the  fact  with  respect  to  much  of  what  the  Federal  Government  and 
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the  States  are  doing  in  these  technical  lines.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  have  monopolized  the  field  of  technical  research 
and  advice  to  this  basic  industry  of  agriculture.  Until  very  recently, 
there  have  not  been  production  units  of  a  sufficient  size  to  make 
possible  at  all  the  employment  of  trained  specialists  of  this  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  there  ever  be  so  long  as  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  assume  this  burden? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  a  question  which  I  can  not  answer.  Federal 
and  State  aid  in  this  respect  has  been  a  fundam^ital  policy  so  far. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  notice  your  appropriation  for  1911,  under  this  gen- 
eral heading  of  item  80,  was  $34,000.  Now  your  estimate  for  1921,  a 
period  of  10  jrears,  grows  to  ^7,000.  And  that  is  not  only  true 
of  this  but  it  is  true  of  every  item  presented  to  the  ccmimittee — a 
grrowth  of  100  per  cent  in  nearly  every  request  for  these  investiga- 
tions. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  work  has  grown ;  the  country  has  grown,  and  the 
need  has  grown.    I  believe  that  wiU  continue. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  this  inve^i^ation  of  diseases ;  is  there  a  new  dis- 
ease discovered  every  year  in  these  things? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Several  of  them. 

Mr.  RuBBY.  If  they  only  discovered  one  a  year  we  would  be  all 
right.     [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  the  cure  for  a  disease  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
year  it  would  be  a  very  small  matter.  But  we  are  still  in  the  pioneer 
stiige  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  many  of  these  diseases,  and  they 
can  not  be  figured  out  at  a  desk  or  even  in  the  laboratories.  They 
have  to  be  woriced  out  step  by  step,  just  as  human  diseases  have  to 
be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Lesher.  I  believe  Mr.  Soper,  in  my  district,  hires  a  man  and 
keeps  him  at  his  nursery  aU  the  time. 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  are  instances  of  commercial  activities  that 
have  reached  a  magnitude  or  are  endangered  so  seriously  where  they 
can  do  that. 

Mr.  Leshis.  He  hires  one  of  these  college  professors  who  goes 
right  into  his  nursery  and  studies  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  your  next  item. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  next  item,  Mr,  Chairman,  is  number  81,  "  for 
conducting  such  investigations  of  the  nature  and  means  of  com- 
munication of  the  disease  of  citrus  trees,  known  as  citrus  canker," 
etc  This  is  a  very  important  item,  in  which  the  work  has  reached  a 
stage  where  we  consider  it  safe  to  reccwnmend  a  material  reduction 
of  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  We  started  this  appropriation  with  $430,000,  with 
a  view  to  exterminate  the  disease.  How  close  are  you  to  clean- 
ing^up? 

Dr.  Taylor.  As  Dr.  Kellerman  has  personally  handled  this  item, 
I  will  ask  him  to  discuss  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Dr.  Kellerman. 
Kindly  state  exactly  what  you  have  been  doing,  what  you  expect  to 
do,  and  how  much  is  required. 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  remember  the  work  be- 
gan approximateh'  four  years  ago  with  the  estimate  that  the  work 
would  require  a  total  appropriation  of  approximately  $4,000,000; 
that  the  disease  was  widely  spread  and  that  a  term  of  years,  some- 
what indefinite,  would  be  necessary  to  eradicate  it.  The  work  has 
j>rogressed  very  favorably  and  with  very  little  setback  at  any  time. 
Severe  tropical  storms  on  two  occasions  have  spread  the  disease 
so  widely  that  unusual  expense  was  necessary  in  these  localities. 
That  was  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  at  different 
times,  we  required  rather  unusual  expenditures  for  inspectors  and 
for  disinfectants  in  destroying  the  disease  in  these  places. 

The  principle  fi-om  the  very  beginning  has  been  to  locate  the  dis- 
eased trees  and  to  have  them  destroyed. 
The  Chairman.  You  pay  for  the  trees? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  trees  are  not  paid  for.  There  is  a  prohibi- 
tion against  using  any  Federal  money  for  paying  for  trees,  and  the 
State  funds  we  have  used  in  the  same  campaign  have  followed  the 
same  general  plan  of  expenditure  that  we  have  outlined,  at  the  start. 
The  only  cases  of  reimbursement  that  have  occurred  have  been  reim- 
bursement provided  by  local  organizations. 
The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No  account  has  been  kept  of  those  by  us  because 
they  have  not  been  counted  as  part  of  the  eradication  campaign. 
The  Chairman.  How  general  is  it? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  In  general  tenns,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
approximately  between  $150,000  and  $200,000  has  been  paid  in  in- 
direct compensation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  During  the  entire  time  ? 
Dr.  Kellerman.  During  the  entire  time. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Of  four  years? 
Dr.  Kellerman.  During  the  entire  time.    That  does  not  count  the 
properties  that  have  been  donated  without  charge  by  individuals. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Donated  for  destruction,  you 
mean? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Donated  for  destruction.  Those  cases  come  about 
in  this  wav:  If  a  serious  outbreak  of  the  disease  is  found  in  the 
center  of  a  young  planting,  the  supposition  is  that  trees  in  a  con- 
siderable area  around  that  point  will  also  be  diseased.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  cheapness,  in  eradicating  the  disease,  it  is  better  for  us  to 
destroy  that  entire  planting  instead  of  merely  to  destroy  the  trees 
that  we  find  diseased  and  to  keep  inspecting  to  catch  the  additional 
diseased  trees  as  they  appear.  Wherever  it  has  been  possible,  there- 
fore, we  have  asked  for  the  donation  of  a  line  of  apparently  healthy 
trees  around  areas  that  are  found  diseased — ^this  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  of  the  first  18  months'  work  in  the  eradication.  Many 
thousands  of  healthy  trees,  therefore,  have  been  donated;  I  mean 
apparently  healthy  trees — trees  that  may  have  been  diseased,  but 
which,  as  far  as  our  inspectors  could  find,  were  healthy. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  always  done  voluntarily?' 
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Dr.  Kkllerman.  Always  voluntarily. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  make  it  up  ? 

Dr.  Eellbrman.  Rarely.  That  is  represented  by  about  $150,000. 
About  that  much  has  been  contributed  by  local  associations,  citrus 
growers,  individual  bankers,  and  other  local  interests,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reimbursing  people  who  can  not  afford  to  give  up  proper- 
ties of  their  own. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago 
that  this  disease  was  widespread  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  At  the  time  the  work  started,  it  was  unfortu- 
nately widespread.     It  had  been  introduced  in  1911. 

Mr.  McI^\t:giilin  of  Michigan.  We  did  not  know  that,  because  it 
was  largely  in  Florida,  accoixling  to  the  report,  and  we  hoped  it  was 
not  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  never  has  extended  west  of  central  Texas. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  has  not  reached  California? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  the  point;  the  large  orange  industry  in 
California  has  never  been  threatened  with  the  disease. 

Mr.  McLaugjilin  of  Michigan.  How  early  did  you  know  it  had 
reached  as  far  as  Texas? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  In  1915, 1  believe;  in  1915  or  1916.  I  would  have 
to  refer  to  my  records  to  find  exactly  when  we  found  it  that  far 
West. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  My  recollection  is  that  you  found 
it  much  further  East  and  that  you  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  it  there. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  has  been  the  feeling  from  the  start,  that  we 
wanted  to  keep  it  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  to  eradicate  it 
from  the  eastern  United  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes,  but  you  are  speaking  of 
Texas,  evidently,  as  part  of  the  eastern  United  States.  We  did  not 
have  that  idea  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No;  at  the  very  be^nning,  we  reported  the  oc- 
currence of  the  disease  in  the  region  of  I^ort  Arthur,  Tex.  (that  was 
the  report),  of  the  disease  from  nursery  stock  that  had  been  im- 
ported that  first  introduced  the  disease.  The  original  reports  to 
Congress  pointed  out  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  at  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  at  Wiggins,  Miss.,  at  a  point  I  do  not  remember  in  Alabama, 
and  a  half  a  dozen  points  in  Florida.  The  Florida  points  were 
emphasized  especially  in  all  of  the  discussions  before  tne  commit- 
tees, because  the  Florida  commercial  interests  transcended  all  the 
other  commercial  interests  in  citrus  culture. 

The  Florida  citrus  has  been  the  big  commercial  citrus  industry 
of  the  East.  There  has  been  a  development  of  the  citrus  industry  in 
Uie  Satsuma  orange,  in  what  would  have  been  too  far  north  for  the 
ordinary  orange  to  thrive:  that  is,  in  northern  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  attacks  the  orange  and  what 
other  kind  of  fruit? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  attacks  all  the  oranges,  grapefruit,  limes,  and 
lemons. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  confined  to  those? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  confined  to  the  citrus  crop. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I  know  it  attacks  those  fruits, 
but  I  did  not  know  but  that  there  were  some  others. 
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Mr.  Kellerman.  Xo  other  types  of  fruit.  Now  this  disease  was 
so  serious,  was  spreading  so  rapidly^  that  it  apparently  was  going 
to  destroy,  within  a  few  years,  the  entire  citrus  inaustry  of  th^  Soutli- 
eastern  United  States.  That  was  the  reason  for  urging  this  oam- 
paigUy  and  that  campaign  has  been,  I  can  safely  say,  completely 
successful.  It  has  been.  The  disease^  which  was  threatening  to 
overrun  Florida  in  another  season  had  it  been  neglected  for  anotiier 
season,  has  been  reduced  to  almost  complete  z^x>.  Only  three  trees 
have  been  found  diseased  in  the  entire  State  of  Florida  this  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    In  1919? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  During  1919  only  one  diseased  tree  was  found  in 
Mississippi.  Those  two  States  have  made,  decidedly,  the  most  satis- 
factory record.  That  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  those  States 
there  were  few,  if  any,  abandoned  citrus  nurseries  or  abandoned 
citrus  groves. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  mean  abandoned  to  the  dis- 
ease, with  no  eftort  to  eradicate  it  ? 

Dr.  Kfxlerman.  I  mean  groves  or  nui-series  that  had  been  planted 
during  the  early  years,  abandoned  by  their  owners  and  allowed  to 
go  wild,  to  turn  back  into  jungle.  Although  more  like  ordinary  scrub, 
uncultivated  land,  they  consisted  of  anywhere  from  5  to  50  per  cent 
of  scrubby  orange  trees.  Those  were  not  discovered  at  all  until  com- 
paratively recently — during  the  last  year  and  a  half.  In  those  aban- 
doned groves  the  aisease  had  become  established,  and,  accordingly,  the 
number  of  trees  it  has  been  necessary  to  destroy  in  Texas,  Louisiana, 
and  Akbama  is  still  high,  running  from  1,000  to  9,000  in  each  State. 
That,  however,  while  apparently  a  large  number  of  trees,  represents 
a  very  few  trees  that  are  grove  trees  and  of  value. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Althougfh  the  number  of  those 
trees  is  large,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  take  care  of  such  a  situation  as  that,  if  they  were  abandonetl, 
by  destroying  the  whole  proposition. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  what  is  now  being  done.  It  means  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  inspection,  however;  it  means  the  searching  over  of 
apparently  open  country  for  these  wild  citrus  plantings,  abandoned 
citrus  plantings,  instead  of  merely  going  to  recognized  citrus  develop- 
ments ;  and  it  has  delayed  the  inspection  work  in  those  States  on  ac- 
count of  the  necessity  of  a  more  general  type  of  exploration  and  in- 
spection. The  work  is  progressing  even  in  those  States,  however,  so 
favorably  that  the  confidence  of  the  citrus  producer  in  all  of  those 
States  has  been  restored.  That,  T  think,  is  one  of  the  simplest  ways 
to  ex])ress  the  apparent  success  of  the  work  up  to  the  present  time. 

MtT.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Were  those  nurseries  abandoned 
because  of  this  disease? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No,  sir;  they  were  abandoned  in  most  instances 
l>ecausee  of  financial  difficulties  or  frosts  that  brought  about  financial 
difficulties  for  the  owners. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  So  that  the  eradication  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  assurance  to  the  people  that  it  can  be  eradicated  is  not 
the  thing  that  has  restored  confidence  and  started  up  the  industry 
again? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  the  thing  that  has  restored  confidence  and 
has  reestablished  confidence  in  the  industry  in  the  States  of  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.    I  think  confidence  in  the  industry  was 
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never  lost  in  Louisiana,  but  citrus  growing  has  always  been  a  small 
home  industry  there. 

In  Texas,  the  industry  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  I  think, 
h  definitely  gone.  That  has  been  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  area 
m  many  ways,  both  for  the  men  who  attempted  to  develop  the 
citrus  plantings,  for  the  men  who  purchased  them  as  they  were  being 
developed,  and  for  the  men  who  were  trying  to  eradicate  the  disease. 
North  Texas,  that  is  the  Houston  section  of  Texas,  is  too  cold  for 
orange  production.  It  is  so  nearly  warm  enough,  however,  that 
attempts  have  been  made  in  successive  cvcles  to  c^ablish  orange 
production  in  that  region;  but  the  plantings  have  always  frozen 
tut  anywhere  fi-om  three  to  ten  years  after  they  were  started. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  From  the  very  first  this  impressed 
the  committee  as  a  very  serious  matter  and  something  the  Federal 
(Jovernment  should  take  up,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  entirely  willing  to  make  these  appropriations 
that  at  the  time  seemed  large  but  were  necessary.  The  people  of 
Florida — the  legislature  of  Florida — contributed  considerable  sums 
of  money  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Very  lar^  sums. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  are  still  contributing? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  about  the  contributions  from 
other  States? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  contributions  fi'om  other  States  in  many 
cases  ai-e  larger  than  the  sums  the  Depailment  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  nmch  in  each  State — can 
you  tell  us  ? 

Dr.  Keller3i.\n.  Texas  has  been  appropriating  approximately 
S2,000  a  month  for  carrying  on  its  snare  of  the  work,  or  about 
$24,000  a  year;  $15,000  by  Louisiana. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  about  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi? 

Dr.  Keix^rman.  Mississippi  has  ranged  from  $8,000  to  $16,000, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  can  put  the  amounts  in  the 
record,  can  you  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  will  put  in  the  amounts  for  you. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  For  each  State. 

Dr.  Kelijsrman.  Alabama  has  appropriated  less;  I  think  their 
contribution  has  been  about  $5,000. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Your  initial  estimate  was  for  $500,000,  several 
years  ago,  wasn't  it? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  suggestion  was  originally  made,  Mr.  Jaco- 
way, that  $4,000,000  would  be  needed  for  handling  this  work.  The 
work  has  been  financed  on  an  annual  basis  instead  of  a  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  am  just  trying  to  develop  an  idea  here.  Did  you 
first  come  before  the  committer  and  ask  for  $500,000  or  $250,000? 

Dr.  Keller3ian.  We  asked  for  $250,000  for  the  first  annual  ap- 
propriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  concerning  the  policy 
■dopted.  Is  the  plan  of  appropriating  large  sums  to  bSgin  with  in 
order  to  control  a  disease  and  ei*adicate  it  effective? 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  wisest  policy. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  him  to  say.    How 
was  this  disease  introduced  into  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  was  introduced  by  importing  from  Japan 
diseased  nursery  stock. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  that  error  has  been  corrected  so  that  nam 
of  this  diseased  stock  can  get  in  here  now? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  That  has  been  corrected.  That  was  corrected 
by  the  passage  of  the  plant-quarantine  act  in  1912. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  This  disease  got  such  a  control  in  other  countries 
that  it  has  practically  destroyed  the  industry,  has  it  not? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  has  not  destroyed  the  industry  in  Japan, 
where  it  has  been  for  10  or  15  years,  because  of  difference  in  type  of 
orange  and  al^^  difference  in  climate.  The  Japanese  climate  is  cooL 
and  they  do  not  grow  our  types  of  orange. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  By  providing  these  sums  of  money  and  stamping 
out  the  disease  where  it  is  getting  a  foothold,  won't  we  in  time 
make  the  United  States  the  greatest  place  for  citrus  fruits  in  the 
world?  In  other  words,  won't  we  make  our  country  the  leading 
market  for  citrus  fruits? 

Dr.  Keijj:rmax.  I  think  so.    I  think  tlierc  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Will  you  please  put  in  the  record 
the  amount  spent  in  each  State  and  the  contribution  of  each  State? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  only  bv  States,  but  by  individuals  in  the  State? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  amount  of  money  available  in 
each  State. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Citrus  canker  expenditures,  1915-1919,  %nc^**?ivc. 


State. 


Alabama.. 
Florida.... 

Ocorpia 

I^ui.siana.. 
Mississippi. 
Tcxap 


Stato 

appropria- 

ti(«i^. 


$4,973.75 
459,304.21 

12,000.00 

40,000.00 
150,000.00 

78,217.00 


Ml9ceUaiie> 

ouscoDtri- 

bations 

within 

States. 


$3,987.50 
121,501.50 


Federal 
allotxnei^ 


$88,T».S0 

T67,702.« 
W,S22.7« 
61,142.38 
52.619.  )S 

135,544.41 


*  Tncludes  nursery  inspection;  greater  portion  of  fund  spent  for  citnw  canker  eradication. 
Definite  estimates  covering  personal  contributions  not  available. 

The  Chairman.  You  mention  in  the  note  the  question  of  eradica- 
tion— that  in  the  Eastern  States  it  is  practically  completely  eradi- 
cated. If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  $109,720  is  a  large  appro- 
])riation.  We  have  appropriated  $876,320  to  date  for  this  work.  You 
are  now  asking  for  $109,720  in  addition  for  next  year.  We  appro- 
priated the  amount  at  first  with  the  view  of  stamping  out  the  disease 
immediately,  and  we  hoped  we  would  not  be  asked  for  any  further 
appropriation.  Will  the  $109,000  be  required  after  all  this  years 
amount  is  expended? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  proposed  to  use  $86,720  of  that  amount  for  salaries! 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  This  work,  from  the  very  beginning,  has  been 
largely  a  question  of  salaries  and  traveling  expenses.  We  have  put 
our  men  in  the  field  and  had  them  examine  the  orange  groves,  locate 
the  disease,  and  report  the  disease  to  the  owner  and  to  the  State 
authorities. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  spend  for  labor? 

Dr.  Keu^rman.  We  spent  about  one-tenth  of  the  appropriation 
for  labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is,  Will  you  need  the  $109,000  ?  Will 
you  need  that  much  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  My  guess  would  be  that  we  will  spend  about 
$95,000,  if  we  have  no  setbacks.  We  should  have  a  small  reserve  for 
emergencies. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  you  spend  this  year? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  will  spend  about  $180,000  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  has  been  turned  into  the  Treas- 
ury from  year  to  year? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  have  usually  used  the  whole  amount;  last 
year  we  did  not.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  $430,000.  A  quarter  of 
a  million  was  asked  for  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  act.  The 
extra  recommendation  of  $180,000  in  the  urgency  deficiency  bill  was 
made  because  of  an  unusually  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  caused  by 
severe  tropical  storms.  Additional  money  was  therefore  needed  at 
that  particular  time.  Aside  from  that,  the  estimates  of  the  depart- 
ment have  been  very  close  to  the  necessary  expenditures  throughout. 
I  would  hate  to  see  this  reduced. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  1919  your  appropriation  was  $250,000  and  you 
expended  $207,000  in  that  year? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  left  a  margin  of  about  $40,000. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  following  year  your  estimate  was  for  $196,000  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  presume  that  $40,000  went  back  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Dr.  Kell£Rman.  It  went  back  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  reason  you  reduced  vour  estimates  to 
$196,000  the  following  year? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  there  was  very  little  reduction  in  these  two  years 
from  the  actual  amount  of  money  expended  ? 

Dr.  KsLLERBfiAN.  Very  little. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  My  recollection  is  that  when  we  started  out  to  fight 
this  disease  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  cost  us  somethinff  like 
$4,000,000  to  get  rid  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  We  are  getting  rid  of  it  at  a  cost  of  about  a  million 
dollars,  so  that  we  are  three  million  ahead,  and  I  think  we  are  doing 
pretty  good  work. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  work  is  progressing 
more  favorably  than  anybody  thought  it  could. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  said  Alabama  had  spent  only  about  $5,000  in 
this  cooperative  work.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  citrus- fruit  area  in 
Alabama  is  very  small  compared  with  that  in  some  of  the  other 
States? 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  true.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  very 
promising  industry  in  two  large  counties. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Baldwin  and  Mobile? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  In  Baldwin  and  Mobile  C!ounties.  It  is  now  de- 
veloping there  into  what  looks  like  a  very  promising  and  helpful 
industry.  It  did  not  look  as  though  it  could  develop  when  the  canker 
began  to  make  inroads  into  new  plantings  in  that  region.  The  citrus 
industry  in  that  region  was  looked  upon  as  probably  gone  when  the 
disease  first  stai-ted. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Is  there  very  much  of  this  canker  there  now? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  there  is  practically  none  in  commercial 
plantings,  except  in  a  few  abandoned  plantings — plantings  that  were 
so  severely  damaged  by  storms  a  few  years  ago  that  they  were  neg- 
lected and  allowed  to  go  wild. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  expect  to  eradicate  it  entirely  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  in  a  very  few  years 
now. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  found  any  of  it  in  Cali- 
fornia at  aU  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  employed  any  bureau 
men  there  to  search  for  it? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  a  few  men  searching  in 
that  State.  We  have  depended  mostly,  however,  on  the  collection  of 
specimens  by  State  men  and  having  them  sent  to  us  for  examination. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  find  the  growei*s  of  oranges 
and  other  citrus  fruit  in  California  alive  to  the  situation  % 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Very  much  so.  California  authorities,  with  the 
cooperation,  I  think  very  effective  cooperation,  of  the  railroads  and 
all  common  carriers,  have  quarantines  preventing  the  movement  into 
California  of  any  nursery  stock  or  even  fruit  from  the  areas  that 
are  diseased. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item.  Thank  you.  Dr. 
Kellerman. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  WILLIAH  A.  TAYLOB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BITEEAU 
OF  PLANT  INDUSTBT,  DEPABTHENT  OF  AGBICXTLTirBE— Con- 
tinued. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Just  before  passing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  committee  realize  what  the  work  under  this  citrus  canker 
item  means. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  the  importance  of  it, 
Doctor. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  means  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  we  have  information,  a  plant  disease  that  had  ac- 
quired a  widely  scattered  foothold  in  an  environment  that  was  favor- 
able to  it  is  in  prospect  of  eradication ;  and  it  means  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  country  if  we  can  complete  it  along  the  lines  that  are  being 
followed.  We  are  still,  however,  in  somewhat  the  situation  of  a 
forest-fire  condition  during  a  dry  time.  If  there  are  scattered 
smoldering  bonfires,  a  high  wind  may  spi^ad  them  and  require  quick 
action  on  a  fairly  large  scale  to  prevent  disaster  to  the  industry.    We 
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believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  real  economy  to  have  a  sufficient  amount 
available  to  meet  such  an  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  Item  No.  82  is  "  for  the  investigation  of  diseases 
of  forest  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,"  etc. 

Dr.  Tatlor.  There  is  no  change,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  item.  Do 
you  care  to  discuss  it? 

The  Chairman.  You  might  state  briefly  what  you  have  been  doing 
and  what  you  propose  to  do. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  is  an  investigational  work  on  diseases  of  various 
fruit  trees,  including  such  investigational  work  as  a  study  of  para- 
sitic fungi  causing  the  chestnut  tree  bark  disease,  the  white  pine 
blister  rust,  and  other  epidemic  tree  diseases.  Chiefly,  the  investi- 
gational work  is  concentrated  upon  the  white  pine  blister  rust  disease 
at  this  time.  That  is  a  serious,  menacing  problem  still,  in  the  white 
pine  territory. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  thought  you  had  given  up  that 
chestnut  blight  investigation. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  still  continuing  ceitain  investigational  work 
upon  that. disease. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  are  you  expending  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  About  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  McT-iAuoHLiN  of  Michigan.  For  what  purpose?  What  kind 
of  investigations  are  ^ou  making? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Expermiental  research.  Our  investigators  have  not 
given  up  hope  of  ultimately  accomplishing  some  form  of  control  or 
prevention  of  that  diseases,  through  the  breeding  of  resistant  types 
that  will  afford  us  a  supply  of  nuts,  or  possibly  even  the  development 
of  timber  types  that  will  replace  the  native  species  which  is  suscep- 
tible to  the  disease. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  chestnut  is  not  a  nursery  stock 
at  all,  is  it    It  is  one  of  our  native  forest  trees? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  has  been  developed  quite  a  large  orchard  in- 
dustry in  chestnuts  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Jones.  Does  it  form  a  nursery  stock  in  the  East? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  Alleghany  region,  generally. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michisfan.  For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Jones,  I 
will  say  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  used  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  money  on  the  chestnut  bark  disease,  both  independently  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania  came  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  the  disease 
could  not  be  stamped  out,  and  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  de- 
stroy the  trees,  and  that  it  was  just  a  matter  of  spending  money  and 
employing  labor ;  so  they  cut  off  the  appropriation  and  stopped  doing 
the  work. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  true.  The  chestnut  timber  stand  of  the  coun- 
try is  doomed.  The  timber  interests  and  the  tanning  interests  know 
they  have  to  face  that  destruction. 

fir.  JoNBS.  The  tanners  can  get  along  without  it 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  map  gives  the  best  forecast  we  can  make  of  the 
decAruction  of  the  native  chestnut  timber  area.  Based  on  a  recon- 
noissance  made  this  year,  the  destructive  frontier  of  the  disease  at 
the  present  time  is  roughly  indicated  by  this  line  dated  1920.  The 
rate  of  progress,  based  on  past  experience,  will  carry  that  destruc- 
tive frontier  to  this  point  in  1925  [indicating  on  the  map],  to  this 
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point  in  1930,  to  this  one  in  1935,  and  to  this  one,  which  will  cover 
substantially  the  heavy  chestnut  stand,  by  1945.  This  recoimois- 
sance  has  been  made  in  order  that  the  owners  of  chestnut  timber— 
and  it  is  the  big  and  important  timber  in  this  southwestern  portion 
of  the  Appaladiian  system  generally — ^may  know  what  they  have 
to  expect. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  nothing  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  line? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  that  they  may  wisely  and  steadily  market  their 
stands  in  advance  of  their  ^)oilage  by  the  disease.  It  is  an  illus- 
tration of  a  plant  disease  which,  had  we  possessed  a  plant-disease 
survey  and  $15,000  of  money  at  the  time  it  first  came  to  our  atten- 
tion, could  have  been  eradicated  before  it  got  outside  of  western 
Long  Island  and  Manhattan  Island.  We  had  no  quarantine  act 
then,  and  the  disease  got  in  from  Japan.  No  such  disease  was 
known  to  exist.  It  got  a  foothold  before  we  had  a  knowledge  of 
its  existence.  A  fight  was  made  to  control  it,  and  the  fight  failed. 
There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  develop  resistant  strains  that  will  be  profitable  as  nut-producing 
trees;  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  there  may  be  developed  sti'ong 
growing  strains  of  oriental  origin,  derived  from  a  Chinese  species, 
wliich  we  are  now  experimenting  with,  that  may,  to  an  extent,  re- 
place, 50  years  from  now,  the  chestnut,  which  has  been  a  very  val- 
uable timber  tree. 

Mr.  HuTcinNSON.  Is  that  timber  good  for  any  purpose  after  it 
dies? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  The  sapwood  rots  rather  promptly,  so  that  it  needs 
quick  cutting  after  two  or  three  years'  attack.  It  may  help  the 
committee  to  remember  also  that  all  the  forest-tree  disease  work  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  comprised  in  this  item.  The  Forest 
Service  calls  on  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  the  investigation 
of  each  tree  disease  that  requires  attention,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry's laboratories  being  considered  the  right  place  for  that  work 
to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  next  item.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Item  83  "  for  applying  such  methods  of  eradica- 
tion or  control  of  the  white-pine  blister  rust  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  be  necessary,"  etc.  For  wiis  work 
no  increase  is  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  expend  this  year? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  expenditure  for  this  year  is  the  amount  shown — 
$220,728.  That  will  all  be  required  for  this  fiscal  year.  This  work 
is  cooperative  with  the  States  of  the  white-pine  territory,  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  and,  to  some  extent,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  par- 
ticular Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  where  there  are  large  stands  of 
white  pine  and  where  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  serious  situation 
with  respect  to  this  disease. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  I  read  in  some  eastern  paper  the  other  day  that 
vou  had  made  good  progress,  the  State  and  the  Government,  in  New 
Vork  State.    Is  that  true? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Very  distinct  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  working  out  a  practical  method  of  control  of  the  disease,  its 
eradication  apparently  not  being  possible. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  it  spread  any  from  the  area  to  which  it  was 
confined  last  year? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Not  materially,  I  think,  Mr.  Anderson,  this  year. 
Tliis  situation  has  developed,  however,  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
that  the  disease  has  been  discovered  in  the  backwoods  and  back 
couDtry,  where  it  was  not  known  a  year  ago  to  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  supposed  that  it  is  a  new  and  recent  infesta- 
tion, or  is  presumed  to  have  been  there  for  some  time  without  being 
known? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  an  old  infestation  that  apparently  was  due 
to  importing  nursery  stock,  little  pine  trees  that  were  shipped  in 
years  ago  and  planted  in  reforestation  activities,  which  harbored  the 
disease,  although  they  did  not  disclose  it  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  does  not  go  from  pine  to  pine  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  goes  from  pine  to  currant  and  goovseberry,  and 
then  from  currant  and  gooseberry  eventually  back  to  pine. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  it  must  have  this  intermediary  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  so  that  its  control  requires  practically  the  elimi- 
nation of  currants  and  gooseberries,  cultivated  or  wild,  throughout 
the  forest  area  and  for  a  considerable  distance  outside. 

Mr.  Jokes.  Is  not  the  only  answer  to  it  the  destruction  of  the  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry  production? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  think  so.  It  is  the  wild  ones  that  cause  the 
greatst  difficulty. 

Mr  Jones.  Yes;  but  the  tame  ones  harbor  it,  too. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  but  they  could  be  eliminated  more  easily  and 
more  quickly.  The  tough  point  in  it  is  the  eradication  of  the  wild 
currants  and  gooseberries. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  there  not  been  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  cultivated  berries,  destroyed  in  New 
York  State? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  have  been  considerable  quantities,  and  the 
State  now  forbids,  in  certain  specified  areas,  the  planting  of  cur- 
rant and  gooseberries  where  pines  would  be  endangered;  that  is, 
where  commercial  pine  plantings  would  be  endangered  by  the 
presence  of  those  shrubs.  The  States  are  attacking  it;  they  are 
cooperating  with  us;  and  they  are  spending  large  sums  of  money 
and  enforcing;  that  is,  trjring  out  each  reasonable  suggestion  that 
is  made.  We  are  on  the  firing  line  with  respect  to  this  diseavse.  The 
country  is  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the  disease  has  not  reached 
the  w^tem  area  of  five-leafed  pines,  which  include  now  the  largest 
stand  of  pine  timber  that  would  be  susceptible  to  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  By  the  wCvStem  area  you  mean 
ttie  far  West? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Where  the  Government  owns 
national  forests! 

Dr.  Taylor.  Where  the  national  forests  are  and  wherje  large 
areas  are  under  private  ownership,  also.  The  Government  has  that 
big  asset  in  this  and  we  are  maintaining  a  scouting  service  there. 
Until  we  know  that  there  is  not  a  diseased  pine  or  currant  or  goose- 
berry west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian,  we  can  not  be  sure  that 
that  big  national  asset  is  safe.  We  ask  that  this  work  be  continued 
on  its  present  scale. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  no  increase  ? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  Just  transfers? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  The  next  is  item  84,  on  page  74,  "  for  the 
investigation  of  diseases  of  cotton,  potatoes^  truck  crops,  forage 
crops,  drug  and  related  plants,  $108,900."  There  is  an  increase  of 
$23,500  for  projects  in  this  field.  This  money  is  desired  specifically, 
$10,000  for  investigating  Dotato  diseases.  One  of  these,  which  is 
troublesome,  stubborn,  ana  menacing,  is  the  potato  wart  disease, 
which  is  in  very  restricted  areas  in  this  country,  so  far  as  is  known — 
in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  The  disease  is  very  destructive 
and  troublesome  in  European  countries.  It  has  been  so  damaging 
in  Britain  that  for  many  years  they  have  prohibited  the  planting 
of  potatoes  other  than  resistant  varieties  in  soils  infected  with  this 
disease.  When  the  war  emergency  arose,  as  I  discovered  last  year 
when  over  there,  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  Government  to  step 
in  and  have  ^rown  under  contract  seed  i>otatoes  of  resistant  vari- 
eties, to  furnish  to  the  farmers  owning  infected  soil,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  normal  supply  of  this  inaportant  food  crop. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Huve  they  a  resistant  seed  that 
can  be  planted  in  an  infected  soil  and  still  not  show  the  disease  in 
the  crop  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  have  developed,  in  Great  Britain  in  particular, 
certain  varieties  that  are  good  varieties  for  them,  good  yielding  and 
good  quality  varieties,  that  resist  the  disease  sufficiently  to  make  a 
good  crop.  That  is  the  last  line  of  defense  in  this  proposition,  if  we 
should  not  succeed  actually  in  eradicating  the  disease  and  so  be  free 
from  the  possibility  of  a  spread  in  a  destructive  way  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  spoke  of  a  resistant  soil  ? 

Dr.  TayijOr.  I  mean  infected  soil,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  a  soil- 
infecting  disease.  It  got  into  this  country  through  the  use  for  seed 
of  large  shipments  of  European  potatoes  that  came  in  about  1912, 1 
believe  it  was,  when  we  had  a  short  potato  crop  and  cargoes  of  Brit- 
ish potatoes  were  imported.  Some  of  those  were  planted  for  seed, 
particularly  by  miners  in  the  mining  villages  in  Pennsylvania  and, 
to  some  extent,  in  West  Virginia.  Fortunately  the  infection  so  far 
is  restricted  to  those  relatively  noncommercial  areas. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  not  this  the  same  disease  that  came  over  the  Canadian 
border  and  appeared  in  Maine? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  it  did  not  get  into  the  Maine  crop.  They  have  it 
over  in  portions  of  Canada,  but  our  quarantine  law  was  enacted  in 
time  to  exclude,  as  it  does  now,  and  to  protect  us  against  the  reim- 
portation of  the  seed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  tell  us,  briefly,  how  you 
combat  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  methods  of  attack  so  far  is  proceeding  along 
three  lines,  and  it  is  experimental.  First,  of  course,  is  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  growing  crop  and  keeping  potatoes  off  that  land 
for  an  indefinite  time.  It  is  not  known  how  long  the  infection  en- 
dures in  the  soil.  The  practicability  of  this  method  depends  on  the 
willingness  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land  to  do  that  thing. 
Second,  the  actual  disinfection,  through  steam,  or  with  formaldehyoe 
or  some  similar  material,  forced  into  the  soil  to  a  sufficient  depth  to 
kill  out  the  infection. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Steaming  and  applying  formal- 
dehyde to  the  soil? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Steaming  the  soil  under  large  inverted  pans,  such  as 
tobacco  growers  use  for  a  similar  purpose.  This  is  a  garden  proposi- 
tion primarily. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  would  have  to  be  a  pretty  small 
garden  proposition  to  permit  of  that  remedy. 

Dr.  Tatlor.  That  is  true.  Practically  it  is  the  application  of  the 
method  which  the  tobacco  growers  use  in  certain  sections  to  sterilize 
the  plant  beds  in  which  they  grow  their  plants  for  the  open  field. 

ilr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  mi^ht  be  very  interesting  as 
an  experiment,  but  how  about  the  practicability  of  it? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  We  are  not  far  enough  along  in  it  yet  to  report  specifi- 
cally, but  the  question  may  probably  arise,  will  it  be  better  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  to  actually  clean  up  a  few  acres  of  land  and 
be  sure  there  is  no  infection  which  could  spread  to  her  commercial 
potato  territory,  even  though  that  cost  several  hundred  dollars  an 
acre? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  in  the  nature  of  cleaninsr 
up — to  get  a  resistant  seed  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  to  eliminate  this  disease  from  the  United 
States  and  be  sure  it  can  not  spread  to  our  important  commercial 
territory.  It  is  just  like  the  question  of  what  expense  would  be 
justified  in  clearing  up  one  village  that  was  infected  with  bubonic 
plague. 

ilr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  do  that  by  de^^troying  the 
growing  crop  entirely  and  by  refusing  permission  to  plant  or  re- 
fraining from  replanting  on  tnat  soil  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  one  method  that  is  under  test. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  the  way  the  locality  could 
be  cleaned  up;  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  that  could  not  be  done 
on  any  large  scale  at  all.  You  could  not  clean  up  an  area  by  that 
method,  could  you? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Fortunately,  the  area^  are  not  large.  In  the  West 
Virginia  territory  as  it  stands,  where  the  infected  area  amounts  to 
a  few  acres  only  (I  do  not  recall  the  exact  acreage),  it  might  easily 
pay  to  spend  $500  an  acre  in  sterilizing  these  areas  and  so  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  millions  of  dollars  or  damage  in  the  commercial 
territorv  if  the  disease  should  get  over  from  the  present  infected 
area,  ft  we  were  in  a  position  to  say  to  you,  "  Gentlemen,  $100,000 
would  clean  out  this  disease  from  100  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  re- 
stricted to  that  area,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  recpmmend  it  as  a 
good  investment  for  the  country.  The  investigation  has  not  pro- 
ceeded far  enough,  however,  to  make  that  recommendation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  By  experimentation,  you  have 
found  that  the  land  can  be  treated  successfully  in  that  way? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  experimenting  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  it  can  be  disinfected  deep  enough  by  the  use  of  practical 
devices  already  in  use  for  other  crops. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much 
time. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  an  important  question. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  you  spoke  about  steaming  the 
land. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  in  the  world  do  you  do  that  over  a  large 
area? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Area  by  area,  with  shallow  box  pans  inverted  so 
that  they  are  kept  filled  with  steam,  which  works  down  into  the 
soil,  as  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  thoroughly  practical  in  the  to- 
bacco industry  for  restricted  areas.  It  is  a  method  followed  by  the 
Connecticut  tobacco  growers,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Ten- 
nessee, also — a  method  which  was  developed  by  the  department"  some 
years  ago. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Tlie  formaldehyde  treatment  of 
the  soil  that  is  simply 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  used  in  combination  with  the  steam  in  the 
same  way,  so  as  to  force  it  into  the  soil. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a  disease  which 
attacked  the  potato  slip  in  the  South  in  July  or  August? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  sweet  potato? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  several  such  that  are  worked  on 
under  this  same  appropriation. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Could  that  be  eradicated  by  treatment  of  the  soil  or 
treating?  the  plant? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  disease  yon  have  in  mind,  I  think,  is  one  which  is 
traceable  to  an  infection  in'the  sweet  potato  that  is  bedded  for  seed. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Will  the  certified  seed  potato  prevent  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  the  certification  is  thoroughly  efficient;  that  is,  if 
your  seed  is  clean. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Here  is  the  trouble,  and  especially  in  my  county: 
Last  year  and  also  to  a  lesser  extent  the  year  before  the  growers 
found  in  August  that  the  plant  shriveled  and  died ;  and  when  they 
pulled  it  up  they  found  it  infected,  I  think,  with  some  kind  of  a  wart 
on  it.  Is  that  trouble  inherent  in  the  soil  or  can  it  be  prevented 
through  buying  the  proper  kind  of  seed  potatoes  when  they  are 
bedded  out? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  disease  to  which  you  probably  refer  is  sweet 
potato  stem  rot,  sometimes  called  the  wilt.  It  occurs  in  Arkansas 
and  is  very  serious  in  some  parts  of  the  State  on  the  Nancy  Hall 
variety,  which  is  about  the  only  variety  grown  to  any  extent  in  the 
State  which  is  susceptible  to  the  disease.  The  organism  causing  this 
disease  lives  over  the  winter  in  potatoes  in  storage  in  the  soil,  and  on 
dead  debris  in  the  field.  If  intected  potatoes  are  used  for  seed,  the 
young  plants  produced  from  them  may  become  diseased.  Infected 
plants  taken  frShi  seed  beds  usually  show  very  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  in  the  field  in  about  10  days  to  two  weeks  after 
being  planted.  Much  can  be  done  toward  the  control  of  stem  rot  by 
the  selection  of  soimd  seed  and  the  improvement  of  propagating 
methods  through  the  use  of  clean  soil,  seed  disinfection,  etc.  The 
problem  of  field  infection  remains  to  be  met  by  rotation  of  crops  or 
the  substitution  of  wilt-resistant  varieties,  like  Porto  Rico. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  trouble  to  which  you  refer  is  black 
rot,  a  disease  which  is  also  prevalent  in  Arkansas.  This  is  more  evi- 
dent in  the  seed  beds  and  does  not  appear  so  soon  in  the  fields  after 
the  plants  are  vset  out.  Black  rot  attacks  all  varieties  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, so  far  as  we  know,  but  can  be  controlled  verv  satisfactorilv  by 
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the  use  of  clean  seed,  seed  treatment,  and  hot-bed  sanitation,  as  fully 
set  forth  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1059. 

Mr.  Candler.  You  said  there  was  a  third  remedy  of  some  kind. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  third  and  last  line  of  defense  of  a  disease  like 
the  potato  wart  is  resistant  varieties  which,  while  not  completely 
immune  to  the  disease,  can  be  grown  with  fair  success  in  the  presence 
of  the  disease.  We  are  testing  all  the  American  varieties  and  are 
bringing  in  the  European  immune  varieties  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  some  of  them  could  be  grown  on  these  infected  soils  safely. 
Certain  of  our  American  varieties  are  promising  in  that  respect  and 
we  have  more  to  expect,  I  think,  from  them  than  we  have  irom  the 
imported  immune  varieties,  for  the  European  varieties  have  been 
developed  with  reference  to  the  European  soils  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  very  few  of  them  ever  really  behave  well  in  our  more 
flactuating  and  extreme  climate. 

Mr.  Candler.  Are  these  resistant  varieties  as  nutritious  and  other- 
wise as  good  as  the  other  varieties? 

Dr.  Taylor.  As  grown  under  their  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
3es. 

Mr.  Candler.  Do  ours  meet  the  same  standard  here? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Candler.  To  make  them  resistant  does  not  make  them  tough 
and  hard  to  use? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  the  question  primarily  is  whether  they  will  suc- 
ceed on  infected  soil  under  our  conditions. 

Then  there  is  a  group  of  very  difficult  diseases  of  potatoes  to  an  ex- 
tent characterizedoy  the  general  term  of  "  mosaic  diseases,"  on  which 
we  need  to  increase  our  work.  These  are  particularly  troublesome  in 
the  large  conwnercial  territx)ry  of  New  Jei-sey,  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  and  in  the  irrigated  territory  of  the 
West. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  New  Jersey  last  year  we  had  a  disease  of  some 
kind  from  which  we  lost  about  50  per  cent  of  the  potatoes.  They 
would  rot  right  in  the  field.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  ?  Was  that 
caused  by  a  disease  or  was  it  due  to  the  weather? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  was  probably  late  blight,  which  is  controllable 
by  sprays.  That  is,  within  a  reasonable  extent,  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory methods  of  control  by  spraying  have  been  developed. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  These  potatoes  were  dug  and  shipped,  and  a 
great  many  hundreds  of  cars  were  lost  on  the  railroaa ;  and  after 
a  while,  if  left  in  the  field,  they  stopped  rotting.  The  loss  from  this 
rot  was  about  50  per  cent.  A  great  many  people  said  it  was  due  to 
the  heavy  rains.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  it  was,  whether 
it  was  the  heavy  rains,  blight,  or  what  is  was. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Of  course,  a  soggy  condition  of  the  soil  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  potato  season  makes  certain  considerable  rot  in 
the  crop,  whether  m  transportation  or  in  storage,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  carries  into  every  cut  and  bruise  and  wound  that  the  potato 
suffers  every  fungus  or  bacterium  that  is  there  that  can  attack  and 
produce  decay  in  the  potato. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  was  no  prevention  for  the  weather. 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  the  weather  damage  occurs  if  a  potato  crop  stands 
in  a  soggjr  soil  for  weeks  at  a  stretch,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  almost 
every  section  of  the  country. 
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Mr.  Jacowat.  Did  your  potatoes  have  warts  all  over  them? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  No;  they  were  smooth  and  nice. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Our  second  item  under  this  paragraph,  for  which  we 
need  funds,  is  $3,500  for  the  investigation  of  the  eelworm  disease  of 
i*ed  clover. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  new^  is  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  new  to  this  country  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
in  the  main  confined  to  Idaho,  although  some  specimens  have  been 
received  from  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  a  study  of  the  disease? 

Dr.  Taylor.  A  preliminary  study  was  begun  as  soon  as  the  nema- 
tode which  evidently  causes  it  was  found  on  the  roots  of  the  clover 
plants. 

The  Chairman.  It  covers  a  large  area? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  do  not  know  yet  how  large  an  area  is  covered. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  it  is  of  importance  and  should  be  in- 
vestigated ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  for  the 
reason  that  these  nematodes  have  been  found  alive  on  clover  seed 
from  this  territory,  and  this  is  an  important  clover-seed  producing 
territory. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  possible  to  exterminate  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  do  not  know  yet,  sir.  We  must  know  more  of  the 
habits  and  life  history  of  this  nematode. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  a  large  area;  what  do  you  mean  by 
'•  large  area  in  Idaho  ?  "  Do  you  mean  that  it  covers  several  town- 
ships, counties,  or  what? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  scattered  through  certain  irrigated  districts. 
We  do  not  know  its  limits;  we  have  not  had  the  funds  with  which  to 
make  a  survey. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  the  crop  destroyed? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  crop  in  extreme  cases  is  practically  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  trouble  was  until  recently  confused  with  winterkill- 
ing. The  clover  stand  was  gotten  and  the  crop  seemed  to  be  coming 
along  fairly  weU,  then  it  began  to  yellow  and  the  roots  went  bad, 
and  finally  it  was  found  that  there  were  these  minute  eelworms  on 
the  roots. 

The  Chairman.  Just  in  spots  or  in  the  whole  field? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Just  in  spots,  as  a  rule,  but  frequently  spreading  to 
the  whole  field,  and  apparently  easily  transported  in  the  irrigation 
water  and,  therefore,  dangerous.  I  wish  to  make  this  point,  further: 
If  that  thing  is  transported  through  clover  seed,  then  look  out  in  the 
Middle  West  and  the  rest  of  our  country,  for  much  of  our  clover-seed 
suDnly  is  coming  from  the  irrigated  territory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  quarantine  against  the  shipment  of 
clover  seed  from  this  territory,  is  there? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  and  we  do  not  know  if  this  thing  would  live 
in  Minnesota  and  be  destructive — or  in  Illinois  or  in  Virginia.  It  is 
ii  new  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  for  $10,000? 

Dr.  Tai-lor.  The  final  item  of  increase  of  $10,000  under  this  sub- 
appropriation  is  for  pathological  inspection  of  vegetables  in  processes 
of  marketing. 
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The  Chairman.  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  exactly  comparable  -with  the  path- 
olofifical  inspection  of  fruits,  for  which  an  increase  was  requested 
nnder  item  80. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  items  have  vou  in  your  bureau  now 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets? 

Dr.  Taylor.  These  are  the  two  of  this  character.  We  cooperate 
with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  on  several  kinds  of  work.  We  do  tech- 
nical research  work  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  your  bureau? 

Dr.  Tayuor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  instances  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Except  in  cases  where  an  emergencv  comes  up  that 
requires  immediate  attention  where,  if  we  have  not  the  funds  and  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  has  the  funds  temporarily  available,  we  ask  them 
to  carry  that. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  statement 
giving  the  number  employed  and  the  amount  of  money  expended  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  can  do  that ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  the  amount  now? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  could  not  onhand;  no,  sir.  It  is  several  relatively 
small  items.    I  will  have  that  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Cooperative  pathological  inspection  irork  between  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

and  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 


Line  of  work. 

Number  of    i?..^^„„^ 
employees.    F^^TX^^ses. 

Pstholoelcal  iiUDection  of  fruits  dnrlne  processes  of  marketine 

1 
4 

>$3,460 

Pttholocical  InsDecUoD  of  vexetables  duriiiK  processes  of  marketinfi!. 

7  14A 

1 

Total 

5 

10,90Q 

>  h  dMuld  be  pointed  out  that,  while  the  pethclofdcal  section  of  the  cooprrative  work  with  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  on  this  project  is  being  carried  on  activdv  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the  Bureau  of 
Harkrts  side  of  the  cooperation  is  temporarily  suspended  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds. 

The  Chaibman.  Could  not  some  arrangement  be  made  whereby 
the  appropriation  could  be  made  direct  to  one  bureau  and  not  be 
split  up  between  a  number  of  bureaus  of  the  Department  ?  I  appre- 
ciate that  you  have  the  experts  and  very  probably  you  should  do 
the  work  we  would  like  to  keep  track  of  it  and  know  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  each  unit  or  each  project. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  practically  have  to  administer  the  technical  work, 
the  technical  pathological  work,  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrj'. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  that  amount  be  paid  out  of  funds  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  still  be  under  your  supervision  and 
control  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  it  would  insure  full  responsibility  and  clearer 
understanding.  It  strikes  me  it  would  be  rather  more  diflBcult,  how- 
ever, for  me  to  administer  a  portion  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  fund 
than  it  would  be  for  me  to  keep  track  of  an  appropriation  which  I 
control  and  administer. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  conferred  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
■about  that  feature  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  repeatedly;  and  the  principle  which  is  agreed  to 
throughout  the  department  service  is  that  the  runds  should  be  in  the 
pl^ce  where  the  administrative  responsibility  rests.  The  only  ex- 
<5eptions  are  in  cases  where  temporary  emergencies  have  to  be  met. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  is  this:  A  great  deal  of  activity  is 
carried  on  by  your  bureau  and  the  other  bureau  takes  the  credit  for 
the  work. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  I  think  they  are  fairly  generous  in  respect  to  the 
credit. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  reference  to  the  reports  made  to  us,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  small  appropriations  were  made  and 
great  results  were  obtained  from  the  small  appropriations. 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  thcvse  funds  are  provided  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  we  will  be  sure  to  get  the  credit  for  the  work  which  we  do; 
and,  as  wo  are  responsible  for  the  work  which  we  do,  we  believe  we 
fihould  have  these  funds. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  we  should  have  some 
check  upon  these  appropriations  and  know  exactly  what  is  being 
spent  for  each  project,  without  going  through  all  the  bureaus.  It 
nil  the  work  on  one  project  could  be  carried  under  one  head 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  but  this  is  a  pathological  activity  which  should 
be  reflected  back  in  the  most  direct  way  possible  to  the  production 
end  of  the  field,  in  our  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  eliminated  the  words  "  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,"  you  could  still  cooperate  with  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  could  you  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  the  words,  "in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  "  inserted  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know,  unless  in  this  particular  case  it  might 
be  more  easily  understood. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  no  necessity  for  that  language;  it  is  put 
in  there  merely  to  indicate  that  the  work  is  to  be  done  cooperatively. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  does  not  do  any  harm,  does  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  it  into  the  record,  is  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  tell  us,  briefly,  just  what 
you  do? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  illustrate  that  with  this  exhibit 
of  material  [showing  pamphlet],  prepared  in  connection  with  this 
work,  which  is  accessible  to  the  whole  Bureau  of  Markets  force  and 
which,  incidentally,  I  might  say,  the  produce  industry  is  urging  us 
to  publish  in  some  way  so  that  it  will  be  available  to  all  the  people 
rather  than  merely  to  our  inspectors. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Your  work  is  purely  investiga- 
tional ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Investigational  and  educational. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  I  understand  it,  you  instruct 
those  people? 

Dr.  Tayi/)r.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  investigational  and  educational; 
not  regulatory  at  all.  Our  men  diagnose  the  diseases  of  vegetables 
which  the  Bureau  of  Markets  inspectors  can  not  accurately  deter- 
mine.   Thev  determine  the  causes  of  deterioration  which  are  trace- 
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able  to  bad  handling,  improper  packing,  improper  loading  in  the 
cars,  improper  grading,  and  so  forth.  &  numerous  cases,  however, 
the  question  arises,  ^'  Is  the  rotten  condition  of  this  carload  of  po- 
tatoes due  to  bad  handling,  or  is  it  due  to  some  particular  disease 
which  may  have  affected  the  crop  in  the  field  and  which  should  have 
been  controlled  in  the  field?"  Those  in  the  produce  trade  do  not 
know;  they  call  rots  ^^rots."  In  many  cases  the  farmers  themselves 
do  not  blow.  Nobody  taiows  all  the  diseases  of  these  crops.  Our 
men  diagnose  as  accurately  as  may  be  and  instruct  the  inspectors  as 
to  these  diseases,  prepare  information  which  they  can  steadily  have 
at  hand  for  reference,  like  these  colored  illustrations,  descriptions, 
and  so  forth,  and  maintain  that  supervisory  relation  to  their  techni- 
cal work  which  is  required. 

The  Chairman.  Your  investigational  research  work  is  independ- 
ent of  the  Bureau  of  Markets? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  disseminate  the  information  and  educate 
these  people  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  and  immediately  a  new  disease  or  epidemic 
development  of  an  old  disease  occurs,  our  man  reports  back  to  our 
investigational  office  here  and,  if  there  is  some  feature  of  that  which 
needs  attention  in  the  field  or  in  the  laboratory,  he  can  get  it  in- 
stead of  waiting  some  time  perhaps  a  year  from  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  advise  the  mspectors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  advise  their  inspectors  and  carry  it  back  into  the 
field  to  the  farmers  where  the  crop  grew. 

Mr.  Candler.  The  object  is  to  determine  the  source  of  the  trouble? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Candler.  And  whether  it  starts  at  the  source  of  production, 
on  the  farm,  or  whether  it  arises  from  improper  methods  of  handling 
or  transportation  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  your  next  item. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  next  item  which  carries  an  increase  is  No.  86,  on 
page  76,  "  for  soil-bacteriology  and  plant-hutrition  investigations," 
in  which  we  ask  for  $49,060,  an  increase  of  $10,000  over  the  current 
appropriation.  This  is  desired  for  use  in  the  enlargement  and 
broadening  of  crop  rotation  studies  in  which  fertilizer  applications, 
in  particular,  are  involved.  It  is  aimed  primarily  at  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  crop  relationships,  or  crop  successions — ^the  effect 
of  one  crop  upon  the  succeeding  crop,  which,  under  fertilizer  farm- 
ing in  particular,  is  often  very  important.  It  is  an  attack  upon  a 
fundamental  of  crop  rotation  practice. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Wny  do  you  need  $10,000  more? 

Dr.  Taytlor.  To  broaden  the  work;  to  include  more  crops  under 
more  conditions  than  we  are  able  at  present  time  to  carry  on.  That 
work  has  so  far  been  restricted  practically  to  crops  used  in  rotation 
with  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  work  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Soils? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  except  in  an  informal  advisory  relationship. 
This  is  a  plant-nutrition  problem. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  a  line  of  demarcaticm,  then,  between  the 
two  ? 

Dr.  TATiiOR.  Yes,  sir ;  one  that  is  clearly  recognized  and,  I  think, 
entirely  satisfactory  to  both  bureaus. 

Mr.  Hutchison.  Is  not  the  Bureau  of  Soils  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work? 

Dr.  Tatior.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  No  other  element  of  the  depart- 
ment is  doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  point  out  what  part  of  the  work  you 
conduct  on  fertilizer. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  Bureau  of  Soils  studies  fertilizer  resources  and 
fertilizer  composition,  the  chemical  composition  of  fertilizer;  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  studies  the  effect  of  fertilizers  upon  crops. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  would  have  to  be  done  in  a 
practical  way — to  try  out  the  fertilizer  and  try  out  the  ix)tation, 
would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Where  do  you  do  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  So  far,  we  are  doing  it  chiefly  at  a  field  station  (the 
tobacco  crop  is  the  main  crop)  maintained  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
We  call  it  a  field  station;  it  is  a  farm,  and  it  is  jointly  handled  by 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  It  is  a  farm  upon  which  there  are  the  usual  farm 
buildings — all  that  are  necessary  for  work  of  this  character. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  carry  on  your  experiments 
on  that  farm  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  is  the  Bureau  of  Soils  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  fertilizer  except  from  you? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  so  far  as  the  value  of  the  fertilizers  upon  crops  is 
concerned,  the  responsibility  rasts  on  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  it  gets  its  information  from 
your  bureau? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  but  we,  in  turn,  get  our  information  regard- 
ing chemical  composition,  sources  from  which  the  material  can  be 
obtained,  etc.,  from  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  the  results  of  those  differ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  had  any  experiment  with  potashes 
this  year — Nebraska  potashes  and  local  potashes  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  do  they  compare  with  foreign  potashes? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  not  comparing  them  with  foreign  potashes, 
because  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  them  this  year. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  used  to  get  them? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  There  is  a  very  serious  problem  in  that  connec- 
tion which  is  indicated  in  our  next  item  here,  item  87,  on  page  78.  for 
soil-fertility  investigations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Speaking  of  the  value  of  the  fer- 
tilizer, most  of  us  are  more  interested  in  the  cost  of  it.  The  cost  has 
gone  w  ay  up  in  the  air. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  item  87,  "  for  soil-fertility  investigations  into 
organic  causes  of  infertility  and  remedial  measures,"  etc.,  includes 
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an  increase  of  $20,000.  This  increase  is  needed  to  meet  a  very  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  information  regarding  the  usefulness  oi  new 
fertilizer  materials.  The  world  shortage  of  fertilizer  materials  has 
resulted  in  the  combing  of  the  world  for  things  that'  might  possibly 
have  vahie  as  fertilizers.  Prices  are  high  for  most  of  the  materials; 
they  are  very  high;  but  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  In  certain  of 
these  materials,  toxic  elements  exist  which,  while  not  known  to  be 
there  until  this  last  growing  season,  have  caused  serious  damage  to 
the  crops.  As  soon  as  there  was  knowledge  that  there  was  probable 
danger,  the  bureau  imdertook  a  series  of  experiments  with  potashes 
found  to  contain  percentages  of  borax,  the  results  of  which  we  are 
about  ready  to  publish  in  so  far  as  the  experiments  of  this  year  are 
concerned.  Briefly  summarized,  the  situation  may  be  understood  per- 
haps through  the  examination  of  some  of  these  photographs  which 
show  the  effect  of  fertilizers  how  known  to  have  contained  borax 
[submitting  photographs], 

Mr.  Candler.  Some  of  these  fertilizers  that  are  being  used  are 
really  injurious  then,  rather  than  beneficial  ? 
Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Candler.  And  you  are  trying  to  find  out  the  injurious  ones 
so  as  to  discriminate  between  them  and  the  beneficial  ones? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  the  one  which  is  known  to  have  caused  the 
greatest  destruction  is  borax.  From  one  potash-producing  section 
ot  the  country,  the  Searles  Lake  region  of  California,  tfe  potash 
output  has  been,  under  earlier  metho£  of  production,  seriously  con- 
taminated with  borax.  Some  of  that  potash  was  applied  to  cotton 
and  tobacco  and  other  crops  in  the  South  this  year,  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  North  Carolina,  with  disastrous  effects.  Some  of  it  got 
on  to  the  potatoes  in  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Maine. 
The  experiments  which  these  photographs  illustrate  have  developed 
the  fact  that  very  minute  quantities  of  borax  are  destructive  if  ap- 
plied in  the  hill  or  the  drill  and  abundant  rain  does  not  come  very 
Eromptly  after  the  application  to  dissolve  the  borax  and  send  it 
Blow  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  experiments  and  examinations 
as  to  the  various   sources? 
Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  we  are  testing. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  data  on  the  subject? 
Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  testing  the  effects  on  the  crops. 
The  Chairman.  Of  potash  from  various  sources! 
Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  can  advise  us  from  what  source  to 
get  our  supply? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  This  whole  matter  has  become  so  serious 
that  within  the  last  10  days  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 
under  the  war  power,  under  the  Lever  act,  has  required  all  licensees 
wider  the  fertilizer  clause  to  indicate  on  the  containers  if  there  is 
more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  borax  contained  in  that  fertil- 
izer, the  percentage  that  it  contains.  That  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
is  an  expression  of  our  best  judgment,  with  the  facts  we  nave  at 
hand  of  the  amount  of  borax  that  may  be  applied  to  crops  with- 
out injury,  which  rests  substantially  on  a  single  season  of  labora- 
tory and  field  experimentation. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  More  than  that  would  be  harm- 
ful I 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Under  certain  conditions.  Three  pounds  of  borax 
per  acre  has  seriously  damaged  com  in  Indiana  this  year  where 
applied  in  a  mixed  fertilizer  in  the  hill  in  the  customary  way. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  standardizing  fertilizer, 
are  you  not?     You  prohibit  the  sale  of  certain  kinds? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  The  Secretary,  acting  under  the  war  power 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Dr.  Taylor  (continuing).  Which,  of  course,  ends  soon, has  gone  to 
the  limit  of  his  authority  to  protect  the  farmer  and  to  protect  the 
fertilizer  industry  as  well  (because  what  hurts  the  farmer  kills  the 
industry  eventually),  in  order  to  steady  this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  order  to  protect  the  use  of  fertilizer,  is 
it  necessary  for  the  department  to  standardize  the  fertilizer? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  would  not  say  that  vet. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  prohibit  the  use  of  certain  injurious 
ingi'edients  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  only  be  done  by  standardizing.  How 
could  you  write  into  a  law  the  ingredients  that  are  to  be  prohibited 
imless  you  standardize  the  ingredients  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  complicated  question  when 
you  go  into  it  in  all  its  ramifications.  Heretofore  there  has  been 
no  Federal  control  whatever  until  the  war  emergency  arose. 

The  Chamman.  That  control  has  ceased,  we  will  say.  Now,  wha4 
are  you  going  to  do  with  this  appropriation? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Through  this  appropriation  we  hope  to  get  at  the 
facts  which  are  required. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  results  of  the  expenditures  so  fart 

Dr.  Taylor.  All  we  ha\'e  done  so  far,  you  understand,  we  have 
done  by  makeshift.  This  matter  flashed  ujp  after  the  current  year's 
appropriation  was  made,  so  that  we  have  concentrated  on  it  merely 
with  tne  resources  and  the  men  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  funds  available  and  have  given  it 
considerable  study  in  years  past  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  made  a  beginning  this  year.  No  work  was 
done  on  borax  in  fertilizers  prior  to  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  department  or  any  other  agency  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Neither  by  the  department  nor  any  of  the  different 
State  experiment  stations,  nor,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  by  the 
fertilizing  industry.    It  is  a  new  proposition. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Then  you  have  not  enough  information  at  hand  in 
the  department  to  say  what  is  a  standard  fertilizer? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  borax  can  be  taken  out  of  the  potash,  can 
it  not?    They  have  a  process  for  taking  it  out,  have  they  not? 

Dr.  Tayi/)r.  Our  understanding  is  that  they  are  able  to  free  potash 
of  borax  down  to  an  average  of  about  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  been  before  the  Ways  Mid  Means 
Committee? 

Dr.  Taylc«.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Don't  you  think  it  is  wise  for  you  to  go  there? 
They  have  a  bill,  you  know*,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
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whereby  we  are  compelled  to  buy  so  much  of  the  local  potash.  I 
think  it  would  do  the  farmers  a  great  deal  of  good  if  you  would 
make  your  statement  to  them. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  feature  which  is  most  disturbing  is  this:  That 
the  potash  supply  that  is  in  sight,  available  or  obtainable,  for  use 
next  spring  mostly  contains  borax.  •  * 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  .We  are  getting  some  foreign  potash  now  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Very  little,  so  far  as  we  have  infermation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  the  foreign  potash  contain  a 
little  borax? 

Dr.  Taylor.  None  at  aU. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  local  potash  contain? 

Dr.  Taylor.  During  the  past  year  it  has  contained  all  the  way 
from  one-third  of  1  per  cent  up  to  6  per  cent  or  12  per  cent,  or  prob- 
ably, at  the  beginning  of  last  spring,  above  20  per  cent  in  some 
cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  from  one-half? 

Dr.  Taylor.  From  one-third  of  1  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  We  are  getting  potash  now  from 
several  sources,  some  of  which  are  comparatively  new? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  From  what  source  do  we  get  the 
most  borax? 

Dr.  Tayix)R.  We  supposed,  until  three  weeks  ago,  that  it  all  came 
from  the  Searles  Lake  country,  in  California.  It  has  developed 
that  much  has  come  in  from  Chile  in  the  form  of  a  so-called  high 
nitrate  potash,  not  imported  prior  to  the  war ;  a  by-product  of  the  ni- 
trate of  soda  industry  in  Chile,  which  .came  in  under  the  war  demand 
for  use  in  munitions.  After  the  armistice  was  signed  large  stocks  of 
this  were  available  for  use  as  fertilizer,  which  constitute  one  of  the 
largest  stocks  of  potash  to-day.  The  extent  to  which  that  can 
be  cleaned  up  or  can  be  diluted  down  in  the  preparation  of  the  mixed 
fertilizers,  we  can  not  say. 

This  further  disturbing  fact  has  developed  also,  that  nitrate  of 
soda  as  imported  contains  some  borax,  which  was  not  known  until 
within  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  no  chemical  analysis 
of  a  thing  as  universally  used  as  this  has  oeen  had  which  resulted  in 
a  discovery  of  this  sort  of  situation? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  a  most  astounding  situation.  I  am  not  a  chem- 
ist, but  it  is  fair  to  the  chemical  industry  as  a  whole  and  to  the  ex- 
periment stations  and  fertilizer  manufacturers  to  say  that  methods 
for  the  exact  determination  of  borax  have  not  existed.  Its  impor- 
tance as  a  toxic  element  in  fertilizer  has  not  been  realized.  If  any- 
one had  told  me  a  year  ago  that  3  pounds  of  borax  per  acre  would 
have  damaged  a  com  crop,  I  would  not  have  believed  it  without 
experimental  evidence. 

Mr.  Candler.  Where  is  the  danger  line;  you  stated  it  a  while  ago? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  danger  line  for  application  in  the  hill  and  drill 
is  somewhere  a  little  below  3  pounds  per  acre.  We  do  not  know 
just  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Won't  it  differ  with  different  fields  and  different 
soils? 

Dr.  Tayuor.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  Then,  can  you  arrive  at  a  universal  judgment  as 
to  how  much  to  use  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Leb.  It  would  do  little  damage  on  a  wet  place  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  you  plant  to-day  and  rain  comes  to-night,  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  narmed  by  considerable  percentages ;  but  we  must 
know  so  that  the  farmer  can  be  informed. 

Mr.  Candler.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  nature  of  the  climatic 
conditions,  the  general  average  of  the  situation,  and  exactly  where 
it  is  dangerous  to  use  it  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  and  where  the  danger  lies  with  the  condition  of 
the  soil,  the  character  of  the  soil,  whether  a  crop 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  affect  the  soil  for  a  crop  for  more  than 
one  year  j 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  do  not  know  that.  The  general  belief  is  that  on 
leachy  soils  there  is  no  important  cumulative  effect.  But  it  is  not 
safe  to  accept  that  as  true  until  we  have  proved  it. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  take  a  large  field  of  tomatoes  that  has  been 
fertilized,  and  the  next  year  the  same  land  is  the  finest  field  in  the 
world  for  wheat. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  very  excellent  crops  of  wheat  are  grown  in  the 
canning  country  where  tomato  crops  are  followed  by  wheat. 

Mr.  SIcLauohlin  of  Michigan.  You  are  getting  some  potash  now 
from  the  cement  factoriea    Is  borax  found  in  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  so  far  as  I  have  information.  Dr.  Whitney,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils,  could  give  you  more  information  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  found  borax  in  the 
potash  made  from  kelp? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understood  you  a  while  ago  to  say  that  the 
Government  was  going  to  issue  an  order  to  indicate  the  borax  con- 
tent on  the  bag? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  order  has  been  issued. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  can  you  do  that;  under  the  war  power! 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  war  power  requires  the  licensing  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  fertilizer,  and 
they  have  been  under  license  now  for  something  like  two  years. 
They  are  subject,  therefore,  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  realize  that;  but  we  all  expect  tne  war  to  be 
over  now  very  shortly.  Then  what  are  you  going  to  do  for  goods 
to  be  delivered  next  spring? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  at  this  time,  and  we 
feel  that  we  have  driven  a  stake  which  is  conspicuous  and  by  means 
of  which  we  can  hope  for  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this 
feature  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Candler.  After  all  these  regulations  expire  all  you  could  do 
would  be  to  warn  the  people  and  give  them  information,  so  that 
they  might  avoid  the  danger  themselves? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Candler.  This  $20,000  increase  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
information  to  advise  the  people? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  think  vou  are  doing  great  work,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  wanted  to  know  now  you  could  force  the  manufacturers 
to  put  the  contents  on  the  bag,  because  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do 
it  after  the  war  stops. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  States  can  do  it. 

Mr.  HurcHiNSON.  The  States  can  do  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  Of  course,  at  the  present  moment  the  war 
power  continues,  and  the  fertilizer  for  the  spring  application  is  now 
going  into  the  bags.  In  fact,  it  is  going  on  the  land  in  the  ex- 
treme South  at  the  present  time — in  the  Florida  trucking  region  and 
in  the  southern  coastal  plain. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  to  be  studied  concerning  nitro- 
gen or  phosphoric  acid? 

Dr.  TAYLOR.  Nothing  new.  except  in  so  far  as  their  use  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  not  a  number  of  these  items  be  con- 
bolidated?  For  instance,  in  dealing  with  fertilizer,  why  not  put  it 
all  under  one  item? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  feel,  as  the  result  of  actually  handling  the  men 
and  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  cases  where  tlie  fertilizer  feature 
is  incidental  to  the  otiier  features  involved,  it  is  better  to  have  that 
money  there  in  that  place. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  segi'egation  naturally  incurs  additional 
expense  and  overhead  charges? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  because  you  must  maintain  the  crop  work  with 
regard  to  which  the  fertilizer  feature  is  but  one  element  and  in  many 
cases  an  incidental  element.  It  does  not  involve  an  increase  of 
overhead  at  all  under  our  form  of  organization;  there  is  no  duplica- 
tion of  experimentation  and  no  duplication  of  personnel  or  expendi- 
tuivs. 

The  Chairman.  But,  when  one  is  put  in  charge  of  a  certain  line 
of  activity,  it  carries  a  little  more  importance  and  a  little  more  salary. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  not  true,  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  It  gives  a  little  more  imporUince  to  the  position. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  add  to  the  salaries? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  your  department  trying  to  explain  to  people 
the  difference  in  ammonia?  For  instance,  there  is  from  $12  to  $14 
a  ton  difference,  depending  on  where  you  get  the  ammonia,  whether 
from  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  fish  scrap,  or  tankage.  In  other 
words,  ammonia  from  tankage  costs  from  $7  to  $7.50,  while  nitrate 
of  soda  costs  about  $3. 

Dr.  Taybor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  your  department  explaining  to  the  people 
the  values  of  these  different  ammonias  or  not  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  difference  in  money  value? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  mean  the  field  value. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  production  value? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  production  value. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  to  the  extent  that  there  is  knowledge  with  re- 
spect to  this  difference.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  the  crop  and 
of  the 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  know  it  is  a  pretty  hard  proposition  now 
to  go  out  and  sell  on  a  unit  basis,  when  it  varies  from  ^.50  to  $7. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  I  think  a  fertilizer  is  no  good  unless  it  is 
made  out  of  tankage ;  I  would  not  give  anjrthing  for  fertilizer  made 
entirely  out  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  seems  to  me  the  Government  ought  to  explain 
that. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  feature  is  undoubtedly  becoming  important  as 
more  and  more  of  the  tankage  and  fish  scrap  and  cottonseed  meal  is 
put  into  the  feed  bin,  instead  of  into  the  fertilizer  bin — and  that  is 
where  it  is  going. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  very  high  price  of 
these  organic  ammoniates  at  the  present  time.  The  feeders  are  using 
them  increasingly.  That  is  also  true  in  Europe.  We  will  have  to 
fall  back  on  the  so-called  inorganic  ammoniates  more  and  more,  and 
to  use  them  effectively  we  will  have  to  feed  our  plants  in  smaller 
doses  and  more  frequently,  which  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  at 
present  labor  costs. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  cottonseed 
meal  in  feililizer  at  the  present  price  of  cottonseed  meal,  would  you? 

Dr.  Taylor.  1f\niere  will  you  get  your  ammonia  otherwise? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  am  asking  you  the  question.  Cottonseed  meal  is 
sky  high,  and,  if  you  put  it  into  fertilizer,  it  looks  to  me,  from  my 
standpoint,  that  it  would  be  bad  policv;  that  you  would  get  more 
value  by  feeding  it  to  the  animals  than  by  putting  it  on  the  soil. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  No;  in  the  long  run,  Mr.  Jacoway,  you  are  de- 
preciating your  ground  and  reducing  your  production. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  him. 

Dr.  Taylor.  As  a  general  proposition,  I  feel  that  the  largest  re- 
turn and  the  best  result  on  agriculture  would  be  through  the  feeding 
of  the  cottonseed  meal  and  the  use  of  the  animal  manure  that  comes 
from  it  and  marketing  the  meat  and  the  milk  that  comes  from  it. 
But  you  can  not  do  that  overnight  for  your  whole  crop ;  that  is,  you 
can  not  change  from  a  fertilizer-sack  basis  to  a  manure-pile  basis 
overnight.    It  is  a  thing  that  has  got  to  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Candler.  Is  there  any  serious  shortage  of  fertilizers  all 
through  the  country? 

Dr.  Taylor.  You  can  get  much  more  exact  information  from  Dr. 
Whitney  than  from  me  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  Candler.  I  thought  possibly  you  might  have  some  general 
information  on  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  will  say  this,  as  to  the  phosphate  supply,  that  there 
is  a  very  serious  shortage,  resulting  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
strikes  in  the  Florida  mine  country,  which  continued  for  months  and 
reduced  the  production  until  rather  recently. 

Mr.  Candler.  That  makes  these  various  ingredients  more  expen- 
sive, and  that  makes  production  more  expensive,  which,  in  turn, 
raises  the  price? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  pass  on  now  to  item  88,  page  79,  "  for 
acclimatization  and  adaptation  -investigations  of  cotton,  com,  and 
other  crops  introduced  from  tropical  regions,"  etc.,  $104,410. 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  no  change  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  recess. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

After  Becess. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry — Continued. 
The  committee  reassembled  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 


STATEMENT  OF  DE.  WILLIAH  A.  TATLOE,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTTEEATJ 
OF  PLANT  INDTJSTBT,  DEFAETHENT  OF  AOEICVLTirEE— Con- 
tinued. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed,  Dr.  Taylor? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Our  next  item  is  item  89,  page  80.  The  appropria- 
tion  

Mr.  Jacoway.  Did  you  take  up  item  88,  Dr.  Taylor,  "  For  ac- 
climatization and  adaptation  investigations  of  cotton,  com,  and  other 
crops  introduced  from  tropical  regions,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
cotton  and  other  fiber  plants"? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  did  not  discuss  that.    There  is  no  change  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  explain  something  about  New  Zealand 
flax  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  New  Zealand  flax  or  phormium  has  been  looked 
into  and  investigated  in  the  field  without  disclosing  much  promise 
of  commercial  development.  It  is  not  thriving  sumciently  in  the 
southern  California  territory,  where  the  largest  patches  of  it  were — 
on  high-priced  land  and  under  irrigation — ^to  give  any  promise  that 
it  will  be  profitable. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  importing  the  plants  or  importing 
the  seed  and  planting  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  not  importing  plants.  We  are  starting  experi- 
mental planting  in  the  East,  where  tne  climate  is  more  humid,  like 
New  Zealand. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  seed? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  New  Zealand  and  from  the  scattered  patches  in 
this  country,  which  were  grown  from  plants  imported  m  former 
years,  some  of  it  in  Florida  and  some  in  touisiana. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  expend  on  this  last  year? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  expended  so  far  this  year  under  this  proviso, 
I  think,  about  $300. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  balance  goes  back  into  the  Treasury? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Of  course,  the  year  is  not  quite  half  through.  There 
will  be  some  return  to  the  Treasury  under  this  proviso. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  had  very  much  faith  in  it,  have 
you?  It  was  put  in  here  against  the  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment, was  it  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  did  not  reconmiend  it.  The  crop  in  New  Zealand 
is  essentially  a  wild  crop.  It  pays  to  harvest  it  and  work  up  the 
fiber  because  it  has  not  cost  anythmg  to  produce  it  up  to  that  stage. 
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It  has  not  become,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  an  important  and 
successful  crop  to  plant  and  grow  for  fiber  production  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  progress  on  the  other  items  here? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Dr.  Kellerman  calls  njy  attention  to  this  record  of  th« 
experiments  this  year  with  the  New  Zealand  flax : 

Several  humlrcn!  seedlings,  sufticient  for  trial  plantings,  are  growing  at  Chico, 
Calif.  It  Is  learned  that  phormlum  plants  are  injured  by  temperatures  below 
20**  F.,  and  still  more  by  temperatures  above  85**.  The  only  region  in  this 
country,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  having  a  temperature  sufficiently  equable  for 
phormlum  is  around  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  in  that  region  there  is  a  lack  of 
moisture  and  of  humus  in  the  soil  over  commercial  areas  necessary  to  permit 
profitable  production  of  this  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  farmers  take  any  interest  in  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  not.  A  manufacturing  concern  did  several 
years  ago  send  an  inquiry  to  New  Zealand,  as  a  result  of  which,  with- 
out an  order  from  them  for  the  plants,  a  considerable  shipment  of 
plants  was  started.  Those  plants  were  found  to  carry  some  pests 
which  caused  their  exclusion  from  the  country. 

Mr.  Lee.  Doctor,  a  few  veal's  ago,  did  not  a  very  big  corporation 
bring  in  a  shipment  of  these  plants  ? 

Dr.  Tayix)R.  I  think  it  was  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  was  the  incident  I  had  reference  to. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  tests  up  to  this  time? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Item  89,  "  For  the  investigation,  testing,  and  im- 
provement of  plants  yielding  drugs,  spices,  puiscms,"  etc.,  $50,820. 

Dr.  Tayu^r.  This  includes  an  increase  of  $1,000  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  poisonous-plant  investigations  of  the  bureau.  The 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  does  the  plant  work  connected  with  the 
live-stock  plant-poisoning  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industr}'.  We  have  one  man  engaged  upon  this  work,  which  has 
been  chiefly  in  the  far  West.  There  is  need  for  field  expenses 
through  which  that  man's  service  can  be  utilized  in  certain  portions 
of  the  year  in  the  southern  range  country,  where  poisonous  plant 
trouble  has  been  reported.  This  $1,000  is  desired  specifically  for 
that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  conducting  these  investigations  on  public 
lands  and  in  the  national  forests  mostly  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  forest  lands  and  the  public  lands  almost  entirely, 
although  occasionally  identification  work  on  privately  owned  ranges 
needs  to  be  done  to  learn  what  plants  are  causmg  the  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  attribute  the  loss  of  stock  to  any  extent 
to  these  poisonous  weeds  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  certain  cases  heavy  losses  are  experienced  with 
larkspur  and  plants  of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  32  positions  for  1921,  and  in 
1919  you  had  58.  You  are  asking  for  more  money  for  fewer  people. 
I  am  referring  now  to  the  table  on  page  81.  You  report  58  people 
employed  in  1919,  and  you  now  propose  to  employ  32  people  at  prac- 
tically the  same  expense. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Those  salary  items,  you  will  realize,  include  part-year 
employment ;  that  is,  part-time  employment  of  men  who  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  are  engaged  upon  some  other  line  of  worK. 
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The  Chairman.  You  report  six  on  temporary  employment  in 
1919  and  one  this  year,  so  there  is  only  a  difference  of  five  on  tem- 
porary employment. 

Mr.  J0NK8.  They  may  have  been  employed  only  for  a  short  period 
of  time.  The  whole  22  may  not  have  worked  more  than  four  or  five 
hours  each. 

Mr.  Chairman.  What  is  next? 

Dr,  Taylor.  Page  82,  item  90  "  For  crop  technological  investiga- 
tions, including  the  study  of  plant-infesting  nematodes."  There  is 
no  increase  in  that    That  work  is  proceeding. 

The  Chahiman.  Kindly  tell  us  about  these  nematodes? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  That  investigation  is  a  very  important  activity. 

i£r.  Jones.  Where  is  that  ? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  Item  90,  on  page  82. 

These  organisms^  which  are  typified  by  the  root-knot  organism  of 
the  South,  which  affect  many  plants  there,  exist  in  very  lar^e  num- 
bers of  species.  There  has  not  nitherto  been  careful  systematic  study 
of  them  anywhere  in  the  world  with  respect  to  their  injury  to 
plants.  One  of  them,  to  which  I  have  made  reference,  which  has 
come  to  light  this  last  year,  is  the  clover  destroying  nematode.  An- 
other is  a  sugar-beet  destroying  nematode,  which  is  causing  serious 
damage  in  several  of  the  irrijgated  sugar-beet  growing  regions. 

Tlie  work  under  this  item  is  a  careful,  scientific,  technical  investi- 
gation of  these  organisms,  to  get  at  what  they  are,  how  many  there 
are  of  them,  what  crops  they  attack,  and  to  develop  an  adequate 
fund  of  information,  regarding  them  in  the  expectation  that  with 
certainty  trouble  will  come  from  theni  in  the  future.  We  believe  it  is 
wise  to  be  forehanded  with  respect  to  these  potential  disease-produc- 
ing organisms. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  this  work  has  been  going  on 
for  years,  are  you  finding  new  varieties  of  thcvse  things? 

Dr.  Tayuoe.  Yes,  sir.  The  effort  at  present  is  concentrated  pretty 
largely  on  determining  the  life  history  of  the  organisms  and  getting 
at  how  they  breed  and  function,  and  in  that  way  to  know  what  they 
are,  how  they  live,  and  what  the  weak  points  in  their  life  history  are. 

Mr.  McI^ugitlin  of  Michigan.  Is  tne  Bureau  of  Entomology  do- 
inp  anything  in  the  same  line? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  in  so  far  as  human  beings  are 
concerned,  the  Public  Health  Service  is  working  on  the  hookwonn 
disease,  which  is  caused  by  one  of  these  same  organisms. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  observe,  Doctor,  that  this  appropriation  started  in 
1911  with  $13,000.  The  estimate  now  is  $24,940,  and  about  95  per 
cent  of  that  is  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses.  Why  was  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  number  of  men  ?  Necessarily,  it  must  have  been 
the  number  of  men  that  was  increased  to  make  these  investigations 
in  the  last  10  years.  Could  they  not  have  carried  out  these  mvesti- 
gations  with  the  original  force  f 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  not? 

Dr.  Tati/)R.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  language  of 
this  item  as  it  stands  has  not  stood  as  it  is  here  through  this  whole 
period  of  years.  The  work  under  this  paragraph  has  varied  and 
developed  materially  since  the  work  was  originally  begun.     The 
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work  under  this  paragraph  at  the  start  was  chiefly  with  respect  to 
such  technoloffical  investigations  as  the  determination,  for  example, 
of  methods  or  measuring  the  twist  and  the  staple  lengths  of  cotton. 
The  nematode  phase  has  grown  in  importance  and  in  need  especially' 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  make  some  division  there 
showing  the  amount  spent  for  each  kind  of  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  will  show  that  in  our  project  statement,  which 
the  chairman  has  asked  us  to  submit  at  the  end  of  the  hearings  for 
the  bureau. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  All  right.  You  will  show  how 
much  money  you  used  for  chasing  these  nematodes  and  how  much  for 
these  other  investigations. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Our  project  statements  will  show  that  completely. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  item  91,  "  for  biophy- 
sical investigations  in  connection  witn  the  various  lines  of  work 
herein  authorized"? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  That  covers  the  biophysical  fe«itures  of  crop  work 
prosecuted  in  cooperation  with  several  of  the  other  offices  of  the 
bureau,  including  the  dry  land  agriculture  and  the  irrigation  agri- 
culture and  the  alkali-resistant  plant  breeding  work,  all  of  which  are 
covered  in  separate  paragraphs.  This  item  covers  the  technical  plant 
transpiration  studies  and  the  water  requirement  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  both  the  dry  farming  and  the  irrigation  agriculture  experi- 
mentation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Of  course,  if  the  chairman  were 
asked  for  a  technical  explanation  of. this  word  "biophysical,''  he 
would  be  able  to  give  that,  but  I  think  there  are  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  perhaps  might  not  be  able  to  tell. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Item  92,  "  for  studying  and  testing  commercial  seeds," 
is  the  subappropriation  for  pure-seed  investigation  under  which  our 
seed  laboratory  is  maintained,  through  which  the  Seed  Importation 
Act  is  administered  for  the  protection  of  the  country  against  im- 
ported adulterated  or  low-germination  field  seeds.  That  is  a  work 
that  is  assuming  very  large  importance  now  that  the  worlds  stock 
of  such  field  seeds  as  clover,  and  to  some  extent  alfalfa,  is  low,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  push  off  onto  this  country  those  seeds  of  low 
quality  which  can  not  be  sold  at  home  in  the  European  countries. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  authority,  is  there,  to  ex- 
clude the  defective  or  impure  seed?  # 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  import  seed  law,  the  act  of  August  24, 1912,  gives 
the  Se'cretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  forbid  entry  of  field  seeds 
containing  in  excess  of  certain  percentages  of  adulterants  and,  as 
amended  on  August  11,  1916,  to  exclude  seed  below  a  certain  per- 
centage of  germination.  This  applies  to  field  seeds  and  not  to  vege- 
table seeds.  It  applies  to  what  are  commonly  known  as  agricultural 
seeds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  an  importation  of  seeds  is 
offered,  it  seems  to  me  there  would  be  a  good  de/al  of  trouble  and 
expense  involved  in  testing  those  see^ls  for  germination.  There  must 
be  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  involved.    How  is  that  worked  out? 

Dr.  Taylor.  A  very  large  portion  of  our  foreign  seeds  come  in 
through  the  port  of  Xew  York.    The  customs  officers  at  the  port  of 
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cnb-y  take  samples  of  each  invoicej  turn  them  over  to  our  representa- 
tive; they  are  immediately  examined  microscopically  to  determine 
the  purity  and  freedom  from  adulterants,  and  the  germination  test  is 
started.  The  shipment  must  be  held ;  it  can  not  oe  legally  entered 
until  our  report  back  to  the  customs  officer  approves  the  entry.  In 
the  event  the  seed  contains  impurities  which  can  be  removed  by 
dcsaning  processes,  the  cleaning  must  be  done.  All  this  is  handled 
while  the  seed  is  in  bond. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  work  and  the  expense  of 
it,  I  suppose,  is  borne  by  the  importer? 

Dr.  Tayu)r.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  expense  to  the  Government  is  for 
the  work  and  expense  of  our  people  in  the  making  of  the  necessary 
tests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Where  is  this  germinating  done? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  done  either  in  our  laboratory  in  Washington 
or  at  such  cooperative  laboratories  as  we  maintain  in  several  of  the 
States — one  at  Columbia,  Mo.;  one  at  Berkeley,  Calif.;  one  at  Cor- 
Tallis,  Oreg. — whichever  is  nearest  to  the  port  of  entry.  The  bulk 
of  it  is  done  here,  because  this  is  the  nearest  laboratory  to  New  York. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  an  artificial  >or  scientific 
way  of  forcing  germination,  or  do  you  have  to  let  nature  take  its 
course  and  in  Siat  way  cover  a  great  deal  of  time? 

Dr.  Taflor.  The  initial^erminating  tests  are  made  in  what  are 
known  as  germinating  ovens  generally,  where  temperature  and 
humidity  are  under  control.  For  any  close  cases,  if  there  is  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  hard  seeds  which  will  only  germinate  slowly, 
duplicate  tests  are  made  in  greenhouses  and  in  various  ways.  It 
usually  takes,  except  with  very  quick  germinating  seeds  like  crimson 
clover,  two  weeks ;  in  some  cases  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I)6ctor,  .under  this  provision  have  you  prohibited 
any  dealers  in  seeds  sending  impure  seeds  in  interstate  snipments? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  no  authority  over  the  interstate  movement 
of  seeds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  While  you  are  going  through  this 
work  of  testing  the  seeds  they  are  held  in  bond,  are  they? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  the  original  port  of  entry  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  work  is  done  in  your  labora- 
tories, I  presume,  where  a  great  deal  of  other  work  is  being  done? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  do  not  have  to  maintain 
laboratories  specially  for  that  work  alone? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  separately;  no.  We  use  the  same  laboratories 
we  use  on  general  seea-testing  work,  which  is  proceeding  on  a  large 
scale.  Individual  farmers  send  in  for  testing  samples  of  seeds  about 
which  they  are  doubtful,  of  the  germinability  of  which  it  is  impor- 
tant for  them  to  have  determined. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  I  suppose  that  is  true  of  each  of 
the  laboratories  you  have  named;  you  do  not  maintain  a  special 
laboratory  for  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  At  any  one  of  those  places  in  this 
particular  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  In  addition  to  this  feature,  which  is  defi- 
nitely regulatory,  we  carry  on  continuous  testing  of  the  important 
field  crop  seeds  over  which  we  have  no  regulatory  control  but  which 
we  do  have  authority  to  test  and  to  publish  the  results  of  the  tests, 
naming  the  dealers  whose  output  is  found  adulterated. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is,  to  advise  and  assist? 
Dr.  Taylor.  Through  publicity  we  endeavor  to  restrain  adultera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Doctor,  in  the  South,  Johnson  grass  seed  is  about 
the  greatest  enemy  to  land  you  can  put  on  it,  and  it  is  very  similar 
to  Sudan  grass  seed.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  of  seed  dealers 
sending  Johnson  grass  seed  to  the  Soutn  under  the  guise  of  Sudan 
grass  seed? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  were  complaints  some  time  ago.  There  were 
cases  of  that  nature  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Sudan  grass  in  a 
commercial  way. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes. 

Dr.  Taylor.  And  it  was  at  that  time  not  possible  to  distinguish 
Sudan  grass  seed  from  Johnson  grass  seed.  Methods  of  distinguish- 
ing were  worked  out  by  one  of  the  specialists  in  this  laboratory  which 
have  made  possible  the  separation  of  Johnson  grass  seed  from  Sudan 
grass  seed.  I  would  not  say  that  that  practice  nas  ceased,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  now  serious  trouble. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  They  say  they  are  afraid  to  oi^der  Sudan  grass  seed 
for  fear  they  might  be  putting  Johnson  grass  on  the  farms. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  Was  it  not  really  more  fear  than  reality  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  it  was  a  definite  possibility.    In  fact,  it  happened. 

Mr.  Lee.  Did  it?    I  never  knew  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  And  the  State  of  California,  which  had  a  very  strict 
prohibition  on  tlie  sale  of  Johnson  grass  seed,  found  it  impossible  to 
administer  its  law  until  this  method  of  distinguishing  between  the 
two  seeds  was  originated.  The  two  grasses  are  closely  related,  the 
Johnson  grass  having  a  perennial  root  stock,  while  the  Sudan  grass 
is  an  annual.    So  it  was  difficult  to  separate  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  quackgrass  being  sold  under  the  name  of  Sudan 
grass  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  quackgrass  seed  can  be  so  easily  distinguished 
from  seed  of  the  Sudan  type  that  there  is  no  trouble  about  it.  There 
is  some  trouble  with  the  quackgrass  in  the  seed  of  brome  grass,  which 
is  a  grass  grown  in  the  cold  and  dry  country  of  the  plains  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  seed  sent  out  by  the  Government  is  free  from 
the  foul  seed? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  absolutely  free  from  adulteration. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  about  the  seed  sent 
out  by  the  Government  containing  foul  seed? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  protection  is  given  in  that  connection  in  the 
importation  of  seed? 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  is  the  protection. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  often  alleged  that  these  objectionable  seeds 
are  imported? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  when  they  cross  our  border  they  have  to 
come  in  through  this  door,  regardless  of  from  what  country  they 
come. 

The  Chairman.  A  careful  examination  is  made? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  can  feel  safe  against  the  importation  of  foul 
seeds  with  other  seeds? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  in  so  far  as  the  agricultural  or  field  crop 
seeds  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  tested  and  examined? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway:  Doctor,  have  you  made  a  list  of  the  dishonest  seed 
dealers  and  published  that? 

Dr.  TAtLOR.  We  publish  annually  a  list  of  the  dealers  from  whom 
we  have  purchased  samples  that  show  adulteration.  One  of  the  im- 
portant reasons  for  the  increase  that  we  ask  here  is  for  the  purchase 
of  those  commercial  samples  of  seeds. 

Mr.  Candler.  When  you  buy  more  than  you  need,  what  do  you  do 
with  the  surplus? 

Dr.  Taylor.  For  example,  if  a  lot  of  Kansas-grown  alfalfa  seed 
proves  clean,  in  every  way  suitable  and  good  seed,  we  use  it  in  our 
neld  crops  seed  distribution.  If  it  proves  to  be  adulterated,  we  de- 
stroy it.    We  need  $12,900  additional  for  this  work. 

Item  93,  page  84,  "For  the  investigation  and  improvement  of 
cereals  and  methods  of  cereal  production,  and  the  study  of  cereal 
diseases,"  is  one  of  the  largest  and  at  this  time  most  important  sub- 
appropriations  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  It  covers  the  whole 
cereal  activity — the  bi*eeding,  the  cultural-method  work  and  the  ce- 
real-disease work.  To  get  this  before  you  in  just  as  clear  and  brief 
shape  as  possible,  I  will  ask  Dr.  Kellerman  to  discuss  that,  as  he  has 
been  giving  special  attention  to  the  administration  of  this. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  up  the  items  as  they  appear  in  the 
note  here.  Doctor? 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  KAEL  F.  KELLEEMAN,  ASSOCIATE  CHIEF  OF 
THE  BUEEAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTEY,  DEPAETMENT  OF  AGEI- 
CXnTUEE-^ontinned. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  no  comment  is  needed  on  the  first  para- 
graph, Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  the  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  The  actual  increase  is  $85,000? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir;  the  importance  of  the  breeding  work 
and  that  general  type  of  work  has  been  briefly  indicated  in  the  lan- 
guage here.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  shown  that 
serious  losses  occur  in  all  of  the  big  producing  areas  because  of  mix- 
tures of  varieties. 

Much  of  this  can  be  cured  by  the  substitution  of  fewer  carefully 
standardized  lots  of  adapted  varieties  for  the  present  rather  than 
raided  lots  of  seed.  Unfortunately,  during  the  war  the  mixing  of 
different  kinds  of  seeds  has  been  very  great  due  to  the  shortage 
in  seed  supply  and  practically  all  of  the  gain  made  in  the  previous 
five  years  has  been  lost. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  certain  changes  in  methods  of 
cultivation  that  should  be  tested,  and  the  extent  to  which  new 
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methods  can  be  adopted  should  be  deteiinined.  The  practice  of 
spreading  straw,  for  example,  to  prevent  winter  killing  seems  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  do.  That  has,  however,  one  dangerous 
limitation:  Spreading  straw  will  also  increase  losses  from  wheat 
scab  unless  the  straw  is  entirely  free  from  this  disease.  Therefore, 
that  cultural  practice  is  one  that  can  not  be  advised*  generally.  The 
result  from  straw  spreading  in  the  long  run  will  probably  be  more 
■dangerous  than  beneficial  unless  it  can  be  combined  with  a  method 
for  checking  wheat  scab. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Would  there  not  be  scab  in  the 
straw  if  scab  was  present  in  the  wheat  when  it  Was  growing  at' 
some  stage;  would  it  not  be  present  in  the  wheat  at  some  stage 
so  as  to  be  known  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes;  if  one  knows  what  to  look  for:  Wlieat 
scab  caused  losses  last  year  probably  more  serious  than  any  other 
one  diseas^  in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  probable  that  this  disease 
caused  a  loss  of  36,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  1919,  and  yet  wheat 
scab  is  not  very  well  recognized.  The  injury  from  scab  is  ordinarily 
ascribed  to  hot  weather  or  some  other  unfortunate  weather  condition 
that  may  have  come  up.  While  weather  conditions  intensify  injury 
by  wheat  scab,  still  the  disease  itself  is  the  main  cause  of  injury. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  it  like?  How  is  it 
noticed  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  blights  the  kernels.  In  moist  weather  when 
the  scab  is  bad  you  will  see  a  little  pink  fungus,  that  is,  a  little  fuzzy 
pink  growth  like  a  very  small  mold  growing  around  the  edges  of  the 
glume  of  the  grain 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Right  around  the  kernel? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Right  around  the  kernel,  and  the  grain  of  the 
wheat  is  shriveled.  Enormous  losses  of  wheat  are  caused  by  this 
disease,  chiefly  in  the  big:  winter  wheat  region. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Wheat  is  often  shriveled  by  the 
heat? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes.  The  same  fungus  that  causes  wheat  scab 
is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  fungi  that  causes  the  seedling  root 
rots  of  com  that  are  estimated  to  cause  heavy  losses  also. 

Alteration  of  wheat  and  com  production  on  the  same  field,  there- 
fore, exaggerates  both  the  trouble  from  wheat  scab  when  the  wheat 
crop  is  growing  and  the  com  root  rot  when  the  com  is  growing. 
You  get  the  continued  increase  of  these  dangerous  fungi  when  that 
rotation  is  used. 

At  the  present  time,  from  our  general  estimates,  we  think  some- 
thing approaching  a  2  per  cent  loss  in  the  com  crop  is  caused  each 
year  by  these  root  rots  and  ear  rots,  due  to  this  wheat  scab  fungus. 
That  would  amount  to  70,000,000  bushels  of  corn  a  year. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  work  out  methods  of  culture  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  get  on  this  land  some  crop  that  is  not  affected 
without  mterfering  with  the  cash  return  to  the  farmer.  That  is  one 
of  the  cultural  problems  that  we  must  investigate. 

The  Chairman.  Some  crop  to  intervene  between  wheat  and  com? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  remove  the  trouble? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  reduces  the  trouble.  We  can  not  kill  out 
that  fungus  in  one  year.    Wheat  si  ab  and  com  rots  are  so  widely 
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distributed  that  the  most  we  can  hope  to  do,  for  many  years  at  least, 
is  to  reduce  them  and  prevent  the  neavy  losses  that  occur. 

To  come  back  agam  to  the  breeding  problem.  The  breeding  of 
disease-resistant  varieties  of  cereals  is  one  of  the  phases  of  disease  con- 
trol that  oflFers  a  very  material  promise  of  success.  So  both  the 
breeding  of  types  of  cereals  better  adapted  to  the  different  regions 
of  the  country,  more  hardy,  and  less  subject  to  loss  from  shatter- 
ing, and  getting  those  varieties  more  clearly  recognized  and  in 
pure  lines,  and  the  breeding  of  these  different  types  of  cereals  with 
ability  to  resist  the  more  destructive  cereal  diseases,  are  two  im- 
portant lines  for  the  department  to  continue. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Doctor,  out  in  the  States  west  of 
the  Missouri  River,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  especially,  this  last  spring 
and  summer  there  were  very  excessive  rains.  It  was  exceedingly 
wet.  and  there  was  a  heavy  growth  of  wheat.  The  farmers  calcu- 
lated they  were  going  to  have  the  largest  yield  in  the  history  of  those 
States? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Then,  two  or  three  weeks  before 
harvest  it  turned  dry  and  hot,  and  one  of  the  lightest  yields  was 
secured  in  some  parts ;  some  parts  only  5  to  8  bushels  of  shriveled- 
up  wheat.  The  larmers  attributed  that  to  the  hot  weather  following 
the  wet  weather  so  quickly.  Is  it  j^our  thought  that  probably  this 
fungus  was  the  cause  of  that  small  yield  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  In  the  western  portion  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
I  think  the  weather  was  the  main  factor,  if  not  the  only  factor,  in 
the  shrunken  wheat.  The  same  explanation,  however,  was  used  to 
account  for  the  shrunken  wheat  that  reached  clear  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. When  you  get  into  eastern  Kansas  and  continue  into  the 
more  humid  regions  of  wheat  production,  the  losses  from  scab  be- 
come much  greater,  and  the  appearance  of  the  wheat  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  which  was  merely  shrivelled  by  the  heat — that  is,  after 
it  Is  thrashed.    The  appearance  in  the  field  is  really  different. 

Mr.  Jones.  Doctor,  I  notice  in  this  table  your  estimate  for  1919 
was  $186,000  in  round  numbers  and  the  appropriation  for  that  year 
was  $441,000.    Why  that  decided  jump  at  that  time  ? 

Dr.  Kelubrman.  The  Senate  increased  it  for  the  eradication  of  the 
common  barberry. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  you  eradicate  it? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  one  of  the  biff  campai£:ns  now  under  way. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  did  they  not  go  back  to  a  more  normal  appropria- 
tion after  that?  You  continued  to  increase  in  1920,  and  now  it  is 
almost  $100,000  more  than  your  estimate  for  1921. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  true ;  but,  even  so,  I  regret  that  next  year 
it  will  be  impossible,  because  of  insufficient  man  power  and  finances, 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  as  many  States  as  we  are  carrying  it  on  in 
this  year.  At  this  time  we  are  conducting  barberry  eradication  work 
in  13  States,  representing  the  principal  wheat-growing  States  of  the 
country.  It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  our  barberry  eradication 
work  to  four  or  five  States  in  the  coming  year  in  order  to  handle  the 
work  efficiently  with  the  men  and  money  at  our  command. 

The  barberry  eradication  work  is  a  bigger  problem  than  we  had 
expected.    It  was  undertaken  at  the  direction  of  Congress,  and  we 
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had  not  extensive  surveys  of  the  area  in  which  we  were  to  work  at 
the  time  the  work  was  begun.  We  had  supposed,  and  I  think  every- 
body in  the  country  had  supposed,  that  the  common  barberry  existed 
only  in  the  places  where  it  had  been  i)lanted  or  in  near-by  places 
where  it  might  have  escaped  from  cultivation  in  a  small  way.  As 
our  field  men  have  carriea  on  their  inspections  in  all  of  the  spring- 
wheat  States  first,  and  later  in  the  adjacent  States,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  barberries  that  have  escaped  from  cultivation  is  literally 
enormous.  Each  barberrv  plant  is  a  potential  source  of  a  black  rust 
epidemic.  These  plants  that  have  escaped  from  cultivation  have  been 
aole  to  get  along  m  many  cases  for  many  years  under  the  protection 
of  trees,  in  fence  comers,  or  in  other  uncultivated  places,  and  the 
task  of  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  places  where  barberries  can 
grow,  and  an  inspection  of  the  eradication  work;  that  is,  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  complete  destruction  of  each  barberry  plant  is  a  task 
many  times  greater  than  we  had  supposed  it  to  lie.  It  has  seemed 
to  us,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  best  to  concentrate  our  work  this 
year  to  the  spring- wheat  area  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  area 
that  has  always  suffered  more  severely  from  the  black  rust  epidemics. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  affect  the  oat  crop? 

Dr.  Kellerman,  It  is  seriously  destructive;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  as  destructive  to  oats  as  to  wheat  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  it  is  actually  about  the  same,  but  it  is  not 
considered  so  seriously  because  you  have  not  the  continuous  fields  of 
oats  that  you  have  of  wheat,  and,  therefore,  an  epidemic  is  not  as 
liable  to  spread  across  an  entire  Stkte  as  it  is  in  a  spring-wheat 
region. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  State  free  from  black  rust? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  over  the  country? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  scattered  all  over  the  countrv. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  black  rust  that  destroyed  the  wheat  in  this 
vicinity  last  year? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  damage  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
was  mostly  from  scab. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  had  the  black  rust? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  They  had  some  black  rust.  This  year  there  was 
more  damage  in  the  East  from  leaf  rust  than  from  black  rust.  I 
believe. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  leaf  rust? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  just  a  different  species  of  rust,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   The  leaf  rust  does  not  attack  the  stem  of  the  grain. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  commonly  called  the  red  rust? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  red  rust. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  as  injurious  as  black  rust? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  has  not  been  generally  considered  injurious, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  losses  from  leaf  rust  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  have  been  increasing  alarmingly.  It  is  now  regarded  as  one 
of  the  really  serious  troubles,  but  none  of  those  troubles  approach 
the  excessive  losses  that  occur  from  the  black  stem  rust  epidemics. 

The  Chairman.  The  red  rust  kills  the  leaf  but  does  not  kill  the 
stem? 

Dr.  Keli.erman.  It  does  not  kill  the  stem. 
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The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  largest  crops  we  have  had  were  when 
we  had  red  rust? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  never  feared  the  red  rust,  but  we  knew 
when  it  ran  to  black  rust  we  would  have  a  light  yield? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Sometimes  you  will  get  weather  conditions  when 
leaf  rust  will  do  serious  damage  to  your  pl%nt  before  it  produces 
its  head.    Then  the  head  will  be  shriveled. 

The  Chairman.  I  visited  a  number  of  fields  in  Virginia  last  year 
which  were  killed  by  black  rust. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes;  it  does  cause  severe  loss,  but  it  is  not  as 
serious  in  the  East  as  the  big  spring-wheat  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cover  the  whole  country? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  State  free  from  it  entirely  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No. 

Mr.  Candler.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  continue  this  work 
at -all  and  only  remove  it  from  these  States  and  confine  it  to  five  or 
six  States,  or  would  it  be  better  to  go  ahead  and  exterminate  it  in 
all  of  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  regret  that  the  task  is  too  big  to  try  to  do  it  all 
at  once. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  spore  is  carried  hundreds 
of  miles  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  They  can  be  carried  hundreds  of  miles  in  severe 
storms,  but  we  have  very  little  reason  to  believe  they  are  often  carried 
very  far,  because  in  our  field  examinations  we  find  small  black  rust 
epidemics  only  when  there  are  numerous  barberry  plants  near  by. 
If  we  get  out  m  a  region  practically  free  from  barberry  plants — that 
is,  if  we  can  get  several  miles  away  from  barberry  plants — we  have 
only  a  little  black  rust.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  with  the  amount  of  money  we  have  available  for 
the  coming  year  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  clean  up  as  completely  as 
we  can  this  spring  wheat  area  that  has  suffered  the  heaviest  losses 
in  times  gone  oy. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  the  spores  may  be  carried? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  spores  may  be  carried. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  not  do  much  good  to  clean  up  in 
one  locality  unless  you  cleaned  up  the  whole  country.  I  have  heard 
that  they  nave  been  carried  as  far  as  200  miles^  and  in  some  cases  as 
far  as  1,000  miles. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  that  is  possible.  I  think  it  is  also  fair 
to  say,  if  we  can  kill  all  the  barberries  in  the  spring:  wheat  States, 
that  the  likelihood  of  a  big  epidemic  sweeping  across  those  States 
issmaU. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  that  by  exterminating  the  bar- 
berry you  can  eradicate  the  black  rust? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  we  can  prevent  epidemics  of  black  rust. 
I  doubt  whether  we  will  ever  eradicate  entirely  the  disease  in  this 
countiT.  In  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  say  it  is  impossible 
to  eradicate  black  rust  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  barberry  the  only  souice  of  black  rust? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No  ;  wild  grasses  will  harbor  it  in  the  South,  but 
will  not  spread  it  in  cold  regions  unless  it  gets  to  the  barberry. 
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The  reason  I  am  not  urging  barberry  eradication  in  the  wanner 
regions  is  that  the  stem  rust  will  continue  there  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  It  develops  under  certain  climatic  conditions? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes;  in  Missouri  the  weather  is  such  that  stem 
rust  will  live  over  the  winter  in  the  stage  that  will  affect  wheat,  but 
in  Minnesota  it  will  not  without  the  barbenr. 

The  Chairman.  D#es  the  rosebush  aid  itf 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Nothing  but  the  barberry. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  weeds  or  grasses  you  referred  tot 

Dr.  KEUiERMAN.  There  are  many  wild  grasses  that  will  carry  the 
summer  spores,  but  only  if  the  winter  is  not  too  cold. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  after  thev  mature? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  After  they  mature,  will  carry  them  so  they  will 
affect  wheat  the  next  year  if  the  weather  is  not  cold. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  barberry  bush  is  a  shrub? 

Mr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.     An  ornamental  shrub? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughijn  of  Michigan.  It  is  cultivated  by  people  as  an 
ornamental  shrub,  and  the  nui-series  sell  those  thmgs.  Are  the 
nurseries  still  selling  them  against  your  objection  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No,  sir;  the  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men voluntarily,  and  I  believe  also  unanimously,  passed  resolutions 
eliminating  the  common  barberry  from  their  ornamental  line,  and 
the  western  nurserymen,  as  far  as  I  remember,  without  exception, 
have  refused  to  sell  the  common  barberry  for  distribution  in  any 
of  those  Western  States. 

The  Chairman.  A  number  of  States  prohibit  it  entirely  by  law? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir;  practically  all  of  the  Western  States 
now. 

The  Chairman.  And  destroy  them? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  And  require  their  destruction. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Describe  what  one  of  your  men 
does  in  inspecting  this  barberry  business. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  barberry  inspector,  when  he  finds  the  bar- 
berry plant,  first  informs  the  owner  that  he  has  on  his  premises 
this  plant  or  plants  that  spread  the  black  rust  in  wheat.  If  the 
man  does  not  understand  anything  about  it,  he  makes  it  a  point 
to  explain  the  reasons.  We  request  the  immediate  destruction  of 
the  plant  that  is,  if  it  is  practicable.  If  the  owner  is  there  on  the 
property,  so  the  whole  thing  can  be  done  at  once,  the  inspector 
remains  while  the  plants  are  removed.  In  so  far  as  he  may  do  it, 
he  helps  take  them  out  so  as  to  make  sure  they  are  taken  out  prop- 
erly, so  that  all  the  roots  that  might  sprout  again  are  thoroughly 
removed.  That  is  one  difficulty  in  our  eradication  work — ^to  get  the 
people  to  take  out  not  only  the  central  clump  of  roots  but  all  the 
roots. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  find  the  people  object  at 
all  to  removing  the  barberry  bushes  from  their  grounds? 

Dr.  Kelu^rman.  Very  few  people  object.  A  lew  people  have  ob- 
jected. I  think  the  few  that  have  objected  did  so  Wause  they 
really  did  not  understand  whv  the  campaign  was  being  urged. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  do  you  do  in  the  case  of  an  objector? 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  If  a  man  refuses  to  take  out  his  bushes  the  de- 
partment has  done  nothing  in  those  cases  beyond  referring  the  mat- 

The  Chairman.  How  many  States  have  enacted  laws  requiring 
their  destruction  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  believe  there  are  six  States.  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  I  believe,  have  orders.  I  had  included  those  as  laws. 
They  are  really  orders  of  their  public-safety  commissions.  They 
have  the  force  of  law,  however. 

The  Chairman.  In  Wisconsin  the  Federal  or  State  inspector 
visits  the  place,  as  you  say,  and  gives  orders  to  destroy  it.  They 
visit  the  place  again  two  weeks  later  and  see  that  it  is  done. 

Dr.  Kj^iLERMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  also  true  in  my  State,  Iowa. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  it  is  true  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  original  order  of  the  safety  commis- 
sion requires  destruction  of  them,  and,  as  Dr.  Kellerman  says,  that 
has  the  force  of  law.  I  suppose,  however,  that  that  will  be  at  an 
end  before  very  long. 

Dr.  KJELLERMAN.  I  havc  rather  expected  that.  We  had  hoped, 
when  we  started  in  on  our  first  really  large  campaign,  that  we  would 
have  the  barberries  so  nearly  eradicated  by  this  year  that  the  ques- 
tion of  permanent  legislation  \vould  be  less  important  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  States  that  have  enacted 
laws? 

Dr.  KiaxERMAN.  I  have  not  the  list  here. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  insert  it  in  the  record  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

STATES   WHICH   HAVE  PASSED  LAWS  OR  BEGULATION8  REQUIRING  BARBERRY 

ERADICATION. 

When  the  campaign  opened  Colorade  already  had  an  amended  plant-peat 
law  which  gave  sufficient  authority  to  eradicate  barberries. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  South  Daltota  have  passed  amendments  effec- 
tiTe  in  1919,  which  either  amend  existing  crop-pest  or  plant-inspection  acts 
80  that  these  laws  will  also  apply  to  harmful  barberries  or  define  harmful 
barberries  and  provide  for  their  eradication. 

Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  have  passed 
new  laws  which  declare  harmful  barberries  a  nuisance  and  provide  for  their 
eradication.    These  laws  have  become  effective  in  1919. 

In  Indiana,  under  authority  of  the  acts  of  1919,  the  conservation  commis- 
sion issued  an  order  on  November  6,  1919,  in  force  on  and  after  the  29th  of 
November,  1919,  which  declares  Berberis  vulgaris  and  all  its  horticultural 
varieties  a  menace  to  wheat  and  other  small  grains  and  orders  its  removal. 
This  order  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  a  law. 

In  Ohio  a  new  crop-pest  law  of  August  15,  1919,  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
eulture  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  the  eradication  of  barberries,  but  to  date 
Uiis  law  has  not  been  invoked  for  that  purpose.  Recently  under  this  act  a 
quarantine  was  placed  on  the  shipping  and  sale  of  barberries  within  the  State. 

To  date  in  Wyoming  the  existing  horticultural  law  has  not  been  construed  to 
cover  the  situation,  nor  has  any  new  law  or  amendment  been  enacted. 

The  Chairman.  The  nurserymen  are  not  selling  the  barberry  bush. 
How  long  will  those  that  have  been  grown  live  if  not  interfered  with? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  a  long-lived  shrub.  I  do  not  know — ^I  sup- 
pose you  would  have  some  25  or  30  years  old. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  There  are  shrubs  in  humid  sections  that  are  60  and  75 
years  old,  and  there  is  in  the  Saginaw  district  of  Michigan,  where  a 
nursery  was 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  the  damage  as  great  in  that  Sagi- 
naw section  as  in  other  sections  of  the  country? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  damage  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  winter  wheat  ter- 
ritory as  in  spring  wheat  territory. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  know ;  but  is  it  as  great  in  that 
Saginaw  district  ?  Is  it  as  extensive  in  the  district  where  the  barberry 
is  noticeable  as  where  it  is  not  noticeable  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  practically  no  portion  of  Michigan  that  was 
out  of  sight  of  barberry  hedges.  Prior  to  two  years  ago  barberry 
was  one  of  the  most  common  ornamentals;  it  was  planted  on  almost 
every  f aimstead.  In  manj-  cases  it  was  used  for  roadside  hedge  plant- 
ing. It  was  in  my  home  country  in  southwestern  Michigan,  and  like- 
wise throughout  all  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  State. 

There  are  numerous  examples  where  wheat  that  was  adjacent  to 
these  hedges  and  dooryard  plantings  has  shown  year  after  year  a 
heavy  early  infection  of  black  rust  where  a  few  miles  away — this  is 
mostly  in  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Minnesota  comitry — that  rust  did 
not  become  epidemic  early  enough  to  shrink  the  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  harmless  under  certain 
climatic  conditions? 

Dr.  Taiix)!?.  The  injury  may  be  negligible. 

The  Chairman.  We  find  in  our  section  of  the  country,  if  the  wheat 
matures  before  the  hot  winds  and  heavy  dew  come,  that  we  have  a  big 
crop  of  wheat ;  but,  if  the  heavy  dew  and  high  temperature  both  come 
before  the  maturing  of  the  wheat,  we  have  black  rust.  Sometimes  10 
days  before  harvest,  we  expect  a  yield  of  25  bushels,  but  the  black 
rust  will  cut  it  down  to  10  bushels  and  shrivels  up  the  wheat.  That 
has  been  our  experience  for  25  years.  I  was  surprised  that  the  people 
in  this  vicinity  did  not  know  afiout  black  rust.  They  were  estimating 
30  to  40  bushels  last  year.  I  estimated  that  they  would  ^t  only  10  to 
20  bushels,  and  it  turned  out  that  way.  We  have  had  it  to  contend 
with  every  year  since  1870. 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  the  disease  develops  sufficiently  while  the  grain  is 
in  the  milk,  you  can  be  sure  of  heavy  shrinkage.  If  it  does  not  de- 
velop until  after  the  grain  is  well  through  the  dough  stage,  you  get 
little  damage  to  the  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  discouraging  if  you  can  not  operate  in 
more  than  four  States.  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  going  to  accomplish 
much ;  that  is,  if  it  is  true  that  it  is  carried  in  the  air  lor  a  distance  of 
200  miles. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. One  is  the  attempt  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  a  greatlv  in- 
creased activity ;  the  other  is  to  attempt  to  take  the  heart  oi  the 
troubled  district  and  clean  that  up  thoroughly,  and  then  to  gradually 
expand  that  clean  area.  The  first  plan  would  require  such  heavy  ex- 
penditures that  it  seemed  to  us  unwise  to  recommend  that  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  it  is  impossible  to  exterminate  it 
in  the  southern  climates? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  To  exterminate  the  black  rust;  yes,  sir.  To  ex- 
terminate the  barberry  to  a  degree  that  will  prevent  serious  epidemics 
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I  believe  to  be  entirely  practicable.  We  believe  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  barberries  exterminated  over  a  much  larger  area  than  the 
four  or  five  spring  wheat  States,  but  those  are  the  States  that  suffer 
the  ^reat  losses  and  where  the  epidemics  are  most  likely  to  assume  ex- 
cessive proportions.  For  that  reason,  we  believe  we  should  begin 
with  them  and  clean  out  the  common  barberry.  The  Japanese  bar- 
berrv  is  entirely  harmless. 

The  Chairman.  We  speak  of  wheat,  although  the  rust  is  just  as 
injurious  to  oats? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes;  it  is  injurious,  but  we  have  not  considered 
it  as  much  from  the  standpoint  of  oats  because,  as  I  said  before, 
you  do  not  have  the  large  areas  of  oats  as  you  do  of  wheat.  If  we 
can  eradicate  the  common  barberry,  we  hielieve  we  will  have  the 
seriously  destructive  epidemics  of  black  rust  eliminated  from  this 
country  entirely. 

Mr.  KuBET.  Does  the  barberry  plant  spread  from  roots  or  from 
seed? 

Dr.  Kellebman.  Almost  entirely  from  seed,  but  if  it  is  chopped 
out  the  roots  live  and  the  larger  roots  will  sprout. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  it  a  little  red  berry? 

Dr.  Eellermaj?.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  States  are  cooperating  with  you  in  this 
work? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  are  now  in  actual  cooperation  with  13  States. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  a  list  of  the  States? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Cooperation  in  the  eradication  of  barberry  is 
maintained  with  the  States  of  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  would  have  to  reduce  it  to  four 
States.    What  States  are  those? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  spring  wheat  States.  We  have  not  actually 
determined  the  limit.  There  will  be  approximately  four  or  five 
States;  maybe  a  few  more.  Those  woula  probably  be  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  M!ontana. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  barberry  root  is  easily  re- 
moved, is  it  not? 

Dr.  EIellerman.  If  it  was  not  for  its  numbers  it  would  be  no  prob- 
lem whatever.  It  is  only  the  remarkable  distribution  that  the  bar- 
berry has  had  in  the  last  25  or  30  years  that  makes  the  trouble. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  not  get  the  people  to  do  it 
themselves? 

Dr.  Ejbllerman.  At  the  beginning  of  this  work  we  hoped  that  we 
could  do  it  merely  by  calling  attention  to  it  through  the  news- 
papers, the  country  papers,  and  probably  by  posters  and  other  pub- 
licity ways  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  getting  rid  ox  the 
bariJerries.  We  thought  that  not  very  much  beyond  the  ordinary 
publicity  work  would  be  necessarv.  As  the  inspectors  became  more 
experienced  in  searching  for  barberries  the  plants  were  discovered 
in  so  many  inaccessible  places  that  we  have  become  perfectly  confi- 
dent that  the  average  person  is  not  going  to  find  the  barberry 
bnidies,  and  that  it  is  goin^  to  require  something  of  the  same  skill 
as  a  canker  inspector  employs  to  find  a  tree  infected  with  citrus 
canker,  or  the  potato  specialist  to  find  the  late  blight  of  potatoes. 
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The  Chairman,  Can  not  that  be  done  through  the  county  agents? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  county  agents  can  not  do  all  this  work  but 
will  give  us  more  help  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  could  they  not  do  it  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  In  the  first  place,  they  would  have  to  have 
trained  men  go  out  with  them  to  show  them  where  to  search  for 
barberries. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  require  training  to  find  the  barberry 
bush? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  seems  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can  not  do  that,  we  had  better  dispense 
with  their  services.    I  think  a  blind  man  can  pretty  nearly  do  it. 

Dr.  Ejbllerman.  It  is  not  that  they  could  not  search  for  them, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  work  of  this  sort  makes  it 
efficient  and  reasonably  cheap.  The  average  person  hunting  for 
barberries  is  going  to  waste  a  great  deal  ox  time  in  searching  in 
places  that  might  seem  to  him  reasonable  but  which  the  tramed 
inspector  could  pass  at  a  glance.  In  the  same  way  he  will  overlook 
places  that  the  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  inspection  would  find. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  people  to  go  into  every  nook 
and  corner  throughout  the  United  States  to  find  barberry  bushes, 
do  you  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  have  to  in'the  spring  wheat  States. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  take  you  years  to  go  over  one  State? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  believe  we  have  out  in  the  different  States 
from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  barberries  in  that  most  important 
group  of  States;  that  is,  the  8  or  10  States  with  North  Dakota  as 
the  center. 

Mr.  Candler.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  bush  at  all? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  little  seedlings  most  people  overlook;  they 
are  so  little,  and  they  get  into  such  unexpected  places. 

Mr.  Candler.  If  they  can  recognize  the  bush,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  chairman  that  the  county  a^ent  can 
look  them  up  is  a  good  one.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  he  nas  eyes 
and  is  educated  in  the  description  of  the  bush,  he  can  locate  it. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Would  it  not  take  the  county  agent  all  his  time 
lookingfor  this  barberry  bush,  Doctor? 

Dr.  KklTiErman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it.  If 
a  man  is  going  to  hunt  for  barberries  he  will  have  no  time  for  any- 
thing else.  We  have  had  men  working  desperately  here  this  year 
in  the  field  and  men  gaining  experience  every  week  that  made  them 
able  to  cover  the  ground  more  rapidly  and  more  thoroughly;  and 
yet  with  an  unusually  good  organization,  with  a  very  high  degree 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  are  doing  the  work,  we  cer- 
tainly are  finding  the  problem  really  difficult. 

Mr.  McLatjohlin  of  Michigan.  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
from  the  first  in  this  inspection  work,  and  I  believe  a  good  county 
agent  is  a  very  valuable  institution  in  the  county 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  he  has  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do,  but  I  have  been  a  little  disappointed  in  the  way  the  thing 
has  worked  out.  It  was  surprising  to  some.  It  shockea  some  peo- 
ple when  it  was  suggested  that  when  this  extension  law  matured 
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there  would  be  money  enough  for  the  employment  in  each  county 
of  a  man  representing  the  Federal  Government,  paid  partly  by  the 
Federal  Government.  They  thought  it  was  a  wonderftd  thing  to 
have  one  trained  man  in  each  coimty  in  the  State,  but  we  are  hearing 
from  time  to  time  that  a  county  agent  can  not  do  this  and  he  can 
not  do  that  An  expert  must  be  sent  to  help  him  to  do  one  thing  and 
help  him  to  do  another.  He  is  not  capable  of  doin^  the  things  one 
would  ordinarily  think  the  county  agent  would  be  able  to  do.  It  is 
a  disappointment  to  me  to  hear  that  the  county  aj^ent  can  not  do 
some  of  these  things.  You  have  to  send  an  expert  with  him  to  advise 
as  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  diseases  of 
each  kind  of  cattle,  different  kinds  of  fruit  diseases,  the  diseases  of 
different  vegetables;  you  have  to  have  a  separate  expert  for  each 
one  of  those  things.  The  county  agent  is  not  capable  of  looking 
after  any  one  of  them. 

Dr.  KIeixerman.  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  that  the 
county  agents,  as  a  general  average,  look  after  all  these  things  you 
have  referred  to,  but  evei-y  once  in  a  while  some  unusually  important 
problem  or  some  unusually  difficult  problem  comes  up  alon^  one  of 
those  lines  where  the  aia  of  a  more  highly  trained  specialist  is 
necessary.  Naturally  those  are  the  cases  that  come  before  you,  and 
naturally  those  are  the  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  ask  for  a 
specialist. 

^Ir.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  A  man  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  told  us  yesterday  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  his  specialist 
go  out  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  a  bull  association  and  to  teach 
breeding  methods.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  carrying 
the  expert  business  a  little  too  far. 


STATEMENT  OF  DE.  WILUAH  A.  TATLOE,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTTEEAV 
OF  PLANT  INDTrSTEY,  DEPAETMENT  OF  AGEICUinTE&-Coii. 
tinned. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Taylor  a  few  (}uestions.  Doctor,  in 
the  first  place,  will  you  tell  me  the  difference,  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence, between  part  time  and  temporary  time  among  your  employees? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  As  those  expressions  are  used  here? 

Mr.  JoxES.  Yes. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  Part  time  means  that  the  man  is  part  of  the  year  on 
this  work  and  part  of  the  year  upon  some  other  work  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultue.  He  is  a  continuing  employee  of  the  department, 
whose  services  are  assigned  part  of  the  time  to  one  line  of  activity 
and  part  of  the  time  to  another.  "  Temporary  "  signifies  that  he  is 
employed  for  a  part  of  the  year  oyily ;  as,  for  example,  during  the 
crop  season.  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  vou  jiindly  turn  to  page  85  of  the  estimates. 
Inder  your  column  ^'  Expended  in  1919  "  the  sum  total  of  employee* 
IS  given  as  175.  If  I  added  that  up  correctly  I  find  that  you  had 
about  55  temporary  and  part-time  men :  then  there  are  78  per-montb 
and  per-diem  men ;  that  makes  133,  which  would  be  temporary,  part 
tune  Mr  diem,  and  per  month ;  that,  taken  from  jomr  sum  total  of 
1T5  left  42  permanently  on  the  roll  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Now  you  propose  in  your  estimate  for  1920  to  make 
that  90,  with  two  men  on  part  time:  that  would  be  88  permanent 
men.     i  ou  consider  that  a  necessity,  do  you  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  our  best  judgment  at  this  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  will  be  an  increase  of  100  permanent  men  on  this 
appropriation? 

Dr.  Taylor.  For  the  fiscal  year  1920  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  think  that  is  a  necessity  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  that  is  our  best  judgment. 

Mr.  Jones.  To  analyze  it  a  little  moi-e,  if  you  go  up  the  line,  you 
will  find  pathologists  that  get  $1,500  a  year.  You  have  in  yoiir  esti- 
mate for  1920  seven — two  part  time.  In  1919  you  had  only  four  part 
time  on  that.    What  is  the  necessity  for  that  increase  there  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  give  you  that  in  detail  and  specifically  with 
respect  to  this  particular  instance,  but  here  is  the  situation — ^this  may 
help  you,  Mr.  Jones.  You  remember  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1919, 
which  ended  last  June,  we  were  operating  under  rapidly  changing 
conditions,  with  our  men  going  into  the  Army  and  coming  back  again. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  why  you  have  a  lot  of  temporary  men  and 
a  lot  of  part-time  men,  but  m.y  mquiry  is  this :  You  only  had  four  men 
altogether  for  that  particular  position  on  part  time.  Now  you  pro- 
pose to  have  seven  permament  men  and  only  two  of  them  part  time? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  certainly  an  increase  in  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed, or  you  do  not  need  the  men. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Under  this  enlarged  work  that  is  estimated  for;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then,  further  down,  you  have  an  assistant  at  $1,500. 
You  have  seven,  and  last  year  you  had  only  four  temporary  men  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  large  work  demands  that  increase,  does  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  Our  appropriations  for  this  work,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  pathological  features  of  this  work,  are  very  largely 
for  men. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  observe  that,  and  expert  men,  too. 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  must  be.  It  can  not  be  done  except  by  trained 
men.  So  that  I  serve  notice  now  that  practically  every  Ibime  you 
increase  an  appropriation  which  covers  new  work  you  increase  our 
personnel. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  that  is  true.  I  have  been  convinced  in  the 
last  three  or  four  days  that  that  is  true.  But  can  you  tell  me  why — 
I  presume  you  can — if  there  is  a  bug  on  wheat 

Dr.  Taylor  (interposin/gr).  That  would  come  under  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  but  suppose  it  were  a  case  of  disease  of  wheat  or  a  dis- 
ease of  potatoes;  there  is  exactly  the  same  need  for  special  training, 
ability,  and  experience  with  plant  diseases  as  there  is  with  human 
diseases.  There  are  no  efficient  general  practitioners  on  plant  diseases 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yet  all  these  men  who  have  been  working  part  time 
have  evidently  been  going  into  some  other  branch  of  your  department ; 
they  have  some  some  efficiency  in  other  lines? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  not  efficient,  because 
they  are.  There  are  particular  features  of  this  work  which  they  can 
be  assigned  to,  but  the  real  way  to  get  at  it  would  be  to  have  a  session 
oTer  in  our  laboratories.    I  wish  we  could  do  that. 

STATSHEHT  OF  DB.  KABL  F.  KELLEBMAN,  ASSOCIATE  CHIEF  OF 
TEE  BTTBEATT  OF  PLANT  INDTrSTBT,  DEFABTUENT  OF  AOBI- 
CULTUBE— Continned. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  more  information  about  black  rust 
What  progress  has  been  made,  wliat  do  you  expect  to  do,  and  what 
may  we  look  for? 

fir.  E^ELLERMAN.  I  think  X  can  put  the  case  very  briefly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  this  way :  Our  field  experience  for  the  past  two  years 
bears  out  very  strikingly  the  statements  of  the  men  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden  that  the  elimination  of  the  barberry  resulted  in  the 
suppression  of  the  black-rust  epidemics. 

Ine  Chairman.  Do  you  concur  in  that  conclusion? 

Dr.  Eellerman.  We  concur  in  that  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  thing  is  to  exterminate  it.  How  are 
you  going  to  do  it? 

Dr.  E^MjjERMAN.  The  plan  of  exterminating  the  barberry  by  pub- 
licity methods  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  any  hope  of  success.  We 
have  very  effective  methoas  of  calling  attention  one  way  and  another 
to  the  da-nger  of  the  barberry  plant,  but  unless  unusual  emphasis 
13  given  to  the  discovery  of  these  stunted  little  seedlings,  that  are 
just  about  as  dangerous  as  the  big  bushes  when  i  t  comes  to  spreading 
rust,  but  which  are  very  easily  overlooked — unless  we  give  a  spe- 
cially hard  drive  to  the  eradication  of  those,  we  fear  the  whole  thmg 
will  fail. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  have  men  and  women  lecturing  in  nearly 
every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  country.  Can  you  not  cooperate  witn 
that  branch  of  the  department,  disseminate  this  knowledge,  and  get 
some  enthusiasm  in  the  work? 

Dr.  Eellerman.  We  are  doing  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  county  agents 
would  not  be  of  service  ? 

Dr.  Keixerman.  I  certainly  did  not  want  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  county  agents  coula  not  help  us.  The  county  agents  are 
helping  us  in  every  possible  way.  They  are  calling  attention  to  the 
barberries  whenever  they  see  them;  they  are  calling  attention  to  our 
different  pamphlets,  and  they  are  helping  us  distribute  our  pam- 
phlets; they  are  calling  attention  to  articles  that  are  in  the  country 
papers  on  barberry;  in  every  way  they  can  they  are  supplementing 
our  work  on  the  campaign  of  eradication.  What  I  meant  to  say 
was  that  the  county  agent  is  even  now  overworked. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  about  most  important 
work  you  have.  You  can  render  as  valuable  service  to  the  country 
in  this  one  way  as  in  anything  we  have  before  us. 

Dr.  Keixerman.  We  lielieve  it  is  very  important. 

The  Chairacan.  It  seems  to  me  these  county  agents  should  be 
directed  on  this  line,  because  it  is  a  most  important  line  of  work. 
In  my  opinion,  you  can  develop  the  yield  of  wheat  by  exterminating 
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the  black  rust.  Very  little  has  been  done.  I  do  not  know  how  much- 
the  department  has  done.  In  my  State  and  also  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  the  States  did  some  good  work. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  do  the  country  much  good  to  elimi- 
nate the  black  rust  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  unless  you 
eliminate  it  all  over  the  country.  For  that  reason  Federal  money 
was  appropriated  with  the  hope  of  accomplishing  something.  If 
the  rust  spores  can  be  carried  200  miles  in  the  air,  however,  it  will 
not  do  much  good  to  have  the  disuse  exterminated  in  Iowa  and  later 
carried  into  Iowa  from  Illinois,  or  some  other  State.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  with  the  number  of  agents,  experts,  and  others  traveling 
over  the  country-,  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  carrying  this  in- 
formation to  the  people  and  getting  them  interested  in  the  work. 
It  will  not  take  very  long,  at  least,  to  trj  it  out.  You  should  concen- 
trate every  effort  on  this  particular  thmg,  because  it  is  of  so  much 
importance.  All  the  work,  of  course,  is  important,  but  some  fea- 
tures are  more  important  than  others,  and  I  think  this  is  about  the 
most  important  work  you  have. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  regard  it  as  very  important,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  it  is  more  a  question  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  most  effective 
way.  If  we  take  the  area  that  suffers  the  most  severe  losses  and 
clear  it  up  first  we  believe  we  will  be  making  very  effective  progress. 
The  other  way,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  was  to  try  to  clean  up  the 
entire  country.  To  clean  up  the  entire^  country  is  such  an  enormous 
undertaking,  and  the  interest  in  that  kind  of  clean-up  is  so  slight  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  sections  that  at  this  time  we  could  not  get 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  entire  public  that  we  get  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  This  morning  we  were  discussing  the  citrus  canker. 
Suppose  you  had  confined  your  interest  to  Florida  and  let  the  rest 
of  the  country  go,  you  would  have  accomplished  little.  If  you  are 
going  to  handle  this  properly,  you  must  handle  the  whole  country  in 
order  to  accomplish  anything.  If  you  can  devise  some  plan  whereby 
you  can  do  some  effective  work,  very  well,  but  I  am  afraid  this  piece- 
meal proposition  will  result  in  simply  throwing  away  monev. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  waste  oi  money. 
We  do  not  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  stop  with  cleaning  up  the 
spring-wheat  area. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  spores  are  in  Missouri  it  is  of  little  use 
to  clean  it  out  in  Iowa,  because  the  spores  are  driven  over  from  Mis- 
souri into  Iowa  and  cause  just  as  serious  damage  as  though  the  rust 
had  originated  in  our  own  State. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  possible  but,  as  we  say,  our  field  experi- 
ences in  the  last  three  years  has  indicated  that  the  black-rust  epi- 
demics are,  after  all,  rather  closely  confined  to  the  places  where  we 
find  the  common  barberry.  We  find,  as  we  get  a  few  miles  away 
from  areas  where  barberries  are  growing,  that  black-rust  infections 
get  quite  light ;  while  they  are  not  absent,  still  thev  are  not  severe. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  give  you  an  instance:  tn  my  own  State  a 
year  ago  we  raised  20  or  25  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  We  had 
favorable  weather  conditions,  no  heavy  dews,  but  dry  and  cool 
weather.  Wheat  went  20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  year  we 
had  the  dew  and  the  hot  weather  a  few  days  before  the  wheat 
matured,  and  about  8  or  9  bushels  was  all  it  went  to  the  acre. 
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Mr.  Lee.  Was  that  due  to  the  black  rust? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  due  to  the  black  rust ;  yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  We  had  the  same  experience,  but  without  any  black  rust. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  black  rust.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
has  black  rust.  They  tell  us  that  they  have  not  the  black  rust  in 
Virginia,  but  I  went  out  in  the  fields  in  Virginia  and  examined 
them  last  summer.  They  are  now  beginning  to  believe  tjhey  have 
the  black  rust.  The  doctor  that  is  here  agrees  with  me.  It  takes 
years  before  it  is  discovered.    We  discovered  it  in  Iowa  in  1878. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Undoubtedly  stem  rust  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  winter  wheat  is  grown  in  many  different  places  where  spring 
wheat  is  not  profitable. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  further  consideration  to 
this  and  see  if  you  can  not  work  out  some  plan. 

What  about  this  corn  item,  that  "  $40,000  shall  be  set  aside  for  the 
study  of  com  improvement  and  methods  of  com  production  "? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  merely  the  continuation  of  our  existing 
work. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  now,  and  what  do  you  ex- 
pect to  do  with  the  money  next  year? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  represents  the  continuation  of  the  present 
work  of  breecUng  for  better  types  of  com,  more  productive  corn, 
and  also  certain  experimental  investigations  of  certain  kinds  of  com 
culture. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  conducted  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Almost  entirely  in  cooperation  with  corn  planters 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  cooperating  with  the  com 
farmers,  talang  the  different  varieties  of  com,  and  growing  them 
under  the  direction  of  our  com  experts. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  farmers  themselves? 

Dr.  Kkt.IiErman.  By  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  describe  what  arrangements  are  made 
with  the  farmers? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  These  are  merely  informal  contracts  with  the 
fanners  by  which  they  agree  to  handle  the  work  under  the  direction 
of  our  com  experts,  and  a  certain  portion  of  that  com  is  available 
for  the  department's  use. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmer  enters  into  a  contract  to  plant  so 
many  acres?    How  many  acres? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  most  of  those  are  in  about  4-acre  lots.  Do 
you  remember,  Dr.  Taylor? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  range  from  an  acre  to  10  acres,  depending  on 
the  number  of  crosses  and  selections  that  are  to  be  tested. 

The  Chairman.  Trying  out  the  various  types  of  corn  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Breedmg  and  field  testing;  the  types  in  the  North, 
for  instance^  for  early  maturity,  as  in  Wisconsin,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts;  in  the  farther  South,  for  large  yield  and  for  insect 
resistance ;  that  is,  weevil  resistance.     Those  are  examples  merely. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  items  that  you  care  to  refer 
to?  If  not,  we  will  go  over  to  item  94,  on  page  88,  "To  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Apiculture  to  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  the  exist- 
ence in  the  United  States  of  flag  smut  of  wheat,  take-all,"  and  so 
forth,  $50,000. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  no  change  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  mi<rht  i^tate  briefly  what  you  are  doing,  what 
you  expect  to  do,  what  results  have  been  obtained,  and  what  may  be 

expected. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  You  are  probably  familiar  with,  the  unexpected 
discovery  of  these  two  diseases,  take-all  and  flag  smut.  Take-all  is 
the  Australian  name,  coming  from  the  fact  that  under  the  Australian 
conditions  it  sometimes  takes  all  the  wheat  in  the  field. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  It  covers  a  good  big  territory  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  losses  ordinarily  are  not  so  severe  as  the 
name  would  indicate,  although  it  is  regarded  as  a  serious  disease  in 
Australia.     It  is  a  soil-infesting  disease. 

The  flag  smut  is  also  an  Australian  disease,  and  is  probably  more 
serious  in  its  effect  on  yield,  or  probably  would  be  more  serious  in 
this  country.  The  areas  found  infested  in  southern  Illinois  were 
quarantined  at  the  suggestion  of  the  department.  The  department 
has  taken  no  quarantine  action,  but  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois have  taken  very  effective  action  in  preventing  the  movement  of 
any  grain  or  straw  out  of  any  area  showing  the  disease.  Our  special- 
ists have  cooperated  in  that  in  locating  the  diseased  areas  and  making 
sure  of  the  identification. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  surveys  made  by  the  State  authorities 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  authorities  ?  * 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  surveys  wei*e  made  by  our  own  men  only, 
for  at  that  time  only  our  department  men  were  familiar  with  these 
diseases. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  in  the  act  was  somewhat  different 
from  what  appears  here.  It  states  here  "to  be  used  in  cooperation 
with  the  Plant  Disease  Survey,  investigation,  and  control  authori- 
ties of  the  several  States." 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  work  has  been  in  cooperation  in  all  cases 
with  the  men  in  the  different  States,  although  the  work  of  identifica- 
tion and  the  preliminary  work  of  the  surveys  was  handled  entirely 
by  our  own  people. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  under  your  control  and  supervision  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  under  our  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  You  arrange  whatever  cooperation  is  to  be  had  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  WIIXIAH  A.  TATLOB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BITBEAir 
OF  PLANT  INDTTSTBT,  DEFABTHENT  OF  AOBICTTLTTniE— Con- 
tinned. 

Mr.  RuBET.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  item  95,  page  88, 
"  for  the  investigation  and  improvement  of  tobacco  and  the  methods 
of  tobacco  production  and  handling."  Do  you  receive  many  in- 
quires as  to  how  to  handle  tobacco  after  it  has  been  raised — to  pre- 
pare it  for  use,  and  so  on  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  For  curing  it  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  RuBET.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  particularly  in  territory  where  tobacco  growing 
is  new. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  have  a  friend  at  home  who  is  a  great  user  of  tobacco. 
He  smokes  incessantly.    This  year  he  concluded  he  would  raise  his 
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own  tobacco.  I  sent  him  some  seed  and  he  raised  the  tobacco.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  last  year.  After  it  had  matured  he  and  his  son  sat  down 
to  smoke  it  and  it  pretty  nearly  took  them  out  of  the  top  of  the 
house.  He  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  some  method 
by  which  the  tobacco  could  be  made  mild  and  pleasant  to  smoke.  He 
received  a  letter,  he  said,  frcwn  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
told  him  to  take  the  tobacco  and  dampen  it,  put  it  in  boxes,  and  put 
it  down  in  the  cellar  or  some  place  and  let  it  stay  there  for  two 
years.  Now,  when  he  got  to  tne  two-year  proposition,  as  he  was 
about  TO  years  of  age,  he  said  he  would  stop,  because  he  knew  he 
would  be  dead  before  the  tobacco  got  so  he  could  use  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  He  got  the  wrong  kind  of  seed. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  wondered  it  that  came  from  your  department,  and 
if  that  was  the  only  way  to  make  tobacco  mild  and  pleasant  to  smoke. 

Dr.  Taylor.  He  may  not  have  grown  the  wrcwig  kind,  but  he  may 
not  have  handled  it  right  during  the  curing  process  after  the  harvest. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  There  are  some  things  that  we  used  to  hear  about 
which  got  better  with  age,  and  I  wondered  if  that  was  true  of  to- 
bacco. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  understand  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  fine  qualities  of  tobacco  to  age  it;  that  there  has  been  not  short 
cut  developed  for  effective  curing.  * 

Mr.  RuBEY.  That  was  all  I  wanted  to  ask  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  item  96, "  for  the  breeding  and  physio- 
logical study  of  alkali-resistant  and  drought-resistant  crops  ?'^ 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  no  change  in  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is 
our  work  covering  the  breeding  and  development  of  crops  that  will 
endure  alkali  and  drought  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Out  of  this  has  come,  and  there  is  still  in  progress, 
the  development  of  the  Egyptian  cotton,  industry  in  the  Southwest 
which  roots  back  into  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  select  to  be  planted  on  the  alkaline 
land  in  the  North  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  On  strongly  alkaline  land,  I  do  not  know  of  any  crop : 
9ome  of  the  sorghums  as  forage  crops,  where  the  land  is  not  too 
alkaline,  come  throu^. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  timothy,  clover,  grass,  com,  and  oats? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Clover,  not.  Timothy,  I  think,  is  rather  more  effec- 
tive than  clover.  On  strong  alkaline  land  we  have  no  crop — no  eco- 
nomical crop — which  can  be  recommended  for  planting.  The  cor- 
rection there  must  come  primarily  through  soil  treatment  where 
that  is  possible.  Sometimes  it  is  accomplished  through  drainage 
and  the  washing  out  of  the  alkali  accumulation  in  the  soil  with  the 
drainage  water. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  treatment  than  drain- 
ing^or  washing  it  out? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  not  a  practical  treatment. 

Mr.  Lee,  If  you  have  that  kind  of  soil,  you  must  sell  it  and  move 
South, 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  with  this  appropri- 
ation ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  made  very  definite  and  distinct  headway. 
We  were  prepared  to  furnish  for  the  airplane  service  that  long-staple 
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fiber  for  its  planes,  which  would  have  been  required  had  the  war 
continued  this  year.  That  supply  grew  out  of  this  item,  in  the  form 
of  long-staple  cotton,  which  was  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
airplane  fabrics  similar  to  those  made  from  Sea  Island  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  That  grows  on  alkaline  land? 

Dr.  Taylor.  On  mildly  alkaline  soils. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  that  Arizona  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  result  of  your  investigations? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  the  Egyptian-cotton  industry  of  this  country, 
which  we  are  continuing  to  improve  and  work  upon,  rests  primarily 
on  these  investigations. 

Mr.  Candler.  Where  is  that  especially  grown? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona,  the  irrigated 
territory;  and  the  arid  Southwest  and  West  is  this  year  showing  a 
capacity  to  produce  that  same  type  of  cotton  in  good  yields  and  with 
fine  staple. 

Mr.  Candler.  That  crop  has  increased  quite  rapidly  in  that  sec- 
tion, has  it  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  • 

The  Chairman.  The  department  was  conducting  some  experi- 
ments in  Salt  Lake  a  number  of  years  ago.  Is  anything  being  done 
there  now? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  that  was  a  reclamation  project. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  not  connected  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  confining  vourselves  to  cotton?  That  is 
the  only  plant  you  are  working  with? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  working  with  quite  a  large  range  of  crop 
plants. 

The  Chairman.  Item  97^  page  90,  "  for  sugar-plant  investigations, 
including  studies  of  diseases  and  the  improvement  of  the  beet  and 
beet  seed." 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  includes  the  study  of  diseases  of  both  beet  and 
cane,  the  encouragement  of  sugar-beet  seed  production,  and  investi- 
gation and  encouragement  of  the  production  of  cane  and  sorghum 
sirup.    No  increase  is  recommended  in  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  money  being  used  for? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  work  is  proceeding  in  the  West,  where  you  may 
recall  the  country  faced  a  serious  emergency  when  our  foreign  sup- 
ply of  sugar-beet  seed,  upon  which  we  had  relied  prior  to  the  war, 
was  cut  off. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  has  been  made  in  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Very  encouraging  progress  has  been  made.  This  year 
we  produced,  according  to  my  recollection,  about  one-third  of  onr 
national  requirements,  where  before  the  war  we  produced  none. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  country  as  a  whole? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  department  doing  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  experimental  studies,  determining  the  methods. 

The  Chairman.  Out  in  the  stations? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  In  cooperation  with  the  men  in  commercial  produc- 
tion  
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The  Chairman,  With  the  State  stations  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Both  the  State  station  and  the  large  sugar  companies 
which  are  endeavoring  to  protect  their  supply. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  production  of  cane  sirup  is  per- 
haps illustrated  by  the  samples  which  are  here,  to  which  Mr.  Lee 
calls  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  progress  are  you  making  in  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Very  definite  progress  has  been  made  in  securing, 
introducing,  and  testing  varieties  of  cane,  specifically  for  sirup 
(in  distinction  from  sugar)  production.  The  work  which  was  partly 
conducted  by  this  bureau  and  partly  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
under  a  similar  provision  has  resulted,  I  think,  in  a  very  distinct 
improvement  in  the  method  of  manufacturing  the  sirup. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  manufacture? 

Dr. Taylor.  No;  except  to  the  extent  of  determining  how  the 
newer  varieties  will  work  out  and  so  of  determining  their  value  for 
sirup  production. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance  of  the  money  used  for? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  largest  item  there  is  this  $12,500  for  experi- 
mentation upon  cane  and  sorghum  sirup  production,  which  has 
been  done  chiefly  in  Arkansas  and  Tennessee.    ' 

The  Chairman.  You  set  aside  $10,000  for  sugar-beet  seed  work  and 
$12,500  for  sirup,  or  $22,500.  Deducting  that  from  the  $94,'ll5, 
what  do  you  do  with  the  $71,615? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  large  items  there  and  the  pressing  ones  are  those 
covering  the  sugar-beet  nematode  disease  of  the  irrigated  West  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and  the  mosaic  disease  of  cane,  which  you  will 
perhaps  recall  was  brought  to  our  attention  from  Porto  Rico  during 
the  war.  That  item  was  inserted  in  the  bill  for  stimulating  agricul- 
ture to  meet  that  emergency.  The  disease  in  Porto  Rico  was  found 
to  be  much  more  widespread  than  had  been  supposed.  It  has  proved 
destructive  there  in  the  portions  that  are  infected,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  in  July  last  this  same  disease  was  found  to  be  present 
and  to  have  been  present  for  several  years  in  the  Louisiana  cane 
fields,  and  it  has  been  located  in  several  of  the  cane-growing  States. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  spending  for  the  sugar-beet 
nematode  work  and  how  much  for  the  sugar-cane  disease  ? 

Dr.  Tatix)R.  Most  of  the  work  in  the  mosaic  disease  of  cane  is  cov- 
ered bv  the  $20,000  which  was  carried  over  from  the  stimulating 
agricufture  bill  into  this  bill  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  remaining  $41,000? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  sugar-beet  nematode  work,  which  cost  $10,000. 
was  carried  over  also  from  the  stimulating  agriculture  bill. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  have  reference  to  the  $94,000,  after  de- 
ducting $10,000  and  $12,500,  what  is  being  done  with  the  $71,000? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  have  just  accounted  for  $30,000  of  it.  The  re- 
mainder is  used  on  the  projects  which  are  devoted  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  such  diseases  of  sugar  beets  as  curly  top,  which  is  very  trouble- 
some in  the  Wast,  and  the  study  of  the  relation  of  the  beet  crop  to 
the  other  crops  that  must  be  grown  in  rotation  with  it  to  make  a 
sable  sugar-beet  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hardly  know  how  to  discuss  the  situation  with 
regard  to  this  particular  item,  for  it  has  become  clear  since  these 
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estimates  were  submitted  that  there  will  not  be  enough  money  here 
to  carry  forward  the  nematode  work  as  vigorously  as  it  ought  to  be» 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  enough  to  carry  forward  the  mo- 
saic disease  of  cane  work  as  it  should  be  to  protect  the  national  indus- 
try in  the  South  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  very  important? 

Dr.  Tayix)R.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  leave  this  item,  I  want  to  say 
that  Judge  Park,  of  Georgia,  sent  this  sirup  to  the  committee  for  the 
committee  to  see. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  result  of  the  investigation? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  One  result.    There  are  several  factories. 

Mr.  Candler.  The  judge  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  each  of 
us  with  a  sauiple. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  committee  very  much  appi*eciates 
Judge  Park's  sending  the  sirup. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  Judge  Park,  of  Georgia,  sent 
it:  that  is  all. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Item  98,  on  page  9*2,/'  For  investigations  in  economic 
and  systematic  botany."    There  is  no  change  in  that. 

Item  99,  on  page  92,  "  For  the  investigation  and  improvement  of 
methods  of  crop  production  under  subhumid,  semiarid,  or  dry-land 
conditions."  This  is  for  dry-land  agricultural  work.  We  esiiniate 
an  increase  of  $10,000  here,  primarily  to  meet  the  increased  expenses 
of  field  operations  in  this  work.  Wages,  costs  of  equipment,  and 
transportation  charges  have  increavsed,  and  some  repair  of  buildings 
is  needed,  as  well  ks  the  erection  of  an  additional  storage  building 
at  the  Mandan  field  station,  particularly  to  house  the  larm  imple- 
ments there. 

We  are  asking  for  the  restoration  of  the  proviso  formerly  carried 
in  this  item: 

That  the  llinltathms  In  this  act  as  to  the  cost  of  farm  bulldinj^  shall  not 
apply  to  this  paragraph. 

The  particular  building  involved  is  an  implement  storage  building 
which  will  be  needed  at  Mandan,  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  aa 
near  as  we  can  approximate  it  on  the  basis  of  present  conditions, 
will  be  about  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  building  to  be  located? 

Dr.  Taylor.  At  Mandan. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  buildings  are  contemplated? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  only  building  we  have  in  mind,  but  we 
have  this  to  remember,  that  this  subappropriation  covers  all  the 
dry-farming  field  stations  where  there  are  buildings  which  could 
not  be  duplicated,  if  fire  occuiTed,  for  less  than  $8,000  or  $4,000, 
or,  in  some  cases.  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  we  had  this  matter  up  when  the  last 
appropriation  bill  was  under  consideration.  It  seems  that  it  was 
the  general  sentiment  that  wo  should  not  remove  the  limitations. 
It  might  be  feasible  to  do  it  in  certain  instances.  If  you  will  specify 
just  what 'is  desired,  and  it  is  feasible,  that  might  he  provided  for, 
but  I  judge  from  the  action  taken  last  spring  that  Congress  would 
be  opposed  to  removing  these  limitations  entirely. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  mean  to  specify  the  exact  amount? 
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The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  had  this  up  to  $1,500  last  spring, 
and  it  was  stricken  out. 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  No;  the  $1,500  limitation  now  applies  to  us.  That 
is  the  limitation  under  which  we  are  working. 

The  Chairman.  We  raiaed  it  to  $1,500  from  what  amount? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  That  has  stood  at  $1,500  for  many  yeai-s. 

Mr.  Candler.  There  was  some  specific  item. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  in  connection  with  the  cotton  station  at  Green- 
ville, Tex.     That  was  raised  to  $2,500,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  contemplating  just  one  building. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  all  we  have  in  mind  or  that  could  fe  carried 
through  with  the  increase  we  are  asking. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  $10,000  increase  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  to  cover  this  building  and  the  increased  costs 
of  carrying  on  these  field  operations,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of 
labor,  of  equipment,  of  transportation* — those  are  the  principal  items. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  item  100. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Item  100,  on  page  94,  "  for  investigations  in  connec- 
tion with  western  irrigation  agriculture,"  is  the  experimental  work 
upon  the  Government  reclamation  projects.  We  need  an  increase 
of  $10,000  for  the  same  reasons  as  stated  under  item  99,  except  that 
there  is  no  building  involved  in  this  case.  It  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  increased  cost  of  carrying  on  the  same  amount  of  work 
that  we  have  been  doing. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  investigations  in  connection  with  farm- 
ing under  irrigation? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  on  the  Government  reclamation  projects;  that 
is,  the  solution  of  the  specific  problems  which  confront  the  settlers 
upon  these  Government  projects. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  at  this  a  long  time.  We  started  in 
1911. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  this  work,  as  you  may  recall,  was  originally 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, to  provide  a  basis  for  the  development  of  agriculture  on  those 
projects,  the  farmers  there  being  debtors  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  costs  of  providing  water  for  the  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  experiment  to  determine  what  plants  do 
the  best? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  what  crops  to  grow,  what  methods  of  culture 
and  rotation  to  practice,  and  what  methods  of  irrigation  to  follow. 
And  this  brings  to  my  mind  a  case  in  which  we  are  experimenting 
in  the  control  of  alkali  in  the  soils  on  one  of  these  projects  b^  the 
drainage  method.  This  work  is  the  special  agricultural  experimen- 
tation on  the  Government  reclamation  projects  which  is  not  covered 
and  provided  for  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Candler.  It  is  entirely  within  the  lands  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  controlled  bj'  the  Government  itself? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Candler.  And  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  settlers  who 
have  gone  out  there  to  take  hold  of  these  projects  on  the  Govern- 
ment Keclamation  Service? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  the  sentiment  is  quite  general  that  we 
should  reduce  expenditures  rather  than  increase  them.    I  think  it 
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will  be  necessary  to  make  a  number  of  cuts  in  the  estimates;  we  will 
have  to  find  some  place  where  we  can  cut  down.  Is  it  not  possible,  as 
this  work  has  been  going  on  all  these  years,  to  cut  this  appropria- 
tion somewhat? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  would  not  know  where  to  suggest  a  cut. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  take  care  of  all  the  important  and 
necessary  work. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  where  to  suggest  a  cut  in  these  esti- 
mated, Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  not  do  serious  harm,  for  we  have 
already  been  through  the  operating  room  with  respect  to  these  esti- 
mates. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  fact  is  that  your  operating  room,  through 
which  you  have  passed,  added  about  three  and  a  hair  million  dollars,, 
whereas  another  department  of  the  Government  directs  that  appro- 
priations be  cut.  I  believe  that  sentiment  is  quite  general.  \ou, 
of  course,  appreciate  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  and  the  demands 
upon  it,  and  I  believe,  if  possible,  we  should  cut  appropriations  as 
much  as  possible.  I  think  we  all  agree,  however,  that  we  should  be 
liberal  with  this  one  department. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  endeavored  to  hold  these  estimates  definitely 
to  an  investment  basis,  that  is,  a  wise  investment  of  public  funds  in 
productive  activity. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  an  item  like  this, 
where  we  have  been  appropriating  on  an  average  of  $72,000  a  year 
for  10  years,  might  possibly  stand  a  little  cut. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  would  not  know  where  to  suggest  it  in  this  item,  sir, 
without  damaging  impairment  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  up  item  101,  page  95,  "  for  the  investi- 
gation, improvement,  encouragement,  and  determination  of  the 
adaptability  to  different  soils  and  climatic  conditions  of  pecans,  al- 
monds," etc. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  is  an  item  which  in  this  form  is  new  this  year. 
This  is  the  first  year  of  operation  under  it.  It  enlarged  the  work 
of  the  improving  of  the  pecan  and  various  other  problems  affecting 
pecans  in  the  South,  for  which  the  department  previously  had  been 
expending  about  $9,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  pecans,  almonds, 
walnuts,  and  other  nuts? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  case  of  pecans  verv  distinct  progress  has  been 
made.    With  the  others  the  work  is  just  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all  the  money  is  expended  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  pecans? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  about  $11,000  out  of  the  $20,000  is  allotted 
this  year  for  the  pecan  work. 

The  Chairman.  Your  method  is  successful  as  far  as  pecans  is  con- 
cerned? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Very  gratifying  progress  has  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  nuts? 

Dr.  Taylor.  With  the  others  the  work  is  just  beginning. 

Mr.  Candler.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  1 

Dr.  Taylor.  One  of  the  serious  prcAlems  being  attacked  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  failure  of  the  almonds  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  set  their  crq) 
after  the  blossoms  are  fallen.    It  is  a  question  of  cross- fertilization  of 
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the  blossoms  through  the  interplanting  of  suitable  varieties  to  fertil- 
ize each  other.  Some  of  the  almonds  apparently  are  self -sterile  in 
their  flowers,  requiring  the  pollen  from  flowers  of  other  varieties 
blooming  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  set  crops,  if  the  weather  con- 
ditions at  the  blooming  time  are  at  all  unfavorable. 

Mr.  Candler.  Is  this  work  being  done  in  the  West? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  abnond  work  is  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Candler.  Where  is  the  pecan  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  South,  principally  in  Georgia,  to  some  extent  in 
Florida  and  Mississippi,  and  certain  ejrtensions  of  that  work  are  car- 
ried on  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Mr.  Candler.  That  is  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Mississippi? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Candler.  Where  they  are  raising  this  paper-shell  pecan. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

afternoon  session. 

Saturday,  December  13,  1919. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Tucker,  of  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change; Mr.  Linton,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  president  of  the  Northern 
Xut  Urowers'  Association ;  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris,  of  New  York,  of 
the  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association;  and  Mr.  Joe  Patterson,  of 
Georgia,  of  the  National  Nut  Growers'  Association,  would  like  to  be 
given  a  short  hearing  next  Tuesday  afternoon,  if  possible,  not  to 
exceed  an  hour  or  45  minutes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  they  are  in  town  they  could  be 
heard. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Patterson  is  the  only  one  that  is  here.  I  take  it  that 
you  know  this  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Linton,  Mr.  McLaughlin? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  *  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  will  they  require? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  one  hour  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  C/Ould  they  wait  until  a  later  day 
just  as  well,  for  this  reason :  The  sugar  bill  ftas  just  come  over  from 
the  Senate  and  is  before  this  committee  now,  and  it  should  be  taken 
up  as  soon  as  possible.  Of  course,  that  is  under  the  control  of  the 
chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  the  committee  to  decide.  I  understand 
that  the  sugar  bill  must  be  given  attention  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  like  to  accommodate  these  gentlemen  on  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  are  in  town  and  want  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Lee.  One  of  the  gentlemen  is  from  California  and  wants  to  go 
borne  during  the  holidays  and  will,  of  course,  have  to  start  soon  after 
next  Tuesday. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  [addressing  Mr.  Patterson]  be  here  at  9 
o'clock  Tuesday  morning? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  we  will  hear  you  on  Tuesday 
moming  at  9  o*clock. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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(The  statements  of  Tuesday,  December  16,  in  reference  to  this 
item  are  inserted  at  this  point.) 

Tuesday^  December  16^  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presidinff. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  met  this  morning  to  consider 
an  appropriation  for  the  nut  industry.  Mr.  Patterson,  if  you  wish, 
you  may  control  the  time  and  present  the  witnesses. 

STATEHENT  OF  ME.  J.  M.  PATTEB80N,  OF  PTTTNEY,  OA.,  EEFKE- 
SEirriNO  THE  NATIONAL  NTTT  OBOWE&S'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  ordinary  man 
thinks  of  a  nut  as  associated  with  his  excursions  in  the  fall  into  the 
woods  to  pick  a  few  hickory  nut»,  and  I  imagine  there  are  compara- 
tively few  people  in  the  iTnited  States  who  think  of  the  nut  as  a 
commercial  industry,  but  it  has  arrived  at  that  stage  today.  The 
chief  commercial  nuts  are  the  almond,  the  Persian  walnut,  and  the 
pecan.  These  industries  are  represented  in  an  organized  wav  by  the 
Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association,  the  Western  Walnut  Growers' 
Association,  the  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  and  the  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association,  and  the  National  Nut  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  represents  the  pecan. 

There  are  various  matters  which  we  would  like  to  bring  out  briefly, 
and  I  would  like  first  to  introduce  to  this  committee  Dr.  Robert  1". 
Morris,  of  New  York,  who  is  familiar  to  you  as  a  surgeon,  and  whose 
interest  in  nut  culture  is  not  commercial,  but  purely  scientific.  I  am 
am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Morris  to  tell  this  committee  what  he  thinks  of 
nuts  as  food,  and  to  discuss  any  other  phases  of  the  question  he 
desires  to  discuss. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Patterson.  We  will  .be  glad  to 
hear  Dr.  Morris. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  EOBEBT  T.  MOEBIS,  OF  NEW  70BK  CITT,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Morris.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  interest  is  wholly  scientific.  I 
have  no  commercial  interest  whatsoever,  and  I  have  personally  es- 

S ended  several  thousand  dollars  in  work  of  the  sort  that  should  be 
one  by  the  Government,  and  a  good  many  other  men  are  doing  the 
same  thing  in  making  investigations  into  nut  culture.  There  are 
men  who  come  to  me  to  ask  me  to  use  mv  influence  with  the  Rocke- 
feller  fund,  the  men  in  charge  of  it,  and  the  Came^e  fund,  for 
appropriations  for  investigations  into  nut  culture.  This  is  the  com- 
ing agriculture.  The  reason  for  that  is  because  a  tree  will  stand  for 
100  years  without  exhausting  the  soil.  It  requires  very  little  labor 
for  collecting  the  crops,  and  it  will  produce  to  the  acre  more  nitrogen, 
oil,  and  starch  than  an^v  other  crop.  In  some  p^rts  of  the  world  the 
nuts  form  the  staple  diet  for  six  months  of  the  year.  In  some  parts 
of  Europe  the  chestnuts  form  th^  principal  diet  and  also  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  China ;  in  fact,  in  a  large  part  of  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Europe  and  Asia  nuts  form  a  staple  food  crop, 
Thev  take  the  place  of  the  potato. 

We  have  not  felt  the  need  in  this  country  because  we  had  labor 
enough,  and  we  could  turn  over  our  lands  and  raise  our  annual  crops 
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without  great  expense.  The  time  has  now  come  when  we  have  got 
to  raise  to  the  acre  more  protein,  more  fat,  and  more  starch  than  can 
be  raised  with  the  labor  at  our  disposal,  and  I  happened  to  bring 
along  with  me  a  book  which  gives  some  statistics,  very  briefly,  and 
I  can  read  a  page  from  this  book.  This  book  is  entitled  "The 
Itinerary  of  a  Breakfast,"  by  J.  H.  Kellogg.  Kellogg  is  a  man  who 
is  mcM^  or  less  visionary,  but,  incidentally,  all  the  scientific  work  of 
this  sort  that  he  presents  is  extremely  valuable,  for  the  reason  that  he 
eniploirs  the  most  expensive  experts  for  his  laborajtory  work,  his  chemi- 
(al  work,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Kellogg  himself  is  more  or  less 
of  a  visionary,  but  you  have  to  have  visionaries  to  bring  things  for- 
ward and  find  out  the  real  merit,  and  when  we  come  to  quotations 
such  as  I  am  going  to  use  here  they  mean  the  result  of  work  of 
highly  paid  experts,  and  the  statements  I  am  giving  you  here  are 
agreed  to  by  the  chemists  tJiroughout  the  world,  because  they  have 
been  presented  before  scientific  bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
One  pound  of  walnut  meats  equals  in  food  4  pounds  of  lean  beef.  I 
will  save  the  time  of  this  committee  by  making  onlv  a  few  quotations. 

One  pound  of  walnut  meats  equal  5.51  pounas  of  veal  in  food 
value. 

One  pound  of  walnut  meats  is  equal  to  13.51  pounds  of  oysters, 
22  pounds  of  lobsters,  and  5  pounds  of  eggs.  The  great  economic 
importance  is  best  shown  by  comparing  the  amount  of  food  which 
may  be  annually  produced  by  an  acre  of  land  planted  to  nut  trees, 
and  the  same  area  devoted  to  the  production  of  beef.  Two  acres  of 
land  and  two  years  are  required  to  produce  a  steer  weighing  600 
pounds.  The  product  of  one  acre  for  one  year,  therefore,  woifld  be 
140  or  150-pound  steer.  The  same  land  planted  to  walnut  trees  would 
produce  an  average  of  at  least  100  pounds  per  tree  per  annum  for 
the  first  20  years. 

I  could  quote  more  extensively  but  I  just  want  to  quote  enough 
to  give  you  a  clue  of  what  we  are  after.  I  think  that  is  the  essential 
point  that  I  would  make. 

Now,  the  work  of  finding  the  trees  that  are  best  adapted  to  differ- 
ent soils,  the  experimental  work  required  for  developing  the  industry, 
means  a  great  deal  of  annual  expenditure.  I  have  expended  a  good 
many  thousands  of  dollars  myself  in  order  to  find  what  trees  will 
crow  best  in  Connecticut:  what  I  can  grow  as  a  commercial  crop  in 
Connecticut. 

The  very  first  question  of  your  committee  will  be:  "Well,  what 
have  you  got  out  of  it  up  to  dtate? "  Now,  I  will  tell  you.  The 
chestnut  blight  has  wiped  out  practically  all  of  our  American  chest- 
nuts. I  set  to  work  and  got  26  kinds  of  chestnuts  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  find  what  ones  resisted  blight,  and  I  found  that  four 
different  kinds  resisted  naturally  the  blight  pretty  well.  One  of  these 
was  a  great  big  coarse  chestnut  that  came  n'om  N  orthern  China,  not 
of  very  much  use  except  for  cooking.  They  use*  it  for  food  in  place 
of  the  potato  in  China.  Another  one  was  our  little  American  chin- 
kapin. Now,  the  big  Chinese  one  is  too  coarse  for  the  American 
market,  and  the  American  chinkapin  is  too  small  for  practical  pur- 
poses. I  crossed  them  or  hybridized  them.  I  also  crossed  the 
Chinese  one  that  resisted  the  blight  very  well  with  our  American 
chestnut    The  various  experiments  required  several  years  of  time. 

1W315— 20 ^28 
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I  had  to  have  my  employees  carry  on  the  work  with  me  and  for  me, 
incidentally,  of  course,  with  their  other  work,  and  out  of  that  I 
have^  developed  a  very  large  number  of  hybrid  chestnuts.  Out  of 
the  very  large  number  of  hybrid  chestnuts,  several  thousands,  most 
of  them,  are  worthless. 

The  reason  why  they  are  worthless  is  because  nature  tries  alwaj's 
to  establish  a  mean  type,  an  average  type  in  everything,  among  men 
as  well  as  among  plants  and  among  animals,  so  m  making  hybrids, 
nature  is  all  the  wav  throwing  back  from  the  remarkable  kind  to  the 
mean  type,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  great  many 
hybrids.  I  made  thousands,  and  out  of  that  lot  I  have  three  that 
are  immensely  valuable.  They  resist  the  blight,  they  are  large, 
they  are  fine  in  quality,  and  they  combine  the  gc^  qualities  of  chest- 
nuts which  are  desirable.  ^Vhat  have  I  done  with  these  three  kinds? 
I  have  made  a  present  of  them  to  a  commercial  nut  grower,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Jones,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  whose  whole  nursery  busi- 
ness is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  nut  trees.  He  is  a  specialist  in 
grafted  nut  trees.  So,  after  all  of  this  work  and  expenditure,  I 
have  personally  made  a  present  in  the  interest  of  public  service 
to  a  commercial  dealer  of  a  fine  hybrid  chestnut  which  I  have  de- 
veloped, and  which  will  now  go  out  to  the  world. 

Tney  will  help  add  to  our  food  supply.  I  am  quoting  just  one 
instance  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  in  order  not  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  committee.  I  might  quote  many  other  instances,  but  this  will 
open  up  a  light  of  questioning,  and  I  would  like  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Mr.  PuRNBLL.  I  would  like  to  a*sk  the  relative  food  value  of  the 
various  nuts. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  have  that  right  here,  briefly,  I  think. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  You  gave  the  food  value  of  the  walnut,  and  I 
wondered  how  it  compared  with  the  others. 

Dr.  Morris.  I  can  give  you  that.  I  can  make  a  statement  about 
it  offhand,  but  it  will  not  be  absolutely  accurate.  We  have  two  classes 
of  food  nuts,  one  represents  a  high  content  of  protein  and  fats. 
That  is  the  pecan  hiciory,  as  an  example.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  group  representing  a  very  large  starch  content.  Tliat 
would  include  the  chestnuts,  for  example.  There  are  a  great  many 
nuts  of  the  high  protein  group  and  a  good  many  kinds  of  nuts  of 
the  high  starch  group  and  each  has  its  relative  position  in  regard  to 
the  food  supply  of  the  world,  and  we  have  to  find  where  these  various 
kinds  can  be  raised  to  advantage.    Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  PuRNEix.  T  think  so. 

Mr.  Lee.  Can  the  pecan  be  grown  in  Connecticut? 

Dr.  Morris.  Yes:  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  pecan  may 
be  grown  in  Connecticut,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  to  which  I 
have  gone  to  expensive  experimentations  to  determine.  I  have  had 
many  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  killed  because  I  found  that  they 
did  not  come  from  the  right  pecan  belt.  I  had  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  worth  prove  improfitable  because  I  did  not  select  the  right 
kind.  I  have  found  a  few  that  will  grow  in  C/Onnecticut,  and  that 
means  a  great  extension  of  range  of  this  food  supply,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  fields  for  investigation  on  the  part  of  a  paternal  Gov- 
ernment, as  will  be  done  in  Germany.    This  personal  expenditure 
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on  my  part  of  many  hundreds  of  dollars  has  been  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  if  this  source  of  food  supply  could  be  extended  as  far 
north  as  Connecticut,  a  question  not  yet  settled. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  grow  them  as  far  north  as 
Connecticut? 

Dr.  MoBBis.  Yes;  there  is  a  very  fine  pecan  tree  in  the  Capitol 
grounds  at  Hartford,  but  there  is  no  pecan  tree  near  it  to  furnish 
pollen  and  that  is  probably  not  a  self  fertilizing  tree.  The  chief 
trouble  with  pecans  there  would  be  the  difficulty  of  getting  them 
to  ripen,  because  the  required  ripening  period  is  long.  I  have  to 
find  kinds  that  will  ripen  there,  and  most  varieties,  coming  as  they 
do  from  farther  south,  require  30  to  60  days  more  of  sunshine  than 
we  have  in  Connecticut  before  frost. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  We  have  always  had  pecan  trees  in  Illinois.  Is 
not  that  as  far  north  as  Connecticut? 

Dr.  Morris.  No;  I  think  you  have  pecans  only  on  the  southern 
and  southwestern  border  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  We  have  them  in  central  Illinois  and  along  the 
Illinois  Kiver  bottom.    They  are  not  thin-shell  pecans  like  these. 

Dr.  Morris.  Of  course,  you  know  about  that  better  than  I  do. 
Wherever  the  pecan  grows  in  an  indigenous  way,  there  it  may  be 
developed  in  a  commercial  way  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a 
very  large  return  upon  the  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of  labor 
to  the  acre.  They  told  me  down  in  Louisiana  about  an  old  colored 
man  who  worked  very  hard  for  years  to  support  his  family,  and 
while  he  raised  cotton  and  corn,  he  managed  to  be  a  fairly  good 
provider,  and  now  he  is  all  crippled  up  with  rheumatism  and  the 
poor  old  fellow  can  not  work  any  more,  but  he  makes  six  times  as 
much  as  he  ever  did  when  he  could  work,  because  he  set  out  some 
pecan  trees.    Now,  that  same  history  can  be  widely  extended. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  not  the  best  pecans  raised  in  the  South  ? 

Dr.  Morris.  Yes;  and  that  is  another  reason  for  investigation. 
You  see  we  have  got  also  to  place  the  black  walnut.  That  has  an 
enormous  range  in  the  North. 

Mr.  WiusoN.  The  southern  pecan  excels  the  California  pecan,  does 
it  not? 

Dr.  Morris.  In  extractives  that  give  quality,  yes ;  but  perhaps  not 
m  actual  food  value,  except  for  the  fact  that  where  you  have  fine 
quality  you  have  what  we  call  vitamines,  a  chemical  product  that  we 
have  not  placed  yet  in  scientific  chemistry,  but  what  we  call  the 
vitamine  gives  zest  to  the  eating  of  the  nut. 

Mr.  PuRNELL-  How  long  does  it  take  a  pecan  to  bear? 

Dr.  Morris.  Grafted  pecan  trees  will  sometimes  bear  in  the  nursery 
row  the  year  after  they  are  set  out.  The  Stuart  and  the  Schley  both 
have  a  record  of  producing  filled  nuts  in  a  year  after  they  were  set 
out. 

Mr.  WnjsoN.  You  planted  the  tree,  though? 

Dr.  Morris.  These  are  all  grafted. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  takes  four  or  five  years,  does  it  not? 

Dr.  Morris.  No.  Mr.  Jones,  for  instance,  having  grafted  his  stocks 
with  the  Stuart  and  the  Schley  varieties  found  in  the  following  year 
that  he  had  Stuart  and  Schley  pecans  growing  on  those  grafts. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  not  in  commercial  quantities? 
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Dr.  Morris.  Oh,  no ;  please  do  not  misunderstand  me. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Dr.  Morris.  From  the  serious  side  of  the  question,  we  should  make 
comparison  with  apples.  The  various  kinds  of  nuts,  grafted  trees, 
will  bear  about  like  apples.  For  instance,  the  Yellow  Transparent 
apple  will  frequently  bear  in  a  year  after  it  is  set  out.  The  Northern 
Spy  usually  in  about  12  years  after  it  is  set  out.  So  the  Stuart 
pecan  may  bear  in  the  second  year  after  it  is  set  out,  and  another 
variety  may  not  bear  until  12  or  15  years  afterwards.  They  will 
range  about  like  apples.  The  nuts  are  fruits  like  apples  and  will 
have  practically  the  same  biologic  history.  Commercially  speak- 
ing pecan  orchards  must  be  10  or  12  years  old,  from  the  time  they 
are  transplanted  from  the  nursery  to  give  profitable  returns. 
•  Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Doctor,  compare  a  pound  of  the  different  nuts 
with  the  various  meats  in  food  value. 

Dr.  Morris.  Yes.  I  happen  to  have  statistics,  for  instance,  on  pe- 
cans alone.  Pecans  stand  highest  in  nitrogen  value.  I  did  not  mark 
the  pages  in  this  book  because  I  did  not  know  the  committee  would 
want  this  information,  but  I  can  turn  to  it  in  just  a  moment.  I  can 
state  it  in  calories — ^heat  units: 

The  almond  in  protein  stands  first  with  21  per  cent  of  protein, 
M  per  cent  of  fats,  17  and  a  fraction  per  cent  of  carbohydrates. 

The  pecan  hickory,  protein  11  per  cent,  fats  71  and  a  fraction  per 
cent,  carbohydrates  13  and  a  fraction  per  cent. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  That  would  be  more  like  fat  pork. 

Dr.  Morris.  Yes:  but  it  is  an  available  fat  that  is  digested;  in 
fact,  the  only  thing  that  approaches  the  pecan  nut  in  food  value  is 
bacon,  and  the  pecan  nut  has  a  slightly  greater  food  value  than 
bacon.  The  chestnut,  the  pine  nut,  and  also  the  hazelnut  will  fur- 
nish an  enormous  food  supply  for  the  people  in  the  North. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  In  what  Innd  of  soil  does  the  pecan  nut  thrive 
best? 

Dr.  ilORRis.  It  thrives  best  in  alluvial,  loam,  well-drained  river 
bottoms.  That  is  where  it  belongs,  but,  like  many  other  trees,  under 
intelligent  care  it  may  be  carried  far  out  of  its  indigenous  soil,  like 
the  apple.  For  instance,  the  Baldwin  will  grow  in  clay,  will  grow 
in  sand,  will  grow  in  soil  with  an  acid  reaction,  and  many  of  the 
nut  trees  may  be  made  to  live  far  out  of  their  natural,  indigenous 
range  and  out  of  their  natural  soil,  but  that  is  a  matter  requiring 
expensive  expenditure  on  the  part  of  experimenters  to  determine. 
That  is  precisely  one  of  the  reasons  why  large  funds  should  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  men  who  are  getting  the  facts  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Doctor,  if  the  pecan  requires  a  rich  alluvial  soil, 
how  is  it  that  it  thrives  in  Congressman  Lee's  district  down  in 
Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  want  to  know  why  it  does  not  thrive  in  Mr.  McKinley's 
district  in  Illinois.    Is  it  for  the  same  reason  ? 

Dr.  Morris.  I  do  not  admit  the  premises  of  this  bit  of  levity.  The 
premises  are  not  correct.  They  are  stated  in  a  ne^tive  way.  The 
positive  fact  is  that  the  kind  of  pecan  which  thrives  best  in  rich 
alluvial  soil,  grafted  to  some  scrub  stock  that  has  learned  to  live 
on  poor  soil,  will  keep  on  producing  the  kind  of  fine  nut  that  origi- 
nally belonged  to  that  variety. 
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Ifr.  McKiNiiET.  Aside  from  any  joking,  the  point  is  whether  the 
pecan  should  be  planted  generally  on  that  Kind  of  soil.  Take  it  even 
in  Illinois,  the  soil  upon  which  most  of  the  forests  grow  is  not  the 
better  soil,  but  more  of  a  clay  soil* 

Dr.  Morris.  TTiere  will  be  kinds  that  may  be  planted  there  to  ad- 
vantage, and  when  we  find  as  a  result  of  expensive  experiment  what 
stocks  will  thrive  thete  besfc^  then  we  graft  those  stocks  over  to  fine 
types. 

Mr.  McKijiLET.  And  then  you  get  the  good  nuts  ? 

Dr.  Morris.  Then  you  get  the  mie  nuts.  The  grafted  top  retains 
its  identity  just  as  the  Baldwin  apple  or  the  seckel  pear. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  Can  you  graft  a  pecan  onto  any  other  Kind  of  stock.  I 
am  ignorant  about  this  matter. 

Dr.  Morris.  That  is  a  very  appropriate  question.  No;  you  can 
graft  it  on  any  of  the  numerous  vari^ies  of  pecan  stock.  But  it  so 
happens  timt  it  is  not  commercially  practical  to  graft  the  pecan  upon 
other  kinds  of  hickory.  However,  the  reverse  is  not  true.  We  have 
15  species  of  hickory  in  this  country  and  hundreds  of  varieties,  and 
almost  any  hickory  will  grow  on  pecan  stocks,  so  that  it  is  very 
valuable  as  a  grafting  stock  for  other  kinds  of  hickories.  The  com- 
mercial dealers  in  grafting  nut  trees  use  the  pecan  very  largely  for 
a  cmnmercial  stock  for  other  kinds,  just  as  in  cherry  trees  they  use: 
another  stock  for  many  kinds  of  cherries. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Ijet  me  ask  you  another  question,  which  may  be  a 
little  out  of  line ;  but  you  are  a  doctor,  and  I  would  like  to  know  as 
a  matter  of  information.  Nuts,  as  a  rule,  are  hard  to  digest,  are  they 
not? 

Dr.  Morris.  Yes  and  no.  Nuts  which  ai-e  eaten  between  meals  are 
apt  to  upset  digestion.  Nuts  which  are  not  thoroughly  chewed  are 
apt  to  be  difficiilt  of  digestion.  Nuts  properly  prepared  are  quite  as 
digestible,  if  not  more  so,  than  meats;  that  is,  nuts  of  the  protein 
group  and  also  nuts  of  the  starchy  group. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  properly  prepared  ? 

Dr.  Morris.  At  a  number  of  the  sanitariums  where  nuts  are  used 
in  place  of  meats  some  are  cooked,  some  are  rolled  or  ground,  and 
some  are  prepared  by  milling.  There  are  various  ways  of  preparing 
them  for  cooking  so  that  they  may  become  digestible.  On  the  whole, 
as  a  general  statement,  they  are  quite  as  digestible  as  any  of  the 
meats  or  starches  that  we  now  use. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  What  commercial  crop  of  nuts  can  you  grow  in  Con- 
necticut? 

Dr.  Morris.  The  nuts  we  grow  commercially  in  Connecticut  would 
be  hybrid  chestnuts,  filberts,  black  walnuts,  shagbark  hickories,  and 
some  of  the  pine  nuts,  although  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  the  pine 
nuts  yet  that  nave  been  put  on  the  market  from  there. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Does  it  pay  to  ^ow  hickory  nuts  on  a  commercial  basis  ?' 

Dr.  Morris.  Yes,  indeed.    The  shagbark  hickories  are  selling  at  the 

{^resent  time  for  an  abnormal  price,  $14  a  bushel  for  fine  shagbarfe. 
t  would  not  do  to  quote  any  such  price  as  that  except  under  abnormal 
conditions,  but  they  are  now  getting  $14,  and  it  would  be  quite  safe 
to  sav  that  the  average  crop  of  a  good  shagbark  hickory  tree  would 
be  2  bushels  per  year. 
Mr.  Lee.  Is  that  what  we  call  the  scaly-bark  hickory  ? 
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Dr.  Morris.  Yes;  the  names  scaly  bark,  shellbark,  and  shagbark 
are  used  indiscriminately  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  hickory  that 
has  a  trunk  bark  that  shells  off. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  the  commercial  value  of  walnuts? 

Dr.  Morris.  As  to  the  black  walnut,  Mr.  E.  A.  Riehl,  of  Illinois, 
told  me  last  year  that  he  got  $8  per  bushel  for  his  black  walnuts,  and 
some  of  his  trees  had  14  bushels  to  the  tree.  If  these  trees  were 
planted  17  to  the  acre,  that  would  make  them  50  feet  apart,  so  you 
can  estimate  the  food  that  would  come  from  an  acre  of  Mr.  Biehl's 
land  on  that  basis.  No  possible  meat  supply,  no  possible  potato  or 
other  annual  crop  supply  could  approach  in  food  value  or  in  com- 
mercial value  on  such  acre. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Does  that  mean  the  walnuts  in  the  shell  ? 

Dr.  Morris.  No  ;  that  means  the  net  result.  He  collected  his  wal- 
nuts, shelled  them,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  got  money  for  his 
shucks,  but  last  year  the  soft  outer  husk  of  the  black  walnut  was  used 
by  the  dyers  and  had  a  commercial  value,  and  the  hard  shell  of  the 
nut  had  a  commercial  value  for  gas  masks  and  for  similar  purposes. 
The  meat  itself  had  a  commercial  value  for  food  purposes:  My  recol- 
lection is  that  Mr.  Riehl  told  me  his  black  walnuts  netted  him  $8  per 
bushel  and  that  he  had  14  bushels  to  the  tree.  I  am  speaking  from 
memory  of  what  Mr.  Riehl  said  to  me. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  desire 
to  have  done  by  the  Government  ? 

Dr.  Morris.  The  Government  needs  to  expend  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  various  nut  problems 
which  are  now  being  investigated  expensively  by  men  who  are  c<Mn- 
luercially  or  scientifically  interested  and  who  are  making  the  expendi- 
tures on  their  own  account,  in  regard  to  finding  the  right  soil  for 
the  right  kinds,  hunting  up  new  varieties,  hunting  up  or  making 
hybrids,  finding  what  ones  are  adaptable;  and,  in  fact,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  expenditure  in  this  large,  new,  coming  agriculture  is  so 
great  that  I  can  hardly  condense  it  in  the  form  of  a  direct  answer  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  there  serious  diseases? 

Dr.  Morris.  Yes ;  and  those  must  be  investigated. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  are  they? 

Dr.  Morris.  There  have  been  whole  books  written  on  the  subject 
of  diseases  which  would  apply  to  nut  trees,  and  an  investigation 
and  a  knowledge  of  any  one  disease  that  could  be  had  from  our 
authorities  on  the  subject  might  save  any  grower  many  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  the  private  growers  making 
any  progress  in  learning  what  the  diseases  are  and  how  to  treat 
them? 

Dr.  Morris.  Yes;  I  have  learned  that  I  can  not  raise  certain 
kinds  of  trees  on  my  property  in  Connecticut  to  advantage.  I  have 
found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  can  raise  things  in  my  section  that 
can  not  be  raised  in  another  section  because  of  the  diseases  preva- 
lent there. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  grateful  to  you,  Dr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Patterson.  To  give  you  an  idea,  gentlemen,  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  nut  industry,  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates to  give  me  certain  data  regarding  the  three  commercial  nuts, 
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the  almond,  the  walnut,  and  the  pecan,  up  to  date.  I  received  these 
figures  from  the  bureau  last  nignt.  Just  to  give  the  committee  an 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  industry,  the  almond  crop  this  year  amounted 
to  6,500  tons.  The  Persian  walnut  crop  this  year  totaled  24,000 
tons. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  Put  some  dollar  values  to  that. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir.  The  almond  crop  is  figured  by  the 
California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  at  $3,000,000.  The  Per- 
sian walnut  crop  has  been  put  by  the  California  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation at  $15,000,000.  We  have  not  yet  gotten  the  statistics  for 
what  we  call  seedlings  or  wild  pecans.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates does  not  have  facilities  for  getting  the  facts  segregating  the 
seedling  and  the  cultivated  pecan.  But  the  production  of  all  pecans 
for  the  current  year,  as  near  as  can  be  told  to-day,  is  45,615,000 
pounds,  of  a  value  of  something  like  $9,000^000.  Now,  we  are  ask- 
mg  this  committee  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  this  year  for 
the  investigation  of  cultural  problems  pertaining  to  all  nuts,  for 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  represented  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  I 
am  glad  to  see  is  with  us  this  morning.  And  while  the  commercial 
nuts  to-day  are  the  almond,  the  walnut,  and  the  pecan,  the  black 
walnut  is  coming  to  be  quite  prominent,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Tliomas  P.  Littlepage,  of  this  city,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  also  a  nut  (laughter),  to  tell  this  committee  what  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Littlepage. 

STATEMEirr  OF  ME.  THOMAS  P.  UTTLEPAOE,  OF  WASHINGTON. 

D.  C. 

Mr.  LrrTLEPAGE.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  want  to 
take  up  much  time.  As  Mr.  Patterson  says,  I  am  a  lawyer  in  Wash- 
ington and  a  farmer  in  Maryland.  Out  in  Maryland  they  think  I 
am  a  fine  lawyer  in  Washington,  and  here  they  think  I  am  a  fine 
fanner  in  Maryland.  So,  being  in  that  situation,  I  can  say  to 
this  committee  just  a  few  words. 

What  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  know  is  how  well  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  will  spend  this  money  if  it  is  given  to  them  and 
whether  they  really  need  it. 

Mr.  PuRNEix.  I  think,  Mr.  Littlepage,  there  is  something  else  we 
are  going  to  have  to  know  before  that.  We  first  want  to  know 
where  we  are  going  to  get  the  money. 

Mr.  LrrTLEPAGE.  I  can  sympathize  with  that  situation.  That  is 
my  normal  condition.  [Laughter.j  I  happen  to  know  something 
al>out  how  the  Department  of  Agriculture  spends  the  appropriations 
for  nut  work.  I  have  gone  over  the  whole  country  in  looking  over 
this  nut  question  as  a  side  hobby  of  mine.  I  have  been  througn  Illi- 
nois, and  I  will  say,  Mr.  McKinley,  that  the  State  of  Illinois  has 
perhaps  more  wild  northern  pecan  trees  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Xext  comes  Kentucky,  and  Indiana  perhaps  third.  I  have 
been  over  the  country  and  am  not  now  going  to  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss these  various  details  and  problems,  but  I  want  to  touch  on  the 
one  point  as  to  how  the  Department  of  Agriculture  spends  the  money 
that  it  comes  here  and  asks  you  gentlemen  to  give  it 
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I  want  to  make  this  general  conclusion  in  the  beginning,  that  I 
wish  I  might  have  the  committee's  time  to  tell  you  more  in  detail 
about.  I  doubt  if  you  gentlemen  have  ever  appropriated  money 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  is  better  handled,  more 
parefuUy  spent,  with  better  results,  than  the  money  you  have  given 
them  for  tnese  nut  investigations.  I  happen  to  know  a  great  deal 
about  that  both  in  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  and 
the  various  problems  and  the  importance  of  nuts,  because  it  is  my 
side  hobby.  The  money  has  been  well  spent.  They  have  not 
half  enough. 

There  are  as  many  problems,  gentlemen,  in  connection  with  this 
big  industry  that  is  now  gjrowing,  that  is  now  starting — there  are 
just  as  many  problems  as  it  is  possible  to  have.  Your  timber  problem 
is  one  of  them;  your  soil  conditions  is  one  of  them;  your  distribu- 
tion of  varieties  and  all  of  these  things  are  a  part  of  those  prob- 
lems. You  gentlemen  here  have  been  eating  the  finest  pecan  that 
grows  and  vet  throughout  all  the  South  are  set  thousanos  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  trees  of  worthless  pecans,  practically  worthless,  be- 
cause when  they  were  set  out  nobody  told  the  growers  there  was  a 
better  variety  or  that  theirs  was  not  a  good  one.  And  there  have 
been  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pecan  trees  raised  in  one 
section  of  the  country  that,  when  taken  into  another  section  of  the 
country,  proved  seriously  subject  to  disease  because  nobody  told  them 
differently.  Now,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  doing 
some  most  wonderful  work  along  the  line  of  getting  these  facts 
together  about  pecans,  walnuts,  hazelnuts,  and  all  these  other  va- 
rieties, and  about  that  work  I  happen  to  know.  I  have  not  a  dollar's 
interest  in  it  except  that  I  have  a  lot  of  pecan  trees.  I  have  a 
northern  nut  orchard  out  here  in  Marj'land  and  some  more  down 
in  Indiana,  and  I  happen  to  know  something  about  it.  So  I  am 
merely  speaking  as  an  independent  bystander  who  happens  to  know 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  Indiana  nut  is  not  any  good,  is  it? 

Mr.  LrTTLEPAGE.  That  ^oes  into  one  phase  of  this.  The  northern 
pecan  is  separate  and  distmct  in  a  way,  that  is,  botanically  speaking. 
The  northern  pecans  are  growing  out  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  One 
of  the  finest  pecans  I  have  ever  examined  is  the  Niblack  from  south- 
ern Indiana.  Another  is  the  Busseron  from  Knox  County,  Ind.,  on 
the  thirty-ninth  parallel,  near  the  western  boundary  of  Indiana. 
Pecans  grow  away  up  in  Rock  Island,  111.,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash  in  northern  Indiana  and  all  through  that  section.  There 
is  a  type  of  wild  pecan  that  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River  9 
miles  south  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  where  there  is  a  wild  grove  of  700 
or  800  acres  of  exclusive  pecan  trees — one  of  the  most  beautiful  forest 
sights  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  McKinley.  As  I  gather  it,  this  class  of  pecan  could  be  grafted 
on  all  these  wild  trees;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  LiTTLEPAGE.  That  nut  on  the  table  is  a  southern  pecan,  Mr. 
McKinley,  known  as  the  Schley.  It  is  the  famous  Schley,  now  the 
leading  variety,  I  think,  that  grows  in  the  South. 

Mr.  McKinley.  Will  these  thrive  if  grafted  on  to  the  northern 
trees? 

Mr.  LmLEPAOE.  Not  up  there.  You  might  just  as  well  set  out 
orange  trees.    People  to-day  all  through  the  north  are  buying  thou- 
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sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  soutjiern  trees  and  setting  them  out  in 
the  North,  when  they  might  just  as  well  bring  an  orange  tree  and  set 
it  out  up  there.    That  is  one  of  the  questions  in  this  nut  situation. 
Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  done  through  the  nursery  agents) 
Mr.  LiTTLEPAGE.  It  is  done  through  the  nursery  agents  partly  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  information  at  hand.     Nearly  everyoody 
to-day  throughout  the  country  is  setting  out  nut  trees,  and  they  ai*e 
buying  where  they  can  get  them.    The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  done  wonderful  woi^  in  trying  to  straighten  out  this  question, 
in  telling  where  pecan  trees  will  or  will  not  grow.     It  is  just  as 
important  to  know  where  a  thing  will  not  succeed  as  it  is  to  know 
where  it  will  succeed.    But  they  have  not  had  adequate  facilities  nor 
enough  money  for  this  branch  of  the  work.    It  now  has  an  appro- 

E nation  of  something  like  $20,000  a  year  for  this  purpose.  It  should 
ave  three  times  that  much. 

Dr.  Morris.  Speaking  about  fake  advertising 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind  to  ask  about.  Are  those 
agencies  selling  any  kind  of  stock? 

Mr.  LiTTLEPAGB.  Those  promoters  are  fellows  we  have  been  fight- 
ing through  our  nut-growers'  associations  for  years,  trying  to  keep 
them  out  and  to  clean  up  the  situation.  That  is  just  one  of  the 
various  problems  connected  with  the  industry. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  just  want  to  take  a  minute  or  two 
to  say  to  you  that  I  know  how  the  Department  of  Agriculture  spends 
this  money,  and  I  know  that  is  one  thing  you  would  like  to  know — 
whether  or  not,  if  you  give  them  more  money,  it  is  going  to  be  spent 
right.  I  am  here  to  say  that  it  will,  because  I  know  the  men  in  the 
organization;  I  know  what  they  want  to  do  with  it,  I  know  how 
they  do  it,  and  I  know  the  men  who  are  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Littlepage. 

FUBTHEK  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  M.  PATTERSON,  OF  PXTTNEY,  OA., 
BEPBESENTINO  THE  NATIONAL  NTTT  OB0WEB8'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  represent  the  National  Nut  Growers'  Association 
and  also  the  Paper-shell  Pecan  Growers'  Association  of  Geor^a. 
The  former  is  a  society  composed  of  pecan  growers ;  the  latter  is  a 
commercial  organization  owning  approximately  ^bout  5,000  acres  of 
cultivated  pecans,  ranging  from  12  years  old  down  to  those  recently 
planted.  For  several  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
conducting,  and  is  to-day  conducting,  experiments  in  our  orchards. 
These  we  are  encouraging  in  every  way  and  giving  all  the  help  we 
can,  backing  up  the  experiments  by  spending  our  own  money  to 
carry  out  on  a  large  scale  the  experiments  that  are  being  conducted 
in  a  small  way.  The  department  men  are  doing  splendid  work. 
The  only  trouble  is,  gentlemen,  they  have  not  money  enough  to  put 
sufficient  men  on  to  undertake  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  tnat 
are  troubling  ua 

You  perhaps  notice  on  the  kernels  of  some  of  those  pecans  you 
are  eating  occasional  black  spots.  That  is  what  we  call  the  kernel 
spot  We  do  not  know  what  causes  it;  we  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
Some  years  50  per  cent  of  that  variety  (the  Schley)  will  be  affected^ 
rendering  the  kernels  bitter  and  unfit  for  consumption. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Does  it  spoil  the  taste  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  it  makes  the  kernels  bitter.  I  did  not 
know  those  nuts  had  any  spots  until  I  opened  the  box  and  washed 
some  of  them  a  little  while  ago.  That  spot  is  one  of  tfee  many 
problems.  If  there  were  sufficient  funds,  say  $50,000  or  $60,000,  for 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  the  next  few  years,  it  could  put 
on  enough  scientific  men  to  work  out  these  various  problems  in  the 
next  five  years;  otherwise,  in  all  human  probability,  the  solution  of 
all  these  problems  with  the  present  appropriations  will  take  25  years 
to  work  out.  When  you  gentlemen  remember  that  there  are  now 
something  like  165,000  acres  of  pecan  orchards  in  existence,  and  that 
pecan  growing  is  a  new  industry,  and  that  it  takes  10  and  12  years 
to  bring  an  orchard  into  commercial  bearing  (they  tell  you  the  trees 
will  bear  in  a  few  years,  which  is  all  true,  but  it  will  only  be  a  few 
scattered  nuts;  commercially,  even  in  the  South,  in  Georgia,  where 
I  come  from,  which  is  perhaps  as  favorable  a  section  of  the  country 
for  early  bearing  as  any,  we  do  not  get  commercial  crops  of  nuts 
until  10  or  12  years  after  the  trees  are  set  out,  and  we  set  out  3-year- 
old  trees),  you  will  realize  that  it  is  a  long,  tedious  process.  Very 
often,  when  the  trees  mature,  after  10  years  or  more  of  labor,  we 
find  some  new  disease,  insect  pest,  or  some  other  condition  that,  as 
practical  men,  we  are  not  able  to  solve.  It  takes  scientific  men  to 
solve  such  problems. 

Speaking  especially  for  the  pecans,  because  that  is  my  hobby,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  just  a  few  more  statistics  and  then  I 
am  through.  The  domestic  production  of  the  United  States  this 
last  year,  the  total  for  the  almonds,  walnuts,  and  pecans,  is  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  at  106,000,000  pounds.  During 
the  year  ending  July  1,  1918,  which  is  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  statistics,  this  country  imported,  in  round  numbers,  30,000,000 
pounds  of  almonds,  11,000,000  pounds  of  Persian  walnuts  and,  in 
addition,  consumed  all  we  raised.  So  you  see  this  is  a  nut-eating 
country,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  a  nut-producing  country  to  supply 
the  domestic  demand. 

The  walnuts  have  increased  in  value  in  the  last  10  years  between 
four  and  five  times  their  annual  production,  and  almonds  about 
three  and  a  quarter  times.  The  pecan  has  come  forward  faster  than 
any  other  and  has  increased  ten  times  in  10  years.  In  other  words, 
the  production  to-day  is  ten  times  what  it  was  10  years  ago. 

No  man  can  tell  what  the  total  investment  in  nut  orchards  is,  but 
it  is  well  up  in  the  millions;  probably  $150,000,000  is  invested  in 
these  various  nut  industries.  All  we  ask,  gentlemen,  is  that  you 
make  available  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture so  it  can  put  scientinc  men  at  work  on  these  many  problems 
in  order  that  we  can  begin  to  get  something  like  the  maximum  return 
from  the  great  investment  represented  and  from  the  long  and  tedious 
years  of  toil  we  have  been  through. 

I  see  Dr.  Taylor,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  is  here  this 
morning.  I  would  very  much  like  to  have  this  committee  hear  him. 
I  am  sure  he  can  give  you  any  information  I  have  failed  to  give. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  the  States  been  making  any 
appropriations  for  the  kind  of  work  vou  wish  to  have  done? 

Mr.  Patterson.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  We 
have  tried  to  get  some  appropriations  in  Greorgia  and  the  State  is 
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doin^  some  little  investigational  work,  but  without  special  appro- 
priation for  pecans. 

Dr.  MoBBis.  How  about  Michigan  recently? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Michimn  has  made  a  good  big  appropriation, 
something  like  $50,000,  IVf r.  McLaughlin,  for  planting  nut  trees 
along  the  public  highways.  At  the  convention  at  Battle  Creek  last 
week  a  representative  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture 
explained  about  the  effort  Michigan  was  making  to  produce  nuts 
ulong  the  highways. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Take  your  5,000  acres;  what  kind  of  land  is  that? 
What  I  am  trying  to  get  in  my  head  is  whether  timberland  is  used 
or  whether  you  have  to  have  the  best  land. 

ilr.  Patterson.  I  would  not  take  a  piece  of  cut-over  timberland 
and  plant  pecans  on  it  as  a  gift.  We  have  alwa»ys  purchased  old 
plantations,  Mr.  McKinley,  land  that  is  cleared.  A  good  deal  of 
that  kind  of  soil  is  badly  exhausted  and  to  build  it  up  is  quite  a 
problem.     It  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  we  have. 

^Ir.  McKiNLEY.  Do  you  have  to  use  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Patterson.  We  have  used  commercial  fertilizer,  but  are  now 
planting  legumes,  cowpeas,  and  velvet  beans  and  plowiilg  them 
under  as  a  means  of  improving  the  soil.  Lately  we  Imve  discontin- 
ued the  use  of  conunercial  fertilizer  on  account  of  its  hiffh  cost  As 
soon  as  prices  permit — we  are  making  experiments  wim  fertilizers 
best  adapted  to  it — we  expect  to  resume  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer in  connection  with  leguminous  crops. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  cut-over  land  ? 

Mr.  Pattterson.  The  stumps,  to  start  with. 

ilr.  Jones.  They  interfere  with  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  They  interfere  with  cultivation.  Then  the  lice, 
incident  to  the  old  roots,  kill  the  pecan  roots — ^just  eat  them  up  and 
kill  the  orchards. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  there  was  only  40 
minutes  allotted  to  this  hearing.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  start 
in  hearing  any  member  of  the  department  on  it,  because  we  will 
have  them  here  later. 

The  Chairman.  We  heard  Dr.  Taylor  the  other  day  on  this  item. 
Have  you  anything  further  to  add  generally  as  to  the  appropriation 
needed  for  nut  investigation.  Dr.  Taylor? 

FUKTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  DE.  WILLIAM  A.  TATLOE,  CHIEF  OF 
THE  BTTBEAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTBY,  DEPAETMENT  OF  AOEI- 
CULTUKE. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Nothing,  perhaps,  except  to  say  that  nut  culture  is, 
as  has  been  indicated,  an  infant  industrv.  The  almond  and  the 
Persian  walnut  are  old-timers  from  the  Old  World ;  they  have  found 
a  roothold  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Our  nut-culture  problems  in  this  country  are  new.  The  wild 
trees,  in  q.  certain  sense,  are  climbing  out  of  the  forests  into  the  cul- 
tivated land,  so  that  it  is  a  new  industry  with  big,  potential  possi- 
bihties  which  need  to  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  only  suggestion  I  have  to 
make  is  something  for  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  other  gentlemen  to  take 
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up  together.  For  some  time  we  have  carried  an  appropriaticm  for 
the  generul  investigation  of  nuts;  and  a  year  ago,  or  not  l<mg  ago, 
we  £ulded  another  appropriation  for  pecana  Now,  it  seems  to  me, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  add  a  separate  appropriation  for  each  of  the 
nuts.  And  I  suggest  you  figure  out  some  plan  bjr  which  an  appro- 
priation can  be  made  for  the  general  nut  proposition.  Would  not 
<hat  be  a  good  idea,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Historically,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  is  about 
like  this :  There  was  a  specific  proviso  for  the  pecan,  amounting  to 
$9,000,  up  until  this  year.  As  the  result  of  a  Senate  amendment, 
$11,000  was  added  to  that  and  the  authority  was  broadened  to  cover 
the  various  nuts  so  that  the  appropriation  carries  now  $20,000  for 
all  the  nuts.  The  department's  estimate,  made  last  spring  for  the 
work  which  the  nut  industry  desired  to  have  done,  was  $40,000,  and 
in  conference  the  appropriation  came  through  $20,000.  So  that  is,. 
I  think,  the  present  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  question,  Mr.  Patterson:  Would  you 
have  objection  to  eliminating  language  that  refers  to  aay  specific 
nut? 

Mr.  Patterson.  No;  we  prefer  it  as  it  is  carrying  the  appropria- 
tion for  all  the  nuts,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  mention  the  pecan? 

Mr.  Patterson.  That  is  the  way  it  is  now;  yes.  As  it  stands  now 
there  are  two  specific  appropriations  for  pecan  diseases  and  insects^ 
small  appropriations.  We  are  not  asking  any  increase  in  those, 
but  this  appropriation  for  the  bureau  which  Dr.  Taylor  represents 
includes  all  nuts. 

I  want  to  say  this,  if  you  please:  The  other  day  I  said  Mr.  Tucker, 
manager  of  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  would  be- 
present.  By  telegraphic  communication  with  Mr.  Tucker  I  found 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  get  here.  He  is  in  Boston.  I 
would  like  to  ask  permission  for  Mr.  Tucker  to  file  his  statement 
with  tlie  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 


Friday,  January  9,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  Members  of  Congress  from  Texas 
in  the  committee  room  this  morning  who  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
appropriation  for  the  nut  industry.  Mr.  Hudspeth  and  Mr.  Briggs. 
we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  C.  B.  HTIDSIPETH,  A  EEPEESENTATIVE  IS 

CONOEESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  before  the  committee  this  morning  as  the  representative  of  the 
nuts  of  Texas,  that  is,  the  pecans.  Under  the  appropriation  that 
was  made  last  session  bv  this  committee,  raising  the  appropriation 
from  $8,000  to  $20,000, 1  have  a  letter  here  from  the  president  of  the 
Nut  Growers'  Association  in  which  he  states  that  tne  Government 
established  an  experimental  station  in  Texas  and  under  the  grafting 
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that  was  done  they  have  yielded  a  crop  of  $100,000  where  they  were 
not  yielding  anything.  In  this  letter  he  estimates  if  the  work  is 
contmued  throughout  the  waste  places  in  Texas  on  the  overflow  bot- 
toms that  are  now  producing  practically  nothing,  except  just  small 
pecans  and  the  appropriation  raised  to  ^0,000,  that  Texas  alone  will 
De  producing  in  the  next  few  years  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000 
worth  of  nute  from  this  overflow  land. 

He  takes  occasion  in  this  letter  to  thank  this  committee  for  the 
raise  they  gave  at  the  last  session  from  eight  to  twenty  thousand,  and 
I  assure  you  gentlemen,  from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  this  man  in 
charge  down  there  (who  is  also  connected  with  the  Texas  Agricul- 
ture Department),  that  it  has  been  wisely  spent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  kind  of  a  station  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  have  a  station  there  experimenting  in  tne 
growth  of  pecans  and  development  in  the  grafting  of  large  pecans 
on  these  wild  trees  that  are  now  practically  producing  nothing. 
They  also  state  to  me.  Congressmen,  that  where  the  wild  growm 
only  mature^  p>ossibly  every  three  or  four  years,  by  this  method  they 
have  of  grafting  the  pecan  upon  those  trees,  they  will  produce  every 
year  that  the  ft^st  does  not  blight  it.  It  matures  later  than  the  wild 
growth. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  a  tree  mature  nuts  the  first 
year  after  grafting? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  mv  understanding,  that  they  will  produce 
nuts  the  first  year  after  grafting. 

Mr.  McLaughlik  of  Michigan.  How  many  men  have  been  em- 
ployed at  that  station  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  only  have  one,  Mr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis.  He 
has  been  going  over  those  waste  places,  those  overflow  bottoms,  and 
t^ng  those  wild  trees,  as  I  state,  that  only  bear  possibly  every  three 
or  four  years  and  grafting  on  those  trees  a  pecan  that  will  bear  every 
jear. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  know  how  $20,000  was 
expended  by  the  employment  of  one  man  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Tnere  is  one  station.  I  take  it  Mr.  Ellis  has,  of 
course,  a  great  many  men  under  him,  but  he  is  the  chief  director 
down  there.  This  man  Ellis  certainly  could  not  do  all  that  work 
alone,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  They  cover  a  number  of  States  under  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  This  appropriation  covers  the  United  States  and 
thev  have  established  one  station  there  in  Texas  which  seems  to  be 
pnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ellis,  who,  for  many  years,  was  engaged 
in  this  business  under  the  aj?ricultural  department  of  Texas. 

Mr.  HiTLiN.  How  much  did  you  say  had  been  spent  at  that  station? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know  how  much  has  been  spent  at  that  sta- 
tion, but  he  savs  this : 

Thanks  to  the  good  work  of  the  Texas  delegation,  the  appropriation  for  nut 
work  was  raised  from  $8,000  to  $20,000.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  one  of  the 
experiment  stations  that  the  department  has  started  to  work  on  is  in  Texaa. 
This  station,  if  supported  by  Congress,  ought  in  a  few  years  to  revolutionize 
the  nut  industry  In  Texas.  I  know  from  my  own  personal  experience  with  my 
top-grafted  pecan  trees  that  Texas  has  enough  wild  trees  and  overflow  creek 
and  river  bottoms  to  be  producing  each  year  at  a  nominal  cost  a  hundred- 
million-dollar  crop  of  pecans. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  Mr.  Ellis  was  for  a  long 
time  employed  by  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Li  similar  work? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  In  similar  work ;  yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  accoimt  for  the  fact  that 
in  all  those  years  he  produced  nothing,  when  in  this  one  year,  under 
Federal  employment,  he  produced  so  much? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No  ;  I  can  not.  I  do  not  know  what  he  produced 
while  he  was  under  the  State.  The  State  made  a  very  small  appro- 
priation for  this  work  and  I  do  not  know  what  he  produced  under 
that,  but  this  is  what  he  has  done  under  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  developing  the  paper-shell  pecan? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes ;  the  paper-shell  pecan. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  new  discovery  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  have  known  of  it  in  my  State  but  two  or  three 
years — ^the  paper-shell  pecan.    Mr.  EUis  goes  on  to  state : 

The  so-called  EngUsh  walnuts,  the  black  walnuts,  almonds,  hickories,  hazel 
nuts,  chestnuts,  and  other  nuts  offer  similar  opportunities  in  every  State  in 
which  agriculture  or  forestry  is  possible. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  appropriation  be  continued  and  gradually 
enlarged.  It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  be  trying  to  develop  the  nut  industry  in 
this  vast  empire  on  $20,000.  We  spend  millions  wisely  on  animal  industry, 
for  example,  and  yet  nuts,  both  on  grounds  of  healCli  and  economy,  can  and 
soon  will  play  as  large  a  part  in  supporting  our  population  as  do  animals. 

I  am  no  vegetarian,  but  know  that  a  mixed  diet  Is  best  and  that  nut  trees  will 
furnish  several  times  as  much  nourishment  per  acre  as  will  animal  industr>\ 
By  the  application  of  a  little  science  to  the  problems  of  varietal  adaptation, 
methods  of  propagating,  fertilizing,  irrigation,  harvesting,  storing,  marketing, 
etc.,  this  Nation  can  soon  produce  a  billion  dollar  nut  crop  on  what  are  now 
largely  waste  hillsides,  roadsides,  and  overflow  bottoms. 

As  there  are  many  nuts  and  many  different  sections  of  the  country,  the 
experiments  must  be  broadened  and  those  already  planne<1,  including  the  one 
In  Texas,  perfected.  Therefore  I  write  to  ask  if  you  will  not  personally  see 
the  Agricultural  Committee  at  once  and  ask  them  to  make  an  appropriation  of 
not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  this  time  for  the  nut  lnduRtr>'. 

That  is  the  work  he  has  been  doing  down  there,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  How  much  is  the  State  of  Texas  appropriating  for 
this  work  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  appropriating  now,  Mr. 
Tincher,  but  it  has  been  a  very  small  sum.  Until  this  man  developed 
this  paper-shell  pecan,  I  will  be  frank  with  you  and  say  the  State  of 
Texas  did  not  think  he  was  doing  anything.  But  since  he  has  de- 
veloped the  paper-shell  pecan  and  grafted  it  on  those  wild  trees  and 
made  them  produce  every  year,  although  I  have  not  been  in  the  State 
legislature  for  two  years  clown  there,  I  would  like  to  state  that  the 
State  would  wake  up  and  make  a  better  appropriation.  That  is 
what  Mr.  Ellis  states,  whom  I  know  personally,  a  man  who  makes 
a  study  of  those  methods  and  who  has  made  a  success  in  grafting  this 
paper-shell  pecan  on  to  those  wild  trees  down  there,  that  did  not  pro- 
duce anything,  on  the  overflow  bottoms. 

The  money  you  gentlemen  appropriated  at  the  last  session,  this 
$20,000,  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  that  has  been  spent  in  Texas, 
f  know  they  established  one  station  down  there  and  they  have  made 
wonderful  development  in  the  grafting  of  these  pecans  I  have  just 
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explained.    There  are  other  Members  here  from  Texas,  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Briggs  has  a  statement  to  make. 

The  Chaikman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  committee  will 
now  hear  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Texas. 

STATEMEHT  OF  HON.  CLAY  S.  BBIOOS,  A  REPBESENTATIVE  IN 

CONOEESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Briqos.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Hudspeth  has  rather  fully  covered 
the  ground  with  reference  to  the  nut-industry  situation.  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  an  expert  in  this  field  but  I  do  know  that  in  Texas,  as 
m  many  other  States  of  the  Union,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  industry.  But  it  requires  direction;  it  requires  edu- 
cation ;  and  it  requires  the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results  in  this  country. 

The  nut  industry'  is  perhaps  engaging  more  attention  from  the 
people  generally,. and  there  is  a  greater  consumption  of  nuts  in  this 
country  than  ever  befoi'e. 

I  have  been  interested  in  looking  through  the  hearings  already  had 
before  this  committee,  and  I  have  noticed  that  the  pecan  or  pecan- 
hickory  industry  has  grown  ten  times  greater  in  one  year  than  it  has 
in  previous  times.  In  other  words,  it  is  worth  about  $14,000,000  to 
the  Nation. 

Pecans  are  not  only  used  now  in  the  States  where  they  are  grown, 
but  they  are  used  in  all  the  markets  in  the  United  States.  You  will 
find  them  everywhere,  and  you  will  find  that  the  nutritive  value  is 
being  appreciated  more  and  more  by  the  people  in  these  days  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  because  you  can  get  a  greater  amount  of  nutriment 
out  of  a  small  quantity  of  nuts  than  you  possibly  can  out  of  almost 
anv  other  food  of  other  qualities  and  character. 

I'exas  is  interested,  and  so  is  the  Federal  Government  with  its  power 
of  comparing  results  throughout  the  Nation  and  collecting  the  mfor- 
mation  and  getting  the  data  which  will  enable  the  people  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  best  varietal  adaptation  of  soil,  the  best  methods  of 
propagation  and  fertilization,  irrigation,  harvesting,  marketing,  and 
storing — all  of  the  highest  value  now.  In  fact,  I  believe,  not  alone 
m  Texas  but  in  every  other  State  in  the  Union  where  they  grow  nuts 
of  any  variety  as  well,  it  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  this  Nation 
to  get  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  carrying  on  of  that  experi- 
mental work. 

Mr.  Hudsp>eth  stated  that  Congress  allowed  at  the  last  session 
$20,000  for  that  work.  There  were  various  estimates  made  of  the 
amount  needed.  In  one  of  the  letters  that  came  to  me  to-day,  between 
$40,000  and  $50,000  was  requested.  In  another  letter  from  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  E)epartment  of  Agriculture,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  it 
is  estimated  that  if  $50,000  were  appropriated  by  the  Government  for 
nut-industry  development  and  experimental  work  that  it  would  be  of 
inestimable  value. 

Here  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  this  is  not  a  Texas  proposition. 
The  Texas  Representatives  are  interested,  it  is  true,  because  of  the 
great  opportunities  there  for  the  development  of  the  nut  industry  in 
Texas.    But  the  almond  industry  in  California,  the  hickory-nut  in- 
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dustry  in  the  North,  the  chestnut  industry  in  the  New  England  States 
and  in  tke  Middle  Atlantic  States ;  in  fact,  in  the  Central  States,  I 
think,  it  was  testified  to  by  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  you  could  get  excellent  results  with  pecans  and  varieties 
of  hickory  nuts,  with  walnuts,  and  nuts  of  other  characters. 

It  is  those  things  that  are  appealing  so  strongly  now  to  the  citizens 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  where  the  soft-shell  variety  of  pecans  are 
produced  by  careful  cultivation  bestowed  upon  the  nuts,  which  are 
bringing  in  the  market  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  pound  in  the  shell  for  these 
large,  so-called  iumbo  variety  of  soft-shelled  pecans. 

Texas  has  unlimited  quantities  of  pecan  trees  all  throughout  my 
district,  alonff  the  river  bottoms,  where  these  tifees  grow  wild  and 
have  done  so  for  years  and  years ;  and  no  utilization  scarcely  is  made 
of  them  in  many  quarters  except  that  the  hogs  get  in  there  and  eat 
the  nuts,  which  does  improve  the  quality  of  the  pork,  I  will  admit. 
But  the  grafting  process  which  has  been  testified  to  can  be  employed 
with  profit.  I  refer  to  the  grafting  of  high-grade  pecan  stock  upon 
these  wild  trees  which  will  develop  and  bring  forth  high-grade 
pecans,  because  the  strength  of  the  tree  itself  will  support  the  grafted 
stock  upon  it,  and  the  graft  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  nuts 
produced. 

It  is  such  facts,  and  teaching  the  farmers  and  teaching  the  people 
who  live  in  those  localities  the  value  of  that  process,  the  me^ns  of 
combating  any  diseases  that  attack  these  trees,  and  the  methods 
of  marketing  and  putting  the  nut  product  before  the  consuming 
public,  which  is  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  who  grow 
these  pecans,  but  of  advantage  to  the  users  of  the  pecan  nuts,  because 
it  enables  them  to  be  distributed  freely  throughout  the  country,  ffives 
a  better  nut,  and  reduces  costs  when  produced  in  large  quantities. 
All  this  justifies,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  highest  degree  a  liberal  ap- 
propriation from  the  Agricultural  Committee  and  from  Congress  to 
further  carry  on  this  work,  and  I  hope  and  feel  that  the  committee 
Avill  make  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $50,000  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  these  large  areas  where  these 
nuts  grow  still  in  private  ownership? 

Mr.  Briggs.  So  far  as  lands  are  concerned;  I  think  all  the  lands 
are.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pecan  trees  on  State  owned  or  public  lands 
in  Texas.     I  think  all  of  it  is  in  private  ownership. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  do  grow  on  the  State  lands. 

Mr.  Briggs.  The  State  still  owns  several  million  acres  of  these  wild 
lands  and  offers  to  sell  small  parcels  of  them  on  long-time  payments. 
Texas  offers  her  public  lands  for  sale  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms;  upon  40  years  time,  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  many  of  those  lands  are  even  now  offered  for  sale  without 
requirement  of  settlement. 

feut  all  through  the  river  bottoms,  where  the  pecans  flourish,  these 
trees  grow  luxuriantly  in  vast  numbers.  The  cultivated  pecan  belt. 
I  think,  is  largely  in  the  western  portion  of  Texas,  out  around  San 
Angelo,  mostly,  and  in  that  section,  where  they  raise  some  of  the 
larger  varieties  of  pecans.  They  raise  many  in  my  district,  but  they 
are  not  of  the  larger  varietv.  Many  of  those jpecans  have  very  hard 
shells;  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  public.  They  could  be  bought 
cheaply  if  they  could  be  graded  up.    The  pecan  will  sell  in  the  open 
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market  at  from  25  to  50  cents  a  pound  this  year  because  the  crop  is 
very  large.  But  if  the  stock  had  been  graded  up  you  could  get  a  very 
high  quality  of  pecans  for  that  price,  whereas  you  now  have  to  accept 
just  what  the  market  offers  and  are  available ;  unless  you  pay  for  the 
choice  stock,  which  comes  from  small  sections  of  Louisiana  and  in  a 
larger  degree  from  the  States  of  Florida  and  Georgia. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there? 

Mr.  Bkigos.  Certainly. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  stated  you  have  the  remedy  down  there.  What 
do  you  want  this  $50,000  for? 

Mr.  Briggs.  We  did  not  say  we  had  the  remedy ;  I  did  not  say  tiiat. 

Mr.  VoioT.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  the  remedy. 

Mr.  Brigos.  You  are  mistaken  if  you  understood  me  to  say  that  I 
had  the  remedy. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  was  with  regards  to  the  screw  worm  proposi- 
tion.   I  had  two  propositions. 

Mr.  Briggs.  In  the  letter  that  I  have  from  the  Nut  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation it  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  last  year  undertook 
to  establish  under  the  appropriation,  I  think,  made  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  an  experimental  station  in  Texas.  That  station  has  just 
begun  its  work,  as  I  understand,  and  the  problems  are  before  them  to 
be  solved.  The  testimony  before  this  committee  by  the  expert  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicated  that  fact — ^that  the  prob- 
lems are  all  before  the  Government. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  the  remedy  now  of  grafting? 

Mr.  Briggs.  Yes;  but  that^is  not  the  only  remedy.  That  is  an  old 
remedy.  They  state  that  the  pecan  is  very  much  like  the  apple  tree 
in  many  respects.  But  that  is  not  the  only  remedy.  It  is  necessary 
also  to  Ifind  out  what  sto:k  will  grow  best  in  the  various  sections.  In 
other  words,  it  has  been  testified  that  there  is  a  pecan  tree  growing 
in  the  courthouse  yard  in  Hartford,  Conn.  They  have  a  fine  pecan 
tree,  but  that  pecan  tree  does  not  bear  because  it  has  no  other  tree 
near  by  from  which  it  can  draw  the  required  fertilizing  pollen. 

Mr.  HuD8PETH#  Pardon  me,  but  the  climate  of  Texas  is  just  as  dif- 
ferent in  the  various  parts  as  it  is  in  some  Northern  and  some  South- 
em  States. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Yes :  but  I  am  not  referring  only  to  Texas. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  There  are  variations  of  altitudes  of  9,000  feet  in 
Texas. 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  am  not  asking  this  appropriation  alone  for  Texas; 
this  is  a  national  nut  industry  and  it  is  not  confined  in  this  appro- 
priation to  the  pecan  industry  as  was  originally  provided  in  the  bill 
last  session.  There  was  carried  in  that  bill  $8,000  for  the  pecan 
industry. 

The  Chairman.  The  pecan  industry  started  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  believe  so.  The  appropriation  was  increased  to 
J20,000  and  designated  for  the  cultivation  and  development  of  expe- 
rimental work  for  all  varieties  of  nuts  everywhei'e  throughout  this 
Nation.  I  think  the  pecan  is  a  splendid  nut,  as  is  shown  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  experts,  and  is  known  ffen- 
erally  from  use;  and  other  nuts  are  before  the  people  for  develop- 
ment;  and  teaching  the  people  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the 
knowledge  as  to  how  to  cultivate  these  nuts,  is  the  main  purpose  of 
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the  Government  in  spending  this  monev  along  educational  lines.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  it  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  everj  State  of  the 
Union,  and  the  work  ought  to  be  carried  on,  because,  in  my  opinion, 
it  brings  back  the  biggest  return  to  the  Nation  of  any  investment  that 
you  can  make,  and,  after  all,  that  is  the  wisdom  of  the  investment  of 
money  by  Congress  in  any  product  whatever. 

The  Chair^un.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Briggs. 

(The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  consider  another  bureau.) 

Friday,  December  12,  1919 — Afternoon  Session — Continued. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BXT- 
BEATT  OF  PLANT  INSTTSTBY,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICULTUBE— 

Continued. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  item  102,  on  page  95,  Dr.  Taylor? 

Dr.  Taylor  (reading).  "For  the  investigation  and  improvement 
of  fruits,  and  the  method  of  fruit  Rowing. '°  By  the  way,  I  see  this 
print  has  "  method  "  of  fruit  growing.  That  word  should  be  in  the 
plural;  it  should  be  "methods"  in  the  final  text.  We  ask  there  an 
increase  of  $5,000  specifically  to  make  possible  the  imdertaking  of 
certain  studies  in  the  farm  practice  of  fruit  production ;  that  is,  the 
orchard  practice,  a  topic  which  was  covered  for  a  time  by  the  survey 
method  in  the  Office  of  Farm  Management. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  that  work  already  done  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  the  reorganization  of  the  farm  management 
work,  which  has  been  made  and  put  into  effect  involves  the  transfer 
of  that  type  of  work  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  just  proper  to  go  into  the 
subject  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management  at  this  time,  l)ut  I  sup- 
posed that  one  of  the  things  that  would  be  done  in  connection  with 
that  bureau  would  be  to  gather  together  the  various  items  relating  to 
farm  practice  and  management  instead  of  separating  them  through 
the  entire  department. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  when  you  have  the  discussion  of  the  Office 
of  Farm  Management  reorganization,  Mr.  Anderson,  that  question 
will  come  out.  Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor  has  some  very  clear-cut  ideas 
which  I  think  are  sound. 

Item  103,  "  to  cultivate  and  care  for  the  gardens  and  grounds  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  city  of  Washington."  Under 
this  item  we  maintain  and  care  for  the  gi'ounds  of  the  department 
in  Washington,  maintain  the  greenhouses  and  propagating  houses^ 
the  roads  and  drives,  and  the  lighting  and  other  features  of  the 
department  grounds. 

Mr.  Lee.  There  is  no  change? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  change  there. 

Item  104,  page  97,  "for  horticultural  investigations,"  covers  our 
constructed  work  with  the  vegetable  crops,  and  the  estimates  carry 
an  increase  of  $30,000  out  of  a  total  of  $101,940  provided  here. 

The  first  item  is  $10,000  for  the  technical  studj  necessary  in  the 
investigation  of  the  storage  of  vegetables.  This  is  being  done  very 
largely  with  facilities  at  Arlington  Farm,  where  accurate  control  of 
temperature  in  storage  rooms  is  now  possible.  It  involves  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  experimental  storage  plant.    It  covers  the 
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whole  question  of  the  study  of  the  effects  of  temperature  upon  vege- 
tables to  be  stored  for  varying  lengths  of  time — potatoes,  celery,  let- 
tuce, and  cabbage — the  important  staple  vegetable  crops. 

The  second  item  (on  page  98  you  will  find  it>  is  for  Irish  potato 
bvestigation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  vegetable  projects, 
as  this  is  our  most  important  vegetable  crop.  It  includes  the  im- 
provement of  Irish  potato  varieties,  and  especially  under  this  in- 
crease it  is  desired  to  undertake  farm  practice  studies  in  the  produc- 
tion of  potatoes,  which  have  not  yet  been  attacked. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  farm  practice  studies  ? 

Dr.  Tayior.  The  determination  of  the  best  cultural  practices  in 
the  important  commercial  potato  producing  regions  of  the  country. 
They  oiffer  very  greatly,  depending  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the 
potatoes  are  grown,  whether  they  dig  them  early,  as  in  the  South 
aud  in  the  Norfolk  region,  or  for  late  crops  and  storage,  as  in  Maine 
and  Minnesota,  Idaho,  and  Colorado;  whether  under  a  humid  cli- 
matic amculture  or  under  irrigation  agriculture,  or  on  land  re- 
claimed by  drainage,  as  is  California. 

Under  (c)  $5,000  for  truck  crop  improvement.  This  applies  to 
the  existing  project,  which  involves  primarily  the  breeding  of  im- 
proved varieties  of  vegetables,  of  which  we  have  considerable  work 
under  way  but  for  which  the  increased  cost  of  carrying  on  the  work 
reamres  an  enlargement  of  the  fund. 

The  fourth  it^,  $5,000  for  bulb-culture  work,  is  to  enable  us  to 
carrv  forward  with  full  eflSciency  the  very  important  bulb-culture 
worK  that  is  under  way.  If  we  are  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  risk 
of  the  introduction  of  plant  diseases  from  foreign  countries,  we  must 
expect  to  provide  our  own  supplies  of  these  things,  for  which  we 
now  rely  mainly  upon  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Lee.  Holland,  especially? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Holland,  especially.  This  work  is  well  started.  It 
has  reached  a  sta^  where  we  are  confident  that  large  commercial 
results  can  be  obtained  from  it. 

Mr.  Candi^er.  We  then  can  furnish  our  own  bulbs,  and  not  have 
to  resort  to  importing  them  ? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  see  the  practical  certainty  of  that 
possibility  now  with  respect  to  narcissus  and  tulip.  Hyacmths  are 
rather  further  along  and  more  difficult,  but  we  believe  it  can  be  done 
and  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  vigorous  attack  upon  that  problem. 

Mr.  Candi^er.  We  have  been  getting  them  heretofore  from  Hol- 
land? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Largely  from  Holland,  but  to  some  extent  from  Bel- 
gium and  England. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  few  bulbs  that  we  distributed  this  year,  were  they 
foreign  ? 

Dr.  Tati/)R.  The  congressional  distribution  this  year  of  narcissus 
an'd  tulip  was,  I  believe,  entirely  from  our  bulb  garden  at  Belling- 
^lam,  Wash.,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  largest  part  of  the  bulb  work  is  to  be  carried 
on  at  Bellingham,  Wash.? 

Dr.  TATiiOR.  Yes,  at  BeUingham.  Some  work  is  needed  also  some- 
where in  the  Middle  Atlantic  region. 

The  Chairman.  Some  are  grown  in  California  and  some  in  Wasli- 
ington? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  A  little  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  farms  there? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No.  In  California  we  are  cooperating  merely  with 
growers  who  are  experimenting  on  their  own  account. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  at  Bellin^am? 

Dr.  Taylor.  At  Bellingham  we  have  a  piece  of  land,  a  plant-intro- 
duction garden,  which  we  are  asking  you  to  authorize  tne  Govern- 
ment to  accept  as  a  gift  in  order  to  get  the  title. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  never  hien  accepted.  The  matter  was 
brought  up  two  or  three  years  ago.  You  have  no  authority  to  ac- 
cept it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sjir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  it  was  brought  up  before,  as  I  recall  it,  there 
was  some  sort  of  a  string  attached  to  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  You  were  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Anderson,  that  we  could 
not  accept  it  legally.  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  we  could,  and  I 
based  that  upon  a  ruling  of  a  former  Attorney  General  under  which 
we  had  operated  for  a  number  of  years;  we  put  it  up  again  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  they  supported  you  and  turned  us  down. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  knew  there  was  something  about  it  that  stuck  in 
my  mind,  but  just  what  it  was  I  could  not  remember,  but  my  unpres- 
sion  was  that  there  was  some  condition  attached  to  it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Candler.  They  state  now  that  the  department  is  assured  that 
they  will  give  the  land  to  them  without  any  strings. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  whole  question  of  titles  is  being  worked  out  now. 

Mr.  Candler.  At  Bellingham  you  have  60  acres? 

Dr.  Tayix)R.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  reach  that  in  a  few  moment*^  in  the 
plant-introducing  paragraph. 

Item  105,  page  99,  is  a  new  item. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  "  investigating  methods  of  propagat- 
ing fruit  trees,  ornamental  and  other  plants,  the  study  of  stocks  used 
in  propagating  such  plants,  methods  of  growing  stocks,"  etc. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  special  point  of  this  is  the  development  in  this 
country  of  a  home  supply  of  those  nursery  stocks,  both  fruit  and 
ornamental,  which  we  have  heretofore  imported  from  Europe  very 
largely,  such  imports  have  been  a  continual  source  of  introduction 
of  disease,  which  it  has  been  found  necessarj^  to  quarantine  against 
to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  the  country  as  it  stands  is  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways.  Either  we  must  produce  our  own  nursery  stock  or 
go  without,  or  relax  our  care  with  respect  to  these  diseases.  We 
believe  this  is  the  practical  way. 

Mr.  Candler.  Under  present  restrictions,  they  do  not  like  to  ship 
the  material  over  here  and  then  have  it  sent  back? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Certain  things  they  can  not  ship,  certain  things  that 
are  considered  dangerous;  certain  others  can  be  imported  under  re- 
strictions, which  is  awkward  and  disagreeable  for  them  to  meet  in 
many  instances,  but  we  are  convinced  that  we  can  produce  the  apple, 
pear,  plum,  and  cherry  seedlings  that  we  are  importing  by  the 
millions  from  Europe  and  that  we  can  produce  the  stocks  upon  which 
our  nursery  industry  rests  generally.  The  nursery  industry  of  the 
country  appealed  to  the  department  to  undertake  this  work,  and  we 
have  given  it  thorough  consideration  and  believe  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
done  if  you  are  to  maintain  your  present  restrictions,  is  it  not? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  so;  and  the  restrictions,  as  they  stand,  are 
conservative  and  necessary.  The  appropriations  like  those  for  citrus 
canker  and  blister  rust,  which  you  gentlemen  have  had  to  make,  are 
the  r^ult  of  unrestricted  importation  of  that  class  of  material. 

Mr.  Candler.  So,  reallv,  tne  prosperity  of  our  nursery  stock  in  the 
future  depends  absolutely  on  something  of  that  kind  being  doi\e, 
then? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lbb.  It  ought  to  be  done  anyway. 

Mr.  Canduer.  We  oucht  to  produce  our  own  trees  and  not  have  to 
haul  them  clear  across  flie  waters. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  you.  Dr.  Taylor,  how  extensively  are 
nursery  stocks  of  this  sort  now  propagated  in  private  nurseries  in 
this  country  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Considerable  quantities  of  apple  seedlings  ai*e  grown, 
chiefly  in  Kansas^  mainly  from  imported  seeds.  Very  small  quanti- 
ties of  pear  seedhngs  are  grown,  practically  entirely  from  imported 
seed.  Some  Mazzard  and  Mahalet  cherry  seedlings  are  grown,  but 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  quantity  required  by  our  nui*serymen  is 
imported  in  the  form  of  seedlmg  stocks. 

Mr.  ANDEiisoN.  Is  it  not  profitable  to  nurserymen  to  grow  these 
stocks,  or  whatever  you  call  them,  or  have  they  not  the  requisite 
knowledge  or  the  information  about  them  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  one  yet  knows  just  how  to  do  it  with  certainty. 
In  some  years  an  excellent  quality  of  apple  seedings  results  in  others 
an  inferior  quality.  The  industry  has  been  a  comparatively  closed 
one  in  western  Europe  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  we  think  the  time 
has  come  to  change  that  situation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  just  wondering  whether  it  was  a  matter  of 
being  commercially  unprofitable  or  simply  a  matter  of  lack  of  infor- 
mation and  experience. 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  past  there  has  not  been  so  much  incentive 
because  the  stocks  have  come  in  at  low  prices.  The  present  prices  are 
up  to  eight  to  ten  times  the  prewar  normal,  and  the  disorganization  of 
the  industry  in  Europe  by  the  war  is  such  that  it  can  not  be  expected 
to  ^t  back  to  prewar  normal  in  Europe  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  return  to  normal  conditions,  then 
what? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  believe  we  can  grow  these  as  well  and  as  cheaply 
here  as  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  The  nurserymen  claim  that  they  could  be  bought 
for  less  than  they  could  be  produced. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  was  true  in  the  prewar  time. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  We  have  in  Missouri  a  fruit  experimental  station 
located  in  my  district.  I  do  not  know  just  the  character  of  the  work 
there,  how  much  and  how  good  work  it  is.  Then  we  have  a  number 
of  large  nurseries  in  Missouri,  and  I  know  that  they  have  developed 
some  splendid  apj^es.  You  take  the  Stark's  Delicious  that  you  can 
buy  down  here  on  the  street.  It  is  the  best  apple  you  can  buy  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Lee.  Two  for  a  quarter. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Ten  cents  apiece  and  in  some  instances  two  for  a 
quarter.  I  know  they  are  doing  a  whole  lot  of  good  work  in  this 
i!rrestigation  in  Missouri. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Our  nurserymen  are  growing  fine  fruit  trees,  but  they 
are  growing  them  on  stocKs  that  were  sprouted  in  France. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  This  Stark's  Delicious  was  budded  up  and  the  apple 
produced  out  in  Missouri. 

Dr.  Taflor.  The  original  tree  was  from  Iowa,  but  Stark  got  hold 
of  it  and  proved  it  up  and  disseminated  it  in  a  very  effective  way, 
and  it  has  become  an  important  commercial  variety. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  It  is  so  good  that  I  want  to  hold  it  for  Missouri  if 
I  can,  you  know. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  has  succeeded. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  communication  from  Congressman  Gould 
of  New  York,  relating  to  this  item,  which,  without  objection,  will  be 
inserted  in  the  record.  The  committee  has  granted  Mr.  Gould  a  hear- 
ing on  his  bill — or  in  connection  with  this  item — at  a  later  date. 
There  ai-e  a  number  of  other  communications  on  this  item  which  are 
before  the  committee  for  its  consideration. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

House  of  Reprebentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  12,  1919. 
Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Hauoen, 

Committee  on  Agriculture^  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Hauoen  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  December  4,  In  re  H.  R. 
5939,  introduced  by  me  providing  for  the  experimenting  of  nursery  stock,  I 
would  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  the  item  which  appears  on  page  241 
of  the  annual  Book  of  Estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921  (H. 
Doc.  No.  411,  2d  sess,  66th  Cong.),  under  the  heading  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Department  of  Agriculture,  reading  as  follows : 

"  For  investigating  methods  of  propagating  fruit  trees,  ornamental  and  other 
plants,  the  study  of  stocks  used  in  propagating  such  plants,  methods  of  ^ow- 
ing stocks,  the  establlshpient  and  maintenance  of  mother  orchards  or  planta- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  providing  American  sources  of-  stocks,  cuttings,  or 
other  propagating  materials,  $30,000." 

This  item  is  for  carrying  out  the  same  provisions  as  are  included  in  H.  R. 
5939,  and,  as  this  matter  is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  country,  and  especially 
those  interested  in  the  nursery  business,  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture can  see  its  way  clear  to  adopting  the  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

N.  J.  €Jouij>. 

(Statements  made  on  this  item  on  January  7  and  8  are  inserted 
at  this  point.) 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you  in  reference  to 
item  No.  105,  Mr.  Watson. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  WATSON,  OF  PBINCETON,  N.  J.,  SECBE- 
TABY  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NmUSEBYMEN. 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  secretary  of  the  same  asso- 
ciation of  which  Mr.  Moon  is  president,  the  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen,  and  I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words  to  you  about 
paragraph  105,  on  page  99.  That  relates  to  an  appropriation  of 
$30,W0  for  investigating  fmit-tree  seedlings  and  ornamental  stocks, 
with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  we  can  produce  in  this  country,  in 
sufficient  quantity,  a  suitable  quality  of  things  for  which  we  have 
heretofore  depended  on  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

If  I  take  up  your  time  telling  you  about  things  with  which  j^u 
are  already  familiar,  I  wil  be  glad  if  you  will  just  interrupt  me;  but 
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the  nursery  business  secures  its  raw  material,  as  you  may  know,  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  For  example,  the  greater  part  of  the 
fruit-tree  seedlings  have  always  been  imported  from  France.  And 
when  I  say  they  come  from  France,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand 
that  they  come  from  all  parts  of  France.  There  are  very  limited 
areas  in  France  which  grow  particularly  good  seedlings.  Those 
areas  are  almost  all  located  in  the  Loire  River  Valley,  andespecially 
around  Angers  and  Orleans,  and  they  have  stocks  that  have  pecu- 
liarities of  their  own  in  the  quality  of  those  fruit-tree  seedlings. 
For  example,  Ussy  grows  some  very  eood  Mahaleb*  cherry  seedlings, 
but  the  very  best  apple  and  pear  seedlings  grown  in  the  world  come 
from  Angers  and  irora  a  very  limited  area  around  there.  The  same 
is  true  of  ornamental  stocks.  For  example,  our  azaleas,  formerly 
imported  frcmi  Belgium,  came  from  near  Ghent  and  they  were  grown 
there  in  very  small  areas  at  Mierelbeke  and  Loochristy,  just  east  and 
southeast  of  Ghent.  It  seems  that  every  plant  finds,  m  some  part  of 
the  world,  the  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  that  make  it  grow 
better  there  than  anvwhere  else. 

Now.  effective  in  June  of  last  year,  Order  No.  37,  to  which  Mr. 
Moon  nas  refeired,  was  put  into  effect.  That  was  made  necessary 
on  accoimt  of  the  insects  and  pests  and  plant  diseases  which  we 
had  acquired  along  with  imported  plant  material  and  in  other 
ways  from  abroad.  That  quarantine  was  limited  to  the  ornamentals. 
Practically  all  of  the  ornamentals  were  excluded,  but  fruit-tree  seed- 
lings are  still  permitted  entry.  Unfortunately,  that  does  not  help 
us  very  much.  It  is  true  that  just  now  the  supplies  of  fruit-tree 
s^lings  in  France  are  very  limited,  due  to  tne  war  conditions. 
At  the  same  time  we  nursei^ymen  in  this  country,  who  are  perfectly 
willing  to  buy  those  fruit-tree  seedlings,  find  ourselves  up  against 
this  very  practical  difiiculty:  That  the  foreign  nurserymen  tell  us 
since  we  will  not  permit  them  to  sell  us  ornamentals,  they  will  not 
permit  us  to  buy  their  fruit-tree  seedlings,  which  they  know  we 
need  far  more  than  we  need  ormanental  stocks. 

That  statement  has  been  challenged,  but  the  facts  remain  as  they 
are.  Last  September  there  was  an  international  horticultural  trade 
conference  held  in  Paris,  where  the  French,  Belgians,  English,  and 
the  Hollanders  met,  and,  among  other  things,  they  considered  this 
prohibition  order  of  ours  shutting  out  their  ornamentals  but  per- 
mitting them  to  ship  fruit-tree  seedlings.  While  no  formal  action, 
as  far  as  we  nurserymen  can  hear,  was  taken  at  that  conference,  and 
while  it  was  not  referred  to  in  the  published  reports  except  in  a 
very  general  way,  still  we  feel  the  effect  of  something — not  because 
all  of  the  French  and  English  nurserymen  are  in  a  combination 
that  they  refuse  us  their  fruit-tree  seedlings  (I  could  not  sav  that, 
because  it  is  not  within  my  knowledge) — but  it  is  within  my  knowl- 
edge that  some  of  the  French  nurserymen  have,  at  least  in  writing 
to  their  customers  here,  refused  to  sell  fruit-tree  seedlings  which 
we  know  they  have,  and  we  also  know  the  nurserymen  in  England, 
New  ZeslsLndy  and  Australia  have  been  able  to  buy  the  seeolings 
they  have,  and  what  we  can  not  buy. 

Now,  we  have  ^rown  a  good  many  fruit-tree  seedlings  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  m  Kansas,  in  the  Kaw  Valley,  near  Topeka ;  particu- 
hirly  at  Silver  Lake  and  Kossville.    Following  the  same  riues  that 
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^Pply  in  France,  these  areas  are  very  limited.  And  while  we  have 
grown  a  good  many  apple  seedlings,  I  think  any  practical  nursery- 
man, especially  in  this  part  of  the  country,  or  outside  of  the  extreme 
south  and  the  extreme  west,  will  say  they  can  not  compare  in  quality 
with  the  apple  seedlings  we  have  imported  from  France  in  the  past. 
The  French  apple  seedlings  and  French  pear  seedlings  give  better 
results  in  the  nursery,  and  orchardists  of  age  and  long  experience  sav 
they  produce  more  productive  and  longer-lived  trees  in  the  orchara. 

Now  we  have  this  difficulty  with  regard  to  our  apple  seedlings, 
that  while  it  is  possible  we  may,  with  fairly  satisiactory  results, 
get  along  with  the  same  quality  of  seedlings  that  we  have  grown  in 
tliis  country  in  the  past,  yet  we  are  dependent,  as  this  paragraph 
says,  on  foreign  countries  for  pear  seedlings.  We  grow  some  pear 
seedlings  in  this  country.  They  are  all  Japanese  pear  seedlings. 
They  are  suitable  only  for  a  certain  class  of  pear  trees,  such  as  the 
Keiffer,  Garber,  and  other  hybrids,  but  are  not  suitable  for  budding 
with  the  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Clapp's  Favorite,  and  the  class  we  call 
French  pears. 

And  while  we  grow  apple  seedlings  in  this  country,  yet  we  have 
to  import  the  apple  seed.  There  is  some  seed  gathered  in  Vermont 
from  the  cider  mills  there,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory;  it  does  not 
give  satisfactory  results.  We  have  imported  the  French  crab-apple 
seed ;  and  the  cherry  and  plum  seeds  we  have  largely  imported  from 
France,  and  they  have  come  from  northern  Italy  and  parts  of  the 
former  Austrian  Empire.  Our  seedling  supply,  then,  is  dependent 
on  foreign  seeds,  and  foreign  seeds  are  subject  to  control  of  the 
same  people  who  have  been  and  are  able  now  on  the  other  side  to 
control  the  seedling  market.  So  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  grow  our 
own  seedlings  in  this  country,  and  it  is  necessary  also  for  us  to 
grow  mother  orchards  to  supply  the  fruit  from  which  we  will  get 
the  seeds. 

This  is  a  small  amount,  and  you  may  ask,  "  Well,  why  don't  the 
nuserymen,  with  this  market,  in  which  they  have  now  a  monopoly — 
why  don't  they  grow  these  seedlings  themselves,  without  asking  for 
Federal  aid?"  But  it  is  a  business  that  is  highly  technical.  The 
expense  is  very  great,  tlie  returns  are  uncertain,  and  it  is  not  a  safe 
thing  to  depend  upon  nor  reasonable  to  ask  the  nurserymen  to  do. 
In  almost  anything  else,  if  there  is  a  great  demand  for  something, 
a  manufacturer  may  get  out  and  invent  something,  and  he  makes  it 
and  sells  it;  but  there  are  no  such  thing:s  as  patents  or  protected 
trade-marks  in  the  nursery  business.  The  nurseryman  might  suc- 
ceed after  many  years  in  producing  some  new  strains  of  seedlings 
that  would  be  very  good  and  would  be  very  profitable,  but  he  could 
not  get  anything  like  an  adequate  return  on  his  investment,  and  it 
seems  very  natural,  it  is  something  for  which  the  nursery  trade  has 
to  depend  on  the  department.  It  is  true  our  association  represents 
only  400  nurserymen,  but  is  represents  a  majority  of  the  acreajre  and 
a  majority  of  the  turnover  in  the  industry,  and,  as  far  as  this  item 
is  concerned,  what  it  purposes  doing  is  not  so  much  in  the  interest 
of  the  nursery  business — ^because  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  we  can 
grow  something  else;  we  can  grow  coleus,  geraniums,  and  tomato 
plants — ^but  it  is  the  future  of  American  orchards;  it  is  an  item  of 
food  and  a  healthful  food.    It  is  of  far  more  interest  to  the  orchard- 
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ists  of  the  country  and  to  the  consumers  of  fruit  than  it  is  to  the 
nurserymen. 

Xow,  that  is  a  short  general  statement  of  what  I  consider  the  situ- 
ation and  the  need  for  this,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  you  have  to  ask  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $30,000  for  this  work? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michi^n.  You  have  told  of  the  need  and  de- 
su-ability  of  it.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  how  you  think  it 
would  be  carried  on  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  think  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  answer  that  better  than  I  can.  The  item  makes  it 
available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  department,  in  a 
very  small  way,  some  years  ago  began  experiments.  Dr.  Taylor,  for 
example,  has  some  very  interesting  pear  seedlings  that  appear  to  be 
entirely  different  from  anything  we  have  seen  before. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  this  request  been  made  before,  within  your  knowl- 
edge? 

Mr.  Watson.  No;  it  never  has,  because  the  importance  of  it  has 
never  been  so  urgent  or  immediate  before. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  This  item  provides: 

For  investi^tinsr  methods  of  propagating  fruit  trees,  ornamental  and  other 
plants,  the  study  of  stock  used  in  propagating  such  plants,  methods  of  growing 
rtoclcs,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  mother  orchards  or  plantations 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  American  sources  of  stocks. 

And  so  forth  Do  you  imderstand  that  it  would  be,  or  the  course 
that  would  naturallv  be  followed  would  be,  that  the  department 
would  acquire  land  lor  a  lot  of  orchards  throughout  the  country,  in 
different  climates  and  having  different  characters  of  soil,  etc.,  to 
cariy  on  these  experiments? 

ifr.  Watson.  Not  extensively,  with  the  idea  of  producing  seed- 
lings or  stocks  in  great  quantity.  Certainly  not  orchards  for  pro- 
ducing the  fruit ;  but  sufficient  to  carry  out  these  tests  to  produce  a 
stock  from  which  a  start  can  be  made  in  growing  stocks,  say,  apple 
stocks,  from  layers  or  orchards  of  seedlings  to  produce  seeds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  you  right  about  that?  This 
says  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  mother  orchards  or 

{plantations  for  the  purpose  of  providing  American  sources  of  stock, 
fow,  it  is  not  an  experiment;  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  trying  out 
these  things  and  establishing  the  facts;  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying and  providing  the  American  sources  of  stock. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Would  you  rather  have  Dr.  Taylor  or  Prof.  Cor- 
bett,  who  will  direct  the  work,  tell  you  just  what  they  propose  to  do 
and  what  the  item  means?     Thev  are  here. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  expect  this  gentleman  can  tell 
me  what  they  expect  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  does  not  represent  the  Government. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  care  who  does  it. 

Mr,  RuBEY.  What  are  the  States  doing  in  their  fruit  experimental 
stations  along  these  lines?  We  have  in  a  number  of  States  fruit 
experiment  stations.  I  have  one  in  my  State,  in  my  district.  They 
have  over  100  acres.  And  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  they  ought  to 
be  doing  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  can  not  speak  of  that. 
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Mr.  RuBET.  Probably  Dr.  Taylor  can  tell  us,  or  some  member  of 
the  department.    I  thought  you  might  know. 

Mr.  Watson.  The  States  Have  been  largely  interested  in  varieties 
of  fruits.  We  have  been  so  sure  of  a  continuance  of  these  foreign 
sources  of  supply  of  seedlings  that  to  date  very  little  has  been  done* 
in  the  way  of  producing  seedlings  over  here ;  but  I  am  sure  all  that 
has  been  done  nas  been  done  in  the  department  here  in  Washington 
and  very  largely  under  Dr.  Taylor's  direction,  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  these  pear  seedlings  that  I  mentiond. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Watson.  We  will  hear  Dr.  Tay- 
lor in  reference  to  this  item,  now. 

JUBTHEE  STATEMENT  OF  DB.  WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOB,  CHIEF  OF 
THE  BTTBEATT  OF  PLANT  INDTTSTBY,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBI- 
CTJLTITBE. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  recall  there  was  a  brief 
<liscussion  of  this  item  at  the  Bui-eau  of  Plant  Industry  hearing, 
4ind  at  the  risk  of  repeating  some  of  the  matter  already  in  the 
transcript  there  I  will  say  specifically,  in  response  to  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin's question,  that  this  need  probably  will  arise,  namely,  that  of 
xissisting  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  in  establishing  orchards 
for  the  production  of  seeds,  as  distinguished  from  fruit  for  eating — 
.seed  suitable  for  the  production  of  these  stocks.  For  some  of  these 
orchards  it  is  contemplated  suitable  conditions  will  be  found  in 
areas  of  unforested  land  in  certain  of  the  eastern  forest  reservations ; 
for  example,  where  plots  can  be  established  to  produce  steady  sup- 
plies of  seeds  suitable  for  the  production  of  these  stocks.  THiat  is 
merely  one  incident  in  the  mother-orchard  feature. 

I  may  say  at  the  present  time  one  almost  untested  Oriental  pear 
t?pccies,  which  is  promising  as  a  stock,  is  being  established  in  orchard 
form  by  a  New  York  nursery,  with  a  view  to  producing  a  supply 
of  seed  for  the  use  of  that  nursery  in  the  growing  of  pear  stock  of 
tlie  Oriental  types. 

Xow,  this  whole  question,  while  the  acute  exigency  is  a  joint  result 
of  the  war  and  the  quarantine  which  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
AVatson,  is  considerably  broader  in  its  ultimate  effect  on  the  Ameri- 
<3an  orchard  industry  than  has  been  indicated.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  do  not  know  as  ix)mologists,  as  fruit  growers,  any  more  than  the 
nurserjmen  do,  that  we  have  in  use  the  stocks  which  are  best  adapted 
to  the  important  orchard  districts  in  this  country.  We  are  growing 
orchards  under  a  tremendously  wide  range  of  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  We  do  know  these  French  apple  seedling  stocks  are  not 
safe  for  the  extreme  north  and  portions  of  the  Great TPlains.  We  do 
know  that  in  Minnesota  and  in  the  Dakotas  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
hardier  apple  stock,  because  the  trees  kill  out  in  a  hard  winter,  per- 
haps after  they  have  stood  and  grown  thriftily  for  8,  10,  or  15 
years.  We  do  know  in  the  case  of  the  pekr  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  congeniality  between  the  standard  fruiting  varieties 
like  the  Bartlett,  Seckel,  and  other  high-quality  standard  sorts,  and 
the  European  and  Oriental  types  of  seedlings  wliich  so  far  are  in 
use  in  the  nurseries. 

The  item  proposes  an  experimental  attack  upon  the  fundamentals 
of  this  question  of  the  adaptability  of  these  stocks,  with  resulting 
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constnictive  assistance  to  the  nursery  and  orchard  industry  in  the 
production  of  home-^own  stocks  for  the  future.  Part  of  the  exi- 
^^cy  to  which  Mr.  Watson  has  referred,  with  respect  to  the  sources 
of  supply  of  seed  and  of  stocks  from  the  European  continent,  at 
present  is  due  to  a  very  light  crop  of  fruit  in  the  cider  apple  and 
pear  orchards  of  western  Europe  in  1917. 

While  investigating  the  agricultural  conditions  there  in  Septem- 
ber of  1917,  we  found  hardly  a  hatful  of  fruit  on  the  trees  of  those 
orchards  which  are  relied  on  to  produce  the  bulk  of  the  seed  for 
growing  these  seedlings.  A  year  of  shortage  like  that  is  as  likely  to 
occur  during  a  time  of  peace  as  it  is  during  a  time  of  war,  and  our 
industry  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  foi*eign-crop  failure  of  that 
kind  in  the  future.  It  will  pinch  our  fruit  growers  this  year,  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  of  procuring  substitutes  for  these  that  are 
satisfactory  or  of  replacing  that  seed  and  those  stocks  immediately. 
But  the  proposal  is,  gentlemen,  that  we  protect  our  country  in  so  far 
as  the  risk  of  the  introduction  of  these  destructive  and  expensive 
tree  and  plant  diseases  arp  concerned,  like  the  chestnut  blight,  the 
white-pine  blister  rust,  and  the  citrus  canker,  all  of  which  have  come 
in  on  nursery  stock  at  one  time  or  another  and  on  which  we  have 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  combating,  and  to  now 
protect  our  country  against  the  possibility  of  such  introductions  in 
the  future,  not  merely  by  excluding  the  nursery  stock  which  has 
brought  them  heretofore,  but  by  assisting  our  nurserymen  and  fruit 
growers  in  developing  a  home  supply,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  take  any  unreasonable  chances  of  the  introduction  of  such  dis- 
eases.   I  believe  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  I  asked  a  question  about  the  mean- 
ing of  this  section  105.  It  is  one  thing  to  cooperate  with  the  nursery- 
men and  to  make  investigations ;  it  is  another  thing  to  establish  and 
maintain  mother  orchards  for  the  purpose  of  providing  American 
sources  of  stock.  That  may  be  a  permanent  proposition  involving 
the  purchase  of  land,  the  planting  of  orchards,  and  the  caring  for 
them  and  carrying  on  all  the  business  in  connection  with  the  produc- 
ing of  the  seeds,  cuttings,  etc. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  would  say  that  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  depart- 
ment with  regard  to  the  work  to  be  done  under  this  language,  Mr. 
McLaughlin,  does  not  involve  the  purchase  of  land  or  the  establish- 
ing of  orchards  other  than  possibly  small  orchards  on  Government- 
owned  lands,  such  as  in  the  eastern  forest  reserves,  where  there  may 
be  land  suitable  and  merely  requiring  the  planting  under  favorable 
fruiting  conditions ;  because  the  thing  whicn  will  be  essential  in  this 
provision  of  seed  will  be  regularity  of  production,  and  no  purchase 
of  land  or  the  establishing  of  Government-owned  orchards,  other 
than  might  be  incidental  to  the  plant  production  gardens  already 
established  or  suitable  places  that  could  be  found  on  the  forest  re- 
serves, is  contemplated. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  strikes  me  that  one  of  the  things  to  be  avoided 
here  is  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  governmental  agency  on  which 
everybody  is  going  to  depend  for  certain  fundamental  seed  stocks. 
If  tne  Government  is  going  to  undertake  this  proposition  and  gives 
everybody  to  understand  it  is  going  t  do  it,  we  very  soon  will  find 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  worse  shortage  than  we  have  now. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  not  at  all  in  the  mind  of  the  depailment 
workers  who  have  the  matter  in  hand.  What  probiibly  will  result 
will  be  this:  As  in  the  case  I  have  already  cited,  as  soon  as  a  variety 
or  strain  is  demonstrated  to  be  suitable,  to  fit  the  climatic  and  soil 
requirements  of  an  important  orchard  region,  speaking  of  fruit-tree 
stocks,  commercial  concerns  will  take  hold  and  provide  their  own 
supply  in  order  to  have  it  just  as  this  New  York  concern  is  now 
doing  with  this  recently  introduced  oriental  pear  stock.  It  would^ 
I  think,  be  entirely  out  of  the  question  (so  far  as  my  personal  opin- 
ion is  concerned,  it  would  be  inadvisable)  for  the  uovernment  to 
undeitake  to  provide  these  supplies  required  by  the  nurserymen; 
and  I  do  not  think  the  nurserymen  would  welcome  that,  knowing 
what  their  competitive  feeling  is  with  respect  to  each  other. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  was  inadvisable  to  draft  the 
section  as  it  is  drafted,  was  it  not,  because  it  would  permit  that  and 
directly  call  for  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  possible  this  wording  might  be  construed  as  we 
have  not  construed  it,  as  a  source  of  commercial  supply,  but  that 
was  not  our  intention. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    This  says: 

Tlie  establishmont  and  maintenance  of  raothor  orchards  or  plantations  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  American  sources  of  stocks. 

Dr.  Taylor.  As  I  have  stated,  what  we  had  in  mind  there  was 
these  small  nuclei  of  production. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Doctor,  as  I  understand  you,  with  this  $30,000  ap- 
propriated, there  would  be  six  new  officers  created  as  enumerated  at 
the  bottom  of  page  09. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  c  timat?  is  that  th?re  will  be  six  people  required. 

Mr.  TiN(  HER.  That  will  be  six  new  men  going  U)  worl^  for  the 
Government. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Then  the  size  of  this  appropriation  for  next  year 
would  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  these  men,  and  like  any  Govern- 
ment investigatmg  branch  that  would  probably  grow  according  to 
their  efficiency  in  their  lines;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Subject  to  det^»rmination  by  Congress. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  we  may  reasonably  expect  if  the  propagatoi*s 
ai-e  up  to  snuff  that  by  1925  we  will  he  called  upon  for  $500,000  on 
this  item  if  history  i*epeats  itself  with  reference  to  other  items  in 
this  department. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Certainly  not,  unless  the  results  of  the  work  shall  so 
convince  you  gentlemen  that  you  feel  compelled  to  appropriate  that 
amount  of  money  for  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  spoken  of  as  an  emergency  proposition, 
yet  I  predict  that  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  department  that  it  is 
an  emergency  proposition  in  the  sense  of  being  temporary. 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  The  emergencv  feature  of  this  is  the  parting 
of  the  wnys  which  *^e  face,  as  Mr.  AV'atson  has  indicated,  with  re- 
spect to  our  supplies  of  propagating  stocks. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  be  in  contemplation  by  the  department, 
I  take  it,  that  if  the  amount  which  is  now  suggested  is  going  to  be 
anything  like  adequate  when  the  proposition  is  developed,  I  as- 
sume that  you  are  going  to  proceed  rather  slowly.     You  will  be- 
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gin,  probably,  onlv  investigational  lines.     You  will  not  need  very 
many  men  on  that  f 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  if  you  ever  take  up  this  propjosition  of  es- 
tablishing those  nuclei,  as  you  call  them,  the  proposition  is  going 
to  be  very  much,  very  much  larger  than*  it  is  indicated  by  the  amount 
now? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  necessarily,  I  think,  Mr.  Anderson.  It  would 
not  be  in  our  minds  that  that  would  be  true.  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  nursery  trade  would  be  inclined  to  leave  to  the  Government 
the  production  and,  therefore,  the  control  of  thCvSe  essential  mate- 
rials after  the  way  is  blazed  out  so  that  they  know  how  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  committee  are  really  entitled  to  a 
fairly  reasonable  prospect  of  what  it  is  going  to  be  expected  to 
do  in  the  future  in  a  new  item  of  this  sort.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  fair  to  the  committee  to  start  out  with  an  appropriaion  of 
$30,000  if  it  is  reasonably  contemplated  that  that  item  is  going  to 
be  very  much  enlarged  without  telling  us  so. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  that 
this  item  would  develop  commercial  features  or  develop  a  large  ex- 
penditure any  more  than  the  fairly  comparble  items  in  the  Bureau 
ot  Plant  Industry  with  respect  to  lines  of  crop  work,  except  in 
cases  where  control  of  epidemics  has  become  necessary. 

Mn  Anderson.  You  are  going  to  establish  a  number  of  orchards. 
In  our  experience  that  means  buildings  for  the  equipment,  buildings 
for  the  animals,  buildings  for  the  employees,  buildings  for  the  super- 
intendent, and  everything  of  that  sort.  That  has  been  the  history 
of  the  establishment  of  these  things  from  the  very  beginning.  If 
that  is  what  is  going  to  be  done  in  the  future,  we  want  to  know  it. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  thought  this  was  a  good  proposition, 
I  would  not  be  deterred  by  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  do 
it.  I  want  to  know  in  advance,  if  I  may,  what  we  are  going  to  be 
expected  to  do  if  we  start  this  thing. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Possibly  the  reference  to  orchards  has  given  it  an 
aspect  of  magnitude  which  is  undue.  Such  orchards  or  plantations 
would  consist  merely  of  trees  planted  and  given  the  ordinary  cul- 
tural treatment,  including  harvesting  the  crop  and  not  requiring 
continuous  experimentation,  such  as  we  do  find  necessary  in  plot 
work.  That  work  would  be  done,  part  of  it,  at  Arlington  Farm, 
part  of  it  at  the  garden  at  Chico,  Calif.,  already  established  and 
already  equipped  with  buildings  under  conditions  suitable. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that  part  of  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  do  not  contemplate  the  establishing  of  separate 
stations  involving  the  erection  of  buildings  or  the  purchase  of  land 
in  connection  with  this  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  contemplate  it,  but  you  ought  to,  if  I 
have  a  correct  view  of  the  proposition  in  my  own  mind.  As  I  un- 
derstand, what  you  propose  to  do  is  after  you  have  experimentally 
^tablished  the  value  of  the  stock  you  propose  to  go  ahead  and  grow 
that  in  sufficient  quantity,  at  least,  and  ftimish  it  to  a  considerable 
number  of  the  nurserymen  over  the  country  for  propagation  by 
them. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  to  give  them  a  start. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  not  a  very  small  undertaking,  oonsideru^ 
the  magnitude  of  the  industry  and  variety  of  conditions  under  whicR 
this  stuff  must  be  gi'own.  Consequently,  I  take  it  that  these  orchards 
which  you  are  going  to  establish  out  in  the  various  reserves  somewhere 
will  not  be  so  small  but  that  they  will  have  to  have  men  working  out 
there,  and  our  experience  has  been  when  vou  put  men  out  in  the  for- 
est reserves  thev  can  not  live  in  tents,  'they  have  to  be  housed  and 
everything  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  properly  start  a 
proposition  of  this  kind  and  carry  it  out  with  any  such  appropriation 
as  you  propose  here  in  the  beginning  of  it,  that  you  will  get  any- 
where on  the  major  plan. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  our  judgment  that  we  can. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  judgment  is  probably  better  than  mine. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  our  expectation  that  we  will  if  this  appropria- 
tion is  available. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  willing  to  say  this  much,  that  I  think  vour 
bureau  gets  about  as  much  done  with  its  little  money  as  any  of  tnem. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  sir.  We  endeavor  to  get  full  value  for 
every  cent  that  we  spend  on  the  public  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  I  am  like  Mr.  Anderson,  Dr.  Tay- 
lor ;  I  hesitate  to  even  make  a  suggestion  to  you  as  to  how  you  should 
carry  on  vour  work,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  you  take  these  forest 
areas  ana  cultivate  them  and  grow  these  trees  and  different  kinds  of 
stock  and  those  places  may  be  found  suitable  localities  for  growing 
it,  unless  the  Government  goes  into  those  places  on  a  large  scale,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  private  interests  to  acouire  similar  lands 
and  to  do  their  work  under  similar  conditions.  Why  would  it  not 
be  better  to  cooperate  with  the  nurseries  already  established  and  to 
assist  and  advise  them  in  this  kind  of  work  where  their  plants  are 
located  and  their  locations  mav  be  found  suitable  under  sucn  methods 
as  you  would  find  proper  and  then  they  could  do  their  own  work  on 
their  own  plants,  and  not  be  dependent  upon  the  Government  nor 
would  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  acquire  great  areas  away  off  in  that 
far  western  country  to  carry  on  their  wore. 

Di*.  Taylor.  That  goes  without  saying  in  our  minds,  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin, that  there  will  be  cooperation,  as  there  is  now,  with  every  feature 
that  we  have  under  way  that  touches  this  problem  at  all.  We  must 
probably  face  this  situation,  that  many  of  the  nui'series  are  located 
in  territory  which  is  not  good  fruit-growing  territory.  It  is  excellent 
propagating  territory  but  not  good  orchard  territory,  so  that  in  so  far 
as  seed  supply  is  concerned  any  plan  for  the  future  must  rest  on 
certainty  of  annual  production  of  crops  of  seed.  That  is  one  incident 
in  this.  Just  as  soon,  for  example,  as  a  stock  in  our  te^ts  develops 
promise,  our  idea  is  to  place  that  with  the  nursei*ymen  for  commer- 
cial test  and  just  as  quickly  as  it  is  demonstrated  that  it  is  commer- 
cially practicable  turn  it  loose,  and  we  feel  that  they  will  take  care 
of  it.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  this  is  going  to  develop  any  great 
paternalistic  activity  which  will  do  things  for  the  nurserymen  which 
they  pix)pcrly  should  do  for  themselves,  but  that  it  shall,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  fruit  industry  and  of  the  general  public  in  its  use  of  orna- 
mentals point  the  way  which  the  commercial  interests  can  safely 
follow. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Suppose  it  Is  developed  in  these 
areas  that  you  select  that  the  work  can  be  profitably  carried  on.  The 
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nurserymen,  however,  each  one  having  his  own  plant,  would  not 

acquire  property  out  there  and  go  into  business  out  there  until  he 

was  satisfied  that  his  own  location  was  unsuitable.    He  would  want 

to  have  it  determined  that  his  own  property  was  not  suitable  before 
he  would  give  up  his  location  or  acquire  property  elsewhere  for  that 
purpose.    Is  that  true? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  general,  he  knows  whether  apples,  for  example,  are 
a  regular  crop  where  his  nursery  is.  Many  oi  the  best  nurseries  are 
located  where  apples  do  not  bear  regularly  because  of  untimely 
soring  frosts,  yet  the  growing  season  conditions  and  soil  are  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  growth  of  nursery  stock.  Of  course,  it  is  a  very 
complicated  question — one  of  the  most  complicated  in  plant  produc- 
tion— because  it  involves  very  intensive  horticultural  activity  and  in- 
volves heavy  expenditures  per  acre  of  land. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  is  a  new  item. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  the  department  ever  made  request  for  this  be- 
fore? 

Dr.  TATiiOR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  condition  has  arisen  that  justifies  it  at  this 
particular  time  under  stress  of  these  times  when  no  new  appropria- 
tions are  to  be  made? 

Dr.  Tati/)r.  a  realization  of  this  fact,  that  so  long  as  we  rely 
upon  the  bringing  in  of  nursery  material  from  foreign  countries 
we  risk  the  bringing  in  of  destructive  plant  diseases. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  you  brought  them  m  last  year,  did  you  not? 

Dr.  Tati/>r.  No,  sir.  Diseases  have  come  in  in  the  past  that  we 
are  now  fighting.  Congress  authorized  quarantines  against  such 
stock  as  is  likely  to  bring  disease. 

Mr.  Jones,  les;  I  appreciate  that. 

Dr.  Tati/>r.  On  which  the  quarantine  was  laid  and  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  there  any  other  appropriation  so  these  things  would 
beta^n  care  of? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  not  under  the  investigational  items  having 
to  do  with  this  feature.    It  is  a  new  item ;  it  is  a  constructive  for- 
ward-looking  item   brought   forward   now   because  we   face  this 
particular  emergency  and  we  feel  it  should  be  dealt  with  squarely 
mkI  effectively. 

Mr.  Rubet.  Are  the  State  experimental  stations  doing  anything 
along  this  line? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  The  State  of  California  is  doing  some  work  on 
stocks  for  citrus  fruits  which  they  have  in  recent  years  found  to 
be  a  very  important  thing  that  has  been  neglected.  No  other  State, 
80  far  as  I  know,  is  at  work  upon  it. 

Mr.  Rubet.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  States  to  make  these  ex- 
perimental stations  and  do  this  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Of  course,  quite  a  little  of  this  can  be  done  in  co- 
operation with  those  stations,  but  no  State  has  a  sufficient  nursery 
investment  or  a  sufficient  degree  of  control  to  encourage  it  to  go 
forward.    That  seems  to  be  the  reason. 

Mr.  Rubet.  Do  you  know  how  many  fruit  experimental  stations 
«Pe  maintain^  by  the  respective  States  ? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Distinctly  as  fruit  experimental  stations,  I  think 
only  Missouri  and  Caliromia,  though  several  of  the  States  have 
substations  for  work  upon  fruit  along  with  other  things  in  which 
fruit  work  is  incidental. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  Doctor,  we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you. 


Thursday,  January  S,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Congressman 
Goiild.  who  desires  to  address  the  committee  on  H.  R.  5939,  intro- 
duced Dv  him,  which  is  similar  to  item  105,  which  we  have  considered. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Gould. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOH.  H.  J.  GOULD,  A  BEPSESEHTATIVE  IK 
COHGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  HEW  TORE. 

Mr.  Gould.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  in  connection  with  the  item  on 
page  241  of  the  annual  Book  of  Estimates,  $30,000,  which  covers  a 
request  for  an  appropriation  along  the  lines  of  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced recently,  H.  R.  5939. 

I  would  like  to  file  with  the  committee  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  the  need  for  the  appropriation, 
which  would  enable  the  department  to  start  the  work  or  propagating 
seeds,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  it  would  be  probably  better  if  the  com- 
mittee does  not  decide  to  include  the  itwn  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
but  might  rather  be  inclined  to  give  consideration  to  the  bill  itsell, 
to  change  the  title  to  read  as  follows : 

To  provide  for  the  investijjatlon  of  stocks  for  use  in  propagating  fruit,  nut, 
and  ornamental  trees  and  other  plants,  and  the  development  of  methods  of 
producing  and  handling  such  stocks. 

With  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  I  would  like  to  file  with  the 
committee  and  put  in  the  record  this  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Department  of  Agricttlture, 

Washington,  August  2,  1919. 
Hon.  Norman  J.  Ooutj>, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr,  Gottj):  In  accordance  with  your  request,  the  department  has 
priven  very  careful  consideration  to  the  bill  H.  R.  5939,  providing  for  experi- 
mental investigations  relating  to  the  stocks  upon  which  to  propagate  fruit, 
nut,  and  ornamental  trees,  and  other  plants. 

The  importance  to  the  nursery  and  fruit  industries  of  this  country  of  the 
investigations  proposed  by  the  bill  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  founda- 
tion of  our  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  citrus,  and  other  fruit  industries 
1?  the  stocks  on  which  the  trees  are  budde<l  or  grafted.  These  stocks  are,  In 
large  part,  seedlings  grown  from  seeds  obtained  from  various  sources.  In 
case  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  In  part  the  plum,  the  sources  of  seed  sup- 
ply are  almost  entirely  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  those  of  continental 
Europe  and  the  Orient.  While  stocks  of  all  these  kinds  are  grown  to  some 
extent  In  this  country,  they  are  produced  largely  from  Imported  seeds,  there 
being  no  suitable  and  adequate  sources  of  supply  of  such  seeds  in  the  United 
States.    Furthermore,  large  quantities  of  seedling  stocks.  In  addition  to  those 
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grown  In  this  country  from  imported  seeds,  are  imported.  More  than  20,000,- 
000  apple  stocks  alone,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds,  were  imported  in  1916 
before  the  trade  was  seriously  interrupted  by  war  conditions.  In  the  case  of 
citrus  stocks,  peaches,  some  plums,  and  other  kinds,  there  are  domestic  sources 
of  seeds  which  are  fairly  adequate  to  our  present  needs. 

In  view  of  the  danger  of  a  failure  of  supply  through  Interference  with  pro- 
duction in  foreign  countries,  such  as  recently  has  been  experienced,  the  neces- 
sity of  developing  domestic  sources  has  become  very  clearly  apparent  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Still  more  important  at  the  present  time  is  the  determination,  through  experi- 
mentation and  study,  of  the  kinds  of  stocks  best  adapted  to  the  different  cli- 
matic, soil,  and  other  environmental  conditions  in  which  our  tree  fruits  are 
being  planted.  While  such  fruits  as  the  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry 
are  grown  under  widely  varying  conditions,  and  require  very  careful  selection 
of  varieties  for  fruiting,  our  nurserymen,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
are  propagating  these  trees  on  single  kinds  of  stocks,  because  these  can  be 
secured,  without  reference  to  their  actual  adaptability  to  different  parts  of 
the  country.  This  situation  with  respect  to  the  durability  of  our  orchards  Is 
due  to  the  lack  of  available  information  regarding  the  stock  requirements  of 
the  different  regions. 

In  the  case  of  the  apple,  the  fact  that  the  French  crab  stock  Is  well  adapted 
lo  European  conditions,  and  fairly  so  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  found 
In  our  Northeastern  States,  Is  not  at  all  indicative  that  it  Is  the  best  stock 
for  propagating  apple  trees  to  be  planted  in  the  mountain  regions  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  in  the  Middle  West,  in  the  Great  Plains,  or  on  the  Pacific 
coast  In  fact,  there  is  very  strong  Indication  that  no  single  apple  stock  Is 
suitable  for  planting  throughout  our  important  apple  districts.  As  such 
ordiards,  when  planted,  are  intended  to  endure  for  from  25  to  100  years  or 
more,  the  question  of  the  suitability  of  the  stock  is  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  farmer  and  to  the  commercial  fruit  grower.  What  is  true  of  the  apple 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  true  of  most  of  the  other  tree  fruits. 

The  necessity  of  restricting,  under  the  Federal  plant  quarantine  act,  the 
Importation  of  much  of  the  nursery  stock  and  other  closely  allied  plant  mate- 
rial brought  into  the  United  States  in  large  quantities,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  additional  dangerous  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases 
which  would  be  destructive  to  our  orchard,  forestry,  and  ornamental  tree  inter- 
ests, gives  added  emphasis  to  this  matter  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that,  in  the  widely  varied  conditions  both  as  to  soil 
and  climate  obtaining  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  not  places 
where  it  will  be  possible  to  grow  stocks  having  all  the  desirable  qualities,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  nurseryman  and  the  orehardist,  of  the  stocks  now  im- 
ported. The  determination  of  proper  methods  of  culture  and  of  handling  the 
stocks  may  contribute  as  much  to  their  quality  and  value  as  the  conditions  of 
the  region  in  which  they  are  grown.  The  problem  involves,  therefore,  not  only 
the  determination  of  the  regions  where  suitable  conditions  exist  but  also  the 
development  of  methods  of  producing  and  handling  stocks. 

Some  of  the  more  conspicuous  features  of  the  fruit-tree  stock  problem  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  To  determine,  through  investigation,  the  best  kinds  of  stocks  for  the  differ- 
ent fruits  when  planted  under  different  climatic,  soil,  and  other  conditions. 

2.  To  determine  the  conditions,  soil,  climatic  and  other,  best  suited  to  the 
growing  of  such  stocks. 

3.  To  determine  the  best  methods  of  growing  and  handling  these  stocks  under 
American  conditions. 

4.  To  encourage  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  mother '  orchards  to 
serve  as  sources  of  domestic  supply  of  fruit-tree  stock  seeds  of  the  different 
kinds. 

These  problems  are  Nation-wide  In  their  scope  and  do  not  admit  of  solution 
by  individual  nurserymen  or  fruit  growers,  nor  can  the  Individual  States,  work- 
lag  indq[)eiideDtly,  accomplish  the  ends  in  view. 

If  this  d^NUtment  is  authorized  to  undertake  such  Investigations  as  are 
outlined  in  H.  R.  5&3Q,  it  could  undoubtedly,  through  Its  existing  forces  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  State  experiment 
itattons  and  individual  farmers,  fruit  growers,  and  nurserymen,  make  rapid 
progress  in  the  direction  of  safeguarding  the  stability  of  our  orchard  industry. 
The  magnitude  of  the  industry  is,  to  some  extent,  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the' 
estimated  value  of  the  1918  crops  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  citrus  fruits  of 
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the  United  States  was  approximately  $280,000,000,  not  taking  into  account  the 
value  of  the  plum,  prune,  cherry,  and  other  fruits.  The  conditions  affecting 
the  ornamental  tree  and  plant  industry  are^ery  similar  to  those  of  the  fruit 
industry.  ^ 

The  sum  of  $30,000  named  in  the  bill  would,  if  appropriated,  make  it  possible 
for  the  department  to  undertake  these  lines  of  work,  to  which  at  present  it  can 
give  only  incidental  attention. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  title  of  the  bill  would  be  more  clearly  indicative  of 
its  purpose  if  it  were  changed  to  read  substantially  as  follows : 

"  To  provide  for  the  investigation  of  stocks  for  use  in  propagating  fruit,  nut, 
and  ornamental  trees  and  other  plants,  and  the  development  of  methods  of  pro- 
ducing and  handling  such  stocks." 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  F.  Houston.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Gould.  In  general,  and  to.be  brief,  I  might  say  that  through- 
out the  central  j)art  of  New  York  State,  as  you  gentlemen  undoubt- 
edly know,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  many 
concerns  engaged  in  the  raising  of  nursery  stock.  It  developed  dur- 
ing the  war  that  our  stock  of  seeds  was  very  much  depleted ;  and  also 
the  fact  developed  that  a  great  percentage  is  imported  from  France 
and  Belgium.  For  that  reason  we  were  tied  up,  and  to-day  the  con- 
dition of  the  industry  and  of  those  who  may  want  to  plant  and  raise 
nursery  stocks  for  sale  to  those  who  may  wish  to  have  the  privilege 
of  raising  fruit,  is  very  much  restricted. 

On  consultation  witn  the  Department  of  Agriculture  I  found  that 
in  all  probability  it  would  not  be  a  great  undertaking,  nor  exceed- 
ingly expensive,  if  by  use  of  some  part  of  the  forest  reserve  or  other 
Government-owned  land  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  we  might 
have  a  small  appropriation  to  institute  the  work  of  finding  what 
types  of  seed,  and  hardy  fruit  trees,  would  be  best  suited  for  various 
parts  of  our  country,  and  in  that  way  help  in  the  production  of  fruit. 

For  that  reason  I  introduced  the  bill,  as  I  have  stated,  and  also 
have  prepared  for  the  committee  a  partial  list  of  men  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  some  of  whom  I  have  seen,  and  from  all  of 
whom  I  have  letters  on  file ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  necessary 
to  cumber  the  records  with  all  the  correspondence  I  have,  but  I  can 
say  that  these  letters  are  all  along  the  same  lines,  and  advocate  the 
benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the  nursery  industry  and  to  the  fi-uit 
growers  of  the  country  if  this  work  might  be  started. 

The  Chairaian.  Who  are  they;  nursery  men,  or  farmers? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  suppose  probably  80  per  cent  are  nurserymen.  Some 
are  farmers.  No,  tney  are  not  80  per  cent  of  them  nurseymen.  I 
should  imagine  about  half  of  them  are  nurserymen,  and  the  balance 
are  farmers  who  are  engaged  in  raising  fruits;  and  they  cover  in 
scope  Illinois,  Pennsylvama,  Minnesota,  West  Virginia,  Michigan, 
Maryland,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Oregon,  California  Tennessee, 
and  Texas. 

If  the  committee  desires  me  to  do  so,  I  would  be  glad  to  read 
extracts  from  some  of  these  letters,  outlining  the  apparent  need  for 
the  starting  of  this  work.  I  have  made  one  or  two  little  notes  here, 
I  have  here  a  letter,  for  instance,  from  Houston,  Tex.,  from  the 
Texas  Nursery  Co.,  in  which  they  say  as  follows: 

The  Importance  of  enc*3nraglng  the  development  of  that  branch  of  horticul- 
ture which  produces  the  best  stocks  for  the  different  sections  of  our  country 
Is  of  incalculable  value,  greatly  extending  the  production  of  one  of  the  coun- 
try's greatest  needs  not  only  in  overcoming  the  high  cost  of  living  but  In  pro- 
**dlng  more  abundantly  the  most  wholesome  and  delicious  articles  of  food. 
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I  read  from  another  letter  (from  Newark,  N.  Y.) : 

Unless  we  do  get  some  help  from  the  Agricultural  Department  very  soon 
there  Is  going  to  he  a  terrible  dearth  In  the  supply  of  a  good  many  of  the  more 
staple  kinds  of  nursery  stock,  both  fruit  and  nut  trees  and  ornamental  trees 
aiKl  deciduous  shrubs  as  well. 

The  rest  of  these  letters,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  all  practically  along 
the  same  line.  They  support  the  contention  which  I  make,  that  this 
country  is  to-day  practically  dependent  upon  the  importation  of 
seeds  m)m  abroad  for  fruit  trees. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  growing  of  nursery  stock  from  seed  be 
made  a  success  commercially  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  To  compete  with  other  countries? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  never  been  able  to  compete  with  our  for- 
eim  competitors  before. 

Mr.  Gould.  As  to  that  I  am  perfectly  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not 
the  personal  knowledge ;  but  I  do  know  of  many  nursery  concerns  in 
my  part  of  New  York  State  which  have  been  successful  in  their  busi* 
ness,  and  from  that  I  assume  they  can  compete. 

The  Chairman.  In  growing  nursery  stock? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  Chairman  has  no  objection,  I  would 
like  to  file  with  the  committee  a  few  typical  letters  which  I  have 
here. 

The^HAiRMAN.  Any  extracts  which  you  have  read  from  the  let- 
ters will  be  included  in  the  printed  reports.  Is  there  anything  in 
addition  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  There  are  some  parts  that  I  did  not  give  that  might 
possibly  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  you  file  the 
letters  with  it.    Thank  you  very  much. 

(A  list  of  correspondents,  together  with  extracts  from  certain 
letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Gould  are  here  printed  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

Swain  Nelson,  Glenvlew,  111. 
J.  Edward  Moon.  Morrisville.  Pa. 
C.  H.  Perkins,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
J.  M.  Pitkin,  jr.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  Pfaender,  jr.,  Newulm,  Minn. 
H.  W.  Miller,  Paw  Pnw,  W.  Va. 
Chas.  E.  Greening,  Monroe,  Mich. 
Ralph  T.  Olcott,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Theodore  J.  Smith.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
W.  M.  Scott,  Hancock,  Md. 
Lu  A.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga. 
W.  M.  Gould.  Newark,  N.  Y. 
E.  N.  Sherman,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 
J.  L.  Pelham,  Leesburg,  Va. 
W.  C.  Reed,  Vincennes,  Ind. 
W.  M.  Pitlcin,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Robt  P^yle,  West  Grove.  Pa. 
Geo.  T.  Powell,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Pllkington,  Portlang,  Greg. 
C.  S.  MiUiken,  Ijos  Angeles,  Calif. 
Thos.  A.  McBeth,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
R.  D.  Underwood,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
E.  B.  Drake,  Winchester,  Tenn. 
C.  H.  Andrews,  Faribault,  Minn. 
C.  SoDderegger,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 
J.  B.  Barnes,  YalesviUe,  Conn. 
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We  are  very  glad,  indeed,  to  know  that  such  a  bill  Is  being  presented,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  It  will  be  passed.  We  take  the  position  that  since  the  Gov- 
ernment will  soon  prohibit  the  importation  of  fruit-tree  stocks,  that  it  should 
stand  the  cost  of  experimenting  and  find  some  place  where  they  can  be 
grown  as  well  as  in  France. 


Without  consulting  them,  which  I  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  do,  I 
can  not  report  the  views  of  all  the  nurserymen  who  are  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation, but  I  can  not  Imagine  any  reason  fqr  any  nurser>'man  opposing  the 
bill.  I  can  see  very  many  reasons  why  every  nurseryman  should  favor  It. 
Order  No.  37  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  prohibits  the  Importation  of 
the  raw  materials  on  which  we  have  depended  In  the  past,  with  the  exception 
of  fruit-tree  seedlings  and  rose-stocks.  The  latter  have  been  grown  in  this 
<?ountry  for  a  good  many  years,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  duplicate  the 
favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  which  have  enabled  French  growei^ 
to  supply  a  quality  that  American  nurserymen  have  been  willing  to  import 
at  prices  higher  than  asked  for  .American  seedlings  of  the  same  kinds.  If, 
as  some  nurserymen  think,  rose-stocks  and  fruit-tree  seedlings  will,  after  a 
time,  be  added  to  the  list  of  things  excluded,  then  It  Is  of  serious  Importance 
to  the  nursery  and  orchard  interests  of  the  country,  that  provisions  be  made 
for  producing  here  raw  materials  of  satisfactory  quality.  That  undertaking 
will  be  necessarily  largely  exi)orimental  and  expensive,  and  it  Is  doubtful  tiiat 
it  will  be  undertaken  by  private  enterprises.  It  would  seem  to  be  no  more  than 
reasonable  for  the  Government  to  undertake  this  work  and  to  demonstrate 
ability  to  grow  here'  the  materials  formerly  imported  and  now  excluded.  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
will  heartily  support  this  bill. 

Anyone  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  and  in  touch  with  the  situation 
will  recognize  the  tremendous  importance  of  this  bill,  not  only  to  nuvserymen 
but  to  the  orchardlsts.  During  war  years  there  were  small  supplies  of  seed- 
lings grown  in  France,  and  Importations  were  difficult  and  limited  In  quantity. 
We  are  Just  now  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  that,  when  we  have  a  marked 
shortage  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  and  an  enormous  demand.  Prices  for  all 
fruit  trees  are  very  high,  but  evidently  there  are  very  few  to  be  had. 

Even  though  there  should  be  no  further  restrictions  put  upon  Importation, 
still  the  very  fact  that  ornamentals  are  excluded,  while  fruit  stocks  can  be 
Imported,  can  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  French  growers,  whose 
moderate  supplies  this  season  are  going  to  their  European  allies  Instead  of 
coming  to  this  country.  And  while  we  grow  seedlings,  though  not  of  the 
quality  and  value  of  those  imported,  yet  we  have  to  depend  upon  foreign 
countries  for  the  seeds,  and  largely  upon  France.  And  it  Is  significant  to 
note  that  the  crop  of  these  Is  "  not  sufficient  to  spare  any  to  American  buy- 
ers." Only  last  month  there  was  held  in  Paris  an  international  horticultural 
conference,  at  which  the  American  market  was  discussed,  and  while  no  formal 
action  was  taken  to  our  disadvantage,  we  draw  Ine^dtable  conclusions  from 
the  circumstances  and  facts  known  to  us. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  come  to  Washington  at  any  time 
to  talk  with  you  about  this  bill  and  to  give  you  any  information  that  you 
may  want 

Friday,  December  12,  1919 — ^Afternoon  Session  Continued. 

STATEHEirr  OF  DB.  WHUAU  A.  TATLOK,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BIT- 
BEAU  OF  PLANT  INBUSTBT,  DEFABTUENT  OF  AOBICTnTTJBE— 
Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Taylor,  will  you  tell  us  about  item  106,  "  for 
continuing  the  necessary  improvements  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
general  experimental  farm  and  agricultural  station  on  the  Arlington 
estate?" 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  That  is  the  appropriation  under  which  we^  maintain 
our  Arlington  experiment  farm  in  Virginia,  just  across  the  river.    We 
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tre  asking  for  an  increase  here  of  $5,000  to  meet  increased  costs  of 
maintenance  due  actually  chiefly  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  next  item? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  In  item  107,  page  101,  "for  investigations  in  foreign 
seed  and  plant  introduction,"  we  are  asking  for  a  total  actual  increase 
of  $31,500.  We  are  asking  for  certain  new  language,  which  is  shown 
in  italics,  which,  in  brief ,  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  acquire  bv  gift,  devise,  or  by  purchase  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$1  for  each  site  tne  sites  now  occupied  by  field  stations  at  Chico,  Calif.y 
80  acres;  at  Bellingham,  Wash.,  60  acres;  at  Buena  Vista,  Fla.,  and 
Savannah,  Ga.,  25  acres  and  46  acres,  respectively.  All  of  them  now, 
with  the  exception  of  Savannah,  have  for  many  years  been  in  use  as 
field  stations  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  you  can  run  this  130  acres  in  Chico  without 
increase  in  appropriation.  How  much  is  it  going  to  take  if  you  add 
this  80  acres  1 

Dr.  Tayix)R.  That  is  all  included  in  this.  There  is  no  increase  at 
ill  of  the  acreage ;  it  is  merely  transfer  of  title. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  had  authoritv  to  buy  130  acres  in  1918? 

Dr.  Tayix>r.  Yes,  sir.  Historically  it  came  about  in  this  way :  The 
work  was  authorized  to  be  undertaken  and  was  undertaken  on  the 
basis  of  land  purchased  by  a  group  of  citizens  at  Chico,  who  deeded 
it  in  trust  to  tne  director  of  the  California  Exj>eriment  Station.  He 
leased  it  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  99  years,  I  think  it  was, 
for  such  use  as  tms.  It  would  be  quite  a  long  story  to  detail  it  alL 
That  is  the  substance  of  it.  Then  upon  our  recommendation  Con- 
gress a  number  of  years  later  authorized  the  purchase  of  130  acres 
additional.  That  land  was  purchased,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  im- 
proved to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  for  fully  effective  use ^  so  that  we, 
actually  have  in  use  all  of  this  land  the  title  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  acquire. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is,  the  80  acres  that  you  are  talking  about  is 
included  in  the  130  acres? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  we  own  130  acres,  and  it  is  proposed  to  acquire 
by  gift  of  one  dollar  compensation  the  80  acres  which  we  hold  under 
a  99-year  lease. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  99-year  lease  that  I  said  you  did  not 
have  the  authority  to  make. 

Dr.  Tatlor.  I  did  not  remember  that  your  opinion  extended  to  the 
lease.    I  thought  we  were  discussing  the  question  of  title. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  complete  your  state- 
ment, Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Tatix>r.  I  think  half  an  hour  more,  Mr.  Chairman.  These  ac- 
quisitions of  title  do  not  involve  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $4. 

Mr.  Ander.on.  You  have  actually  got  the  land  but  you  have  not 
got  the  title ;  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Dr.  Tayix)R.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  buildings  owned  by  the  Government 

on  this  land  ? 
Dr.  TAYiiOR.  Yes;  at  the  Chico  station,  gardens,  buildings,  and 

equipment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  condition  of  title  on  these  other  places  ? 

Dr.  TATiiOR.  In  the  case  of  Bellingham,  the  holding,  I  think,  is 
under  a  99-year  lease.    It  is  under  a  long-term  lease.    The  site  at 
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Buena  Vista  is  under  a  deed  of  trust  to  the  director  of  the  Florida 
Experiment  Station  for  lease  to  the  department  and  is  under  a  long 
lease ;  t  think  99  years. 

The  Savannah  station  of  25  acres  is,  I  think,  under  a  99-year  lease. 
It  is  a  long  lease,  the  title  being  held  by  a  trustee,  to  whom  the  donor 
deeded  it  in  order  that  it  might  be  available  for  our  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  limitation  upon  that  deed  of  trust 
at  all  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  case  of  the  Bellingham  deed  of  trust,  my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  a  plant-introduction  garden. 
I  do  not  recall  the  exact  wording. 

In  the  case  of  Chico,  my  recollection  is  that  there  is  no  limitation. 
In  the  other  two  my  recollection  is  that  there  is  no  limitation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not  vote,  if  I 
knew  it,  for  anjr  proposition  for  the  Grovernment  to  take  over  and 
operate  land  which  was  subject  to  conditions.  I  would  not  vote  for 
such  a  proposition  if  I  knew  it.  Of  course,  if  I  did  not  know  it,  I 
suppose  it  would  not  hurt  me  any.  There  is  every  legal  reason 
and  pjolitical  reason  why  the  Government  should  not  take  property 
that  is  subject  to  conditions.  If  we  can  not  enter  this  property 
under  conditions  which  make  it  possible  to  use  that  in  any  way  in 
which  we  think  it  is  proper  to  use  it,  we  ought  not  to  have  it;  and, 
as  I  said  before,  I  wUl  not  willingly  vote  one  nickel  for  any  propo- 
sition which  involves  the  Government's  taking  title  to  land  which  is 
not  absolutely  subject  to  its  control  for  any  and  every  purpose. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  my  impression  th^t  in  most  of  these  cases,  at 
least,  that  condition  can  be  met.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  they  can 
in  every  case,  for  the  donors  are  in  three  of  these  cases  in  position  to 
redeed  without  condition ;  as  to  the  other  case  I  am  not  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Would  such  action  result  in  the  establishment  of 
stations  which  we  would  be  obliged  to  maintain  at  a  large  expense  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  does  not  in  any  way  change  the  status  oi  these 
stations  in  so  far  as  our  improvement  or  use  or  them  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  does  to  this  extent,  doesn't  jt,  Doctor,  that, 
having  taken  a  lease  or  contract  based  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
continuance  of  the  station,  the  moral  obligation  is  there  to  maintain 
it  for  the  period  or  term  for  which  we  took  it? 

Dr.  TayijOr.  The  99  years  covers  that,  in  so  far  as  we  can  look 
forward  to  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Haugen  is  inquiring  into  the  proposition  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  tied  uj)  to  a  more  or  less  continuous 
and  almost  perpetual  expense  for  maintenance  of  these  stations, 
whether  we  want  to  or  not.  If  we  have  got  them  under  a  99-year 
lease,  or  some  lease,  conditional  upon  our  carrying  on  certain  work 
out  there,  we  are  morally  obligatea,  of  course,  to  carry  on  that  work 
during  the  period. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  question,  then,  is  of  policy;  is  it  wise  to  em- 
Inrk  upon  this  policy? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  so^  far  as  the  continuance  of  the  work  or  its  de- 
velopment or  enlargement  is  concerned,  I  think  it  would  be  exactly 
as  it  is.  Congress  could  at  any  time,  if  title  rested  here,  without 
ethical  or  other  breach,  close  up  these  stations  and  dispose  of  the 
lands  in  such  way  as  might  be  deemed  best  at  the  time. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  ask  it  of  the  solicitor,  but  he  is  not  here.  You  put  these  bund- 
in^  on  this  property  that  you  lease  for  ^  years.  Who  owns  the 
bmldings? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  do. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Suppose  we  abandon  the  project,  would  that  still 
be  true? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  it  has  not  been 
accepted. 

Dr.  Taylc«.  No;  this  is  a  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  The  99-year  lease  is  an  arrangement  between  the 
department  and  the  dcmors? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  that  is  an  administrative  matter. 

We  are  asking  for  the  omission  of  the  language  providing  $50,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  detention  station.  An  excellent  site 
bas  been  purchased  for  this  purpose  about  15  miles  out  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  vou  pay  for  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  paid  $10,000  for  50  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  about  14  miles  out  in  Maryland. 

The  Chairman.  Which  direction? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Toward  Baltimore,  fronting  on  the  Baltimore,  Wash- 
in^on  &  Annapolis  trolley. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  near  Beltsville? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Near  Bell  Station.  It  is  about  2J  or  3  miles  east  of 
Beltsville,  on  a  warmer  soil,  a  soilmore  suitable  for  the  handling 
of  the  wide  range  of  plants  which  we  have. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  must  be  somewhere  near  the  animal  farm. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  about  2^  or  3  miles  from  the  Beltsville  farm  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  is  an  excellent  piece  of  land 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  $200  an  acre  for  that  land? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ("h AIRMAN.  Is  land  that  high  there  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  It  rents  for  cash  rental  on  that  basis,  where 
rented  in  that  vicinity.  This  was  a  piece  of  land  which  had  been 
occupied  for  28  years  by  a  very  efficient  farmer  who  came  back  to 
Maryland  from  South  Dakota  and  put  into  effect  a  three-crop  rota- 
tion, with  potatoes,  com,  and  clover.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  land, 
in  excellent  condition  for  our  purpose.  Of  course  we  needed  high- 
grade  land  in  condition  for  immediate  use. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  prevailing  price  in  that  vicinity? 

Dr.  Taylor*  Yes ;  for  choice  selections. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  improvements  on  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  are  excellent  fences,  but  no  buildings  on  this 
portion  of  that  tract. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  108,  "For  the  purchase,  propa- 
eation,  testing,  and  distribution  of  new  and  rare  seeds ;  for  the  inves- 
tigation and  improvement  of  gra&ses,  alfalfa,  clover,  and  other  forage 
crops."    Do  you  propose  to  segregate  that  amount  into  two  items  ? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  In  108  we  recommend  the  separation  of  the  two  fea- 
tures which  have  been  carried  in  a  single  item,  namely,  the  purchase, 
propagation,  testing,  and  distribution  of  new  and  rare  seeos — ^these 
are  field  seeds — ^and  the  general  forage  crop  work. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  make  that  suggestion? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  interest  of  the  clearer  expi-ession  of  the  purpose 
of  the  appropriation.  This  is  the  only  place  in  the  bill  where  we  have 
a  seed  distribution  provided  for  in  a  paragraph  along  with  investi- 
gational work. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  result  in  setting  up  two  offices  in  place 
of  one  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  it  will  involve  no  increase  of  any  character. 
It  will  not  increase  the  expense  of  any  character  or  the  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  increase? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Under  the  investigational  paragraph,  which  is  110, 
the  same  character  of  investigational  work  as  was  carried  previously 
under  the  joint  item  is  contemplated. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  no  increase? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  for  distribution.  We  do  ask  for  an  increase  in 
the  investigational  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  the  price  of  seed  has  advanced.  Can  you 
meet  the  demands  and  requirements  for  seed  with  this  amount? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  feel  that  we  can  cope  adequately  with  the  situation 
as  the  prices  stand. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  prices  compare  with  those  of  last  year  f 

Dr.  Taylor.  Thev  are  very  materially  higher  for  clover  and  alfalfa, 
but  I  think  rather  lower  on  the  grain  sorgnums^  kafir,  and  those  for- 
age crops  of  which  there  has  been  a  large  crop  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sending  out  new  and  rare  seeds? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  been  sending  out  mostly  alfalfa 
and  Sudan  grass  for  a  number  of  years? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  adding  new  seeds  to  the  list? 

Dr.  Taylor.  As  a  new  strain  or  type  is  developed  to  the  point 
where  it  appears  unquestionably  an  improvement,  the  seed  is  dis- 
tributed. Take,  for  instance,  the  Great  Northern  bean,  which  was 
included  for  the  first  time  last  year  in  the  distribution  and  which 
was  sent  particularly  to  Montana  and  Idaho. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  a  list  of  the  seeds  sent  out? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Packages  of  new  and  rare  forage-crop  seeds  distributed  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress,  1918-19, 

Alfalfa : 

Dakota 4,  .345 

Grimm   2, 820 

Do 4.221 

Kansas 15, 020 

Peruvian 1, 225 

Clover,  red ^ 

CJowpeas: 

Brabham 1 13. 130 

Early  Buff 220 

Grolt 480 
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FrtJrita 6,545 

Heldbenns,  G.  N , 1,325 

Held  peas: 

Bangalla 3, 925 

Carleton 3, 710 

Kaiser 12, 175 

Paragon 

Kaflr,  D.  B.  H 1  2,940 

Millet,  kursk 1, 850 

Milo,  yellow 350 

Natal  grass 960 

Rhodes  grass 420 

Sorghum: 

Dakota  amber 470 

Freed 50 

Orange 

Red  amber 4, 470 

Sumac 2, 620 

Soy  l>eans: 

BUoxl 2,623 

B.  E 1 805 

Haberlandt -'. 9,160 

Hahto 

Ito  San 4, 200 

M.  Y 2,  520 

Manchu 4,  565 

Peking 80 

Tokio 1, 360 

Virginia 5,000 

Wilson  5 3, 140 

Sudan  grass 57, 575 

Sweet  clover: 

White 1,7^5 

Yellow 30 

Velvet  beans: 

Bush 1,206 

Georgia 100 

Osc 9, 675 

Total 186.575 

Packages  of  new   and  rare   forage-crop  seeds   distributed   on  miscellaneous 

requests. 
Alfalfa : 

Dakota 50 

Grimm  (2-pound) 185 

Grimm  (4-ponnd) 74 

Kansas 330 

Peruvian 34 

Clover,  Red 49 

Cowpeas: 

Brabham 189 

Early  Buff 29 

Groit 7 

Feterita 66 

Field  beans.  Great  Northern 9 

Field  peas,  Bangalla 86 

Field  peas,  Carleton 64 

Field  peas.  Kaiser 84 

Kafir 57 

iWlet,  Kursk 44 

MHo,  yeDow 83 

Natal  grass 29 

Rhodes  grass 96 
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Sorghum  : 

Dakota  Amber 28 

Freed 7 

Red  amber 4 

Sumac 2 

Soybeans : 

Blloxi 83 

Black*  eyebrow 73 

Haberlandt 99 

Hahto 133 

ItoSan 8 

Mammoth  yellow 66 

Manchu 28 

Peking 7 

Tokio 14 

Virginia 73 

Wilson   5 49 

Sudan  grass 587 

Sweet  clover: 

White 102 

Yellow 11 

Velvet  beans: 

Bush 1 - 170 

Georgia 77 

Osceola 43 

Total 3, 179 

Quart  packages  of  improvea  types  of  cotton  seed  distributed  through  congres- 
sional cooperation  1918-19, 

Acala 7. 200 

Columbia 8,775 

Dixie 7. 600 

Durango 29, 175 

Holdon 6,300 

Ijone   Star 26,  225 

Meade 900 

Trice 25,505 

Total 111,  680 


DISTRIBiniON    OF   HALF-BUSHEL   PACKAGER    (10    QUARTS   TO    HALF-BUSHEL). 

Acala 113 

(Columbia 76 

Dixie . 82 

Durango 144 

Holdon 3 

Lone   Star 804 

Trice 227 

Total _       1, 449 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  research  paragraph  (item  110)  we  propose 
material  increases  for  the  investigation  of  these  important  livestock 
supporting  crops.  The  first  item  is  an  estimated  increase  of  $13,000 
to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  labor  and  materials  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  experimental  work  on  forage  crops  carried  on  on  tne  existing 
basis  by  the  various  field  stations  of  tnis  bureau.  The  reason  for 
that  is  clear,  I  think,  in  view  of  the  increased  costs  of  conducting 
such  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  add  to  the  list  that  you 
are  now  sending  out? 
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Dr.  Tayu)r,  That  is  on  page  104,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  language  in  108. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  add  to  it? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  We  add  no  new  language.  We  merely  split  the  para- 
graph into  two  parts. 

Tne  Chamman.  How  much  more  money  is  required? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Our  estimate  covers  $68,000  of  new  money  for  the 
items  as  they  show  on  page  104. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  had  $139,780  for  the  two  items. 
Xow  you  ask  for  $56,600  for  the  seed  item  and  $148,480  for  the  forage 
crop  work. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  second  and  largest  item  is  $30,000  for  pasture 
investigations,  especially  with  reference  to  the  southern  coastal  plain 
region. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  next  year  $205,000  for  the 
two  items,  109  and  110,  for  which  $139,780  is  appropriated  this  year? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  or  an  increase,  including  transfers  to  the  statu- 
tory roll,  of  $68,000.  The  largest  item  in  that  increase  is  $30,000  for 
pasture  investigations  in  the  southern  coastal  plains. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  new,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  new  work.  It  is  work  which  we  have  only  been 
able  to  look  at  and  attack  in  b  very  incidental  way  heretofore,  and  it 
involves  the  determination  ol  the  forage  producing  capacity  of  75,- 
000,000  acres  of  cut-over  land  in  the  South,  where  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  develop  an  enduring  and  stable  live-stock  industry.  There 
are  some  possibilities  of  livestock  production  on  the  range  basis,  but, 
apparently,  every  live-stock  enterprise  must  have  a  tilled  crop  nucleus 
to  tide  it  through  shortages  of  pasture  and  range  feed.  The  pasture 
problem  of  that  region  is  not  solved,  and  we  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  undertake  investigations  aloujg  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industrv? 

Dr. .  l^AYLOR.  Yes,  sir.  We  carry  the  crop  and  pasture  investi- 
gations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  what  States  is  this  land  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  land  starts  in  North  Carolina  and  reaches 
around  into  the  eastern  part  of  Texas  through  the  whole  coastal 
plain. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  that  is  true,  there  must  be  a  very  wide  varia- 
tion of  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  but  not  nearly  so  great  as  there  would  be  in  a 
straight  strip  from  east  to  west  across  the  country  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  impression  is  that  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry has  been  carrying  on  some  experiments  in  the  South  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  possibility  of  beef  production  and  incidentally 
solve  the  problem  of  forage.  What  is  going  to  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  work  you  are  proposing  and  what  they  are  doing? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Our  work  is  the  production  of  crops.  Their  work 
is  their  utilization. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  we  started  out  with  cattle,  then,  we  got  the 
cart  before  the  horse  apparently. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  In  logical  order;  yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  it  struck  me  that  way  at  the  time. 

Is  this  section  of  the  country  settled  up  now,  or  is  it  open  and  unin- 
habited  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  scatteringly  settled  along  the  railroads,  and  in 
places  farming  is  being  attempted — has  been  attempted  here  and 
there.  Many  effoi-ts  have  failed.  Occasionally  one  has  succeeded. 
It  is  a  great  national  asset.  It  appears  to  have  essential  productive- 
ness, which  nobody  knows  how  to  materialize  or  bring  through. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  had  an  impression  for  some  time  that  the  greatest 
possibility -in  increasing  the  meat  supply  was  in  the  South,  but  I  do 
not  just  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  any  results  from  this  investiga- 
tion. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Beef  production,  primarily,  so  far  as  we  know  any- 
thing of  beef  production,  rests  on  grass  or  pasture,  which  is  the 
cheapest  feed  that  grows.  The  animal  does  the  harvesting.  The 
basic  question  here  is  whether  the  number  of  cattle  that  can  be  carried 
on  it  during  the  better  feed  periods  of  the  year  can  be  maintained 
through  the  year  with  forage  crops  which  can  be  grown  on  the  better 
soils  under  modern  tillage  methods  right  there  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Suppose  you  find  out  that  you  can  raise  grass  down 
there,  that  you  can  raise  enough  grass  to  carry  you  over  your  pjeriod 
of  scant  growth,  what  are  you  going  to  do  next?  That  is  an  inter- 
esting problem,  and  when  you  solve  it  what  are  you  going  to  do- 
about  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  stockmen  of  that  region,  if  satisfied  that  a  de- 
pendable adequate  supply  of  feed  can  be  grown,  will,  I  think,  take 
care  of  that  phase  of  it.  That  is  our  judginent.  They  are  ready 
waiting.  They  are  investing;  they  are  plunging  in  experimentation 
of  their  own.  Some  of  them  have  had  heavy  losses.  A  few  of 
them  appear  to  be  making  progress. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  any  of  the  States  in  which  these  lands  occur 
makingany  investigations  along  this  line ? 

Dr.  jTaylor.  Not  adequate  investigations.  It  is  a  big  regional 
problem.  It  has  been  so  big  that  no  State  has  undertaken  to  tackle  it 
effectively. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  it  is  simply  a  question  of  determining  whether 
grass  will  grow  down  there  or  not,  it  is  not  a  very  big  problem,  it 
strikes  me. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  a  tremendously  big  problem  in  so  far  as  we 
have  knowledge  of  the  dependability  and  reliability  of  grasses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  a  question  of  the  possibility  of  developing 
the  kinds  of  grasses  that  will  grow  there  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Of  finding  them  and  getting  them  there  and  trying 
them  out  and  determining  whether  they  will  grow.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  forage  plants,  particularly  the  legumes.  It  is  a  country  in 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  alfalfa  or  red  clover  will 
succeed  at  all,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  crops  that 
will  succeed  there  if  properly  balanced. 

The  next  item,  $15,000  for  red-clover  investigations,  is  one  of 
outstanding  importance  in  view  of  the  progressive  decline  of  red- 
clover  acreage  in  the  Middle  Western  and  Northern  States.  The 
figures  of  acreage  and  of  yield  during  the  last  20  years  show  a  pro- 
gressive decline,  due  to  trouble  in  getting  stands,  trouble  in  main- 
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taining  stands,  so-called  winter  killing,  some  of  which  probably  is 
actualty  winter  killing  and  some  of  wnich  is  possibly  ascribable  to 
the  use  of  imported  seed  from  the  southern  European  countries  like 
Italy,  which  is  not  suited  to  our  colder  climates. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  say  red  clover,  are  all  of  the  clovers 
that  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  in- 
cluded under  red  clover? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  both  medium  and  mammoth.  The  corner  stone 
of  our  fertility  in  the  Middle  West,  from  the  Great  Plains  eastward, 
is  red  clover.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  attack — so  difficult  that  the 
States  have  not  attacked  it.  We  believe  the  time  has  come  when  it 
must  be  attacked  if  we  are  not  to  witness  a  gradual  decline  of  soil 
fertility  in  our  com  and  wheat  lands,  particularly  our  winter-wheat 
producing  territory,  and  therefore  an  increased  dependence  upon 
commercial  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Ajnderson.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  farming,  and 
may  be  this  is  an  absurd  Question,  but  1  had  an  impression  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  reauction  in  clover  acreage  is  the  increased 
use  of  alfalfa  and  other  legumes — cow  peas  and  all  that  sort  of 
stuff — and  the  use  of  corn  feeder.  In  the  country  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  while  we  recognize,  of  course,  that  clover  has  great  ad- 
vantages in  soil  improvement  and  so  forth,  it  is  more  or  less  pre- 
carious, and  always  has  been,  owing  to  special  difficulties.  Hence  a 
good  many  p)eople  are  siloing  their  corn,  raising  cow  peas,  raising 
crops  of  that  sort  which  perhaps  are  not  so  precarious. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  you  are  right  so  far  as  Minnesota  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  Wisconsin  are  concerned;  but  vour  farmers 
have  not  experienced  the  difficulties  that  the  corn-belt  farmers  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  southern  Michigan  (which  latter  is  not 
distinctly  corn-belt  country),  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  further  east, 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  have  ex- 
perienced. It  is  in  our  judgment  a  big  practical  agricultural  ques- 
tion which  needs  solution. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  seeking  now  in  this  project  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  decline? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  firet  ^p,  and  the  next  step  will  be  the 
OTercoming  of  those  causes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  might  find  those  causes  to  be  such  that  it 
would  be  disadvantageous  U>  try  to  overcome  them. 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  that  should  develop,  then  we  could  stop  there  and 
proceed  in  some  other  direction  with  some  other  crop;  but  clover 
nts  into  thel  small-grain  rotation  as  no  other  legume  does  in  the 
com  belt,  and  the  mrmer  hardly  knows  how  to  get  along  without 
clover,  except  to  the  extent  that  ne  can  buy  and  apply  fertilizer,  and 
there  is  a  limit  to  which  he  can  go  in  that  direction  without  reducing 
harmfully  the  humus  content  of  his  soil. 

The  rwnaining  item  in  the  paragraph,  for  which  there  is  an  in- 
crease, is  $10,000  for  investigations  looking  to  increasing  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  semiarid  range  lands.  The  only  probable  improve- 
ment of  those  ranges  with  respect  to  their  yield  of  forage  appears 
to  be  the  discovery  and  introduction  of  plants  which  can  be  brought 
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from  countries  having  similar  conditions.  Plants  which  have  shown 
ability  to  take  hold  and  persist  and  spread  come  mostly  from  coun- 
tries possessing  similar  conditions,  and  we  feel  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  determine  whether  crops  can  be  obtained  that  will  take 
hold,  thrive,  endure,  and  spread  in  the  semiarid  range  country. 

The  Chairman.  Has  quack  grass  been  tried  out  in  the  semiarid 
regions? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Quack  grass  is  a  troublesome  pest  in  certain  parts 
of  North  Dakota  where  they  want  to  raise  wheat  rather  than  grass. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  the  dry  section  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  in  the  extremely  dry  section.  That  is  more  in 
the  moist  spots  that  get  the  run-off  from  the  higher  ground. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  next  item? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  believe  that  completes  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  Item  111,  page  105,  "  for  general  administrative 
expenses  connected  with  the  above-mentioned  lines  of  investigation.'^ 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  no  change  in  that,  I  believe.  The  congres- 
sional seed  distribution,  item  112,  page  106,  stands  as  it  was  last 
year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Was  there  any  increase  last  year  in  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  As  it  is  this  year,  I  should  say.  The  appix>priation 
was  increased  for  this  year  and  the  estimate  carries  the  same  amount 
for  next  year — ^20,000  vegetable  and  2,000  flower  packages.  It  in- 
creases the  allotment  a  third  from  last  year. 

That  would  be  the  minimum.  Of  course  that  w^ould  be  determined 
largely  by  the  crop  yet  to  be  grown,  but  we  feel  that  the  highest 
prices  for  vegetable  seeds  are  past,  and  that  unless  there  should  be  a 
disastrous  season  in  1920  the  quotas  could  be  somewhat  increased 
over  those  of  the  current  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
usual  allotment? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Demonstrations  on  Reclamation  Projects. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  administer  an  item  for  demonstrations  on  recla- 
mation projects,  page  271,  for  which  no  increase  is  asked.  The 
amount  is  decreased  by  the  transfer  of  one  clerk  to  the  statutory 
roll  now  on  this  work.  That  is  the  demonstration  work  upon  the 
Grovernment  reclamation  projects,  which  carries  to  the  farmers  there 
the  results  of  the  work  done  at  the  field  stations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  page  271,  item  1,  "  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  aid  in  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  the  Government  reclamation  projects.'^  That  comes 
under  your  bureau? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Prk\';ention  of  Plant-Dust  Explosions  and  Fires. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That,  I  believe,  is  all.  There  is  an  item  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  285, 
paragraph  13,  the  dust-explosion  investigation. 

The  (jHAiRMAN.  Does  that  come  under  your  bureau? 
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Dr.  Tatlor.  a  small  portion  of  it  does ;  $5,000  of  the  $100,000  esti- 
mated for  would  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which 
does  the  technical  work  of  the  smut-dust  determinations,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  experimental  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry ;  study- 
ing the  causes  of  these  explosions  and  devising  methods  of  prevent- 
mg  them.  That  will  be  discussed,  I'  assume,  in  detail  by  Dr.  Alsberg, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  which  has  the  larger  share  in  it. 

I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Ta^W.    It  \s  now 
nearlv  6  o'clock,  we  will  recess. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  December  13,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Activities  under  lump-fund  itetns,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


latTstieatioos  of  plant  diseases: 

general  laboratory  investigations 

Bacterial  diseases  of  wheat 

Bacterial  diseases  of  com 

Bacterial  wilt  of  cucurbits.,  

Bacterial  wilt  of  tobacco ..W. 

Tot»ccoroot-r^  and  similar  diseasM  in  Southern 'states! 

Patbolopical  coUections 

Plant  disease  survey !!!!!.! .' .' 


Total. 


Fruit  disease  investigations: 

^fM'al  orchard  diseases 

Titms  and  subtropical  fruit  diseases 

Orape  and  small  fniit  diseases ' '. 

Orchard  sprarini?  experiments.. ,'! ." 

Fruit  rots  and  spots 

Physiological  fruit  diseases. ....'.'..'. 

Patholorical  inspection  of  fruits  during  pr'ot^e'sses  ormarketing! 


Allotment, 
1920. 


$16,500 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
6,000 
5,000 
10,000 
9,520 


62,020 


Total. 


Citrus  canker  eradication 

InT^igations  in  forest  pathology: 

HsMses  of  ornamental  and  shade  trees. 
Patbolorical  problems  in  wood  conservatiozi 

Forest  tree  diseases 

Imported  and  epidemic  tree  diseases. ..." 


Total. 


^^te-pine  blister  rust  control 

^te.*™^^'  *"**  'orage  crop  disease  Investigations: 

Urtton  diseases 

Truck  crop  di<ieases 

Forage  crop  diseases ! 

Advisory  extenfdon  work i  *.!!!.!  I !..........  \ 

Patholoeical   inspection   of   vegetables' duHnKprooesse's'o? 
marketing .. 


20,275 
15,260 
21,500 

5,800 
11,600 

6,500 


80,935 


196,320 


R,335 
17,440 
32,790 
23,750 


82,315 


220,728 


3,700 

67,850 

3,660 

4,120 

H,470 


I    Increase 
Estimate,    (roman)  or 
1921.       I    decrease 
:     {italic). 


$16,500 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
6,000 
5,000 
10,000 
24,520 


$15,000 


77,020 


15,000 


20,275 

15,260 

21,500 

5,800 

11,600 

6,500 

7,000 


7,000 


87,935 


1111,320 


7,000 
SS^OOQ 


8,335 
17,440 
32, 79(» 
23,750 


« 82,315 


1220,728 


Total. 


87,800 


^J^y^  >1  ^gy  and  breeding  investigations: 

Ttttlng  farms  on  Indian  resen  atijns 

l«te  rilture  and  breeding 

Smyrna  fig  culture [' 

wDs  fareedloff  and  testing 

Diy-iand  arboriculture 

luioellaneaus 


3,700 

77,850 

7,160 

4,120 

18,470 


10,000 
3, 50G 


10,000 


« 111,300 


23,500 


10,000 

14,500 

4,500 

15,400 

2,000 

2,060 


10,000 

14,500 

4,500 

15,400 

2,000 

2,060 


Total. 


48,460 


•48,460 


l[5^e«  fl,«00  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 
'UKtudes  $1,200  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 


« Includes  $6,660  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 
*  Includes  $2,400  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 
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Activities  under  lump-fund  items^  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry — Gontlnaed. 


Project. 


^i]  bacteriology  and  plant  nutrition  InTestlKations: 

Distribution  and  study  of  legume  bacteiia 

Investigations  in  soil  bacteriology 

Plant-nutrition  investigations 


Total. 


Soil  fertility  investigations: 

MaintMumoe  of  soil  fertility 

Causes  of  unproductive  sous 

Transformation  and  formation  of  soil  humus  by  biodiemical 

factors 

Origin  of  organic  constituents  in  soils 

Means  for  improvement  of  unproductive  soils. . .  .^ 

Effect  of  f ertUizers  ajid  soi  1  amendments 


Total. 


Crop  acclimatization  investigations: 

Aoclimatieation,  adaptation,  and  breeding  of  cotton , 
Acclimatization,  adaptation,  and  extensi^  of  com. . 
Acclimatization  and  adaptation  of  tropical  plants. . . 

Prod  uctlon  of  fl  ber  for  Innder  twine 

Plax  fiber  production 

Hemp  fiber  production 

Phormium  (New  Zealand  flax)  production 

Miscellaneous  fl  ber  investigations 


Total. 


Drug  plant,  poisonous  plant,  physiological,  and  fermentation  in- 
vestigations: 

Drug  and  related  plan ts  and  the i r  products 

Poisonous  plant  investigations 

Physiological  and  fermentation  investigations 


Total. 


Agricultural  tedmologr  invMtif ations: 

Free-!ivine  and  p  anMnfesting  nematodes. 

Fiber  techno'ogy 

Investij^ation  of  asricu'tura)  apparatus 

Misce'laneous  blo'ogica'  techno'ojry 

Study  of  Hawaiian  fun^i  other  than  cane. 


Allotment, 
1930. 


Tota'. 


Blophjrslcal  investigations: 

Cooperative  biophysica'  investi^tiont. 
Special  biophysica*'  investigations 


Tota', 


Seed-testing  laboratories: 

Seed  testing 

Seed  purity  and  vlta'ity  inve-^tlgatlons . 

Adn*ttfated-seed  investigations 

Enforcement  of  seed-importation  act.. . 


Tota'. 


Cereal  investieations: 

Production  and  improvement  of  cereals 

Corn  improvement 

Cerea*  and  flax  tiltai^e  rotation  investigations. 

Cerea'-disease  In  v««tigntions 

Blacl;  and  stripe  rust  investigations 

Barberry  eradication 

Com  root  and  sta  k  diseases 


Total. 


Control  of  taVe-all,  flag  smut,  and  other  cereal  diseases. 


Tobacco  investigations! 

New  Eng  and  cigar-wrapper  tobacco  mvestlgatlons. 

Maryland  export  tobacco  investigations 

Hurley  tobacco  investigations , 

Western  fire-cured  tobacco  investigations 


$12,050 
15,060 
11,960 


89,060 


8,486 
5,622 

6,726 
5,061 
4,2S5 
5,091 


85,060 


58,280 
6,770 
8,100 

21,830 
8,500 
4,000 
3,000 
8,680 


104,410 


25,990 

2,500 

80,400 


56,820 


11,200 

8,340 

1.790 

8,110 

500 


Estimate, 
1921. 


24,940 


17,500 
15,000 


32,500 


15,460 
7,740 
R,640 
4,840 


86, 1^80 


94,aa'i 

40,000 
3,000 

39,700 
100,000 
150,000 

25,000 


452,505 


50,000 


3,550 
1,700 
1,500 
1,800 


$12,050 
15,060 
21,060 


(romaii)or 
decrease 


49,060 


•  Includes  $12,800  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 


8,486 
5,522 

6,725 

5,051 

4,235 

25,091 


55,060 


58,280 
6,770 
3,100 

21,830 
8,500 
4,000 
8,000 
3,930 


104,410 


26,990 

3,500 

80,400 


59,820 


11,200 
8,340 
1,790 
3,610 


24,940 


17,500 
15,000 


32,  WO 


18,300 

10.540 

13,890 

6,790 


49,580 


129,805 

40,000 

3,000 

89,700 

100,000 

150,000 

25,000 


1537,506 


50,000 


3,550 
1,700 
1,500 
1,800 


$10,000 


10,000 


20,000 


ao«ooo 


1,000 


1,000 


2,900 
2.500 
5,250 
1,950 


12,900 


35,000 


50,000 


85,000 
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Acticities  under  lump-fund  items,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry — Continued, 


Project. 


Tobaeco  InTesUgatlaiis — Contiiiiied. 

New  Yorknnder  and  filler  tobacco  investigations 

Sun-cured,  flreK»red,  and  flue-cured  tobacco  investigations. 

Pamsylvania  dgar-fl  Her  tobacco  inveBtigations 

Wisconsin  cigar-binder  tobacco  investigations 

Misee'aneous  toboooo  investigations 


Tot^!. 


Alkali  tnd  drooj^t-resistant  plant  investigations: 

Breeding  and  physiology  of  alkali  and  drought-resistant  plants. 
Egyptian  tott  on  Dree<mig 


Total. 


So^v-plsnt  investigations: 

Investigations  of  the  status  of  the  beet«ugar  industry  in  the 

United  States 

EooDomic  practice  in  crop  production  in  sugar-beet  areas 

Sogv-beet  seed  production 

Si^-beet  nematode  work 

Sweet  sor^ium  investigations , 

Sogar-cane  sirup  investigations 

New  sugar-cane  disease  (mosaic) 


Allotment, 

loao. 


Total. 


Ecooomic  and  systematic  botany: 

Range  invesiigations 

Economic  botany  of  native  races 

Botany  of  economic  grasses 

Systematic  investigations  in  economic  botany. 


Total. 


Bry^aiid  agriculture  investigations:  Methods  of  crop  production 

imder  temiarid  or  dry-land  conditions. 

Western  irrigation  agriculture  investigations 

Nirt-colture  investlgatians 


PooMlodcal  tnvestigationsi 

Frott-storage  investieat  ions. 

Grape  culture  and  utilisation 

Fnut-production  investigations 

Fmit  nnprovement  through  breeding,  selection,  and  domestical 
tkn 

Svstematic  investigations  in  pomology 

Frntt  utiliiation  investigations 

Advisory  extension  work  in  cooperation  with  the  States  Rela- 
tions service 


Total 

Eiperimental  gardens  and  grounds. 


HorticoHnral  investigations: 

Factors  affecting  the  stora^life  of  vegetables 

Truck  crop  proauctian  investigations 

Truck  crofD  improvement  investigations 

Systematic  olericiilture 

Irish  potato  production  investigations 

Vegetable  utilization  investieations 

landscape  gardening  and  floriculture,  including  bulb  culture . . . 

Advisory  extension  work  in  horticulture  in  cooperation  with 

States  Relations  Service 


Total. 


(avestigatlons  in  nursery  methods  and  stocks  used  in  propagating 

Pltats(new) 

Arttnitcn  experimental  farm 


Estimate. 
1921. 


$1,050 

10,300 

3,600 

3,500 

4.200 


32,000 


16,670 
7,610 


24,280 


18,815 
18,500 
14,300 
10,000 
5,000 
7,500 
20,000 


15,000 
20,000 
19,250 

12,900 
5,625 
7,425 

3,000 


83,200 


11,690 


4,500 
15,000 

goo 

100 

29,600 

4,000 

16,000 

3,240 


73,340 


21,900 


$1,950 

10,300 

3,500 

3.500 

4,200 


Increase 

(roman)  or 

decrease 

{italic). 


32,000 


16,670 
7,610 


124,280 


18,815 
18,500 
14,300 
10,000 
5,000 
7,500 
20,000 


94,115 


3,600 
5,150 
7,050 
6,400 


22,200 


169,000 

183,580 

20,000 


15,000 
20,000 
24,250 

12,900 
5,625 
7,425 

3,000 


88,200 


11,690 


14,500 

20,000 

900 

100 

39,600 

4,000 

21,000 

3,240 


1103,340 


30,000 
t 26, 900 


$10,000 
10,000 


5,000 


5,000 


10,000 
5,000 


10,000 

'*6,*666 


30,000 


30,000 
5,000 


*  Includes  $1,200  transtarred  to  statutory  roll. 
1«4315— 20 31 


a  Includes  $1,400  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 
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Aotivities  under  lump-fund  iteins.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry — Cdntlnued. 


Project. 


Forelcm  seed  and  plant  IntroductiOD: 

Plant  distribution 

Plant  introduction  field  stations 

Foreign  explorations 

Total 

Fora^  crop  investigations: 

Pasture  investigations 

Clover  investigations 

Investigations  to  Increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  semiarid 

ranee  lands 

Weed  InvestiTations 

Investli^tions  with  reference  to  dry-land  forages 

Alfalfa  investigations 

Grassinvesticiations 

Investljjatlons  of  miscellaneous  forage  crops 

Total 

Purchase  and  distribution  of  new  and  rare  seeds 

Administrative  and  miscellaneous 

Purchase  and  distribution  of  valuable  seeds 

Total 


AUotmentf 
1920. 


$28,000 

« 87,500 

17,200 


Estimate, 
1921. 


10,500 
10,000 

P80 
6,500 
13,500 
12,000 
10,500 
18,000 


57,800 

29,040 

358,980 


$28,000 
A9,000 
17,200 


132,700     114,200 


40,500 
25,000 

10,980 
6,500 
18,840 
13,500 
12,660 
22,000 


81,980        »  149,980 


< 57, 800 

»29,040 

•  358, 980 


2,888,358      3,117,258 


Increase 

(roman)  or 

decrease 

iUalic). 


* $18,600 


18,500 


30,000 
15,000 

10,000 


5,340 
1,500 
2,160 
4,000 


68,000 


228,900 


'  Includes  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  buildings  for  plant  detention  station  at  Bell ,  Md 
«  neduptluK  $50,000  for  purchase  of  land,  erection  of  building,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  establlshmcu 
of  the  plant  detention  and  inspection  station,  the  actual  increa  >c  in  f'mds  under  that  project  is  $31,500. 
•  Includes  $1,500  transferred  tostatutorv-  roll. 
<  Includes  $1,200  transferred  to  the  statutory*  roll. 
» Includes  $3,060  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll. 
» Includes  $3,000  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll. 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Tuesday^  December  16^  1019. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Hon. 
Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (chairman)  presiding.  Present:  Members  of 
the  committee. 

Forest  Service. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HEHET  S.  OEAVES,  FOBESTEB  AND  CHIEF 
OF  THE  FOBEST  SEBVICE,  DEFABTMENT  OF  AOBICXTLTTTBE. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Graves^  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  Forest  Service  is  charged  with  three  broad  func- 
tions: First,  the  administration  and  care  of  the  national  forests; 
second,  the  encouragement  of  the  practice  of  forestry  outside  of 
the  national  forests,  through  cooperation  and  public  education; 
third,  research  in  forestry,  forest  utilization,  and  forest  products. 
Our  work  of  examination  and  appraisal  of  forest  lands  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  land  under  the  Weeks  law  would  naturally 
come  under  the  first  head — ^the  administration  and  care  of  the  na- 
tional forests  . 

Our  largest  function  is  in  connection  with  the  public  forests,  an 
activity  which  engages  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  our  personnel  and 
requires  about  the  same  proportion  of  our  total  expenditures.  There 
are  151  national  forest  imits.  The  lands  aggregate  over  150,000,000 
acres,  occurring  in  26  States,  in  addition  to  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  forests  did  you  state? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  151  national  forests  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  there  are  some  imits  which  have  not  yet  been  organized  as  na- 
tional forests. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  designates  a  unit?  What  do  you  mean  when 
you  say  a  "  forest  unit "  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  A  national  forest,  such  as,  in  the  East,  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest,  or  in  the  list  of  forests 

Mr.  Jones.  How  do  you  determine  a  unit? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  a  proclamation  by  the  President  declaring 
that  a  certain  area  is  estaolished  as  a  national  forest,  giving  the 
name  and  describing  the  area. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  there  have  been  about  151  of  those  proclama- 
tions? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Describing  particular  sections? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Jacowa Y.  How  many  acres  have  you  in  all  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  nearly  155,000,000,  TTie  work  of  admin- 
istering the  national  forests  falls  under  several  general  heads : 

First,  the  protection  from  fire,  insects,  and  other  injuries,  of  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000  worth  of  timber  and  young  growth. 

Second,  the  handling  of  the  current  business  connected  with  the 
use  of  the  resources,  a  business  which  brings  in  nearly  $4,500,000 
in  receipts  and  involves  upward  of  90,000  separate  transactions 
every  year. 

Third.  The  improvement  and  development  of  the  public  prop- 
erty, making  the  forests  more  accessible  and  the  "resources  more 
available  for  use. 

Fourth.  The  classification  of  lands  and  the  adjustment  of  pri- 
vate claims  within  the  boundaries  of  the  forests. 

Fifth.  The  activities  connected  with  the  purchase  of  lands  under 
the  Weeks  law. 

Finally,  investigations,  experiments,  and  demonstrations  to  de- 
velop good  methods  of  forestry  and  utilization. 

One  of  our  greatest  tasks  is  the  protection  of  the  public  forests 
from  fire.  We  have  had  this  last  summer  a  culmination  of  three 
years  of  great  drought  in  the  northwestern  forests,  causing  the 
most  difficult  season  from  the  standpoint  of  protection  in  the  his- 
tory 4)f  the  national  forests.  We  have  had  the  greatest  loss  from 
fires  since  1910.  The  season  was  the  most  severe  from  the  standpoint 
of  drought  since  1889.  At  that  time  they  had  also  a  series  of  three 
dry  years  with  thfe  intervening  winters  characterized  by  light  snow- 
fall. The  result  was  that  the  ground  was  thoroughly  dried  out, 
the  surface  cover  consisting  of  needles,  limbs,  and  deadwood, 
thoroughly  desiccated;  the  soil  itself  was  dry  to  a  great  depth; 
many  springs  and  streams  were  dried  up,  and  the  rivers  were  lower 
than  for  thirty  years.  The  result  of  that  situation  was  that  when 
a  fire  got  started,  it  ran  very  rapidly,  much  more  rapidly  than  in 
ordinary  dry  years. 

In  addition,  the  trees  themselves,  after  this  series  of  dry  years, 
gave  out  less  water  than  usual  by  evaporation,  because  of  the  dry- 
ness of  the  soil,  and. there  appeared  an  unusual  amount  of  waxy  sub- 
stance on  the  needles  and  even  under  the  epidermis  of  the  needles. 
The  fact  that  there  was  less  water  in  the  needles  and  the  presence 
of  this  waxy  substance  made  the  tree  crowns  much  more  inflam- 
mable than  usual.  This  explains  some  of  the  very  curious  phe- 
nomena which  occurred  this  last  summer. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  trees  are  more  subject  to  windfalls,  are  they 
not,  with  the  extra  dry  land;  they  blow  down  easier,  do  they  noti 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  that  action  did  not  occur  very  often.  There 
was  no  very  unusual  amount  of  windfall  this  summer.  I  think  it  is 
more  often  that  a  windfall  occurs  where  the  soil  has  been  very  much 
soaked  up  and  is  very  wet  and  soft.  Of  course,  the  soil  got  very 
hard  and  tended  to  hold  the  roots  fairly  well.  The  fires  were  about 
the  same  in  number  last  summer  as  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  We  had  to  fight  nearly  6,260  fires.  There  were  periods  when 
there  were  an  unusual  number  of  lightning  storms.  Lightning 
would  frequently  set  a  good  many  fires  on  a  single  forest  We  had 
63  fires  set  by  one  dry  electric  storm.  The  swift  movement  of  the 
fire 
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Mr.  Jones.  That  is  on  one  unit,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  The  swift  movement  of  the  fire  may  be 
illustrated  by  one  or  two  incidents;  one,  for  instance,  where  a  fire 
ran  up  a  slope  having  an  elevation  from  the  l;K)ttom,  where  the  fire 
started,  of  about  800  reet,  and  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distance, 
in  20  minutes.  Near  Missoula,  Mont.,  one  fire  burned  over  16,000 
acres  in  24  hours.  A  fire  on  one  of  the  Idaho  forests  ran  20  miles 
in  a  single  afternoon;  another  in  the  neighboring  forest,  15  miles 
in  half  a  day.  Frequently  on  slopes,  where  the  trees  were  some  dis- 
tance apart,  open  stands,  with  trees  perhaps  10  or  20  feet  apart, 
seemed  to  burst  into  flame  all  at  once. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  fighting  of  fires  was  unusually  diffi- 
cult, more  particularly  in  the  remote  sections  which  have  not  yet 
been  opened  up  by  roads  and  trails.  We  have  still  very  large  areas 
in  the  Northwest  where  it  takes  from  three  to  five  days  to  get  to  a 
fire  with  a  crew  of  men.  Where  the  conditions  of  the  forests  are 
such  as  they  were  this  last  summer,  obviously  there  is  a  considerable 
conflagration  bv  the  time  the  men  reach  those  remote  sections.  It 
happens,  also,  tnat  in  a  number  of  instances  these  remote  regions  are 
peculiarly  suoject  to  electric  storms.  The  electric  storms  are  more 
frequent  in  certain  places  than  elsewhere.  Among  such  centers  of 
electric  storms  are  some  of  the  most  undeveloped  regions,  and  it  was 
there  we  had  our  greatest  difficulties. 

Of  the  total  niunber  of  fires,  however,  about  75  per  cent  were 
put  out  by  our  organization  before  they  covered  10  acres.  The 
balance,  about  1,600  fires,  covered  more  than  10  acres;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  greatest  damage  was  done  by  them. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  many  fires  did  you  have  in  all? 

Mr.  Graves.  6,234.  The  greatest  cause  of  fires  was  lightning.  In 
the  Northwest,  over  40  per  cent  of  the  fires  were  started  by  lightning. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  fires  set  by  campers  this  year,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  more  campers  in  the  woods  than  ordinarily. 
Tliere  was  a  decrease  in  the  railroad  fires.  Our  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  the  railroads  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  decrease  in 
fires  set  from  that  cause,  and  in  addition  the  patrols  along  the  rail- 
road succeeded  in  putting  out  a  majority  of  the  fires  before  they 
reached  10  acres. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  this  would  be  by  common  carriers  that  have  no 
interest  in  the  adjoining  lands,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  although  the  Northern  Pacific  is  interested  in 
adjoining  lands. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  your  experience  about  fires  starting  from  the 
lumber  operations  or  the  tram  roads — I  mean  as  to  doing  any  dam- 
age. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  had  a  number  of  serious  fires  start  from  the 
tram  roads.  We  had  some  fires  start  also  from  donkey  engines  and 
other  causes  in  lumbering  operations.    Altogether,  there  were 

Mr.  Jones.  What  percentage  were  set  by  campers  this  year?  I 
do  not  want  to  anticipate  anything  you  are  going  to  say  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  that  here. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  are  going  to  bring  it  out  a  little  later,  that  will 
be  foifficient. 

Mr.  Graves.  Twenty-one  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Bv  campers? 

Mr.  Grav'es.  Ifes. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  do  they  get  in  there  for  camping  operations?  Is 
there  any  regulation  with  reference  to  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  people  are  allowed  to  camp  in  the  national 
forests  without  permits,  except  on  certain  forests  where  the  recrea- 
tion use  has  reached  a  point  that  calls  for  such  oversight. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  percentage  by  common  carriers? 

Mr.  Graves.  Ten. 

Mr.  Jones.  Can  you  tell  from  your  data  whether  the  fire  was 
started  from  the  spark  of  the  locomotive  or  from  cigarettes  thrown 
out  of  the  trains? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  pretty  difficult  sometimes  to  tell  whether  it  is 
from  that  cause  or  even  from  some  one  walking  along  the  tracks. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  it  starts  in  the  right  of  way  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  starts  in  the  right  of  way. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  10  per  cent,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  That  is  a  reduction  from  the  figure  for  last 
year,  which  was  over  11  per  cent,  and  that  for  the  year  before  which 
was  13  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  that  in  territory  where  they  burn  oil  or  coal? 

Mr.  Graves.  Former!}'  the  Milwaukee  road  burned  oil,  but  now  it 
is  electrified.     Other  roads  burn  coal. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  affecting  the  public  lands?  There  are  other 
roads  that  have  to  bum  oil. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  other  railroads  running  through  the  northwestern 
moxmtains  burn  coal. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is,  probably  through  your  public  lands  they  do. 
In  the  Adirondacks  the  locomotives  have  to  burn  oil. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  they  have  to  bum  oil  there.  The  Milwaukee  was 
the  only  road  burning  oil  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  The  road  from  Kansas  City  to  Port  Arthur,  Tex., 
bums  oil. 

Mr.  Graatcs.  I  had  reference  to  the  North.  Of  course,  the  South- 
ern Pacific  system  should  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  do  you  figure  the  balance  of  this  100  per  cent? 
Forty  per  cent  is  started  by  lightning? 

Mr.  Graves.  Forty  per  cent  was  in  the  Northwest.  The  average, 
taking  the  rest  of  the  country,  is  somewhat  lower  than  that.  I  will 
give  you  the  list  so  that  it  can  be  balanced:  Railroads,  10  per  cent; 
lightning,  35  per  cent;  incendiaries,  4  per  cent;  brush  burning,  5  per 
cent;  campers,  21  per  cent;  logging  and  milling  operations,  4  per 
cent;  unknown,  18  per  cent;  and  then  a  miscellaneous  item,  for 
which  I  have  not  yet  the  complete  returns  for  this  year,  of  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  refer  to  incendiary  fires;  you  mean  set  on  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  are  not  always  sure  of  that,  but 
we  generally  classify  as  incendiary  a  fire  where  the  evidence  points 
to  its  having  been  set,  even  if  we  do  not  know  who  set  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  do  you  call  that  last  item? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  a  miscellaneous  item  of  a  number  of  causes 
for  which  the  complete  classification  has  not  come  in.  Our  greatest 
difficulty,  outside  of  the  lightning,  was  the  careless  fires,  particularly 
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smoking.  It  is  not  so  much  the  camp  firej  we  are  getting  the 
camper  pretty  well  educated  about  leavm^  his  camp  fire,  but  it  is 
the  smoker  who  drops  a  cigarette  while  &iiing  or  passing  through 
the  woods. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  had  any  reports  of  the  action  of  the  sun  on 
bottles  and  glass? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  of  any  bottle  fires  this 
year,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  know  of  some.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Rainet.  There  wiU  be  very  few  m  the  future.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gra\'es.  The  lorsbcs  of  this  year  were  \*ery  serious. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  estimate  of  the  losses  i 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  *  These  estimates  necessarily  are  prelimi- 
nary, because  the  final  checking  on  the  ground  has  not  been  com- 
pleted for  such  a  large  number  of  fires  as  we  have  had.  I  estimate, 
however,  that  nearlv  2,000.000  acres  were  burned  over  this  vear. 
Tliat  is  in  contrast  to  about  700,000  acres  last  year  ami  nearly 
1.1)00,000  acres  in  1917.  Those  are  the  three  dry  years  that  have 
cuhiiinated  in  the  drought  of  the  past  season.  Our  worst  season 
previously  was  in  1910,  when  more  than  4,000,000  acres  wei-e  burned. 
The  damage  was  also  very  great.  Our  preliminarj'  estimates  are 
that  approximately  $4,600,000  worth  of  timber  was  Icilled. 

Mr.  Jones.  On  what  price  did  you  base  that;  on  the  stumpage 
price? 

Mr.  Graxxs.  We  based  that  on  our  average  stumpage  price. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  different,  depending  on  different  localities,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  field  probably  ranges  from  50  cents  for  some 
remote  timber  up  to  $2.50  and  $3  for  the  more  accessible  timber. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  depending  on  the  character  of  the  timber? 

Mr.  Graves.  Depending  on  the  character  of  the  timber.  That  is 
probably  a  larger  estimate  than  would  be  placed  on  the  timber  by  a 
private  owner.  Some  of  this  timber  would  not  have  been  owned 
anyway  by  private  individuals,  because  it  is  too  remote.  It  never- 
theless has  a  very  real  value  to  the  public  as  a  reserve  supply. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think,  even  if  it  was  2,000  miles  from  the  railroad,  it 
would  be  worth  50  cents  as  an  investment  proposition. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  estimated,  also,  that  the  value  of  the  young 
trees,  the  voung  reproduction,  is  approximatelv  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  $4,600,000  is  for  mature  timber? 

Mr.  Graves.  For  trees  that  are  of  merchantable  size. 

ilr.  Jones.  Do  you  do  anything  after  these  fires  to  try  to  get  a 
salvage  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Gr.\\'ES.  Yes,  sir;  whenever  there  is  any  possibility  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  can  go  into  the  hardwood  tracts  for  three  or  four 
years  after  a  fire  and  get  salvage,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  1910  we  got  a  great  deal  of  salvage  from  the 
burned  timber  (that  year  the  total  damages  were  about  $25,000,000) , 
but  we  were  disappointed  in  a  great  deal  of  the  timber  which  we  had 
hoped  to  salvage  that  year  because  it  l>ecame  checked,  and  deterio- 
rated rapidly;  and  a  number  of  the  sales  of  dead  timl>er  which  we 
had  maoe  were  not  possible  to  carry  through  because  of  the  ra[)id 
deterioration. 
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Mr.  Jones.  What  character  of  timber  was  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  principal  timber  which  we  were  able  to  salvage 
was  white  pine,  the  Idaho  white  pine.  Our  loss  this  year  in  white 
pine  will  be  relatively  small.  Greater  damage  has  been  done  to 
other  Rocky  Mountain  species. 

The  question  which  I  was  studying  last  summer  on  the  ground 
when  the  fires  were  burning,  and  have  been  studying  since  then  in  our 
post-mortem  examination  of  what  happened  at  each  fire,  was  whether 
it  was  necessary  to  have  had  such  extensive  fires  and  such  extensive 
losses.  I  want  to  present  the  whole  situation  to  the  coimnittee  very 
candidly.  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  the  principal  reason  for  the 
great  losses  this  year  was  the  season  which,  without  any  question, 
was  the  worst  that  has  existed  since  1889. 

Our  organization,  for  the  most  part,  functioned  better  than  in 
previous  years,  especially  the  overhead.  We  expected  difficulty  and 
we  undertook  to  cure  defects  which  we  had  bv  experience  seen  m  our 
own  work.  I  have  never  seen  such  an  efficient  operation  of  our 
overhead  organization  as  occun^ed  in  the  peak  of  the  fire  season. 
In  regions  like  the  Inland  Empire,  during  this  past  season,  when 
every  few  minutes  wires  were  coming  in  from  the  local  officers  re- 
porting new  fires  and  great  fires,  calling  for  more  help,  calling  for 
men,  for  supplies,  and  so  on,  these  demands  were  taken  care  of 
promptly,  economically,  and  efficiently.  In  spite  of  the  labor  diffi- 
culties, men  were  obtained,  although  the  quality  of  much  of  the 
labor  was  very  unsatisf actorj' ;  but  such  labor  as  was  available  was 
obtained  and  obtained  quickly.  There  was  a  check  and  scrutiny  of 
the  expenditures  which  I  do  not  think  could  be  improved  upon. 
There  was  a  check  on  the  judgment  of  the  local  officers  as  to  the 
number  of  men  who  would  be  sent  into  a  given  fire,  for  that  woald 
be  the  point  where  the  greatest  cost  would  come  in.  The  fact  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  reach  the  fires  before  the  critical  period  was 
passed  was  the  cause  of  the  great  loss.  That  was  partly,  for  the  most 
part,  due  to  the  conditions  which  made  the  fires  run  so  rapidly  that 
in  some  cases,  if  the  officer  did  not  arrive  there  within  one  hour,,  the 
fire  was  already  a  conflagration  which  had  to  be  attacked  as  a  large 
fire. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  May  I  interrupt  you  to  have  you  state,  briefly,  how  you 
check  a  big  forest  fire;  what  the  operation  is? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  I  may  sketch  very  briefly  the  organization  which 
takes  care  of  that,  it  will  be  clear.  We  have  in  each  of  our  forest 
districts,  as,  for  example,  that  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Mis- 
soula, Mont.,  a  district  office  with  its  overhead  organization  for  fire 
protection.  When  we  see  tha^  a  severe  fire  season  is  coming  on  we 
organize  to  meet  the  emergency  and  assign  an  adequate  number  of 
officers  to  be  responsible  for  different  lines  of  work ;  as,  for  example, 
the  inspection,  the  furnishing  of  supplies,  the  obtaining  of  labor, 
transportation,  and  so  on.  There  are  inspectors  who  go  out  from 
the  headquarters  to  work  with  the  local  officers.  On  each  forest  unit 
there  is  a  forest  supervisor  who  is  responsible  for  all  the  work  on  the 
forest  and,  of  course,  responsible  for  all  this  protective  work  during 
the  bad  fire  season.  He  has  with  him  a  number  of  officers,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  locality,  the  hazard,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  ^ 
very  severe  fires,  additional  competent  men  are  sent  to  him  to  take 
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care  of  the  local  questions  of  transportation,  supplies,  and  location  of 
c&mps. 

We  have  what  we  call  our  first  line  of  defense,  consisting  of  look- 
outs, patrol  men,  and  smoke  chasers.    These  men  watch  for  fires 
and,  when  one  is  seen,  go  to  it  at  once  and  try  to  put  it  out.    It  is 
1      through  these  men  that  over  4,500  of  our  fires  were  put  out  under  10 
*      acres. 

There  is  then  a  second  line  of  defense,  consisting  of  men  who 
are  working  in  the  woods.  These  are  road  crews,  trau  crews,  survey 
crews,  local  residents,  saw-mill  crews,  logging  crews,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  not  your  lookout  men  have  stations  during  certain 
seasons  of  drought? 

Mr.  Graves.  Our  lookout  men  are  stationed  on  lookout  points 
watching  for  fires.  They  are  connected  with  other  lookout  sta- 
tions  

Mr.  VoiGT.  Bv  telephone? 

Mr.  Graves  (continuing).  And  with  the  ranger  stations  by  tele- 
phone or  by  sijgnal. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Graves.  When  they  observe  a  fire  they  locate  it  accurately 
through  communication  by  telephone  with  other  lookout  stations  and 
by  tnangulation.  Then  they  notify  the  ranger,  indicating  the 
character  of  the  fire,  so  that  h©  can  proceed  to  it,  or  send  men  to  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  all  those  people  under  the  employ  of  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  All  of  them  ? 

Mr!  Graves.  All  except  our  second  line  of  defense.  We  have  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with  everybody  we  can  get  hold  of  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  saw-mill  men? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  in  the  second  line.  Of  course,  they  are  not 
employed  by  the  Forest  Service.  Sometimes  they  are  on  private 
operation ;  sometimes  they  are  operating  under  contract  for  Govern- 
ment timber.  We  have  an  arrangement  with  them  so  that  they  will 
fnmish  crews  immediately  for  fighting  fires  just  as  the  ranchers  and 
others  come  to  our  assistance. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  pay  them,  then? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  pay  them  for  their  time.  The  third  line  of  de- 
fense is  the  temporary  men  whom  we  employ  to  fight  the  larger 
fires.  The  smaller  fires  are  put  out  by  our  own  organization  or  by 
those  who  are  working  or  living  in  tne  region.  In  the  case  of  the 
larger  fires,  we  have  to  bring  in  labor  from  the  outside  and  it  is 
tiiere  where  we  had  the  most  difficulty  this  past  year.  When  a 
small  fire  starts,  one  or  two  or  a  few  men  go  to  it  and  put  it  out. 
That  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  use  of  the  shovel  or  mattocks  or  rakes, 
or  whipping  writh  brush,  according  to  the  special  conditions.  Most  of 
flic  small  fires  can  be  put  out  in  that  way. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  fire,  one  must  organize  for  it,  to  attack  it 
in  a  deliberate  way,  to  hem  it  in,  and  finally  to  surround  it  and  put 
it  out.  That  is  done  in  this  way :  Imagine,  if  you  please,  a  fire  which 
is  perhaps  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  long,  a  line  running  over  an 
irregular  topography,  running  up  over  this  slope,  down  through  this 
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swale,  and  so  on,  with  a  very  irregular  front.  In  the  main,  these 
fires,  when  they  become  pretty  serious,  have  a  head  or  series  of  heads 
where  the  fire  is  running  ahead  through  inflammable  material,  here 
and  there  rushing  up  into  the  crowns  and  in  some  cases  sweeping 
in  a  crown  fire  through  a  body  of  timber. 

If  it  is  possible,  the  first  attack  is  made  on  the  flank,  and  we  try 
to  pinch  the  fire  out;  not  striking  right  in  front  of  it  but  working 
from  the  sides.  In  such  cases  we  work  close  to  the  fire,  running  a 
fire  line  very  close  to  it  and  gradually  putting  it  out.  If,  however, 
the  fire  is  running  up  a  high  slope,  we  know  that  when  it  reaches  the 
top  the  fire,  which  itself  carries  a  tremendous  draft,  will  meet  a 
coimtor  draft  on  top  of  the  ridge  from  the  other  side  and  that  it 
will  be  checked  at  that  point.  We  vSend  forward  men  to  the  top 
to  hold  it  before  it  runs  down  the  other  side.  We  then  aim  to  run  a 
series  of  fire  trails  or  breaks  around  the  fire  to  prevent  its  crossing 
and  spreading  beyond  certain  points.  The  location  of  those  fire 
breaks,  lines,  or  trails,  is,  of  course,  one  which  requires  a  good  deal 
of  judgment  and  can  only  be  done  well  by  men  who  are  thoroughly 
experienced. 

In  a  very  severe  fire,  those  breaks  ordinarily  consist  of  a  swath 
cut  through  the  woods  about  10  to  12  feet  wide,  removing  all  of  the 
materials^  trees  and  brush,  cutting  through  the  logs  and  snags  that 
may  be  lying  across  the  path.  A  trail ^  then  run  in  the  center  of  the 
swath  down  to  the  mineral  soil,  about  2  or  3  feet  wide.  That  con- 
stitutes a  break,  from  which  we  can  attack  the  fire  if  it  is  located 
far  enough  ahead  to  give  us  time  to  locate  it. 

If  the  fire  is  running  at  a  very  severe  and  rapid  pace,  as  in  the 
dajiime  with  a  high  wind,  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  back-fire 
from  that  trail  because  the  fire  would  be  carried  right  across  it. 
But  at  night  there  is  usually  a  lull.  Sometimes  we  back-fire  at  night. 
We  have  found  that  more  often  it  is  better  to  begin  very  early  in 
the  morning  at  daybreak.  The  wind  usually  does  not  come  up  un- 
til 8  or  9  o'clock,  and  we  have  several  hours  in  which  we  can  run  a 
very  long  back-fire  without  danger. 

In  that  way,  we  surround  the  fire  and,  after  we  have  surrounded 
it  and  gotten  it  under  control,  we  leave  a  number  of  men  on  the 
line  to  pre\  ent  the  fire  crossing.  These  men  gradually  pinch  the  fire 
out  and  it  is  extinguished. 

Of  course,  there  is  in  the  life  of  every  forest  fire  a  certain  point 
before  which  you  must  attack  it  if  it  is  to  be  kept  from  becoming  a 
conflagration;  and  the  whole  science  of  fire  fighting  is  to  get  to  the 
fire  with  the  right  number  of  men  quickly  before  it  reaches  the  dan- 
ger point  of  a  conflagration.  Does  that  make  clear  the  method  of 
fighting  fires? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graves.  This  last  season,  while  wo  faced  greater  difficulties 
than  ever  before,  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  we  could  have  put 
out  or  reached  a  number  of  the  fires  before  this  critical  period  if 
we  had  not  been  embarrassed  in  the  matter  of  securing  competent 
men  to  put  in  charge  of  the  fire  fighting.  We  wei*e  also  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  poor  quality  of  some  of  the  labor  which  we 
had  to  use. 

We  depend  on  our  forest  rangers  and  forest  guard  to  report  the 
fires  and  to  determine  how  many  men  will  be  needed  to  fight  them 
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and  what  plan  of  attack  shall  be  taken.  Afterwards,  if  the  fire  be- 
comes a  large  one,  we  ^re  depending  on  those  men  and  on  such  fore- 
men as  we  can  pick  up  to  direct  the  fight  against  the  fire.  The 
judgment  of  these  men  may  determine  whether  the  fire  actually 
costs  a  few  hundred  dollars  or  ^5,000  or  $30,000,  and  whether  there 
is  a  loss  of  almost  nothing  or  a  loss  running  up  perhaps  to  $50,000. 

We  were  handicapped  this  year  because  we  had  a  crippled  field 
force.  We  had  lost  a  good  many  of  our  best  field  men  by  resigna- 
tion, and  we  were  obliged  to  shift  men  from  one  point  to  another 
for  replacements  where  we  had  lost  men.  But  it  was  impossible 
with  present  salaries  to  replace  all  the  good  men  who  resigned  with 
experienced  fire  fighters.  The  result  was  that  we  had  to  depend,  in 
many  cases,  on  inexperienced  arid  even  green  men  to  decide  very 
critical  questions. 

Still  again,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  fires,  it  was  literally  impos- 
sible to  find  competent  foremen  in  numbers  sufficient  to  meet  our 
ntiiation,  men  who  had  experience  and  who  could  carry  these  re- 
sponsibilities and  get  away  with  it. 

Because  of  this  condition,  there  were  fires  which  under  normal 
conditions,  and  with  a  normal  adequate  and  efficient  force,  we  could 
have  reached  before  they  became  conflagrations.     There  was,  there 
fore,  a  distinct  loss  from  the  standpoint  of  the  expenditures  on  that 
account;  there  was  a  loss  on  account  of  the  damage,  which  othei 
wise  could  have  been  saved,  due  to  the  excessive  number  of  resignu 
tion^;  and  the  consequent  crippling  of  our  force. 

Mr.  McLaugptlix  of  Michigan.  How  far  have  you  been  able  to 
save  the  timber  after  a  fire  has  passed  over  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  some  cases,  where  the  timber  is  accessible,  we  can 
make  sales  for  perhaps  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  stumpage. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  the  timber  does  not  burn  be- 
yond the  point  where  it  is  good  for  saw  timber ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

ilr.  Graves.  Unfortunately,  in  these  regions  most  of  these  severe 
fires  are  in  the  inaccessible  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  salvage 
the  timber,  because  it  would  not  pay  to  put  in  the  necessary  im- 
provements to  take  it  out. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  estimated  the  entire 
loss.  I  presume,  during  the  year? 

ilr.  Graves.  I  gave  that  before  you  came  in. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  you  have  estimated  the 
amount  of  the  salvage — the  amount  you  have  been  able  to  dispose 
of? 

Mr.  Graves.  Probably  about  $400,000  would  cover  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  might  explain,  however,  that  when  a  tree  is  dead 
and  it  is  killed  bv  five  it  is  useless  as  a  commercial  proposition;  it 
does  not  have  to  burn  up. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  case  of  some  species,  if  you  can  get  it  in  time, 
you  can  get  something  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  get  it  before  it  dies. 

Mr.  Graves.  If  you  get  the  white  pine  before  it  beings  to  check. 

ilr.  Jones.  You  can  get  hardwoods  out  for  four  or  five  years  after- 
wards, because  it  takes  some  time  for  the  tree  to  die. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is,  I  think,  a  large  elenaent 
of  salvag;e  if  the  trees  can  te  cut  and  put  into  saw  logs  and  into 
timber  without  delay j  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  But  it  has  to  be  pretty  accessible  in  this 
western  country  to  be  able  to  get  anything  out  oi  it  at  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  it  rest  with  you  to  do  all 
that?    Are  you  not  able  to  sell  it  to  others  who  will  do  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  dead  timber  is  for  sale  and  we  undertake  to  sell 
it :  but  the  difficulty  is  finding  a  buyer  for  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Where  it  is  inaccessible  to  you^ 
ordinarily  it  is  inaccessible  and  not  on  the  market  for  others,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  would  not  pay  to  put  in  the  improvements  to  take 
it  out. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  pay  to  give  it  away  in  order  to  reduce  the  fii'e 
risk,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  You  can  not  give  away  a  great  deal  of  it.  We  must 
remember  also,  that  every  forest  fire  leaves  in  its  path  an  immense 
amount  of  dead  material  and  trees  which  blow  over  and  become  an 
increased  menace  until  the  new  forest  comes  up.  There  were  occa- 
sions this  summer  where  the  fires  were  so  severe  that,  at  least  in  the 
<?ase  of  the  smaller  trees,  they  actually  consumed  the  entire  trees.  I 
have  seen  stands  of  pine,  about  three  to  fire  inches  in  diameter,  where 
almost  all  of  the  trees  were  consumed  and  nothing  left  but  little 
stumj^s,  perhaps  from  6  to  12  inches  high. 

The  difficulty  in  our  own  organization  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  hold  our  rangers  and  guards  at  the  salaries  w^^ich  we  have 
been  authorized  to  pay  them.  We  simply  can  not  get  and  hold  for 
$1 ,100  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the  woods  and  as  fire  fighters 
and  who  are  competent  to  handle  this  big  responsibility  we  place  on 
them.  Of  course,  that  standard  of  salaries  also  aflfects  what  we  pay 
and  can  pay  for  outside  labor  as  well.  The  low  salaries  of  our  field 
force  is  a  factor  which  has  resulted  this  year  in  a  very  real  embar- 
rassment and  a  very  direct  and  large  financial  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Men  who  are  employed  by  you  in 
fighting  fires  are  sometimes  injured.  You  have  a  plan  of  reimbursing 
a  temporary  man  who  is  injured,  but  not  the  permanent  man;  is  not 
that  the  case? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  Federal  Compensation  Commission  provides  com- 
pensation for  men  who  are  killed  or  injured  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  that  apply  to  you  regular 
men? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  to  all  employees,  without  regard  to  whether 
they  are  permanent  or  temporary. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  remember  an  effort  was  made  to 
put  that  in  the  bill  at  one  time  and  failed. 

Mr.  Graves.  This  was  provided  for  in  the  Federal  compensation 
act  of  September  7, 1916. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  States  where  they  have  a  compulsory  compensation 
law  is  the  Government  compelled  to  insure  these  men  in  that  particu- 
lar State? 
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Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.  The  Federal  law  provides  for  our  own  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Jo2<£8.  Both  your  permanent  employees  and  your  temporary 
employees? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  We  had,  I  think,  seven  deaths  this  year,  mostly 
resulting  from  men  being  struck  by  falling  trees.  That  is  the.  mo^ 
important  phase  of  the  work  which  I  wish  to  discuss  in  the  prelimi- 
nary statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  other  matters  will  prob- 
ably come  out  in  the  discussion  of  individual  items. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  Colonel. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.,  but,  other  business  intervening,  further  hearing  of  the 
Forest  Service  estimates  was  postponed  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednes- 
day, December  17,  1919,  at  which  time  representatives  of  the  organ- 
izcSi  lumber  industry  were  scheduled  to  appear  before  the  committee 
to  present  arguments  in  favor  of  increasing  the  appropriation  for 
forest-products  investigations.) 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday^  December  17^  1919, 

Forest  Service-— Continued. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman^  presiding. 

(Most  oi  tne  morning  session  was  given  to  a  hearing  of  representa- 
tives of  the  lumber  industry  on  the  forest-products  item.  See  dis- 
cussion under  Forest  Service  item  No.  244  at  a  later  page  in  these 
hearings.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  Col.  Graves. 

STATEHEHT  OF  HE.  HENKY  S.  OEAVES,  FOBESTEE  AND  CHIEF 
OF  THE  FOBEST  SEBVICE,  DEFABTHENT  OF  AOBXCTTLTTIBE— 
Continued. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  omitted  yesterday  in  my  general 
statement  to  explain  the  work  which  we  did  last  summer,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Army,  in  the  use  of  the  airplanes  in  protecting  our 
forests.    Would  you  like  to  have  me  make  a  statement  on  thisi 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Hawley  was  interested  in  the  work  and,  as  he 
is  here  now,  I  will  say  a  word  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  use  of  airplanes  in  fire  protection  has  been  ad- 
vocated for  a  number  of  years.  After  the  armistice  was  signed  we 
took  up  witti  the  War  Department  the  possibility  of  some  coopera- 
tion in  the  use  of  airplanes  in  fire  protection.  The  officers  of  the 
Army  were  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  combining  the  protec- 
tion of  forests  with  the  training  of  aviators.  The  idea  was  to  com- 
bine the  training  of  aviators  with  a  patrol  of  the  forests  and  thus 
accomplish  a  double  purpose.  The  result  of  the  negotiations  was 
that  some  experiments  were  started  in  California.    On  June  1  there 
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were  started  air  patrols  from  three  different  bases  of  the  air  service. 
These  bases  were  Mather  field,  near  Sacramento,  where  two  patrols 
were  established  in  the  forests  immediately  to  the  eastward;  at 
March  field,  near  Riverside,  where  two  patrols  were  established  oa 
two  of  the  southern  California  forests;  and  at  Bockwell  field,  with 
one  patrol  on  the  Cleveland  Forest.  The  five  patrols  covered  about 
6,000,000  acres  twice  a  day.  The  average  round  trip  of  eadi  plane 
was  about  320  miles  each  day. 

About  September  we  had  a  flash  of  a  hard  fire  season  in  northern 
California,  and  we  asked  the  Air  Service  if  they  could  not  extend 
their  patrol  to  some  other  of  the  northern  forests.  This  was  done^ 
so  that  by  the  1st  of  October  nearly  all  of  the  national  forests  in 
(California  were  under  a  p:eneral  patrol  of  airplanes.  The  State 
Forester  of  Oregon  also  applied  to  the  Army  for  some  assistance,, 
and  a  patrol  was  established  in  Oregon  which  covered  most  of  the 
forests  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cascades  in  that  State.  This  fur- 
nished a  very  good  practical  experiment  of  the  use  of  airplanes  in 
fire  protection,  and  we  were  able  to  judge  as  to  whether  it  was 
practical.  The  conclusions  are  pretty  clear.  We  can  not,  of  course^ 
substitute  air  patrol  for  the  regular  systematic  ground  patrol  that 
we  now  have.  Thus,  at  our  lookout  stations,  we  have  a  continuous 
observation  during  the  entire  day,  while  an  airplane  passes  over  a 
given  part  of  a  forest  only  twice  a  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
airplane,  by  moving  about,  can  see  areas  which  are  perhaps  hidden 
from  the  lookout  station  by  an  intervening  hill,  or  can  look  down 
into  some  of  the  canyons  which  can  not  be  reached  by  sight  from  the 
lookout  stations.  So  they  pick  up  a  good  many  fires  that  are  not 
observed  from  a  regular  lookout  station. 

In  a  case  of  several  large  fires,  the  use  of  airplanes  proved  a  very 
great  value  in  directing  the  fighting  forces  on  the  ground.  Where  we 
have  a  long  defensive  line  around  the  fire  it  takes  an  inspector  from 
one  to  three  days  to  cover  the  whole  area  which  he  could  examine  in 
an  airplane  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  they  means  of  communicating  immediately  this 
information  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  tried  the  wireless  telephone  but  that  did  not 
work  perfectly  and  needs  some  further  experiment.  In  some  cases 
aviators  land  and  send  in  their  word  from  the  nearest  telephone. 
That  was  unsatisfactory.  They  used  most  extensively  and  satisfac- 
torily carrier  pigeons.  These  are  taken  in  the  airplane  and  sent  back 
to  the  bases,  whence  the  message  is  sent  out  over  the  telephone  to  our 
forest  officers.  A  trial  also  was  made  of  parachutes.  In  southern 
California,  where  there  are  a  good  many  settlements,  this  was  suc- 
cessful, and  I  think  the  majority  of  the  messages  were  picked  up  as 
they  were  dropped  and  promptly  sent  to  our  headquarters. 

The  officers  of  the  Army  are  very  favorable  to  the  forest  patrol  be- 
cause it  gives  an  exceedingly  interesting  line  of  work  for  the  boys 
who  are  training.  Moreover,  there  are  many  new  problems  in  flying 
presented  in  the  mountain  forest  region. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  by  the  local  officers  of  the  Army  that 
there  be  a  patrol  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  Northwest;  that  is^ 
to  include  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  the  Inland  Empire^ 
with  a  subbase  as  far  east  as  Cody,  Wyo.  This  area  comprises  over 
half  the  remaining  standing  timber  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Belonging  to  the  Government? 
Mr.  Gr-vves.  Including  that  owned  by  the  Government,  the  States, 
and  private  individuals.  The  suggestion  is  that  there  be  a  large  co- 
operative undertaking  between  the  Army,  the  Forest  Service,  the 
States,  and  private  owners  to  work  out  a  system  of  patrol  next  year. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  communicated  that  suggestion  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  has  not  yet  replied.  As  soon  as  he  does, 
I  would  like  to  take  the  matter  up  again  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  require  an  additional  appropriation? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  would  require  some  additional  money  for  the  For- 
est Service.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  needs  of  the  Army  would 
be  carried  in  the  regular  Army  appropriation  or  not,  or  whether 
they  would  have  to  have  some  additional  funds  for  the  location  of 
the  fields,  for  the  aviation  bases,  and  so  on.  They  ask  us  to  furnish 
men  at  the  various  bases.  One  man  is  needed  at  each  base  to  act  as 
a  liaison  between  the  Air  Service  and  the  Forest  Service.  They  re- 
quest the  Forest  Service  to  take  care  of  the  carrier  pigeons  and 
handle  various  matters  not  pertinent  to  the  Army  appropriation. 
Probably  the  plan  would  involve  an  actual  additional  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  Forest  Service  of  about  $60,000.  Private  owners 
would  be  called  on  to  spend  in  the  aggregate  a  sum  at  least  equal  to 
that,  the  States  would  also  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  their  ability, 
and  the  balance  would  be  carried  by  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  private  interests  be  called  on  to  meet 
any  of  the  other  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  would  be  called  on  to  purchase  lands  for  landing 
places  and  to  do  certain  things  which  would  be  difficult  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake.  They  would  furnish  connections  by  telephone 
to  points  which  would  fall  putside  of  the  Government  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  contribute  now  toward  the  work  that  you 
are  doing? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  private  owners  contribute  their  share  where  pri- 
vate and  Govermnent  lands  interlock.  This  is  a  part  of  a  coordinated 
system  for  protection,  covering  whole  States. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Graves.  About  two-thirds  of  the  private  timberlands  that  are 
within  the  national  forests  are  thus  brought  into  such  a  cooperative 
arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  contribute — ^money? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  some  cases  they  contribute  money  to  a  cooperative 
fund. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  doing  now? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  two  methods  of  cooperation.  One  is  to 
contribute  to  a  fund  that  is  administered  by  the  Forest  Service.  Un- 
der the  other  method  the  expenses  of  protecting  a  given  area  are 
divided  among  the  different  owners  on  an  acreage  basis. 

The  Chairman.  But  all  the  time  that  they  are  working  in  coopera- 
tion, what  are  they  contributing? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  not  contributing  at  all  for  the  protection  of 
the  national  forests,  but  only  for  their  own  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  the  amount  contributed  by  private 
individuals  for  their  own  lands? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  my  books  on  that.  I  will  in- 
clude it  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  not  put  in  this  estimate,  is  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  not  thinjj  it  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Graves.  You  mean  regarding  aircraft? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes ;  anything  that  has  contributed  toward  this 
service.  Do  you  not  think  it  ought  to  be  put  in  this  estimate  under 
another  head? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  always  shown  in  our  fiscal  reports. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  know ;  but  we  do  not  know  anything  about  it 
until  we  get  the  separate  report. 

The  CnAiR^fcAN.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  reference  to  the  amount  con- 
tributed in  the  past,  which  he  believes  should  be  shown  in  the  esti- 
mate.   Is  that  paid  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  All  cooperative  contributions  are  deposited  in 
the  Treasury.  We  have  special  authority  to  cooperate  witn  the  pri- 
vate individuals  under  those  circumstances.  These  contributions  are 
placed  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Forest  Service  as  a  co- 
operative fund,  which  we  are  authorized  to  spend  in  the  building  of 
trails  and  for  similar  enterprises.  In  southern  California,  for  in- 
stance  

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  full  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

STATEMENT  OF  CONTRIBTTTIONS  TO  THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  OOOPEBATrVK 
FUND,  FISCAL  YEAR  1910,  FOR  INVESTIGATIVE  WORK  AND  PROTECTION,  IMPBOVE- 
MENT,  AND  BRUSH  BURNING  ON  THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

There  was  a  balance  of  $90,259.83  on  hand  July  1,  1918.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1919  $.522,840.05  was  received  from  1.181  contributors.  These  contributions 
varied  from  a  minimum  of  11  cents  to  $101,406.80.  Of  the  amount  contributed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1919,  $2,491.25  was  for  investigative  work,  $387,603.88  for 
improvements  on  the  national  forests,  $322,279.35  for  fire  protection,  and 
$10,466.07  for  brush  burning  following  timber-sale  activities  on  the  national 
forests.  The  amount  disbursed  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  under  these  coopera- 
tive agreements  and  included  in  the  report  of  Forest  Service  expenditures  is 
$360,274.25.  In  addition  to  this  amount.  .$.586.16  was  refunded  to  contributors. 
The  balance  carried  to  the  fiscal  year  1920  is  $252,239.47.  In  addition  to  the 
direct  contributions,  there  are  many  local  arrangements  whereby  tlmberland 
owners  furnish  their  share  of  patrolmen  for  fire-prevention  work  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  their  holdings  which  are  intermingled  with  Government- 
owned  national  forest  land  and  also  pay  their  share  of  fire-suppression  ex- 
penses when  fires  occur  on  the  intermingled  lands,  directly  paying  the  salaries 
of  their  patrolmen,  their  share  of  the  bills,  and  wages  for  fire  suppression. 

Mr.  McLai'ohlix  of  Michigan.  In  the  case  of.  patrols  for  fire,  all 
patrols  for  fire  protection  necessarily  would  be  only  there  a  small 
part  of  the  year,  when  fires  threaten,  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  California,  from  the  1st  of  June  until  at  least  the 
middle  of  October.  In  the  Northwest,  perhaps  from  the  1st  of  July 
until  the  middle  of  September  or  later,  according  to  the  season.  It 
has  quite  a  long,  dry  season. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  quite  a  difficult  proposition, 
involving  a  good  deal  of  expense,  to  e^ablish  that  service,  which 
would  be  in  operation  only  a  short  part  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  would'be  in  connection  with  regular  establishments 
of  the  Army.    The  idea  is  not  to  build  up  a  special  branch  of  the 
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Army  for  this  purpose,  but  to  have  the  work  a  supplementary  or  sub- 
sidiary activity  in  connection  with  the  regular  activities,  so  that 
the  increased  cost  would  be  relatively  small. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  can  see  some  value  in  it,  but  some 
of  our  people  might,  in  view  of  the  record  of  tlie  War  Department 
and  the  Air  Service,  hesitate  to  have  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
hook  up  with  the  War  Department  in  any  activity  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Hawley  ? 

Mr.  Hawlet.  May  I  have  a  few  minutes  to  talk  on  this  same 
subject? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  certainly.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
jou.  Congressman. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  WILLIS  C.  HAWLET,  A  EEPKESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGBESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OEEOON. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Col.  Graves  has  stated  that  two  stations  were  located 
in  western  Oregon  during  the  last  summer  for  air  patrol  of  the 
forests.  The  State  forester  of  Oregon,  Mr.  F.  A.  Elliott,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  December  3,  states  [reading] : 

The  air  patrol  carried  on  in  Oregon  the  past  season  by  the  United  States 
War  Department  was  nominally  under  my  supervision,  and  I  made  a  num- 
ber of  trips  by  aeroplane  over  the  forest  areas  of  the  State  and  am  fully 
convinced  that  great  benefit  can  be  derived  from  this  branch  of  the  War  De- 
partment in  discovery  and  location  of  forest  fires. 

There  has  been  organized  in  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, and  Montana  what  is  known  as  the  Western  Forestry  Conserva- 
tion Association.  These  men  own  about  25,000,000  acres  of  timber- 
land.  They  contributed  last  year^  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service  and  for  their  own  expenditures,  over  $800,000  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lands  from  forest  fires.  They  are  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  extension  of  the  Air  Service  to  protect  this  Northwest  area. 
They  are  willing  to  contribute  any  amount  the  Government  may 
think  is  a  just  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  operations  during  the 
fire  season. 

The  Government  has  in  these  Western  States  80,000,000  acres  of 
forested  lands;  80  per  cent  in  volume  in  stumpage  of  the  standing 
timber  owned  by  the  Government  is  in  these  five  Northwestern 
States.  The  value  of  this  patrol  consists  of  several  factors.  The 
man  in  the  air  gets  a  different  view  of  the  situation  from  the  man 
on  the  ground.  There  are  fogs  in  the  mountains,  which  very  fre- 
quently cut  off  the  view  of  the  man  on  the  lookout  and  prevent  his 
seeing  any  very  great  distance. 

But  the  man  m  the  air,  looking  directly  down,  sees  through  the 
fog  and  can  discern  a  fire.  If  we  have  forest  fires  of  any  consider- 
able extent,  such  as  we  have  had  during  the  past  three  years  on  ac- 
count of  exceptionally  dry  summers,  smoke  settles  down  through 
the  forest,  and  especially  m  the  valleys,  and  the  man  on  the  look- 
out can  not  see  through  that  volume  of  smoke,  looking  through  it 
horizontally:  but  the  man  looking  down  from  the  air  can  see  the 
twinkling  ot  the  forest  fire,  or  its  smoke  boiling  up  through  the 
older  layer. 

Col.  Graves  calls  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  lookouts  to  see 
into  the  narrower  canyons,  and  the  broader  canyons  in  many  in- 
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stances.  I  think  he  will  confirm  this  statement,  that,  so  far  as  fires 
set  by  the  carelessness  of  hunters  are  concerned,  they  usually  origi- 
nate in  the  valleys  along  the  streams.  Fires  that  are  set  by  careless 
hunters  or  that  may.  have  been  set  by  ill-disposed  persons  may  escape 
the  attention  of  the  forest  lookout  for  a  considerable  time,  until 
the  fire  gets  to  a  size  sufficient  to  send  a  volume  of  smoke  aloft  that 
will  attraction  his  attention.  But  the  airman  passing  over  it  would 
detect  it  very  speedily  and  could  report  the  location  of  the  fire. 

I  have  a  statement  here  from  the  association  just  named  that 
the  Government's  loss  last  summer  in  Montana  and  Idaho  alone  was 
about  3,500,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber,  and  most  of  that  will 
be  lost  to  the  market.  Most  of  the  trees,  if  not  burned  too  deeply, 
can  be  marketed  within  five  years  and  make  a  fairly  good  quality  of 
lumber.  After  that  they  become  worm-eaten  or  too  poor  in  qual- 
ity to  make  good  lumber,  and  are  not  only  of  no  value  but  become 
a  menace  to  the  forest. 

Standing  in  these  five  Northwestern  States  are  1,500,000,000.000 
feet  of  timber,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  belongs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  become  accustomed  by  the  war  in  dealing  with 
billions  of  dollars.  This  proposition  deals  with  one  and  one-half 
trillions  of  feet  of  timber. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Probably  about  half  of  it.  If  I  am  wrong.  Col. 
Graves  will  correct  me. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  Colonel  said  80,000,000  acres 
and  that  private  interests  owned  20,000,000. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  if  the  owners  of  timberlands 
do  not  form  an  association  to  protect  their  own  lands,  satisfactory 
to  the  State  forester,  the  State  levies  a  tax  against  these  lands  at  so 
much  per  acre,  based  on  the  cost  of  protection,  and  that  is  put  on  the 
tax  roll  of  each  individual  holder,  who  pays  the^  amount  with  his 
other  taxes  each  year.  I  think  most  of  the  other  Western  States 
have  similar  laws. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  How  much  an  acre  is  that,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  depends  on  the  fire  hazard.  The  lands  are 
patrolled  under  the  direction  of  the  State  forester.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  he  determines  how  much  it  cost,  and  the  owners  are  assessed 
for  the  cost  of  the  protection  for  their  own  lands.  It  has  gone  as 
higli  as  30  cents  an  acre  for  protection. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  mention  before  it  escapes  my 
attention,  and  that  is  the  value  to  the  flyers  of  this  kind  of  work. 
When  they  are  engaged  in  war,  they  must  properly  locate  certain 
things  accurately.  In  time  of  war  tney  have  the  great  incentive  of 
winning.  In  time  of  peace  in  flying  around  in  the  air  for  practice 
and  traveling  from  one  place  to  another  they  learn  how  to  fly  and 
how  to  handle  their  machines,  but  there  is  no  special  incentive  for 
them  to  study  the  ground,  which  they  would  be  required  to  do  in  the 
event  of  war  operations.  If  they  are  detailed  to  engage  in  this  work 
of  protecting  the  forests  from  fire,  however,  they  must  studv  the 
ground  in  detail  as  they  pass  over  it,  just  as  they  would  stu^y  an 
enemy's  field  of  operations,  and  it  would  be  of  incalculable  value  in 
the  training  of  these  voung  men  in  the  power  of  observation  and 
ability  to  observe  and  report  accurately  the  things  they  see.     It 
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would  be  of  very  great  value  to  the  country  if  we  should  ever  engage 
in  another  war. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  l^Iichigan.  Is  there  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  stations  that  would  be  necessary  and  the  number  of  men  that 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  employ, 
and  so  on? 

Mr.  Hawlet.  There  is  an  estimate  in  a  list  given  here  of  12  sta- 
tions that  would  be  necessary.  It  might  be  found  necessary  to  estab- 
lish some  more. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is,  in  your  State  alone  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  No;  in  the  five  Northwestern  States.  There  would 
be  two  on  the  west  side  of  Oregon — one  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
and  one  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  (on  the  west  side  of  the  Cas- 
cades), and  one  on  the  east  side  oi  the  Cascades,  in  Oregon.  We 
have  600,000,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber,  about  half  of  which 
belongs  to  the  National  Government,  on  the  forest  reservations  and 
the  public  lands.  I  have  many  letters  from  practical  men  giving 
their  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  patrol.  They  are  practical  men, 
who  are  right  on  the  ground,  who  have  lands  to  protect,  who  have 
paid  large  taxes,  and  who  have  an  enormous  investment  there  in  the 
form  of  standing  timber.  They  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
this  air-patrol  service  should  be  inaugurated  and  that  that  would  be 
far  better  than  to  maintain  solely  the  ground  patrol ;  that  the  two, 
working  together,  will  go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of  controlling 
forest  nres. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Will  he  be  able  to  dispense  with 
the  ground  patrols  to  any  extent  whatever? 

Jir.  Hawley.  That  I  can  not  answer  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
National  Government;  but,  from  the  standpoint  of  this  association, 
I  understand  they  intend  to  maintain  the  ground  patrols.  They 
have  large  investments  in  telephones,  the  use  of  which  they  loan  to 
the  Government;  they  have  all  that  the  Government  needs  in  trails 
and  in  men  for  the  work,  and  they  in  the  past  have  contributed  an 
anioimt  equal  to  what  the  Government  has,  or  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  cost  of  protecting  any  area,  and  I  think  tney  intend  to 
maintain  their  ground  patrols  probably  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  would  have  to  have  land  patrols  to  put  out  the 
incipient  fires  the  airplanes  would  disclose  to  them. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  airplane  would  locate  and  report  the  fire,  to 
get  the  men  on  it  before  it  does  a  great  deal  of  damage.  The  asso- 
ciation anticipates  that  the  money  it  puts  into  this  will  be  money 
many  times  returned  to  the  owners  of  lumber  in  the  saving  of  timber. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  was  the  value  of  the  stumpage  destroyed  this 
year? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Probably  about  40  cents  a  thousand  for  investment 
purposes,  taking  the  area  as  a  whole.     Possibly  more. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  would  be  over  40  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Suppose  you  call  it  50  cents  a  thousand.  It  would 
be  $1,750,000. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Have  the  questions  to  which  you  have  referred  been 
^aken  up  with  the  aviation  department — this  proposition  as  to 
jvhether  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  them  to  do  the  training? 
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Mr.  Hawley.  Yes;  the  Forest  Service  has  been  in  touch  with  them, 
and  the  Army  is  very  anxious  to  engage  in  the  work,  for  the  reason 
that  it  will  give  the  men  practical  experience  in  studying  the  ground 
and  locating  objects  accurately,  in  order  to  make  them  more  expert 
in  the  line  of  work  in  which  they  would  need  to  be  expert  in  the  event 
of  war. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  They  would  confine  their  training  in  that  line  to 
that  locality  to  some  extent  and  perform  this  service,  and  it  would 
do  away  with  the  amount  that  is  appropriated — would  very  properly 
come  off  the  amount  that  is  appropriated  for  conducting  that  train- 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  they  trained  them  in  this  work  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  train  them  somewhere  else,  where  they  would  simply  be 
flying  around  without  rendering  any  public  service.  If  they  are 
engaged  in  this  work,  every  day's  work  they  put  in  would  be  render- 
ing a  public  service. 

Mr.  TixcTiER.  Your  proposition,  then,  is  to  utilize  them  for  this 
purpose? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes ;  for  the  public  benefit ;  giving  the  men  the  train- 
ing they  require  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  a  public  benefit  to  the 
counti^.  This  association  and  the  companies  represented  by  it  will 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  maps  for  the  use  or  the  aviators ;  they 
will  furnish  to  the  War  Department  the  maps  they  have,  which  are 
in  great  detail. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  that  the  North  American  Timber  Co.  that  you  are 
speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  No  ;  this  is  the  Western  Forestry  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  these  12 
new  stations? 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  contribution  required  by 
the  Government  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Forest  Service  should  be 
about  $60,000. 

The  Chairman.  Considerable  land  would  have  to  be  purchased, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  the  association  owning  these  vast  areas  of 
timber  will  cooperate  with  the  Forest  Service  in  finding  landing 
places,  and  thev  will  provide  a  great  many  landing  places  them- 
selves.  Throughout  the  country  there  are  open  areas  where  aviators 
could  land  without  much  trouble  and  without  necessitating  much 
work  in  preparing  the  ground  for  use  as  landing  places. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  donate  that  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes;  I  think  at  Eugene,  Oreg.,  they  have  already 
contributed  a  field,  and  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  they  will  do  that 
for  the  home  field.  I  think  they  would  provide  landing  fields  in  the 
forest  and  thev  will  cooperate  in  providing  others.  They  come 
forward  with  the  fair  proposition  to  bear  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Would  not  the  practical  way  be  for  the  Government 
to  establish  a  few  aviation  fields  with  training  camps  in  this  terri- 
tory ?  As  I  remember  it,  the  House  the  other  day  made  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill  from  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
cutting  out  a  field  in  Ohio.  The  practical  way  for  the  Government 
now  to  approach  the  situation  ^vould  be  to  move  the  aviation  field 
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to  that  territory  so  that  the  men  in  training  could  render  a  public 
service. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  they  would  require  a  number  of  fields  so 
that  the  men  employed  in  this  service  could  be  supplied  the  necessary 
trainmg  at  those  fields.  Doubtless  there  would  be  other  fields  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  provide  for  men  that  would  not  be 
engaged  in  this  service  at  aU. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be 
.such  cooperation  between  the  War  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  these  matters? 

Mr.  Hawley,  There  was  such  cooperation  last  summer,  I  have 
imderstood,  in  California,  and  I  know  there  was  in  western  Oregon. 
By  reports  both  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  of  the  representatives  of  the  local  companies  that  were  interested 
the  Army,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  others  worked  together  har- 
moniously by  having  one  purpose  in  view ;  that  is,  doing  the  best 
kind  of  work  they  could  in  the  business  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Who  administered  this  combination  fund;  Col. 
Graves's  department? 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  the  War  Department  administered  its  own 
fund  and  the  Forest  Service  its  own,  and  the  private  interests  co- 
operated with  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  association 
contributed  $800,000. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Thej  spent  last  year  $800,000  for  the  protection  of 
their  lands.  That  includes  what  they  contributed  in  cooperation 
with  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Would  that  include  what  was  paid 
in  snecial  taxes? 

Mr.  Hawley.  No  ;  that  is  in  addition  to  taxes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  contributed  that  much  to  the  forest  peo- 

Mr.  Hawlef.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Did  they  pay  that  into  the  Treasury,  or  how  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  regret  that  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Graves.  This  large  sum  is  the  aggregate  of  all  costs  to  the 
owners  for  the  protection  of  their  lands.  It  includes  some  coopera- 
tive expenditures. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  think  they  ought  to  show  what  they  got. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  do  show  it  in  the  reports. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  will  be  glad  to  bring  that  out  in  detail. 

Mr.  Hawley.  This  $800,000  is  not  all  that  is  expended  by  private 
interests  in  the  protection  of  the  timber  in  the  forests  of  the  North- 
west.   That  is  tne  amount  spent  by  this  particular  association. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.^  There  is  no  duplication  between  two  patrols  in 
one  section? 

Mr.  Hawley.  No  ;  it  is  cooperative  service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  have  curiosity  to  know  why  this 
telephone  service  is  so  inefficient  and  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
pigeons.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  telephone,  if  well  laid  out  and 
conducted,  would  be  the  best  method. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  answer  to  that  is  this:  A  man  in  the  air  with 
carrier  pigeons  might  be  50  miles  from  a  station,  but  he  could  dis- 
patch a  carrier  pigeon  which  would  go  back  to  its  home  station. 
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Men  would  be  sent  out  from  the  ranger  station  nearest  the  fire  to 
fight  the  fire  more  quickly  than  if  the  aviator  went  back  to  find  the 
man  at  the  lookout  to  whom  he  might  telephone,  which  might  require 
him  to  retrace  a  hundred  miles,  make  him  lose  a  part  of  his  day's 
work,  and  keep  him  from  extending  his  trip  over  all  the  territory 
he  is  supposed  to  cover  in  a  day. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  there  telephone  communication 
between  all  these  lookout  stations  throughout  the  mountains? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes ;  aviators  would  use  wireless  telephones. 

Mr.  Graves.  You  were  referring  to  wireless,  were  you  not?  I  said 
that  the  wireless  telephone  had  not  been  working  out  satisfactorilv. 
Our  surface  telephone  svstem  works  satisfactorily,  but  the  problem  is 
for  the  air  pilot  to  reach  a  telephone  station. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  telephones  at  all  these 
lookout  stations  ?    These  are  all  connected  up  by  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Hawlef.  They  all  have  telephones  or  signal  systems,  and  if 
a  pigeon  is  released  from  an  airship  it  will  go  home  to  its  station, 
and  that  station  can  communicate  to  the  other  stations  the  location 
of  the  fire. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lesher.  How  many  men  are  in  these  airplanes? 

Mr.  Graves.  Two. 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  is  another  answer  to  that  question,  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin, the  question  of  the  wireless  telephone.  If  the  aviator  in 
passing  over  a  station  communicates  or  attempts  to  communicate  by 
wireless  telephone  with  the  lookout,  he  must  find  a  lookout  in  the 
station. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  lookout  man  does  not  leave  his  station,  does  he? 

Mr.  Graves.  He  was  referring  to  the  rangers.  Usually  that  mes- 
sage is  taken  up  by  the  ranger's  wife. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  ranger  would  be  in  the  field,  but  the  lookout  woul  I 
be  at  his  post? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawlef.  I  should  have  said  rangers  instead  of  lookouts.  The 
lookouts  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  in  an  area  of  such  an  enormous 
extent  as  that,  comprising  some  350,000  square  miles.  But  lookouts 
and  ranker  stations  arc  sufficiently  plentiful  for  a  man  always  to 
find  one  if  he  wants  to  deliver  a  message  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  no  fundamental  difficulty  about  reaching  our 
forest  officers  in  our  stations  by  telephone.  The  main  difficulty  is  to 
get  the  message  quickly  from  the  aviator  after  he  sees  the  fire. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  To  what  extent  have  you  had  the 
pigeons  so  as  to  determine  that  that  is  the  best  way  of  communica- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Those  were  used  this  summer  continuously,  and  they 
proved  very  successful. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  would  need  an  everlasting  lot  of  them. 
Where  arc  you  going  to  get  them  ?  I  think  in  that  statement  you 
showed  me.  Colonel  Graves,  you  provided  for  several  flocks  of  them. 
How  many? 

Mr.  Graves.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty  pigeons.  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  suggestion  that  that  number  would  be  difficult  to  sfet. 

The  Chairman.  The  pigeons  would  have  to  be  trained,  would  they 
not? 
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Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  How  long  does  it  take  to  train  a  pigeon? 
Mr.  Graves.  A  comparatively  short  time. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr*  Hawley  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes;  unless  there  is  some  question.    I  request  per- 
mission to  insert  a  lettefr  from  F.  A.  Elliott,  State  Forester  of  Oregon 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hawley. 
Without  objection  the  letter  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Oregon  State  Board  of  Forestry, 

Salem,  December  18^  1919, 
Hon.  W.  C.  Hawley,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hawley:  Complying  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of 
the  8th  instant,  the  folloNving  will  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
aerial  forest  patrol  and  what  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  accomplish  through 
its  contiDuance. 

Chief  among  the  difficulties  encountered  in  forest  protection,  especially  In 
the  more  isolated  districts  of  the  State,  has  been  the  difficulty  of  getting 
reliable  reports  of  fires  to  the  ranger,  guard,  or  patrolman  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
trict In  time  for  him  to  take  effective  action  before  the  fire  develops  to  such 
proportions  that  Its  control  Is  very  difficult. 

'Die  lookout  system  established  throughout  the  forests  of  the  State  has  been 
depended  on  heretofore  to  report  fires.  This  system,  however.  Is  seriously 
handicapped  during  smoky  weather.  Also,  under  the  lookout  system,  there 
is  nearly  always  a  section  of  country  back  of  Intervening  ridges  which  can  not 
hf'  seen. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  aerial  patrol  during  the  past  season  a  solution 
of  these  difficulties  Is  In  sight.  The  aerial  patrol  of  the  forests  of  Oregon,, 
while  conducted  mainly  along  experimental  lines  during  the  1919  season,  has 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  to  those  of  us  who  have  followed  It  closely  the 
wonderfully  beneficial  results  that  may  be  expected  through  a  continuance  of 
the  use  of  aircraft  as  an  addition  to  the  forest-protection  system. 

The  airplane,  equipped  with  wireless,  follows  a  regular  patrol  route,  estab- 
lished with  the  view  of  covering  the  largest  area  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
WTien  a  fire  Is  discovered  the  observer  makes  not  of  Its  location,  size,  and  any 
other  feature  having  an  Important  bearing,  and  immediately  gets  In  touch  with 
the  nearest  wireless  station,  or  through  message  cans,  with  the  ranger  lu 
charge  of  the  district  in  which  the  fire  Is  located.  Knowing  the  approximate 
size  of  the  fire  and  Its  location,  the  ranger  can  without  further  delay  assemble 
men  and  equipment  necessary  for  its  control. 

The  airplane  Is  not  only  effective  for  locating  new  fires,  but,  aS  was  demon- 
strated on  numerous  occasions  the  past  season,  Is  extremely  valuable  In  re- 
porting progress  on  large  fires.  Exi)erience  has  shown  that  a  trained  observer, 
after  a  reconnaissance  from  the  air,  can  give  more  useful  Information  about 
the  character  of  a  large  fijre  in  a  heavily  timbered  area,  than  can  a  man  on 
the  ground.  Controlled  fires  can  be  patrolled  each  day  to  see  that  they  do  not 
break  out  anew. 

It  Is  during  smoky  weather  that  the  airplane  patrol  Is  much  more  effective 
than  the  lookout  sysem.  Nelher  smoke  nor  a  difference  of  several  thousand 
feet  In  altitude  hinders  the  visibility  as  much  as  one  would  suspect.  The  Inter- 
vening ridge  which  often  shuts  off  the  view  of  the  lookout  man  Is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  observer  In  a  plane  since  his  altitude  and  changing  position  in 
the  air  give  him  a  view  of  all  the  landscape  over  which  l^e  Is  flying. 

While  the  area  of  effective  vlsblltly  depends  somewhat  upon  the  atmospheric 
conditions  and  the  altitude  of  the  plane,  at  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  under  fair 
observation  conditions,  a  very  small  fire  may  easily  be  detected  at  a  distance 

of  30  miles. 

The  mechanical  success  of  the  planes  is  beyond  question  when  It  Is  con- 
sidered that  m  flying  approximately  60,000  miles  during  the  1919  patrol  season 
there  were  bnt  three  forced  landings,  due  to  mechanical  trouble,  one  of  these 
resulting  in  the  loss  "of  one  officer  and  his  ship. 

The  Air  Service  personnel  are  highly  enthusiastic  and  are  eager  to  become 
efficient  In  this  new  line  of  work. 
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The  peace-time  policy  of  the  War  Department  is  to  maintain  an  adequate 
flying  force  and  to  continue  the  work  started  during  the  late  war.  Since  this 
necessitates  continued  practice  in  flying,  the  Air  Service  officials  are  anxious 
to  determine  the  possibilities  of  performing  a  real  and  valuable  service  to  the 
Government,  State  and  community  in  conjunction  with  their  regular  prescribed 
training. 

The  tentative  aerial  patrol  plan  for  1920,  as  proposed  by  the  Air  Service  and 
the  Interested  protective  agencies,  embraces  the  States  of  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming.  When  It  is  considered  that  this 
patrol  win  cover  one-half  of  the  standing  timber  In  the  United  States,  and  ap- 
proximately 80  per  cent  of  the  merchantable  timber  In  the  national  forests,  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  Instrumental  in  saving  vast  areas  from  destruction  by  fire, 
at  the  same  time  furnishing  such  a  practical  line  of  training  to  the  personnel 
of  the  Air  Service,  the  question  of  its  continuance  with  sufficient  financial 
support  from  Ck)ngress  to  make  It  a  success  should  be  considered  a  forward 
movement  In  the  protection  and  conservation  of  one  of  the  principal  natural 
resources  of  the  nation. 

I  could  write  at  great  length,  giving  details  of  the  past  season's  work  and  of 
what  we  hope  to  accomplish  through  the  aerial  patrol  in  the  future,  but,  since 
you  have  Mr.  Chapman's  report  on  the  resolutions  of  the  air  patrol  committee 
of  the  Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Association  and  also  Col.  Arnold's 
recommendations  to  the  War  Department  regarding  this  work,  anytlilng  further 
from  me  along  this  line  would  be  merely  a  duplication. 

I  want  to  assure  you,  however,  that  all  protective  agencies  In  Oregon  are 
solidly  in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  the  Aerial  Forest  Patrol,  and  anything  you 
can  do  to  insure  its  continuance  with  the  proper  equipment  for  its  succeas  will 
receive  the  full  appreciation  of  your  constituents. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

F.  A.  Elliott,  State  Forester. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  consider  that  this  is  a  neces- 
sary expense — that  you  can  not  dispense  with  any  of  the  lines  of 
work?    This  is  in  addition? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  squeeze  out  enough  money 
from  the  present  items  to  meet  the  cost  incident  to  the  air  patrol.  It 
will  require  an  addition  of  $60,000. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Graves,  it  is  now  nearly  1  o'clock;  we  had 
probably  better  recess  until  2.30,  at  which  time  we  will  hear  you 
further. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N. 
Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 

Forest  Service — Continued. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  HENKY  S.  ORAVES,  FOBESTEB  AND  CHIEF 
OF  THE  FOBEST  SEBVICE,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICTJITTTBE— 
Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Graves,  are  you  ready  ?  There  are  no  changes 
in  the  statutory  roll,  are  there? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  are  requesting  to  have  the  forest  supervisors  and 
forest  rangers  transferred  from  the  statutory  roll  to  a  special  lump 
fund. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  in  hopes  of  doing  exactly  the  reverse. 
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Mr.  Graves.  I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  committee  on  that, 
and  I  would  not  have  presented  this  if  we  were  not  facing  a  very 
critical  situation  that  is  giving  me  a  great  deal  of  apprehension.    I 
am  unable  to  see  any  other  way  of  meeting  what  is  a  real  emergency. 
Either  it  must  be  done  in  this  way,  by  transferring  the  men  to  a  lump- 
fund  roll,  or  by  a  readjustment  and  increase  of  the  salaries  of  these 
men  on  the  statutory  roll.    The  Secretary  felt  that  the  latter  was  not 
feasible  because   of  the  work  of  the  Reclassification  Commission. 
Moreover,  the  positions,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  work  and 
responsibilities,  are  in  every  sense  technical  and  highly  specialized 
and  as  such  should  always  have  remained  in  the  lump  fund  like 
other  technical  places.    The  situation  is  that  I  have  got  to  find  some 
way  of  meeting  what  is  really  an  emergency — some  way  of  holding 
an  efficient  field  organization — if  we  are  to  safeguard  the  public  for- 
ests and  otherwise  redeem  our  responsibities. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  look  for  a  report  from  the  Reclassifica- 
tion Commission  soon,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  forest  supervisors,  of  course,  are  in  the  field,  and 
the  functions  of  the  Keclassmcation  Commission  are  confined  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  When  may  vve  expect  to  have  a  report  from  the 
Beclassification  Commission?    Have  you  any  report  as  to  that,  Mr 
Harrison? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  original  law  required  that  the  report  of  the 
commission  be  submitted  by  the  first  week  of  January,  but  recently 
the  chairman  of  the  commission,  Senator  Jones,  introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  Senate,  which  has  not  yet  been  passed,  asking  that  the  time 
be  extended  to  March  12.  He  said  that  the  commission  coufd  not 
finish  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  way  within  the  time  prescribed. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  we  decided  at  the  start  that  we 
would  not  go  into  the  matter  of  salaries  until  we  had  the  report  from 
that  commission. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  heads  of  the  various  departments  decided  that 
they  would  not  include  any  salary  increases  in  the  estimates  for 
next  year  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Reclassification  Commission 
is  working  on  the  problem.  While  the  commission  is  confining  its 
activities  to  employees  in  Washington,  it  was  felt  that,  if  Congress 
adopts  its  report,  the  same  principles  will  be  applied  to  the  field  serv- 
ices. The  proposition  here  is  to  transfer  some  technical  employees 
of  the  Forest  Service  to  a  special  lump-fund  roll,  placing  them  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  scientific  ana  technical  employees  of  the 
department.    It  does  not  involve  any  increase  in  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  the  transfer  desired? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  suggest  that  you  let  Mr.  Graves  tell  you  some 
of  the  difficulties  he  has  encountered  under  the  present  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  to  meet  an  emergency? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.   As  I  shall  explain  very  candidly 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is,  shall  we  take  up  these  salaries, 
or  wait  and  discuss  them  for  the  whole  department  at  one  time. 
Hat  has  been  the  plan  on  which  we  have  been  proceeding.  We  have 
not  gone  into  the  different  questions  as  to  salaries  but  have  passed 
them  over,  as  we  did  last  year,  with  the  thought  of  taking  them  all 
np  later  and  consider  them  all  under  one  head. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  do  you  want  these  scientific 
and  technical  men  transferred? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Thw  are  scientific  and  technical  employees  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  The  positions  demand  men  of  ^ecialized  train- 
ing and  experience  in  forestry,  timber  work,  grazing,  and  other 
branches  allied  to  forestry.  But,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  I  suggest  that  you 
let  Col.  Graves  explain  the  situation  that  is  confronting  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  handling  of  its  personnel  and  the  reasons  for  this 
suggestion.  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  I  can 
about  the  attitude  of  the  department  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  forest  supervisors  and  rangers  are  our  line  offi- 
cers, if  I  may  use  that  expression.  They  are  men  who  are  on  the 
ground  in  charge  of  the  forests  and  of  the  immediate  business  upon 
them.  They  are  responsible  for  the  actual  work  of  protection  and 
the  successnil  carrying  on  of  all  the  local  business. 

I  referred  yfesterday  to  the  difficulties  we  had  had  in  fire  protection 
because  of  the  limitations  of  our  statutory  roll,  that  had  resulted  in 
a  large  loss  to  the  Government  from  this  cause.  I  have  the  same 
difficulties  in  other  lines  of  business,  leading  already  to  complaints 
on  account  of  the  inexperience  of  new  men  who  have  replaced  the  more 
experienced  men  whoJiave  left  us.  The  force  as  a  whole  is  to-day  less 
efficient  than  it  was  two  months  ago  because  of  the  loss  of  experienced 
men.  It  was  less  efficient  two  months  ago  than  it  was  previous  to 
that.  Unless  I  am  able  to  meet  the  practical  situation  confronting 
me — ^the  matter  of  men  leaving  the  service — our  organization  is  going 
to  be  still  less  efficient  six  months  from  now.  I  am  confident  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able,  with  the  present  limitations  of  the  statu- 
tory roll,  to  safeguard  the  public  property  and  otherwise  redeem  our 
responsibilities  another  season. 

The  present  roll  was  established  in  1912  and  has  remained  practi- 
cally unchanged  since  then.  The  salary  standard  is  so  low  that  our 
experienced  men  are  leaving,  and  we  can  not  replace  them  at  the 
present  grades.  On  some  forests  we  have  had  practically  a  complete 
turnover  of  personnel.  On  one  forest  within  the  last  18  months  all 
the  men,  the  entire  personnel,  has  been  changed,  with  the  exception 
of  one  ranger,  who  is  not  up  to  our  standard  of  efficiency.  On 
another  forest  within  a  year  we  have  had  a  change  of  personnel 
of  all  except  two  men.  1  have  just  received  the  resignation  of  the 
supervisor  of  one  of  the  forests  in  southern  California,  and  I  fear 
that  I  may  soon  receive  the  resignation  of  the  supervisor  of  one  of 
the  neighboring  forests.  Under  present  conditions  I  can  not  replace 
those  men  with  others  of  the  same  efficiency.  This  process  is  going 
on  throughout  the  field  organization,  a  process  of  the  melting  away 
of  the  strong  men  upon  whom  we  depend  for  the  success  of  the 
public  enterprise. 

The  positions  of  forest  supervisor  and  ranger  are  very  technical 
and  highly  specialized.  It  is  essential  that  these  officers  have  ade- 
quate technical  training  and  experience.  The  supervisor  must  have 
a  basic  specialized  training  in  technical  forestry,  in  the  lumber 
woods,  in  sawmills,  or  as  an  engineer,  coupled  with  lon^  experience 
in  specialized  forest  work  in  the  Forest  Service.  Ordinarily  one  must 
have  served  in  our  organization  for  5  or  10  years  to  be  competent  to 
serve  as  a  supervisor. 
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The  forest  supervisor  has  Aery  great  revsponsibilities,  each  being 
in  charge  of  a  great  area  of  a  million  or  more  acres  of  public  prop- 
erty. He  is  responsible  for  its  protection,  for  the  proper  handling 
of  all  the  current  business  of  timber  sales,  use  for  grazing,  recrea- 
tion, and  also  for  its  improvement  and  development.  The  position 
is  not  merely  executive ;  he  must  have  a  technical  knowledge  of  for- 
est growth,  methods  of  reproduction,  timber  cruising  and  appraisal, 
and  similar  knowledge  regarding  the  technical  problems  of  grazing, 
building  of  trails,  surveys  of  boundaries,  adjustment  of  land  claims, 
and  so  on. 

The  ranger,  similarlv,  must  have  a  training  and  experience  to  fit 
him  for  the  handling  of  a  forest  district,  of  100,000  to  200,000  acres 
in  extent,  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor: 

Such  men  can  not  be  found  on  the  outside.  They  have  to  be 
selected  from  those  having  the  basic  technical  training  and  expe- 
rience and  then  become  prcmcient  by  service  in  the  Forest  Service. 

The  present  situation  is  that  the  older  and  strongest  men  are  leav- 
ing and  we  are  not,  with  the  present  salaries,  able  to  build  up  the 
organization  below  with  men  of  adequate  training. 

I  first  recommended  to  Secretary  Houston  that  he  permit  me  to 
present  a  radical  readjustment  of  salaries  so  that  I  would  be  able 
to  hold  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  our  best  men,  a  thing  that 
I  am  not  doing  to-day.  He  explained  the  situation  which  your  com- 
mittee faces  with  reference  to  any  changes  at  all  on  the  statutory 
rolls.  I  told  him  that  if  I  had  a  lump  fund  of  the  sum  total  of  the 
salaries  of  these  officers  I  would  find  some  way  of  making  readjust- 
ments here  and  there  to  meet  the  changing  conditions.  This  would 
enable  us,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  meet  the  situation.  This  I 
would  undertake  without  requesting  any  increase  in  the  total  ap- 
propriation. 

If  we  should  make  a  readjustment  of  the  statutory  roll  which 
would  carry  the  salaries  that  should  be  paid  for  the  positions  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  forest  supervisors  and  rangers,  it  would 
inrolve  a  large  increase  of  appropriation. 

Under  the  lump-fund  plan,  and  without  an  increase  of  appro- 
priation, I  should  make  certain  promotions,  readjusting  the  organi- 
zation temporarily  to  meet  the  particular  personnel  situation  as  it  * 
may  exist  from  time  to  time.  The  total  number  of  officers  would 
vary  during  the  year.  In  some  cases,  one  strong  man  would  be 
placed  in  charge  of  two  or  more  forests.  The  situation  is  changing 
so  rapidly  under  the  stress  of  numerous  resignations  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  indicate  precisely  what  salary  grades  will  be  necessary. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  emergency,  take  a  group  of  southern 
California  forests.  Here  I  would  undoubtedly  have  to  violate  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  best  principles  of  organization  and  administration. 
We  ought  to  have  three  competent  supervisors,  each  in  charge  of 
one  of  these  three  important  forests.  One  has  resigned,  and  I  fear 
another  may  do  so.  1  can  not  replace  them,  because  competent  and 
experienced  men  are  not  available  for  the  salaries  now  permitted. 
In  this  case,  if  there  were  a  lump  fund,  as  requested,  I  would  un- 
doubtedly take  the  best  of  those  three  men,  give  him  supervisory  re- 
sponsibilities over  all  three  forests,  and  get  along  with  poorer  men 
in  immedifltp  r»harge  as  his  subordinates. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Approximately  what  is  the  area 
of  each  of  these  three  forests  that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  An  average  of  about  1,000,000  acres. 

Mr.  Lee.  For  each  forest  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Each  forest. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  close  are  they  together  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  about  150  miles  apart,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  would  have  to  do  it.  It  is  the  only  way  I  can 
meet  the  present  crisis.  I  fully  believe  that  the  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment last  summer  in  our  forest  fires,  due  to  our  restricted  salaries 
and  consequent  crippling  of  the  organization,  amounted  to  fuly  20 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  fighting  fires  and  of  the  damage  by  the  fires. 
That  means  upward  of  $2,000,000. 

I  am  charged  by  Congress  and  by  this  committee  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  the  national  forests,  protecting  them  from 
damage  and  injury  by  fire.  I  am  charged  with  an  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  forest  business,  involving  very  lairge  financial  values. 
I  would  not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  did  not  place  ^fore  you  the  diffi- 
culties that  I  have  under  the  present  j*igid  and  restricted  system^ 
carrying  a  scale  of  salaries  established  in  1912  for  positions  in  which 
the  responsibilities  have  been  steadily  increasing  on  account  of  the 
increasmg  demands  of  the  business.  * 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  what  respect  has  the  demand 
increased  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  may  illustrate  in  regard  to  a  single  line  of  business. 
This  year  we  have  had  50  per  cent  more  transactions  in  timber  sales 
than  we  had  in  1914. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  true,  on  an  average,  as  ta 
all  the  funds? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  increased  the  number  of  stock  on  the  na- 
tional forests  since  1914  by  about  2,000,000  head.  The  responsibility 
of  overseeing  that  work,  getting  a  just  allotment  of  the  grazing 
privileges,  and  inspection  of  the  work  is  constantly  being  intensified 
on  practically  all  forests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  the  number  of  permits  in- 
creased largely? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  area 
to  each  permittee? 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  the  number  of  permits  has  been  increased  by 
reducing  the  area  allowed  some  of  the  larger  permittees. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  vou  have  the  lands  cruised? 

Mr.  Graves.  Wlien  we  make  a  sale  of  the  timber  we  make  a  cruise- 
ond  an  appraisal  of  the  timber. 

Mr,  Jones.  How  is  your  cruise  made;  imder  any  of  the  recog- 
nized systems  of  cruising,  or  is  just  an  estimate  made? 

Mr.  Graves.  A  regular  cruise,  under  recognized  methods. 

On  many  of  these  forests  the  timber  alone  has  a  value  of  ten  or 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  On  one  of  our  forests  in  the  Northwest 
the  value  of  the  timber  would  be  as  high  as  $30,000,000.  The  super- 
visor of  that  forest  receives^  as  I  recall,  $2,200  a  year  as  the  base 
salary.  We  are  doing  a  busmess  on  some  forests  involving  receipts 
of  $80,000  or  $90,000,  with  supervisors  getting  $2,000  and  $2,200. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  supervisor  himself  does  not 
receive  the  money  for  the  sales,  does  he? 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  but  he  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  entire  forest,  for  its  protection,  and  for  all  the  work;  he*has  to 
see  that  the  sale  is  carried  out  properly.  It  is  a  vei-y  easy  thing  to 
make  mistakes  and  use  bad  judgment.  In  much  of  this  work  a  mis- 
take or  a  failure  to  use  good  judgment  may  involve  very  great  loss 
to  the  Government.  We  nave  really  a  gigantic  business  un&rtaking, 
and  I  feel  that  we  should  have  your  support  in  every  way  to  secure 
an  eflScient  administration  of  it.  I  fully  appreciate  what  I  am  ask- 
ing, and  I  come  to  you  only  because  I  feel  that  it  is  a  real  emer- 
gencv  and  that  this  is  the  only  way  that  I  can  meet  it  without  ask- 
ing lor  an  increased  amount  of  money. 

ilr.  McImughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  spoken  of  the  super- 
visors. Will  you  give  us  something  of  the  same  information  as  to 
the  others.  A.  supervisor,  you  say,  receives  the  basic  salary  of 
$2^00.    He  gets  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Of  $240  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  there  any  allowance  to  him  in 
any  way  ?     Does  he  get  a  house  ? 

Mr.  Grav'es.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  he  get  a  machine  or  animals 
for  purposes  of  travel? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  he  paid  for  his  traveling  ex- 
penses in  any  way? 

Mr.  Graves.  He  is  paid  for  his  traveling  expenses,  like  every  other 
Government  official  traveling  away  from  nis  station. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  he  paid  a  per  diem  or  his  actual 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  At  the  present  time  I  have  the  entire  Forest  Service 
on  actual  expenses. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then,  there  is  no  remuneration 
or  allowance  of  any  kind  to  him  that  would  be,  in  effect,  an  addi- 
tional compensation? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Now,  as  to  the  others,  some  of 
them  are  provided  with  living  Quarters,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  rangers  wno  are  located  away  in  the  forests, 
away  from  towns,  where  there  are  no  houses  available  for  rent,  are 
given  quarters.    We  build  a  house  for  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  anything  contributed  in  any 
wav  toward  their  living  expenses? 

Sir.  Graves.  No,  sir.  They  are  required  to  furnish  their  own 
means  of  transportation.  They  are  required  to  own  from  one  to 
three  horses.  Thev  have  to  purchase  them  personally  at  their  own 
expense.  But  we  furnish  the  forage  for  those  horses  which  are  used 
exclusively  for  Government  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  they  bought  and  paid  for  out 
of  their  own  money  or  are  they  supplied  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  bought  out  of  their  own  money. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  they  any  extra  remuneration 
or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  receive  nothing  whatsoever  except  the  forage 
for  feeding  those  horses. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  it  your  conclusion  that  the  statutory  roll  leads  to 
inefficiency  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  not  the  slightest  question  but  that  this 
statutory  roll  has  broken  down.  It  has  led  to  inefficiency  already. 
I  can  show  you  where  it  has  led  to  definite  and  costly  inefficiency  in 
various  instances  in  the  Forest  Service.  I  have  failed  to  get  the  best 
efficiency  because  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  From  what  date  has  this  been  observed — that  vou  are 
unable  to  supply  these  positions  with  men  at  the  salaries  fixed  on  the 
statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Graves.  My  difficulty  began  about  1913,  became  intense  along 
about  1914  and  1915,  and  during  the  war  I  was  able  to  hold  the  jnen 
on  the  job  absolutely  only  by  appeal  to  their  patriotism. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  the  question  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  what 
brought  it  about  in  these  instances/as  well  as  with  everybody  else? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  has,  in  a  measure,  been  the  cause  of  it;  but,  quite 
regardless  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  whole  standard  of  these 
salaries,  which  was  established  eight  years  ago,  is  too  low  compared 
with  salaries  for  work  of  the  same  rcvsponsibility,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Jone;s.  Going  back  to  my  question^  were  you  able  at  any  time 
to  get  competent  men  at  those  salaries? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  formerly ;  and  up  until  within  a  year  or  two  I 
was  able  to  hold  the  bulk  of  the  organization  largely  through  appeal 
to  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  through  the  hope  that  I  might  secure 
a  just  basis  of  compensation.  I  would  not,  even  if  there  had  not 
been  the  recent  high  cost  of  living,  have  been  able  to  retain  them  in 
the  long  run,  because  the  standard  is  too  low  for  the  responsibilities 
of  the  positions.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  supervisors,  but  with 
equal  force  to  the  rangers.  The  latter  are  getting  a  base  salary  of 
$1,100  to  $1,200,  whicli  is  too  low  considering  the  responsibilities 
placed  upon  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  do  these  salaries  compare  with  salaries  paid  for 
similar  positions  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  where  they 
have  them? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  recall  just  what  the  salaries  of 
the  State  of  New  York  are.  The  respective  conditions  are  hard  to 
coinpare^  for  they  do  not  carry  precisely  similar  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  State  of  New  York  owns  about  1,600,000  acres  in 
timberland,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  Mr.  Pettis,  the  State  Forester,  who  has  charge 
of  the  State  forests,  receives  $4,000  or  $5,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  have  reference  to  him.  I  have  reference  to 
the  men  out  in  the  field — the  rangers,  fire  wardens,  and  your  forest 
protectors,  out  in  the  forest.  Mr.  Pettis  lives  in  Albany.  He  does 
not  get  out  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  district  rangers  in  New  York  correspond  to  our 
district  rangers,  though  they  do  not  carry  anything  like  the  responsi- 
bilities carried  by  our  men.  The  work  in  New  York  is  almost  wholly 
a  protective  job. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  district  rangers  in  New  York  receive  $1,800  and 
are  furnished  a  car  or  other  means  of  transportation.  Our  district 
rangei-s  receive  an  average  base  salary  of  less  than  $1,200  and  have  to 
furnish  their  own  horses  or  car. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  your  men  out  in  the  field  do  work  similar  to 
what  the  men  in  the  office  at  Albany  do — Mr.  Pettis  and  others  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Pettis's  work  corresponds,  in  part,  to  that  of  a 

forest  supervisor  and,  in  part,  to  a  district  forester's  work.    His  work 

involves  planning,  protection,  planting,  and  developing.    As  yet  in 

New  York  there  not  no  transactions  which  involve  the  sale  of  timber. 

As  you  know,  they  do  not  allow  any  cutting  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  spoken  of  the  super- 
visors and  rangers  and  other  men.  Are  any  of  these  other  classes  of 
men  supplied  with  homes? 

Mr.  Graves.  No.  You  mean  men  like  the  guards  or  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Forest  Service  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Take  it  right  down  through  these 
lines.  There  are  the  supervisors  and  the  rangers;  you  have  spoken 
of  them. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  a  few  stations  remote  from  any  town  where 
quarters  are  furnished  to  the  supervisor;  not  as  a  perquisite,  how- 
ever, but  because  we  have  to  provide  some  place  for  nim  to  live. 
We  require  him  to  live  at  the  particular  station,  and  we  have  to  fur- 
nish him  a  placQ  to  live  if  it  is  not  feasible  for  him  to  rent.  Of 
course,  any  forest  officer  who  is  detailed  {o  the  forest  for  work  at 
a  point  where  there  is  an  available  ranger  station  would  make  his 
headquarters  there. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  a  large  number  of  these 
men  under  general  titles.  You  spoke  of  the  supervisor.  As  you 
have  just  stated,  he  supplies  his  own  house. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  rangers  have  houses  supplied 
by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Graves.  A  portion  of  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  about  the  others? 

Mr.  Graves.  None  of  them  have. 

The  Chakman.  Where  do  the  forest  guards  live? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  guards  are  temporary  employees.  When*  on  duty 
in  the  forest  they  make  their  headquarters  at  a  ranger  station  or  in 
camp.    That  is  not  furnishing  them  a  home. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  a  place  for  them  to  live  and 
eat  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  while  they  are  doing  the  work, 

is  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  If  they  were  not  there,  they  would  be  in  camp, 
living  in  a  Government  tent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  they  are  living  in  a  Gov- 
ernment tent,  are  they  supplied  with  their  rations? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  yes ;  while  they  are  in  the  field,  away  from  their 
Nation,  just  as  though 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  time  is  covered  by 

that? 
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Mr.  Graves.  Most  of  the  field  officers  are  out  during  practically 
the  whole  of  the  field  season,  which,  of  course,  on  the  I^acific  coast 
is  a  long  one. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  During  that  entire  time  th^r 
living  expenses  are  all  furnished  to  them? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes:  just  like  the  members  of  a  survey  crew  in  the 
Geological  Survey,  or  any  other  field  crew,  doing  field  work.  While 
they  are  away  from  their  station,  their  expenses  are  paid. 

Mr.  McLai'chlin  of  Michigan.  As  to  a  large  number  of  thein, 
that  is  practicallv  all  the  time,  then? 

Mr.  Graves.  Iso;  because,  if  a  man  is  stationed  at  one  point  per- 
manently, he  does  not  receive  his  expenses.  That  is  all  covered  in 
the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  department.  He  has  got  to  be  on  travel 
status  in  order  to  receive  his  expenses. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  a  large  number  of  them  are 
not  permanently  located;  they  are  so  employed  as  to  receive  this 
pay  for  expenses,  or  their  living  expenses,  so  that  they  do  not  have 
any  headquarters;  they  live  at  the  expense  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  while  they  are  in  the  field ;  yes. 

Mr.  McLai'ghlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  who  are  in  the  field  practically  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Gra\t:s.  Hardly  all  the  time;  through  most  of  the  field  sea- 
son; and  then  they  are  out  at  different  times  in  other  parts  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Ri  BEr.  What  is  the  length  of  the  field  season? 

Mr.  Gra\t:s.  In  California  it  would  be  from  June  until  about  the 
middle  of  October.  Ordinarily  a  field  party  doing  work  like  timber 
cruising  will  start  out  from  aBout  the  middle  of  June  to  July  1,  and 
they  might  finish  up  the  survey  work  by  the  1st  of  October;  some  of 
them  would  be  out  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  What  are  these  men  doing  at  this  season  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Many  of  the  men  are  at  their  headquarters  during 
the  winter  working  on  the  results  of  their  summer  work.  If  they 
have  been  on  timber  appraisals,  they  are  working  up  those  appraisals 
preparatory  to  the  final  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  timber ;  and 
if  other  work  is  necessary,  they  go  into  the  field  again.  Of  course, 
in  case  of  men  like  scalers,  who  have  their  permanent  headquarters 
at  the  sawmill  or  in  connection  with  a  logging  operation,  that  is 
their  permanent  hadquarters,  and  they  pay  their  own  expenses. 
They  are  located  there  permanently. 

Mr.  McLAroHLriN  of  Michigan.  A  large  number  of  these  men, 
then,  are  in  the  field  only  three  or  four  months,  and  tlien  some  of  them 
have  to  mako  up  a  record  of  what  they  have  done;  but,  ordinarily, 
that  would  not  take  veiy  long.  There  must  be  several  months  in  the 
year  when  many  of  them  have  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Gra\t:8.  No.  sir;  that  is  not  true.  Our  work  is  so  diversified 
that  there  is  a  pressure  of  work  during  all  the  year.  Take  the  case 
of  our  grazing  examiners;  they  may  be  in  the  field  in  the  summer 
for  three  or  even  four  months,  getting  their  field  data  by  a  survey 
and  plan  of  grazing  regulation  on  specific  forasts.  They  will  be  en- 
gaged for  perhaps  two  months  in  working  up  their  data,  or  it  may 
take  them  considerably  longer  than  that,  where  maps  are  involved. 
Then  comes  the  allotments  of  the  grazing  for  the  year,  involving  the 
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4issistance  of  these  men  to  the  forest  supervisor.  Then  by  spring  there 
may  be  further  work  in  preparation  for  the  season's  work,  spe<^ial 
inspection  trips,  etc. 

'  Mr.  McLaugmun  of  Michigan.  I  notice  you  say  there  may  be  these 
<lifferent  kinds  of  work.  Ordinarily,  is  there  that  kind  of  work? 
I  was  t^ing  to  find  out  what  these  men  do. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  there  is.  I  have  not  been  ahie  to  find  any 
slack  time  for  our  examinei*s  and  scalers  and  others  such  as  you 
sufiffest. 

Mr.  McLfAuoHLiN  of  Michigan.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  about 
these  salaries.  If  the  sum  is  paid  to  a  man  who  works  only  a  part 
of  the  time,  or  if  it  is  paid  to  a  man  who  has  a  home  fumi^ed 
to  him,  or  if  it  is  paid  to  a  man  who  has  his  living  exp^ises  paid 
a  large  part  of  the  ^ear,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  that,  as 
bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  his  salary  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Graves.  Of  course,  in  the  matter  of  th^  traveling  expenses 
while  he  is.  in  the  field,  the  condition  is  somewhat  different  in  the 
Forest  Service  from  what  it  was  10  years  ago,  or  even  what  it 
was  when  this  statutory  roll  was  put  into  effect.  We  had  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  unmarriea  men  in  the  service  then  than 
we  have  to-day.  More  men  now  have  homes,  and  when  they  go 
into  the  field  their  expenses  are  just  the  same  as  when  they  are  at 
home,  so  that  there  is  no  saving  to  them  by  having  their  expenses 
paid. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  in  a  large  measure  true, 
I  suppose. 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  at  work  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Cakdubr.  Men  like  these  supervisors  are  overworked,  if  any- 
thing; they  are  busy  all  of  the  year;  there  are  some  activities  going 
on  aU  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  winter  there  is  preparation  for  the  field  sea- 
son, negotiations  for  timber,  grazing,  special  uses,  and  a  multitude 
of  tasks  connected  with  the  handling  of  the  forest  business.  The 
forMt  supervisor's  office  is  a  busy  one.  I  have  been  personally  on 
about  110  different  forests  and,  I  know  the  way  the  business  presses. 
I  drop  into  the  offices  and  see  that  the  business  is  increasing.  The 
work  that  the  men  have  to  do  allows  no  let  up. 

Mr.  Candi*er.  It  requires  their  attention  all  the  time.  If  they 
have  a  few  days  when  they  can  get  off,  they  have  to  be  ready  to 
respond  when  they  are  needed,  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McLauohlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  men  called  lookouts 
watching  for  fires.  There  is  danger  of  fires  in  only  a  small  part  of 
the  vear.    What  do  those  men  do  at  other  times  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Those  men  are  employed  during  only  a  part  of  the 
year.   They  are  not  year-long  men. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  are  paid  only  for  the  actual 
tinni  they  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLArroHLiN  of  Michigan.  What  are  they  called  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Lookouts,  we  call  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  they  included  in  the  first 
part  of  this  item  ? 
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Mn  Gra\'E8.  No;  they  are  forest  guards.  The  forest  guards  are 
all  short-term  men.  Tne  statutory  roll  of  the  last  bill  called  for 
an  authorization  for  100  forest  guards  at  $1,100  each  for  periods 
not  exceeding  six  months  and  40  forest  guards  at  $1,100  each  foV 
periods  not  exceeding  three  months.  I  have  found  that  this  is  an 
inelastic  and  cumbersome  arrangement,  because  frequently  I  want  to 
employ  one  man  for  four  months,  or  employ  another  for  two  months^ 
or  another  for  five  months.  The  paper  work  alone  connected  with 
the  appointments  and  shifts  and  changes  is  very  great.  It  is  costly, 
aside  from  its  inconvenience. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Here  is  this  item :  "One  hundred 
forest  guards  at  $1,100  each  for  periods  not  exceeding  six  months  in 
the  aggregate."    Does  that  mean  at  the  rate  of  $l,loS  for  the  year? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  would  be  $550  for  the  six 
months.    Is  that  what  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  the  way  the  appropriation  is  made,  Mr. 
McLaughlin. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  you  have  40  forest  guards  at 
$1,100  each  for  periods  not  exceeding  three  months.  They  would 
be  paid  at  that  rate  for  three  months? 

Mr.  Graves.  At  the  rate  of  $1,100;  yes. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Do  they  get  any  bonus? 

Mr.  Graves.  After  thev  have  been  with  us  a  certain  length  of 
.time  the  forest  rangers  who  qualify  get  a  bonus. 

Mr.  Lesher.  After  six  months  in  Uie  forest? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubey.  I  notice  you  have  here  1,030  rangers,  11  of  them  get- 
ting $1,500  a  year,  28  at  $1,400  ii  year,  78  at  $1,300  a  year,  288  at 
$1,200  a  year,  and  630  getting  $1,100  a  year.  I  wish  you  would  ex- 
plain just  what  these  rangers  do — whether  they  are  emploved  the 
entire  year;  what  their  work  will  be  in  the  summer  seas(m,  when  vou 
are  expecting  fires,  and  what  it  will  be  in  the  winter  season,  w^ien 
you  are  not  expecting  fires. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  ranger  is  a  year-long  employee.  He  has  chaige 
of  a  ranger  district,  or  a  portion  of  one  of  a  national  forest.  The 
ranger  district  averages  about  100,000  aci'es  in  extent,  and  in  some 
forests  runs  as  high  as  300,000  acres. 

Mr.  Rubey.  You  have  more  than  one  ranger  over  each  one  of  thoso 
districts. 

Mr.  (iraves.  No,  sir;  one  ranger  is  in  charge  of  the  district. 
During  the  summer  he  is  furnished  additional  tempoi^arv  assistants, 
such  as  these  lookouts,  patrolmen,  smoke  chasers,  or  temporary 
labor,  which  may  be  employed  for  various  purposes.  He  is  responsi- 
l)le  for  a)l  the  activities  in  his  district,  talcing  care  of  the  business 
as  well  as  protecting  the  area  which  is  under  his  charge.  He  has 
to  plan  out  the  work  of  protection  and  carry  out  imder  the  direction 
of  the  supervisor  a  large  number  of  activities.  He  is  authorized  to 
make  small  timbor  sales. 

If  a  settler  needs  a  little  wood  or  a  few  logs,  or  if  a  portable  mill 
wants  to  buy  a  small  additional  lot  of  timber,  he  is  authorized  to 
make  such  sales.     In  case  of  the  larger  sales  which, th?  supervisor 
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or  higher  officers'  are  authorized  to  make,  the  ranger  participates  in 

many  ways,  both  in  the  preliminary  work  and  in  their  supervision  and 

inspection.    In  many  sales  he  must  see  that  the  terms  of  the  contract 

are  carried  out,  that  the  operators  are  making  a  proper  di^osition 
of  their  slashings  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  and  so  on.     He 

keeps  track  of  the  stock  which  may  be  grazed  in  the  district,  inspect- 
ing the  work,  seeing  that  there  is  not  an  excessive  number  of  the  stock 
in  trespass,  seeing  that  the  stock  is  properly  handled  and  prop- 
erly distributed  during  different  parts  of  the  season  so  as  not  to 
congregate  in  one  place  and  overgraze  at  certain  parts,  and  so  on. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  protective  system, 
directing  the  work  of  the  temporary  employees  under  him.  ThercK 
is  often  more  or  less  trail  building  and  other  important  improve- 
ment work  to  be  done  in  the  district  which  the  ranger  supervises. 

In  case  of  fires  he  directs  the  fire  fighting  in  his  district.  In 
many  cases,  in  a  severe  fire  season  like  the  past  summer,  this  may 
involve  very  respnonsible  exercise  of  judgment.  In  the  Flathead 
National  Forest,  in  Montana,  for  instance,  one  ranger  had  about 
250,000  acres  under  him.  The  fires  were  starting  up  at  many  points, 
and  at  one  time  I  presume  that  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  fires 
burning.  He  was  able  to  secure  only  two  competent  guards.  The 
others  were  men  such  as  could  be  picked  up  m  the  general  labor 
market,  and  usually  not  experienced  in  fire  fienting.  The  ranger  was 
terriblv  handicapped  on  that  account.  lie  liad,  m  other  words,  to 
take  charge  of  all  this  fire  fighting  under  such  conditions  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  activities  that  were  pressing  in  his  district. 

The  preparation  for  the  work,  the  planning  of  it,  the  checking  up 
of  fire  plans,  the  riding  of  the  range  where  there  is  grazing  at  the 
close  of  the  season  to  see  what  the  effect  of  the  grazing  has  been  for 
the  past  season,  the  planning  out  of  the  work  of  allotments  to  differ- 
ent permittees  of  the  grazing  for  the  following  year,  the  negotiation 
for  timber  sales  and  special  uses,  and  planning  of  improvements  are 
among  the  vnnter  tasKs. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  areas  in  the  north  woods  or  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  get  snowed  up  in  the  winter,  that  the  ranger  has  not 
upon  his  immediate  district  very  much  to  do.  He  is  then  placed  upon 
some  special  work,  like  the  administration  of  sales  or  scaling.  In 
other  words,  when  the  activities  on  his  immediate  district  are  not 
sufficient  to  keep  him  employed  during  the  entire  winter  he  is  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  point  where  there  are  other  activities  and  where 
we  need  men. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  point  that  I  wanted  to  bring  out  is  that  he  is  em- 
ployed all  the  time,  the  year  around  ? 

fir.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  RtJBEY,  And  I  judge  from  your  explanation  that  he  has  plenty 
to  da 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  always  felt  that,  as  most  of  our  forest  work 
is  far  awav,  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  illuminating  thing  if  some 
member  oi  this  committee,  if  not  the  whole  committee,  could  visit 
some  of  the  national  forests  and  personally  see  the  actual  activities 
on  the  ground. 

Mr.  RxtvBYn  Out  Naval  Affairs  Cbnmiittee  and  various  other  com- 
mittees visit  places  of  interest  in  their  particular  work,  and  I  have 
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always  felt  that  the  Agricultural  Committee  might  very  well  take 
a  junket  out  into  the  Northwest  and  look  over  the  forest  situation. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  feel  that  it  would  not  be  a  junket.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  desirable  thing  as  a  matter  of  insi^ction  of  the  work  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  RuBET.  We  certainly  could  learn  a  whole  lot  about  it. 

Mr.  Candler.  I  have  believed  for  many  years  that  we  ought  to  do 
that.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  that  is  the  only  way 
that  we  can  get  information. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  about  some  of  your  men  leaving  you. 
What  pay  do  thev  get  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Much  more  than  the  Government  is  paying.  They 
go  usually  into  some  work  allied  with  forestry.  Many  of  our  men 
go  in  with  lumber  companies  in  responsible  positions.  Many  of  the 
men  in  the  Central  West  and  Southwest  co  in  with  stock  companies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  go  in  with  them  as  partners? 

Mr.  Graves.  No  ;  as  managers.  That  is  what  they  are  now.  The 
supervisors  of  fore^  and  ranger  districts  are  managers.  Then  fre- 
quently they  go  into  other  miscellaneous  positions.  Our  oflScers  be- 
come known  as  competent  men,  and  they  are  taken  over  as  partners 
or  managers  or  assistants  in  various  lines  of  business. 

•  The  Chairman.  At  what  salaries? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  the  exact  figures  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  do  they  get  outside? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  get  all  the  way  from  $800  to  $2,500  more  than 
they  are  getting  now.  I  have  a  long  list  which  gives  exact  figures. 
The  average  increase  of  supervisors  who  have  resigned  has  been 
$1,800;  the  average  increase  for  rangers  has  been  $880.  This  is  so 
far  as  1  have  records  of  the  pay  of  the  new  positions. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  meet  the  emergency,  what  would  you 
he  required  to  pay? 

•  Mr;  Graves.  I  would  promote  supervisors  here  and  there  and  pay 
some  of  them  as  high  as  $3,000.  It  would  be  necessary  to  go  above 
that  at  the  present  time  only  in  one  or  two  cases. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  their  efficiency? 

Mr.  Graves.  According  to  their  efficiency  and  the  responsibilities 
of  their  work.  Others  I  would  pay  $2,800,  $2,600,  or  $2,400.  I 
would  not  be  able  to  go  very  far,  because  the  total  amount  of  money 
is  limited,  and  I  could  not  reduce  the  number  of  men  very  greatly. 
The  advantage  would  be,  rather,  in  having  an  elestic  system,  whereby 
through  salary  adjustments  I  could  meet  the  situation  as  I  find  it 
from  month  to  month. 

The  Chairman.  Without  any  increase  in  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes :  without  any  increase  in  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  these  figures— $1,673,540? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  $1,673,540  is  the  aggregate  in  this  group  of  mtti, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  asking  to  have  transferred  to  the  lump 
fund.  That  is  a  decrease  from  the  statutory  roll.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  takinir  from  one  roll  and  adding:  to  anoUier? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  .      ^^  ^^ 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it,  but  I  wanted  to  get  it  dear  in 
the  record.  Is  there  any  intention  of  increasing  the  fees  f cmt  grazing 
permits? 
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Mr.  Graves.  We  have  increased  the  fees  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  at  the  present  time  for  cattle,  for 
instance? 

Mr.  Graves.  Cattle  fees  run  from  a  rate  of  80  cents  to  a  $1.50  per 
annum.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Potter,  who  is  in  charge  of  grazing,  to  answer 
those  questions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  get  this  all  together  so  that 
we  can  refer  to  it  in  one  place  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Potter,  will  you  answer  these  questions  on  grazing  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Would  you  not  rather  defer  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
until  you  get  to  the  grazing  items? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  dealing  with  grazing.  I  would  like 
to  get  it  all  in  one  place. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  has  only  been  incidentally  referred  to  here. 

The  Chamman.  If  you  prefer  to  do  it  that  way,  very  well. 

Mr.  Lee.  Why  not  wait  until  you  get  to  your  appropriation  for 
that?    Otherwise,  we  will  be  going  over  it  several  times. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  this  is 
a  proposition  to  place  $1,600,000  in  the  hands  of  the  bureau  to  pay 
such  salaries  as  the  chief  may  wish  to  pay,  and  the  salaries  can  be 
put  at  any  account ;  and  Congress  gives  up  all  control  over  the  ques- 
tion of  salaries  so  far  as  that  $1,6S),000  goes?  You  transfer  a  man 
to  the  lump  sum  and  put  his  salary  at  what  you  please,  and  then  you 
can  transfer  him  back  to  the  statutory  roll  at  the  increased  salary. 
Could  not  that  be  done? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why? 

Mr.  Graves.  Men  are  not  transferred  from  the  statutory  roll  to  the 
lump-fund  roll  unless  there  is  some  change  of  duties  that  very  disn 
tinctly  changes  their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  propose  to  transfer  a  great 
many  men  from  the  statutory  roll  to  the  lump  fund  without  any 
change  of  duties,  do  you  not  ?  Their  duties  are  to  be  the  same,  are 
they  not  ?  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  pay  larger  salaries 
if  you  find  it  necessary  to  do  so,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then,  are  you  entirely  right  in 
saying  that  there  can  not  be  a  transfer  from  the  lump-fund  roll  to 
Uie  statutory  roll  without  a  change  of  duties? 

Mr.  Graves,  I  am  speaking  of  the  system  as  it  exists  to-day.  I  am 
asking  in  these  estimates  to  have  these  men  put  on  the  lump-fund  roll ; 
but  as  the  appropriation  bill  stands  to-day,  we  do  not  transfer  men 
from  the  statutory  roll  to  the  lump- fund  roll  as  an  administrative 
matter  unless  there  is  a  definite  increase  of  responsibilities. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  no  authority  of  law  asked 
for  here,  is  there?  It  is  simply  to  decrease  the  statutory  roll  and 
increase  the  lump  fund. 

Mr.  Graves.  These  men  are  definitely  taken  off  of  the  statutory  roll 
and  placed  on  a  special  limip  fund. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then,  they  can  go  back  to  the 
statutory  roll  without  any  law,  can  they  not,  and  they  will  go  back 
to  the  statutory  roll,  if  you  wish  to  transfer  them,  at  the  salaries  that 
you  fix  for  them  on  the  lump- fund  roll? 
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Mr.  Gra\^s.  If  they  were  not  left  permanently  on  the  lump  fund 
with  other  technical  employees,  and  the  committee  wanted  to  put 
them  all  on  the  statutory  roll,  that  would  require  consideration  at  a 
subsequent  time. 

Mr.  McLaugklin  of  Michigan.  But  there  are  often  transfers  from 
the  lump-fund  roll  to  the  statutory  roll,  and  in  each  case  the  salary 
provided  is  the  salary  that  was  carried  on  the  lump-fund  roll.  Now, 
if  you  get  these  men  onto  the  lump-fund  roll,  you  can  give  them  any 
salary  you  please,  and  then  you  can  transfer  them  back  to  the  statu- 
tory roll  with  that  same  salary,  and  that  salary  becomes  permanent? 

Mr.  Candler.  That  has  to  be  approved  by  Congress.  They  con- 
trol it. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  can  put  them  on  the  statutory  roll,  but  we  have 
to  approve  that  in  the  bul. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  this  Book  of  Estimates  a 
whole  lot  of  them,  himdreds  of  them,  are  transferred.  That  is  one 
way  to  increase  the  salary  of  a  man  who  is  on  the  statutory  roll. 
If  he  is  getting  $1,000  on  the  statutory  roll,  his  salary  can  not  be 
increased,  but  he  can  be  transferred  to  the  lump-fund  roll,  and 
then  his  salary  can  be  raised  to  $2,000,  and  be  transferred  back  to 
the  statutory  roll  and  carried  there  at  $2,000. 

Mr.  GRA>'Ea.  But  that  is  only  done  where  there  is  a  new  place 
created. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  not  that  statement  correct  t 
Have  you  any  objections  to  the  correctness  of  mv  statement  about 
that? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  must  be  either  a  new  place  created  or  a  va- 
cancy. Employees  are  not  transferred  from  the  statutory  roll  to 
the  lump-fund  roll  merely  in  order  to  permit  their  salaries  to  be 
raised. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Pardon  me,  but  did  you  not  state 
that  very  thing?  Did  you  not  say  in  the  beginning  that  you 
wanted  to  do  that  for  this  very  purpose? 

Mr.  EuBET.  He  is  asking  permission  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  Graa-es.  Oh,  j^es;  certainly.  I  was  speaking  of  such  trans- 
fers as  may  ordinarily  be  made  administratively  as  between  dif- 
ferent rolls.  I  am  perfectly  frank  about  the  purpose  of  the  request 
1  am  making  to  have  Congress  transfer  the  forest  supervisors  and 
I  angers  to  the  lump- fund  roll.  This  request  is  made  becau^  I  have 
an  emergency  that  T  have  got  to  meet  and  can  not  meet,  as  I  see  it, 
in  any  other  way.  The  conditions  are  changing  day  by  day.  The 
situation  is  quite  different  to-day  from  what  it  was  three  weeks 
i\Qo,  and  I  happen  to  know  enough  about  the  situation  to  know 
that  it  is  going  to  be  very  much  changed  within  another  six  months — 
that  a  large  number  of  our  strongest  field  men  can  not  and  do  not 
intend  to  remain  much  longer  if  we  can  not  grant  them  relief. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  does  not  say  whether  you  shall  have  500  or 
1,000  men.  You  can  cut  your  force  down  to  500  men  and  pay  them 
the  same  amount  of  money  that  you  paid  the  1,000  men? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  is  a  practical  question.  I  am  responsible  for 
doing  a  certain  volume  of  work.  I  can  not  cut  the  force  indefinitely. 
This  would  give  us  an  elastic  system  and  would  enable  us  to  expend 
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the  total  available  money  most  advantageously  in  accordance  with 
the  special  conditions  prevailing  at  a  given  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  not  think  some  men  are  cheaper  at  $2,000 
than  other  men  are  at  $1,000  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  question  but  that 
it  is  economy  to  pay  enough  to  get  men  who  are  efficient.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  economy  for  the  Government  to  have  an  inefficient  man 
because  the  pay  is  too  low. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Could  you  not  reduce  your  forces  and  pay  more 
wages  to  your  men  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  would  have  to  make  some  reduction.  I  doubt 
whether  that  would  be  a  desirable  thing,  permanently.  My  feeling  is 
that  the  Keclassification  Commission  probably  within  two  years  will 
get  to  the  field  forces;  but,  pending  that  time,  I  have  got  to  continue 
to  do  this  work.  I  can  not  stop  it  as  you  could  close  a  laboratory. 
In  case  of  a  good  deal  of  scientific  work  one  can  suspend  entirely  for 
a  time  if  he  can  not  get  men  to  do  the  work,  and  there  would  be  no 
very  striking  and  immediate  public  injury.  But  fires  are  going  to 
bum  in  the  forests  next  summer,  and  I  have  got  to  prevent  them. 
There  are  men  asking  to  buy  timber  to  meet  industrial  demands. 
Thousands  of  people  are  using  the  forests  and  their  resources,  and 
their  demands  must  be  met  eflaciently  or  there  will  be  a  great  public 
loss.  The  demand  is  there.  The  work  can  not  wait.  I  can  not  do 
it  with  inefficient  men. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  are  in  a  position  to  know  what 
occurs  each  year  when  this  bill  comes  up  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MaLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  very  severe  criticism  each 
year  when  the  bill  comes  up,  because  the  lump- fund  appropriations 
are  so  large. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  Very  severe  criticism. 

Mr.  Graves.  Still  we  have  more  people  on  the  statutory  roll  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  than  there  are  in  any  other  department 
of  the  Government,  with  the  exception  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  they  have  a  larger  force  than  any  other  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Candler.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  put  a  larger  per- 
centage of  its  people  on  the  statutory  roll  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  true,  Mr.  McLaughlin. 

Mr.  Candler.  We  are  subjected  to  criticism,  but  we  are  not  liable 
to  criticism,  because  reallv  we  have  been  more  efficient  in  putting 
people  on  the  statutory  roll  than  any  other  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment except  the  Treasury  Department.  Talking  the  comparative 
number  of  employees  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  ana  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  there  is  proportionately  a  greater  number 
on  the  statutory  roll  in  the  Agricultural  Department  than  there  is  in 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  reason  for  the  criticism,  if 
there  is  reason  for  it,  is  that  the  Congress  has  no  control  over  the  use 
of  the  lump-fund  appropriations,  and  that  any  salaries  can  be  paid 
that  the  chief  of  bureau  or  the  head  of  the  department  chooses  to  pay. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is,  within  the  limitation  of  $4,500. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes;  within  the  limitation  of 
$4,500.  Congress  does  not  want  to  extend  the  lump-fund  appropria- 
tion because  of  its  influence  over  the  control  of  salaries. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
capable  of  judging  how  much  a  man  ought  to  get. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  true;  but  we  are  just  sug- 
gesting that  this  would  be  puing  up  a  lot  of  trouble  for  us  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  came  to  you  only  because  I  am 
facing  a  crisis,  a  real  emergency. 

Mr.  Candler.  Frequently  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  there  is  a 
salary  that  is  proposed  to  be  paid  to  some  officer,  somebody  gets  up 
and  says  that  it  is  too  much  and  makes  a  point  against  the  increase, 
and  possibly  the  Member  who  does  that  does  not  know  anything- 
about  the  duties  that  that  man  performs  and  does  not  know  whether 
he  is  paid  too  much  or  too  little.    It  is  simply  a  lick  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes ;  but  there  is  no  law  tnat  requires  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  know  anything.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Candler.  I  did  not  catch  the  gentleman's  remark. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  was  not  directed  against  you, 
Judge. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  tried  to  get  along  with  this  present  statutory 
roll  since  it  was  established  in  1912,  and  I  can  not  maintain  an  effi- 
cient organization  under  it.  This  year  I  am  not  going  to  able  to 
get  awav  with  it  and  redeem  my  responsibilities  to  Congress  and  to 
the  public.     It  can  not  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  difficult  for  Congress  to  determine  salaries; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  determine  them  after  hearing  the 
department.  We  should  rely,  of  course,  upon  the  recommendations 
and  suggestions  made  by  the  department.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
department  could  just  as  well  suggest  when  the  appropriation  is 
fixed  as  a  vear  afterwards  what  the  salaries  should  be.  It  seems  vou 
ought  to  be  in  position  to  say,  "  Next  year  I  propose  to  employ  a 
certain  number  of  foresters,"  or  whatever  they  may  be..  "  It  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  pay  salaries  of  $2,000  or  $1,500  or  $1,000,"  or  what- 
ever they  may  be ;  lay  your  cards  on  the  table,  and  then  let  Congress 
determine  whether  or  not  they  will  approve  of  the  suggestions  made. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  do  that,  but  it  mvolves  a  largely  increased  ap- 
propriation. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  the  better  way? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  would  be  involved  a  large  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  has  to  be  done,  it  can  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  such  a  list. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  a  list? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Candler.  That  increases  the  amount  of  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  fully  $170,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  Could  not  the  committee  follow  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  and  decrease  the  number  of  men  ?  That  would  be  follow- 
ing out  your  suggestion. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  could  not  determine  at  this  time  what  that  decrease 
should  be.    This  situation  changes  every  time  one  of  our  old  employees 
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leaves  an  important  position.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  draw  a  rigid 
line  now  to  meet  that  situation.  I  am  afraid  that  it  might  be  pretty 
embarrassing,  as  an  effort  to  outline  a  salary  roll  for  18  months  on 
the  basis  of  the  imstable  conditions  to-day  would  not  be  practical. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  estimate  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  as  to  a  certain  number? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  if  you  should  need,  sav,  300  men^ 
you  could  estimate  as  to  half,  or  as  to  200.  Then  200  could  be  placed 
on  the  statutory  roll,  and  in  addition  a  lump  sum  could  be  supplied^ 
and  left  to  your  discretion  as  to  the  remaining  100. 

Mr.  Grav-es.  You  mean  to  put  a  portion  of  the  men  on  the  statutory 
roll ! 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  that  you  want  discretion  in  the  matter; 
bat  these  lump-sum  rolls  have  been  criticized  so  much  that  I  would 
hesitate  in  transferring  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  or  more  from  the 
statutorv  roll  to  the  lump  sum  at  this  time — or  at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  (jRAVES.  Would  it  be  of  any  assistance  to  have  a  limitation  on 
top,  above  which  no  man  should  oe  paid  ? 

The  Chairman.  Take  this  table,  for  instance.  Here  is  one  super- 
visor at  $3,040.    Do  you  expect  to  have  to  change  that  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  what  one  man  is  now  getting. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  increase  the  pay  for  that  position? 

Mr.  Graves.  No.    Because 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  leave  that  as  it  is?  Here  is  one  forest 
supervisor  at  $2,700.    Is  there  any  question  about  that  place? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  already  indicated  that  I  would  need  to  place 
a  number  of  men  as  high  as  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  get  down  here,  and  you  pay  49  super- 
visors $2,000  each.  We  might  put  40  of  them  on  the  statutory  roll, 
and  also  make  an  appropriation  outside  of  that  so  that  you  could  take 
care  of  the  others  on  the  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Graves.  Do  you  mean  to  make  a  sort  of  a  classification  and 
grouping  of  the  men  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  those  that  you  have  fixed  and  are  satisfied 
in  your  own  mind  that  you  will  not  change? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  would  be  impossible  at  the  present  scale  of 
salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  these  49.  How 
many  of  these  49  forest  supervisors  do  you  propose  to  increase  in 
salary? 

Mr.  GRA^'ES.  I  can  not  tell  you  now  how  many  would  probably 
have  to  be  increased  during  the  year.  I  would  not  increase  them 
all  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  could  not  outline  that  in  advance.  It  would  involve 
the  creation  of  a  new  statutorj'  roll.  If  this  system  is  necessary,  the 
present  situation  can  be  met  only  by  formal  readjustments  that  will 
mvolve  a  large  increase. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  do  that  in  one  classification — pay  one 
man  one  salary  and  another  man  another  salary  and  keep  harmony? 

Mr.  Graves.  Of  course,  I  would  have  to  take  care  oi  that  point, 
giving  consideration  to  length  of  service  and  the  competency  of  the 
men,  just  like  one  does  in  any  business. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  on  page  113.  There  is  a  request  for  increased 
authority. 

The  Chairman.  An  increase  from  $800  to  $1,500  in  the  limitation 
on  the  cost  of  buildings  erected  on  the  national  forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The 'Chairman.  State  why  that  should  be  done.  That  suggestion 
has  been  made  a  number  of  times  but  turned  down.  It  was  increased 
from  $650  to  $800. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  propose  to  increase  it  to  $1,500  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  find  that  it  is  not  possible  to  erect  these  buildings 
for  $800  in  many  cases.  We  have  cases  where  stations  a  few  years 
ago  could  be  built  within  the  old  limitations,  but  with  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  materials  we  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  build  now. 
We  have  a  number  of  cases  where  old  buildings  have  been  burned 
down  and  must  be  replaced.  In  many  instances  we  have  been  unable 
to  erect  urgently  needed  buildincs  because  it  is  impossible  to  erecf 
what  is  needed  within  the  prescrihed  limitations. 

We  are  facing  the  need  of  numerous  replacements  where  the  old 
buildings  are  tumbling  down  or  have  been  burned.  It  is  impossible 
to  build  for  $800  a  ranger  station  which  is  at  all  adequate.  I  have 
several  estimates  in  my  hand  of  buildings  which  it  is  desirable  to 
build.  An  illustration  occurs  on  one  of  the  Wyoming  forests,  where 
a  ranger  station  was  burned  in  the  spring  of  1918.  We  find  ourselves 
unable  to  erect  a  house  there  within  the  limitations.  The  station  is 
100  miles  from  a  railroad,  and  in  order  to  build  a  house  of  four  rooms 
we  would  have  to  pay  about  $800  for  the  material  and  $600  for  the 
labor,  and  the  freighting  in  of  the  parts  that  would  have  to  be 
brought  in  would  cost  $100,  so  that  right  there  is  $1,500.  There  are 
other  similar  examples  where  the  cost  runs  up  to  $1,400  or  $1,500  or 
more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  remodeling  or  adding  to  any 
buildings? 

Mr.  Graa^es.  Yes,  sir.  In  some  cases,  where  the  original  building 
was  inadequate,  an  additional  toom  or  two  is  needed.  This  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  inserted  in  the  language  of  this  paragraph  "  or 
improved,"  because  if  a  building  originally  cost  about  the  amount 
of  the  limitation  existing  at  that  time  it  would  be  impossible  under 
the  law  to  erect  an  addition,  since  it  would  bring  the  total  for  that 
building  up  to  more  than  the  former  limitation.  With  the  proposed 
change  in  language  an  addition  could  be  made,  provided  it  doe?  not 
exceed  the  new  limitation. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  not  authority  to  repair? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  can  repair  but  not  enlarge.  We  could  enlarge  if 
the  total  cost  of  the  building  as  enlarged  would  not  exceed  the  legal 
limitation. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  enlarge? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  some  very  small  houses,  which  are  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  permanent  ranger  stations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  are  only  temporary  quarters, 
are  they  not? 
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Mr.  Grav£8.  No  ;  in  many  of  the  cases  they  are  permanent  quar- 
ters, where  a  man  lives  with  his  family  the  entire  year. 

Mr.  McLauobhjn  of  Michigan.  I  gathered  from  your  answers  to 
-other  questions  that  most  of  these  structures  are  only  temporary,  and 
that  the  Government  furnished  very  few  permanent  quarters  to  its 
employees. 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  I  explained  that  a  portion  of  the  rangers  were 
famished  with  permanent  quarters  where  we  stationed  them  at 
pomts  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  houses. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  is  to  furnish  them  larger  and  better 
quarters? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  where  the  present  quarters  are  not  suitable. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  spoke  about  en- 
larging? You  have  authority  to  make  repairs,  and  you  have  been 
making  them? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  where  the  present  quarters  are  not  large 
enough.  We  have,  in  some  instances,  not  furnished  adequate  quar- 
ters.   In  those  cases  we  would  furnish  them  better  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  In  how  many  instances  do  you  propose  to  furnish 
them  with  better  or  larger  quarters? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  suppose  there  may  be  20  or  30  buildings  to-day 
that  should  be  so  improved.    Is  that  right,  Mr.  Bronson? 

Mr.  Bronson.  There  are  about  50  altogether. 

Mr.  Graves.  Fifty;  and  we  will  need  in  another  year  to  build 
about  25  new  houses. 

Mr.  Candler.  In  building  these  buildings,  do  you  get  any  of  the 
building  materials  from  the  forest  itself? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  in  some  causes  we  put  up  a  log  structure;  but  we 
find  that  the  total  cost  of  a  log  structure  is  just  about  as  great  as 
and  in  some  cases  greater  than  a  frame  house. 

Mr.  Candler.  Could  you  get  lumber  sawed  in  those  mills?         , 

Mr.  Gra^-es.  We  can,  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Candler.  When  you  do.  you  charge  that  up  to  the  adminis- 
tration ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  that  has  to  go  into  the  total  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  next  item  is  No.  81,  on  page  114,  which  we  have 
just  been  discussing: ''  For  employment  of  forest  supervisors,  deputy 
forest  supervisors,  forest  rangers,  and  forest  guards,  $1,673,540." 

In  No.  82,  which  is  the  general  paragraph  authorizing  expefnditures 
on  the  individual  national  forests,  the  words  "  of  other  employees," 
have  been  added,  so  as  to  make  the  ^paragraph  read :  "  For  salaries  of 
other  employees  and  field  and  station  expenses,"  and  so  on.  That 
would  be  a  corollary  of  the  transfer  of  the  supervisors  and  rangers 
from  the  statutory  roll,  because  the  general  expense  items  would  not 
be  used  for  the  salaries  of  these  officers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  necessarv  unless  we  make  the  trans- 
fer? 

Mr.  Graves.  No.    Mr.  Harrison,  can  I  ask  you  about  this  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Cefrtainly. 

Mr.  Graves.  Did  you  say  that  that  item  as  to  the  Idaho  forest  and 
the  Payette  forest  had  not  come  over? 
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Mr.  Harrison.  It  came  over,  but  when  it  reached  the  House  it 
was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Mr.  Haugen  is  ar- 
ranging for  its  transfer  to  this  committee.    I  have  a  copy  here. 

Mr.  Graves.  A  short  time  ago,  something  over  a  million  acres  of 
public  lands  were  added  in  two  forests  in  Idaho,  and  that  bill  has 
only  recently  passed  and  become  a  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  added  to  two  forests.  Are  these 
included  ( 

Mr.  (iRaves.  Yes;  the  Idaho  and  the  Payette  Forests. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Several  changes  are  necessary.  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  supplemental  estimate  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  we  take  them  up  in  their  order. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  reason  I  brought  that  in  here  is  because  that 
change  involves  the  employment  of  some  additional  officers  who 
would  be  paid  from  this  fund. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  better  to  take  them  up  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  estimates,  as  we  may  have  to  i*efer  to  this 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Graves.  But  the  money  which  would  go  for  the  employment  of 
the  rangers  and  the  deputy  supervisors  would  be  included  in  item  81. 
This  amounts  to  $10,000.  In  addition  there  has  been  added,  for  gen- 
eral expenses  for  this  new  area,  $10,775  to  the  general  expenses  of 
the  Payette  National  Forest  and  $18,980  to  the  general  expenses  of 
the  Idaho  National  Forest.  And  the  necessity  of  increasing  that  item 
is  to  take  care  of  those  extra  officers.  That  was  the  reason  I  brought 
it  up  at  this  moment. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  these  items  taken  care  of  here? 

Mr.  Gra>^s.  Yes:  so  far  as  the  salaries  of  rangers  and  an  assistant 
supervisor  are  concerned.  In  addition  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
general  expense  items  of  the  Idaho  and  Payette  National  Forests. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Gra\*es.  For  salaries  of  those  new  officers,  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  amount  in  item  81  should  be  increased  by 
$10,000? 

Mr.  (jra^-es.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  wish  the  estimate  inserted  in  the  record 
now?  It  involves  an  increase  in  items  81,  138,  and  175,  and  they  are 
all  indicated  in  a  supplemental  estimate,  which  with  your  permis- 
sion I  will  insert  in  the  record. 

(The  supplemental  estimate  referred  to  follows:) 

Depabtment  of  Agbicutube, 

Office  of  the  Secbetary, 
Washington,  December  10,  19J9. 
The  Sfxretaby  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  1429  (Public,  69),  effective 
October  29.  1919,  the  Thunder  Mountain  area,  in  central  Idaho,  comprising^ 
1,095,022.11  acres,  has  been  added  to  the  Idaho  and  Payette  National  Forests — 
594,535  acres  to  the  former  and  500.485  to  the  latter.  Since  this  addition  was 
made  after  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  have  been  submitted,  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  proposed  appropriation  for  the  Idaho  and  Payette 
Forests  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  administration  of  the  new  area.  I 
am,  therefore,  transmitting  herewith  a  supplemental  estimate  in  the  sum  of 
$39,755,  together  with  a  statement  indicating  the  changes  which  should  be 
made  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  (committee  print). 
Respectfully, 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary 
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Proposed  changes  ia  ''Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  tlie  service 
of  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,"  for  tlie  Forest  Service  Department  of 
A^CQltare,  occasioned  by  tlie  addition  of  the  Tliunder  Mountain  area,  in  cen- 
tral Idaho,  to  tl>e  national  forests : 

Page  114.  Item  (81)  and  the  note  following  it  should  read  as  follows : 

(81)  For  onployment  of  forest  supervisors,  deputy  forest  supervisors,  forest 
rangers,  and  forest  guards,  $1,683,540. 

Note. — Of  this  amount  $1,673,540  covers  places  transferred  from  the  statu- 
tory roll  at  the  same  salaries  (see  note  under  item  5).  The  remaining  $10  000 
is  to  provide  two  forest  rangers  at  $1,100  for  the  Idaho  National  Forest  and 
-one  deputy  forest  supervisor  at  $1,500,  three  forest  rangers  at  $1,100,  and  four 
forest  guards  for  six  months  for  the  Payette  National  Forest  in  the  atluiinis- 
tration  of  the  Thunder  Mountain  area,  which  became  national-forest  land  by 
H.  R.  1429,  now  Public,  69,  effective  October  '29,  1919. 

Page  117.    Item  (138)  : 

(138)  Idaho  National  Forest,  Idaho  ($18,385),  $37,365. 

Note. — This  Increase  of  $18,980  for  the  Idaho  National  Forest  is  needed  for 
the  maintenance,  improvement,  and  protection  of  the  594,535  acres  of  land  for- 
merly in  the  Thunder  Mountain  area,  which  will  be  administered  as  part  of 
the  Idaho  National  Forest. 

Page  lia  Item  (175) : 

(175)  Payette  National  Forest,  Idaho  ($8,537),  $21,441. 

Note. — Of  the  increase  provided  ($12,904),  $10,775  Is  to  cover  the  mainte- 
nance, improvement,  and  protection  of  500,485  acres  formerly  in  the  Thunder 
Mountain  area  which  will  he  administered  as  part  of  the  Payette  National 
Forest. 

Page  121.  Item  (239) :  The  amount  $4,000,627  where  it  appears  under  this 
item  should  be  changed  to  $4,040382. 

Page  122.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  note  on  this  page  should  read  as  follows : 

Note. — ^There  is  an  apparent  Increase  in  this  item  of  $1,971,181,  but,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  transfer  from  the  statutory  roll  to  a  separate  lump-fund 
item  of  the  forest  supervisors,  deputy  forest  supervisors,  forest  rangers,  and 
forest  guards  enumerated  in  item  5,  with  salaries  aggregating  $1,673,540,  and 
the  transfer  from  the  item  for  general  administration  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Division  of  Publications  of  an  assistant  in  charge 
of  motion-picture  activities  at  $2,520,  the  a.ctual  increase  is  $300,161.  This 
results  from  changes  in  98  of  the  Individual  forest  items,  providing  for  increases 
in  91,  amounting  to  $328,886,  and  decreased  in  7,  amounting  to  $28,755.  Of  the 
net  increase  of  $300,161,  $39,755  Is  for  the  administration,  including  salaries 
(see  note  under  It#3jn  (81) >,  of  the  Thunder  Mountain  area;  $136,672  is  for 
additional  fire  protection ;  $69,438  for  timber  sales  and  forest  management  on 
the  national  forests ;  $35,528  lor  grazing  administration ;  $2,600  for  the  care  of 
buffalo  and  game  on  the  Wichita  National  Forest  and  Game  Preserve,  Okla. ; 
and  $16,168  for  increased  costs  of  travel  and  other  miscellaneous  items  of  gen- 
eral expenses  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  national  forests. 

Page  123.  Change  first  table  by  the  following  Insertions  and  corrections : 


National  forest. 


Idaho... 
Total. 


Net  increase. 


Appropria- 
tion, 1920. 


118,385 

8,537 

1,029,554 


Appropria- 
tion, 1921. 


137,365 

21,441 

1,319,715 


In- 
crease 


118,980 

12,904 

318,886 

290. ICl 
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Make  following  changes  in  table  **  National  forest** "  pages  123,  124,  and  125  r 


Employees. 


Rate. 


Salaries: 

Deputy  forest  supervisors 

Forest  rangers 

Forest  guards 

Clerics 

Wages,  miscellaneous  and  temporary  labor,  1125  to  160  per  month. 
Total 


1,100 
1,500 
1,080 


Salaries. 
Wages. 


Other  objects  of  expenditure,  miscellaneous  items. 


EstimatAd. 
1921. 


Number. 

30* 
255^ 

1 
3,80a 
5,74r 


11,926,022 
848,18a 
261,9  > 


» Tcmparary. 

Page  139.  Change  "  $5,745,775  **  to  **  $5,785,530." 
Page  140.  Change  "  $5,745,775  "  to  "  $5,785,530." 
Page  140.  Change  "  $6,557,895  "  to  "  $0,597,650." 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  a  general  proposition,  why  are 
laws  passed,  introduced  by  Members  from  the  States,  to  add  some 
of  their  lands  to  the  national  forests?  I  know  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers from  those  States  resent  the  entire  proposition  of  the  national 
forests.  They  do  not  like  it.  They  would  like  to  have  the  lands 
released  to  be  controlled  by  the  States.  On  the  other  hand,  others 
introduce  bills  to  add  some  of  their  area  to  the  national  forests. 
It  looks  to  some  of  us  as  though  they  had  found  some  land  out 
there  that  they  did  not  want,  which  was  no  good  to  them  at  all,  and 
which  they  wanted  to  attach  to  a  national  forest. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  situation  would  be  best  illustrated  by  a  word 
about  this  particular  area.  In  central  Idaho,  in  the  remotest  and 
undeveloped  region,  is  a  large  area  of  forest  land  that  has  remained 
as  public  land,  uncontrolled  and  unprotected,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  national  forest.  Fires  have  burned  uncontrolled  on  the  area^ 
threatening  and  damaging  the  surrounding  forests.  There  has  been 
no  control  of  grazing,  and  this  land  has  been  used  by  sheep.  Over 
300,000  sheep  were  crowded  in  in  1918,  whereas  the  grazing  capacity 
is  not  over  75,000  or  80,000.  The  result  is  that  that  country  is 
burning  up.  ,  The  land  is  being  overgrazed,  with  resulting  erosion^ 
and  the  country,  which  has  great  possibilities  for  development  and 
iise,  is  becoming  so  injured  that  the  people  of  Idaho  themselves,  who 
in  former  days  were  very  much  opposed  to  the  Forest  Service,  have 
requested  the  addition  of  the  area  to  the  national  forests.  The 
Idaho  Legislature  in  two  successive  sessions  memorialized  Congress 
to  set  this  area  aside  as  a  national  forest. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  the  area  involved  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Over  1,000,000  acres.  There  are  minerals  there. 
Formerly  a  ^reat  deal  of  prospecting  was  done,  and  there  are  still 
mineral  possibilities;  but  there  is  no  mineral  development  because 
that  land  is  so  remote,  and  it  is  not  being  developed,  no  roads  are 
being  built  in  there,  and  it  is  being  subjex^ted  to  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age. Last  summer  fires  started  in  that  section,  and  there  was  no  one 
there  to  watch  them.  Some  of  the  fires  worked  over  into  the  neigh- 
boring Idaho  forest,  entailing  great  damage,  and  costing  a  large 
sum  to  check. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  was  Federal  land  before? 
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Mr.  Graves.  It  was  Federal  land,  in  the  public  domain,  and  lying 
absolutely  unprotected  and  unregulated.  It  is  for  the  organization 
of  this  new  area  and  its  administration  that  we  require  the  increases 
m  item  81,  for  the  salaries  of  new  forest  officers  and  in  the  general 
expense  items  for  the  Payette  and  Idaho  National  Forests.  We  come 
now  to  the  list  of  individual  national  forests,  items  83  to  238,  in- 
clusive. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  are  the  names  of  those  new  forests  in  New  Eng- 
land? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  White  Mountain,  in  New  Hampshire ;  the  Pisgah, 
in  North  Carolina 

Mr.  I^E.  The  White  Mountain  and  the  Pisgah,  and  then  there  is 
one  below  here. 

Mr.  Graves.  Natural  Bridge  and  Shenandoah. 

The  Chairman,  What  is  the  increase  there? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  increases  for  the  individual  forests  in- 
volving changes  in  97  of  the  forests.  There  are  increases  in  90  of 
those  and  decreases  in  the  cases  of  7  of  them.  The  increases  are  for 
several  different  purposes.  There  are  a  number  of  increases  for 
protection,  aggregating,  for  all  of  these  national  forests,  $136,672. 
That  applies  to  49  different  forest  units.  There  is  an  increase  re- 
quested for  expenses  and  additional  salaries  of  temporary  men, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  timber  sales  and  general  administration, 
of  $69,438,  mvolving  39  forests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Nearly  $2,000  a  forest. 

Mr.  Graves.  For  increased  expenses  in  connection  with  the  grazing 
administration,  $35,528  on  40  forests. 

For  increased  cost  in  connection  with  travel  and  other  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  $16,168  on  43  forests. 

An  increase  of  $2,600  on  the  Wichita  National  Forest  in  connection 
with  the  care  of  buffalo  and  game.  The  Wichita  Forest  is  primarily 
a  game  refuge  and  preserve,  on  which  we  have  a  large  herd  of  buffalo 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  game. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  the  Biological  Survey  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  forest? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  Forest  Service  has  the  direct  responsibility  for"* 
administering  it,  but  we  are  using  the  service  of  the  Biological 
Survey  in  connection  with  many  of  the  problems  of  game  culture. 

Then,  there  is  an  increase  of  $39,755  for  these  new  additions  to  the 
Idaho  and  Payette  Forests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then,  the  gift  of  these  lands,  wish- 
ing them  onto  the  Forest  Service,  involves  a  good  deal  of  expense  to 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  had  been  under  administration  last 
summer,  we  would  probably  have  saved  $100,000  in  fire  fighting  and 
besides  prevented  the  destruction  of  a  lot  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  land  owned  by  private  parties? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  public  domain.  This  makes  an  aggre- 
gate increase  for  all  of  the  national  forests  of  $300,161.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  detailed  statement  explanatory  of  eacli  one  of  these  items, 
which  you  can  put  in  the  hearings  if  you  choose  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  prepared  in  pamphlet  form? 

Mr.  Graves.  Usually  this  statement  is  filed  witli  the  committee  and 
inserted  in  the  record,  and  I  have  this  all  prepared. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  there  not  a  similarity  in  serv- 
ice on  each  one  of  these  forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  similarity  in  the  work,  but  a  very 
great  diversity  in  forests  in  different  regions.  Even  in  the  fire  pro- 
tection there  is  an  enormous  divergence,  in  accordance  with  the 
hazard,  and  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  demand  for  timber  and 
demands  for  grazing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  the  differences  are  in  fire 
protection  and  the  demands  tor  timber  and  grazing.  What  other 
items  of  expense  are  common  to  all  these  forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  connection 
with  the  recreation  use;  but  that  is  ordinarily  a  use  of  time  of  the 
regular  force.  Great  numbers  of  campers  come  into  the  mountains 
and  create  demands  for  camp  sites  and  sites  on  which  to  put  up 
summer  homes.    In  some  of  the  forests  it  is  a  very  active  business. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  your  complete  report,  but 
does  this  estimate  show  your  receipts  to  the  Government  for  sales 
of  timber  and  for  grazing? 
•  Mr.  Graves.  That  is  shown  in  my  annual  report. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not  shown  in  this  Book  of  Estimates? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  eToNES.  That  money  is  turned  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  From  the  statement  which  you  sub- 
mitted here  as  to  the  activities  in  each  of  these  forests,  I  gather  from 
what  you  say  that,  while  there  is  more  work  of  one  kind  than  an- 
other on  some  forests  than  on  others,  the  character  of  the  work  is 
the  same. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  question  is  of  the  volume  of  work  of  the  different 
classes. 

Mr.  McLauglin  of  Michigan.  That  is,  they  differ  as  to  volume? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  been  trying  to  take  care  of  a 
large  amount  of  stock  on  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  So  that,  if  a  question  is  asked 
about  how  the  money  is  spent  on  a  particular  forest,  it  can  be  an- 
swered by  saying  that  part  of  it  goes  for  fire  protection,  part  to  look 
after  the  grazing,  part  to  look  after  the  sale  of  timber,  and  some  for 
the  locating  of  camps  and  buildings  for  recreation  use  and  for  sum- 
mer homes,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  (referring  to  the  descriptive  text)  is  tabulated 
on  one  sheet,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  this  is  not  as  voluminous 
as  it  appears,  because  many  qi  those  individual  sheets  contain  only 
a  few  lines.     You  se^,  there  is  one  page  to  a  forest. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  round  numbers,  what  were  the  total  receipts  from 
t  he  forests  ? 

Mr.  GRA^'ES.  About  $4,360,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reached  the  item  where  you  wish  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  receipts? 

Mr.  Graves*  That  does  not  come  under  any  particular  item. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  discuss  it  all  at  one  time.  Where 
does  it  come  in? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  this  would  be  a  desirable  place  to  insert  in 
the  record  the  amount;  of  business  which  has  been  done  during  the 
past  year  on  the  jiational  forests. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Your  total  appropriation  for  this  fiscal  year  is  how 
much;  about  $5,750,000,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  about  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  say  that  your  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  about  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  $4,360,000. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  suggest  that  you  give  us  the  dates  when  sales  were 
made. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  that  again  in  detail,  giving  the 
amounts  of  each  item,  the  expenditures,  and  the  receipts.  To  begin 
with,  on  what  page  of  your  report  does  it  appear? 

Mr.  Graves.  On  page  5  of  the  annual  report.  The  largest  returns 
were  from  grazing,  $2,609,169.85.    From  timber  sales,  $1,540,099.96. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  do  you  call  that;  timber  sales — ^timber  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Graves.  Timber  business. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Government  is  not  manufacturing  lumber  itself? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  sold  that  stumpage? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  be  timber  sales? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  timber  sales.  There  may  be  involved  in 
that  some  timber  trespass;  that  is,  some  moneys  that  come  in  from 
the  taking  of  trees,  or  cutting  over  the  line,  or  from  burning  by 
fire. 

For  special  uses  of  land,  like  the  use  for  summer  homes,  and  for 
a  great  variety  of  other  purposes,  $136,822.99.  For  water  power, 
$72,322.06. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is,  for  leases  of  sites  for 
water  power, 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  no  power  developed  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.  Those  are  the  items  that  make  up  the  total 
of  $^,358,414.86. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  expenses? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  total  expenditures?  Would  you  like  this  for 
the  national  forests? 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  cost  in  connection  with  the  national  forests  for 
the  work  outside  of  Washington,  $4,801,794.  That  include^s  the 
items  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill  for  improvement  work  and 
various  other  items  that  represent  a  capital  rather  than  an  operating 
charge. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  got  that  itemized  so  that  you  could  classify 
it  as  to  grazing,  timber  sales,  and  other  sources  oif  your  receipts? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  cost  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graa'es.  Yes;  though  we  gave  up  two  years  ago  our  detailed 
cost  accounting  system  on  account  of  the  losses  from  our  force,  so 
that  some  of  the  items  have  to  be  estimated.  That  can  be  obtained 
only  by  classifying  the  time  of  our  permanent  officials,  but  I  can 
give  you  approximately  the  cost  of  the  different  lines  of  work. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  will  have  to  take  it  from  our  books. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  not  the  total  cost? 
Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.    I  will  have  to  insert  the  exact  items  in  the 
text  of  the  hearings. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Expenflitures  of  the  Forest  Service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  50,  1919* 

Regular  expenditures  from  annual  appropriation: 

Field  expenses  connec*ted  with  the  national  forests $4, 801, 794. 67 

General  expenses  connected  with  the  Washington  office 472, 403. 22 

Research  and  recording  of  results 388,023.68 

Total 5, 662.  221.  57 

Emergency  fire  expenditures,  derived  In  1919  from  the  national 
security  and  defense  fund 650,000.00 

Cooperative  contributions  for  work  on  national  forests,  including 

protection.  Improvements,  and  brush  burning .        522,840.05 

Cooperation  with  States  in  fire  protection  outside  the  national 

forests 99,  921. 13 

Cooperative  contributions  from  Army  and  Navy  for  military  re- 
search in  woo<l 374,233.81- 

Construction  of  roads,  from  the  10  per  cent  fund  (total  avail- 
able, $350,533.75) 279,  055.  63 

Construction  of  roads,  section  8,  Federal-aid  road  act  and  Post 

Oftice  appropriation  act  (total  available,  $4,000,000) 548,  764.80 

Amount  paid  to  States,  representing  25  per  cent  of  gross  receipts.    1,  (XJO,  886. 88 

Special  apportionment  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for  school 
lands  within  national  forests 78,687.32 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  what  you  paid  for  the  building 
of  roads  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  States? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Including  expenditures  paid  to  the  States  for  the 
building  of  roads? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  taken  out  of  our  receipts. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the 
$4,358,000  realized  from  receipts? 

Mr.  Gra\'es.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  not  taken  out? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  taken  from  onr  receipts — a  percentage  of  our 
receipts.    It  is  essentially  an  appropriation  from  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  you  gave 
as  the  total  receipts  or  added  to  it? 

Mr.  Gra\'E8.  No;  added  to  the  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  $4,358,000  does  not  represent  the  actual 
receipts? 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  the  net,  but  the  gross  receipts. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  to  be  deducted,  then,  the  amount  paid  for 
the  building  of  roads  and  the  amounts  paid  to  the  States  for  schools? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  about  45  per  cent,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  about  45  per  (jent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Those  items  are  to  be  deducted  and 
added  to  the  expenditures? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Of  that  $4,000,000,  only  55  per  cert 
of  it  goes  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States? 

1  This  is  from  Btatoment  of  Aug.  30.  1910.     Some  bills  are  still  outstandlog. 
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Mr.  Graves.  Only  55  per  cent  remains  there. 

ilr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  goes  to  the  receipts? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  net  would  be  somewhere  about 
$2,500,000  ? 

Mr.  Graa-es.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones'.  How  do  the  States  get  that  fund  for  the  schools? 

Mr.  Graves.  By  the  act  of  May  23,  1908,  25  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  was  appropriated  to  the  States  for  distribution  among  the 
counties  for  schools  and  roads,  in  lieu  of  taxes,  for  the  Government 
does  not  pay  taxes;  and  then,  later,  an  additional  10  per  cent  was 
appropriated  for  the  building  of  roads  in  the  national  forests  under 
our  direction.  Then  when  the  Federal  aid  road  act  was  passed 
it  was  provided  that  an  additional  10  per  cent  should  be  used  for 
the  liquidation  of  a  mounts,  devoted  to  national  forest  roads. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  it  had  not  been  done  that  way,  it  would  have  re- 
quired an  additional  appropriation  to  do  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  HirrcHiNsoN.  The  States,  then,  do  not  appropriate  any  money 
toward  maintaining  the  forests  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  Col.  Graves  a  question  or  two  before  he  leaves  this  item.  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  you,  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  receipts  from 
the  timber  sold:  Did  you  get  credit  for  the  timber  that  was  shipped 
from  Alaska  and  also  that  which  was  used  in  the  war? 

Mr.  Graves.  Credit  only  by  an  announcement  in  the  annual 
report.    It  does  not  appear  in  the  statement  of  receipts. 

Mr.  Lee.  Are  you  not  entitled  to  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  a  provision  by  which  the  Army  and  the 
XavT  may  secure  timber  from  the  national  forests  without  paying 
for  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes,  but  the  national  forests  should  have  credit  for  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  was  objection  to  that.  It 
was  said  that  the  national  forests  should  get  credit  for  it,"but  this 
was  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  Army  and  Navy  ought  to  have 
access  to  those  resources. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  of 
course;  but  the  Forest  Service  will  never  pay  out  if  you  give  all 
the  timber  away. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  take  credit  for  it  in  the  repoi-t,  whether  they 
gave  it  to  me  or  not. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  referred  to  that  in  our  report. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  they  took  came  from  the  stumpage  under  your 
jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  took  it  without  paying  for 
it,  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  take  credit  for  it  whether  they  gave  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Graves.  During  the  last  year  there  were  granted  to  the  War 
Department,  in  connection  with  the  spruce  production  in  the  North- 
west, permits  covering  6,000,000  feet,  of  which  there  were  actually 
cut  3,750,000  feet.    It  was  not  a  large  amount. 
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In  Alaska,  permits  were  panted  for  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission  for  cutting  5,758,000  feet  of  timber  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  their  railroad.    That  is  also  not  a  large  item. 

Mr.  Jones.  No.    All  those  credits  are  not  in  these  net  receipts  here? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  do  show  up  in  your  report? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  it  your  hope  some  time  to  make  this  forestry  bureau 
self-supporting? 

Mr.  Gra\T':s.  I  feel  that  in  the  long  run  it  should  be  self-supporting, 
but  I  do  not  feel 

Mr.  Jones.  It  depends  on  what  latitude  they  will  give  you  in  cut- 
ting stumpage? 

Mr.  Gra\-es.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  sacrifice  the  public  in- 
terests merely  in  order  to  make  it  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  think  I  could  justify  that.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  sell  timber  that  would  better  be  held  for  the  uses  of  the 
country,  by  cutting  it  prematurely  before  it  is  really  needed  or  before 
its  cutting  would  be  good  economy  from  a  lumbering  standpoint  or 
stumpage  value. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  as  a  forester  you  believe  that  the  forest  should  be 
trimmed;  that  mature  trees  J^hould  be  cut  down? 

Mr.  Graves.  Mature  trees  should  be  cut  and  used.  We  have,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  mature  timber.  We  have  some  which  is  de- 
teriorating, but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  remote.  Perhaps  in  the  course  of 
five  yeai's  (and  certainly  the  timber  will  last  five  year^)  larger 
amounts  will  be  needed,  and  the  value  of  it  will  be  greater  than  it  is 
to-day. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Jones  has  asked  a  question 
that  has  often  been  asked  in  these  hearings  and  on  the  floor.  I  re- 
member as  long  as  12  years  ago  a  more  or  less  distinguished  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  Forest  Service  was  asked  how  soon  the 
forests  would  be  self-sustaining,  and,  as  I  remember,  he  fixed  the 
time  at  about  five  years.  There  were  some  then  who  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  his  estimate. 

Mr.  Candler.  That  was  Mr.  Pinchot. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.     His  estimate  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  work  which  does 
not  contribute  anything  to  actual  financial  receipts.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  connection  with  the  adjustment  of  boundaries, 
the  settlement  of  claims  as  to  land,  and  work  of  that  kind.  That 
sooner  or  later  will  be  finished.  The  work  of  impn)vement,  out- 
side of  maintenance,  is  reallv  a  capital  charge.  The  forests  rep- 
resent the  i-emaining  frontier  of  the  country.  If  we  go  on  develop- 
ing them  and  buildmg  roads  and  so  on,  it  will  be  same  time  before 
we  can  cover  all  the  improvement  charges  by  tliose  receipts.  The 
actual  operating  expenses  are  pretty  nearly  covered  now  by  the 
receipts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  amount  of  stumpage  you  sell  limited  (mly 
by  the  policy  of  the  department  or  of  the  Forest  Service  as  to  how 
much  you  will  cut? 

Mr.  Gra\'es.  I  could  sell  more  timber  to-day  bv  making  sacrificing 
prices  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  dumping  on  the  market; 
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but  it  would  be  unwise,  waste  our  resources,  and  react  in  every  way 
to  hurt  the  public.  In  some  of  the  forests  there  is  a  greater  demand 
than  I  am  willing  entirely  to  fill,  because,  if  I  sold  all  that  is  de- 
manded, it  would  lead  to  a  gutting  of  the  forests — such  an  over- 
cutting  that  soon  even  local  communities  would  not  have  at  hand 
sufficient  timber  for  their  needs.  We  have  a  clear-cut  policy  not 
to  overcut  the  forests.  They  should  be  a  source  of  continuous 
production  and  not  be  wastefuUy  exploited. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  the  amount  of  cutting  about  keeping  pace 
with  the  local  demand  ? 

Mr.  &RAVES.  We  do  not  yet  cut  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  forests. 
Our  totaJ  amount  of  cut  is  less  than  one  billion  leet^  and  the  capacity 
based  on  the  rate  of  growth  would  be  several  bilhon  feet.  We  are 
well  within  the  limit. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  comparison  you  made,  if 
any,  as  to  the  increase  in  stumpage  as  against  the  fire  destruction. 
How  do  they  balance  up)        - 

Mr.  Graves.  There  has  not  been  any  great  marked  increase  in 
stumpage  in  the  national  forests  on  an  average.  In  some  of  our 
more  accessible  areas  the  stumpage  has  shown  a  marked  increase. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  speaking  of  price  now  but  of  growth.  You 
testified  to  serious  losses  of  this  stumpage  which  you  have  had  by 
fire.  Of  course,  if  that  is  continued  annually  there  is  going  to  be  a 
time  when  your  stumpage  is  all  gone. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes, 

Mr.  Jones.  What  do  you  figure  as  to  the  increase  of  stumpage  in 
growth? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  increase  of  stumpage  is  greater  than  our  loss 
by  fire.  It  is  probably  greater,  even  this  year,  by  from  one  to  three 
billion  feet.    1  am  speaSng  of  potential  growth. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grates.  In  normal  years  it  is  even  greater. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  character  of  timber  in 
the  Northwest,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  asking  for  some  informa- 
tion. Is  it  a  quick-growing  tree,  as  compared  with  timber  in  other 
parts? 

Mr.  Graves.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  Douglas  fir — the  west-slope 
Donglas  fir — is  one  of  the  most  rapid-growing  trees  that  we  have; 
and  on  fairly  good  soil  it  has  a  possibility  of  growing  1,000  feet  per 
acre  per  annum.  That  is  compared  with  some  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain lorestS)  having  a  growth  of  probably  not  over  100  feet.  I  refer 
to  very  slow-growing  lodgepole  pines  and  Rockv  Mountain  Doug- 
las fir. 

Mr.  Candmir.  Could  you  make  an  approximate  estimate  of  what 
your  receipts  were  this  fiscal  year  compared  with  what  they  were  last 
fiscal  year  t  . 

Mr.  Graves.  During  the  current  year  our  timber  sales  are  run- 
ning so  far  about  $175,000  ahead  of  the  same  period  last  year.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  tell  in  advance  just  what  the  situation  will  be  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  I  think,  however,  that  we  will  have  to  cut  pos- 
ribly  800,000,000  feet,  and  that  will  possibly  increase  the  timber- 
aJe  receipts  to  the  extent  of  $200,000  to  $250,000.  There  may  be  a 
alight  decrease  in  our  grazing  receipts,  because  we  are  taking  off 
some  of  the  war  increase.    In  some  places  that  were  overgrazed  we 
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are  taking  off  some  of  the  stock,  and  in  some  places  in  the  West  the 
drought  was  so  severe  last  summer  that  the  stock  was  taken  out  of 
the  country  and  it  has  not  been  restored. 

Mr.  Candler.  Your  receipts  this  year  are  considerably  increased, 
though,  over  what  they  were  last  year? 

Mr.  Gra\^8.  Yes ;  there  is  some  increase  this  year. 

Mr.  Candler.  And,  as  the  regular  increase  comes,  year  after  year, 
you  will  approximate  making  the  national  forests  self-sustaining? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  as  our  timber  business  increases — that  is  the 
greatest  potential  source  of  revenue — we  should  be  able  to  cover  all 
of  the  operating  costs  and  all  nonincome-producing  activities,  such 
as  surveys  of  boundaries,  mapping,  and  so  on,  and  maintenance  of 
improvement,  but  perhaps  not  the  ouilding  of  roads,  which  is  really 
a  separate  matter  and  a  capital  charge. 

The  Chairiman.  Your  books  have  been  closed  for  last  year.  Wliat 
was  the  deficit  in  dollars  and  cents  last  year? 

Mr.  Graves.  For  the  Forest  Service,  outside  of  the  road  building 
and  not  including  the  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  emergency 
force,  it  is  about  $1,500,000.  That  is,  our  appropriation  was  slightly 
under  $6,000,000  last  year  and  our  receipts  were  nearly  $4,500,000. 
This  includes,  of  course,  many  expenditures  wholly  outside  the  na- 
tional forests,  such  as  research,  our  laboratories,  cooperative  work, 
and  Washington  overhead. 

Mr.  Candler.  I  think  you  have  done  well,  and  I  would  be  glad  if 
you  would  insert  the  figures  for  three  or  four  years  back,  showing 
the  continually  increasing  benefit  derived,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
show  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  good  business  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  McLaughmn  of  Michigan.  When  you  are  extending  your  re- 
marks will  you  itemize  your  receipts  and  take  the  average  price  per 
thousand  o^  timber  sold,  the  number  of  sales,  the  different  charges 
for  the  grazing,  the  number  of  permits,  and,  if  you  have  the  informa- 
tion, give  a  comparison  between  your  charges  for  grazing  and  the 
charges  by  private  owners  of  land?  There  has  been  some  question 
and  some  criticism  on  the  floor  occasionally  as  to  charges  that  you 
make;  that  they  are  either  too  high  or  too  low  as  compared  with 
charges  made  liy  private  parties. 

Another  thing,  questions  are  asked  and  there  are  criticisms  as  to 
your  treatment  of  settlers  as  to  timber  and  grazing  privileges  for 
themselves.  Will  you  kindly  put  in  something  brief  but  to  the  point 
as  to  your  treatment  of  settlers,  the  allowance  that  is  made  to  a  settler 
for  his  own  use  as  to  timber  and  as  to  gazing,  to  show  that  you  do, 
as  I  believe  you  do,  treat  the  settlers  fairly? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  That  can  be  readily  tabulated,  as  we  have  the 
tables  which  show  that  clearly. 

The  Chairman.  Also  give  the  amount  j^aid  for  road  building  and 
everything  in  detail  so  that  we  can  furnish  specific  information  if 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GrRAVES.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  also  put  in  something  re- 
garding your  plan  for  making  charges  in  connection  with  summer 
resorts,  as  you  have  termed  them,  and  your  plan  for  charging  for 
water-power  sites? 

(The  various  statements  referred  to  follow :) 
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Summarized  statement  of  receipts  from  the  natiofial  forests,  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1919. 

Timber  sales ?1,  r»(X%  307.  37 

Timber  trespass  and  settlement 17,562.15 

Turpentine    sales 13,220.08 

Turpt»ntine  tresspass 091. 88 

Grazing  permits : 

Cattle,  horses,  and  swlnf^ 1,607,006.85 

Sheep  and  jroats 949,955.35 

Grazing  trespass 52,207.65 

Special  uses: 

Water  power 72, 322. 06 

Oc-cupancy  of  lands 1 136,112.50 

Occupancy    trespass 689  43 

Fire   trespass 5^  258.*  48 

Property  trespass 21.00 

Total 4, 358,  414.  86 

Comparison  of  receipts,  1910  to  1919. 

Net  receipts,  fiscal  year — 

3910 $2,0*1,181.22 

1911 1, 968,  993.  42 

1912 2, 109,  256.  91 

1913 2, 391,  920.  8S> 

1914 2,437,710.21 

1915 2,481,469.35 

1916 2, 823,  540.  71 

1917 3,  457, 028.  41 

1918 3, 574,  930.  07 

1919 4,  358, 414.  86 

STCMPAOE   PRICES   DUBINO   THK  TISCAL   YEAB   ENDING   JUNE    30,    1910. 

There  were  sold  about  773,209,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  timber  on  the 
national  forests,  with  an  average  stumpage  value  of  .$2.35  per  thousand.  This 
represents  a  range  of  from  50  cents  a  thousand  for  the  less  valuable  species  in 
the  more  remote  sections  to  over  $7  per  thousand  for  the  better  and  more 
accessible  timber. 

Timber  cut  under  sales,  fiscal  pear  ended  June  30,  1919. 


State. 


Altska 

AriXODft 

Arlan»s 

Ctttfoniift 

Colorado 

Florida 

Ooorgla 

Idaho 

lficfal$;an 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nerada 

Nov  Hampshire. 

Nov  Mexico 

North  CaroUna. . 
Ofjpm^^  ^ ,^ 

Poath  Dakota. . . 

Tcnnossee 

rtah 

Virginia 

Wa^hiDfton 

Wwt  Virjtala. . . . 
Wyoming 


Board  feet. 


Commercial 
sales. 


Total. 


44,7«4,000 
41,174,000 
21,772,000 
84,703,000 
46,762,000 
578,000 

1,726,000 

63,560,000 

236,000 

8,468,000 
66,031,000 

1,504,000 

4,116,000 
40,633,000 

4,876,000 

114,911,000 

14,663,000 

1,711,000 
13,750,000 

6,709,000 

78,073,000 

2,000 

25,436,000 


Cost  sales. 


333,000 

242,000 

1,210,000 

1,320,000 


Total. 


4,252,000 


5,971,000 
61,000 


419,000 


2,060,000 
757,000 
156,000 
915,000 
16,000 
576,000 


686.156,000 


700,000 


19,597,000 


44,764,000 
41,507,000 
22,014,000 
85,913,000 
48,082,000 
578,000 

1,725,000 

67,802,000 

236,000 

8,468,000 
72,002,000 

1,56.5,000 

4,116,000 
41,052,000 

4,876,000 

117,580,000 

15,420,000 

1,867,000 
14,674.000 

6,725.000 

78,W9,000 

2,000 

26,136,000 


'      Vahie. 


Commer- 
cial sales. 


Cost 
sales. 


705,753,000 


199,893 
95, 135 
62,224 
189, 7a5 
87,827 
1,234 
4,744 
160,011 
344 
33,107 
144,768 
2,110 
21,268 
91,139 
15,506 
233,781 
33,323 
3,874 
31,044 
17,708 
119,013 
10 
57,573 


1204 
195 
666 
995 


Total. 


3,170 


4,958 
45 


367 


1,505,481 


1,576 
697 
117 
699 
15 
308 


598 


14,670 


100,803 
05,309 
62,419 
100,451 
88,822 
1,234 
4,744 
163,181 
344 
33,107 
149,726 
2,155 
21,268 
91,506 
15,506 
235,357 
34,020 
3,001 
31,743 
17,783 
110,321 
10 
58, '71 


1,530,151 
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Timber  sold  fi*col  t/ear  ended  June  SO,  1919. 


BoudfMt. 

Valu*. 

'""■ 

sales. 

COBIMIW. 

Total. 

clalsBles. 

Cost 

Total. 

06" 
00 
TO 
00 
TO 
TO 
TO 

I 

TO 
TO 
KM 

IS,0TO 

TO 

KM 

K» 
KM 

K» 

WO 

no 

no 
no 

181 

(AVOOfl 

isilsai 

IS.OW 

n',si6 

W,488 

tM.OTO 
l,Wi;O0O 

3M 
1.0K7 

..no 

••1:!!! 

4,7^ 

'■'^■:s. 

8,  Ml 

Ml, 000 

3W 

2.^,000 
200|OTO 

i,3m,«m 
ifl;ooo 

aw,  000 

770 

773,a»,0TO 

2«.«7,000 

7M,  478.000 

l,8IS,4» 

IB,  451 

year-loBff  rate<  ^or  fjra^nfi  on  (Ar  fintional  forrntf,  n 


state. 

«... 

H^. 

aheep  and              „    . 
gosu.                  ''""'^■ 

■n 

IK 

"iioo 
I.2SIO  :5o 

M«                      «> 

1  mio 

.8010 

.NO  Id 
1.00  lo 

1.00  to 
1.00  to 

00 
so 

4(1 
Rfl 
20 
20 
20 
00 

20 
TO 

.aoio 

.30  to 
.15  (a 

as 

Sn* 

JTi 

' 
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Grazing  permits  issued  and  number  of  stock  grazed. 


Sute. 


Alabamft 

Arixona 

Arkansas -• 

CalUbmia 

Colorado 

Florid* 

QW10M. 

Idaho 

Midugaii 

Mnntana 

Nebraska 

Nerada. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina.. 

Oktehoma 

Oregon...... — 

South  DakoU. . . 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

WaehingtoD 

Wyoming 


Total. 


Cattle,  horses,  and  swine. 


Sheep  aiSl  goats. 


Permits 
issued. 


2 

1,670 

452 

3,021 

4,iS5 

23 

48 

4,213 


2,865 

54 

502 

15 

2,020 

186 

57 

2,478 

786 

47 

7,249 

273 

1,031 

1,181 


32,528 


Number  of  stock  grazed. 


Cattle. 


59 

360,011 

4,591 

206,683 

380,460 

787 

440 

190,606 


170,674 

12,767 

77,432 

168 

174,979 

1,157 

3,304 

162,004 

38,185 

431 

172,246 

2,614 

30,743 

143,204 


2,136,527 


Horses. 


6,509 

80 

7,019 

9,503 


14 
13,794 


16,524 

713 

4,320 

12 

5,300 

52 

294 

10,066 

3,184 


9,914 

15 

2,318 

3,611 


Swine. 


637 

494 

3,324 


6 
15 


467 
56 


88 


67 


99,251 


5,154 


Permits 
issued. 


160 

15 

651 

872 


Number  of  stock 
grazed. 


Sheep. 


364,853 

49 

606,526 

1,044,206 


3 

1,003 

2 

521 


100 


576 
5 


537 

8 

5 

1,641 

1 

196 

329 


6,624 


23 

1,768,877 

91 

836,224 


390,763 


440,302 
82 


753,418 

12,200 

76 

811,610 

6 

236,^307 

680,670 


7,986,174 


Qoats. 


6,60i 

23a 

13,286 

1,322 


134. 


39,051 
62! 

'  '  iid. 


60,789* 


ClasHfication  of  grazing  permits  by  grades,  season  of  1919. 


Cattle,  bones,  and  swine. 


OiBdes  (number  of  stock). 


Ito40 

41  to  100.... 
101  to  200... 
OTW200... 

Total 


Number 

of 
permits. 


21,181 
6,625 

2,590 
2,132 


32,628 


Number  of 
stock. 


353,634 

442,873 

377,483 

1,050,942 


2,233,932 


Sheep  and  goats. 


Grades  (number  of  stock). 


1  to  1,000.... 
1,001  to  2,600 
2.601  to  4,000 
(Jver  4,000... 

Total.. 


Number 

of 
permits. 


3,816 

2,114 

382 

313 


6,624 


Number  of 
stock. 


1,452,429. 
3,233,131 
1,223,760. 
2,086,643. 


7,996,963. 


00HPA&I8ON  OF  GBAZINO  FEES  CHARQED  UPON  THE  NATIONAL  FOBFSTS  WITH  CHABQES. 
FOB  EQUIVALENT  PBlVILBGEB  ON  OTHEB  LANDS  IN  THE  SAME  GENEBAL  LOCALITY. 


Data  secured  In  1915  ujaon  900  separate  traiisa<tions,  involving  the  use  of 
Indian  reservations,  Reclamation  Service  withdrawals,  and  State,  railroad,  and 
private  lands  for  granting  purposes,  demonstrated  that  the  charge  for  grazing 
cattle  and  horses  within  the  national  forests  was  only  one-third  and  the  charge- 
for  sheep  and,  goats  only  two-fifths  of  the  charge  for  the  lands  above  mentioned. 
The  lands  leased  were  located  mainly  within  or  near  the  national  forests  and 
the  character  of  the  range  was  much  the  same. 
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The  average  charge  p^r  head  of  stock  per  month  was  as  follows: 


• 

• 

National 
forests. 

Other 
Innds. 

Cattle 

CenU. 
3.9 
.5.2 
1.4 

CenU. 
11.7 

Horses 

15.7 

Sheep 

3.0 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  data,  the  charge  for  grazing  upon  the  national  forests 
was  doubled,  it  being  conceded  that  the  prevailing  conditions  justified  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-third  from  the  prices  paid  for  the  use  of  private  lands  where  greater 
freedom  was  enjoye<l  in  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  tenure  of  the  lease  was 
more  certain. 

STATEMENT  OF  NUMBER  AND  CHARACTEB  OF  SPECIAL-URE  PERMITS,  NUMBER  OF  CHARGE 
PERMITS,  NUMBER  OF  FREE  PERMITS,  BASIS  CF  CHAROES,  SCALE  OF  RATES  FIXED  BY 
REOUI-ATION,  AND  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  FROM   SPECIAX-USE  PERMITS. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  outstanding  23,878  special-use  permits  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  national-forest  lands  for  various  purposes.  Twelve  thouisand  two 
hundred  and  five  of  these  are  issued  without  charge,  and  for  11,673  a  charge  is 
made.  Among  the  purposes  for  which  free  permits  are  granted  are  the  following : 
Agricultural  use  of  lands  where  the  user  has  a  preference  right  of  entry  under 
the  forest-homestead  law ;  for  schools,  churches,  and  cemeteries ;  cabins  for  the 
use  of  miners,  prospectors,  stocknien  in  connection  with  grazing  permits; 
trappers  of  predatory  animals ;  corrals,  stock  tanks,  shelters,  and  drift  division, 
or  other  fences  required  for  the  proper  management  of  a  special-use  permittee's 
stock  where  the  i)ei'mittce  does  not  get  control  of  range  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
stock  entitled  to  its  use ;  dipping  vats  where  no  toll  is  charged ;  saw  mills  sawing 
principally  timber  obtained  from  the  national  forests ;  conduits,  dams,  reservoirs, 
pumping  stations,  or  any  water-development  project  for  watering  stock,  irriga- 
tion, mining,  municipal,  or  domestic  water  supplies;  roads  and  trails,  logging 
railroads,  flumes,  tramways,  inclosures,  and  other  improvements  necessary  to  the 
manufacture  of  timber  obtained  principally  from  the  national  forests;  telephone 
lines  where  the  free  use  of  the  line  Is  given  the  Forest  Service  In  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  forest ;  telegraph  lines  where  the  Forest  Service  has  a 
free  permit  to  string  telephone  lines  on  the  telegraph  poles;  sewage  systems; 
fish  hatcheries;  and  public  uses  by  any  department  or  branch  of  the  Federal  or 
State  Government,  including  municipalities,  where  no  profit  is  to  be  derived  from 
such  cases. 

In  making  a  charge  for  permits  the  charge  is  based  upon  a  fair  ground  rental 
of  the  area  involved,  taking  into  consideration  the  purposes  for  which  the  land 
Is  used.  Accessibility  is  an  important  factor.  A  resort  site  at  a  high  elevation 
where  climatic  conditions  prevent  its  use  for  nine  months  each  year,  other  con- 
ditions being  the  same,  is  charged  a  lower  rental  than  a  site  which  is  used  for  a 
longer  period.  For  the  guidance  of  forest  officers  in  making  charges  on  the  prin- 
cipal uses,  the  following  schedule  has  been  authorized  by  regulation : 


Kinds 


Agriculture  and  cultiva- 
tion. 


Apiaries. 


Rates  per  annum. 


2.'i  cents  to  13  per  acre.    Not  less 
than  $2  for  any  permit. 

Minimum  110.  and  10  cents  per 
%  hive  for  eacn  hive  over  lUO. 


$5  to  $25,  and  up . 
110  to  $20,  and  up , 


Explanation. 


Bams,  garages,  and  stage 

stations. 
Dipping  vats  (toll  vats) .. 
Fish  hatcheries  (commcr-  ;  $10  to  $50,  and  up 
dal\  1 

Gravel j  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  cubic  yard,  ]  (8ee(n)  Reg.  L-32.) 

I      not  less  than  $2  for  anv  permit. 
Special  rates  on  area  oasis. 


Not  to  exceed  160  a^es  tor  any  one  permit- 
tee. ( Free  to  preferred  applicants  imder 
the  act  of  June  11, 190tt.) 

1  to  3  acres.  Hives  to  be  counted  in  April 
and  payments  due  May  1  each  year. 
Proportionate  charges  made  for  f raouooal 
years. 

2  acres  or  less  (stage  stations  without  bot«I 
features). 

2  acres  or  less.    (See  (f )  Reg.  Ir-32.) 
2  to  40  acres.    (See  (p)  Reg.  L-32.) 
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Kinds. 


BtycutUng 

Hotels  and  resorts. 

Uswlrilns 

Oil  tnd  gas  pipe  lines 

Pastures 

Railroad  and  trolley  lines. 

(lesid«iioes 

Sawmills 

SIau^t«rbouses 

Stoits  and  similar  enter- 

DTises. 
Tramways  (aerial) 

•nicaters,   billiard    halls, 
boTling  alleys,  etc. 


Rates  per  annum. 


25  cents  to  $2  per  acre.    Not  less 

than  S2  (or  any  permit. 
$25  to  $250,  and  up 

$10  to  $25.  and  up 

$5  ner  mile  or  fraction  thereof. 

No  permit  less  than  $5. 
4  cents  to  $1  per  acre.    Not  less 

than  $2  for  any  permit. 

$5  Der  mile  or  fraction  thereof. 
No  permit  less  than  $5. 

&'>to$25 

$10  to  $200,  and  up 

$10  to  $25,  and  up 

$10  to  $50,  and  up 

$5  per  mile  or  fraction  thereof. 

No  permit  less  than  95. 
$10  to  $50,  and  up 


Explanation. 


1  to  10  acres.    Not  to  exceed  5  acres  under 

term  permits. 
lacre. 


Not  over  320  acres  to  any  one  permltte«  i 
(Clwrge  is  in  addition  io  vegXi^lS^g 

(See  (k)  Reg.  L-32.) 

i  to  5  acres,  depenimR  on  looal  conditions 

1  to  10  acres.    (See  (h)  Reg.  L-32.) 

1  to  3  acres. 

i  to  5  acres,  depending  on  local  conditions. 

(See  (k)  Reg.  L-32.) 

i  to  5  acres,  depending  on  local  conditions. 


» The  limit  of  320  acres  for  pastures  shall  be  observed  in  all  cases  except  where  the  applicant  holds  a  permit 
to  graie  more  than  200  head  of  cattle  or  their  equivalent  in  other  stock,  in  which  case  an  area  of  1  acre  for 
each  head  of  stock  in  excess  of  200  may  be  allowed:  provided,  however,  m  Arizona  and  I  Tew  Mexico  320 
acres  mav  be  allowed  for  100  head  of  permitted  cattle  or  their  eqiiivalent  in  other  stock,  and  2  acres  may  bo 
allowed  for  each  head  in  excess  of  100. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  minimum,  and  in  some  instances  the  maximum, 
charge  Is  fixed.  Particularly  is  this  true  with  respect  to  agricultural  uses 
and  summer-home  uses.  As  to  the  latter,  It  Is  considered  desirable  to  pro- 
mote this  use  and,  therefore,  to  assure  the  permittee  at  the  time  he  makes 
his  improvements  what  the  maximum  charge  may  be. 

The  total  receipts  from  such  permits  or  leases  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1919,  amounted  to  $136,112.56. 


SPECIAL   FBIVILEGES   GRANTED   TO   SETTLERS    AND    HOME   BUILDERS    IN    OR    NEAR    THE 

NATIONAL    FORESTS. 

Free  use  of  timher. — Under  authority  of  the  law  providing  for  the  cre- 
ation of  national  forests,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  Issued  regulations 
providing  for  the  free  use  of  timber  by  settlers  and^  home  builders  In  tne 
vicinity  of  the  national  forests.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  timber  having 
a  value  of  $113,117  was  given  away  under  these  provisions.  Usually  the 
settler  is  limited  to  $20  worth  of  timber  for  his  own  use  each  year.  Under 
somewhat  similar  provisions  of  law  settlers  may  take  for  their  own  use  not 
to  exceed  $50  worth  of  timber  from  public  lands  outside  the  national  forests. 

Saw  timher  at  cost, — Under  the  provisions  of  special  legislation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Is  directed  to  sell  at  cost  to  homestead  settlers  and 
farmers,  for  domestic  use,  timber  In  any  quantity.  Where  the  settler  has  al- 
ready obtained  his  quota  of  free  material  for  the  year,  or  wishes  timber  of 
a  chnracter  not  obtainable  under  free  use,  he  may  purchase  It  under  this 
regulation.  The  average  cost  to  the  settler  Is  about  75  cents  per  thousand 
feet  l>oard  measure,  or  25  cents  per  cord.  The  value  of  timber  sold  at  cost 
to  settlers  under  this  law  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  was  $42,- 
276  greater  than  the  amount  actually  received  by  the  Government. 

Free  grazing  of  milch  or  work  animals. — Under  the  Forest  Service  regula- 
tions milch,  work,  or  other  animals  used  for  domestic  purposes,  not  exceed- 
ing a  total  of  10  head,  owned  and.  In  use  by  bona  fide  settlers  residing  In  or 
near  a  nntlonal  forest,  require  no  permit.  In  addition,  no  charge  Is  made  to 
the  settler  for  the  privilege  of  driving  his  stock  across  national  forest  lands 
In  order  to  reach  his  own  holdings.  The  aggregate  number  of  animals  thus 
grazed  entirely  free  of  charge  amounts  to  about  150,000  head. 

Settlers  given  preference  in  issuing  grazing  permits. — In  the  issuance  oi 
grazing  permits  first  preference  Is  given  to  settlers  In  or  near  the  forest  If 
he  is  a  new  settler  and  the  forest  is  already  stocked,  the  larger  permittees 
are  reduced  in  order  to  make  room  for  him,  and  all  men  In  this  class  are 
allowed  to  build  up  their  herds  to  a  reasonable  protective  limit,  proi>er  re- 
dactions being  made  In  other  permittees  to  permit  such  Increases.    The  settler 
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within  the  forest  Is,  under  certain  conditions,  permitted  to  enclose  adjolnlngr 
national  forest  land  in  order  to  secure  protection  in  the  use  of  near-by  range. 
For  this  privilege  an  acreage  charge  16  made,  but  the  permittee  thereby  se- 
cures a  valuable  special  advantage  over  other  stockmen  not  so  fortunately 
situated 

Free  loaier  and  free  ditches. — Under  8i)ecial  legislation  settlers  in  or  n*»ar 
the  forest  have  the  right  to  construct  and  maintain,  free  of  charge,  iiTigatlon 
dams,  reservoirs,  and  ditches  over  and  through  national- forest  land  or  pub- 
lic land.  The  acreage  of  forest  land  so  used  is  considerable,  and  the  dltche»^ 
nm  Into  thousands  of  miles.    The  values  involve<lrun  into  the  millions. 

Free  use  of  roads,  trails,  and  pubUC'Service  conreniences  in  the  national 
ffjrests. — The  act  authorizing  the  creation  of  the  national  forests  provides  spe- 
cifically that  they  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  free  access  to  everyone  in  pur- 
suit of  lawful  purposes.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  construction  of  roads,  trails,  and  bridges  within 
the  national  forests.  These  are:  of  course,  free  to  everyone,  but,  after  the 
Government,  the  local  settler  is  the  chief  bent^ficiary.  In  addition,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  done  without  Interfering  with  Government  business,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  placed  Its  telephone  facilities  at  the  service  of  the  local  public.  Some- 
times no  charge  is  made  on  account  of  cooperative  service  rendered.  In  other 
instances  the  charge  Is  nominal.  In  either  event  the  saving  in  time  and  labor 
to  the  settler  Is  very  substantial. 

'Basis  for  the  foregoing  privilcges.-^Jt  will  be  seen  that  the  free  use  of 
timber,  the  sales  of  stiw  timber  at  cost,  free  use  of  land  for  Irrigation  reser- 
voirs, free  rights  of  way  for  ditches,  and  free  use  of  roads,  trails,  and  bridges 
have  all  been  specifically  authorized  by  Congress.  The  limited  amount  of  free 
grazing  permitted  settlers  and  the  liberal  policy  in  the  use  of  telephone  facil- 
ities are  based  upon  regulations  and  instructions  which  are  belleveil  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  iwllcy  Congress  desires  to  pursue  toward  settlers,  as 
expr^sed  In  the  foregoing  provisions.  Considering  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions which  are,  under  most  favorable  conditions,  encountereil  by  the  home 
builder,  it  Is  believed  that  a  liberal  policy  is  both  wise  and  necessary. 

BASIS   OF   CHARGES   FOB   THE    USE   OF   WATEB-POWEB   SITES. 

It  has  been  the  primary  punmse  of  the  Forest  Service  in  collecting  rental" 
charges  for  those  national-forest  lands  which  are  used  for  the  purposes  of 
power  development  to  reimburse  the  Government  both  for  the  costs  incurred 
in  administering  the  water  i)ower  business  and  for  such  share  of  the  general 
costs  of  administration,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the  national  forests 
as  might  reasonably  be  assigned  to  this  class  of  use.  The  basis  upon  which 
the  charges  are  collected  is  the  *'  power  capacity  "  of  the  site ;  that  is,  the 
number  of  horsei>ower  which  can  b(»  continuously  produceil  by  plants  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  make  the  best  practicable  utilization  of  the 
site  under  the  physical  conditions  which  exist  at  the  site  and  under  the  market 
conditions  which  exist  in  the  district  to  be  supplied.  Such  a  method  deter- 
mines the  relative  value  of  different  sites  rather  than  the  actual  commercial 
value  of  any  particular  site. 

The  rate  of  charge  begins  at  10  cents  per  horsepower  per  annum  and  increases 
by  annual  increments  of  10  cents  per  horsepower  to  a  maximum  of  $1.  The 
total  collected  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  was  $72,322.06.  This 
amount  represents  an  average  of  approximately  25  cents  per  horsepower  capac- 
ity of  the  sites  now  developed.  Since  only  a  small  proportion  have  been 
in  operation  long  enough  to  pay  the  full  charge  of  $1  per  horsepower,  the 
annual  receipts  would  Increase  for  several  years  to  come  even  if  no  new 
plants  were  put  Into  operation. 

When  permits  are  issued  for  transmission  lines  only  the  charge  Is  $5  per 
mile  per  annum.  No  charge  is  made  for  projects  of  1*00  horsepower  capacity 
or  less,  for  those  which  are  used  exclusively  as  auxiliaries  to  irrigation  works 
owned  and  operated  by  the  permittee,  or  for  those  developed  and  operated  by 
municipalities  for  municipal  purposes.  For  both  these  last-named  classes  the 
Forest  Service  is  following  the  policy  laid  down  by  Congress  In  the  acts  of 
1891  and  1905,  under  which  easements  for  irrigation  and  municipal  works  may 
be  obtained  free  of  charge. 

The  Forest  Service  has  adopted  the  above  practice  for  two  reasons :  First,  it 
has  believed  it  more  desirable  in  the  public  Interest  that  the  unused  water  powers 
shonld  be  developed  and  put  to  use  than  that  revenue  should  be  secured  for  the 
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Fwleral  Treasury.  Hence,  instead  of  making  cliarges  which  would  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  in  higiier  rates  for  power  purchased,  it  has  made  require- 
ments which  would  result  in  direct  benefit  to  the  ultimate  users  of  power,  such, 
for  example,  as  complete  development  of  site,  continuous  operation  of  plant, 
maintenance  of  an  approved  accounting  system,  submission  of  rates  and  of  con- 
ditions of  service  to  regulation  by  public  authority,  and  sale  upon  applicatioii 
and  upon  a  resouable  valuation  to  any  State  or  municipal  agency  having  author- 
ity to  acquire  and  operate  power  plants.  Second,  the  Forest  Service  has  never 
b^  in  a  position  to  employ  a  force  and  to  incur  the  expense  which  would 
be  necessary  if  the  i*entals  to  be  charged  were  to  be  determined  upon  the  basis 
of  returning  to  the  Government  the  actual  commercial  value  of  each  individual 
rite  under  permit.  Moreover,  from  the  trend  of  public  discussion  during  recent 
years,  both  In  Ck>ngress  and  outside.  It  apparently  is  the  desire  that  our  water 
powers  should  be  developed  as  rapidly  and  as  extensively  as  possible,  and  it  is 
beUeved  that  a  policy  of  disposing  of  them  primarily  for  revenue  purposes 
would  seriously  interfere  with  such  development. 

The  Chairmax.  We  will  take  up  grazing  charges  next. 
Mr.  Graves.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Potter  to  discuss  that  phase. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Potter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  F.  POTTER,  ASSOCIATE  FOBESTEB,  FOBEST 
SEBVICE,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICULTXTBE. 

Mr.  Potter.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  average  rate  for  cattle  grazing  this 
year  is  $1.20  a  head  for  the  entire  year.  AYliere  the  grazing  is  for 
only  a  few  months  the  rate  is  pne-tenth  of  the  annual  rate  per  month. 
Tlie  average  period  during  which  cattle  have  been  on  the  forests  this 
year  is  six  months,  so  that  the  average  amount  collected  is  72  cents 
per  head.    The  sheep  rate  is  25  per  cent  of  the  cattle  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  the  average  rate  was? 

Mr.  I'OTTER.  ISeventy-two  cents  per  head  for  six  months.  The  sheep 
rate  is  25  per  cent  of  the  cattle  rate.  The  average  period  the  sheep 
have  been  on  is  about  four  months,  so  that  the  average  fee  collected 
from  sheep  grazing  is  about  12  cents  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  horsej^? 

Mr.  Potter.  We  charge  25  per  c^nt  inoi-e  for  horses  than  for  cattle, 
and  the  time  that  they  are  on  the  forest  is  about  the  same  as  for  cattle, 
so  that  the  average  rate  collected  for  horses  would  be  about  90  cents 
per  head. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  only  ones? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  the  number  of  swine  is  very  small,  so  that 
that  doesn't  cut  much  figure.  Before  the  forests  were  turned  over 
to  the  Forest  Service,  and  on  the  public  lands  before  they  were  in- 
cluded in  the  forests,  no  charge  was  made  for  grazing,  and  grazing 
Is  allowed  free  on  the  public  lands  yet.  So  that  at  first,  in  fixmg  the 
charge  for  grazing,  only  a  nominal  rate  was  charged  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Government  for  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion and  protection  of  the  ranges.  In  the  first  few  years  a  rate  was 
established  which  averaged  48  cents  per  head  ])er  annum  for  cattle. 
This  was  gradually  increased  to  an  average  rate  of  GO  cents  in  1916. 
It  was  felt  as  the  management  was  improved  and  time  went  on  that 
we  should  get  a  return  commensurate  with  what  it  was  actually 
worth;  so  during  the  years  1915  and  1910  a  very  careful  study  was 
made  of  the  charges  for  grazing  on  other  lands  similar  in  character 
to  those  within  the  national  forests,  such  as  railroad  lands.  State 
lands,  and  lands  in  private  ownership.  The  result  was  to  find  that 
the  average  rate  paid  for  grazing  on  these  other  lands  was  about 
three  times  what  we  were  chargmg  on  the  national  forest  lands. 
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But  there  are  restrictions  in  the  use  of  the  national  forest  lands 
which  make  them  not  worth  as  nmch  as  the  grazing  on  private  lands. 
To  begin  with,  the  permits  are  all  revokaole  without  notice.  In 
case  damage  is  being  done  to  the  forests  we  reserve  the  right  imnje- 
diately  to  cancel  the  permit  and  remove  the  stock. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  do 
that  in  very  many  cases  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  It  isn't  necessary  to  do  that  very  oft«n  during  the 
season,  but  frequently  at  the  end  of  a  season.  We  require  the  stock- 
men to  cooperate  with  us  in  fire  fighting,  in  the  constniction  of  im- 
provements, and  things  of  tliat  sort. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  do  you  mean  by  cooperating 
with  you  in  fire  fighting?  Do  you  make  them  join  your  forces  and 
fight  the  fire  without  pay  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  We  make  them  join  our  forces  without  pay  in  many 
instances.  If  we  retain  them  any  length  of  time  on  that  kind  of 
work  we  remunerate  them  the  same  as  others,  but  where  it  is  merely 
temporary  assistance,  for  a  day  or  two,  there  is  no  compensation. 

In  addition  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  tenure  of  the  permit,  be- 
cause it  is  revocable  without  notice,  there  are  other  features  which 
in  the  estimation  of  the  stockmen  lower  the  value  of  the  grazing 
privileges  in  comparison  with  those  on  private  lands.  First  of  all, 
the  number  of  stock  is  restricted  to  the  number  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  forest  officers  may  be  grazed  without  damage  to  the  forest, 
which  is  often  a  smaller  number  than  would  ordinarily  be  placed 
upon  private  lands.  Again,  it  is  often  necessary  to  shift  stock  from 
one  part  of  the  forest  to  another  or  even  from  one  forest  unit  to  an- 
other. The  Forest  Service  I'eservcs  the  right  to  make  such  changes 
from  vear  to  vear.  Naturall v,  a  stockman  wishes  to  use  the  same  ranije 
year  after  year.  Important  also  are  the  restrictions  relating  to  the 
time  when  stock  is  allowed  to  enter  the  forest  and  the  dates  when 
the  animals  must  be  removed.  Such  restrictions  are  necessary  not 
merely  in  order  to  protect  the  range  but  also  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
forest  and  to  watersheds.  Still  again,  the  permits  are  subject  to  re- 
duction from  year  to  year  to  make  room  for  new  applicants,  par- 
ticularly for  settlers  who  live  near  the  national  forests.  These  re- 
ductions apply  primarily  to  the  larger  permittees. 

For  the  matter  of  improvements  the  stockmen  pay  for  a  greajt 
many  themselves.  On  the  whole,  it  was  considered  that  the  restric- 
tions which  were  placed  upon  the  glazing  of  stock  on  the  forests 
reduced  the  value  about  one- third  below  tne  rate  charged  on  other 
lands.  So  the  announcement  was  made  in  1917  that  the  rates  on  the 
national  forests  would  be  doubled.  That  naturally  brought  a  pro- 
test, and  Secretary  Houston  gave  full  hearings  to  representatives  of 
the  live-stock  associations,  both  last  winter  and  the  winter  before. 
The  final  result  was  a  decision  that  for  1918  only  a  25  per  cent  in- 
crease over  the  former  rate  would  be  made  and  that  further  study 
would  be  made  of  the  matter.  This  was  done,  and  for  1919,  this 
year,  the  charge  proposed  having  been  found  to  be  justified,  double 
the  former  rate  was  charged;  so  there  is  an  increase  in  receipts  of 
$883,347.91  over  what  was  collected  in  1918. 

Uncertainties  in  regard  to  the  charges  for  grazing  privileges  have 
tended  to  unsettle  many  persons  in  the  stock  industry,  particularly 
smaller  men,  who  hesitate  to  assume  obligations  in  improving  rancn 
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property — in  other  words,  in  building  up  their  business — when  there 
is  likelihood  of  sudden  changes  in  the  rate  of  charge.  To  reduce 
these  uncertainties,  announcement  was  made  that  it  would  be  the 
|K)licy  to  make  readjustments  periodically — in  five-year  periods 
rather  than  from  year  to  year.  In  addition,  where  the  conditions  on 
ihe  forest  are  sufficiently  settled  as  to  the  number  of  stock  which 
can  be  allowed  without  mjury  to  the  forest  or  watersheds  the  issu- 
ance of  five-ve^  permits  was  authorized,  and  permits  have  been 
issued  on  this  basis  to  a  large  portion  of  the  permittees.  These 
permits  require  the  payment  of  a  like  amoimt  in  fees  during  the 
five-year  period,  but  the  permittees  have  been  informed  that  at  the 
end  of  this,  period  the  rates  will  be  adjusted,  either  up  or  down,  in 
accordance  with  values  at  that  time. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  there  will  be  any  change  in  the  base 
rate  up  or  down  between  now  and  1923.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
crowded  the  national  forest  ranges  to  the  limit  last  year  in  order  to 
take  care  of  all  the  stock  we  possibly  could  as  a  war  emergency,  we 
do  not  contemplate  that  there  is  any  probability  of  increasing  the 
number  of  stock  within  the  next  few  years,  and  therefore  do  not 
look  for  any  material  increase  in  the  receipts  from  grazing.  The 
amount  collected  this  year  was  $2,609,169.85.  That  will  be  about  the 
amount  we  may  expect  to  get  from  the  grazing  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  the  fee  charged  a  reasonable 
one? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir ;  the  fee,  in  my  opinion,  is  reasonable. 

The  Chairman.  Should  more  be  charged? 

Mr.  Potter.  In  the  long  run,  yes;  as  the  value  of  the  ranges  arc 
increased  through  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  present  rates.  Are  they 
not  too  low  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Potter.  Of  course,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  leases  on  private  grazing  lands  in  the  past  two  years 
due  to  war  conditions  and  the  drought.  If  our  fees  were  to  be  based 
on  the  present  exceptionally  high  values,  they  are  too  low. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  charges  had  been 
increased  materially. 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have.    That  was  based 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Potter.  They  are  double  what  they  were  in  1916. 

The  Chairman.  They  average  about  twice  what  they  used  to? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  average  about  72  cents  now  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  increased  about  36  cents? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  since  1916. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  price  of  cattle  has  increased,  say, 
from  $40  to  over  $100,  has  it  not?  That  depends  on  the  ages  of  the 
cattle,  of  course;  but  a  steer  then  selling  for  $40  is  now  worth  at  least 
$100. 

Mr.  Potter.  Probably  so;  putting  it  on  a  range  cattle  basis,  they 
have  increased  from  a  value  of  about  $30  to  about  $50  or  $60  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  section  of  the  country  the  cost  of  pasture 
has  increased  about  $2.50  to  $8  a  head. 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir.    I  presume  you  refer  to  the  cost  of  summer 

pasture. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  charge  is  a  fair 
•one  ?  Pasturing  in  my  section  of  the  country  covers  only  about  five  or 
six  months,  whereas  in  the  western  range  section  of  the  country  it  is 
12  months,  and  if  less  than  12  months  deduction  is  made. 

Mr.  Potter.  If  the  present  prices  are  continued  it  would  be  very 
anuch  less  than  we  should  get. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  what  it  is  woilh  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Potter.  Not  on  the  basis  of  the  present  inflated  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  get  what  it  is  worth?  Who  de- 
termines this? 

Mr.  Potter.  We  are  trying  to  stabilize  range  conditions  and  do  not 
believe  the  fees  should  be  readjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  present  abnor- 
mal conditions. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  about  the  fee  charged  on 
private  lands.  Do  you  fix  the  price  for  private  lands  as  well  as  your 
own? 

Mr.  Potter.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  follow  your  price? 

Mr.  Potter.  Decidedly  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  cattle  grazing  on  privately  owned 
lands? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  considerable  number? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes ;  there  is  a  very  considerable  number. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  They  are  owned  by  the  individual  stockmen,  the  States, 
and  the  railroad  companies. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  own  the  land  they  do  not  pay  any  grazing 
fee,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  That  is  true ;  they  pay  the  taxes  on  the  land  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  But  where  a  fee  is  paid? 

Mr.  Potter.  Where  they  lease  the  land  to  other  parties 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  leasing  of  lands  to  other  parties? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  have  no  data  on  the  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  considerable  amounts? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes;  there  is  a  considerable  amount.  How  many 
million  acres  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  large  tracts  held  by  individuals? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  don't  know  of  any  that  you  would  call  very  large 
tracts,  except  in  Texas;  of  course,  that  is  all  under  private  ownership. 

The  Chairman.  That  isn't  in  forests.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
western  countrv. 

Mr.  Potter.  The  areas  which  are  leased  are  comparatively  small, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  land  grants  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  said  the  States  lease  theirs.  What  do  they 
charge? 

Mr.  Potter.  They  are  usually  leased  on  an  acreage  basis.  They 
usually  charge  about  5  to  6  cents  an  acre.  Last  year  the  State  of 
Arizona  leased  6,000,000  acres  at  an  average  rental  of  3^  cents  per 
acre;  New  Mexico  leased  9,600,000  at  an  average  of  6  cents;  and  Colo- 
rado, 2,000,000  acres  at  an  average  of  10  cents  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  acres  to  a  head  s 
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Mr.  Potter.  The  average  would  be  about  30. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $1.60. 

Mr.  Potter.  About  $1.80,  at  the  rate  of  6  cents. 

The  Chairman.  For  cattle? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  three  times  as  much  as  you 
are  charging. 

Mr.  Potter.  About  twice  as  much,  if  the  land  was  used  for  only 
ox  months. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  little  more  than  double  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  not  entitled  to  as  much  as  the 
States? 

Mr.  Potter.  It  is  just  the  difference  in  the  use  of  the  land.  The 
States,  as  a  rule,  place  no  restrictions  whatever  in  the  handling  of  the 
stock  on  their  lands.  They  allow  the  stockmen  entire  freedom  as  to 
the  way  the  stock  shall  be  handled. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  States  make  restrictions  as  to  the  number 
that  shall  be  put  on  a  given  area? 

Mr.  Potter.  Not  that  I  know  of.  They  simply  leave  it  to  the 
stockmen  to  use  the  land  in  accordance  with  their  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  your  rates  were  based  on  the  rates 
charged  by  private  individuals,  and  then  you  said  that  no  consider- 
able amount  was  beinff  leased  to  other  parties.  Why  is  that  a  fair 
basis  to  be  used  in  making  your  charges  I 

Mr.  Potter.  Our  charge  was  based  on  the  prices  paid  on  about 
3.800,000  acres  of  lands  of  similar  character  to  those  in  the  national 
forests,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  owned  by  the  States  and  the 
railroad  companies. 

The  Chairman.  It  should  be  based  upon  good  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense,  what  is  fair  and  right. 

Mr.  Potter.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  investigation,  do  you  believe  you  are  charg- 
ing what  it  is  worth  at  the  present  time  ? 

Air.  Potter.  We  are  not  charging  the  full  present  market  value. 

The  Chairman.  What  is,  in  your  judgment,  a  fair  reasonable 
charge?  You  charge,  according  to  your  statement,  about  $2.26  for 
grazmgfor  three  years  a  steer  wiat  sells  for  over  $100. 

Mr.  Potter.  I  consider  that  we  have  been  handling  this  in  the 
right  way.  If,  however,  the  values  arising  from  the  present  abnormal 
'Conditions  are  to  be  the  basis  of  charge,  of  course  the  present  fees 
would  be  doubled. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  has  been  criticized  for  not  charging  a 
reasonable  fair  rate  for  grazing.  The  present  rate  does  not  seem 
to  me  fair  and  just;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rate  of  $2.26  for  grazins 
for  three  years  a  steer  that  sells  for  over  $100  is  not  a  fair  and 
reasonable  charge.  I  appreciate  also  that  you  do  not  have  full 
jurisdiction  over  the  matter  probably  others  have  determined  what 
the  rate  shall  be.  I  do  not  bring  tKis  up  here  to  embarrass  you  or 
anybody  else  in  the  department,  but  we  ought  to  have  the  facts  as 
to  the  amount  charged  and  an  estimate  as  to  what  would  be  a  reason- 
able, fair  charge. 
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Mr.  Potter.  The  establishment  of  an  equitable  charge  for  the 
grazing  privileges  must  take  into  consideration  the  entire  public  ob- 
jectives of  the  national  forests  and  their  use.  In  the  beginning  no- 
charge  at  all  was  made.  The  stockmen  had  always  enjoyed  free  use 
of  the  public  grazing  lands  and  still  are  allowed  to  use  those  outside 
the  national  forests  free  of  charge  and  without  restriction.  There 
had  been  abuse  of  the  lands  by  over^azing  and  many  serious  conflicts 
between  the  owners  of  different  kinds  or  stock.  When  the  Forest 
Service  took  charge  it  undertook  to  correct  these  evils.  The  number 
of  stock  allowed  on  each  rai\ge  was  limited  to  what  could  be  grazed 
without  damage  to  the  forests  or  watersheds,  and  in  making  the 
necessary  reductions  the  cuts  were  made  on  the  permits  of  the  larger 
owners.  The  range  was  divided  fairly  between  the  owners  of  cattle 
and  sheep  and,  so  far  as  possible,  each  was  allowed  to  use  those  por- 
tions best  adapted  to  his  Kind  of  stock.  This  was  no  easy  job,  as  it 
involved  not  only  the  settlement  of  hundreds  of  controversies  but 
satisfying  the  people  that  they  had  been  settled  right.  There  also 
has  been  a  constant  demand  from  new  settlei's  for  a  share  in  the 
grazing  privileges.  More  than  10,000  such  applications  have  been 
approved  during  the  past  six  years.  We  are  now  protecting  30,000 
small  owners  in  the  use  of  the  range  needed  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  homes  and  giving  them  a  preference  in  renewal  of  permits* 
The  large  owners  were  occupying  the  range  when  we  took  charge 
and  their  permits  are  being  gradually  reduced.  We  have  encouraged 
the  stockmen  to  adopt  systems  of  management  which  would  improve 
the  range  conditions  and  through  the  organization  of  over  400  local 
live-stock  associations  have  secured  their  hearty  cooperation.  We 
have  felt  that  stopping  damage  to  the  forests,  improving  conditions 
on  the  watersheds,  bringing  about  orderly  use  of  the  ranges,  and 
protecting  settlers  in  establishing  their  homes  was  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation  than  the  number  of  dollars  collected  in  fees,  and 
I  believe  that  this  should  continue  to  be  our  ideal. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Potter.    We  will  now  recess. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  to  meet 
Thursday,  December  18,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


committeb  on  agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday^  December  18, 1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  You  may  pro- 
ceed, Mr.  Graves. 

Forest  Service — Continued. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  HENBY  S.  OKAVES,  FOBESTEB  AND  CHIEF 
OF  THE  FOBEST  SEBVICE,  DEFABTMENT  OF  AOBICTTLTirBE — 
Continued. 

Mr.  Gra\t:s.  We  are  considering  item  240,  page  127,  of  the  bill, 
"  for  the  selection,  classification,  and  segregation  of  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  forests  that  may  be  opened  to  homestead 
settlement,"  and  so  on. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  suggest  some  new  language  there. 

Mr.  Graves.  This  is  the  authority  which  we  have  for  the  classifica- 
turn  of  lands,  the  location  of  agricultural  land,  and  the  determination 
of  which  lands  ought  to  be  permanently  held  in  the  forests.  We 
also  have  authority,  in  the  case  of  several  forests,  under  special  acts, 
to  make  exchanges  of  land  with  owners  whose  land  lies  interlocked 
with  the  national  forest  land.  Such  exchange  legislation  has  al- 
ready been  enacted  in  the  case  of  six  forests. 

We  have  now  the  authority  to  survey  lands  which  are  opened  up 
for  agricultural  settlement.  The  new  language  is  a  request  for 
similar  authority  to  cover  the  exchange  of  land.  An  illustration  of 
where  this  is  needed  immediately  is  in  Florida.  The  Florida  na- 
ticmal  forests  are  badl^  cut  up  with  private  holdings,  due  to  an 
old  railroad  grant.  This  land  has  passed  long  since  into  individual 
ownership.  Exchanges  are  needed  to  consolidate  the  Government 
lands  into  a  solid  body  for  better  handling. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  exchange  involve?  Is  one  solid 
tract  of  land  exchanged  for  another,  or  is  it  just  small  tracts  here  and 
there? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  portions  of  the  Florida  forest,  half  the  land,  the 
alternate  sections,  are  owned  privately,  and  we  owned  the  other 
sections.  Such  a  condition  makes  a  very  difficult  problem  of  admin- 
istration and  protection.  By  effecting  an  eouitable  exchange,  our 
lands  can  be  consolidated  in  exchange  for  otlier  lands  on  the  basis 
of  actual  value. 

The  Chairman.  The  lands  are  to  be  appraised  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  lands  have  to  be  carefully  appraised,  the  timber 
appraised,  and  an  exchange  worked  out  on  a  basis  of  equal  values 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law.  In  many  cases  there  are 
no  surveys  which  can  be  accepted  by  the  General  Land  Office,  and 
title  can't  pass.  The  requested  authority  would  enable  our  engineers 
to  survey  those  lands  under  the  general  direction  of  the  General 
Land  Omce  and  thus  expedite  the  exchange. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Graves,  what  check  is  there  on 
that  exchange ;  is  there  any  except  the  honesty  of  your  local  inspector  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  several  checks  in  the  field  and  finally  a 
dieck  in  my  ofiice.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  field  examination 
to  determine  the  amount  of  timber  by  a  careful  strip  cruise.  The 
work  is  all  checked  up  by  several  persons  along  the  line,  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  have  an  honest  check. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  The  appraisal  is  made  by  the  field 
appraisers  and  then  it  is  checked  in  your  office? 

Mr.  McKiNiiBT.  With  regard  to  this  checking  up,  is  it  sent  here 
to  Washington  to  be  check^  up  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  first  have  our  supervisory  officers  in  the  field  maka 
a  check.  There  is  usually  a  check  estimate  made  from  the  angle  of 
die  logging  engineer.  Then  all  of  the  data,  when  they  are  assembled^ 
are  worked  over  by  the  timber-sales  force  in  the  district  office  and 
afterwards  by  the  mspectors  in  my  own  office,  so  that  it  has  as  com- 
plete a  check  as  we  could  give  it  within  our  organization  without 
spending  an  undue  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  McKiNLBT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  as  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  collusion  between  the 
men  in  the  service  and  the  men  who  wanted  to  trade- 
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Mr.  Graves.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  that  would  be  possible. 
I  think  we  have  got  about  as  thorough  a  check  as  is  possible  now. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Your  estimates  are  made  with  reference  to  the  timber 
on  the  land? 

Mr.  Graves.  To  get  the  timber  and  the  valuation. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  they  go  into  the  question  of  valuation  extensively? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  oetermine  the  basis  of  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  values;  then  our  logging  engineers  go  in  and  check  up 
the  location,  the  cost  of  operating,  what  it  would  cost  to  build  a 
railroad  or  other  improvements,  and  thus  arrive  at  the  stumpage 
values. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  But  the  transfer  isn't  based  either  on  the  amount  of 
timber,  or  upon  the  country,  but  upon  values? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  based  upon  values. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  In  other  words,  j^ou  might  have  one  tract  of  100  acres 
that  would  be  worth  as  much  as  another  tract  with  a  thousand  acres! 

Mr.  Gra\'es.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  In  determining  the  value  of  the  timber,  you  take  into 
consideration  the  quality  of  the  stumpage  and  also  the  cost  of  operar 
tions? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  and  the  land  itself  in  the  diflferent  localities 
might  have  different  values.  Very  rocky  land  in  the  mountain  sec- 
tions, at  high  elevations,  certainly  wouldn't  have  the  value  of  lands 
down  lower  which  have  much  productive  soil. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  policy  of  your  dei>artment,  then,  is  not  to  make 
trades  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  bodies,  but  rather  to  con- 
solidate the  holdings  as  a  protective  measure? 

Mr.  Graves.  Particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  haying 
a  solid  body  of  land  for  the  better  protection  of  the  timber,  control 
of  the  use  of  the  land,  and  for  utilization  of  the  resources. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  believe  that  this  change  in  language  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  you  to  do  that  work? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  the  authority  to  make  the  exchanges  on  six 
individual  forests  now,  but  we  have  no  authority  to  make  actusd 
surveys,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  transfer  of  title. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  How  can  you  make  changes  without  that  provision? 

Mr.  Graves.  Because  some  of  the  private  lands  are  still  held  by 
the  owners  in  units  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  public  surveys.  There 
it  hasn't  been  necessary  to  make  new  surveys.  But  where  there  have 
been  subdivisions  cut  up^  in  two  or  three  parts,  there  must  be  a  new 
official  survey.  Otherwise  you  would  have  to  wait  until  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  was  able  with  its  own  organization  to  make  the 
survey.  This  might  be  quite  a  long  time.  The  new  authority  re- 
quested would  expedite  the  passing  of  title. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  exchanges  entirely  within  the  forests 
or  are  there  exchanges  outside? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  all  within  the  boundaries  of  the  forests, 
except  in  one  where  authority  was  given  for  going  a  short  distance 
outside.  In  that  case  Congress  oesignated  certain  areas  withhi 
which  exchanges  could  be  made  outside,  but  all  others  are  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  forests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  mean  that  the  law  de- 
scribes a  particular  piece  of  property  that  might  be  acquired  ? 
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Mr.  Graves.  No^  it  simply  described  a  general  area  within  which 
the  exchanges  may  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  In  how  many  cases  were  lands  offered  for  ex- 
change? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  have  been  a  good  many  suggestions  for  ex- 
dianges,  many  of  them  in  the  forests  where  at  the  present  time 
there  is  no  legal  authority  for  making  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  reference  to  these  six  forests. 

Mr.  Graves.  Within  the  six  forests  we  have  made,  as  I  recall  it, 
five  exchanges. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  large  or  small  tracts? 

Mr,  Graves.  They  run  from  160  acres  to  about  30,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  being  done  in  the  interests  of  the  forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  Entirely  for  the  interests  of  the  forests. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  purpose  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  purpose  of  tne  act  was  to  enable  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  forests  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  interior  holdings 
which  makes  protection  and  administration  difficult  and  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  point  out  how  appraisals  are 
made. 

Mr.  Graves.  Appraisals  are  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  we 
appraise  the  timber  for  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  done  by  your  men  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  By  our  own  men.  * 

The  Chairman.  They  check  up  on  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  thoroughly  checked  up.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  get  it  more  thoroughly  checked  up  without  spending  an  un- 
due amount  of  money. 

Mr,  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  may  remember  that  last  spring 
I  asked  you  about  an  exchange  proposition  involving  some  outside 
property  in  California.  Inquiry  has  been  made  of  me  about  it ;  do 
you  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir ;  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  anything  been  done  about 
that  ?    Is  there  any  prospect  ot  that  being  taken  up  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  proposition  was  in  connection  with  a  national 
park. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  particular  area  which  you  had  in  mind  com- 
prised some  redwood,  on  what  is  called  the  Eedwood  Mountain, 
within  the  Sequoia  National  Forest  of  California.  It  is  proposed 
to  establish  a  national  park  near  there.  There  was  a  suggestion  for 
acquiring  this  land  from  the  private  owners  on  Eedwood  Mountain 
with  a  view  of  adding  it  to  the  national  park.  Neither  the  Interior 
Department  nor  the  Forest  Service  wishes  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  park  as  far  west  as  Eedwood  Mountain,  so  that  I 
diink  the  question  is  not  going  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  status,  so  far  as  that  land 
18  concerned,  is  the  same  as  when  you  wrote  me  and  when  I  conferred 
with  you  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is  wise  to  make  an  ex- 
change there. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  is  being  made  as  to  the  segrega- 
tion of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  forests? 
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Ml*.  Graves.  The  progress  has  been  very  rapid.  Formerly  the 
classification  and  the  segregation  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes 
was  made  primarily  by  individual  tracts.  Then  we  undertook  to 
classify  the  forests  as  a  whole.  Where  there  were  considerable 
quantities  of  agricultural  lands  such  areas  were  eliminated  from  the 
national  forests.    They  could  then  be  occupied  rapidly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  are  two  lines  of  that  work, 
aren't  there,  Colonel :  one  where  the  application  for  patent  is  made, 
and  another  under  the  general  law  requiring  you  to  make  a  general 
survey  of  the  foiests  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  lands  more 
suitable  within  them  for  forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  expedited  the  first  procedure  by 
the  second ;  that  is,  by  classifying  the  lands  and  segregating  them  in 
bodies. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  are  still  considerable  to  be 
classified  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  but  we  have  gone  on  with  our  classification  so 
far  ahead  of  the  applications  for  individual  tracts  that  the  segie- 
gation  is  almost  entirely  taken  care  of  through  classification. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Several  years  ago  patentees,  or 
those  who  wished  patents,  were  held  up.  There  was  a  delay,  of 
which  they  complained,  because  the  land  could  not  be  examined  by 
your  service,  and  the  Interior  Department  would  not  act  until  it  had 
a  report  from  you. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  matter  is  being  cleared  up  very  rapidly  thix)ugh 
this  classification  and  segregation  of  lands.  Since  we  began  our  work 
of  boundary  examinations,  eliminations  and  segregations  amounting 
to  some  fifteen  to  twenty  million  acres  have  been  made. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Before  you  were  authorized  to 
examine  it  as  a  whole  and  make  segregations,  there  were  a  great 
many  pending  claims  for  patents  in  the  Land  Office,  and  I  recall 
that  we  were  urged  to  recommend  large  appropriations  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  large  number  of  men  to  survey,  because  it  was  said 
that  your  service  was  lagging  behind  the  Land  Office ;  that  difficulty 
has  been  overcome,  has  it  1 

Mr.  Gra\tes.  There  were  a  great  many  claims  that  had  been  initi- 
ated, before  the  establishment  of  the  national  forests,  imder  the 
homestead,  mining,  and  other  laws.  These  have  by  this  time  pretty 
much  been  taken  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  The  surveys,  then,  are  practically  up  to  date; 
all  of  those  lands  have  been  segregated,  and  you  are  fairly  up  with 
the  platting  and  surveying  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  are  fairly  up  with  the  platting  and  surveying; 
we  have  classified  about  125,000,000  acres.  We  still  have  somethi^ 
over  20,000,000  acres  to  examine,  a  portion  of  this  area  being  in 
Alaska.  We  have,  however,  taken  up  first  the  areas  in  Alaska 
which  present  the  best  opportunities  for  cultivation,  with  the  result 
that  we  have  during  the  past  year  eliminated  from  the  Alaskan 
forests  approximately  300,000  acres  of  land,  thereby  taking  care  of 
the  most  important  problems  of  agricultural  settlement. 

The  Chairman.  What  number  of  acres  have  been  segregated  al- 
together? 
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Mr.  Graves.  We  have  classified  about  125,000,000  aci-es  and  have 
eliminated  in  the  national  forests  some  fifteen  to  twenty  millions 
acres. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  an  appropriation  for 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  under  which  you  and  the  officers  of  that  bureau 
cooperate ;  what  do  you  do  in  that  connection  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  ask  the  Bureau  of  Soils  to  help  us  in  the  classi- 
fication work,  particularly  in  connection  with  questions  on  the 
border  line  between  absolute  forest  lands  and  obvious  agricultural 
lands. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  Bureau  of  Soils  acts  only 
tjpon  your  request? 

Mr.  Graves.  Thev  act  only  upon  our  request  and  assign  experts 
vho  join  our  classification  force  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  for  the  purpose  only  of 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  its  suitability  for  agricul- 
ture? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Grazing  also;  do  3^ou  ask  any 
aid  on  account  of  grazing? 

Mr.  Gra\tes.  That  que^ion  is  one  that  would  be  taken  care  of  by 
our  regular  classification. 

The  Chairman.  The  full  amount  of  this  appropriation,  $107,000, 
will  be  required  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.-  We  will  take  up  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  next  item  is  on  page  128,  item  241 — 

For  fighting  and  preventing  forest  fires  and  for  other  unforseen  emergencies, 
tl50.000. 

We  have  had  this  item  in  the  appropriation  bill,  I  think,  for  8  or 
10  years.  In  1911,  after  the  great  fires  of  1910,  we  requested  the 
committee  to  give  us  an  emergency  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  in 
addition  to  the  item  of  $150,(X)0.  This  was  done.  The  following 
year  the  $150,000  sufficed  to  meet  our  needs,  and  the  emergency  ap- 
propriation was  cut  down  to  $200,000.  The  year  after  that  the 
season  was  again  favorable  and  there  was  practically  no  need  for 
drawing  on  the  additional  emergency.  Congress  then  cut  down 
the  item  still  further,  to  $100,000,  and  finally  dropped  it  altogether, 
and  we  had  only  the  $150,000. 

I  believe  the  feeling  of  the  committee  was  that  it  was  best  not  to 
liave  an  emergency  appropriation  in  addition  to  the  $150,000,  with 
the  idea  that,  if  a  verv  unusual  condition  arose,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  incur  a  deficiency  and  come  to  Congress  for  assistance 
if  needed. 

The  experience  this  year  has  led  me  to  repeat  the  request  made  in 
1911  to  naye  a  larger  emergency  appropriation,  and  Secretary 
Houston  has  concurred  in  that  recommendiition  and  has  incorpor- 
ated that  request  in  the  miscellaneuos  section  of  the  estimates. 

Fighting  and  Preventing  Forest  Fires. 

The  Chairhan.  Have  you  the  number  and  page  of  the  miscella- 
neous item? 
Mr.  Graves.  That  is  on  page  271,  item  2. 
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The  Chairman.  For  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  idea  is  to  have  one  substantial  fire  emergency 
fund  that  would  include  the  previously  granted  item  of  $150,000. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  an  emergency  fund  of  $150,000  is 
inadequate.  There  are  occasions  when  it  is  exceedingly  embarrassing- 
to  have  to  incur  a  deficiency  such  as  we  incurred  during  this  last 
spring.  The  fire  season  started  very  early.  We  had  expected  in  the 
northwest  districts  to  have  to  expend  no  more  than  $8,000  or  $10,000 
for  fire  fighting.  The  season  broke  in  June  and  large  expenses  had 
to  be  incurred.  It  would  have  been  very  embarrassing  out  there 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  some  moneys  were  left  in  ttie  national 
security  and  defense  fund  which  had  been  allotted  by  the  President 
to  the  l)epartment  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  suggested  is  merely  a  guess  as  to  the^ 
needs,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  not  altogether  a  guess.  It  is  based  on  our  expe- 
rience during  the  last  10  years.  We  had  our  first  big  emergency  in 
1910,  in  which  our  deficiency  appropriation  was  $900,000;  a^in  in 
1914.  in  which  the  deficiency  appropriation  was  $345,000;  in  191& 
the  deficiency  appropriation  was  $57,000;  in  1917  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation was  $775,000;  in  1918,  $650,000;  and  the  past  year  is  the 
first  time  that  we  have  run  over  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  large  was  the  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  year  the  deficiency  was  $2,950,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  was  placed  at  your  dis- 
posal this  year  from  the  President's  fund? 

Mr.  Graves.  None  in  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  $650,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
80,1919? 

Mr.  Harrison.  A  million  dollars  was  placed  at  our  disposal.  We 
expended  $650,000  and  turned  the  remainder  back  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  did  you  use  out  of  that 
amount? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  used  $650,000 — actually  used  that  much — and 
returned  the  remainder  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  That  was  in  addition  to  the  $150,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  was  in  addition  to  the  $150,000. 

Mr.  McKini-et.  I  did  not  get  it  clear  in  my  mind  when  it  was  that 
you  used  the  $2,950,000. 

Mr.  Graves.  This  last  summer. 

Mr.  McKinix Y.  Since  the  1st  of  June  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  deficiency  appropriation  was  passed 
in  the  fall. 

Mr.  McEiNLET.  The  $2,950,000  was  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
80,1920? 

The  Chairman.  The  current  year? 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  That  appropriation  was  handled  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

As  a  general  principle  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
organization  to  reel  that  a  deficiency  may  be  incurred  and  recognized* 
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I  want  to  make  it  just  as  hard  as  I  can  for  my  own  organization  to 
incur  a  deficiency ;  and  I  think  it  is  better,  unless  there  are  some  very 
extraordinary  conditions,  like  this  year's — ^which  we  hope  will  not 
happen  again  for  another  30  years — to  take  care  of  the  protection  of 
the  forests  from  funds  which  have  been  appropriated  in  advance. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  From  the  time  this  last  emergency 
arose  how  long  a  time  elapsed  before  the  money  was  made  available 
to  you? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  it  was  about  two  weeks  and  a  half. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    So  it  does  not  take  very  long? 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  That  was  because  Congress  was  in  session.  If 
Gmgress  had  adjourned  the  1st  of  July  and  had  not  met  again  until 
December,  where  would  you  have  been  { 

Mr.  Graves.  There  would  have  been  a  very  great  embarrassment, 
just  as  it  has  at  diiferent  times  been  an  embarrassment  when  the 
Impropriation  bill  has  been  delayed  until  well  after  the  beginning  of 
the  fire  season.  I  recall  that  that  happened  in  one  of  the  years 
whm  we  had  the  special  emergency  item  of  $1,000,000,  and  the  appro- 
I>riation  bill  wa&  not  passed  until  August  We  had  a  hard  fire  situa- 
tion, and  had  to  spend  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  one-twelfth  of  the 
appropriation  within  that  time.  The  existence  of  this  emergency 
ippropriation  was  a  great  benefit 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Suppose  Jbhere  is  a  great  fire  which  you  have  to 

Et  out  and  you  have  no  money,  what  do  you  do  in  a  case  of  that 
id? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  resort  to  various  means.  Sometimes  local  bankers 
Aelp  out  and  provide  the  immediate  expenses  of  fire  fighters,  who 
have  to  be  paid  off  at  <mce.  Sometimes  the  local  men  who  are  hired 
are  willing  to  work  and  let  the  pay  go  over. 

Mr.  MoKiNLEY.  Take  their  chances? 

Mr.  Graves.  Take  their  chances;  and  it  isn't  a  good  situation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  tell  us  what  appropria- 
tions were  made  last  year  by  the  States,  and  by  private  associations, 
and  so  on,  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  landowners  forming  the  Western  Forestry  and 
Conservation  Association,  which  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
landholders  in  Oregon,  Washington,  northern  Idaho,  and  northwest- 
em  Montana,  expended  in  fire  protection  this  last  summer,  I  under- 
sUnd,  approximately  $800,000.  They  own  about  15,000,000  acres 
and  probably  undertake  to  patrol  some  additional  private  lands 
which  are  not  within  the  association  simply  in  order  to  safeguard  their 
own  forests.  I  have  no  data  on  the  expenditures  of  private  owners 
in  fire  protection  elsewhere.  I  can  give  you  some  data  on  expenditures 
by  the  States  for  last  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Each  one  of  those  States  makes  an 
appropriation,  does  it,  so  that  you  know  how  much  money  will  be 
ivailable  during  the  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  that  the  appropriations  will  be  approximately 
the  same  as  their  expenditures  for  last  year.  I  do  not  have  the  appro- 
priations here,  but  can  give  the  expenditures  in  a  number  of  the 
States.    Shall  I  read  tiiose? 

The  CJhairman.  You  may  read  them  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Graves.  Oregon  spent  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  approxi- 
mately $25,000;  Washington,  $37,000;  Idaho,  $46,000;   Wisconsin, 
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$16,000.  I  am  giving  these  in  round  figures.  Minnesota  expended 
$56,000;  Michigan,  $60,000;  New  York,  $117,000;  Maine,  $125,000; 
New  Hampshire,  $26,000;  Massachusetts,  $32,000;  New  Jersey, 
$20,000 ;  and  then  follows  a  number  of  States  with  lesser  amoimts. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  are  a  number  of  States  that 
have  no  forests  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  AVhen  this  money  is  expended  here 
on  our  national  forests  is  it  in  cooperation  with  your  department  or 
under  your  direction  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  a  cooperative  arrangement  in  each  State. 
They  are  practically  the  same,  but  necessarily  a  little  diflFerent  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  as  we  have  different  conditions  and  men  to  work  with. 
We  are  undertaking  to  place  in  operation  a  protective  system  as  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  the  private  owners. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  in  each  State;  you  don't 
expend  any  money  in  any  States  where  there  are  no  national  forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  national  forest  States.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
have  such  cooperative  arrangements  in  all  national  forest  States. 
We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  a  satisfactory  arrangement  in 
California — not  nearly  as  satisfactory  as  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Our  effort  is  to  get  a  cooperative  system  so  that  all  are  working  to- 
gether. I  can  illustrate  the  way  it  works  by  an  incident  of  three  or 
four  years  ago.  When  the  Oregon  and  California  land  grant  was 
in  litifi:ation,  and  there  were  some  bills  in  Congress  in  regard  to  it,  the 
railroad  company  declined,  because  of  an  adverse  decision  in  one  of 
the  lower  courts,  to  protect  this  land  which  was  under  dispute.  There 
were  some  2,500,000  acres,  and  Congress  authorized  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  to  protect  those  lands,  and  provided  an 
appropriation  of  $25,000  for  that  purpose.  They  are  in  Oregon 
scattered  in  different  parcels;  some  within  but  mostly  outside  the 
national  forests. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  requested  our  co- 
operation because  they  had  no  fire  protection  organization.  We 
handled  the  matter  by  telegraph,  and  inside  of  three  days  those 
lands  were  under  official  protection  because  we  had  this  organized 
system  in  which  the  different  public  and  private  agencies  were  co- 
operating. 

Mr.  Mc^Lauohlin  of  Michigan.  It  would  seem  better,  then,  to 
liave  this  under  the  direction  of  the  Forest  Service  rather  than 
imder  the  Land  Office? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  worked  out  in  the  end  just  the  same  way.  The 
lands  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and 
so  the  matter  had  to  be  attended  to  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  the  banks  in  the  country  scnne- 
times  carry  these  expenses;  how  do  they  do  it,  by  discount? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  merely  private  arrangements  with  our 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  banks  have  to  show  for  the  money 
they  advance?    Do  you  issue  an  order  on  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Graves.  No  ;  in  those  cases  they  would  simply  advance  mcmey 
nnd  take  chances  through  our  own  officers;  these  being  really  pn- 
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vate  arrangements  in  which  our  own  forest  offioei*s  take  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  issue  an  order  to  the  men 
doing  the  work,  and  they  take  it  to  the  banks  and  cash  it  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  in  those  cases  there  may  be,  for  instance,  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  men  who  have  to  be  paid  off,  with  no  Federal  money 
available  for  this  purpose.  The  supervisor  would  take  it  up  witn 
the  bank  and  would  secure  an  advance  of  the  money  personally. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  would  not  be  legal  on  your 
part,  would  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  No.  • 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  chairman  asked  you  if  the  banks  discounted 
the  money,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  a  private  ar- 
rangement between  the  bank  and  your  officers. 

Mr.  Gr^wes.  This  is  simply  an  emergency,  where  we  have  no 
money.  In  some  cases  I  have  known  the  supervisors  to  go  to  a 
bank  and  borrow  money  at  6  per  cent,  and  meet  that  expense  out 
of  their  little  salaries,  in  order  to  pay  off  some  men. 

Mr.  TrxcHER.  I  do  not  believe  that  answers  the  question  yet. 
Where  a  bank  advances  this  money,  do  they  discount  the  vouchers 
of  the  men  who  fight  fire? 

Mr.  McKinlet.  They  can't  give  a  voucher;  it  is  illegal. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Do  they  receive  from  the 'Government,  when  paid, 
any  more  money  than  their  money  back? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  next  item  is  on  page  128,  item  No.  242,  "  For 
preventing  and  combating  infestations  of  insects  injurious  to  forest 
trees  on  and  near  the  national  forests,  independently  or  in)  co- 
operation with  other  branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
States,  counties,  and  municipalities,  or  with  private  owners."  The 
amount  is  $25,000. 

This  is  a  new  item.  I  presented  this  same  item  to  the  committee 
of  last  year.  Next  to  fire,  the  insect  damage  is  the  greatest  we  have 
in  the  national  forests.  We  have  to-day  a  serious  infestation  in  the 
forests  of  California,  in  the  Sierras,  in  the  sugar-pine  and  yellow- 

Eine  forests.  It  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  damage  in  California 
y  this  infestation  is  about  $236,000. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Is  the  State  of  California  doing  anything? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  State  of  California  has  not  very  many  lands. 
Most  of  the  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  There  are 
some  lands  where  the  private  owners  are  undertaking  to  combat  the 
insects.  Their  lands  are  interlocked  with  our  own,  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  doing  very  little.  Our  own  officers  have  been  doing  a 
small  amount  of  work  there  each  spring,  but  not  enough  to  make  any 
real  progress  against  the  infestation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  all  of  the  forest  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia, outside  of  the  national  forests,  held  by  private  owners,  or  does 
the  State  own  some  forest  lands? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  State  has  very  little  forest  lands.  They  dis- 
posed of  their  grants  years  ago,  and,  while  I  think  there  are  some 
few  thousand  acres  in  scattered  tracts  which  are  perhaps  coming 
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back  to  the  State  for  various  reasons,  the  State  has  relatively  little 
land.    They  have  one  or  two  parks,  but  very  little  other  forest  land* 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  State  doing,  if  any- 
thing, in  the  way  of  protecting  the  lands  they  own? 

Mr.  Graves.  1  doubt  very  much  whether  these  scattered  lands  are 
so  located  that  they  would  be  very  much  affected  by  this  particular 
infestation.  We  also  have  an  infestation  which  is  giving  some 
anxiety  in  Montana,  near  Missoula.  We  have  still  another  attack  in 
southern  Colorado  which  is  threatening  a  good  deal  of  timber.  In 
order  to  meet  these  situations  this  special  appropriation  is  requested. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  What  species  of  insect  is  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  a  bark  beetle.  It  is  a  different  species  of  beetle 
from  that  which  attacks  in  Montana,  or  the  one  in  Oregon,  or  the 
one  which  attacks  in  the  Black  Hills,  or  the  one  which  attacks  the 
southern  pine  in  the  East,  but  in  a  general  way  its  work  is  somewhat 
similar. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  How  long  has  that  infestation  been  going  on? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  insects  are  always  in  the  forests.  It  is  only  when 
the  infestations  come  that  they  do  a  great  deal  of  damage.  The 
conditions  have  been  serious  for  six  or  eight  years,  but  only  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  has  it  been  spreading  to  large  proportions. 

Mr.  Tinchb:r.  You  do  not  hope  to  exterminate  the  msects? 

Mr.  Graves.  You  never  can  extenninat^  them.  All  you  can  do  is 
to  restore  the  balance  of  nature  between  the  insects  and  their  natural 
enemies,  which  are  always  in  the  forests. 

Mr.  Tincher.  We  have  had  in  Kansas  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  an  infestation  that  has  done  more  damage  than  in  10  years, 
and  that  is  the  grasshopper,  but  the  Government  has  not  appropriated 
any  money  to  fight  the  grasshopper. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  possible  to  fight  these  infestations  by  artificial 
means.  The  work  is  beinc  done  m  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  The  work  already  done  has  demonstrated  its  effective- 
ness. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Don't  you  think,  if  we  appropriate  $25,000  this  year,, 
that  the  committee  next  year  will  be  asking  for  $50,000,  and  the  next 
year  for  $100,000,  and  in  10  yeai's  from  now  you  will  be  asking  for 
$250,000  for  this  it«m? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  depends  on  the  insects,  what  the  insects  are  doing. 
If  we  have  more  infestations,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  $25,000 
will  fully  check  that  infestation. 

Mr.  Tincher.  I  think  this  appropriation  would  be  like  the  appro- 
priation to  fight  the  Japanese  beetle.  We  made  appropriation  to 
tight  the  Japanese  beetle,  on  the  theory  that  some  had  just  been 
brought  to  tnis  country.  This  is  a  different  insect,  an  insect  com- 
monly in  the  forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  is  a  native  insect. 

Mr.  Tincher.  This  is  a  native  insect  in  the  forests.  Some  years 
it  will  be  very  prevalent,  and  other  yean^  not;  is  that  the  experience? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  am  afraid  this  infestation  is  not  going  to  die  out  of 
itself.  Sometimes  there  are  cycles  of  infestations  by  insects,  but  this 
h  getting:  serioua 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Have  we  had  infestations  during  previous  years? 
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Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ttncher.  And  has  Congress  ever  made  any  appropriations  to 
<»ntrol  them  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  has  never  been  any  special  appropriations  but, 
as  explained  to  the  committee  last  year  when  we  were  discussing  this 
subject,  during  several  years  when  fire  fighting  did  not  absorb  all  of 
the  $150,000  emergency  fund,  a  portion  was  used  for  fighting  insect 
infestations.  One  year  we  had  a  severe  infestation  in^astern  Ore- 
gon ;  I  tiiink  some  ^0,000  was  expended  then,  and  it  was  effective  in 
checking  the  infestation. 

Mr.  fiuBET.  Are  you  authorized  to  use  that  fund  for  that  pur- 

Mr.  Gra\tis.  It  was  a  serious  emergency,  but  I  think  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  fund  specially  set  aside  for  insect  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
an  appropriation  for  the  same  work? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  is  investigating  insects. 
This  work  would  be  done  and  the  money  would  be  expended  in  actual 
control  of  the  work  upon  the  public  property.  The  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology works  with  us;  it  places  at  our  disposal  the  results  of  their 
investigations.  This  new  appropriation  would  be  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  infested  trees  with  broods  in  them,  cutting  them  down, 
taking  the  bark  off,  burning  up  the  broods,  and  all  work  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
have  any  men  there  doing  this  work  with  you  ? 

Mr.  (jRAVES.  They  have  local  field  officers  in  different  districts. 
They  are  presumea  to  give  us  the  assistance  within  the  national 
forests  similar  to  that  which  is  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

Mr.  McLatjghun  of  Michigan.  There  is  no  duplication  of  work, 
then? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

The  next  item  is  248,  on  page  129,  "  for  the  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  necessanr  field,  office,  and  laboratory  supplies,  instruments, 
and  equipment,  $173,600."  There  is  an  increase  in  that  item  of 
$12,500.  The  note  states  that  this  amount  is  required  to  meet  the 
enormous  advance  in  the  cost  of  many  lines  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Graves.  This  increase  is  needed,  of  course,  on  account  of  the 
inciiease  in  the  cost  of  those  supplies. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Are  you  through.  Col.  Graves? 

The  clerk  states  that  Mr.  Ash  desires  to  ask  a  hearing  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Ash.  The  organized  lumber  industry  wants  to  be  heard  on 
the  recommended  increase  for  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
They  believe  there  are  gbod  reasons  why  the  increase  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  should  oe  granted,  and  think  that  by  making  refer- 
ence to  past  achievements  of  the  laboratory  they  can  convince  the 
committee  that  the  laboratory  should  be  more  adequately  supported 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  There  is  practically  no  scientific  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  properties  of  wood.  The  war  program  was  greatly 
held  up  because  of  that  lack  of  knowledge. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  time  is  desired  ? 
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Mr.  Ash.  Two  hours. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  long  time.  What  is  the  desire  of  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Our  limit  has  been  an  hour  on  nearly  all  these  other 
cases. 

Mr.  Ash.  We  shall,  of  course,  be  rfad  to  conform  our  statement 
to  come  within  the  time  limit  set  by  the  committee.  As  stated,  how- 
ever, we  would  like  two  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  be  satisfactory,  Mr.  Ash,  if  we  limit 
you  to  an  hour? 

Mr.  Ash.  Yes;  that  will  be  satisfactory;  we  will  do  the  best  we 
can  in  the  time  allowed. 

Mr.  Candler.  I  suggest  that  we  give  him  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  committee  will  hear  Mr. 
Ash  for  one  hour  in  connection  with  the  Forest  Service. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  recessed  until  the  following  morning.) 

MORNING   session. 

Wednesday,  December  17^  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  a  number  of  gentle- 
men interested  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory, which  will  be  found  on  page  130,  item  244,  "  for  investi^- 
tions  of  methods  for  wood  distillation  and  for  the  preservative 
treatment  of  timber,  for  timber  testing,  and  the  testing  of  such 
woods  as  mav  require  tests  to  ascertain  if  they  are  suitable  for  mak- 
ing paper,"  $348,260. 

I  might  state  there  have  also  been  a  number  of  communications 
received  in  regard  to  this  item.    We  will  hear  Mr.  Ash  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  MA.  BOBEBT  ASH,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  ATTOBNET, 
OFFICE  OF  COTTNSEL  FOB  THE  NATIONAL  LXTMBEB  MANV- 
FACTTTBEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Ash.  The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  for 
whom  I  am  appearing  to  ur^e  an  increased  appropriation  for  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  is  a  federation  of  the  lumber-producing 
associations  of  the  United  States,  comprising  in  its  membership  the 
Michigan  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association,  Oadillac,  Mich.; 
Northern  Hemlock  &  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association,  Osh- 
kosh.  Wis.;  Northern  Pine  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  West 
Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Western  Pine  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  Western  Forestiy  &  Con- 
servation Association,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  California  Redwood  Associa- 
tion, San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  California  White  &  Sugar  Pine  Asso- 
ciation, San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Southern  Pine  A^ociation,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association,  Jac^nvillet 
Fla.;  and  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association,  Norfolk,  Va.  In 
addition,  I  am  appearing  as  representing  the  American  Hardwood 
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Manufacturer's  Association,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  the  Wholesale  Sash  & 
Door  Association,  Chicago,  111.;  the  Oak  Flooring  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Chicago;  and  the  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  As- 
sociation, with  main  offices  in  Detroit,  and  with  membership  ei^nd- 
ing  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  commonly  believed  that  the  timber 
resources  of  the  United  States  were  inexhaustible.  This,  Tiowever, 
is  not  true,  and  year  by  year  the  supplies  of  standing  timber  are 
receding  further  and  further  from  the  principal  consuming  markets 
of  the  country.  This  decreasing  supply  of  timber  and  its  increasing  , 
distance  from  markets,  together  with  other  facts,  has  tended  to 
increase  the  price  of  lumber  and  thereby  increase  the  cost  of  goods 
manufactured  from  lumber.  Some  species  are  becoming  very  scarce, 
and  substitute  species  must  soon  be  found  to  replace  them  in  the 
uses  where  they  are  now  deemed  almost  indispensaole. 

The  lumber  and  lumber-using  industries  well  appreciate  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  present  situation,  and  realize  that  steps  must  be  taken 
to  develop  means  of  more  fully  utilizing  forest  products  and  of 
eliminating  the  waste  that  now  characterizes  nearly  every  step  in  the 
utilization  of  wood.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  through  the 
determination  of  scientific  information.  There  are  at  present  losses 
in  the  forests  due  to  the  economic  impossibility,  under  present  condi- 
tions, of  bringing  material  out  at  a  profit.  There  are  losses  in 
sawing,  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  right  and  the  wrong  way 
of  sawing  logs  of  various  species  and  sizes.  There  are  losses  in  dry- 
ing which  could  be  prevented  if  proper  knowledge  of  methods  were 
available.  Such  losses  may  reach  as  high  as  forty  or  fifty  million 
doUars  a  year — all  species  considered.  Until  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  began  its  investigations  of  the  drying  of  wood  prac- 
tically all  lumber  was  driei  by  rule  of  thumb  methods.  This 
resulted  in  great  loss,  especially  in  kiln  drying,  due  to  checking, 
warping,  etc.  Tltie  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  already  made 
great  strides  in  teaching  the  lumber  and  wood  using  industries  to 
eliminate  waste  by  the  proper  drying  of  their  material. 

Wood  preservation  is  not  understood  and  is  not  used  to  anywhere 
near  the  extent  that  it  should  be.  Only  scientific  knowledge  can  de- 
velop wood-preserving  methods  which  are  commercially  practical. 
Along  with  wood  preservation  there  is  a  great  field  for  the  develop- 
ment of  fire  retaraance  and  fire-resistant  construction. 

Wood  pulp  made  from  spruce  logs  is  now  the  basis  of  most  news- 
print paper  and  the  supply  of  spruce  pulp  logs  is  decreasing,  al- 
though tne  demand  for  newsprint  is  increasing.  As  a  result  we  are 
now  facing  a  paper  shortage  that  is  causing  a  suspension  of  dozens 
of  newspapers.  Only  day  before  yesterday  Congressman  Anthony 
stated  before  the  Post  Office  Committee  that  between  2,500  and 
3,000  small  newiq)apers  faced  extinction  unless  the  newsprint  situa- 
tion is  soon  relieved.  It  is  undoubtedly  commercially  practical  to 
manufacture  newsprint  from  other  than  spruce  logs.  Developing 
new  sources  of  material  for  newsprint  paper  is  one  of  the  many 
phases  of  the  experimental  work  of  the  laboratory  that  should  be 
ad^raately  provided  for. 

Tne  above  are  common  examples  of  the  losses  which  occur  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  wood.    Examples  practically  without  limit 
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might  be  given.  For  instance,  in  vehicle  making,  and  this  concerns 
vehicle  manufacture  for  farms  possibly  as  much  as  all  other  pur- 
poses put  together,  high-grade  hardwood  is  used  almost  exclusively. 
Losses  in  drying  this  woc^  may  average  20  per  cent  and  run  as  high 
as  50  per  cent.  Some  of  the  material  must  be  bent,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wheel  rims,  and  here  again  a  further  loss  of  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  in  not  uncommon.  -Such  loss  must  of  necessity  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  By  the  use  of  the  proper  methods  these  losses 
can  be  eliminated,  with  a  resultant  direct  oenefit  to  the  consumer 
and  to  the  general  public  in  that  a  great  natural  resource  will  be 
conserved. 

Practically  nothing  is  known  of  the  scientific  qualities  of  wood  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  building  materials.  As  a  result  much 
wood  construction  is  based  upon  a  favorable  experience  in  the  past 
rather  than  upon  the  true  qualities  of  the  materials  being  i^ed. 
Large  and  expensive  wood  is  therefore  often  used  where  smaller  and 
less  expensive  species  might  be  utilized  with  as  good  results.  Such 
conditions  are  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  properties  of 
wood  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  because  some  species  of  wood  are 
more  aggressively  advertised  and  sold  than  others. 

The  development  of  scientific  knowledge  with  reference  to  wood 
can  only  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government,  because  any  conclu- 
sions reached  by  a  private  agency  would  not  be  given  full  faith  and 
credence  by  the  public,  and  oecause  the  lumber  mdustry  is  divided 
into  many  regional  units — each  region  producing  a  few  particular 
species  ol  w(wd.  The  species  of  the  various  regions  are  in  fierce 
competition,  and  if  an  organization  within  the  industry  were  to  at- 
tempt to  develop  scientific  knowledge  as  it  affects  lumber  it  would 
naturally  limit  its  experiments  to  the  particular  species  grown  in 
the  region,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  might  oe  prejudiced  as 
against  the  species  of  a  competing  region.  At  least  there  would  be 
inference  that  such  might  be  the  case. 

The  general  public  will  be  best  served  if  some  impartial  agency 
develops  the  facts  with  reference  to  competing  species.  When  a 
man  desires  to  build  a  barn  or  other  builaing  he  should  know  the 
wood  best  adapted  to  his  needs. 

As  spokesman  for  the  lumber  manufacturers,  I  appeal  to  you  for 
assistance  that  must  come  only  through  intensive  study  such  as 
that  now  under  way  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  I  know 
of  no  other  thing  that  will  accomplish  so  much  in  the  wise  use 
of  our  timber  resources  and  which  will  result  in  so  direct  a  saving 
to  consumers  of  wood  products. 

The  work  already  done  has  been  a  revelation  and  points  to  the 
need  of  work  on  a  vastly  increased  scale.  I  therefore  wish  to  urge 
upon  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  lumber  manufacturers,  <£e 
most  liberal  support  for  the  laboratory  in  the  way  of  appropria- 
tions. An  expenditure  of  $500,000  a  year  will  be  returned  to  the 
public  and  to  the  industries  concerned  many  times  over. 

Following  me  there  will  be  brief  statements  by  men  who  have 
direct  contact  with  the  laboratory  and  who  will  be  able  to  give 
specific  reasons  why  the  work  of  the  laboratory  should  be  continued 
on  a  large  scale. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  the  names  of 
some  230  trade  organizations  in  the  wood  and  wood-using  industries 
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who  approve  the  work  of  the  laboratory  and  who  believe  it  should 
bo  given*  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $500,000. 

And  as  a  parting  word,  I  want  to  say  that  the  laboratory  has  the 
utmost  confidence  of  the  wood  and  wood-using  industries;  the  con- 
fidence that  it  has  is  rather  unusual  for  a  Goverrunent  organization. 
The  whole  personnel  understands  the  lumber  industry  and  meets 
its  problems  with  an  understanding  which  is  unusual.  This  applies 
to  the  director  of  the  laboratory,  Mr.  C.  P.  Winslow ;  the  assistant 
director,  Mr.  O.  M.  Butler,  and  the  members  of  the  staff.  They  are 
particularly  high  caliber  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  you  call  the  other  men  in  the  order 
I  have  given  them  on  the  list  I  have  handed  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  country  is  particularly  interested  in  knowing 
the  reason  for  the  high  price  of  limiber,  whether  it  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  appropriations,  or  to  other  causes? 

Mr.  Ash.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the  high  cost. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  the  more  money  we  appropriate, 
the  higher  the  prices  go,  and  that  unless  the  'supply  of  the  lorests 
increase  the  price  may  become  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Ash.  Of  course,  all  commodities  are  advancing  in  price.  The 
only  comparative  statistics  available  ai-e  those  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Chair3ian.  We  all  know  that  the  price  of  lumber  is  five  times 
as  high  now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ash.  Lumber  has  increased  in  price  less  than  any  commodity, 
as  the  prices  are  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  years  ago  lumber  was  selling  in  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country  for  $11  and  $12  a  thousand.    Now  I  pay  $100. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  where  it  used  to  cost  $3  and  $4  a  thousand  it  now 
costs  $30  a  thousand  to  put  it  on  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  the  labor  cost. 

The  Chairman.  $30? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  different  in  different  localities. 

The  Chairman.  They  saw  it  for  $10  in  my  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  can  take  it  from  the  stump  and  put  it 
through  the  mill  for  $10. 

Mr.  Lhb.  Yes;  in  my  section  of  the  country  you  can  have  it  sawed 
for  $10  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  put  through  the  mill? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yellow  pine? 

Mr.  Lee.  Any  kind ;  hardwood,  or  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  stumpage?  Let  us  get  at  this  ana 
find  out  what  there  is  in  it. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  To  start  with,  what  is  the  price  of  lumber  in 
Iowa? 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all  kinds  of  lumber  is  over  $80  a 
thousand.  I  paid  $80  a  thousand  for  common  boards  a  short  time 
ago. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  $80  a  thousand  for  fencing? 

The  Chairman.  For  common  boards. 
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Mr.  Ash.  I  can  not  give  you  the  price  in  Iowa,  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  common  boards  selling  for  $80  a  thousand  in  any  section. 
Straight-grain  flooring  might  bring  that  amount,  but  not  common 
boards. 

Mr.  Lesher.  You  will  pay  pretty  near  that  for  fencing  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  Ash.  The  costs  varj^  greatly  in  the  different  regions.  At  pres- 
ent lumber-manufacturing  costs  are  high  and  are  constantly  mount- 
ing higher,  because  of  the  constantly  decreasing  output.  This  is  due 
to  several  reasons.  In  the  South  now,  and  for  several  months  past, 
the  weather  conditions  have  not  been  favorable.  The  country  is 
practically  under  water,  and  in  the  lumber  country  for  miles  and 
miles  it  is  impossible  to  get  out  the  logs.  The  mills  are  running  at 
only  partial  capacity,  and  their  overhead  is  practically  eating  them 
up.  Many  mills  are  actually  discontinuing  cutting. 
•  During  the  war,  of  course,  lumber  prices  were  fixed  so  low  that  only 
the  most  efficient  mills  could  afford  to  operate,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
war  not  over  50  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  industry  was  oper- 
ating. As  a  result,  much  of  the  labor  drifted  away  from  the  mills  and 
most  of  it  has  not  come  back.  The  mills  that  are  in  a  position  to  get 
out  their  logs  are  handicapped  by  a  labor  shortage.  In  some  sections 
of  the  country  especially  m  the  South,  there  are  labor  difficulties. 
Kecently  the  inability  to  secure  coal  for  logging  locomotives  has  been 
another  factor  tending  to  decrease  production.    The  lumber  industry 

f)roduces  more  fuel  than  it  consumes,  but  it  must  have  coal  for 
ogging-locomotives.  As  I  stated  the  weather  conditions  in  the 
South  are  retarding  operations. 

On  the  West  coast,  which  until  recently  has  been  the  only  region 
in  the  country  that  has  been  producing  anywhere  near  normal,  the 
weather  conditions  are  now  very  severe.  They  are  having  colder 
weather  there  than  they  ever  had  and  the  mills  are  shut  down  because 
of  the  weather  conditions. 

Another  factor  that  is  holding  up  production  (and  of  course  the 
lack  of  supply  means  higher  prices),  is  the  car  shortage.  Mills  that 
have  lumber  to  ship  can  not  get  the  cars.  Any  number  of  mills  es- 
pecially along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  been  shutting  down  be- 
cause they  can  not  get  anywhere  near  their  car  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  the  shortage  in  the  supply,  but 
why  the  high  prices?    Are  they  taking  advantage  of  that? 

Mr.  Lee.  That  condition  in  the  South  has  only  prevailed  in  the  last 
few  weeks — the  rain  and  cold  weather. 

Mr.  Ash.  All  this  year  the  weather  conditions  have  been  un- 
favorable. 

Mr.  Lbb.  The  high  water  has  only  come  within  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  down  there,  and  the  cold  weather  has  only  been  experi- 
enced in  the  last  few  weeks.     Those  conditions  are  only  temporary. 

Mr.  Ash.  We  hope  they  will  be  remedied  soon,  of  course.  The 
labor  shortage  has  been  acute  since  the  war  and  is  not  straighten- 
ing out  very  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  the  high  price? 

Mr.  Ash.  There  are  several  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Is  advantage  taken  of  the  shortage  of  lumber? 
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Mr.  Ash.  Of  course  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  works  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  the  mills  have  not  b^n  able  to  operate  at  capacity 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  and  when  running  at  partial  capacity 
the  costs  are  much  greater  than  when  they  are  running  at  full 
capacity.  In  addition,  all  operating  costs  have  advanced  greatly. 
Labor  costs  since  1914,  have  advanced  over  100  per  cent  in  all  regions, 
and  material  costs  even  more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  the  profits? 

Mr.  Ash.  According  to  the  statistics  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  the  average  profits  in  the  lumber  manufacturing 
industry  as  shown  by  the  tax  returns,  are  less  than  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman,  What  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  a  thousand  feet 
of  conmion  lumber? 

Mr.  Ash.  The  costs  vary  in  various  regions  and  with  the  different 
mills.  Such  recent  cost  figures  as  I  have  seen  for  the  Southern 
operators  (this  is  run-of-mill  stock)  have  varied  from  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $18  up  to  nearly  $46  a  thousand,  with  the  average  cost 
about  $27.    These  figures  are  for  September,  costs  are  higher  now. 

The  Chairman.  Common  luiriber. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  cost  of  getting  it  out? 

Mr.  Ash.  Yes;  the  cost  of  getting  it  out,  putting  the  lumber 
flirough  the  mill,  the  complete  lumber  manufacturing  cost,  although 
these  costs  do  not  include  interest  on  loans  on  invested  capital. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  for  the  mill-run? 

Mr.  Ash.  Yes;  for  the  mill-nm. 

The  Chairman.  From  $18  to  $46  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Ash.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  that  does  not  include  stumpage? 

Mr.  Ash.  It  does  include  the  stumpage. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  price  for  stumpage? 

Mr.  Ash.  The  price  for  stumpage  would  average  about  $5.50. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  pay  $18  to  $46,  when  it  can  be  done 
for  $10? 

Mr.  Ash.  It  can  not  be  done  for  $10. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lee  states  it  can  be. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  gave  a  contract  for  100,000  feet  and  delivered  the  logs, 
and  they  cut  it  in  the  mill  for  $10  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Jones.  Where  you  have  a  circular  mill  you  can  go  in  and  cut  a 
little  on  the  side  and  do  that,  but  you  can  not  resrulate  the  price  of 
lumber  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  to  the  portable-mill  lumberman. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Can  not  the  large  man  manufacture  cheaper  than  the 
small  ones? 

Mr.  Jones.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Then,  it  would  seem  it  would  be  better  to  have  port- 
able mills. 

Mr.  Ash.  The  portable  mills.  Congressman,  can  only  manufacture 
a  very,  very  limited  number  of  items. 

Mr.  Lesher.  I  know;  but  I  question  whether  portable  mills  can 
cut  cheaper  than  the  large  mills. 

Mr.  Ash.  They  certainly  can. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  a  fact,  and  every  lumberman  in  the  country  will 
tell  vou  that.    Is  not  that  rijrht? 

Mr.  Ash.  There  is  no  question  about  it.    AU  the  costs  show  it. 
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Mr.  Lesher.  You  are  off  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Years  ago  I  was  having  lumber  sawed  by  a  port- 
able mill  for  $6  a  thousand.  I  was  told  that  if  I  Had  a  large  quan- 
tity and  if  I  would  sign  up  a  contract  for  a  considerable  amount, 
they  would  saw  it  for  $3.50.  The  people  are  more  interested  in  tbe 
price  of  lumber  than  anything  else.  Lumber  and  sugar  seem  to  be 
the  topics  of  discussion  nowadavs. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  I  do  not  know  wnether  this  gentleman  is  an  expert  on 
shingles  or  not,  but  I  would  like  to  have  somebody  tell  us  the  reason 
for  Sie  high  cost  of  shingles;  why  they  have  increased  in  price  300 
per  cent  or  more. 

Mr.  Ash.  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  tell  you  about  the  conditions 
with  reference  to  the  price  of  shingles,  but  1  think  the  same  general 
statement  of  the  conditions  in  the  industry  would  be  true  in  regard 
to  shingles. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  That  does  not  satisfy  me. 

Mr.  Candler.  Is  there  any  prospect  in  sight  for  lumber  getting 
any  cheaper? 

Mr.  Ash.  Probably  the  prices  may  recede  a  little;  but,  with  the 
present  costs,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  sell  lumber  at  much  less 
than  it  is  being  sold  now.  In  fact,  lots  of  mills  are  shut  down  be- 
cause they  can  not  manufacture  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  RiTBEY.  Would  not  this  be  a  good  time  for  the  Government 
to  go  into  the  business  and  get  rid  of  the  lumber  it  has  in  these 
great  forests  that  we  have  been  keeping  up  for  so  many  years? 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  We  can  not  cut  all  the  lumber  in  the  country  and 
not  put  in  new  trees  and  expect  to  get  lumber  cheaper. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  We  have  enough  now  to  last  for  a  -long  time. 

Mr.  Candler.  Is  the  demand  for  lumber  throughout  the  country 
increasing  because  of  increased  building  demands? 

Mr.  Ash.  Yes;  the  demand  has  been  above  what  it  was  before 
the  war,  although  the  latest  statistics  show  a  falling  off  in  demand. 
This  is  due  to  several  reasons.  You  will  remember  that  during  the 
war  the  War  Industries  Board  would  not  allow  any  private  build- 
ing, and  for  the  period  of  the  war  there  was  no  private  building. 
Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  housing  facili- 
ties, and  that  all  means  that  at  present  there  is  a  heavy  demand 
for  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  price  of  stumpage  compare  with 
the  price  heretofore? 

Mr.  Ash.  That  varies  greatly  throughout  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  not  have  something  definite  on  this  propo- 
sition ? 

Mr.  Ash.  It  will  run  now  probably  from  $5  to  $7  for  southern 
pine,  less  for  some  other  species,  and  more  for  still  other  species. 

The  price  of  pine  stumpage  within  the  last  few  years  has  in- 
creased, I  should  sav,  from  $1  to  $2  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  From  $1  to  $2? 

Mr.  Ash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  cost  of  production  how  much? 

Mr.  Ash.  The  cost  of  production  has  increased  considerably  over 
100  per  cent.    Labor  has  increased  more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  price  of  stumpage  and  labor  has  in- 
creased about  100  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Ash.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  how  long? 

Mr.  Ash.  I  am  figuring  1913  as  a  basis. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  production  is  about  double? 

Mr.  Ash.  Yes ;  and  the  selling  prices  of  lumber  have  not  doubled, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  Chaikman.  I  will  liave  to  take  exception  to  that.  Nearly 
everybody  knows  what  lumber  is  selling  for.  \ 

Mr.  Candler.  With  reference  to  trees  growing  that  the  chairman 
spoke  about  a  moment  ago,  here  is  a  letter  from  the  American  For- 
estry Association  which  I  have  received  this  morning,  in  which  they 
state  that  much  of  the  timber  supply  in  the  East  has  gone,  and 
so  has  that  around  the  Lake  States;  that  in  the  South  it  is  going 
rapidly  and  will  not  last  much  longer  than  10  or  15  years,  and  that 
it  is  being  cut  from  two  to  three  times  faster  than  it  is  growing. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ash.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Hoguo 
nest. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  J.  HOOUE,  OF  NEW  TOKK  CITY,  ENGINEEE 
IN  FOBEST  PBODUCTS,  WEST  COAST  LUHBEBHEN'S  ASSOCIA- 
TION,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mr.  HoGUE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  to  ap- 
pear for  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  I  think  the  manager  of 
our  association  has  communicated  direct  with  the  chairman  by  wire 
in  support  of  the  appropriation. 

Lumber,  although  it  is  probably  the  oldest  building  material,  the 
longest-used  builoing  material,  is  really  in  its  infancy  from  the 
standpoint  of  industrial  development  and  I  am  very  glad  to  speak, 
just  briefly,  on  the  operation  and  work  of  the  Fore^  Products  Lab- 
oratory from  a  technical  standpoint,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  value 
in  the  use  of  lumber  as  a  structural  material,  as  a  material  of  engi- 
neering, because  lumber  is  an  engineering  material.  It  has  been 
veiy  backward  from  the  standpoint  of  technical  development.  Steel 
and  cement,  competitive  materials,  are  process  materials  that  are 
assembfed  from  various  raw  materials,  in  which  the  percentage  of 
the  different  ingredients  is  proportioned  to  answer  all  Kinds  of  con- 
struction. Lumber,  as  a  natural  resource,  has  to  be  taken  from  the 
forest  as  found,  cut  as  best  it  can  be  cut,  and  then  sorted  and  graded 
as  best  adapted  to  its' use.  Architects  and  engineers  who  have  been 
writing  detailed  specifications  for  steel  and  cement  have  largely 
taken  lumber  for  granted.  I  appreciate  the  compliment  that  they 
have  taken  lumber  on  faith,  but  it  is  not  the  economic  and  efficient 
way  to  use  lumber. 

Lumber  stands,  I  think,  second  or  third  among  the  industries  of 
the  country,  but  is  made  up  of  small  units.  The  production  last 
jear  was  something  like  30,000,000,000  feet,  and  I  imagine  the  largest 
angle  production  was  possibly  300,000,000  feet.  A  million  feet  a  day 
is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  largest  daily  output  of  any  plant,  and  from 
that  it  goes  down  to  very  small  amounts.  So  that  while  lumber 
in  itself  is  a  big  industry,  its  production  is  divided  among  a  tre- 
mendously large  number  of  very  small  unita  For  that  reason, 
lumber  has  not  been  able  to  develop  itself  technically  as  the  big 
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steel  and  cement  industries  do  in  which  the  production  is  in  very 
large  units,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory is  particularly  advantageous  to  us.  The  lumber  industry 
might,  in  groups,  support  the  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory itself,  and  it  does  to  a  certain  extent  in  special  detailed  in- 
vestigations. But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  very  important  there  shall 
be  some  independent  authority  that  will  develop  these  facts.  Just 
the  other  day  I  was  speaking  to  the  building  commissioner  of  Phil- 
adelphia about  a  new  grade  that  was  being  put  on  the  market.  He 
was  entirely  receptive  to  it  and  the  values  were  satisfactory,  but 
he  said  "  Send  me  those  facts  and  give  me  the  data  developed  by 
some  authority  outside  of  your  own  association  so  I  will  know  it  is 
disinterested  and  dependable."  And  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
authority  to  develop  the  facts  we  need  to  know. 

Just  to  speak  of  it  from  one  other  point  of  view,  lumber  is  a  very 
large  supporter  of  commerce  through  the  enormous  freight  it  gives 
to  the  railroads,  and  it  is  a  very  large  taxpayer.  We  get  plenty  of 
attention  from  some  departments,  and  more  particularly  restrictive 
and  investigative,  from  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Intemal-Kevenue  Department,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. But  the  Agricultural  Department  is  the  only  department 
that  is  doing  constructive  work  for  us,  and  for  that  reason  we  believe 
it  should  be  liberally  supported.  They  are  conducting  research  in  a^ 
great  many  lines  of  very  great  economic  importance.  They  have 
made  wonderful  studies  m  the  construction  of  aeroplanes  and  pro- 
pellers. The  stresses  to  which  an  aeroplane  wing  is  subject  are  most 
complex,  and  they  have  developed  there  a  system  of  levers  by  which 
thev  apply  the  loads,  both  loads  to  the  supports  and  to  the  wing, 
sucn  as  it  gets  in  the  use  of  the  aeroplane.  A  propeller  for  an  aero- 
plane is  almost  as  delicate  an  apparatus  as  the  balance  wheel  of  the 
watch.    It  must  be  refined  to  the  last  degree. 

And  they  have  made  wonderful  studies  in  the  development  of  water- 
proof glues,  glues  waterproof  in  themselves  and  which  are  stronger 
than  the  wood  which  they  join  together.  That  results  in  develop- 
ment of  ply  wood  and  the  use  of  small  pieces  of  lumber.  We  are 
always  accused  of  the  waste  in  lumber,  and  that  is  one  of  the  means 
of  eliminating  it — the  development  of  the  use  of  smaller  pieces  of  lum- 
ber by  developing  some  means  of  putting  them  together. 

Just  a  few  of  the  items  developed  along  that  line  are  the  develop- 
ment of  the  application  to  bowling  pins  of  putting  laminated  wood 
together,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  laminated  wood  bowling  pins,  which, 
were  tried  out  up  in  Madison,  they  lasted  longer  than  solid  bowling 
pins.  And  so  now  we  are  applying  laminated  wood  to  spindles  for 
cotton  spinning,  which  demands  a  tremendous  amount  of  wood.  Some 
of  the  things  which  in  the  aggregate  take  a  great  deal  of  lumber  are 
shoe  lasts,  which  take  enormous  quantities  of  hardwood,  maple  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  by  putting  together  small  pieces  of  wood 
they  can  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

They  are  making  great  studies  in  kiln  drying,  and  just  now  of 
special  importance  is  the  work  the  laboratory  is  doing  on  the  west 
coast  to  help  study  the  application  of  kiln  drying  to  common  boards 
and  plank. 
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Next  is  the  more  efficient  use  of  wood  by  the  paper  manufacturers: 
and  they  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  develop  an  economical 
method  of  manufacturing  paper  of  pulp  wood  and  paper. 

They  have  made  very  remarkable  studies  in  the  manufacture  of 
boxes.  They  have  a  very  interesting  means  of  testing  boxes.  They 
have  found  by  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
simply  by  proportionmg  the  size  and  length  of  the  nails  to  the  hard- 
ness or  softness  of  the  wood,  that  there  can  result  great  economies  in 
the  use  of  boxes  and  losses  that  result  from  using  improper  containers. 

Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  they  are  working  on,  and  almost 
any  one,  or  any  few  of  those  put  together,  will  far  more  than  pay 
for  the  whole  cost  of  the  laboratory  in  the  economic  saving  of  wood 
which  they  will  make. 

Much  or  their  work,  which  was  started  as  a  war-time  research 
i^rork,  has  necessarily  been  discontinued  because  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  war-time  appropriations — appropriations  which  were 
available  from  other  departments.  So  now  tney  have  to  rely  only 
on  their  regular  appropriation  and  a  great  deal  of  this  very  im- 
portant wo]%  will  have  to  be  discontinued  unless  there  can  be  means 
provided  for  continuing  it.  They  are  making  more  studies  into  the 
manufacture  of  by-products  from  waste,  rather  than  from  wood, 
than  any  one  else.  Probably,  outside  of  the  laboratory,  there  is  very 
little  study  being  made  in  tKe  development  of  by-products.  I  was  in 
Madison  recently,  and  they  showed  me  a  breakfast  food  for  cows 
which  was  made  from  wooJi  waste.  They  had  taken  out  the  dungs, 
resins*  and  acid,  and  they  left  what  made  a  mighty  good  roughage. 
[Laughter.]  You  know  wood  is  nothing,  after  all,  but  carbohydrate, 
which  has  the  same  usefulness  as  sugar  and  starch,  and  by  takmg  out 
the  deleterious  ingredients  and  leaving  practically  sugar,  and  by 
adding  something  to  give  it  a  little  taste  they  give  the  cows  the  sugar 
which  they  need  and  get  a  very  good  roughage  out  of  the  by-products. 

There  is  a  growing  spirit  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  lumber  and 
the  Forest  Products  liaboratorjr  is  a  big  factor  in  its  developments 
and  it  will  also  be  a  big  factor  in  the  development  of  economies.  1 
do  not  know  whether  I  want  to  promise  that  their  efforts  will  result 
in  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  lumber,  but  it  will  go  a  long  ways 
toward  keeping  it  from  going  any  higher  than  necessary. 

A  gentleman  has  spoken  about  the*  cost  of  lumber  being  $10  a 
tiiousand  for  manufacture 

Mr.  Lee.  I  meant  at  one  place. 

Mr.  HoouE.  I  was  going  to  say  you  are  very  close  to  it.  The  cost 
of  manufacture  in  our  district,  according  to  our  latest  information, 
is  $12  a  thousand  on  the  average.  You  said  you  had  furnished  the 
liunber,  so  you  will  see  that  does  not  include  the  cost  of  getting  out 
the  timber. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  just  putting  it  through  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  Just  putting  it  through  the  mill ;  that  is  the  point 

Mr.  Jones.  I  agree  with  him  on  that.  You  are  speaking  of  the 
west  coast? 

Mr.  HoouE.  Yes;  of  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  $10  is  not  pretty  nearly 
the  price  for  jobbing  in  the  woods? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  About  $12  is  the  average  price.  It  varies  materially — 
from  $8  to  $16. 
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Mr.  Jones.  What  does  it  cost  to  job  out  there  per  thousand? 

Mr.  Lee.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  job  "? 

Mr.  Jones.  Cutting  the  trees,  felling  the  trees,  hauling  the  trees, 
and  delivering  them  to  the  tram. 

Mr.  HoouE.  An  equal  amount. 

Mr.  Jones.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  About  $12  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  for  the  jobbing? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  Jones.  About  what  does  it  cost  per  thousand  to  get  it  to  the 
mill  on  the  tram  roads  ? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  That  varies.  Some  mills  are  so  located  they  have  no 
transportation  costs,  while  at  others  it  runs  from  $5  to  $6  a  thousand* 

Mr.  Jones.  What  does  it  cost  to  get  it  through  the  mill? 

Mr.  Hogue.  $12  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  brings  it  up  to  $25  or  $26  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Hogue.  $25  to  $26  is  the  average  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Wliich  includes  stumpage? 

Mr.  Hogue.  Which  includes  stumpage,  because  their  stumpage 
costs  are  low.    Our  stumpage  cost  is  around  $2  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  eastern  cost  is  from  $5  to  $10? 

Mr.  Hogue.  In  the  southern  section  it  is  from  $5  to  $10. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  the  eastern  section  ? 

Mr.  Hogue.  In  the  eastern  section,  from  $5  to  $10.  The  pK)int  I 
want  to  make  is  that  Mr.  Lee  spoke  of  $10  as  the  cost  of  sawiW  and 
he  furnished  the  material,  which  is  correct  for  his  locality  and  very 
nearly  correct  for  ours.  I  want  to  make  the  point  the  cost  of  stump- 
age and  furnishing  the  lumber  adds  an  equal  amount  to  putting  it 
through  the  mill,  oo  if  you  say  $10  for  that,  then  it  would  be  $20  in 
that  particular  locality  as  the  average  cost  of  stumpage  and  getting 
out  the  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  f .  o.  b.  ? 

Mr.  Hogue.  If  the  chairman  bought  No.  1  vertical  flooring  for  his 
fencing 

The  Chairman.  They  were  just  common  boards  used  for  the  floor 
of  the  comcrib. 

Mr.  Hogue.  Common  boards  on  the  west  coast  are  selling  for 
between  $25  and  $30  a  thousand  and  to  the  Middle  West  there  is  a 
freight  charge  of  probably  $15  a  thousand.  So  this  material  deliv- 
ered to  the  dealer  m  the  Middle  West  should  not  exceed  in  cost  $40 
to  $45  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  lumber? 

Mr.  Hogue.  Douglas  fir,  western  hemlock,  and  spruce.  Then  the 
retailer  adds  his  costs  for  handling,  overhead,  and  so  forth,  probably 
15  to  20  per  cent,  so  that  the  cost  of  common  boards  should  not  run 
over  $50.  The  most  expensive  lumber  with  our  line  is  No.  1  vertical 
grain  flooring  which  has  not  been  sold,  except  in  possibly  a  very  few 
isolated  instances,  at  more  than  $70  a  tnousand  at  the  mill.  But  that 
is  so  light  you  would  not  have  a  freight  cost  of  more  than  $10  a 
thousand.  So  that  taking  $70  at  the  mill  and  $10  for  ^i^t,  it 
could  be  delivered  to  the  retailer  for  around  $80  and  riiould  retail 
for  not  more  than  $100  a  thousand  anywhere  in  the  West 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  not  put  bird's-eye  maple  on  a  floor  in  the 
West  for  that.  Maple  up  in  our  country  is  selling  for  $130  a  thou- 
sand.  Some  years  ago  I  bought  it  for  $32. 

Mr.  HoGUE.  Maple  is  getting  pretty  scarce.  But  it  hits  me  pretty 
close  up  home,  when  you  talk  about  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  lumber, 
because  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  lumber  has  increased  in  price 
less  than  any  other  material,  only  about  two-thirds,  while  everything 
else  has  increased  in  cost  100  per  cent.  And  there  is  this  point  that 
must  be  remembered:  Between  1910  and  1914  lumber  was  selling  at 
more  than  as  much  below  cost  then  as  it  is  now  selling  above  cost. 
So  that  we  had  to  go  not  from  a  fair  profit  but  from  a  decided 
loss  up  to  the  price  we  are  getting  now.  And  where  last  year  the 
last  fixed  price  by  the  Government  for  lumber  was  $26  a  thousand, 
our  average  return  for  our  lumber  up  to  August  this  year  for  the 
whole  year  was  only  $26.50  a  thousand  at  the  mill,  or  only  60  cents 
a  thousand  more  than  the  last  Government  fixed  price,  and  with  an 
increased  cost  of  $7  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  f .  o.  b.  mill  ? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  F.  o.  b.  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  six  years  ago? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  It  has  been  as  low,  a  number  of  years  ago,  as  $6  a 
thousand  at  the  mill,  but  the  manufacturer  was  losing  money— two  or 
three  or  four  dollars  a  thousand,  at  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  the  price  of  stumpage  increased? 

Mr.  HoGUB.  Very  slightly  with  us,  because  there  has  oeen  no  mar- 
ket for  stumpaj^e  within  the  last  four  or  five  years.  In  fact,  I  think 
stumpage,  during  the  speculative  period  of  8  or  10  years  ago,  was 
hi^er  tnan  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  the  last  five  years 
the  price  oi  lumber  has  just  about  doubled? 

mr.  HoGUE.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  wanted  to  find 
out  what  the  facts  were.  . 

Mr.  HooTTE.  Before  the  war  labor  was  $2  a  day,  and  now  we  are 
paying  $4.80,  and  labor  is  from  50  to  66  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost. 
And  the  materials  have  increased  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  transportation  increased? 

Mr.  HoouB.  Transportation  is  the  same,  I  should  say,  or  not  so 
much. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  to  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  HooxTE.  I  do  not  know  the  rate  to  Minnea])olis,  but  the  rate 
to  Chicago  is  56  cents,  and  to  Minneapolis  it  is  46  cents,  I  presume. 

ITie  Chairman.  Take  it  by  comparison  ? 

Mr.  HootTE.  The  average  snipping  weight  varies  from  2,000  pounds 
t  tjiousand  to  8,000,  depending  on  whether  it  is  Idln-dried  nooring 
or  heavy  timbers.  And  on  the  basis  of  3,000  pounds,  with  a  50-cent 
rate,  that  would  be  $16  a  thousand.  On  a  basis  of  2,000  pounds, 
with  a  50-cent  rate,  it  would  be  $10.  So  in  the  Middle  West  it  would 
be  from  $10  to  $16  you  would  have  to  pay  for  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  lumber  costs,  laid  down,  just  about  $40. 
Mr.  HooiTE.  Our  mill-run  at  the  mill  is  $30  a  thousand,  practically. 
Adding  $12  to  $15  a  thousand  for  freight,  that  would  make  between 
$40  and  $50. 
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The  Chairman.  How  would  that  apply  to  white  pine  ? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  I  am  not  familiar  with  Minnesota  pine.  But  the  point 
is  that  the  I.  W.  W.  arguer  uses  No.  1  vertical  grain  flooring  and 
tells  the  workingman  that  the  manufacturer  is  making  his  stuff  for 
$12  a  thousand  and  selling  it  for  $120,  but  he  does  not  say  that  No.  1 
vertical  grain  represents  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  whole  output, 
and  that  where  it  may  be  selling  at  retau  for  $120  a  thousand  in  the 
East,  the  average  return  is  only  $30  a  thousand.  And  our  mills,  for 
the  average,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  present  time,  show  only 
an  amount  above  the  cost  of  production  of  something  like  $1.50 — ^be- 
tween $1  and  $1.50,  which  amounts  to  about  3  per  cent  on  the  invested 
capital,  and  the  return  was  $4  this  year. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  your  lumber  graded  ? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  When  a  log  is  put  on  the  carriage  there  is  a  certain 
portion  of  that  log  that  is  sold  at  less  than  the  cost  to  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Hogue.  Decidedly  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  per  cent  of  that  log  is  sold  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  manufacture — of  your  character  of  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Hogue.  I  should  say  more  than  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  About  60  per  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  Hogue.  About  60  per  cent  of  it,  because  only  about  20  per  cent 
is  clear  and  80  per  cent  goes  into  the  lower  grades. 

Mr.  Jones.  About  60  per  cent  of  every  log  put  through  the  mill 
you  have  to  seU  at  less  than  cost? 

Mr.  Hogue.  At  less  than  cost. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  that  has  been  true  ever  since  the  lumber  business 
was  created? 

Mr.  Hogue.  Absolutely ;  because  the  spread  in  price  is  far  greater 
than  the  spread  in  cost — ^I  mean  the  variation  from  high  to  low. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  also  true  of  the  hardwoods  of  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Hogue.  It  is  true  of  all  woods  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Jones.  Probably  not  hemlock,  because 

Mr.  Hogue.  Possibly  not,  because  that  is  bf  a  moi^  uniform  grade. 

Mr.  Candler.  The  other  part  of  the  log  is  used  for  some  purpose ; 
^ven  the  sawdust? 

Mr.  Hogue.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Candler.  So  that  there  is  nothing  lost  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  But  it  is  sold  at  less  than  the  cost  to  put  it  through  the 

mill. 

Mr.  Hogue.  A  large  percentage  is  sold  as  logs  and  slabs. 

Mr.  Candler.  But  what  you  get  out  of  that  contributes^  reduce 
the  increased  price  of  the  other,  because  there  was  a  time  when  that 
part  of  the  log  was  absolutely  lost,  whereas  it  is  ieill  utilized  at  the 

present  time. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  a  total  loss  to  the  sawmills, 
because  they  used  it  as  fuel  instead  of  coal. 

Mr.  Candler.  I  have  seen  lots  of  it  that  was  just  burned  up. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hogue.  The  big  loss  and  waste  is  in  the  woods.  The  reason 
it  is  called  waste  (as  a  matter  of  fact  the  waste  is  small)  is  be- 
cause it  will  not  pay  to  manufacture  it  into  a  by-product.  But 
now,  as  the  materials  get  scarcer,  and  as  we  get  into  the  condition 
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•of  Europe,  we  will  develop  our  by-products  and  use  the  waste,  but 
it  is  not  economically  possible  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  spoke  of  other  departments 
of  the  Government  that  were  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the  labora- 
tory in  Madison.  What  other  departments  and  how  much  money 
is  being  contributed? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  during  the  war  tliere  wei-e 
appropriations  available  from  the  War  Depaitment,  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  possibly  some  other  department  for  special  investi- 
gations. For  instance,  a  good  deal  of  this  research  in  aeroplane  pro- 
pellers and  aeroplane  construction  was  paid  for  out  of  appropria- 
tions from  those  departments,  and  those  appropriations  are  no 
longer  available. 

Mr.  Candler.  What  is  the  appropriation  now  available  for  the 
laboratory  ? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  $175,000,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  $173,260. 

Mr.  Candler.  How  much  increase  is  being  asked  for  over  and 
above  the  present  appropriation? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  I  think  the  regular  appropriation,  plus  these  extraor- 
dinary appropriations,  was  considerably  smaller  than  .the  appro- 
priation that  IS  asked  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Candler.  You  want  an  increase  now  from  $175,000  to 
$500,000? 

Mr.  HoouE.  $350,000  I  think  is  the  amount  asked  for. 

Mr.  Lee.  Increase  or 

Mr.  HoGTTB.  $350,000  is  the  total  amount  asked  for  now. 

Mr.  RuBET.  $348,260  is  the  amount  of  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Candler.  Do.  you  know  anything  about  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  South  at  the  present  time  in  the  lumber  business? 

Mr.  HoouB.  Not  particularly,  except  the  information  that  is 
brought  to  me.  I  know  they  have  suffered  this  year  tremendously, 
all  through  the  year,  from  labor  troubles  and  weather  conditions, 
and  the  production  has  been  very  much  curtailed  and  the  cost  has 
been  very  high.    Their  costs  are  higher  than  our  costs. 

Mr.  Candler.  The  demand  for  lumber  is  growing  all  the  time, 
due  to  the  increase  in  building  operations? 

Mr.  HoGUB.  There  is  a  tremendous  demand  which  this  year  has 
not  been  satisfied. 

Mr.  Candler,  The  lumber  mills  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the 
demand? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  No;  our  mills  have  been  running  for  the  last  month 
at  capacity,  and  yet  they  have  not  begun  to  supply  the  demand. 

Mr.  Candler.  What  is  the  extent  of  vour  lumber  operations? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  annual  production  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Candler.  How  much  do  you  produce  a  season  ? 

Mr.  HoouE.  Our  production  last  year  was  7^  billion.  That  is  25 
per  cent;  7^  billion  out  of  30  billion. 

Mr.  Candler.  Where  are  you  located? 

Mr*  HoGUE.  On  the  west  coast  of  Oregon ;  just  this  strip  along  the 
"Cascade  Kange  between  Oregon  and  Washington  [indicating  on  map]. 
We  have  about  25  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  of  the  United 
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States  and  we  are  getting  to  be  the  chief  source  of  supply  as  other 
sections  of  the  country  are  cut  out.  Until  they  can  be  reiorested  and 
again  brought  into  production,  we  will  have  of  necessity  to  be  the 
reliance  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Candler.  In  a  letter  which  I  received  this  morning  it  is  stated 
that  the  lumber  is  being  cut  two  or  three  times  faster  than  the  trees 
are  growing.  You  seem  to  have  a  very  large  interest,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  HoGUE.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hogue.  We  will  now  hear  M[r. 
Nellis. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  C.  HELUS,  ASSISTANT  SECBETABT,  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  BOX  KANTTFACTTTBEBS. 

Mr.  Jones.  Where  are  your  headquarters,  in  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Nellis.  The  headquarters  of  the  association  are  at  Chicago.  I 
am  stationed  at  Baltimore.  The  National  Association  of  Box  Manu- 
facturers has  affiliated  with  it  all  but  one  of  the  several  regional  asso- 
ciations of  box  manufacturers,  so  that  I  can  assume  to  speak  for 
practically, the  entire  wood-box  industry. 

The  National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers,  the  national 
organization  of  wooden  box  manufacturers,  supports  without  quali- 
fication the  proposal  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation and  other  forest  products  associations,  that  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  needs  at  least  $500,000  a  year  to  operate  to  the  full  meas- 
ure of  the  needs  of  the  forest  products  industries  for  scientific  indus- 
trial research. 

The  National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers  has  cooperated 
with  the  laboratory  for  several  years  in  box  testing  and  will  continue 
to  cooperate. 

The  laboratory  has  established  the  value  for  boxes  of  about  50 
kinds  of  wood,  including  many  minor  species  previously  unknown  to 
box  users  but  now  available  to  box  manufacturers  who  in  some  sec- 
tions, for  example,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  buy  such  woods  from 
farmers  who  are  clearing  land. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  the  same  kind  of  stuff  goes  to  the 
pulp  manufacturers,  too. 

The  laboratory  has,  with  limited  data,  set  up  strength  standards 
for  four  gi*oups  of  the  50  box  woods.    Further  grouping  is  needed. 

Laboratorj'  tests  have  shown  slender  cement  coated  nails  to  have 
greater  holdmg  power  than  thick  smooth  or  barbed  nails. 

The  standard  canned  goods  box  specifications  formulated  after  ex- 
tensive tests  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  have  been  adopted 
by  the  following: 

National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers,  National  Canners' 
Association,  National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  United  States 
Food  Administration,  Quartermaster  Corps,  War  Department,  Navy 
Department,  American  Societj  for  Testing  Material. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  c(^ies  of  those  specifications  here  in  case 
anybody  cares  to  see  them. 

The  reports  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  were  the  basis  for, 
and  the  contents  largely  of,  the  general  boxing  specifications  of  the 
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War  Department,  and  the  separate  specifications  of  the  Ordnance 
Corps,  both  issued  in  1918. 

I  nave  copies  of  those  also  if  anybody  cares  to  see  them.  This  was 
last  year. 

The  laboratory  makes  box  tests  for  the  Bureau  for  the  Safe  Trans- 
portation of  Explosives  and  Dangerous  Articles  which  is  maintained 
by  the  railroads. 

In  cooperating  with  the  Railroad  Administration's  Committee  on 
Packing,  Contamers,  and  Prevention  of  Loss  and  Damage  the  lab- 
oratory reports  enabled  us  to  convince  that  committee  that,  in  gen- 
eral, boxes  could  be  strengthened  by  using  more  nails  and  strapping, 
rather  than  by  using  more  lumber.  This,  also,  is  a  conservation  of 
wood. 

Laboratory  tests  have  shown  that  with  proper  nailing  and  straxH 
ping,  boxes  made  from  the  lowest  grades  of  lumber  may  be  meum 
serviceable. 

The  National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers  has  recently 
adopted  and  is  now  giving  considerable  publicity  to  a  revised 
schwiule  for  nailing  boxes  prepared  by  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
toTY,    I  have  copies  of  that  also  if  anybody  cares  to  see  it. 

I  am  attaching  to  this  memorandum  a  copv  of  the  monthly  bulle- 
tin Issued  bv  our  association,  called  The  Wood  Box.  It  is  the  Decem- 
ber issue,  ^here  are  on  five  pages  of  it  articles  either  quoted  from 
the  laboratory  or  about  the  laboratory.  There  is  one  communication 
from  a  company  which  had  its  crate  tested,  and  it  cheapened  the 
cost  of  the  crate  and  gained  about  600  per  cent  in  strength.  The  fact 
that  these  articles  are  quoted  in  the  box  association  bulletin  shows 
how  much  we  depend  on  the  laboratory. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratorv  has  the  only  special  box  testing 
apparatus  operated  exclusively  tor  the  public  mterest  Similar 
special  machines  are  opjerated  by  several  corporations  but  the  public's 
box-testing  laboratory  is  the  most  inadequately  financed  of  all. 

The  wooden-box  industry  uses  about  15  per  cent  of  the  lumber 
produced  in  the  United  States.  It  is  low-grade  lumber.  No.  2  to  No. 
4,  common  in  the  various  woods.  These  low  grades  would  to  a 
large  extent  be  unusable  otherwise.  The  proportion  of  low  grades 
in  our  lumber  cut  is  increasing  each  year  as  virgin  timber  becomes 
less  and  second  growth  is  cut  more  and  more.  The  utilization  of 
the  increasing  proportion  of  low-grade  lumber  calls  for  increased 
scientific  investigation  to  indicate  new  methods,  the  construction 
of  boxes  with  even  lower-grade  lumber  than  now,  stronger  boxes 
with  the  use  of  no  more  lumber,  with  the  use  of  stronger  woods,  etc. 

Beferring  to  stronger  woods,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
particularly  to  the  fact  that  there  are  several  woods  existing  in 
large  quantities  that  are  used  very  little  in  boxes.  Long-leaf  pine 
constitutes  about  1^  per  cent  of  the  stuff  used  for  boxes,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  available.  Oaks  constitute  about  1  per  cent  of  the 
material  used  for  boxes,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  available.  Douglas 
fir  constitutes  about  one-sixth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  lumber  used  for 
boxes,  but  enormous  quantities  are  available. 

The  wooden-box  industry,  using  15  per  cent  of  our  lumber  cut, 
earnestly  supports  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  urges  that 
both  the  box  testing  and  all  lines  of  work  be  fully  financed,  and 
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urges  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $500,000,  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  several  forest-products  associations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  do  you  get  that  figure? 

Mr.  Nellis.  In  order  to  save  time  I  was  just  omitting  a  little  ex- 
planation.   It  urges  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $500,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  do  you  get  that  figure? 

Mr.  Nellis.  The  several  national  forest-products  associations,  the 
National  Lumber  Association,  the  Wood  Preservers'  Association, 
the  National  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  others  that  I  do  not  think  of  now  formed  some 
time  ago — three  months  ago,  or  last  summer — ^a  committee  known 
as  the  Forest  Products  Committee,  which  had  its  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  because  most  of  the  men  on  the  committee  lived  there  or 
near  tnere.  For  some  time  they  had  been  studying  the  needs  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  and  it  has  been  their  conclusion 
that  to  properly  support  the  work  and  extend  it  as  needed  the  ap- 
propriation should  not  be  less  than  $500,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  mean  this  lumber  is  going  to  waste  now;  that 
it  is  not  being  utilized  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Nellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  the  lumber  is  being  utilized,  if  all  grades  of  lum- 
ber that  the  mills  are  cutting  are  being  used  in  the  market,  what  is. 
the  need  of  this  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Nellis.  My  answer  to  you  I  do  not  believe  was  entirely  ac- 
curate. Not  being  a  lumberman,  I  can  not  tell  you  what  per  cent 
of  the  low-grade  production  does  not  leave  the  mill. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  understand  why  the  Government  should  be 
interested  in  making  an  investigation  as  to  the  use  of  wasted  lum- 
ber, in  the  lumber  interest  or  in  any  other  interest,  as  a  matter  of 
conservation.  But  if  everything  that  comes  out  of  the  log  is  being 
utilized,  I  dont  see  the  necessity  for  this  investigation  and  this 
expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  Nellis.  I  think  if  you  were  to  ask  an  oak  lumber  manufac- 
turer if  he  ships  all  of  his  lumber  from  his  mill,  he  would  tell  you 
that  he  had  to  leave  his  No.  4  common  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Jones.  What? 

Mr.  Nellis.  All  his  oak.    That  is  what  I  heard  some  time  ago. 

There  is  an  element  that  I  did  not  mention,  perhaps  because  I  did 
not  want  to  confess  it;  there  is  competition  in  the  box  business  be- 
tween the  manufacturers  of  different  kinds  of  containers,  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  the  fiber  board  container  has  developed  tremen- 
dously. As  lumber  increases  in  price  at  times  that  container  bobs 
up  a  little  more.  As  paper  and  pulp  goes  up,  the  lumber  comes  to 
the  fore. 

Mr.  Jones.  As  softwood  goes  up  they  use  hardwood  culls,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Nellis.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  fluctuate  to  meet  a  market  condition,  but  in  any 
event  all  the  lumber  is  utilized? 

Mr.  Nellis.  I  think,  generally  speaking,  most  of  the  lumber  is 
utilized,  yes. 

Mr.  Jacowa Y.  What  do  you  call  No.  4  common  ? 
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Mr.  Nellis.  It  is  the  lowest  grade  of  the  wood,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  No.  4  common. 

Mr.  Nellis.  As  I  recall,  it  is  the  lowest  grade  ever  put  out  bv  a 
hardwood  association,  and  perhaps  they  have  abandoned  it.  Tnat 
is  something  upon  which  I  am  not  well  informed. 

ITie  Chairman.  The  culls  are  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
boxes? 

Mr.  Nellis.  I  understand  a  great  many  mills  in  the  South,  per- 
haps some  of  the  Western  States,  are  still  running  their  large  burners 
to  get  rid  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  slabs  and  waste  which  they 
can  not  use  under  their  own  boilers. 

The  Chairman.  The  stumps  are  used  for  shingles  where  they  are 
cut  high  ? 

Mr.  Nellis.  It  depends  on  the  species,  I  would  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  be  added  to  this  laboratory  in  Mad- 
ison? 

Mr.  Nellis.  As  interested  particularly  in  the  box  industry,  I  cjin 
not  speak  authoritatively  about  the  other  interests.  But  I  under- 
stand this 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  is  being  made  in  the  box  industry 
and  what  is  desired  further  than  what  is  being  done? 

Mr.  Nellis.  This  laboratory  has  set  up  four  groups  of  about  50 
box  woods  with  a  little  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  boxes 
from  the  different  woods.  We  ought  to  have  more  grouping  than 
tiiat 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done,  but  the  question  is  how  much  ought  it  to 
be  increased,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  Nellis.  I  have  one  more  paragraph  in  the  statement.  The  box- 
testing  apparatus  at  the  laboratory  is  now  housed  in  a  remodeled 
old  bam,  detached  from  the  laboratory  and  not  well  located.  The 
importance  of  the  work  deserves  much  better  housing.  Further,  I 
understand  the  former  efficient  box-testing  organization  is  now  prac- 
tically disbanded,  since  money  available  has  teen  insufficient  to  allow 
trained  engineers  to  be  kept  on  box  testing,  and,  in  addition,  I  under- 
stand several  trained  box-testing  engineers  have  within  the  last  year 
resigned  to  accept  better  situations  elsewhere.  I  understand  the 
present  appropriation  allows  box  testing  to  be  done  only  at  occa- 
sional periods  and  that  a  well-planned  program  can  not  be  followed. 
The  box  industry  needs  badly  a  schedule  to  follow  in  constructing, 
nailing,  and  strapping  boxes  to  hold  different  weights  of  different 
commodities,  especially  for  export.  Those  thin^  are  worked  out 
largely  by  a  man's  experience,  and  a  man's  experience  is  not  always 
the  best  thing  to  base  things  on.  The  laboratory  is  the  only  source 
of  such  information  for  the  whole  box  industry. 

In  order  to  adequately  operate  the  box-testing  apparatus,  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  1  understand,  must  have  its  appropriation  in- 
creased to  $600,000,  so  that  the  proportion  allotted  to  box  testing 
will  be  sufficient  to  operate  the  box-testing  section  continuously  and 
at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  box  manufacturers  and 
shippers  who  use  boxes. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  within  the  last  few  months 
it  has  developed  that  we  did  not  have  tests  on  certain  large  lots  of 
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boxes  used  in  large  quantities.  The  Kailroad  Administration  was 
asking  about  it.  They  asked  particularly  about  dry  goods  boxes, 
boot  and  shoe  boxes,  boxes  for  hats  and  caps,  and  they  found  that 
while  there  was  general  information  available,  nobody  had  made  any 
tests  on  those  particular  boxes.  So  there  is  something  that  is  needed, 
and  I  understand  the  laboratory  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  com- 
plete such  tests  for  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  they  did  not 
feel  that  they  ought  to  undertake  it,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  these  par- 
ticular tests  are  still  on  the  program,  pigeonholed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  your  association  or  any  of 
the  members  contribute  anything  for  the  making  of  tests  for  these 
individuals  ? 

Mr.  Nellis.  I  would  like  to  answer  your  question  backward. 
When  box  tests  are  made  the  results  are  used  by  box  manufacturers, 
and,  to  a  larce  extent,  they  benefit  the  shipper  or  the  man  who  uses 
the  boxes.  He  saves  in  freight  on  a  lighter  box,  or  he  gets  a  stronger 
box,  and  he  makes  or  holds  a  customer  down  in  South  America.  An- 
swering the  fii-st  part  of  your  question,  the  National  Association  of 
Box  Manufacturers  is  contributing  now  to  the  box-testing  labora- 
tory at  Madison. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Nellis.  I  can  not  tell  how  much.  It  is  handled  by  the  Chicago 
office. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  long  has  that  contribution 
been  made  ? 

Mr.  Nellis.  For  a  period,  I  should  say,  of  between  three  and  six 
months;  since  July  1  at  least. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  What  do  you  mean  by  testing  a  box,  testing  a 
sample  ? 

Mr.  Nellis.  It  is  a  sample  box,  but  nevertheless  it  is  constructed 
in  the  way  a  regular  box  would  be  constructed,  and  if  it  can  not  be 
loaded  with  what  the  regular  box  would  carry  it  is  loaded  with  a 
similar  weight.  If  it  is  a  canned  goods  box  it  gets  a  load  of  tin 
cans  holding  water.  As  far  as  possible  they  put  in  the  identical 
article. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  thousands  of  a  par- 
ticular crate?    Why  would  not  one  or  two  do? 

Mr.  Nellis.  The  $500,000  has  to  be  spread  over  the  entire  work, 
and  the  laboratory  tests  of  boxes  are  conducted  in  a  little  barn.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  gets  6  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  of  the  amount. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  do  they  do  in  testing  a  box? 

Mr.  Nellis.  The  testing  machine  for  testing  boxes  is  a  large  iron 
drum,  of  hexafifonal  shape,  about  14  feet  in  diameter  and  about  7  or 
8  feet  wide,  of  hexagonal  shape  with  six  faces.  On  each  face  there 
is  a  slot,  or  a  projection  or  a  bump.  The  box  is  put  in  there,  con- 
structed and  nailed  as  it  would  be  m  practice,  or  changed  somewhat 
to  find  out  how  it  should  be  improved.  The  drum  is  rotated.  The 
whose  machine  is  designed  especially,  the  bumps  and  battles  and 
projections,  so  that  the  box  gets  most  of  the  things  that  happen  to 
it  in  transportation.  If  it  falls  on  a  projection,  as  it  might  on  the 
corner  of  another  box  in  a  freight  car,  or  having  a  wagon  tongue 
slammed  into  it,  if  the  test  is  run  long  enough,  it  is  so  designed  that 
it  will  fall  on  every  side  or  comer  or  edge  so  that  it  gets  any  kind 
of  a  fall  which  it  might  get  in  actual  handling. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Supposing  your  box  manufacturer  does  not 
make  that  crate  ?    How  does  that  help  the  trade  any  ? 

Mr.  Nellis.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  McKtnley.  They  are  telling  him  how  to  change  his  box. 

Mr.  Nellis.  You  are  getting  into  another  subject.  Very  often  a 
box  or  crate  can  be  improved  and  the  box  manufacturer  can  plead 
with  the  customer,  askmg  him  to  do  it,  and  he  says,  "  I  preier  to 
save  a  cent,"  and  cents  make  a  lot  of  difference  in  construction  of 
boxes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  the  price  of  boxes  there? 

Mr.  Nellis.  No. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  know  they  have  gone  up  three  or  four 
times. 

Mr.  Nellis.  I  think  not  quite  that  much.     . 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Where  is  this  bam  where  the  ex- 
periments have  been  carried  on? 

Mr.  Nellis.  The  laboratory  is  on  one  of  the  principal  streets.  The 
barn  is  near  the  railroad  track. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  in  Madison? 

Mr.  Nellis.  It  is  on  the  track  west  on  a  muddy  road. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  know  that  at  the  time  the 
laboratory  was  established  at  Madison  the  authorities  there  agreed 
to  erect  such  buildings  as  were  necessary  at  their  own  expense? 

Mr.  Nellis.  I  understand  that,  yes ;  and  I  will  admit  that  the  box- 
testing  machinery  was  not  moved  to  this  old  bam  until  the  war 
ctme  on. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  this  bam  constructed  of?    You  say  it  is  a  barn. 

Mr.  Nellis.  It  is  a  good  old  lumber  bam,  remodeled  as  I  stated. 

Mr.  Candler.  A  wooden  bam? 

Mr.  Nellis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  with  your  statement,  Mr. 
NeUis? 

Mr.  Nellis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nellis.  Your  hour  has  been  con- 
sumed.   Mr.  Ash,  how  much  more  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Ash.  Two  more  short  statements. 

Mr.  Candler.  How  long  will  they  take? 

Mr.  Ash.  About  5  minutes  for  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    We  will  hear  Mr.  Kemper  next. 

BIAIEKEKT  OF  HE.  EDWABD  C.  KEMPEB,  EXECTTTIVE  SECBE- 
TABT,  AUESICAN  DrSTXTTTTE  OF  ABCHITECTS. 

Mr.  Kemper.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  as  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Our  technical  representa- 
tives in  this  matter,  Mr.  Elmer  C.  Jensen,  a  member  of  the  Forest 
Products  Committee  to  which  Mr.  Nellis  referred,  was  unable  to  get 
here  from  Chicago,  and  I  desired  to  submit  a  brief  statement  on 
his  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  national  organization  of 
the  architectural  profession,  desires  to  go  on  record  as  heartily  in- 
dorsing the  research  and  laboratory  work  which  has  been  conducted 
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fluring  the  past  year  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  the  De- 
partment oi  Agriculture.  ^ 

The  architects,  the  engineers,  and  the  other  building  interests  of 
the  country  do  not  have  authoritative  information  on  wood  and 
wood  products,  as  used  in  the  building  industry,  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  should  have  it. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  doing  valuable  work  in  supply- 
ing this  information,  and  in  view  of  the  building  situation  in  the 
United  States  its  scope  and  service  should  be  expanded. 

The  representative  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  in 
this  matter,  Mr.  Elmer  C.  Jensen,  a  successful  architect  in  Chicago, 
111.,  has  made  a  study  of  the  proolem  from  the  architect's  point  or 
view,  and  we  urge,  on  his  recommendation,  that  the  appropriation 
of  $848,000  asked  for  bv  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  be  made  $500,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  gentleman  referred  a  moment  ago  to  some 
difficulties  with  the  other  departments.    I  want  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  Ash.  This  is  not  coming  out  of  our  time,  I  understand,  Mr. 
Anderson  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir.  But  you  are  getting  more  time  than  you 
asked  for  now.  I  see  reference  has  been  made  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  lumber  companies.  Do  all  of  these  associations  think  Coni 
ought  to  reduce  the  expenditures  for  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  Ej:mpe«.  You  are  asking  a  question  which  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  another  witness  before  this  committee.  I  did  not  refer 
to  the  other  departments. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  do  you  think  so?  You  are  asking  us  to  in- 
crease this  appropriation.  We  are  being  asked  on  every  side  to 
increase  appropriations.  We  can  not  increase  appropriations  and 
reduce  expenditures.  ^  What  we  would  like  to  know  is  whether  all 
these  associations  which  appear  here  this  morning  want  us  to  in- 
crease the  appropriations  or  reduce  them. 

Mr.  Kemper.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects  wants  vou  to 
increase  the  appropriation  for  this  particular  work.  We  feel  that 
the  building  mdustries  of  the  country  generally  would  benefit  if 
they  had  more  complete  and  reliable  information  on  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  various  kinds  of  lumber,  and  on  the  unusual  prop- 
erties of  certain  kinds  of  woods  which  make  them  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  certain  conditions  or  building  problems. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Most  people  are  in  lavor  of  things  that  they  can 
have  done  them  for  nothing.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  ot  sur- 
prise that  these  associations  are  in  favor  of  the  increase  of  this 
appropriation.  The  question  that  we  are  really  up  against  is  in- 
creasing this  appropriation  and  hundreds  of  other  appropriations 
and  stiu  keeping  within  the  revenues.  We  have  requests  to  increase 
the  appropriations  and  stilly  we  have  no  increase  in  revenues. 

Mr.  KEMPER.  Does  not  this  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  relative 
values?  From  our  point  of  view,  we  feel  that  this  $500,000  would 
benefit  the  whole  people.  The  building  situation  in  this  country  is 
bad.  As  everyone  knows,  the  cost  of  all  construction  work  is  high, 
and  anything  that  would  help  to  lower  that  cost  or  help  keep  it 
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down  to  the  present  level  would  be  of  vital  interest  to  the  building 
public. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  You  never  have  had  so  much  help  as  last  year, 
and  yet  you  still  ask  for  an  increase. 

Mr.  Kemper.  A  great  deal  of  such  help  received  last  year  by  the 
laboratory  and  other  Federal  bureaus  went  for  war  activities.  It 
•lid  not  help  the  average  taxpayer  if  he  wanted  to  build.  For  two 
years  it  was  considered  unpatriotic  to  build  a  house  or  any  other 
.structure  not  essential  to  the  war.  ^Now,  all  that  accumulation  has 
lo  be  taken  care  of.  It  has  been  danuned  up  and  sooner  or  later 
it  must  break  loose. 

Mr.  Camm^eb.  May  I  ask  a  question  along  the  line  of  Mr.  Ander- 
SMi's  question  ?  Does  your  association  favor  a  uniform  plan  for 
pubhc  buildings  and  for  reducing  our  expenditures  in  the  amount 
of  money  we  expend  for  architectural  work  in  the  construction  of 
post  offices  throughout  the  country?     [Laughter.)] 

Mr.  Kemper.  That  question  is  hardly  germane  to  this  particular 
subject,  but  I  will  gladfly  answer  it  if  the  Congressman  desires  it. 

Mr.  Candler.  It  is  germane  to  the  question  Mr.  Anderson  asked 
about  expenditures. 

Mr.  Kemper.  I  will  say  that  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  constructing  public 
buildings  in  tl4  United  States.  We  believe  it  is  a  pork-barrel  sys- 
tem and  that  it  should  be  changed.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Candler.  Do  you  believe  that  a  uniform  post  office,  costing 
a  certain  amount  of  money,  should  be  built  throughout  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Kemmr.  We  believe  that  certain  uniform  standards  in  the 
cKMOstruction  of  post  offices  should  be  followed,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Grovemment  should  have  two  or  three  or  four 
tvpes  of  plans  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  that  a  par- 
ticular plan  should  be  used  for  any  post  office  costing,  say,  $100,000, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  to  be  located  in  southern  CaJifomia  or 
Portland,  Me. 

Mr.  Candi-er.  Then  you  do  not  approve  of  two  or  three  plans, 
accmtling  to  which  all  post  offices  must  be  built? 

Mr.  Kemper.  No;  but  we  do  approve  of  certain  uniform  standards 
^hich  have  been  discussed  before  other  committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Candler.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kemper.  We  will  now  hear  Mr. 
Schnatterbeck. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  CHAS.  C.  SCHNATTEBBICX. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Schnatterbeck.  The  American  Wood  Preservers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ScHNATpamBCK.  The  Anierican  Wood  Preservers'  Associa- 
tion membership  consists  of  city  engineers,  railroad  men,  private 
engineers,  chemists,  foresters,  and  limibermen.  The  association 
numbers  about  300  and  some  odd.    At  its  last  annual  convention 
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the  association  passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  maintenance  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory.    I  will  read  the  resolution  [reading] : 

Whereas  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  In  the  past  contributed  data  of 
inestimable  value  to  our  industry,  but  has  during  the  war  confined  its  efforts 
to  the  problems  (»f  airplane  construction  :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  urjres  that  they  resume  their  researches  in 
the  wood-preserving  industry. 

Wood  preservation  means  wood  conservation.  The  investigations 
of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  have  been  of  great  value  t6  the  men 
who  are  trying  to  conserve  our  forest  resources.  Their  investigations 
of  the  toxic  value  of  preservatives  that  are  used  in  treating  wood  to 
protect  it  against  rot  have  helped  to  prolong  the  life  of  that  wood 
anywhere  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  The  raUroads  to  an  extent  are 
largely  benefited  by  this  movement.  They  are  among  the  largest 
consumers  of  wood  in  the  country  for  crossties,  of  which  they  con- 
sume about  125,000,000  a  year,  one-third  of  which  are  treated,  bring- 
ing about  a  material  saving  to  the  railroads. 

In  other  lines,  in  the  cities,  for  instance,  where  we  have  block 
paving,  the  life  of  the  pavement,  the  durability  of  the  pavement, 
and  the  service  rendered  by  that  pavement  is  prolonged  through  the 
treatment  of  these  blocks  with  creosote  and  other  preservatives. 

Investigations  have  also  been  conducted  in  regard  to  treating 
piling  in  order  to  prevent  docks  and  piers  from  rotting  and  to  pro- 
tect them  against  marine  borers.  There  are  committees  that  are 
investigating  the  problem  of  piling,  treating  piling  so  as  to  make  it 
last  anywhere  from  20  to  40  years  that  otherwise  would  last  only  3  to 
5  years. 

The  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association  is  very  anxious  to  do 
what  it  can  to  cooperate  with  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  to 
propagate  the  principles  of  wood  preservation,  which  is  not  alone 
for  seliish  purposes,  but  to  be  of  universal  use,  and  we  all  sincerely 
hope — the  executive  committee  of  the  association  as  well  as  the 
members  who  passed  this  resolution — ^that  the  gentlemen  will  approve 
the  appropriation. 

If  there  is  any  question  that  I  can  answer,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Candler.  Do  any  of  these  associations  contribute  any  funds 
to  this  work  in  cooperation  with  this  laboratory? 

Mr.  ScHNATTERBECK.  No,  sir.  The  American  Wood  Preservers' 
Association  is  hardly  self-supporting.  It  is  not  an  organization  to 
make  mcmey.  Tree  conservation  and  the  saving  of  our  national  re- 
sources is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  association,  and  therefore  we  are 
very  anxious  to  have  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  help  us  in  this. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  composes  that  association  ? 

Mr.  ScHNATTERBECK.  The  members  are  city  engineers,  railroad 
men,  railroad  engineers,  chemists,  and  men  who  are,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, interested  in  conservation  movements. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  does  it  cost  to  treat  a  crosstie  ? 

Mr.  ScHNATTERBECK.  About  30  ceuts.   It  depends  upon  the  process. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  the  treatment  of  piling,  have  you  found  any- 
thiufif  better  than  creosote? 

Mr.  ScHNATTERBECK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Is  that  as  far  as  you  have  gone  in  the  investigation 
of  preserving  wood? 
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Mr.  ScHXATTERBECK.  Yes,  sii\ 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  know  of  nothing  else  better  than  that  ? 

Mr.  ScHNATTERBECK.  No,  sir.  It  will  waterproof  it,  and  it  will 
not  leach  out  of  the  timber  as  other  preservatives  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Schnatterbeck.  We  are  grateful 
to  you,  Mr.  Ash,  and  gentlemen.  We  will  now  hear  Col.  Graves  fur- 
ther on  this  subject. 

OF  ME.  HENBT  S.  OBAVES,  FOBESTEB  AND  CHIEF 


FOBEST  9EEVICE,  DEFAETHENT  OF  AOBXCTTLTTTBE— Continued. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  connection  with  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  do  you  detail  any  men  to  work  in  the  labora- 
tory or  collaborate  in  any  way  with  its  Is  anj'  part  of  the  expense 
incurred  at  Madison  contributed  by  you  and  carried  in  any  of  these 
other  -appropriations? 

Mr.  Graves.  Only  such  incidental  expenses  as  might  come  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  whole  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  money  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  would  be  a  very  small  part  of  my  time  and  the 
expenses  of  myself  or  associates  in  Washington  who  visit  the  labo- 
ratory. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  these  figures? 

Mr.  Graves.  Would  you  like  to  dispose  of  this  item  at  the  present 
time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    There  is  an  increase  of  $175,000. 

Mr.  Graves.  When  I  presented  this  request  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  an  increased  appropriation  for  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  he  asked  me  whether  I  could  justify  it  as  an  urgent  need 
of  the  Nation  to-day  in  the  light  of  the  present  financial  conditions 
of  the  country.  The  work  is  so  directly  related  to  the  prevention  of 
waste  and  to  the  saving  resulting  from  economies  in  the  use  of  wood 
that  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  urge  the  request  and  that  the  proposed 
expenditure  is  fully  justified. 

In  answer  to  the  question  which  was  asked  during  this  hearing 
regarding  the  work  during  the  war,  we  received  contributions  from 
the  Army  and  from  the  Navy  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $463,092, 
covering  the  fiscal  years  1918  and  1919. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  amount  by  each,  if  you  have  it. 

Mr-  McKiNLEY.  You  had  better  state  it  by  years  also. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  War  Department  contributed  $271,000  and  the 
Navy  $118,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  the  War  Department  contributed 
$63,545.25  and  the  Navy  $10,546.75.  This  was  for  special  studies  m 
aircraft,  in  box  work,  and  other  features  connected  with  the  use  of 
wood  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  McKiNLEr.  And  all  those  studies  were  made  in  Madison? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  they  were  made  by  our  laboratory  at  Madison. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  they  been  completed  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  have  not  yet  been  completed,  and  this  fiscal  year 
the  Army  has  contributed  $40,000  and  the  Navy  $100,000  for  the 
continuance  of  some  of  the  investigations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  contemplate 
making  any  contribution  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 
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Mr.  Graves.  That  question  has  not  been  taken  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  this  year. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  $40,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  $40,000  from  the  Army  and  $100,000  from  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  investigation  in  relation  to  the  industry  ^jni- 
erally,  or  are  the  results  likely  to  be  of  value  only  to. the  War  De- 
partment and  to  the  Navy  Department? 

Mr.  Graves.  Practically  no  investigations  have  been  made  which 
will  not  have  a  direct  bearing  on  peace-time  conditions,  although  all 
were  undertaken  because  of  some  urgent  and  specific  military  need. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  aircraft  work  is  not  as  pressing  as  in  war  time, 
but  it  is  still  greatly  needed  in  the  constructive  work  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  and  lor  the  industry  that  is  constructing  aeroplanes, 
and  the  principles  evolved  have  a  wide  application  in  other  wood 
uses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  your  statement,  but, 
lest  I  forget  the  question,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  experience 
which  you  have  already  had  in  connection  with  this  box-testing  busi- 
ness shows  that  there  is  any  general  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
box  manufacturers  of  the  results  of  these  tests? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  box  manufacturers  have  adopted  specifications 
on  the  basis  of  these  tests  in  a  number  of  impK)rtant  instances.  The 
Army  used  our  specifications  in  connection  with  boxes  for  shipping 
ordnance  and  other  materials  of  various  kinds.  The  assistance  was 
asked  because  the  Army  could  not  get  boxes  in  adequate  quantities. 
The  new  specifications  prepared  by  the  Madison  Laboratory  made 
available  a  long  list  of  substitute  woods  that  were  quite  satisfactory 
and  available.  I  have  and  can  insert  into  the  record,  if  you  wish, 
some  definite  illustrations  of  the  saving  to  the  Army  in  materials 
and  shipping  space  resulting  from  the  work  on  boxes  during  the 
war.    The  results  of  the  box  tests  have  been  verj'  real. 

Illustrations  of  saving  to  Army  hy  box  in^'cstiyations  at  the  Forest  Products 

Laboratory, 
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t  The  data  given  regarding  space  and  lamber  saved  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  original  contstoer 
with  those  devetoped  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  manufacturers  made  boxes 
according  to  specifications  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  was  necessary 
for  them  to  do  that.  But,  in  line  with  Mr.  Anderson's  question,  did 
box  manufacturers  approve  the  suggestions  of  the  laboratory  as  to 
the  boxes  and  follow  those  suggestions  in  the  making  of  boxes  for 
mt  txide  where  they  were  notl^und  down  by  specifications  as  they 
were  by  the  Army  and  Navy? 

Mr.  Graves.  On,  yes;  there  has  been  a  widespread  acceptance  by 
them.  I  can  not  say  that  all  box  manufacturers  have  accepted  the 
specifications.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  true.  But  various  box 
associations,  the  National  Grocers'  Association,  the  National  Canners' 
Association,  and  other  shippers  have  adopted  the  laboratory  specifi- 
cations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  thing  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this,  Col.  Graves : 
My  impression  is  that  the  utilization  of  material  for  whatever  pur- 
pose— character  of  manufacture,  everything  of  that  sort — depends 
venr  largely  on  the  possibility  of  netting  the  articles,  the  raw  material, 
ana  on  tne  economic  conditions  of  competition,  than  upon  experimen- 
tation as  to  what  it  is  best  to  use  under  certain  circumstances.  If  you 
have  not  the  raw  material  you  can  not  use  it.  If  competition  is  such 
that  they  can  not  conform  to  specifications^  they  will  not  do  it.  C!on- 
sequent^  there  is  some  (question  in  my  mmd  as  to  how  much  value 
there  is  in  research  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  n^ust  remember  that  wood  is  essentially  a  different 
kind  of  material  from  many  other  structural  materials,  like  cement, 
steel,  and  so  on,  except  in  tne  case  of  pulp,  wood  is  not  broken  down 
and  reformed  like  cement  or  steel.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of 
different  species  and  a  wide  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  wood  that 
comes  from  different  species.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  uneconomical 
use  of  wood  and  consequent  waste  due  to  ignorance  of  the  qualities  and 
value  of  kinds  of  wood  and  of  grades  not  commonly  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Jones.  Colonel,  following  that  same  thought,  and  probably 
along  Mr.  Anderson's  line  of  thought,  does  not  the  user  of  wood  apply 
himself  to  what  he  can  get?  For  instance,  down  in  the  hard-coal 
regions  for  years  and  years  the  miners  would  use  and  wanted  to  use 
sort  wood  in  their  criBbing  and  different  places  in  the  mine,  largely 
because  it  was  lighter,  easier  to  nail,  and  gave  them  less  trouble  in 
putting  it  up.  W^en  soft  wood  became  scarce  in  the  eastern  hard-coal 
market,  hardwood  manufacturers  who  were  unable  to  find  a  market 
for  their  cull  lumber  went  to  the  hard-coal  operators  and  prevailed 
upon  them  to  use  hardwood.  They  took  the  hardwood  because  they 
could  get  it.  They  could  not  get  soft  woods,  and,  irrespective  of  the 
wish  of  the  miners  or  their  preference  for  soft  wood,  as  it  was  easier 
to  handle,  easier  to  put  up,  they  do  use  hardwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  people  who  manufacture  different  kinds  of  lumber,  who  have 
different  lands  of  wood,  see  to  it  that  they  ^et  a  market  for  this  stuff 
even  to  the  extent  of  going  out  and  prevailing  upon  users  of  other 
kinds  of  wood  that  they  can  use  this  particular  kmd  ?  That  is  true 
with  reference  to  boxes  even  now,  though  manufacturers  prefer  soft 
wood.  It  is  better  to  put  the  hardwood  to  use  because  they  can  not 
get  soft  wood. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  woods  are  being  utilized  because 
of  the  availability  of  the  wood  rather  than  through  experiments  that 
have  been  made  for  the  use  of  thes<*  woods? 

Mr.  Graves.  Only  to  a  certain  extent,  I  believe.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion of  lack  of  information  in  regard  to  different  woods  among  en- 
gineers, among  architects,  among  municipal  engineers  who  draw  our 
building  codes,  and  among  wood  users  generally  is  responsible  for 
a  great  deal  of  lack  of  economy  in  wood  utilization. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true,  but  do  you  suppose  that  the  manufacturers 
of  one  particular  kind  of  wood  are  not  ^oing  to  use  every  effort  to 
see  that  their  finished  product  is  being  utilized?  Is  there  any  justifi- 
cation for  the  Federal  Government  coming  in  and  telling  them  that 
they  will  go  out  and  make  experiments  in  a  particular  product  in 
order  to  furnish  for  them  a  market  for  it? 

Mr. .  Graves.  The  necessity  for  the  investigations  was  certainly 
shown  in  the  case  of  aircraft  and  in  the  testing  of  boxes,  and  these 
studies  have  resulted  in  a  very  great  saving. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why,  in  your  opinion  is  it  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  money  to  develop  the  sale  of  the  articles  manu- 
factured by  private  interests,  especially  in  lumber,  where  they  can 
sell  anything  that  they  make? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  purpose  or  the  immediate 
effect  of  these  investigations.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
information  regarding  the  wood,  the  quality  of  wood,  the  basis  for 
grading,  etc.  From  a  public  standpoint  tnere  is  a  direct  relation 
to  the  forest  and  the  extension  of  the  life  of  our  reserve  supplies  of 
timber.  It  is  this  rather  than  the  purpose  of  benefiting  some  special 
industry.  I  might  illustrate  this  by  what  we  are  doing  with  built-up 
materials  through  splicing  and  lamination.  People  are  not  going 
to  begin  to  use  laminated  articles  made  of  small  pieces  of  wood  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  strong  and  have  qualities  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  understand  how,  where  the  Government  uses 
railroad  ties  or  uses  piling  or  any  other  kind  of  timber,  you  would 
want  to  experiment  on  materials  that  would  preserve  the  life  of 
these  things,  but  what  is  true  of  the  Federal  Government  doing  that 
i  equally  true  of  the  private  interests  doing  it.  There  is  just  as 
much  interest  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  corporations  themselves 
in  making  experiments  with  preservatives  to  prolong  the  life  of  rail- 
road ties,  and  it  does  prolong  the  life  from  5  to  14  years.  It  does 
Srolong  it,  but  the  private  interests  have  just  as  much  at  stake  in 
eveloping  these  experiments  as  the  Federal  Government  has.  Why 
the  Federal  Government  should  make  the  experiments  for  the  benent 
of  the  private  interests  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Might  I  ask  Mr.  Jones  why  we  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  want  an  answer,  I  will  say  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lesher.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  certainly  should  have  basic  information  regard- 
ing the  strength  and  other  qualities  of  the  wood  of  different  species. 
We  should  have  basic  information  regarding  the  effect  of  wood  pre- 
servatives on  the  strength  of  wood. 
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Mr.  Jones.  True. 

Mr.  Graves.  Should  not  that  be  done  by  a  public  laboratory? 
Can  that  be  left  entirely  to  private  initiative,  to  companies  each  of 
which  has  some  particular  problem,  some  particular  process,  some 
particular  question  that  it  wants  to  work  out  for  its  own  benefit 
rather  than  to  get  this  information  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  engineers 
or  the  wood  associations  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  answer  to  that  I  would'  say  that  if  some  particular 
railroad  corporation  has  to  determine  the  way  ties  are  benefited,  it 
would  not  b^  long  before  the  other  railroads  would  be  using  it.  I 
think  the  public  would  get  the  benefit  of  anything  that  private  in- 
terests established,  unless  there  is  some  secret  process  about  it.  I  do 
not  think  you  need  worry  about  the  public  getting  the  benefit  of 
everything  that  is  found  out.    They  get  it  in  other  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  is  that  all  you  care  to  say  about  this 
subject? 

Mr.  Grai-es.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  already 
said  regarding  what  has  been  done  at  the  laboratory  along  different 
lines.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  wish  to  have  me  describe  this 
work,  which  would  be  more  or  less  a  repetition  of  what  has  already 
been  said. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  what  urgent  demand  is  there  for  the 
increase  ?    Is  there  any  new  line  of  activity  to  be  taken  up  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Most  of  the  work  will  be  along  the  lines  which  have 
already  been  started.  It  is  to  extend  the  work  and  to  bring  about 
the  application  in  practice  of  the  many  principles  which  have  al- 
ready been  established. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Navy  and  War  Departments  going  to 
continue  their  work? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  shall  continue  the  work  on  those  special  war 
features  if  desired  by  the  Navy  and  War  Departments. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  expense  of  the  other  departments? 

Mr.  Graves.  At  the  expense  of  the  other  departments,  where  the 
work  is  done  especially  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  department 
whether  it  is  to  be  continued  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  department  makes  use  of  it,  it  ought 
to  contribute  to  it? 

"Mr.  GravUs.  Yes,  sir;  and,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  our  work  is 
of  direct  benefit  anyway  to  those  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  propose  to  extend  the  work  along  those 
lines? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  number  of  communications  on  the 
subject.  There  seems  to  be  an  urgent  demand  for  an  increase  in 
tius^  item.  The  increase  asked  for  is  very  large.  We  would  like 
to  know  just  why  the  increase  should  be  granted. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think,  if  I  can  briefly  summarize  the  different  lines 
of  work  which  would  be  involved  in  this  increase^  it  will  answer 
your  questions,  and  then  I  can  file  with  the  committee  iidditional 
detailed  information. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  do  so  briefly,  state  why  the  appr^nria- 
tion  is  increased. 
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Mr.  Graves.  We  wish,  first  of  all,  to  extend  the  work  of  testmg 
the  mechanical  properties  of  wood.  The  proper  use  of  wood  in 
general  construction  or  other  purposes  where  stren^h  is  a  factor 
depends  on  a  knowledge  of  its  mechanical  properties.  Moreover, 
it  is  important  to  test  the  strength  of  woods  that  are  subjected  to 
various  treatment  like  kiln-drying,  use  of  wood  preservatives,  and 
the  application  of  fireproofing  materials.  These  may  have  an  ef- 
fect on  strength. 

We  wish  further  to  make  additional  tests  on  the  built-up  or  fab- 
ricated beams  and  cclumns  and  on  such  materials  as  plywood  and 
articles  made  by  gluing  together  small  or  thin  sections  of  wood. 
Lamination  presents  a  big  possibility  in  the  use  of  the  smaller  ma- 
terials where  to-day  we  are  using  high-grade  lumber  from  the  origi- 
nal forests.  There  is  thus  offered  a  very  great  opportunity  for  the 
saving  of  material  and  reducing  the  drain  on  our  forests. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  accomplished  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Graves.  Most  of  the  work  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the 
war.  Thus,  in  constructing  parts  of  airplanes,  large,  perfect  pieces, 
taken  mostly  from  the  Pacific  coast,  were  formerly  used.  As  a  re- 
sult of  our  experiments,  the  Army  and  Navy,  about  the  close  of  the 
war,  had  already  accepted  our  specifications  for  splicing  and  lamina- 
tion in  the  construction  of  the  beams  and  other  parts  of  airplanes. 
This  meant  a  great  saving  of  highly  specialized  and  costly  wood. 
We  have  been  experimenting  with  parts  of  vehicles,  with  the  idea  of 
a  built-up  tongue,  bolsters,  and  other  parts  of  wagons  and  other 
vehicles.  If  this  can  be  worked  out  it  will  be  of  great  importance, 
because  of  the  Rowing  shortage  of  hardwoods,  t  think  some  men- 
tion was  made  in  the  hearings  of  shoe  lasts,  athletic  goods,  and  a 
great  variety  of  articles  which  now  require  the  use  of  very  high-grade 
hardwoods  and  other  species.  They  now  require  solid  blocks  of  high 
quality,  which  can  be  perfectly  well  built  up  bv  the  use  of  small  or 
tnin  material.  Without  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  reaction  to  vari- 
ous kinds  of  stress,  manufacturers  and  users  will  not  adopt  these  de- 
vices. They  will  be  conservative,  still  drawing  upon  distant  and  ex- 
pensive supplies,  when  they  might  be  using  material  nearer  at  hand 
and  producing  an  article  as  serviceable  as  that  from  the  highest 
grade  virgin  trees.  The  same  principles  apply  to  getting  into  use 
species  of  trees  now  little  known.  Their  use  reduces  the  drain  on  the 
forests  as  a  whole.  The  studies  in  mechanical  properties  of  wood 
lay  the  foundation  for  such  economic  forest  utilization. 

The  next  heading  is  that  of  kiln  drying.  There  is  certainly  a  great 
loss  in  an  unintelligent  seasoning  of  wood.  This  loss  has  been  esti- 
mated at  frcMn  $25,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  I  believe  that  it  is  nearer 
the  latter  figure.    Half  of  the  loss  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  waste  of  kiln  drying  is  accounted  for  in  what  way  ? 
What  is  the  waste  in  kiln  drying? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  an  unnecessarily  large  amount  of  checking  in 
the  drying,  partly  due  to  defective  kilns,  partly  due  to  poor  opera- 
tion. The  opjerators  of  the  kilns  often  do  not  know  how  to  meet 
special  conditions,  so  that  the  material  comes  out  of  the  kiln  with  a 
very  much  larger  loss  in  checking  than  is  necessary.  Such  work  as 
we  have  already  done  certainly  demonstrates  that  a  great  reduction 
in  this  loss  is  possible.  It  is  a  Question  of  intelligent  application  of 
♦he  principles  of  kiln  drying  to  aifferent  species. 
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Mr.  Jokes.  Are  not  the  kiln-drying  manufacturers,  the  manufac- 
turers of  dry  kihis,  experimenting  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Gray^.  To  some  extent:  but  they  are  not  getting  at  the  basic 
facts  and  fail  usually  to  attacK  the  problems  that  depend  for  their 
solution  upon  a  knowledge  of  some  very  complex  physical  laws.  The 
loss  certamly  continues  and  I  believe  will  not  be  remedied  without 
investigations  and  demonstrations  by  such  a  public  agency  as  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  referred  to  a  most  important  feature. 
Will  you  include  the  other  suggestions  in  your  remarks  or  do  you 
wish  to  go  on  with  your  statement? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  file  this  material  in  the  text  of 
the  hearings  if  you  wish  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  1919  you  had  417  men  on  this  work  and  the 
salary  list  was  $70,000.  Now  you  have  201  men  and  the  salary  list  is 
1269,000. 

Mr.  Graves.  Of  course,  this  apparent  discrepancy  is  due  to  the 
special  work  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Many  of  our  regular  force 
worked  part  time  on  the  military  problems  that  were  paid  for  from 
Army  and  Navy  funds. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  statement  ought  to  be  put  in  so  we  can 
understand  it.  You  say  417  men,  $70,ol00.  Now  you  have  201  men 
and  the  salary  list  is  $269,000.    It  does  not  appear  very jrood. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  was  a  question  of  bookkeeping.  The  men  who 
are  paid  part  or  all  of  their  time  from  the  regular  fund  are  recorded 
here.  So  many  devoted  part  time  to  Army  and  Navy  work  that  the 
actual  number  of  employees  is  large.  The  other  part  of  their  time 
was  paid  from  the  cooperative  funds  from  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Ought  not  this  statement  show  where  the  salary 
comes  from? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  would  have  to  add  another  column  showing  the 
amount  of  the  time  that  was  charged  against  the  Army  and  Navy 
work.     To  that  extent  the  statement  is  incomplete. 

In  addition  to  the  strength  tests  of  plywoods  and  other  laminated 
materials  which  have  been  mentioned,  a  large  amount  of  work  is 
necessary  on  the  technique  of  their  construction,  including  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  more  satisfactory  and  dependable 
glues,  and  the  selection  of  materials,  involving  such  questions  as  the 
extent  to  which  low-grade  materials  may  be  substituted  for  high- 
grade  materials  for  particular  classes  of  uses.  This  is  practically 
a  new  field  in  which  the  possibilities  of  decreasing  the  reduction  of 
waste  are  so  great  that  a  large  amount  of  work  is  justified. 

It  is  estimated  that  unnecessary  loss  as  a  direct  result  of  poorly 
designed  and  poorly  constructed  containers  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $100,000,000  for  domestic  shipments  alone.  The  public  pays 
this  bill.  Poor  methods  of  boxing,  crating,  and  packing  are  reported 
by  the  Consular  Service  to  be  interfering  seriously  with  the  develop- 
ment of  our  export  trade,  and  the  unnecessary  losses  here  are  also 
very  large. 

The  public,  shippers,  and  purchasers  of  practically  all  classes  of 
commoaities,  exporters,  railrcwids,  and  express  companies,  other  Gov- 
ernment departments,  as  well  as  box  and  lumber  manufacturers,  are 
keenly  interested  in  getting  additional  information  which  will  reduce 
this  great  loss.    An  illustration  of  the  interest  in  this  work  is  a  meet*^ 
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ing  held  at  Chicago  early  in  December  where  not  less  than  600  mer- 
chants and  others  met  and  considered  this  problem  for  an  entire 
afternoon  with.particular  reference  to  the  improvement  of  containers, 
boxes,  and  crates  made  of  wood. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  results  already  obtained.  I  would  like  to 
supplement  this  by  saying  that  the  application  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment alone  during  the  war  of  results  secured  in  our  tests  saved  to  the 
United  States  much  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  all  foi-est  products 
investigations  which  we  have  made. 

What  are  most  needed  now  are  testa  on  an  increased  scale  to  de- 
velop the  fundamental  laws  governing  the  relation  between  kinds 
of  woods,  thickness  of  material,  methods  of  nailing,  strapping,  cleat- 
ing,  etc.,  the  size  of  the  containers,  and  commodities  to  be  shipped. 
These  tests  should  be  made  for  such  different  classes  of  containers  as 
wooden  boxes,  solid  and  corrugated  fiber  boxes,  crates,  etc.  The 
public  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  tests  will  cover  their  cost  many 
times  over.  The  universal  demand  is  that  the  work  be  done  by  a 
single  authoritative  impartial  agency  such  as  the  Forest  Service. 

The  total  loss  in  the  production  of  lumber  is  very  great.  Of  the 
material  in  the  tree  about  one-third  actually  appears  in  the  form 
of  seasoned  rough  lumber.  There  is  additional  waste  which  ranges 
from  10  to  35  per  cent  or  more,  and  averages  conservatively  25  per 
cent.  In  such  an  important  industry,  for  example,  as  vehicle  making, 
the  single  operation  of  bending  heavy  oak  often  results  in  a  loss  of  50 
per  cent  of  nigh-grade  selected  material.  On  the  average,  for  every 
board  foot  of  lumber  that  goes  into  a  finished  product  at  least  three 
times  as  much  material  is  wasted.  Practical  considerations  nvako 
difficult  a  reduction  of  this  loss  where  the  or  Ay  product  is  boards. 

The  manufacture  of  by-products  by  various  chemical  industries 
offers  the  best  and  most  feasible  means  of  cutting  down  this  waste. 
The  public  interest  in  reducing  this  waste  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
single  industry,  and  the  problem  will  be  attacked  comprehensively 
by  no  other  than  a  public  agency.  The  chemistry  of  our  American 
woods  must  be  studied  exhaustivelv  in  its  bearing  on  the  use  of 
waste  in  the  distillation  of  hardwoo<ls,  and  the  manufacture  of  paper^ 
alcohols,  and  other  chemical  products. 

The  chemical  studies  include  those  preservatives  which  are  of 
great  importance  in  extending  the  life  of  railroad  ties  and  other 
articles.  Preservatives  not  only  prolong  the  life  of  treated  woods 
but  make  it  possible  to  utilize  less  durable  species  in  place  of  those 
now  used.  If  full  use  were  made  of  preservative  processes  in  treat- 
ing ties,  poles,  posts,  piling,  mine  timbers,  shingles,  and  lumber 
which  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  would  probably  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  dram  upon  our  forests  by  several  billion  feet,  worth  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $75,000,000.  Similar  striking  figures  could  be 
given  fcr  saving  from  loss  by  fire  by  the  development  of  practical 
and  reasonably  cheap  fire-retarding  or  fire-tesisting  wood  coating  or 
paint.  The  loss  bv  burning  of  wooden  structures  in  the  countrv  is 
something  like  $2,000,000  a  year. 

One  of  the  points  where  our  industries  to-day  are  failing  is  in 
connection  with  industrial  processes  with  particular  reference  to  raw 
materials.  It  is  essential  tnat  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  have 
information  regarding  industrial  processes  in  making  their  basic 
research  practically  available.    To  apply  strictly  laboratory  investi- 
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gations  and  to  determine  how  they  can  be  made  to  improve  industrial 
processes  and  reduce  wastes  and  costs,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
these  processes  are  that  are  now  in  use. 

This  applies  to  such  industries  as  the  pulp  industry,  distillation  of 
hardwoods,  processes  of  turpentining  particularly  in  the  woods,  and 
in  lumber  manufacture  itself.  Present  practice  in  most  of  the  wood 
manufacturing  and  using  industries  is  at  present  based  largely  or 
entirely  on  rule-of -thumb  methods.  Some  questions  as  the  grading 
of  lumber^  which  is  now  chaotic,  will  never  be  worked  out  satisfac- 
torily until  the  public  requirements  are  taken  into  account  by  some 
public  agency  such  as  the  Forest  Service. 

It  is  to  reduce  the  losses  indicated  in  the  foregoing  that  makes  it 
urgent  to  extend  the  investigation  work  at  the  laboratory .  Every 
foot  of  lumber  saved  means  a  reduction  in  the  drain  on  tne  forests 
and  our  waning  supplies  of  high-^ade  material. 

I  believe  that  these  investigations  should  be  undertaken  by  tlie 
Federal  Government.  Wood  was  one  of  the  materials  earliest  used 
by  man,  and  to-day  practically  its  entire  manufacture  and  use  is  con- 
trolled by  ruJe-of-thumb  methods.  In  short,  when  left  to  individual 
initiative  nothing  in  the  way  of  scientific  research  has  been  done,  and 
little  or  nothing  will  be  done  if  left  to  private  initiative.  Public  action 
is  just  as  necessary  in  these  directions  as  in  agriculture  and  for  much 
the  same  reasons.  Enough  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  with  a  very  inadequate  force  at  its  com- 
mand to  show  the  vahie  and  the  necessity  for  such  work.  One  of  the 
^reat  lessons  of  the  war  has  been  the  value  of  research,  and  the  na- 
tions which  win  out  in  post-war  competition  will  have  to  base  their 
industry  on  the  results  of  technical  investigations.  This  is  just  as 
true  of  the  wood-manufacturing  and  wood-using  industries  as  any 
others.  The  question  is  one  of  public  interest  even  more  than  of  in- 
terest to  the  industries  themselves.  In  due  time  the  industries  can  be 
forced  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  themselves,  although  it  will  always 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  conduct  the  more  fundamental 
studies.  We  can  make  our  wood  industries  the  most  or  the  least 
efficient  and  progressive  in  the  world  by  the  extent  to  which  we  fur- 
nish a  technical  basis  for  their  methods  and  utilization. 

The  work  we  have  done  demonstrates  its  value.  The  demands  for 
its  extension  by  wood  users  indicates  its  practical  usefulness.  In 
many  cases  the  work  is  fragmentary  and  on  too  small  a  scale.  It  is 
to  enlai^e  and  extend  it,  and  to  get  the  results  into  practice,  that  we 
need  additional  funds. 

morning  session  continuen. 

Thursday.  December  18,  1919. 

Forest  Service — Continued. 

STATEHENT  OF  HB.  JAMES  T.  JABDINE,  INSPECTOB  OF  OSAZIHO, 
FOBEST  SEBVICE,  DEPABTHENT  OF  AOBICTTLTTTBE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  next,  Col.  Graves? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Jardine  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
item  245,  page .132,  "for  experiments  and  investigations  or  range 
conditions  within  national  forests  or  elsewhere  on  the  public  range. 
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and  of  methods  for  improving  the  range  by  reseeding,  regulation  of 
grazing,  and  other  means,  $60,000." 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Jardine.  Are  you  with  the 
Forest  Service,  Mr.  Jardine? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir.  The  best  way  that  I  can  explain  the  needs 
of  this  work  is  to  say  that  we  are  developing,  managing,  and  utiliz- 
ing the  grazing  resources  of  the  national  forests  on  approximately 
125,000,(XK)  acres  of  the  roughest  country  in  the  United  States. 
Much  of  it  as  late  as  1907  was  considered  nonusable;  much  of  it 
was  entirely  overgrazed.  Stock  were  handled  in  large  numbers  in 
ways  that  were  entirely  destructive  to  the  vegetation.  Since  1907 
the  demand  for  grazing  has  increased  nearly  double.  The  number 
of  stock  on  the  national  forests  has  increased  approximately  45 
per  cent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Within  what  time! 

Mr.  Jardine.  Since  1907.  In  1907  range  investigations  by  the 
Forest  Service  were  first  started.  Those  were  about  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  along  this  line  in  the  world.  One  of  the  purposes  was  to 
investi^te  the  possibility  of  improving  the  method  of  handling 
approximately  7,000,000  sheep  over  these  rough  moimtain  ranges,  so 
as  to  minimize  the  damage  to  timber  and  to  the  watershed  and  to 
protect  and  utilize  this  grazing  resource  as  fully  as  possible. 

We  did  four  j^ears  oi  investigation  by  simply  living  with  the 
sheep  and  observing  their  natural  habits,  and  as  a  result  of  these 
investigations  we  were  able  to  suggest  a  change  in  the  method  of 
handling  sheep  which  would  increase  the  grazing  capacity  of  the 
land  about  15  per  cent  and  the  weight  of  lambs  5  to  10  pounds. 

Another  mam  purpose  of  the  investigations  begun  in  1907  was  to 
work  out  a  system  of  range  utilization  based  upon  the  character 
and  requirements  of  the  vegetation  which  makes  up  the  range  forage 
crop.  The  practice  had  been  to  turn  stock  onto  the  range  without 
regard  to  numbers  or  proper  season  of  grazing.  Our  \\  ork  on  the 
forest  ranges  was  to  determine  the  character  of  range  best  suited 
to  sheep  and  that  best  for  cattle;  the  seasons  during  which 
sheep  range  and  cattle  range  should  be  grazed ;  the  number  of  stock 
which  might  be  grazed;  and  methods  of  sc^curing  natural  seeding 
of  the  range  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  seeding  to  cultivated  forage 

Jlants.  These  investigations  were  conducted  in  one  locality  to 
etermine  fundamental  principles.  Then  came  the  difficulty  of  con- 
vincing the  stockmen  and  of  working  out  practical  means  of  putting 
these  fundamental  principles  into  application  over  the  national 
forests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  word  "investigation"  is  a 
very  big  word.    What  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Jardine.  In  the  handling  of  sheep,  I  personally  was  assigned 
to  construct  an  animal-proof  fence  100  miles  from  the  railroad  in 
some  of  the  roughest  country  in  America,  where  the  methods  of 
handling  sheep  were  distinctive  to  the  range.  I  was  assigned  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  applying  a  paddock  or  pasture  system 
of  management  similar  to  what  is  applied  in  Australia.  I  lived 
with  those  sheep  from  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ni^t  for 
four  summers,  studying  their  natural  habits  when  allowed  their 
fi*eedom  under  fence  and  what  would  be  the  restilt  of  interfering 
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with  them  by  herders  and  of  not  interfering  with  them  in  the  way 
uf  range-carrying  capacity,  growth  of  sheep,  losses  of  sheep,  and 
ijijury  to  the  range. 

Mr.  McLiAuoHLiN  of  Michigan.  How  did  you  interfere? 

Mr.  Jardinb.  The  custom  was  to  have  1,600  to  2^00  head  of  sheep 
with  one  herder  and  two  to  six  dogs.  They  were  constantly  round- 
ing them  up  in  a  jam  and  spreading  them  out.  This  running  and 
massing  would  trample  out  a  great  deal  of  the  vegetation;  some- 
times 50  per  cent  of  the  vegetation  was  wasted  in  this  way.  The 
sheep  were  driven  each  day  to  and  from  a  central  bedding  ground ; 
they  were  driven  4  or  5  miles  from  the  bedding  ground  to  reed  and 
back  to  camp.  The  result  was  just  the  same  as  it  is  when  there  are 
too  many  cattle  collected  together  at  one  watering  place;  they  kill 
the  vegetation  from  the  watering  place  out.  fi  some  instances 
the  range  was  denuded  for  one-quarter  to  one-half  mile  around  the 
bedding  ground. 

Mr.  TiNCHEK.  You  mean  that  they  kill  out  the  grass? 

Mr.  Jardike.  They  not  only  kill  out  the  grass  but  the  trees,  the 
small  trees,  and  bring  on  erosion,  which  fills  up  the  reservoirs  be- 
low. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Jardine.  The  remedy  was  this:  That,  instead  of  bedding 
those  sheep  at  one  place  for  10  or  15  days  at  a  time,  we  said  that 
it  was  practicable  to  move  them  about  over  the  range,  that  the  sheep 
can  be  Dedded  wherever  night  overtakes  them,  and,  instead  of  dose- 
herding  the  sheep,  the  herders  can  keep  out  around  them  so  that 
the  sheep  graze  m  open  formation  and  minimize  waste  of  forage 
by  trampling.  The  herder  can  put  four  days'  provisions  on  a  burro 
and  go  out  with  the  sheep.  The  herder  ^ets  up  in  the  morning, 
makes  himself  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  starts  out  with  the  sheep.  About 
9  o'clock  they  stop  for  rest.  He  will  have  a  keg  of  water  and  some 
food  on  the  burro.  He  will  unpack  the  burro  and  fix  his  breakfast, 
and  does  his  day's  work.  Probably  about  3  o'clock  the  sheep  start 
feeding  again  and  graze  until  datk. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  watering  the  sheep? 

Mr.  Jardine.  We  have  records  of  sheep  going  from  the  time 
they  were  lambs  until  they  were  marketed  in  Omaha  without  any 
water  except  the  moisture  m  the  vegetation,  the  dew,  fog,  and  rains ; 
with  no  places  to  drink  from.  It  is  not  necessary  to  drive  the  sheep 
up  and  down  steep  hills  every  day  to  water,  Dut^  they  can  wort 
out  and  around  and  come  naturally  to  water,  that  is,  circle  around 
from  the  water  and  back. 

Mr.  McLaxjohlin  of  Michigan.  In  some  cases  they  raise  cattle 
in  that  way,  and  the  cattle  ^ow  to  maturity  and  make  fine  beef 
without  ever  having  had  a  drmk  of  water. 

Mr.  Jardine.  The  amount  of  drinking  water  necessary  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  character  of  vegetation,  the  altitude,  the 
temperature,  and  the  way  the  sheep  are  handled. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  sheep  do  so  well  without  water  as  they 

do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Not  unless  the  vegetation  is  very  succulent,  and 
the  atmosphere  is    cool,  or  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fog  or  rain. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  After  you  work  out  this  proposi- 
tion with  your  own  men,  what  about  the  private  interests;  what  do 
the  people  on  the  ranges  do? 

Mr.  J ARDiNE.  There  is  our  big  difficulty,  and  that  is  a  point  I  was 
just  coming  to.  The  experiments  were  carried  on  in  one  locality  to 
work  out  principles  of  management.  Then  local  demonstrations  are 
usually  necessary  to  work  out  local  variations  in  practice  and  to  con- 
vince stockmen  that  the  methods  are  practicable.  At  first  stockmen 
believed  that  the  methods  proposed  for  handling  sheep  could  not  be 
followed.  Now  probably  60  per  cent  of  the  nearly  8,000,000  sheep 
grazed  on  the  national  forests  are  handled  under  that  system,  and 
that  change  has  been  brought  about  based  upon  these  investigations. 

In  the  handling  of  cattle  we  have  even  a  more  difficult  problem 
than  we  have  in  the  handling  of  sheep.  The  number  of  cattle  grazed 
on  the  national  forests  since  1914  has  increased  37  per  cent.  The 
ranges  on  which  the  cattle  run  vary,  in  some  places,  from  5,000  feet 
above  sea  level  up  to  as  high  as  11,000  feet  within  7  miles.  You  can 
imagine  the  variation  in  such  range  and  what  may  happen  from 
tummg  loose  2,500,000  stock  when  vegetation  is  ready  at  the  lower 
limits  of  the  range,  without  control  of  the  movements  of  the  stock. 
The  result  is  that  in  some  places  the  range  is  overstocked,  and  in 
some  places  it  is  understocked,  but  much  of  the  range  is  grazed  too 
early. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  emergency  the  demand  for  range  increased. 
We  have  now  taken  care  of  about  all  the  stock  that  the  ranges  can 
carry  under  the  present  conditions  and  in  some  places  too  many.  It 
is  like  taking  a  big  farm  without  improvements.  If  you  want  to  hold 
it  without  improvements,  that  is  one  thing,  and  reductions  in  number 
of  stock  may  be  necessary ;  but  if  you  want  to  go  on  with  improve- 
ments and  efficient  management  and  utilization,  that  is  another. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  of  fence  has  been  constructed 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Jardine.  About  1,600  miles  for  range  improvements. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  kind  of  fence? 

Mr.  Jardine.  The  fences  are  usually  of  barbed  wire,  with  three, 
four,  or  five  wires.    In  some  sections  smooth  wire  is  used. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  near  together  are  the  posts  ? 

Mr.  Jardine.  The  posts,  ordinarily,  are  about  16  feet  apart, 
although  that  varies  a  good  deal  according  to  the  topography  and  the 
availability  of  materials.  Sometimes  they  are  closer  together,  but  in 
the  level  country  we  ordinarily  figure  on  about  16  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  contemplating  building  more  fences? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Jardine.  That  comes  under  another  item. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  now  conveniently? 

Mr.  Jardine.  The  fences  are  not  to  be  constructed  out  of  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  if  you  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  had  an  appropriation  of  $18,420  for  1912,  and 
you  are  asking  this  year  for  $60,000.  What  else  is  there  that  you 
want  to  find  out  about  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Jardine.  We  started  in  on  the  sheep.  Some  experiments  are 
being  carried  on  to  secure  better  methods  of  handling  the  sheep  under 
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vaiying  local  conditions — ^the  topography  of  the  country,  the  timber, 
lack  of  water,  predatory  animals,  and  so  on.  We  will  have  to  con- 
tinue investigations  to  work  out  the  local  adaptations  of  the  general 
plan. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Are  you  attempting  to  improve  the  range  by  re- 
seeding! 

Mr.  Jardine.  This  item  covers  the  handling  of  cattle,  handling  of 
sheep,  natural  revegetation,  artificial  reseeding,  water  development, 
effect  of  grazing  upon  timber  growth  and  watersheds,  eradication  or 
poisonous  plants,  and  other  problems  incident  to  the  regulation  of 
grazing. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Have  you  reseeded  any  of  these  lands  artificially! 

Mr.  Jardine.  We  have  conducted  between  five  and  six  hundred 
tests,  some  successful  tests  in  the  mountain  meadows  and  other  areas 
where  the  soil  and  moisture  are  much  better  than  average. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  When  the  stock  kill  out  the  grass  another  grass  crop 
wil  come  in  its  place  naturally ! 

Mr.  Jardine.  That  depends  on  the  type  of  management  and  the 
len^h  of  time. 

Mr.  Tincher.  What  percentage  of  this  money  is  going  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  forest  reserves  in  investigations  as  to  the  natural 
grasses  and  reseeding! 

Mr.  Jardine.  At  the  present  state  of  our  information  we  are  not 
going  beyond  the  mountain  meadows  in  seeding  ranges  to  cultivated 
forage  plants.  I  should  say — ^I  don't  know — ^but  probably  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  of  this  character.  We  will  not 
be  able  to  go  further  until  we  have  more  definite  information  as  to 
species  best  suited  to  the  grazing  lands. 

Mr.  Tincher.  What  do  you  mean  by  mountain  meadows! 

Mr.  Jardine.  In  the  national  forests  there  are  areas  which  are 
really  meadows  in  character.  They  are  small,  varying  from  half  an 
acre  to  possibly  100  acres  or  more. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Have  you  reseeded  some  of  these  meadows! 

Mr.  Jardine.  We  have  reseeded  some  of  them — a  very  small  area. 

Mr.  Tincher.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  stock  tramps  out  the  grass 
in  one  place  the  grass  that  comes  naturally  in  its  place  is  just  as 
Uable  to  be  better  rather  than  worse  than  the  other  grass,  is  it  not ! 

Mr.  Jardine.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Tincher,  Tnen  why  haven't  you  artificially  reseeded  that 
range! 

Mr.  Jardine.  For  the  simple  reason  that  thus  far  the  dollars  in- 
Tested  in  the  national  ranges  can  be  more  profitably  used  for  range 
improvements  other  than  reseeding.  More  cattle  can  be  taken  care  of 
per  dollar  invested,  and  our  doflars  invested  have  never  met  the 
needs. 

Mr.  Tincher.  The  Government  don't  own  any  cattle! 

Mr.  Jardine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Nor  sheep ! 

Mr.  Jardine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tincher.  What  is  the  character  of  the  forests;  I  mean  what 
is  the  difference  between  the  forests  where  the  sheep  are  grazed! 
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Mr.  Jardine.  In  many  forests  where  sheep  are  grazed  the  forests 
are  so  dense  that  yon  can  not  ride  through  them;  oftentimes  you 
have  to  crawl  through. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  grass  will  not  grow  very  rapidly  in  places  like 
that. 

Mr.  Jardine.  The  forage  ordinarily  is  weeds  and  browse  that 
grow  in  the  shade. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  you  experiments  what  kind  of 
grass  seed  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Jardine.  We  have  had  experiments  in  the  use  of  timothy, 
clover,  blue  grass,  Italian  rye  grass,  broom  grass,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Which  does  the  best? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Timothy,  economically,  is  the  best. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  was  riding  on  a  train  through  Nevada  some  time  ago 
and  a  man  took  me  out  on  the  back  vestibule  and  pointed  out  and  said, 
"We  are  passing  through  a  forest  reserve."  There  were  no  trees  in 
sight,  and  I  though  possibly  that  was  one  of  the  f ore55t  reserves  over 
which  you  were  grazing  these  cattle  and  sheep. 

Mr.  Jardine.  I  want  to  explain  just  a  little  more  about  this  cattle 
business.  A  cattle  unit  will  probably  graze  800  to  2,000  cattle.  These 
ranges  vary  so  much  in  character  that  every  range  has  its  individual 
problems.  We  have  worked  out  a  number  of  problems,  fundamen- 
ally,  in  a  few  places.  We  now  have  the  difficulty  of  adapting  those 
methods  to  the  different  localities,  broadly  speaking.  We  have  not 
had  the  men  available  to  go  out  and  make  the  individual  tests. 

The  increase  in  the  deinand  for  grazing  is  very  rapid,  and  we  should 
have  at  least  one  man  in  each  of  the  six  western  districts. 

Mr.  Tinciier.  Do  you  think  the  Government  oug:ht  to  spend  any 
money  in  investigating  the  range  conditions  within  the  Colorado 
national  forests? 

Mr.  Jardine.  I  certainly  think  that  if  the  grazing  resources  are 
being  sold  and  utilized  and  the  Government  is  directmg  the  utiliza- 
tion, the  Government  ought  to  do  it  as  a  matter  of  economy. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  In  that  mountain  country,  can  you 
successfully  reseed  with  timothy  any  of  this  land  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Jardine.  We  can  on  small  acreage.  A  doUar  spent  for  that 
will  not  bring  as  much  return  to  the  Government  in  gazing  cattle, 
or  as  much  to  the  stock  industry,  as  will  a  dollar  spent  in  some  of  the 
other  work  discussed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  The  only  places  you  can  grow  grass 
would  be  on  river  bottoms  and  areas  like  that? 

Mr.  Jardine.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  in  those  mountain  meadows,  lit- 
tle valleys,  or  narrow  strips  along  the  streams. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Native  grass  grows  on  the  mountains.  What  I 
don't  understand  about  these  expenditures  is  what  will  the  Gov- 
ernment  derive  by  spending  money  in  Colorado  to  investi^te  these 
range  conditions  or  reseed  any  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
stockmen  there  understand  the  range  conditions,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Jardine.  The  stockmen  do  not  understand  all  the  conditions. 
The  stockmen  understand  something  about  reseeding,  but  they  do 
not  understand  reseeding  or  range  management  problems  under  all 
the  conditions.  The  stockmen  frequently  urge  reseeding  where  it 
will  not  be  good  business  to  seed. 
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Mr.  Tin  CHER.  What  would  be  the  difference  of  appropriating 
jiioney  for  that  and  appropriating  money  to  go  into  Iowa  or  lUi- 
nois  to  edu;*ate  the  stockmen  how  to  handle  their  stock. 

Mr.  Jardine.  The  (government  does  not  own  the  lands  in  Iowa 
or  Illinois,  while  in  Colorado  it  does.  This  is  only  on  Government 
land. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  understand,  but  the  use  the  Government  is  mak- 
ing of  this  land  is  for  the  growing  of  forests. 

Mr.  Graves.  May  I  state  one  thing?  One  of  the  points  that  we 
are  most  interested  in,  in  the  whole  situation,  is  to  guard  against 
overstocking  these  national  forests,  which  were  set  aside  primarily 
as  forests,  for  the  growing  of  timber  and  the  protecting  of  the 
watershed.  Forestry  and  watershed  protection  are  the  two  great 
primary  purposes  of  the  enabling  act  of  the  national  forests.  Graz- 
mg  is  a  secondary  use  and  nuist  be  subordinated  to  the  interests  of 
the  tree  gix)wth.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  certain  that  the  use  of 
these  lands  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  grazing  does  not  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  the  trees.  In  many  places  where  the  old- 
fashioned  grazing  was  practiced,  it  not  only  hurt  the  forest  but  it 
also  was  the  cause  of  serious  erosion.  There  are  a  great  many 
meadows  in  Colorado  to-day  where  you  can  see  the  old  furrows 
and  the  old  gullies  where  erosion  had  started  and  which  are  now 
being  restored  imder  proper  regulation  of  the  grazing  lands.  The 
protection  of  these  slopes  is  important;  and  it  can  not  be  accom- 
plished unless  the  grazing  is  done  nght  That  seems  to  me  the 
big  thinff. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Your  idea,  then,  is  to  start  regular  grazing  and 
cover  most  of  the  Federal  forests? 

Mr.  Grav-es.  Of  course,  the  administration  (omes  under  the  other 
items  of  the  bill,  as  the  salaries  of  the  administrative  officers;  but 
technical  knowledge  forms  our  basis  for  good  administration. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  machinery  have  you  for  working  this  out  in 
the  forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  done  primarily  through  the  local  officers,  su- 
Pjervisors,  range  inspectors,  and  they  rely  upon  the  technical,  scien- 
tific men  to  help  them  on  their  working  out  of  the  plans. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  Government  knows  what  is  grazing  land ;  what 
regulations  there  ought  to  be  with  reference  to  grazing,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  take,  say,  a  thousand 
men  and  expect  them  all  to  be  expert  grazmg  men. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Suppose  I  owned  this  land  instead  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  started  out  in  1912  to  find  out  about  grazing  in  the  for- 
ests; I  certainly  ought  to  know  by  this  time  to  what  extent  they 
ought  to  be  grazed.    Does  not  the  Government  know  now  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  know  the  general  plans,  but  in  the  application  of 
them 

Mr.  TiNCHER  (interposing).  You  have  a  right  under  the  law  to 
regulate  that. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  in  mind  a  number  of  forests  on  which  I  need 
to  have  some  grazing  experts  study  the  conditions  as  to  whether  we 
can  continue  to  carry  the  present  number  of  stock  without  injury. 
Experts  ought  to  visit  and  study  those  forests  who  have  more  special 
knowledge  than  the  local  forestry  officers  have.    That  is  what  Mr. 
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Jardine  has  in  mind  when  he  speaks  of  the  local  application  of  these 
studies. 

Mr.  Jardine.  I  think  the  most  difficult  thing  for  us  to  determine 
is  the  number  of  stock  each  range  will  support  under  the  manage- 
ment we  can  expect.  This  is  largely  an  individual  problem  for  each 
range  and  requires  study. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Of  course,  what  you  do  in  Colo- 
rado is  on  the  national  forests? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  that  benefits  the  private  owners 
it  is  because  they  learn  what  you  are  doing  and  apply  it  in  their 
work? 

Mr.  Jardine.  And  this  is  done,  as  pointed  out  by  Col.  Graves, 

grincipally  to  insure  the  forests  not  being  injured.  We  must  have 
Btter  nandling  of  stock  or  make  a  reduction  m  numbers.  A  reduc- 
tion of  4  per  cent  in  the  number  of  stock  grazed,  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  fees,  would  amount  to  over  $100,000  in  fees  annually,  and 
the  reduction  of  4  per  cent  would  be  very  small. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  a  result  of  your  study,  your 
experimentation,  and  methods  of  operation,  the  grazing  possibilities 
of  those  lands  have  greatly  increased,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  So  that  there  are  many  more  stock 
in  better  shape  than  on  the  private  lands? 

Mr.- Jardine.  We  have  increased  approximately  45  per  cent  since 
1907.  Of  this  we  estimate  that  one-third  is  due  to  better  handling 
of  stock  and  about  50  per  cent  to  better  management  of  the  grazing, 

fiving  vegetation  a  chance  to  grow,  and  making  the  best  use  of  it 
he  remainder  is  due  to  the  opening  up  of  areas  which  prior  to  1907 
were  not  in  use. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  a  result  of  your  work,  the  na- 
tional grazing  areas  are  better  for  stock  than  the  lands  that  are 
owned  by  private  parties? 

Mr.  Jardine.  In  many  cases,  yes,  sir;  in  some  cases,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  true  because  some  men  have  protected  their  own  lands 
by  using  the  outside  public  domain. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  a  general  proposition,  the 
grazing  on  the  national  forest  reserves  is  worth  more  than  the  graz- 
ing on  private  lands,  and  I  think  we  charge  only  one-half  what  is 
charged  by  private  owners. 

Mr.  Jardine.  I  wouldn't  say  that  it  is  worth  more  as  grazing  land 
than  the  private  lands.  I  have  been  a  stockman,  and  I  should  say 
that  I  would  take  the  private  lands. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Necessarily  mere  are  restrictions  as  to  grazing  on 
the  national  forests.  We  have  to  protect  the  forests,  the  water- 
sheds, the  game  resources,  and  provide  for  recreational  use  of  the 
national  forests;  we  have  more  restrictions  as  to  seasons  of  grazing 
and  the  handling  of  the  stock  on  the  range;  the  Government  lands 
are  rough  and  unfenced,  making  it  difficult  to  prevent  losses. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  you  are  carrying  on  this  work 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  vegetation,  increasing  the  quantity 
of  it? 
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Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  are  improving  this  grazing; 
it  is  better  for  the  animals  that  are  put  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  the  grass  is  improving? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Unless  your  work  has  been  help- 
ful along  those  lines  some  one  might  be  harsh  enough  to  say  that  the 
money  had  been  wasted. 

Mr.  Jardine.  The  money  has  not  been  wasted.  Many  private 
owners  have  adopted  our  methods.  Some  of  the  biggest  live-stock 
growers  in  Nevada  have  employed  our  experts  and  adapted  our 
methods,  both  in  the  management  of  stock  and  in  the  survey  and 
classification  of  the  areas. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  there  are  restrictions  as 
to  the  use  of  the  grazing  lands  owned  by  the  Government  that  reduce 
the  value  for  grazing  purposes.  There  are  restrictions  as  to  the 
number  of  animals  that  will  be  permitted  to  graze  on  a  given  area, 
and  there  are  other  restrictions  that  you  think  would  lessen  the  de- 
sirabilitv  of  gi-azing  on  the  Federal  lants. 

Mr.  GrRA>'ES.  There  are  certain  restrictions. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Tell  us  something  about  those  re- 
trictions. 

Mr.  Grai-es.  The  restrictions  provide  that  there  may  be  certain 
reductions  made,  down  to  a  certam  limit,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
new  applicants,  and  particularly  the  small  owners. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  do  you  mean  by  certain 
limits?    What  are  certain  limits? 

Mr.  Graves.  Reductions  may  be  made  at  any  time  where  it  is  found 
that  the  stock  are  injuring  the  forest  lands. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Reducing  the  time  of  grazing  or 
the  numbers  of  stock  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Reducing  the  number  of  stock  for  which  they  have 
been  granted  a  permit. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  How  many  acres  are  allowed  in  Colorado  to  each 
head  of  stock? 

Mr.  Jardine.  It  varies.  All  the  way  from  about  2  acres  a  head 
per  month  for  cattle  to  probably  as  mucn  as  10  acres. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  evidently  know  how  many  it  takes  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Jardine.  We  can  not  know  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  what 
the  tjpe  of  grazing  will  be  without  examination. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Has  the  income  from  the  forest  reserves  on  account 
of  grazing  increased  45  per  cent  during  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Jardine.  We  have  increased  the  number  of  stock  on  a  given 
acreage  46  per  cent  since  1907. 
Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  increases  the  income  45  per  cent? 
Mr.  Jardine.  The  fees  have  been  advanced. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  How  much  has  the  increase  been  to  the  Government ; 
to  what  extent  has  the  Government  income  from  the  use  of  the  forest 
reserves  bewi  increased,  say,  during  the  last  four  years;  what  per- 
centage? 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  put 

the  figures  into  the  record.   I  would  like  to  follow  the  matter  up.    The 
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committee  has  been  severely  attacked,  and  the  policies  of  the  depart- 
ment have  been  severely  attacked,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  because 
the  charge  made  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  use  of  grazing 
land  is  only  about  one-half  the  charge  made  by  States  and  by  private 
interests.  We  wish  to  be  able  to  answer  that  criticism  if  we  can. 
You  say  it  is  due  to  restrictions  placed  lipon  the  use  of  the  lands; 
that  the  Government  places  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  these  grazing 
lands  that  are  not  imposed  upon  those  who  use  other  lands.  I  wish 
you  would  give  us  that  in  detail  so  that  we  can  understand  it  thor- 
oughly. Just  to  say  that  there  are  certain  restrictions,  or  certain 
limitations,  does  not  answer  the  question  at  all.  Will  you  please  give 
us  that  information  in  detail  so  as  to  enable  us  to  answer  anyone 
who  may  make  inquiries. 

STATEMENT   OF  MB.   E.   A.    SHEBMAN,   ASSISTANT   FOSESTEB, 
FOBEST  SEBVICE,  DEPABTUENT  OF  AOBICXnTTTBE. 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  the  first  place,  the  permits  are  subject  to  any 
reduction  which  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  stop  damage,  either  to 
the  forage,  to  the  forests,  or  to  the  watershed.  A  reduction  of  50  per 
cent  may  be  necessary,  or  the  stock  may  be  thrown  off  of  the  lands 
entirely,  in  order  to  protect  the  range  and  the  watershed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  that  been  found  necessary, 
and  has  that  restriction  been  applied  in  such  a  way  or  to  such  an 
extent  that  those  who  use  the  land  go  to  you  and  demand  a  reduction 
on  that  account? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  has  been  necessary  in  some  cases.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  each  permittee  owning  stock  not  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
tective limit  and  that  is  usually  a  very  small  number — 20  head  of 
cattle  or  a  thousand  head  of  slieep)  is  subject  to  a  reduction  of  not 
exceeding  20  per  cent  in  order  to  permit  small  owners  or  new  set- 
tlers to  have  grazing  lands.  In -addition  to  that,  the  range  upon 
which  the  permittee  runs  his  stock  being  on  public  lands  is  subject 
to  acquisition  under  certain  conditions,  in  accordance  with  the  land 
laws,  and  are  subject  to  acquisition  at  any  time  under  the  mineral 
laws.  Very  frequently  lands  which  are  very  desirable  for  an  in- 
dividual's allotment  may  be  located  as  mineral  claims  and  the  most 
available  water  to  the  range  controlled,  the  stock  kept  off,  and  the 
man's  plans  for  the  management  and  nandling  of  his  stock  inter- 
ferred  with. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  At  any  time  a  mineral  discovery 
is  made  the  prospector  can  locate  on  the  land  and  take  jurisdiction, 
and  his  jurisdiction  is  absolute? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  that  happened  so  often  that 
it  is  a  reason  for  those  who  would  use  the  lands  to  demand  a  re- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  one  of  the  elements  of  uncertainty  that  the 
permittee  encounters. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  claim  may  the  prospectors  take  up? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  miner  and  seven  associates  can  locate  160  acres, 
that  is,  eight  claims  of  20  acres  each.    He  can  locate  them  in  most 
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any  form.  He  can  locate  the  20  acres  so  as  to  control  the  watering 
])]aces  and  the  most  desirable  grazing  land. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  tell  us  in  how  many  cases 
men's  leases  have  been  interfered  with  by  the  locating  of  mining 
claims? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  be  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  know  of  any? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  recall  any.  Several  years  ago,  when  I  was 
district  forester  at  Ogden,  one  of  the  most  important  grazing  dis- 
tricts in  the  Humboldt  Forest  was  interfered  with  in  that  way, 
by  a  miner  taking  up  a  string  of  claims  along  a  creek. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case 
since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  that  case  the  permittee  had  to  go  in  and  pay 
the  miner  a  good  round  sum  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  water  his 
stock. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  was  in  1913  or  1914. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  recall  any  similar  cases 
where  a  man's  leases  have  been  interfered  with ;  or  do  you  know  of 
any  other  cases  where  they  are  liable  to  be  interfered  with? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  recall  any  other  cases.  I  think  there  have 
been  many  such  cases. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  other  restrictions  are  there 
which  will  interfere  with  or  reduce  the  value  of  forest  range  land 
that  might  not  apply  to  private  lands? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Another  point  is  the  fact  that  the  permit  is  an  an- 
nual permit  and  is  not  given  for  a  definite  length  of  time.  On  some 
forests  permits  are  given  for  five  years,  subject  to  these  reductions 
I  speak  of;  but  this  is  simply  an  annual  permit. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  custom  in  leasing 
private  lands? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  custom  in  leasing  private  lands,  of  course,  is 
that  it  is  absolute  for  one  year,  or  ten  years,  or  whatever  definite 
period  of  time  the  lease  may  run. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  that  some  of  the  leases 
are  given  for  one  year,  and  that  on  some  reservations  you  give  leases 
for  five  years.  Is  there  very  much  difference,  then,  between  your 
method  of  leasing  (as  to  time,  I  mean)  and  the  method  of  the  pri- 
vate owners? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  stockmen  claim  there  is. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Will  you  state,  if  you  know,  what 
the  difference  is  between  the  grazing  fee  charged  oy  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  grazing  fee  charged  by  others? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  statement  already  made  that  private  owners 
charge  double  the  amount  that  the  Government  charges  is,  I  believe, 
approximately  correct 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  Government  gets  approxi- 
niately  one-half  as  much  as  the  others  charge? 

Mr.  Graves.  When  this  study  was  made,  about  three  years  ago, 
Mr.  McLaughlin,  and  the  present  standard  determined  upon,  tne 
fees  we  are  getting  now  were  about  two-thirds  of  the  average  fe©  for 
similar  lands  privately  owned.    This  extra  third  represents  the  dif- 
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ference  in  desirability  of  the  public  lands  as  compared  with  the 
private  lands. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  stated  that  there  was  a  small  amount 
of  land  owned  by  private  owners,  or  States,  which  come  in  competi- 
tion with  this  grazmg  land  on  the  forest  reserves? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  not  very  many  large  compact  tracts  of 
such  land  immediatelv  adjiicent  in  the  national  forests.  There  are 
small  tracts,  sections  here  and  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  how  much 
the  fee  is  on  the  small  amount  of  land  owned  by  the  private  parties, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  some  of  that 
land  has  been  leased. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  small  tracts,  and  afford  no  basis  of 
comparison  with  the  forest  lands? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  nothing  to  compare  on  as  large  a  scale. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  fenced? 

Mr.  Graves.  No. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  the  large  tracts  that  are  owned 
by  States  leased  by  the  States? 

Mr.  GRA^'ES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  to  those  lands  which  are  owned 
by  the  State,  are  they  subject  to  purcKase  from  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  States  sell  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  case  the  State  sold  the  land, 
the  lease  would  have  to  be  terminated  the  same  as  a  lepse  with  the 
Government  would  have  to  be  terminated? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  So  that  the  handicap  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  State  lands  as  with  the  Federal  lands;  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  the  difference  would  be  that,  where  anvone 
leases  from  the  State,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  they  are  practi- 
cally without  any  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  stock  or  anything 
<*ise. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  to  the  acquisition  of  land  from 
*he  State  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  purchase  it,  are  the  States  author- 
ized to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  a  State  may  sell  its  land. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  So  that  the  lease  that  a  State 
makes  is  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  that  which  you  make? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  leases  are  not  subject  to  the  same  restrictions. 
In  the  first  place,  the  State  lands  are  not  subject  to  the  operation  of 
the  mining  laws,  and  the  State  does  not  sell  during  the  period  for 
which  the  lease  is  effect!  ve»  Usually,  also,  when  the  States  does  sell, 
the  sale  is  made  at  public  auction  ot  some  sort  to  the  highest  bidder, 
so  that  the  person  who  leases,  if  he  wishes,  can  protect  himself  by 
buying  the  land.  The  State  leases  ordinarily  are  not  subject  to  re- 
strictions as  to  seasons  of  grazing,  numbers  of  stock,  or  the  way  the 
stock  is  handled.  The  lessee  may  also  fence  at  will  to  exclude  other 
stock  or  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  his  own  stock. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  a  State  makes  a  lease  of  graz- 
ing lands  for  10  years,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  during  that  time  a 
mining  claim  can  not  be  located  on  the  State  lands? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  A  mining  claim  can  not  under  any  condition  be 
located  on  State  land ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  mining  laws. . 

Mf .  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  mining  laws 
of  the  State? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  State  makes  no  provision— or,  at  least,  none  of 
the  Western  States  make  any  provision — for  any  of  their  land  being 
subject  to  prospecting  entries.    Th^  only  lease  and  sell. 

Mr.  McLiAUGHLiN  of  Michigan.  Inen,  during  the  10  years,  if  min* 
eral  should  be  discovered  on  land  leased  for  grazing,  the  State  can 
not  sell  it,  no  matter  what  price  may  be  offered  for  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  not  say  that.  They  probably  have  some 
provision  for  disposing  of  the  lands  under  lease  under  extraordinary 
conditions  of  that  sort,  if  the  situation  justifies  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  opening  up  of  tracts  of  160  acres  would  not 
interfere  with  the  large  reserve  of  a  million  acres,  would  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  would  not  interfere  with  the  large  reserve,  but 
it  might  very  seriously  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  range  within  a 
certain  stoclanan's  allotments. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  use  of  the  water  particularly? 

Mr.  Sherman.  By  controlling  access  to  the  water. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  the  State  spend  any  money  in  the  way  of 
keeping  up  these  operations? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  State  that  does. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  Government  does? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  Government  does  that  in  a  small  way — ^in  an 
experimental  way. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  State  spends  no  money;  it  just  lays  the 
ground  and  lets  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Tne  State,  of  course,  carries  on  its  experimental 
work  in  connection  with  the  experimental  stations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  For  my  part,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  making  this  explanation.  It  will  en- 
able us  to  see  what  has  been  done  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sherman. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HENBT  S.  OKAVES,  FOBESTEE  AND  CHIEF 
OF  THE  FOBEST  SEBVICE,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICTJITTTBE— 
Continned. 

Mr.  Rubey.  You  have  a  pamphlet  which  you  issue  in  the  West, 
giving  full  information  as  to  grazing  inspections  and  all  that  sort 
of  thmg? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubey.  Can  you  furnish  the  members  of  the  committee  with 
a  copy? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Rtjbey.  I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  character  of  the  leases,  with 
details  as  to  the  number  of  permits? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  very  easily  insert  that  information  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  briefly,  if  you  have  the  table  be- 
fore you,  the  number  of  leases  for  which  permits  have  been  granted? 
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Mr.  Graves.  I  have  not  that  matter  here,  but  I  can  very  easily  fur- 
nish it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  the  forniy  but  merely  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  permits,  the  number  of  stock,  etc. 

Mr.  Grav'es.  You  mean  that  is  allowed  by  the  individual  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  a  very  simple  form,  which  gives  him  permis- 
sion to  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  interested  in  that;  I  mean  the  number 
of  cattle  that  may  be  grazed  under  a  certain  permit,  the  average 
number,  and  the  largest  number  that  can  be  grazed. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  that  would  be  shown  in  the  matter  that  Mr* 
McLaughlin  asked  yesterday  to  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  should  be  in  the  record.  You  did  not  state 
the  number  of  leases  or  permits. 

Mr.  Graves.  No  ;  I  was  going  to  insert  that  in  the  portion  of  yes- 
terday's hearings  among  the  material  that  Mr.  McLaughlin  asKed 
for. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  that  connection,  bear  in  mind 
I  would  like  to  have  information  as  to  the  privileges  settlers  and  in- 
dividuals in  those  localities  have  of  grazing  for  their  own  use  and 
without  charge,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  will  note  that  down  to  be  inserted  together  with 
the  other  material. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  all  cases,  a  man  located  out 
there  is  preferred  in  the  matter  of  the  leasing  of  the  land,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  He  is  given  the  preference.  This  information  will 
be  included  with  the  data  asked  n)r  yesterday. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  T.  JABDINE,  INSPECTOB  OF  OBAZINO, 
FOBEST  SEBVICE,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICTTLTITBE— Continued. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Mr.  Jardine  has  the  figures  on  grazing  that  I  was 
anxious  to  have  in  the  hearings,  and  I  would  like  to  have  them  put  in 
the  record  at  this  time.  You  have  handed  me  some  figures  for  grazing 
fees.   They  show  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  of  $1,002,348. 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNciiER.  And  grazing  fees  for  this  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$2,009,169. 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  An  increase  of  160  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Cattle  and  horses  grazed  in  1914,  1,620 j261  head; 
sheep  and  goats,  7,618,802. 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Cattle  and  horses  grazed  in  1919,  2,233,932;  sheep 
and  goats,  7,995,963. 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  increase  from  1914  has  been  in  the  number  of 
cattle  and  horses  grazed. 

Mr.  Jardine.  \es,  sir.  There  has  been  some  increase  in  sheep  and 
goats  also. 
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Mr.  Tin  CHER.  A  slight  increase,  but  the  main  increase  is  in  cattle 
and  horses.  The  increased  income  to  the  Government  has  been  160 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir ;  160  per  cent. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  is  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  increased  cost 
to  the  owner  of  the  live  stock  of  this  character  for  grazing  in  the 

f razing  season,  where  they  are  not  grazed  upon  Government  lands, 
as  been  nearly  300  per  cent  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Jardine.  A  cost  to  him  of  doing  that? 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  For  grazing.  For  instance,  the  man  who  owns  live 
stock  has  to  have  them  graz^  and  does  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  Gov- 
ernment reservation  for  that  purpose.  How  much  increase  would 
that  be?    It  costs  three  times  as  much  to  graze  now  as  it  did  in  1914? 

Mr.  Jardine.  That  is  not  true  where  tney  have  the  pasture  lands 
for  nart  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Tincher.  That  would  be  true  if  they  rent  the  pasture  lands  or 
hire  the  grazing.  You  will  find  that  is  the  experience  of  every  man  en- 
gaged in  the  hve-stock  business.  They  will  tell  you  that  there  is  a 
300  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Jardine.  It  is  not  300  per  cent  for  the  grazing  land.  This  in- 
crease given  for  the  national  forests,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  operating,  the  cost  of  handling,  or  the  cost  of  range  and  feed 
for  the  seven  to  nine  months  the  stock  are  not  on  the  forest  range. 

Mr.  TiNCiiER.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  where  an  individual  is  get- 
ting an  animal  pastured  for  $5  for  seven  months  in  1914,  he  pays ^14 
in  1919.   That  has  been  the  increase  outside  of  Government  operations. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  outside  of  the  reservation  they 
pav  $14,  and  on  the  reservation  they  pay  72  cents. 

Air.  Tincher.  I  do  not  know  what  the  figure  is  on  the  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  average  last  year. 

Mr.  Tincher.  My  idea  was  not  to  have  the  record  disclose  that  by 
spending  a  little  money  we  had  increased  the  income  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  man  would  be  driven  to  the  Government  reservation  by  the 
increased  cost  of  pasturing  his  live  stock.  There  would  be  no  reason 
why  the  Government  should  not  raise  the  price  of  grazing  on  the 
reservation. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  increase  in 
cattle  is  about  37  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir;  approximately  37  per  cent  since  1914. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  to  the  reason 
for  the  constant  increase  in  the  price  of  meat  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  refers  to  the  cattle  on  the  national  forest  range 
and  the  increase  of  cattle  there. 

Mr.  Jardine.  That  is,  cattle  on  the  national  forest  range. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  an  increase  of  cattle  there.  Could  you 
give  us  any  reason  why  the  price  of  meat  is  going  up?  I  thought 
maybe  it  was  going  into  storage. 

The  Chairman,  If  the  fees  were  fixed  at  the  State's  present  charge, 
you  would  have  no  trouble  in  leasing  all  that  land,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  put  the  forest  lands  under 
competition  and  lease  them  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  Chairman.  The  charge  could  be  adjusted  by  arbitrarily  fix- 
ing your  table  of  fees  at  three  times  the  present  rate,  which  would 
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be,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  reasonable  charge  compared  with  what 
others  pay. 

Mr.  Ctrav^s.  I  question  whether  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  from 
the  standpoint  or  a  large  number  of  small  settlers  who  constitute 
the  greatest  number  of  our  permittees. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  exempt  the  settlers  if  we  are  going  to 
run  a  charitable  institution;  but  1  am  not  so  sure  that  the  forests 
should  be  made  into  a  charitable  institution. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  things  which  are 
now  being  done  along  that  line  in  the  matter  of  the  free  use  of  the 
timber,  free  use  of  the  grazing  privileges  for  a  certain  number  of 
stock,  and  so  on.  I  think  it  has  always  been  the  attitude  of  Con- 
gress to  give  special  assistance  to  settlers. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  settlers  are  few;  I  take  it,  the  permits 
granted  to  settlers  are  very  small  in  number  as  compared  with  the 
permits  of  stockmen  and  speculators? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  number  of  permits  given  to  the  small  men  who 
are  local  settlers  is  very  large.  I  have  not  at  hand  what  that  pro- 
portion is,  but  it  can  be  inserted.    It  is  a  very  large  proporticm. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  table  show  it? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  aggregate  of  acreage  let  to 
these  small  owners  is  small  compared  to  the  total  acreage  you  let  to 
all  others? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.  A  large  proportion  of  the  permittees  are 
small  owners. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is,  as  to  the  number  of  per- 
mits? 

Mr.  Graves.  And  the  number  of  head  of  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  herd  of  the  settler? 

Mr.  Grav'es.  Do  you  recall  that,  Mr.  Jardine? 

Mr.  Jardine.  It  Varies.  The  average  cattle  permit  for  the  total 
of  2,500,000  head  was  68  head  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  average? 

Mr.  Jardine.  The  average  for  all  permits.  In  local  communities — 
for  instance,  in  a  number  of  forests  in  Utah — the  protective  limit 
33  less  than  25  head.  The  average  permit  for  cattle  on  the  Manti 
National  Forest  is,  as  I  understand  it,  something  under  15  head. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  settlers  do  asi(W  from  cattle  busi- 
ness— cultivate  the  lands  and  grow  crops? 

Mr.  Jardine.  They  cultivate  the  land,  and  in  many  cases  this  few 
head  of  stock  constitute  their  cash  crop. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  mean  homesteaders  when  you  say  settlers? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Ordinarily,  no.  A  good  many  of  them  nave  lands 
which  produce  some  feed,  part  of  it  irrigated ;  a  part  of  it  is  used  for 
growing  cereals — wheat  or  barley  or  oats — and  probably  a  little 
alfalfa,  and  they  use  the  by-products. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  a  permanent  title  to  the  lands? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  they  get  it;  by  homesteading? 

Mr.  Jardine.  By  homesteading  originally  or  by  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  it  be  purchased;  from  those  who  buy  it 
from  the  Government? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  buy  it  from  individuals. 
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The  Chairman.  How  did  those  individuals  ^t  it  ? 

Mr.  Jardine.  They  originally  homesteaded. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  640-acre  law  ? 

Mr.  Jardine,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  160? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Some  320 ;  ordinarily  160. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  the  lands  cultivated  by  the 
settlers? 

Mr.  Jardine.  A  majority  of  them  have  a  considerable  acreage  cul- 
tivated.   In  some  cases  only  small  areas  are  cultivated. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  speaking? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Generally  speaning,  the  lands  that  are  used  as  a  basis 
for  stock-grazing  permits  are  cultivated  extensively. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  grow  wheat  and  oats,  or  is  it  just  a  gar- 
dening proposition  ?  « 

Mr.  Jardine.  They  grow  wheat,  oats,  and  hay  in  some  sections. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  on  the  160  acres? 

Mr.  Jardine.  In  many  cases  on  the  entire  160  acres. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  cultivate  160  acres  for  the  family's 
consumption  ? 

Mr.  J  ardine.  No  ;  but  where  we  now  have  very  small  ownership  of 
stock  the  average  land  holding  is,  I  should  say,  40  acres  or  less. 

Mr,  Tincher.  Here  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at:  In  1919  the 
(jovemment  grazed  for  private  owners  2,233,932  horses  and  cattle. 
Any  individual  who  had  cattle  grazed  in  1919  by  anyone  but  the  (jov- 
ernment  paid  an  advance  of  at  least  $5  over  1914.  I  want  to  make 
this  suggestion,  that  an  increase  of  ^  a  head  on  those  cattle  for  1919 
bv  the  Government  would  have  increased  your  income  over  $4,000,000. 
Why  should  we  present  that  to  any  class  of  people?  Other  people  are 
paying  for  it ;  the  men  who  are  paying  $5  a  head  increase  for  their 
cattle  at  other  places  are  helping  to  pay  taxes  to  maintain  this  appro- 
priation. Why  should  this  money  practically  be  given  to  the  people 
who  graze  these  cattle?  ^ 

Mr.  Jardine.  There  is  just  one  point  I  would  like  to  make  clear  in 
this :  If  there  is  an  increase  of  $5  a  head,  you  must  keep  in  mind  the 
season.  Much  of  the  grazing  on  the  national  forests  is  for  a  short 
season — 100  days. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  charge  in  proportion  to  the  operating 
davs — one-tenth  for  each  month?     How  much  are  cattle  on  that 


Mr.  Jardine.  For  cattle,  $1.50  a  head,  for  year-long  grazing. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  it  one-tenth  of  $1.50? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir;  or  one-ninth  per  month  for  periods  less 
than  4  months. 

Mr.  Tincher.  The  matter  I  was  talking  about  was  on  a  basis  of 
increase  of  $5  to  $9,  based  on  seven  months'  pasture  season. 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tincher.  That  is  where  a  great  proportion  of  the  meat  of 
this  country  is  produced.    They  have  paid  that  increase  for  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jaraine.  Will  you  proceed,  Col. 
Graves? 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HENBY  S.  OKAYES,  FOBESTEB  AND  CHIEF 
OF  THE  FOREST  SEEVICE,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBXCXTLTTTBE— 
Continued. 

Mr.  Graves.  Should  you  not  also  consider  in  connection  with  this 
whole  problem  the  fact  that  there  are  about  200,000,000  acres  of 
open  public  range  lands  in  the  West  which  are  still  being  grazed 
absolutely  free? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  those  lands  under  the  charge 
of  the  Interior  Department? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  policy? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  what  I  meant.  It  was  a  matter  of  wise  pub- 
lic policy  to  regulate  the  grazing  on  the  national  forests.  In  con- 
sidering the  chiirges  for  the  privileges  and  their  industrial  eflFect, 
we  have  also  to  consider  the  very  large  area  which  has  not  yet  been 
placed  under  any  administration  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  No  fault  is  found  at  what  is  being  done;  it  is 
just  a  question  of  policy. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  should  decide  upon  a  different 
policy  that  would  be  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  I  should  think  m  connection  with  that  that  it 
would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  situation  regarding  the  small  men 
and  I  can  place  in  your  hands  the  exact  data  about  that  so  you  can 
have  that  before  you  in  considering  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  committee  would  like.  The 
committee  will  then  discuss  the  policy. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  one  thing  confronting 
us;  that  is,  you  practically  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  increase 
these  rates  now,  in  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  a  meeting- 
of  the  stockmen  assured  them  that  there  would  be  no  increase  of 
rates  during  the  next  five  years. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  was  a  statement  of  policy,  that  we  did  not  con- 
template making  a  change.  It  would  not  embarrass  the  Congress 
in  any  way  in  laying  down  any  different  policy. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  there  was  no  explicit  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Grax'es.  It  is  a  statement  of  policy,  made  also  to  our  per- 
mittees. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  was  it  given  ?  Did  I  mis- 
undei'stand  you?  Was  the  Secretary  attending  a  meeting  of 
stockmen  interested  in  this  grazing  and  gave  them  that  assurance? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  recall  the  particular  circumstance  of  the  live- 
stock meeting.  The  Secretarv  made  public  a  statement  of  our  geji« 
eral  policy  of  five-year  readjustments,  designed  to  settle  this  graz- 
ing question,  the  question  of  the  fees,  which  has  been  a  matter  of 
very  great  controversy. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  was  that  statement  issued; 
by  whom,  to  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  will  have  to  look  that  up. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  or  does  it 
establish  a  policy? 

Mr.  Gra\t».  That  was  in  the  line  of  settling  the  whole  disputed 
question  of  the  fees,  with  the  idea  of  having  a  i-eadjustment  period- 
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ically  rather  than  to  have  an  increase  every  year  or  everv  two  vears. 
Bas^  on  the  conditions  prevailing  when  tne  present  basis  of  cliarge 
was  determined  upon,  the  fee  is,  in  my  opinion,  right.  The  war  has 
caused  new  conditions  that  may  require  further  readjustment.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  appropriate  thinff  for  the  committee  to 
examine  the  present  policy  and  determine  whether  it  wishes  to  ap- 
prove that  or  would  wish  to  have  the  full  commercial  value  of  the 
privileges  determined,  perhaps^  every  year  or  so,  to  respond  to  such 
mcreases  of  private  values  as  have  occurred  in  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  considering  whether  or  not  the 
policy  should  be  changed,  it  would  be  interesting  for  us  to  know  what 
assurances,  if  we  can  call  them  assurances,  or  promises,  were  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  the  rates,  and  how  long 
they  should  continue  at  the  present  level. 

lifr.  Gra\te8.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  assurances  of  any  such 
formality  that  would  be  in  any  way  embarrassing  to  this  committee. 
I  will  include  the  Secretary's  letter  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  2S,  1918, 
Mr.  T.  W.  ToMLiNSON, 

Secretary  American  National  lAve  Stock  Association,  Denver,  Colo, 

Dear  Sir:  Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  the  rates 
which  will  be  charged  for  grazinc?  npon  the  national  forests  during:  the  coming 
aeflson,  including  further  information  which  has  been  gained  regarding  the 
relative  values  of  grazing  in  different  localities  tuid  the  statements  which  have 
been  presented  by  representative  stockmen.  In  accordance  with  the  conclusion 
announced  by  me  on  February  1,  1917,  that  the  charge  for  grazing  should  be 
based  upon  the  real  value  of  the  forage,  I  have  decided  that  beginning  March 
1,  1919,  the  charge  for  grazing  upon  the  national  forests  during  the  year-long 
period  will  be  from  80  cents  to  $1.50  per  head  for  cattle,  varying  with  the 
advantages  of  the  different  ranges.  The  rate  for  sheep  and  goats  on  ench  forest 
will  be  25  per  cent  of  the  rate  for  cattle.  The  rate  for  horses  will  be  25  per 
cent  more  than  for  cattle,  and  the  rate  for  swine  25  per  cent  less.  The  pro- 
portionate charge  for  grazing  during  only  a  part  of  each  year  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  ttie  provisions  of  the  national  forest  regulations. 

You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  suspended  action  in  this  matter  last  year 
on  account  of  the  greatly  disturbed  conditions  and  the  unusual  problems  which 
confronted  the  stockmen  at  that  time.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  difficulties 
which  still  exist,  but  under  the  circumstances  It  seems  unwise  to  further  defer 
action  on  this  important  problem. 

From  time  to  time  the  stockm^i  have  urged  that  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  the 
live-stock  Industry  grazing  permits  be  issued  for  periods  of  5  or  10  years  not 
sobject  to  reduction  except  for  violation  of  their  terms  or  to  stop  damage  to  the 
forest  or  range.  On  several  of  the  forests  applications  have  already  been  ap- 
proved for  i)ermlts  during  a  five-year  period  subject  to  an  annual  reduction 
of  five  per  cent  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  permits  to  new  settlers,  In  addi- 
tion to  such  reduction  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  damage  to  the  forest. 

It  appears  that  while  the  stockmen  are  ready  to  subject  themselves  to  what- 
ever restrictiohs  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  forest  from  the  standpoint 
of  timber  production  or  other  primary  purposes  for  which  the  land  was  set 
aside,  yet  the  possibility  of  the  five  per  cent  annual  reduction  proves  an  em- 
barrassment to  them.  It  Is  appreciated  that  the  assurance  of  continued  use  of 
the  range  for  a  specific  number  of  animals  during  a  term  of  years  would  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  greater  stability  of  the  Industry  and  encourage  the  handling 
of  business  in  a  way  to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
live  stock  and  would  also  enable  a  better  administration  of  the  range  itself. 

On  a  considerable  portion  of  the  national  forests  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  permits  for  a  period  of  five  years  can  be  put  into  effect  without  difficulty. 
On  certain  other  forests  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  grant  five-year  permits  for 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  stock  at  present  upon  them,  because  there  is  serious 
question  whether  there  Is  not  now  more  stock  than  can  be  carried  permanently 
without  injury  to  the  forest    There  is  also  the  extra  stock  which  has  been 
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taken  care  of  as  a  war  emergency  some  of  which  we  will  not  be  able  to  con* 
tinue,  and  for  that  reason  should  not  be  included  under  five-year  permits. 

Therefore,  I  am  authorizing  the  forester  to  issue  five-year  grazing  permits 
beginning  with  the  season  of  1919  where  the  conditions  warrant  such  action  and 
it  is  desired  by  the  permittees.  'Hie  issuance  of  annual  permits  will  be  con- 
tinued where  reductions  are  necessary  to  Insure  against  overstocking  or  where 
tills  may  be  required  for  any  other  reason.  The  plan  is  progressively  to  bring 
about  a  more  secure  tenure  of  the  grazing  privileges  through  the  issuance  of 
five-year  permits  as  fast  as  this  can  be  done  in  consideration  of  the  various 
public  interests  involved. 

Very  truly,  yours,  D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary, 

Mr.  Graves.  The  Secretary's  letter  deals  with  grazing  fees  only  in 
its  first  two  paragraphs.  The  four  following  paragraphs  deal  with 
the  extension  of  the  policy  of  five-year  permits.  This  letter  makes 
no  promise  regarding  the  possible  change  of  fees.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice has,  however,  indicated  to  the  stocKmen  that  the  policy  would 
be  to  recommend  material  changes  in  the  grazing  fees  only  at  five- 
year  periods  and  has  based  its  five-year  permits  on  that  policy.  Un- 
less such  a  policy  is  adopted  the  five-year  permit  would  lie  little 
more  valuable  than  an  annual  permit,  since  it  would  be  subject  to 
radical  increase  in  charges  at  any  time,  which  charges  might  en- 
tirely upset  the  stockman's  plans.  At  the  time  the  present  fees  were 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  rates  fairly  represented 
the  value  of  the  grazing  privileges  as  compared  with  charges  re- 
ceived for  use  of  private  land.  However,  since  then  prices  have 
advanced  exorbitanth\  A  number  of  our  most  important  national 
forest  States  have  been  seriously  stricken  by  drouth.  The  stockmen 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  most  anything  we  want  to  ask  and  would 
do  so  in  preference  to  sacrificing  their  immature  stock.  The  Forest 
Service  has  not  felt  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation. 
However,  should  such  high  rates  become  established  as  normal 
rather  than  abnormal,  the  Forest  Service  would  feel  justified  in  ac- 
cepting them  as  such  and  in  making  the  proper  relative  advance  in 
grazing  fees  at  the  next  readjustment. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  nobody  wants  to  repudiate  a  contract. 
If  a  contract  was  made,  that  should  stand.  But,  as  you  recall,  when 
we  started  on  this  forest  proposition,  it  was  generally  understood 
and  the  people  were  led  to  believe,  that  it  would  be  made  self-sus- 
taining within  a  very  short  time. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  probably  $3,000,000.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  change  the  policy  in  order  to  bring  about  the  results  desired  and 
anticipated  at  the  time  we  embarked  upon  this  proposition.  This 
seems  to  be  about  the  only  way  at  the  present  time  to  accomplish 
what  was  promised  to  the  people  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Graves.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  privileges  in  the 
national  forest  which  are  quite  free,  especially  to  settlers,  for  which 
we  do  not  make  any  charges. 

I  think  it  is  verv  appropriate  for  the  ccwnmittee  at  the  present  time 
to  consider  also  the  whole  question  of  grazing  on  the  open  public 
domain,  much  of  which  is  adjacent  to  the  national  forests.  There  are 
some  200,000,000  acres  of  open  public  domain  which  is  not  under 
any  regulation,  upon  which  stock  is  grazed  without  any  contFol, 
and  on  a  very  large  part  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  overOTaz- 
ing  that  the  carrying  capacity  for  stock  has  been  reduced  to  xully 
one-half  of  the  normal.    In  many  places  the  overgrazing  has  al- 
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ready  resulted  in  erosion,  which  is  seriously  jeopardizing  the  sta- 
bility of  the  water  resources.  The  proposal  to  put  these  lands  under 
some  sort  of  administration  and  control,  similar  to  that  which  is 
exercised  in  grazing  in  the  national  forest,  has  been  made  repeatedly 
for  the  last  10  or  12  years.  There  have  been  bills  in  Congress  in 
regard  to  it,  and  I  believe  there  is  enough  public  sentiment  in  the 
West  to-day  to  support  some  sort  of  governmental  regulation  of 
these  lands,  with  the  provision,  of  course,  always  for  the  proper 
classification  and  opening  up  oi  lands  suited  to  homesteading  and 
other  home  developments. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  long  has  this  policy  been  in  force  in  the  na- 
tional forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  Since  1905 ;  but  the  public  domain  has  never  been 
placed  under  administration. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  there  was  a  practical  agreement  for 
leasing  legislation  last  year.  I  do  not  remember  what  became  of  it, 
but  I  know  that  some  gentlemen  who  were  very  much  interested  in 
it  undertook  to  secure  some  sort  of  arrangement  with  the  Public 
Lands  Committee  for  reportinj?  out  that  sort  of  legislation,  but 
nothing  apparently  ever  came  of  it. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  It  seems  to.  me  we  have  had  some  bills  pending  in 
relation  to  that  very  subject. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  the  Interior  Department  ob- 
ject to  it  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  now. 

Mr.  RuBBY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  objections  come  from  western 
men  who  use  and  have  had  the  benefit  of  these  ranges  free  for  all 
these  years?    Are  not  they  the  fellows  who  object? 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  lands  located  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  Southwest, 
Arizona  and  in  New  Mexico,  and  practically  all  the  other  Western 
States.    There  are  some  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes;  the  largest  areas  are  in  Nevada,  Arizona^  and 
New  Mexico.  There  are  areas  in  California  and  Oregon,  a  small 
area  in  Washington,  a  considerable  area  in  Idaho,  and  in  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Montana,  and  Utah. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Generally  speaking,  would  they 
compare  favorably  with  your  grazing  lands  for  grazing  purposes? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Generally  speaking,  in  grazing  capacity  they  would 
compare  favorably.  The  problem  of  the  administration  is  consid- 
erably different.  They  are  more  plains  lands.  Many  of  them  are 
without  water.  That  is  one  of  the  diflBculties  to-day.  They  are  not 
imder  administration,  and  no  one  is  putting  in  the  expensive  water 
development  necjBSsary  to  properly  open  them  up  and  use  them.  It 
is  generally  estimated  that  they  are  not  producing  over  50  per 
cent  of  what  they  might  produce.  It  would  cost  considerable  to  put 
them  in  proper  shape,  but  nothing  to  compare  with  their  value,  either 
for  rental  or  livestock  production. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  they  large  tracts? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Yes,  sir ;  generally  they  are. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  they  compare  favorably  w\t\v 
yours? 
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Mr.  Jardine.  In  grazing  capacity.  However,  they  are  suitable 
mainly  for  spring,  fall,  and  winter  range,  while  the  national  forests 
are  primarily  summer  range. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  they  in  proximity  to  yours? 

Mr.  Jardine.  The  areas  adjoining  parts  of  the  national  forest  areas 
are  becoming  less  and  less.  Homesteading  is  crowding  back  to  the 
foothills,  so  that  in  many  cases  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  public 
domain  between  the  forest  and  the  lower*  lands.  In  other  cases 
there  are  millions  of  acres  that  are  practically  desert  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  forests. 

The  Chairman..  As  a  matter  of  economy,  they  should  be  brought 
under  your  jurisdiction,  should  they  not?  They  could  be  handled 
by  you  with  a  great  deal  less  expense  than  they  could  under  another 
department  ? 

Mr.  Gra\'es.  Yes;  because  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  all 
the  trained  men  that  there  are  in  the  Government  service,  skilled  in 
grazing. 

The  Chairman.  At  least,  it  ought  to  be  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  departments? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  should  think  that  it  ought  to  be  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Department. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  more  economical? 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  only  as  far  as  service  is  concerned,  but  because 
that  is  the  logical  thin^. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  We  still  maintain  Government  land  offices  in  these 
sections  where  they  have  these  lands ;  for  instance,  in  Colorado  and 
the  other  places  you  named.  The  only  question  would  be  whether 
they  could  rent  tnose  lands  through  those  land  offices  with  less  ad- 
ministrative expense  to  the  Government  than  through  your  office. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  one  or  the  other.  They 
ouffht  to  be  leased  by  one  of  the  departments. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  I  think  the  nuitter  of  working  out  administra- 
tive machinery  in  handling  them  is  the  easiest  question. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  One  member  of  the  committee  suggests  that  the  little 
fellow  out  there  was  using  these  Government  lands.  That  was  not 
my  understanding.    Who  are  using  the  Government  lands? 

Mr.  Graves.  Y'^ou  mean  the  national  forest  lands? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  No;  the  other. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  lie  means  the  national  forest  lands. 

Mr.  Graves.  Y'^ou  are  referring  to  the  open  public  lands? 

Mt*.  Jardint:.  They  are  more  the  large  men  when  we  consider  the 
area  as  a  whole.  However,  there  are  some  places  where  settlers  use 
the  adjoining  public  lands  for  grazing  their  stock.  It  depends  upon 
the  stage  of  settlement  and  cost  of  development.  Many  of  these 
lands  can  not  be  used  by  other  than  a  large  organization.  Either  the 
Government  would  have  to  develop  them  and  have  them  handled  as 
large  units  by  cooperative  associations  or  groups  of  little  fellows, 
or  it  would  take  a  large  private  operator  to  develop  and  manage 
them. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Didn't  you  state  a  while  ago  that  thousands  of  little 
fellows,  the  settlers,  would  get  the  advantage  under  this  policy  of 
the  Government? 
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Mr.  Graves.  That  is  in  the  national  forest. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  No;  I  mean  the  other.  Tell  me  what  the  situation 
is.  Let  us  say  that  a  big  company  owns  a  pasture  and  in  that  pasture 
are  several  tracts  of  Government  lands.  The  effect  of  giving  them 
the  use  of  that  Government  land  is  to  discourage  the  system  of  put- 
ting that  land  off  the  tax  rolls. 

Mr.  Jardine.  It  is  illegal  to  fence  the  Government  land  without 
permit. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  But  they  have  their  fences  and  roads. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  are  the  laws  in  the  States  with  respect  to 
fencing?     Are  cattle  permitted  to  run  at  large? 

Mr.  Jardine.  Ordinarily  there  are  fencing  laws  in  the  Western 
States  which  require  fencing  of  individual  holdings. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Jardine  spoke  about  placing 
large  sums  of  money  for  developing  water  purposes.  Are  you  using 
some  of  that  money  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  are  making  water  improvements  at  various  places. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Where  you  have  large  areas  avail- 
able for  grazing,  there  is  always  water  available  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity.    Do  you  do  anything  there  with  the  water  supply? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  places  where  we  are  making  some  experi- 
ments to  open  up  lands  that  have  not  been  used  at  all.  There  is  one 
such  place  in  California. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  On  those  areas  there  must  be  some 
water. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  that  supply  is  under  your 
care? 

Mr.  Graves.  Usually. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Wliere  it  is,  are  you  spending 
money  to  protect  that  water  supply  or  improve  it  and  develop  it: 
I  mean  so  as  to  increase  the  supply  of  it  to  cattle  or  sheep  or  goats! 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  places  where  there  is  public  water  used  by 
quite  a  number  of  different  permittees. 

Mr.  Jardine.  In  the  national  forests  a  great  deal  of  improvement 
work  is  done  in  cooperation  with  permittees. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  much 
money  you  are  spending  for  each  one  of  the  items? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  money  is  derived  from  the  general  improvement 
fund.    That  comes  under  another  item  and  will  oe  presented  later. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item,  Mr.  Graves,  No. 
246,  on  page  133 : 

For  the  t)urchase  of  tree  seed,  cones,  and  nursery  stock,  for  seeding  and  tree 
planting  within  national  forests. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  no  change  in  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  been  thinking  about  reducing  that  a 
little. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  was  reduced  several  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  being  done  with  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  the  item  for  planting  on  the  national  forests. 
In  a  number  of  forests  we  conduct  nurseries,  furnishing  stock  for 
planting  on  the  iriore  important  areas,  like  watersheds.     We  are 
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planting  also  on  lands  which  have  been  severely  burned  over  and 
on  which  we  feel  that  we  are  secure  from  fire. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  plant  trees? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  raise  the  nursery  stock? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  raise  nursery  stock.  We  collect  and  grade  the 
seed  and  raise  the  small  trees  and  set  them  out  in  the  forest. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  experimental  work? 

Mr.  Gra\'es.  It  is  partly  experimental.  Much  of  it  is  beyond  the 
experimental  stage.  We  plant  forests  in  places  where  we  can  not 
expect  to  get  natural  production.  We  plant  about  7,000  acres  a  year 
now.    The  work  is  of  increasing  importance. 

The  Chairman.  By  planting  tree^? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  In  Nebraska  we  are  practically  creating 
forests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  What  particular  part  of  Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  sandhills  of  western  Nebraska  we  are  planting 
about  a  section  a  year. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  Do  you  find  them  the  next  year  when  you  go  back  to 
look  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  plantations  have  been  singularly  successful. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  the  planting;  how  is  it  done? 

Mr.  Gra\ib8.  They  are  set  out  in  rows,  usually  8  to  10  feet  apart. 
Where  there  is  more  or  less  brush,  of  course,  the  rows  are  very  irregu- 
lar. The  trees  are  put  out  when  they  are  only  about  two  or  three 
years  old,  and  the  planting  is  done  very  rapidly.  In  our  plantations, 
which  have  passed  beyond  the  purely  experitmental  stage,  success  is 
exceedingly  good.  In  the  Nebraska  forests  there  were  a  great  many 
failures  during  the  first  few  years.  There  is  very  little  failure  now. 
Perhaps  the  best  success  we  have  had  is  in  Michigan,  Montana,  Colo' 
rado,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    What  is  your  acreage  in  Michi 
gan? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  about  1,200  to  1,500  acres  planted,  and  we 
expect  in  a  few  years  to  be  planting  approximated  1,000  acres  a  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Micnigan.  How  much  land,  have  you  in  Michi- 
gan that  you  propose  to  improve  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Probably,  ultimately,  it  will  be  desirable  to  plant 
50,000  to  60,000  acres  on  that  forest,  and  we  are  hoping  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  balance  of  the  Michigan  forests  will  come  in  with  natural 
reproduction. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  planting  per  acre? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  cost  of  planting  forests  is  all  the  way  from  $3  to 
$4  up  to  $12  an. acre,  according  to  the  class,  roughness  of  ground,  dis- 
tance from  transportation,  and  various  other  items  of  cost  that  go 
into  any  operation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  grow  the  trees  in  the  nursery, 
take  them  to  the  place  where  you  are  going  to  plant  them,  and  put 
them  in? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  you  speak  of  the  cost  per 
acre,  do  you  take  into  account  all  the  cost  of  raising  the  trees,  care  of 
nursery,  transplanting,  and  getting  them  into  the  ground? 
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Mr.  Graves.  Everytiiing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  aver- 
age cost  in  one  of  the  previous  years  was  $7  a  thousand  ? 
•  Mr.  Graves.  $7  an  acre. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Seven  cents  apiece  for  the  trees? 

Mr.  Graves.  No.  Seven  mills  apiece.  We  plant  just  about  a 
thousand  to  an  acre,  or  a  little  less.    It  would  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  At  what  age  do  you  transfer  these 
trees? 

Mr.  Graves.  Usually  when  three  years  old;  that  is,  three  years 
from  the  seed.  That  usually  means  that  they  have  been  trans- 
plants for  one  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Using  different  forests,  I  presume, 
depending  on  the  locality  and  soil? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  but  with  very  many  varieties,  after  we  have 
learned  the  trees  which  grow  the  best. 

The  Chair3ian.  How  much  of  the  $145,000  is  to  be  used  for 
planting? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  all  expended  for  planting  and  planting  ex- 
periments. Of  course,  under  planting  I  include  also  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  nurseries. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  for  the  nurseries  and  how  much 
for  the  planting? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  give  that  offhand  without  consulting  the 
book.    Would  you  like  that  inserted  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Allotment  of  funds  under  the  item  for  tree  planting  on  the  national  forests^ 

Planting  investigations  and  general   supervision $23,092 

Forest  nurseries 42, 922 

Planting  work 73,  946 

Seetl  eoUection  and  extraction 5,680 

Total 145,640 

The  Chairman.  We  will  recess  now  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

Forest  Service — Continued. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen   (chairman)   presiding, 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Col.  Graves. 

STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  HENEY  8.  GKAVES,  FOEESTEE  AND  CHIEF 
OF  THE  rOEEST  8EEVICE,  DEFAETHEKT  OF  AGEICTJITTTEE— 
Continaed. 

Mr.  Graves.  On  page  134,  item  247,  "  for  silvicultural,  dendro- 
logical,  and  other  experiments  and  investigations,"  etc.,  an  increase 
of  $75,000  is  requested.  This  increase  may  be  divided  into  three 
general  heads,  each  of  $25,000. 
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The  first  has  to  do  with  the  problem  of  the  present  depletion  of 
the  forests,  wliieh  is  going  on  so  rapidly,  and  tne  need  for  further 
information  in  regard  to  tlie  situation  as  it  really  exists  in  this 
country. 

The  two  most  acute  situations  in  the  country  are,  first,  the  supply 
of  pulpwood  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  news-print  paper. 
Tlie  other  is  the  depletion  of  our  hardwoods,  particularly  the  high- 
grade  hardwoods  such  as  are  used  extensively  by  the  general  wood- 
using  industries — ^those  which  manufacture  vehicles,  furniture, 
agricultural  implements,  and  a  great  variety  of  articles  made  of  oak, 
liickory,  ash,  poplar,  and  walnut.  The  old-growth  timber  in  the 
East  is  going  very  fast.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  draw  for 
most  of  our  uses  on  the  virgin  forests;  that  is,  on  trees  which  are 
150  years  and  over  in  age.  That  is  high-grade  material,  and  it 
comes  chiefly  from  our  original  supplies.  The  old-growth  soft 
woods  have  been  pretty  nnicli  cut  out  in  the  East,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  relatively  small  areas  in  some  of  the  Northern  States  and 
in  the  far  South.  The  old-growth  yellow  pine  has  not  a  very  much 
longer  life.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  of  the  old-growth  trees  are 
fraying  to  be  cut  in  the  near  future,  but  the  larger  bodies  which  go 
to  make  up  quantity  production  are  not  going  to  last  more  than 
about  15  years.  That  is  on  the  testimony  of  the  lumber  manufac- 
turers themselves. 

The  significance  of  this  is  that  the  yellow  pine,  which  heretofore 
has  been  the  controlling  influence  in  the  general  market  for  soft 
timber,  is  giving  way  very  rapidly  to  the  Douglas  fir,  so  that  the 

{prices  of  lumber  are  more  and  more  governed,  even  in  the  East, 
)y  the  prices  of  Douglas  fir. 

Douglas  fir  is  even  being  sold  to-day  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  I  was 
told  the  other  day  that  in  New  York  State  common  2  x  4's  of  Douglas 
fir  were  being  sold,  with  a  $26  freight  rate. 

The  hardwood  situation  is  a  critical  one  for  many  of  our  manu- 
facturing industries,  which  do  not  Imow  what  they  can  look  for- 
ward to  in  the  way  of  supplies.  They  are  coming  to  us  for  infor- 
mation, but  our  information  is  meager.  It  will  be,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  make  a  complete  inventory  or  survey  of  the  forest  resources 
of  the  country  for  anything  like  the  sum  asked,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  assemble  information  as  fast  as  possible  regarding  the  situation 
to  meet  the  demands  that  are  commg  and  to  aid  in  working  out 
the  general  broad  policy  for  bringing  about  better  forest  practices 
throughout  the  country.  That  is  uie  purpose  of  the  first  portion  of 
this  increase  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Graves,  I  noticed  in  reading  the  explanatory 
note  under  this  item  that  the  first  increase  apparently  contemplates 
quite  a  wide  investigation  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
and  other  wood  products,  requirements,  outputs,  domestic  and  ex- 
port markets,  etc.  It  is  quite  clear,  I  thinK,  that  the  amount  of 
money  that  you  have  here  is  not  going  to  permit  of  any  such  investi- 
gation. I  do  not  feel  that  I  would  oe  willing  to  vote  for  an  item 
of  this  sort  unless  it  was  understood  that  it  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  critical  points  of  this  proposition,  the  hardwood  or  pulpwood 
particularly.  There  is  no  use  of  spreading  this  money  out  over  a 
wide  field  because  you  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere,  it  seems  to  me. 
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Mr.  Graves.  L  think  there  is  a  good  deal  that  can  be  assembled 
through  existing  agencies — through  lumber  associations.  State  agen- 
cies, and  others — which  would  not  cost  very  much.  I  think  you  are 
right  in  regard  to  anv  effort  to  spread  so  thin  that  you  would  not 
get  anywhere.  I  would  not  undertake  that.  To  make  a  real  survey 
of  the  whole  United  States,  such  as  was  suggested  when  the  census 
bill  was  before  the  House  committee,  would  cost  several  million 
dollars,  because  that  would  mean  that.  State  by  State,  the  resources 
would  be  surveyed  and  all  of  the  related  problems  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  have  any  hope  of  discovering  new  sources 
of  pulpwood,  or  is  it  rather  a  question  of  cultivation  or  establishment 
of  new  pulp  forests  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  So  far  as  the  pulpwood  problem  is  concerned,  I  feel 
that  we  should  have  assembled  the  information  in  regard  to  the 
situation  as  it  actually  exists  to-day  in  the  East,  and  in  the  Lake 
States,  too,  where  the  principal  source  of  manufacture  has  been.  As 
to  new  sources  of  pulp  supply,  that  is  largely  a  question  of  investi- 
gation in  the  far  West.  We  have  in  the  national  forests  and  in  the 
private  forests  near  them  the  future  supply  of  pulpwood.  That 
mcludes  southeast  Alaska  and  possibly,  ultimately,  if  the  forests  do 
not  all  bum  up,  some  production  from  the  interior  of  Alaska,  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  spruce.  A  great  deal  can  be  done 
through  cooperation  with  existing  agencies.  The  State  agencies  in 
New  York  and  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  West  Virginia,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  and  a  number  of  other  States,  are  gathering  information, 
and  our  part  in  that  would  be  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  and  bring 
this  information  together  for  the  whole  country,  check  it  up,  and 
fill  in  gaps. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  impression  is  that  some  of  these  timber  con- 
cerns are  very  large,  and  some  of  them  may  maintain  quite  large 
investigational  or  research  forces,  and  that  they  have  very  con- 
siderable statistical  material  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  forest 
resources. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  true.  In  the  case  of  the  western  forests  a  good 
deal  of  that  information  is  already  in  our  hands.  In  the  East  such 
organizations  as  the  International  Paper  Co.  have,  as  you  say,  a 
research  organization  and  probably  have  a  good  deal  of  information 
not  only  about  their  own  lands,  but  also  regarding  possible  supplies 
elsewhere  upon  which  they  may  intend  to  draw. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  expect  this  material  to  be  made  available 
to  you,  in  considerable  measure  at  least,  and  that  you  will  collate 
ana  correlate  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  will  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  that  information. 
In  some  other  places,  as  with  hardwoods,  that  would  not  be  the  case. 
At  the  present  time  the  Indiana  hardwood  manufacturers  and  wood 
using  industries  are  extending  out  for  their  supplies  into  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  and  they  are  probably  less  equipped  with 
information  than  any  other  class  of  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  any  thing  being  done  now  in  the  way  of  the 
importation  of  hardwoods? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  very  little  hardwood  imported  except  such 
species  as  do  not  grow  in  this  country,  used  for  rumiture  and  other 
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special  uses.  At  one  time  there  was  some  oak  imported  and  used 
for  railroad  ties,  which  was  brought  over  from  Korea,  I  think  it  was, 
through  the  Japanese,  but  that  was  more  of  a  trial  shipment,  I 
think,  than  anytning  else. 

Our  country  is  going  to  be  drawn  on  for  hardwoods  by  western 
Europe  when  they  get  into  a  condition  to  purchase  lumber.  Already 
some  of  our  higher  grade  hardwoods  are  being  shipped  abroad. 
Western  Europe  is  going  to  look  to  Bussia,  Finland,  and  Scandinavia 
for  their  supplies  of  ordinary  soft  wood.  For  hardwoods  they  will 
look  to  us.  So  we  can  look  for  a  drain  on  our  hardwood  supply  from 
Europe  just  as  fast  as  Uiey  can  finance  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  does  this  line  of  activity  differ 
from  that  carried  on  at  the  Madison  laboratory?  The  note  states, 
"To  investigate  the  many  economic  problems  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,"  etc. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  a  question  of  the  economic  aspects  rather  than 
the  technical  aspects. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  laboratory  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Graves.  No  ;  the  laboratory  at  Madison  is  the  only  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  second  portion  refers  to  the  forest  investigations 
and  the  studies  which  we  are  making  in  the  growth  of  the  different 
trees,  the  possible  yield  per  acre  under  different  methods  of  cutting, 
the  methods  of  cutting  so  as  to  secure  natural  reproduction,  and 
similar  questions.  Forestry  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  this  country. 
We  have  a  number  of  experimental  stations  in  the  national  forests 
where  we  are  making  the  studies,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  addi- 
tional information  urgently  needed  about  the  growth,  reproduction, 
and  methods  of  treating  forests  as  applied  to  the  Government  lands. 
There  is  also  great  demand  for  investigations  outside  the  public  prop- 
erty. Take,  tor  example,  the  problem  of  southern  pine.  The  old 
timber  is  going  very  rapidly.  The  question  which  is  immediately 
asked  when  we  urge  the  conserving  of  the  young  trees  and  the  use  of 
methods  that  will  encourage  reproduction  is,  How  fast  will  the  trees 
grow?  Will  it  pay  us  to  hold  this  land  if  we  have  some  young  trees 
on  it ;  and  if  so,  how  can  we  cut  our  timber  in  a  practical  way  so  that 
we  can  encourage  the  young  growth  and  make  it  worth  while  to  pro- 
tect it  from  fire  afterwards? 

It  is  that  class  of  studies  which  are  included  in  this  item. 

We  are  endeavoring  also,  in  connection  with  hardwoods,  to  perfect 
our  technical  information  in  order  effectively  to  encourage  small 
owners  of  woodlands,  farmers,  and  others  to  plant  hardwood  trees 
such  as  walnut,  ash,  hickory,  oak,  and  trees  of  that  kind,  which  have 
a  large  value,  and  to  handle  their  woodlands  intelligently. 

A  part  of  this  proposed  increase  would  be  used  in  connection  with 
our  own  experimental  stations  in  the  national  forest  and  a  part  of  it 
in  connection  with  the  studies  in  the  East,  outside  the  national  forests. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  experimental  stations  have 
you? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  six  stations.  Thev  consist  of  a  headquarters 
building  or  two  at  a  point  selected  to  sliow  typical  conditions  in 
some  region.  For  example,  we  have  one  just  north  of  the  Columbia 
Kiver,  m  the  State  of  Washington,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
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Douglas<fir  region ;  and  already,  as  a  result  of  the  studies  there,  we 
have  definitely  determined  how  the  Douglas-fir  stands  should  be  cut 
in  order  to  get  reproduction,  information  that  was  not  known  five 
or  six  years  ago.  We  were  in  the  dark  or  guessing  at  it,  and  we 
were  making  some  mistakes  until  the  experimental  work  settled  the 
methods. 

Mr.  Andersox.  Is  there  any  considerable  reforestation  being  un- 
dertaken by  private  concerns  now  t 

Mr.  Graves.  Very  little  in  the  way  of  actual  planting.  There  ai-e 
some  water  companies,  mining  companies,  and  wealthy  individuals 
who  are  undertaking  it.  In  some  instances  paper  companies  are  be- 
ginning systematic  reforestation.  One  of  the  very  large  paper  com- 
panies m  Canada  is  undertaking  reforestation  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  large  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  it  is  several  thousand  acres  a  year  which  they 
expect  to  plant.  They  are  establishing  substantial  nurseries.  That 
is  the  Laurentide  Paper  Co.  They  have  reached  the  conclusion  that, 
as  a  permanent  industry,  with  a  very  expensive  plant  and  large  in- 
vestments in  mills,  waterpower  development,  and  so  on,  it  is  the  best 
economy  to  reforest  wherever  the  natural  reproduction  is  not  fol- 
lowing. They  feel  that  it  is  going  to  be  more  economical  in  the  long 
run  to  plant  in  the  more  accessible  portions  of  their  forests  as  they 
are  cut  over,  instead  of  bringing  in  timber  from  long  distances,  say 
25,  35,  or  40  years  from  now. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  a  more  feasible  proposi- 
tion for  the  paper  companies  than  for  some  other  industries,  because 
paper  lumber  can  be  cut  when  it  is  quite  small. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  and  also  because  the  paper  manufacture!^,  on 
account  of  the  large  investments,  must  be  on  a  more  permanent 
basis.  A  sawmill,  compared  with  a  paper  mill,  represents  a  rela- 
tively small  investment,  and  the  value  can  be  usually  depreciated  in 
a  relatively  small  time.  This  can  not  be  done  with  a  paper  mill, 
so  the  question  resolves  itself  into  the  permanency  of  ownei^ship. 
Those  who  have  permanent  interests  in  the  lands,  like  mining  com- 
panies, would  hold  the  lands  because  of  their  mineral  value,  and  they 
are  interested  in  growing  trees  on  the  surface  for  their  own  use. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  mining  companies  and  private  water 
companies  are  going  into  forestation.  They  can  possibly  charge  off 
some  of  the  expense  of  holding  the  land  to  other  uses,  and  incidentally 
they  raise  trees  both  because  they  conserve  the  watershed  and  he- 
cause  they  can  in  the  long  run  get  some  income  froni  them.  So 
those  are  the  first  enterprises  which  are  chiefly  interested. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  the 
quality  of  the  soil  in  the  South  on  the  southern  tiniberlands  from 
which  the  timber  has  been  cut?  There  has  been  an  immense  cutting 
of  timber  in  the  South  in  the  last  few  years.  What  is  the  quality  of 
the  soil  that  is  left,  generally  speaking? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  soil  which  is  suitable  for 
agriculture,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  which  is  very  meager. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  top  soil  is  leached  out  it  is  unproductive  and  is 
never  going  to  be  permanently  cultivated.  People  may  try  it,  but  in 
the  long  run  a  great  deal  of  it  is  land  that  is  going  to  be  chiefly  valu- 
able for  trees  and  will  ultimately  revert  to  trees. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  the  southern  climate  trees  grow 
more  rapidly,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  a  good  field  for  reforesting. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  certain  pines  that  grow  very  rapidly.  There 
is  Loblolly  pine,  often  called  Isorth  Carolina  pine,  that  grows  as 
rapidly  as  the  western  Douglas  fir.  In  the  far  South,  in  certain  loca- 
tions the  longleaf  pine  and  also  the  slash  pine  grow  very  rapidly. 
There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  forestry  enterprises  with  that 
very  rapid  growing  slash  pine  or  longleaf  pine,  which  can  be  used  for 
turpentine  when  it  is  23  or  24  yeai-s  old,  and,  if  the  right  kind  of 
methods  are  used,  a  continuous  production  can  be  taken  from  it  for 
25  or  30  years  without  weakening  the  tree,  as  is  done  in  France. 

Mr.  McLalghlin  of  Michigan.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  our  Southern 
States  where  so  much  timber  is  being  cut,  especially  from  land  which 
is  not  very  good  for  agriculture,  reforestation  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  next  part  of  this  item  is  the  proposal  that  I  have 
for  that,  sir.  That  is  the  third  part  of  this  increase  and  is  primarily 
for  cooperation.  We  have  one  man  now  in  the  South.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  fellow.  He  has  been  well  trained  in  forestry 
and  has  also  had  very  long  experience  in  lumbering.  He  is  working 
with  the  different  owners,  studying  with  them  the  possibilities  of 
forestry,  investigating  their  economic  problems,  and  pointing  out  to 
them  the  possibilities  for  the  practical  handling  of  their  lands  for 

flowing  trees.  There  are  many  places  in  the  South  where,  even 
rom  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  investor  to-day,  it  will  pay  to 
hold  lands  covered  with  second  growth  and  to  encourage  a  regrowth 
on  those  areas  which  is  not  covered  to-day. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But,  largely  and  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, individuals  Avill  not  go  into  that  reforesting.  It  takes  too  long. 
An  individual  buys,  for  instance,  in  the  southern  countries  for  the 
timber;  and  he  manufactures  it  and  gets  out  just  as  soon  as  the  tim- 
ber is  gone.  He  does  not  buy  with  the  idea  that  the  land  was  very 
valuable,  and  he  sells  the  land  for  anything  he  can  get.  It  is  prac- 
tically so  with  the  company  that  was  organized  to  operate  on  that 
land.  When  the  timber  is  gone  the  company  goes  out  of  existence 
and  they  quit,  and  for  the  reason  you  have  stated,  that  it  takes  a  long 
time  for  tne  trees  to  grow,  and  the  individual  will  not  undertake  to 
go  into  that  proposition  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  land  while 
the  trees  are  growing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  might  encourage  some  of  them 
to  take  it  up,  but  my  impression  is  that  you  will  not  get  very  far. 
It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  public  in  those  States  ought 
to  do  it ;  they  might  be  encouraged  by  your  bureau  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Grav-es.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  public  aspect  to  it,  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  either  practical,  necessary,  or  desirable  that  the  public 
should  undertake  the  whole  problem.  I  thing  a  great  deal  can  be 
accomplished  through  systematic  fire  protection  and  right  methods 
of  cutting. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Fire  protection  is  only  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  timber  until  the  time  comes  for  cutting  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  feel  that  there  should  be  fire  protection  of  the  young 
trees  as  well;  and  that  would  be  practical  under  such  systems  as 
we  are  already  inaugurating  in  a  number  of  States.     The  States 
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themselves  must  participate  in  the  fire-protective  work.  We  are 
^ing  to  stop  the  destruction  by  fire  and  other  causes.  There  .will 
follow  an  immense  amount  of  young  growth  which  will  come  on 
and  furnish  growth  for  the  future. 

I  believe  tnat  with  the  cooperative  enterprise,  the  recognition  of 
the  practical  consideration  of  taxation,  and  other  things,  we  can 
in  the  long  run  bring  about  an  immense  amount  of  forest  renewal. 
The  educational  work  or  cooperative  work  we  do  would  not  be 
merely  to  persuade  some  lumber  operator,  who  has  bought  some  land 
and  expects  to  go  out  in  15  years,  to  develop  forestry.  We  would 
j^ot  expect  that.  We  have  got  to  begin  at  the  oeginning.  The  result 
of  this  work  will  be  the  development  of  general  interest  in  this 
whole  problem  and  bring  about  State  legislation  to  prevent  fires 
and  secure  constructive  practices  of  forestry  which,  taken  all  together, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  many  States  are  purchasing  land  and  reforest- 
ing it? 

Air.  Graves.  I  think  there  are  probably  15  or  16. 

Mr.  Jones.  About  how  many  States  in  the  Union  have  a  condition 
Inhere  they  ought  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  Practically  every  State  that  has  natural  forest  condi- 
tions. I  believe  that  even  Ohio  ought  to  acquire  some  forests  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  a  rough  country  where  the  forests  are 
rapidly  deteriorating  every  year.  These  would  constitute  a  center 
of  cooperation  and  as  demonstration  grounds,  places  from  which  the 
public  could  work  with  private  owners  and  perhaps  make  a  tre- 
mendous step  in  advance  tnroughout  the  region. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  objection  nave  these  States  made,  if  you  have 
had  any  correspondence  oi"  conference  with  them  on  it,  as  to  why 
they  do  not  start  propaganda  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  has  usually  been  inertia.  The  public  does  not 
realize  the  importance  of  it.  They  look  on  it  somewhat  as  a  private 
individual  does — ^that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  trees  and  that,  if 
they  do  not  do  it  this  year,  the  consequence  will  not  be  serious;  so 
they  let  it  go  and  nothing  happens. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
force  them  to  act  ?  * 

Mr.  Graves.  Tlie  Federal  Government  can  not  force  them  to  act. 
I  think  the  Federal  Government  could  act  as  a  stimulus,  a  clearing 
house  of  information,  and  guide;  and  it  could,  through  such  meas- 
ures perhaps  as  our  cooperative  fire  protection,  stimulate  action  by 
the  States  by  making  cooperative  contributions  from  the  Government 
contingent  on  wise  and  effective  action  by  the  States. 

Mr.  McLaughmn  of  Michigan.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  South, 
where  they  are  cutting  timber  so  fast,  some  of  the  land  may  be  good 
for  practical  agriculture  and  that  some  of  it  which  may  be  taken  up 
for  agriculture  may  not  be  suitable  for  that  purpose,  at  least  in  a 
profitable  way.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  if  those  States 
would  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  States  and  acquire  some  of 
that  poorer  land  that  is  good  for  forestry  and  use  it  for  reforesting 
and  not  permit  it  to  be  put  to  agricultural  use,  because  it  will  be  an 
ultimate  failure  if  they  attempt  to  use  it  for  agricultural  purpases. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  know  the  Federal  Gt>vemment  by  its  studies  and 
cooperation  does  wish  to  point  that  out. 
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Mr,  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes;  but  not  to  do  the  work  in  con- 
nection with  it,  because  it  is  of  such  importance  and  interest  to  the 
State  itself  that  it  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  do  it.  Years  ago  in 
Michigan  there  were  great  pine  forests.  Private  paities  acquii-ed 
the  land,  and  their  first  cut  was  only  of  the  very  best  pine  timber, 
because  that  was  all  for  which  there  was  a  market.  Then,  after  that 
cutting,  they  let  the  land  go  back  to  the  State  for  taxes.  The  State, 
instead  of  holding  that  land  (because  there  was  still  a  lot  of  good 
timber  on  it  that  later  came  into  the  market),  provided  a  way  for 
selling  it.  It  was  bought,  and  the  time  that  elapsed  allowed  the 
land  to  improve;  the  timber  increased  in  size,  and  the  market  for 
timber  changed  so  that  the  poor  timber  found  a  market.  That  laud 
was  sold  by  the  State,  after  it  had  been  acquired  for  taxes,  and  the 
new  purchaser  cleaned  off  what  was  good,  and  then  let  it  go  back  to 
the  State  again  for  taxes,  and  we  lost  all  the  timber  again. 

Xow,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  condition  exists  in  many  places  in 
the  South,  with  reference  to  the  lighter  land ;  and  if  they  would  profit 
by  the  experience  of  our  State,  for  instance,  after  the  first  cutting, 
when  they  have  a  chance  to  get  the  land  through  the  lapse  of  taxe??* 
they  ought  to  hold  it  and  have  forest  reservations  there. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  supply  increasing  or  de- 
creasing? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  supply  of  timber  is  being  depleted  very  rapidly* 
and  the  supply  of  merchantable  timber,  takmg  it  as  a  whole  in  the 
United  States,  is  losing  ground  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  To  Avhat  extent? 

Mr.  Gravies.  I  think  that  the  growth  is  pix)bably  less  than  one- 
thii*d  of  the  use  and  loss,  measured  in  terms  of  merchantable  timber. 
I  am  speaking  of  growth  which  will  produce  trees  of  a  quality  and 
character  that  ultimately  could  be  sawed,  and  not  of  mere  cubic  feet 
of  wood.  The  difficulty  is  that  our  second  growth,  which  a)mes  up 
naturally  under  fire  and  abuse,  is  of  such  a  Tow  grade  that  there  are 
great  areas  of  the  country  covered  with  second  growth  of  little 
potential  value.  It  is  low  grade  in  character,  and  crooked,  and 
never  will  make  anything  of  value. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  next  item,  248,  "  For  estimating  and  ap- 
praising timber  and  other  resources  on  the  national  forests,'*  etc.,  an 
increase  of  $45,000. 

Mr.  Graves.  This  increase  is  in  part  for  appraisals  of  timber  for 
sales  which  are  coming  on.  About  $20,000  of  the  increivse  will  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  item  was  formerly  $100,000,  and  was 
reduced  to  $80,000  during  the  war  because  the  demand  for  new  sales 
of  timber  fell  off  so  rapidly  that  we  did  not  need  the  money.  The 
demand  for  timber  is  increasing  again  and  we  have  alreadv  a  good 
many  different  tracts  of  land  wliich  have  got  to  be  examined,  cruised, 
and  appraised  l)efore  sale^  can  be  made.  Southeast  Alaska  presents 
one  of  the  most  interesting  fields  for  new  development  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  paper  phmts.  There  are  there  splendid  opportunities 
for  water-power  development.  The  spruce  and  hemlock  grow  there 
in  great  abundance,  in  heavy  stands,  and  accessible  to  water.  Thei'e 
is  offered  one  of  the  best  opportunities  in  the  country  for  large 
development.  We  have  now  very  little  information  of  sufficiently 
exact  character  to  make  sales  now,  and  that  would  be  one  of  the 
places  where  we  would  make  impoitant  tiuiber  surveys. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  increased 
business? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  As  an  illustration  of  the  increased  busi- 
ness, already  this  year  our  receipts  are  running  about  $160,000  ahead 
of  last  year,  which  shows  the  activities  in  the  lumber  industry. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  some  of  these  other  items  you 
told  us  you  employed  a  lot  of  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  this  very 
estimating  and  appraising  of  the  timber  for  sales. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  they  not  do  it  under  the  other 
appropriations  without  having  this  money  for  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  these  surveys  are  for  important  sales  and 
the  new  sales  of  large  bodies  of  timber.    They  involve  special  crewa 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Every  sale  is  important,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  should  not  have  used  that  word  in  that  connectioB. 
lliere  is  an  immense  number  of  small  sales,  whose  appraisal  is 
handled  by  our  local  officers,  who  have  miscellaneous  other  duties 
also.  The  item  in  question  provides  for  appraising  timber  in 
hirge  sal^,  where  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  regular  organized  crew 
to  si)end  the  entire  season  going  over  and  mapping  the  ground, 
cruising,  and  determining  the  amount  and  value  of  timber. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  you  make  these  sales  is 
(he  timber  cut  clean  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir ;  usually  not ;  but  the  timber  is  always  desig- 
nated for  cutting.  In  cases  wnere  the  trees  can  be  selected  here  and 
there,  every  tree  that  is  to  be  taken  out  is  marked.  Where  is  cer- 
tain stands  in  the  Northwest,  such  as  the  heaviest  white  pine  and 
the  Douglas  fir  the  trees  are  all  about  the  same  size  and  about  the 
same  age,  it  is  impossible  to  make  selective  cutting.  There  we  cut 
clear  in  blocks  or  patches;  otherwise,  if  you  left  individual  trees 
standing,  they  would  be  blown  over.  Provision  is,  of  course,  made 
ill  the  location  of  those  areas  for  leaving  blocks  of  trees  which  will 
stand  in  order  to  seed  up  the  ground. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  clear, 
but  a  portion  of  the  stand  is  left,  amounting  from  the  standpoint 
of  actual  quantity  of  timber,  to  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  mer- 
chantable volume,  but  a  larger  percentage  of  the  individual  trees, 
because  those  which  are  left  are  small  or  of  the  middle  size,  while 
the  mature  and  older  trees  are  cut. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  notice  you  have  a  great  many  employees  with  dif- 
ferent titles.  I  can  usually  tell  by  the  title  what  character  of  work 
the  employee  does.  There  may  be  some  of  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee who  may  not  know  what  a  xylotomist  is,  and  for  their  in- 
formation I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  what  a  xylotomist  is.  It 
appears  among  the  list  of  employees  on  page  131. 

Mr.  Graves.  A  xylotomist  is  a  civil  service  designation  which  I 
hope  before  we  g^t  through  we  can  get  changed.     He  must  be  a 

trained  micrOscopist,  who 

Mr.  RuBBY.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Gra\t».  The  man  who  who  holds  this  position  has  been  study- 
ing the  structure  of  wood.  He  is  an  expert  in  cutting  slides  and 
examining  the  structure  of  wood  under  the  microscope. 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  tell  Mr.  Rubey  that  the  difference  between  a 
microscopist  and  a  xylotomist  is  $900. 
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Mr.  Graves.  I  might  insert  in  the  record  that  the  work  this  man 
is  doing  is  of  very  real,  practical  value,  because  he  is  making  these 
studies  in  connection  with  the  study  of  our  strength  tests.  We  want 
to  know  why  woods  fail  under  different  stresses,  and  to  determine 
that  we  examine  the  wood  after  it  has  been  tested  and  learn  the 
effect  on  the  structure. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  supposed  the  laboratory  at 
Madison  was  doing  that. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Mr.  Rubey  has  exhibited  his  ignorance  here,  and 
I  want  to  get  in  the  same  class  with  him.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  '^silviculture"  and  "dendrology,"  on  page  134? 

Mr.  Graves.  "  Silviculture  "  is  a  technical  term  for  forest  produc- 
tion, forest  growth  and  culture.  That  is  a  general  term  which  we 
apply  to  measures  for  natural  reproduction,  replanting,  or  other 
work  that  looks  to  the  continuance  of  the  forests.  "Dendrology" 
is  a  term  applied  to  the  study  of  an  individual  tree  or  species,  as 
contrasted  with  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  whole  forest. 
It  is  rather  the  botanical  side,  contrasted  with  the  forestry  side. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  hear  you  on  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  next  item  is  on  page  136,  item  249,  "  For  other 
miscellaneous  forest  investigations,"  etc.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
riequested  increase  of  $25,640  is  to  aid  in  the  bringing  about  of  bet- 
ter public  sentiment  in  the  national  forest  districts  regarding  our 
protective  work.  I  have  been  very  much  concerned  by  the  large 
number  of  man-caused  fires  in  the  forests.  Lightning,  of  course,. 
is  something  that  we  can  not  control,  but  carelessness  m  the  woods- 
is  something  which  should,  in  the  long  run,  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. We  can  stop  the  man-caused  fires  in  two  ways.  One  is  by 
law  enforcement  and  the  other  is  by  a  better  public  sentiment. 

The  law  enforcement  we  are  taking  care  of  through  our  regular 
organization  and  through  the  local  departments,  and  we  have  already 
gained  a  good  deal  in  that  direction.  For  example,  in  California 
this  past  season  there  were  over  200  convictions  for  starting  forest 
fires  in  the  national  forests  through  carelessness  or  otherwise,  and 
the  result  of  that  action  has  been  widespread  and  very  beneficial. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  improving  public  sentiment  in  the  different  regions,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  attached  to  each  of  my  district  headquarters  a 
man  who  can  handle  that  side  of  the  work.  It  is  a  question  of 
public  education  in  meeting  with  organizations  of  all  kinds  and 
getting  out  informational  matter,  pictures,  exhibits,  and  things 
of  that  kind.  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  schools  so  that  the 
children  in  the  schools  will  learn  something  of  the  value  of  the 
forests  and  the  need  for  care  of  them.  That  would  take  a  large 
part  of  the  proposed  increase. 

I  would  like  also  a  small  addition,  a  little  over  $3,000,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  maps.  We  have  our  maps  photolithographed  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  a  little  more  money  is  required  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  item  250,  "For  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads,  trails,  bridges,  fire  lanes,"  etc.? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  is  an  item  for  various  improvements  in  the  na- 
tional forests. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  outside  of  the  percentage  allowed  for- 
roads  ? 
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Mr.  Gkaves.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  for  improvements  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  road  fund,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  a  special  road  fund,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  include  roads  in  this  item? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  the  wording  which  has  always  been  there,  and 
I  think  it  is  desirable  to  leave  it,  because  very  frequently  there  are 
small  stretches  of  a  road  which  a  few  men  could  handle  and  under 
this  appropriation  they  have  authority  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  permanent  appropria- 
tion that  would  be  available  for  roads  and  trails  in  the  forests  next 
year? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  two  items,  one  of  $1,000,000,  under  section- 
8  of  the  Federal-aid  road  act,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  and 
$3,000,000  under  the  amendment  to  that  act  passed  last  year,  making 
altogether  $4,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  Post  Office  appropriation  act? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  The  work  of  building  roads  is  being  han- 
dled by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Boads  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  in  your  report  that  you  refer  to  the  10" 
per  cent  item. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  should  have  added  that  also.  Ten  per  cent  of  our 
receipts  are  available  for  roads  in  the  national  forests,  which  makes 
about  $450,000  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  gross  receipts,  including  those  for 
grazing  privileges? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  the  gross  receipts,  which  amount  to  about 
$4,450,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  10  per  cent  goes  to  the  States? 

Mr.  Graves.  Twenty-five  per  cent  goes  to  the  States  and  is  spent 
bv  them  for  roads  or  schools. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  the  States  get  more  than 
that? 

Mr.  Graves.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  is  expended  by  the 
department  itself  in  the  construction  of  roads,  and  tliese  other  items 
come  under  the  Federal-aid  road  act. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then,  the  States  get  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  original  Federal  aid  road  act,  section  8,  it  was 
provided  that  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  those  forests  in 
which  the  road  projects  are  located  should  be  set  aside  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Micnigan.  Before  we  had  any  road  act  the 
law  provided  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  timber  should  go  to  the  States  for  certain  purposes,  for  roads  and 
schools. 

Mr.  Graves.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Micnigan.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Did  they  not  get  another  percen- 
tage for  something  else? 

Mr.  Graves.  Ten  per  cent  was  appropriated  later  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  within  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  thought  the  States  got  something 
besides  the  25  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir ;  I  am  right  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  clear  exactly  what  is  to  be  deducted 
from  your  receipts.    There  is  10  per  cent  for  building  roads  t 

Mr.  Graves.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  receipts  for  the  construction  of 
roads  bv  the  Government;  25  per  cent — — 

The  Chairman.  That  is  paid  to  the  State? 

Mr.  Graves.  Is  appropriated  to  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  For  roads  or  schools? 

Mr.  Graves.  For  roads  or  schools. 

The  Chairman.  What  else? 

Mr.  Graves.  Another  10  per  cent  from  those  forests  in  which  the 
road  projects  are  located  is  set  aside  in  the  Treasury  as  against  the 
appropriation  under  section  8  of  the  Federal  aid  road  act. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  there  not  some  direction  to  you 
as  to  how  you  shall  use  the  10  per  cent  fund  for  road  building?  Are 
they  such  roads  as  you  want  for  your  exclusive  use  or  such  roads  as 
may  be  maintained  for  general  use? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  recall  the  wording  of  the  act,  but  the  thought 
behind  it  was  that  the  roads  built  within  the  national  forests  would 
necessarily  help  in  the  development  of  the  community,  and,  of 
course,  we  are  using  the  money  in  that  spirit. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  you  will  find  those  provisions  on 
page  297  of  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  under  this  item 
is  used  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  in  the  national 
forests  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  About  $100,000  of  it  was  used  in  the  last  fiscal  ^ear 
for  road  and  trail  construction.  This  was  in  addition  to  mainte- 
nance. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  any  of  it  used  for  new  construction? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  about  $100,000.  This  year  we  are  doing  our  new 
construction  of  roads  and  trails  primarily  from  the  other  item, 
and  under  item  250  we  are  endeavoring  to  catch  up  with  the  urgent 
demand  for  telephone  lines  and  other  improvements. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  any  of  this  item 
is  used  for  new  construction? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  year  probably  very  little  of  it.  The  design  was 
to  have  the  new  construction  taken  care  of  chiefly  from  the  other 
fund,  but  some  trails  will  have  been  built  in  connection  with  the 
general  improvement  fund. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  character  of  roads  were  built:  were  there  many 
different  types,  or  are  you  using  the  word  "  trails '  generally  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  word  "trails"  refers  to  the  trails  built  in  the 
forests  primarily  for  purposes  of  fire  protection  and  to  open  up  and 
make  the  foreste  accessible.  Those  are  the  horse  trails.  The  roads 
are  well-graded,  gravel  roads.  They  are  built,  at  least  as  far  as  all 
the  major  projects  are  concerned,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.    We  are  not  building  paved  roads. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  does  it  cost  you  a  mile  to  build  them  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  riin  all  the  way  from  $2,000  to  $20,000  a  mile. 
I  have  in  mind  one  section  of  road  in  the  State  of  Washington,  which 
goes  through  a  very  heavy  timber  and  is  of  heavy  construction,  which 
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to-day  would  cost  $20,000  a  mile,  but  that  is  not  a  paved  road ;  it  is 
a  dirt  road. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  you  deduct  the  value  of  the  stumpage  that  you  cut 
oflf  of  these  rights  of  vray  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  would  go  into  a  separate  item. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  cost  of  cutting  the  rignts  of  way,  the  cost  of  fell- 
ing the  treea  in  the  rights  of  way,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000 
a  mile. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  for  the  entire  cost  of  construction. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  salvage  you  got  out  of  the  stumpage  is  not  de- 
ducted, is  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  No.  I  suppose  when  you  come  to  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
he  Roads  that  Mr.  McDonald  will  go  into  the  details  regarding  the 
forest  roads  and  the  cost  of  construction  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  your  statement  of  receipts  from  stumpage  sold  from 
any  of  this  land,  nave  you  given  credit  for  stumpage  that  was  taken 
off  of  these  roads? 

Mr.  Graves.  Everything  that  is  sold  in  the  national  forests  is 
shown  in  the  item  of  receipts. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  actual  cost  to  the  Government  for  construct- 
ing this  road  would  be  the  $20,000  less  what  you  got  for  the  timber 
through  these  rights  of  way? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  the  average  price  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  cost  of  one  road  was  $20,000  a  mile? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  $5,000  or  $10,000  a  mile  is  the  average  cost  of 
these  mountain  roads. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  those  States  where  they  have  improvement  dis- 
tricts, or  where  there  is  a  bond  issue  and  they  want  to  join  up  in 
order  to  build  roads  in  the  State,  you  cooperate  in  the  State  move- 
ment, do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  The  Federal  aid  road  act  is  a  cooperative  act, 
and  there  is  cooperation  in  each  State  in  these  roads.  In  the  amend- 
ment to  the  act  last  year,  carrying  further  appropriations,  the  ques- 
tion of  cooperation  is  made  discretionary.  So  that,  where  roads  are 
entirely  within  the  forests  and  are  more  important  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  to  a  community,  the  Government  may  build  the  entire 
road  without  cooperation. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  any  part  of  the  $550,000  asked  for  here  used  for 
the  work  contemplated  by  thai  miscellaneous  item  of  $1,000,000, 
on  page  271  of  this  report,  that  we  pass  every  year? 

Mr.  Graves.  No  ;  that  is  entirely  for  fire  emergency. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  entirely  a  question  of  fighting  fires  and  fire 
suppression. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  does  not  include  fire  lanes,  telephone  lines,  and  all 
those  things  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No.  In  connection  with  fire  suppression,  there  might 
be  some  lanes  built  around  the  fire  which,  in  short  sections,  might 
serve  afterward ;  but  they  are  not  built  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  money  is  used  for  building 
fences? 

Mr.  Graves.  About  $77,000  for  fences,  altogether.  That  includes 
$29,000  for  fences  here  and  there  on  boundaries  designed  to  control 
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the  stock.  We  have  a  ^reat  many  places  where  we  really  have 
trouble  with  trespass,  which  we  find  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
prevent  until  we  are  able  to  put  drift  fences  here  and  there  along 
the  boundary,  and  the  other  $48,000 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  trespassing  of  the 
animals? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  but  we  want  to  keep  the  stock  off  the  national 
forests^  and  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  keeping  them  off  the  forests,  not  from 
the  farms  and  cultivated  lands? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  places  where  there  is  grazing  land  border- 
ing the  forests,  where  the  tendency  is  for  outside  stock  to  drift  onto 
the  forest..  It  is  impracticable  to  keep  range  riders  on  the  bound- 
ary lines  all  the  time,  which  is  about  the  only  way  you  can  keep 
them  off  unless  you  build  fences  here  and  there. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  do  you  not  want  them  to  go 
into  the  forests  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  not  permitted  to  go  on.  They  overstock 
the  land. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  are  grazing  on  public 
lands  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Either  on  public  Jand  or  private  land. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  bulk  of  this  increase  is  to  be  used  for 
buildinff  fences? 

Mr.  Graves.  Fully  half  of  this  increase  would  be  used  for  fences. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  are  we  going  to  justify  the  constantly  in- 
creasing expenditures  for  range  improvements  without  any  increase 
in  the  grazing  returns? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  the  justification  for  that  would  be  that  in 
many  instances  we  shall  have  to  take  stock  off  of  the  forests  unless 
we  do  make  some  improvements.  There  are  conditions  where,  with- 
out fences,  the  stock  can  not  be  controlled  and  the  lands  are  becom- 
ing overstocked ;  or  the  cattle  drift  upon  the  summer  range  too  early 
in  the  spring  and  injure  it.  It  is  in  such  circumstances  a  question, 
in  order  to  protect  the  forest,  of  either  taking  off  the  stock  or  put- 
ting in  some  drift  fences. 

In  other  instances  there  are  areas  where  we  could  undoubtedly 
put  on  an  increased  number  of  stock  with  drift  fences.  Mr.  Jardine 
has  estimated  that  with  these  improvements  we  could  add  to  the 
present  number  of  stock  about  18,000  head  of  cattle  and  about  56.000 
head  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  added  revenue  would  that  bring? 

The  Chairman.  About  $15,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  At  what  expense? 

Mr.  Anderson.  $100,000. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  would  be  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Jardine.  That  is  the  increase  that  we  estimate  we  can  take 
care  of  by  a  better  handling  of  the  stock  and  by  opening  up  new 
areas.  This  increase  will  be  used  largely  to  take  care  of  the  stock, 
which  must  be  removed  from  areas  now  overgrazed.  It  simply 
means  we  are  oversold.  We  are  behind  our  sales.  Part  of  the  ex^ 
penditure  will  be  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  largre  reductions  in 
stock.  I  tried  to  make  clear  this  mornina:  that  a  4  per  c^nt  reduc- 
tion would  perhaps  be  the  minimum  limit,  and  that  would  amount 
*-  -^proximately  $100^000  reduction  in  grazing  fees  annually. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  increase  the  fees  you  would  probably  ac- 
complish a  reduction  without  much  difficulty. 

Mr.  Jardine.  It  depends,  of  course,  on  the  increase.  If  you  in- 
crease them  beyond  the  limit  of  economic  production,  there  would 
I'esult  a  decrease  in  stock.  You  might  increase  them  beyond  their 
actual  value  and  not  produce  a  decrease,  because  in  some  cases  there 
are  salable  crops  on  lands  which  would  be  unsalable  without  this 
grazing,  and  the  men  would  have  to  pay  the  excess  grazing  fee  out 
of  their  income  from  those  crops  rather  than  go  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  keep  them  off  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Jaroine.  We  do  not  keep  them  off.  That  is  the  trouble.  Let 
me  cite  one  case  that  I  examined  this  last  summer  in  Nevada :  A  large 
area  of  foothill  and  desert  adjoins  the  forest.  Stock  drift  onto  the 
forest.  The  range  is  in  extremely  bad  condition,  and  we  would  have 
to  have  one  rider  for  every  mile  on  duty  24  hours  a  day  to  keep  the 
stock  off. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  per  mile  to  build  a  fence? 

Mr.  Jardine.  The  cost  approximately  is  about  $150  a  mile  on  an 
average. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  1,600  miles  now.  How  many  miles 
would  be  required  to  fence  in  the  whole  forest? 

Mr.  Jardine.  I  could  not  say  offhand.  The  figures  for  next  year's 
estimates  for  boundary  fences  are  228  miles  and  for  other  fences  335 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  Two  himdred  and  twenty-eight  miles  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  Jardine.  It  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  it  will  take  care  of 
some  of  the  more  urgent  cases,  such  as  I  mentioned  here,  where  we 
can  not  fimction  without  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  ultimate  cost  if  we  go  into  it  on 
a  wholesale  scale  ? 

Mr.  Jardine.  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  neces- 
sary on  a  wholesale  scale  if  the  ranges  adjoining  the  national  forests 
are  eventually  placed  under  administration,  with  proper  cooperation, 
so  that  we  can  eliminate  this  outside  drift.  Then  it  will  become  a 
matter  of  individuals  taking  care  of  their  stock  and  preventing  tres- 
pass. As  it  is  now,  it  frequently  costs  far  more  to  prevent  trespass 
than  it  would  cost  toput  up  fences. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  is  being  done  to  keep  the  stock  on  the  res- 
ervations from  trespassing  on  other  lands  ? 

Mr.  Jardine.  There  is  very  little  done  to  keep  the  stock  on  the  res- 
ervations from  trespassing  off.  There  is  a  good  deal  being  done  to 
keep  them  from  trespassing  within  the  forests.  Individuals  owning 
stock  are  expected  to  keep  them  from  trespassing,  and  some  of  these 
other  fences  are  to  facilitate  that  work. 

You  can  not,  even  by  law,  require  something  that  is  absolutely 
impracticable. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  sort  of  reciprocal  arrangement? 

Mr.  Jardine.  There  is  very  little  tendencjr  to  drift  off  of  the 
ranges  in  the  national  forests,  because  the  outside  ranges  in  summer 
are  so  dry  that  stock  do  not  drift  off.    They  all  drift  to  the  forest. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Graves,  I  find  on  page  297  a 
provision  for  paying  to  the  States  a  portion  of  the  money  received 
xrom  forest  reserves.    I  find  that  there  is  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
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paid,  not  only  for  the  sale  of  timber  but  from  grazing  and  money 
received  from  every  other  purpose,  and  5  per  cent  more  is  paid  to 
the  State  for  the  same  purpose  for  schools  and  public  roads.  It  also 
says: 

At  the  close  of  the  ftseul  year  there  shaU  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  State,  as  income  for  Its  common -school  fund,  such  proportion 
of  the  ^(ross  procee<l8  of  all  the  national  forests  within  said  State  as  the  area 
of  lands  hereby  granted  to  said  State  for  school  purposes  which  are  situated 
within  said  forest  reserves,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  and  for  which  no 
indemnity  has  been  selected,  may  bear  to  the  total  area  of  all  the  national 
forests  within  said  State. 

.  You  say  you  paid,  as  I  understand  the  figures,  $85,000  for  that  pur- 
pose last  year,  and  then  a  percentage  additional  out  of  the  receipts 
of  the  national  forests  must  be  spent  for  the  purpose  of  building  and 
maintaining  roads  and  trails  witnin  the  State,  and  you  have  opposite 
that  item  $500,000,  so  that,  altogether,  there  comes  out  of  the  total 
revenues  of  the  forests  for  this  year  $1,785,000.  I  thought  there  was 
something  going  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Graves.  Subsection  11  refers  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the?  Jones  amendment? 

Mr.  Graves.  Those  are  lands  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
transferred  to  the  States,  granted  to  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  is  commonly  called  the  Jones  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  was  adopted  in  1910,  Mr.  Haugen. 

Mr.  Gra\^8.  I  think  this  provision  was  adopted  in  the  enabling 
acts  when  the  Territories  became  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the?  total  receipts 
of  the  forests  goes  to  the  States  for  schools  and  roads;  10  per  cent 
more  must  be  spent  on  roads  and  trails  within  the  forest;  and  the 
policy  is  to  construct  those  at  such  places  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
States.  Those  are  measures  to  connect  with  roads  the?  States  have 
constructed  outside  of  the  forests. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  5  per  cent  in  the  following  section  refers  to  lands 
acquired  under  the  Weeks  law. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  was  not  speaking  of  that.  The 
Weeks  law  is  an  out-and-out  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  lands, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The?  act  of  March  1, 1911,  was  the  Weeks  law.  First 
there  was  granted  5  per  cent  of  the  receipts  to  the  States,  and  after- 
wards, on  June  30,  1914,  that  was  increased  to  25  per  cent,  so  as  to 
place  the  new  forests  on  the  same  basis  as  the  rest  of  the  national 
forests.  The  act  of  March  1,  1911,  does  not  apply  to  the  western 
national  forests  but  only  to  the  new  forests. 

That  was  changed  afterward  to  25  per  cefnt,  so  theiy  are  all  on  the 
same  basis  now,  receiving  25  per  cent. 

The  Chatoman.  The  next  item. 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  same  paragraph  there  is  a  request  for  some 
additional  authority  for  the  purchase  of  ground  wnere  necessary 
for  the  location  of  ranger  stations.    That  is  on  page  138. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  need  more  land,  with  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  that  vou  have? 

Mr.  Graves.  Frequently  any  land  suitable  for  a  ranger  station 
which  is  owned  by  the  Government  is  very  inconvenient  from  the 

•ndpoint  of  the  users  of  the  forests,  placing  the  ranger  at  a  remote 
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and  inconvenient  point.  Just  to  give  an  illustration,  I  have  in  mind 
a  forest  that  I  visited  last  year,  where  the  ranger  had  to  go  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  the  road.  In  other  cases  the  stations  are 
2  or  3  miles  off  the  traveled  road.  This  means  that  anybody 
who  wants  to  reach  him  on  business  must  take  a  long  side  trip.  If 
the  ranger  is  located  near  the  road  or  a  village  he  can  handle  his 
business  better.  There  is  less  loss  of  time  in  his  getting  mail  and 
supplies ;  he  is  more  in  reach  of  help  in  fighting  fires,  and  users  can 
get  Detter  service  when  they  need  a  permit  for  wood  or  other  mate- 
rial, when  trouble  occurs  regarding  adjustment^  etc.  An  accessible 
forest  officer  is  of  greater  service  than  one  who  is  hard  to  reach. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  that  particular  case  who  owns 
the  land  at  the  point  on  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  owned  by  a  rancher.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
purchase  a  site  convenient  to  the  public  where  we  could  put  up  a 
ranger  station.  This  is  very  frequently  the  case,  because  lands  near 
the  roads  so  frequently  have  already  been  taken  up.  Sometimes  it 
is  desirable  to  have  the  ranger  in  a  community  where  the  land  is 

Erivate,  but  where  there  are  no  houses  or  rooms  for  rent.    It  should 
B  borne  in  mind  that  the  ranger  station  is  an  oiRcial  headquarters. 
It  is  the  ranger's  office  as  well  as  his  home. 

The  Chairman.  The  $200  we  gave  you  last  year  was  not  enough 
to  go  around? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  was  for  a  particular  site  for  a  forest  nursery 
for  the  Michigan  National  Forest. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  $5,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  You  will  notice  we  are  not  asking  for  an  additional 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  $5,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  wish  authority  to  spend  as  much  as  $5,000  of  a 
standing  appropriation  to  buy  ten  or  a  dozen  sites  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  new  language? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  other  new  language  is  merely  a  change  to  make 
the  item,  which  has  appeared  year  after  year,  continuing  legislation. 
•    The  Chairman.  That  has  reference  to  publications? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  present  language  says  "no 
part  of  this  appropriation,"  which  might  mean  the  entire  amount 
of  money  carried  by  the  Agriculture  bill,  or  the  appropriation  for 
the  Forest  Service.  I  notice  you  propose  to  change  "  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  "  to  "  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  for  the  Forest 
Service." 

Mr.  Graves.  That  law  has  always  specifically  applied  to  the 
Forest  Service.  The  purpose  is  to  leave  it  out  by  makmg  it  contin- 
uing legislation.  The  change  proposed  makes  the  provision  apply 
to  any  funds  that  may  be  appropriated  this  year  or  any  other  year. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  sense  of  the  clause  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  251,  on  page  140,  "  To  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Argriculture  more  effectively  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  March  1,  1911,"  etc. 

You  have  asked  an  increase  of  $6,700  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  Weeks  Act.  This  para- 
graph makes  no  appropriation.  It  merely  places  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  which  may  be  expended  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
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Authority  is  here  requested  to  spend  up  to  $28,470  in  connection  with 
the  expenses  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  That  expenditure  is  limited  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  comes  out  of  the  Weeks  fund ;  this  is  merely  author- 
ity to  be  able  to  spend  that  amount  of  money  in  the  pity  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Chairman,  The  amount  is  needed? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.    That  finishes  the  main  portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Before  we  leave  tfiat  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
one  or  two  questions.  Have  you  in  your  bureau  a  grazing  bookkeep- 
ing department  separate  from  the  other? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  not  these  last  two  years  kept  track 
of  the  time  of  the  individual  forest  officers  who  may  engage  on  vari- 
ous activities.  Previously  we  did,  and  we  are  going  to  resume  that 
as  soon  as  we  can  get  fully  readjusted  from  the  war  conditions. 

Mr.  Hui'CHiNSON.  I  notice  here,  imder  item  248,  note  (6),  you 
have  a  $25,000  increase  to  provide  for  additional  range  surveys,  esti- 
mates, and  plans  of  grazing  management. 

Mr.  Graves.  Everything  of  that  sort  is  kept  separate. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  in  item  250  you  have  a  $100,000  increase 
for  the  management  of  the  ranges. 

Mr.  Gra\t:s.  The  first  item  you  speak  of 

Mr.  Hin^CHiNsoN.  I  understand  what  it  is  for,  but  what  I  want 
to  get  at  is  whether  this  grazing  proposition  is  a  paying  proposition 
to  the  Government,  or  whether  there  is  any  velvet  in  it  at  all,  or  not. 
It  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  national  forests,  is  it,  to  have  these  sheep 
thei'e,  unless  it  reduces  the  cost  of  living  or  something  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  direct  benefit  to  the  forest  is  in  keeping  down 
the  vegetation,  and  there  is  a  very  real  contribution  in  the  way  of 
fii-e  protection.  There  is  not  the  slightest  question  that  the  grazing 
does  help  in  fire  protection,  because  it  does  Keep  down  the  dry  grass. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  matter  has  been  brought  up  here  that  we 
are  not  charging  enough  to  the  people  who  use  the  ranges,  and  that 
is  what  I  want  to  get  at — whether  there  is  any  benefit  from  these, 
sheep  and  cattle  going  on  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  greatest  benefit  is  the  economic  one  of  utilizing 
the  resources  in  the  production  of  stock  and  in  building  up  com- 
munities. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you  Col.  Graves. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  proceeded  to  consider  estimates  for 
another  bureau.) 

statement  of  projects,  activities,  and  expenses  under  lump  funds.  Forest  ffenHce. 


Allot- 
ment, 
1930. 


Item  81— Forest  sapervlsors,  deputy  supervisors,  rangers,  and  ' 
guards:  I 

(a)  For  administration  and  protection  of  147  national 
forests ' . 


(6)  For  administration  and  protection  of  1,095,022  acres 
added  by  Congress  Oct.  29, 1919,  to  Idaho  and  Payette 


National  Forests,  Idaho. 
Total. 


Estimate, 
1921. 


I  $1,673, 540 
10,000 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


$1,673,540 
10,000 


1,683,540  :i, 683,540 


»  This  amount  formerly  carried  on  statutory  roll,  which  is  correspondingly  decreased.    The  apparent 
increase  is  therefore  not  an  actual  incre&se. 
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Statement  of  projects,  actUHties,  and  expenses,  etc, — Continued. 


lUms  83  to  230— Natkmal  forests : 


(P) 


ProtectioQ. 

Timber  sales  and  forest  management 

Oraslng  administration 

Care  of  game  (Wichita  Forest  and  Game  Preserve) . . . 

Rent  of  offices  and  storehouses 

OflBce  as^Mants  (temporary  and  Janitor) 

Telephone  rentals  ana  charges 

Freight,  express,  drayage,  and  hauling 

Travel 

Field  and  camp  supplies 

Maintenance  of  Government  horses,  boats,  and  trucks. 
Maintenance  of  Government  speeders,  motorcycles, 

and  automobiles 

Purchase  of  speeders  and  motcnroycles 

Fwage  (ftarest  officers'  horses  on  official  work) 

Miscellaneous  activities  and  expenses 

Total 

Expense  of  administering  1.005,022  acres  added  by 
Congress  Oct.  29, 1919,  to  Idano  and  Payette  National 
Forests,  Idaho 


Total. 


terns  231  to  237— General  admlnistration^Field  districts: 

(a\  Rent  of  offices 

(6)  Teleph<me  rentals  and  charges. 

(c)  Gennal  directive  work 

id)  Fiscal  and  legal  work , 

(e)  Supervision  of  organization  and  personnel 

(f)  Supervision  of  silvicultural  work , 

(a)  Supervision  of  graziug  work 

(A)  Supervision  of  lands  work 

(0  Supervision  of  engineering  work 


Total. 


Item  23S— General  administration— Washington: 

(a)  "telegraph  and  telephone  charges 

(6)  General  directive  work 

(c)  Fiscal  and  legal  work 

(i\  Supervision  of  cwganisation  and  personnel. 

(f )  Supervision  of  silvicultural  wotk 

(/)  Supervision  of  grazing  work 


Allot- 
ment, 
1920. 


867,700 

149,042 

32,042 

3,060 

66,234 

20,945 

20,545 

23,627 

273,995 

34,718 

45,004 

5,709 

3,300 

178,506 

71,496 

1,586,711 


Estimate, 
1921. 


l,586,ni 


19,420 
5,465 
43,888 
13,300 
56,755 
90,782 
36,6.?0 
42,750 
50,660 


$804,372 

218,480 

68,170 

5,660 

67,558 

20,945 

21,777 

24,336 

379,474 

27,100 

47,254 

7,095 

3,863 

178,595 

72,429 

1,847,117 


29,755 


1,876,872 


359,640 


(a)  Supervision  of  lands  work. 
(*)  "  


\ 


Supervision  of  engineering  work 

I)  Supervision  of  national  fwest  investigative  work . 


Total. 


Item  240— Land  classification: 

(a)  Land  classification 

Forest  homestead  surveys . 
Land  exchange 


(6) 
(c) 


Total, 


Item  242— Insect  control: 

(a)  Preventing  and  reducing  damage  to  national  forest 
timber  from  insects 


Total. 


Item  243— Supplies  and  equipment: 

(A)  Purcnaseof— 

(a)  Field  equipment  and  surveying  instruments 

\h)  Furniture  and  office  equipment 

\c)  Stationery  and  ofl'ice  supplies 

(a)  Lal>oratory  eauipmen t 

it)  Station  and  pnotographic  supplies 

(/)  Field  libraries  and  law  books 

va)  Medical  supplies 

(*)  Lumber  and  naiis 

(B)  Operation  of  rubber-stamp  plant 

(C)  Rent,  heat,  light  at  supply  depot,  Ogden,  Utah 

(I>)  Freight,  express,  and  parcel  post 

Salaries  and  travel,  property  assis-itnt  and  propcrt: 


m 

(E) 


auiitor. 
Total. 


8,300 
19,379 
10,450 
14,300 
19,207 

9,800 
13,500 
17, 124 
10,790 


19,420 
5,455 
43.888 
13,300 
56,755 
90,782 
36,630 
42,750 
50,660 


Increase. 


$136,672 

60,438 

35,538 

2,600 

1,324 


1,232 
709 
5,479 
2,382 
2,250 

1,296 
563 


933 
260,406 

29,755 


290,161 


Decrease, 


359,640 


8,300 
16,8.')9 
10,450 
14,300 
19,207 

9,8C0 
13,500 
17, 124 
10,790 


122,850 


37,939 
48,346 
20,715 


107,000 


120,330 


27,000  1 

45,000   

35,000  I      14,285 


25,000  1      25,000 


25,000        25,000 


$12,520 


»2,520 


10,989 
3,346 


107,000        14,285  .        14,285 


37,424 

15,077 

48,816 

13,5(0 

11,872 

2,750 

1,156 

1,000 

600 

3,775 

1«,500 

6,620 


41,391 
16,731 
52,687 
13,500 
13,600 

2,750 
650 

1,400 
.500 

3,871 
20,  too 

6,620 


3,967 
1,6^4 
3,861 


1,628 


400 


5G6 

ioo 


96 
1,500 


161,100         173,610  13,1(6 


6C6 


» Transferred  to  statutory  roll  of  Division  of  Publications. 
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Statement  of  projects,  activitien,  and  expenses;  etc. — Continued. 


Item  244— Forest  products: 

(A)  Washinifton— 

(a)  Industrial investUmtions and  economics. 

(B)  Madison  Laboratory  >— 
(a)  Director's  office 

Operation 

En^neerinc; 

Photography 

r)  Kiln  drvinc  and  wood  structure 

')  By-products  and  diemical  studies 

r)  Lumbmln^ 

i)  Preservation 

(i)  Pulp  and  paper 

( « )  Mechanical  properties  of  woods 

(k)  Containers  and  sblppine  boxes 

(/)  Ck>mmercial  demonstration 

(m)  Pl3rwood.  ^lues.  and  laminated  stock 

(n)  Teclmicai  studies  of  industries 

(C)  Studies  of  forest  products  in  field  districts. . . 


AUot- 

ment, 

1920. 


Total, 


Item  245— Range  investl^tions: 

(a)  Orating  studies  at  Great  Basin  Experiment  Station, 

Utah 

Grazing  studies  on  Jornada  and  Santa  Rite  Range 

Reserves,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 

Grazlne  studies  on  national  forest  ranges 


21,460 

9,100 

9,485 

4,575 

1,800 

14,300 

18,980 

2,000 

15,600 

16,600 

13,220 

2,600 

25,000 


^'iwf^*'  '"*''«*• 


18,540 


173,280 


(6) 


(c) 

(d)  Supwvision  and  economic  botany  work,Washington 


Total. 


6,420 

11,642 
8,350 

8,588 


35,000 


Item  246— Forest  planting: 

Planting  investigations  and  general  supervision . 

Forest  nurseries 

Planting  work 

(d)  Seed  coileotion  and  extraction 


23,092 

42,922 

73,946 

5,680 


Total 145,640 


Item  247— Silvicultural  investigations: 

(a)  Forest  investigations  and  experiment  station  work. . . 
ib)  Forest  distribution 

(c)  Forest  measurements 

(d)  Forest  economics 

(e)  Dendrolc^eal  studies 

f)  Cooperation  with  States  in  forestry  practice 

0  Cooperation  with  timberland  owners  in  extending 

practice  of  forestry 


iii 


59,478 
1,800 
2,200 
4,000 
3,800 
3,450 

4,000 


Total '      78,728 


Item  24S— Appraisal  of  forest  resources: 

(a)  Timber  surveys  on  national  forests 

(b)  Grazing  range  reconnoissance  on  national  forests. 


Total, 


Item  249— Miscellnootis  forest  investigations: 

(a)  Editorial  and  review 

(b)  Information  of  public  regarding  forestry,  need  of  pro- 

tection, etc 

(c)  Maps  and  atlas  folios 


Total. 


Item  250— Improvements: 

(A)  Maintenance  of  existing  Improvements  (exclusive  of 

range  improvements) 

(B)  Construction— 
(o)  Protective — 

Telephone  lines 

Fire  oreaks 

Lookout  structures 


6,235 

9,145 
15,900 


31,280 


139,780 


150,750 
11,550 
24,000 


121,460 

9,100 

9,485 

4,576 

1,800 

37,800 

61,980 

2,000 

15,600 

16,600 

54,980 

21,340 

25,000 

21,400 

18,600 

26,540 


Decrease. 


$23,500 
43,000 


41,760 
18,740 


21,400 

18,600 

8,000 


348,260  1  175,000 


23,092 

42,922 

73,946 

5,680 


145,640 


84,478 
1,800 
2,200 

29,000 
3,800 
3,450 


25,000 


25,000 


29,000  I      25,000 


78,728 

153,728 

75,000 

49,000 
31,000 

69,000 
56,000 

20,000 
25,000 

80,000 

= = 

125,000 

45,000 

6,235 

31,585 
19,100 


56,920 


22,440 
3,200 


25,640 


151,000 


108,000 
16,500 
20,000 


11,220 


4,950 


$42,750 

"■4,066 

>  Id  additloQ  to  the  above  1020  Forest  Service  allotment  to  the  Madison  Laboratory, 
there  was  allotted  $140,000  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  for  use  during  the  fiscal 
year  1920  Id  condacting  rarlous  tests  and  InTeetigations. 
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Statement  of  projects,  activities,  and  expenses,  etc. — Continued. 


Item  250 — Improveinaiits— Continnad. 
(B)  CoDStnictlon— Continued. 
(6)  Administrative- 
Dwellings 

Bams 

Other  baildings 

Pasture  fences 

Water  developments 

MisceUaneous  projects 

Additions  to  builoings 

Ranger  station  sites 


Allot- 

ment, 

liOO. 


22,400 
10,230 

10,320 

18,040 

5,332 


Estimate, 
1921. 


400,000 


(C) 


0 


Ranfe  improvements>- 

a)  Maintenance  of  existing  range  improvements. 
6)  Drift  and  boundary  fences 

Water  de  velopment 

Qraxing  studies— fnclosures 

Corrals 

Stock  dri  veways 

Stock  bridges 

Larkspur  eradication 


\i 


) 


Item  No  2  (Misoellaneoas)— Emergency  fire  fighting: 

(•)  Fire  fighting  expenaw  (labor,  supplies,  tools,  etc.)  on 
national  forests  in  extraordinary  emergencies 


TotaL. 


Item  No.  3  (MisoeUaneous)— Cooperative  fire  protection: 
(•)  Cooperation  with  States  (24  in  1920  and  26,  at  least,  in 
1921),  for  wages  of  lookouts,  watchmen,  and  patrol- 
men and  fire  protection  of  forested  watersheds  of 

navigable  streams , 

(6)  Adxmnistration  in  and  inspection  fh>m  Washington 
and  the  district  foresters'  offices  at  Portland,  Ores., 
Missoula,  Mont.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Odgen,  Utah, 
and  Denver,  Colo 


TotaL. 


1,995 

22,040 

14,025 

260 

1,908 

2,793 

524 

6,455 


50,000 


150,000 


150,000 


91,500 
8,500 


100,000 


133,350 

8,250 

7,860 

10,760 

16,400 

2,890 

20,000 

5,000 


Locrease. 


$10,950 


262 
430 


20,000 
5,000 


400,000        S2,812 


Decrease. 


9,705 
77,792 
40,085 


645 

10,772 

2,325 

8,676 


7,710 
55,752  i 
26,060 


7,979 
1,801 
2,221 


150,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


186,060 
13,950 


101,523 


850,000 


850,000 


94,550 


5,450 


200,000       100,000 


Sl,980 


1,640. 
2,442 


52,812 


260 
1,263 


1,523 


1  Included  in  the  Forest  Service  portion  of  the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  for  1920. 


Committee  ox  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday^  January  ff,  9120. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman),  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harrison,  who  do  you  desire  to  appear  this 
morning? 

Mr:  Harbison.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee, 
we  will  take  up  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  this 
morning,  which  appear  on  page  141.    Dr.  Alsberg  will  present  them. 

bureau  of  chemistry. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Alsberg. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  CABL  L.  ALSBEKO,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTJBEAV 
OF  CHEMISTBT,  DEPABTHENT  OF  AOBICTJLTVBE. 

Dr.  Ai^BERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  it  is  your  desire  to 
have  us  present  the  general  situation,  so  far  as  our  bureaus  are 
concerned,  before  we  go  on  to  details.  The  most  important  factor  in 
the  Bureau  of  Chemi^ry  at  the  present  time — the  most  important 
difficulties — are  the  personnel  difficulties  which  are  the  i*esult  of  the 
existing  dislocated  industrial  conditions.  The  bureau  has  been  los- 
ing each  year  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  about  40  per  cent 
of  its  technically  trained  people.  These  losses  have  not  been  among 
the  minor  men  exclusivelv,  but  have  included  manv  of  the  leaders 

ft  V 

of  the  work.  They  have  gone  out  from  the  bureau  not  because  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  Government  service;  not  because  they 
preferred  industrial  work ;  not  because  they  were  to  receive  from  50 
to  300  per  cent  increases  in  income;  but  simply  because,  in  many 
cases,  the  Government  salaries  were  such  that  thev  could  not  break 

ft 

even  at  the  end  of  the  year  under  the  most  economical  conditions  of 
living.  Very  much  against  their  wishes  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  Government  service. 

The  result  is  there  nas  been  a  pretty  complete  disorganization 
and  disintegration  in  the  bureau's  force  and  in  its  organization,  so 
that  we  are  in  pretty  bad  shape,  though  not  in  any  worse  shape 
than  other  Government  services  that  I  could  mention.  It  won't 
take  very  long  l)efore  the  bureau  will  have  what  amounts  to  pretty 
much  a  new  and  green  force,  with  very  few  people  left  in  it  who 
ai*e  experienced  or  trained  for  the  work.     In  snort,  we  are  just 
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falling  to  pieces.    That  is  the  present  situation.    What  can  or  should 
be  done  about  that  is  not  for  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say. 

I  have  a  list  here,  in  a  statement  which  I  have  prepared  for  in- 
sertion in  the  record,  giving  a  series  of  specific  instances  of  losses 
from  the  personnel  of  the  kind  I  have  described.  The  situation  at 
the  present  time  is  so  serious  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
kind  of  a  properly  trained  organization  left  very  shortly;  we  are 
pretty  thoroumlv  disintegrated  and  disorganized. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Huclson,  one  of  our  ablest  research  men,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  carbohydrate  laboratory  of  the  bureau,  and  who  re- 
reived  a  salary  of  $4,000  per  annum,  resigned  to  take  up  consultation 
work  paying  $8,000  and  commissions.  He  is  making  not  less  than 
$12,000  per  annum,  or  three  times  the  salary  he  received  from  the 
Government, 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Pennington,  whom  most  of  you  know  as  having  been 
in  charge  of  the  poultiy  and  egg  work  of  the  bureau,  a^d  who  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  $3,780,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  a  com- 
mercial firm  in  New  York  at  a  salary  of  $10,000. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Gibbs,  who  was  chemist  in  charge  of  the  color  labora- 
tory at  a  salary  of  $8,500  per  annum,  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Du  Pont  Co.  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum  and  a  bonus 
which  will  net  him  a  considerable  additional  amount. 

Dr.  J.  A.  LeClerc,  who  was  the  chemist  in  charge  of  our  plant 
analysis  laboratory  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum,  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  a  commercial  concern  at  $5,000. 

The  loss  of  these  and  other  people  from  the  bureau  who  are  in 
direct  charge  of  important  lines  of  investigational  work  results  in  a 
serious  delay  in  the  production  of  results.  Not  only  have  we  lost 
many  of  our  chemists  in  charge  of  important  linesr  oi  work,  but  the 
second  and  third  and  fourth  men  in  line  for  these  positions  in  many 
instances  have  resigned  to  accept  positions  in  the  commercial  world 
at  salaries  at  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  they  received  from 
the  Govemmeilt. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Dale,  who  was  under  Dr.  Hudson,  was  in  charge  of  the 
sirup  investigations  and  received  a  salary  of  $2,280  per  annum  from 
the  Government.  He  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  a  commercial 
food  concern  at  a  salary  of  $4,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Conover,  who  was  the  second  in  charge  in  the  color  investi- 
gation  laboratory,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  commercial  position  in 
Pittsburgh  at  a  very  much  larger  salary  than  he  received  in  this 
bureau. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  mention  in  a  brief  space  all  the  men 
who  have  left  the  service  of  the  bureau,  the  following  will  indicate 
to  you  the  increases  which  our  chemists  are  receiving: 

Mr.  H.  S.  Bailey,  who  received  $2,760  per  annum,  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  at  $4,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  E.  Bloomberg,  who  received  $1,800  per  annum,  resigned  ta 
accept  a  position  at  $5,000  per  annum  and  bonus. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Bohn,  who  received  $1,200  in  this  bureau,  accepted 
a  commercial  position  at  $2,400  per  annum. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Clark,  who  received  $3,000  per  annum  in  this  bureau^ 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  paying  $6,000. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Clay,  who  received  a  salary  of  $1,620,  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  position  payinc  42.600 
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Mr.  J.  K,  Diekson,  who  received  $1,440  in  this  bureau,  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  paying  $3,000. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Geidel,  who  received  $1,800,  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion paying  $3,000.. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ginsberg,  who  received  $1,620,  resifmed  to  accept  a 
position  at  $3,800. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Johnson,  who  received  $1,800  in  this  bureau,  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  paying  $4,000. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Lubs,  who  received  $2,040  in  this  bureau,  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  paying  $3,000  per  annum. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Memll,  who  received  a  salary  of  $2,280  in  this  bureau, 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  paying  $3,600  per  annum. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Round,  who  received  $2,520  m  this  bureau  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  paying  $4,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Williams,  who  received  a  salaiy  of  $2,240  per  annum 
in^his  bureau,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  paying  $5,000  per 
annum. 

This  list  includes  only  a  few  of  the  men  who  have  left  to  accept 
better  salaries. 

We  are  losing  not  only  a  number  of  our  chemists  and  investi- 
gational men,  but  also  our  food  and  drug  inspectors,  and  for  the 
same  reasons. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Eamshaw,  a  food  and  drug  inspector  of  this  bureau  re- 
ceiving a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum,  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
at  $3,600  per  annum. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Fisher,  an  inspector  who  received  a  salary  of  $1,800, 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  at  $2,250  per  annum. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Garner,  who  received  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum, 
which  is  the  highest  salary  paid  food  and  drug  inspectors,  resigned 
to  liccept  a  position  at  $3,500  per  annum. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Kitchen,  a  food  and  drug  inspector  at  $2,000,  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  at  $3,000  per  annum.  - 

Mr.  Herman  Lind,  a  food  and  drug  inspector,  receiving  $2,040  per 
annum  in  this  bureau,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  at  $4,700  per 
annum. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Mclntyre,  who  received  a  salary  of  $2,040  per  annum, 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  at  $3,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Paine,  a  food  and  drug  inspector  who  received  $1,800 
in  this  bureau,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  paying  $4,400  per 
annum. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  a  number  I  might  mention.  Last 
year  we  lost  20  per  cent  of  our  inspection  force,  and  we  receive 
additional  resignations  every  month. 

I  also  understand  it  is  your  wish  to  have  me  present  the  views 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  with  reference  to  making  these  lump-sum 
positions  statutory.  I  can  only  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  disorganiza- 
tion that  is  now  taking  place,  owing  to  the  disproportion  of  the 
salaries  in  the  service  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  living,  will  be 
infinitely  accentuated  by  placing  the  chemists  and  technical  em- 
ployees upon  the  statutory  roll.  To  make  their  places  statutory  will 
Sut  them  up  against  the  hopeless  outlook  of  having  their  promotion 
epend  upon  the  death  rate  of  their  superiors. 

That  is  what  it  will  mean,  gentlemen.  At  the  present  time,  we 
have  been  able  to  keep  some  of  the  more  able  younger  men  as  a 
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result  of  the  loss  of  our  high-priced  men.  In  other  words,  some  of 
the  more  promising  men  we  have  been  able  to  keep  in  the  hope  of 
training  tnem  to  fill  tiie  more  responsible  positions,  because  the 
salaries  which  have  become  available  and  many  salaries  have  become 
available,  when  the  older  men  at  the  higher  salaries  resigned,  are 
to  some  extent  available,  if  the  secretary  consents,  for  increasing  the 
salaries  of  some  of  the  younger  men  who  would  otherwise  leave  us. 
In  consequence,  we  have  pursued  a  policy  of  contracting  our  force, 
a  contraction  which  we  have  not  brought  about  by  laying  anybody 
off,  but  which  has  come  about  by  virtue  of  men  resigning  and  not 
having  their  positions  filled.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get,  at  sala- 
ries we  are  able  to  pay,  competent  men  to  fill  them;  and  I  would 
sooner  have  the  work  contracted  and  less  work  done  than  to  load  up 
the  service  with  incompetent  men  we  will  never  get  rid  of. 

Now,  if  all  of  these  salaries  were  made  statutory  and  this  crisis 
either  continued  or  a  similar  crisis  should  arise  five  years  from  now, 
or  10  years  from  now,  and  all  the  positions  were  statutory,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  do  anything  for  anybody.  We  would  have  to 
promote  men  only  when  somebody  resigned  or  somebody  died.  If 
a  vacancy  occurred  that  could  not  be  adequately  filled,  we  would  be 
confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  filling  that  vacancy  with  a  man  who 
was  not  competent  to  fill  it  or  else  have  the  money  revert  into  the 
Treasury,  instead  of  making  that  money  available  as  it  is  at  present, 
for  the  readjustment,  as  near  as  we  can,  of  the  salaries  of  the  men  who 
are  thoroughly  deserving. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  said  you  would  rather  con- 
tract your  work  than  to  employ  incompetent  men  you  can  never  get 
rid  of? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  yoii  mean  if  you  employ  a 
man  and  find  him  incompetent  you  can  not  get  rid  of  him? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  mean,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  that  it  is  very  hard  at  the 
present  time  in  any  Government  service  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  is 
not  competent,  because  we  have  to  prove  inefficiency,  and  inefficiency 
is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  prove.  He  may  be  a  man  who 
does  his  work  conscientiously  and  does  it  reasonably  well,  but  he  is 
not  a  good  investigator,  let  us  say,  and  there  is  not  any  good  handle 
that  you  have  for  getting  rid  of  him. 

Mr.  RuBET.  Can  you  not  just  tell  him  that  you  do  not  need  his 
service  any  longer  and  that  after  the  first  of  next  month  he  must  find 
another  place? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No.    If  I  could  do  that 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Why  can  you  not  do  that? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Because  of  the  procedure  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  civil  service  laws.  Of  course,  if  I  could  do  that  and  if  I 
had  the  power  to  select  the  best  man  I  could  find  and  if  I  had  the 
salary  available  to  hire  him  when  I  foimd  him,  I  could,  and  every 
other  bureau  chief  could,  make  the  Government  service  more  effi- 
cient than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  be 
claiming  that  our  service  is  particularly  inefficient  (I  do  not  think 
it  is,  of  course),  but  I  recognize  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of 
improvement  and  the  ability  to  get  rid  of  people  without  difficulty 
and  the  ability  to  get  people  without  the  great  difficulties  there  are 
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now  in  the  way  of  getting  specially  trained  men,  hampers  us  very 
seriously  in  making  our  service  as  efficient  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  are  you  hampered  in  making  se- 
lections, Doctor? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  You  go  to  a  first-class  research  man  in  a  high-grade 
institution,  and  you  ask  him  whether  he  will  come  into  the  Govern- 
ment service,  in  the  first  place  we  can  not  pay  the  salaries  that 
to-day  are  commensurate  with  the  salaries  being  paid  for  such  serv- 
ices on  the  outside.  Five  years  ago  the  salaries  were  rather  better 
in  the  Government  service  than  they  were,  say,  in  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  State  universities.  Nine  times  out  of  10  he  will  say, 
**  The  salary  does  not  interest  me."  That  is  one  handicap.  Suppose 
the  salary  aoes  interest  him,  then  you  say,  "  Well,  you  know,  there 
are  certain  things  you  have  to  do ;  you  have  to  take  a  civil  service 
examination."  x  ou  explain  to  him  that  that  civil  service  examina- 
tion is  one  that  will  not  ^ve  him,  because  he  is  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent man,  any  special  difficulty  in  passing. 

A  man  who  is  4b  or  45  years  old  and  who  has  a  respected  position 
in  the  country,  very  frequently  regards  the  requirement  of  having 
to  pass  a  civil-service  examination  as  a  personal  indignity.  He  does 
not  need  the  Government  job  esp>ecially.  He  has  a  satisfactory 
job.  He  comes  to  the  Government  because  it  gives  him  perhaps  a 
little  more  opportunity,  or  because  he  believes  in  changing  his  line 
of  work  once  m  a  while.  But  man  after  man,  when  I  thought  the 
whole  thing  was  arranged,  has  refused  to  take  the  civil-service  ex- 
amination. He  will  say,  "My  standing  in  my  profession  is  such 
I  do  not  see  why  I  should  have  to  take  a  civil-service  examination* 
and  I  won't  do  it." 

Then  suppose  you  get  him  to  take  the  civil-service  examination; 
he  may  fall  under  the  apportionment  in  such  a  manner  that  some 
far  less  competent  man  happens  to  be  certified  and  you  have  to  take 
him. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  have  to  take  a  man  you  feel  yourself 
is  not  competent? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Usually  I  take  nobody  in  such  cases.  Our  usual 
method  to  leave  the  place  vacant  rather  than  to  fill  it,  until  some- 
body who  is  competent  is  qualified.  It  happens,  of  course,  very  fre- 
quently that  places  are  vacant  for  six  months  or  a  year,  because 
nobody  on  the  civil-service  registers,  in  our  judgment,  seems  com- 
petent. Verv  frequently  we  get  a  good  average  nian  and  lose  the 
genuis,  which  would  not  be  the  case  in  industrial  life,  for  example. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Suppose  you  do  take  a  man  and  afterwards 
he  proves  to  be  inefficient ;  you  say  vou  can  not  get  rid  of  that  man  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Oh,  you  can  get  ria  of  that  man,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult You  have  to  prefer  charges.  Such  men  are  not  dishonest, 
they  are  not  crooked,  they  are  doing  their  work  the  best  they  are 
able  according  to  their  abilities;  but  they  just  do  not  happen  to  have 
that  degree  of  ability  which  you  think  should  go  with  the  job.  Then 
you  have  to  prefer  charges,  unless  you  can  induce  him  to  resign^, 
which  they  sometimes  will  do.  You  prefer  charges  and  there  has 
to  be  a  regular  trial  and  you  have  to  prove  inefficiency.  Of  course, 
if  a  man  is  crooked  (which  almost  never  happens,  at  least  to  my 
knowledge  in  the  department,  very  rarely  at  any  rate),  there  is 
no  difficulty;  but  if  it  is  just  a  matter  of  judgment  whether  a  man 
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is  efficient  or  not  efficient,  competent  or  not  competent,  it  is  very 
difficult. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  he  is  on  tlie  lump-sum  roll,  can 
you  not  reduce  his  salary  and  appoint  him  where  he  would  not  want 
to  take  it? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes;  ceitainly  that  can  be  done.  But  you  will  recog- 
nize, gentlemen,  that  that  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  of  dealing 
with  the  situation,  because  if  you  do  that  you  have  a  sorehead  in 
your  organization,  you  have  somebody  who  is  unhappy  and  discon- 
tented, and  that  reflects  on  the  whole  esprit  de  crops.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  such  people  could  be  gotten  rid  of  promj>tly. 

Mr.  McIjaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  seems  to  me  in  this  scientific 
work,  or  the  kind  your  bureau  is  doing,  that  your  opinion,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  I  suppose  it  must  be,  would  de- 
cide the  matter,  and  that  the  question  of  retaining  that  man  would 
practically  be  up  to  you  and  the  Secretary. 


up  to  J 
».  It  is, 


Dr.  Alsbero.  It  is,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  but  when  you  have- 


Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  committee  and  the  Congress 
itself  may  not  have  been  liberal  in  the  matter  of  salaries 

Dr.  Alsbero.  I  think  this  committee  has 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  T  feel — it  is  my  own  opinion  any 
way — ^that  the  men  ought  to  be  well  paid  and  they  ought  to  be  com- 
I>etent  men  in  every  instance,  and  we  have  to  rely  on  you. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  not  encouraging  to  us  to  feel 
that  money  is  appropriated  for  men  who  are  not  competent  for  the 
places,  and  it  is  rather  discouraging  to  feel  that  the  modus  operandi 
IS  such  that  the  incompetent  man  must  be  retained. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  do  not  mean  to  create  the  impression,  of  course, 
we  have  a  large  number  of  incompetent  men. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  was  not  suggesting  that,  but 
inevitably  you  will  get  some  who  are  not  competent.  Must  they 
remain  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  They  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  it  takes  time 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  McKiNLKT.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  making  this  argu- 
ment to  show  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  competents  there,  you  must 
have  a  lump-sum  appropriation  instead  of  a  statutory  roll? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  the  point  exactly,  sir;  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  possible,  if  you  get  a  young  man  who  is  particularly  re- 
markable and  competent,  to  move  him  along;  you  can  raise  his  sal- 
ary and  you  can  soon  get  him  into  a  leading  position;  whereas,  if  we 
had  the  statutory  places  only,  he  would  not  be  promoted  unless  some- 
body in  a  statutory  position  at  a  higher  salary  died,  or  resigned, 
or  was  dropped.  That  is  the  situation  exactly.  Lender  the  present 
circumstances,  we  happen  to  be  in  a  position  where  we  can  not  get 
competent  men,  owin^  to  the  abnormal  conditions,  and  we  can  con- 
tract our  force  and  give  a  few  particularly  desirable  men  the  nec- 
essary little  increase  of  salary  with  the  money  that  is  made  avail- 
able from  places  that  can  not  be  filled.  All  that  would  be  impos- 
sible if  thev  were  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  In  other  words,  you  feel  this  way — ^that,  rather 
than  have  $1,000,000  allotted  to  individual  places,  you  would 
prefer  to  have  $700,000  or  $800,000  in  a  lump  sum  ? 
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Dr.  Alsbebg.  Abisolutely,  sir. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  You  would  get  better  results? 

Dr.  Alsbbbg.  We  would  get  more  efficiency  and  get  nearer  100 
cents  for  the  dollar  than  we  would  under  the  other  scheme. 

The  Chaibmak.  Doctor,  you  have  had  lump  sums  all  this  time? 

Dr.  AiiSBBBo.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  complaining  now  that  it  has  not 
worked  out? 

Dr.  Alsbebq.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  complaining 

The  Chaibman.  You  said  the  service  was  disintegrating  and 
started  to  state  the  handicap.  What  is  the  handicap  in  making  your 
appointments?  y 

Dr.  Alsbebg.  The  largest  handicap  is  the  present  scale  of  salaries ; 
that  is  the  largest  haaaicap.  The  next  handicap  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  people  through  the  civil  service  under  existing  condi- 
tions. That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  civil  service;  that  is  me  fault 
of  the  conditions. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  tiiere  any  others? 

Dr.  Alsbebg.  Those  are  the  two  main  handicaps.  I  was  going 
on  to  show  that  to  put  the  m^i  on  the  statutory  oasis  would  add  a 
tremendous  additional  handicap,  because  every  man  would  then 
know  he  oould  never  expect  a  promotion  unless  somebody  in  a  statu- 
tory position  paying  more  than  the  position  he  held  resigned,  or 
died,  or  was  dropped.  If  that  is  known,  we  w<Hi't  be  i^le  to  get 
anybody  into  the  service  if  he  can  get  a  place  somewhere  else. 

The  Chaibman,  You  furnish  v^  every  year  with  an  estimate  for 
salaries,  and  we  assume,  of  course,  when  you  furnish  us  this  list 
that  is  what  you  intend  to  pay. 

Dr.  Alsbebg.  That  is  quite  right. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  we  to  understand  now  that  does  not  amount 
to  anything?  Are  we  just  to  brash  it  aside  and  pay  no  attention 
to  it? 

Dr.  Alsbebg.  No^r. 

The  Chaibman.  What  does  it  mean  if  it  does  not, mean  what  is 
stated  in  the  estimates? 

Dr.  Alsbebg.  It  does,  but  it  varies  each  year  and  there  are  changes 
each  year.  What  you  see  printed  here  now  covers  readjustments 
it  is  proposed  to  make  when  this  appropriation  becomes  available. 
It  does  not  represent  what  is  going  on  this  year.  That  was  fore- 
cast as  nearly  as  it  was  humanly  possible  to  forecast  it,  when 
tile  present  appropriation  estimates  w^*e  submitted.  It  has  not 
been  adhered  to  absolutely  this  year,  because  we  have  lost  100  men. 
This  represents,  as  nearly  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  forecast,  what 
we  expect  to  do  during  the  coming  year.  Does  that  answer  your 
question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  you  will  be  left  some  leeway,  but,  if 
you  propose  to  do  anything  and  if  we  appropriate  money  for  a 
certam  purpose,  why  should  it  not  be  written  mto  the  law  ? 

The  Chaibman.  i  ou  make  your  estimates  stating  that  you  are 
going  to  pay  these  scientists  so  much.  We  do  not  xnow  who  jou 
are  ^oing  to  employ;  that  is  for  you  to  determine.  You  famish 
tts  with  an  estimate  stating  that  you  propose  to  employ  so  many  at 
sach  a  salary. 

ie43i&— 20 41 
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Dr.  Alsberg.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  chemist  who  is  now  get- 
ting $3,000  should  not  be  put  on  the  statutory  roll  if  that  salary 
could  be  changed  or  modified  from  time  to  time.  But  what  is  the 
practical  result  of  doing  it?  It  means  if  in  two  or  three  or  four 
years  we  come  before  a  committee  and  ask  that  committee  to  in- 
crease that  man's  salary,  $200  or  $500,  it  is  not  done  either  by  the 
committee  or 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Doctor;  we  have  increased 
salaries  where  you  have  never  estimated  for  increases.  You  have 
never  had  any  trouble,  when  you  have  made  a  showing  for  an  in- 
crease in  salaries,  in  getting  the  increase.  We  carry  you  on  the 
statutory  roll. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  not  some  one  under  you  be  carried  on 
the  statutory  roll  as  well? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  very  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  must  be 
known  to  jrou  that  statutory  positions,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  only 
changed  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  on  several  occasions  endeavored  to  have  the  statutory  salary  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and,  I  believe,  also  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  increased,  just  to  take  a 
technical  position  which  happens  to  be  statutory  as  an  example. 
He  has  endeavored  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  have  the  salaries 
of  those  two  oflBcers  raised  by  $1,000  and  he  has  never  succeeded 
in  doin^  it.  That  has  been  attempted  now  for  a  number  of  vears.  I 
do  not  know  where  the  failure  was,  but  that  is  a  matter  ot  no  con- 
sequence. The  same  thing  applies  to  the  clerical  positions.  Time 
and  time  again  an  effort  is  made  to  have  the  salary  of  some  one  on 
the  clerical  roll  raised  $200. 

The  impression  I  meant  to  convey  was  that  whenever  a  position 
is  made  statutory  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  Congress  to  change 
that  salary  and  the  man  resigns  when  $200  or  $500  would  keep  him 
in  the  service. 

Mr.  RuBET.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion  right  there :    It  has  fre- 

?uently  happened  that  the  committee  here  has  recommended  to 
!ongress  a  number  of  changes,  but  points  of  order  have  been  made 
against  them  and  they  have  gone  out. 

Dr.  Ajusbbrg.  I  know.    I  was  not  criticizing  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  quite  true.  Doctor,  that  a  number  of  in- 
creases have  beeii  made  without  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary. We  have  increased  salaries  in  the  past  and  I  have  an  idea  the 
committee  will  increase  some  of  the  salaries  this  time,  although  no 
recommendations  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that;  I  am  well  aware  those 
increases  of  statutory  positions  have  usually  gone  out  on  points  of 
order  in  the  House  and  I  am  also  well  aware  that  this  committee 
has  frequently  not  recommended  increases  in  positions  because  they 
feared  they  would  go  out  on  a  point  of  order  in  the  House  and  they 
did  not  wish  to  jeopardize  the  more  important  features  of  the  bill 
by  having  somebody  make  a  point  of  order. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  know,  nearly  every  salary  in  this  bill 
can  be  increased  without  raising  a  point  of  order. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Then  I  am  mistaken. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  not  some  of  these  people  on  the  statutory 
roll  ?  I  do  not  contend  we  should  put  all  ot  them  on  the  statutory 
roll,  but  it  is  a  business  way  of  doing  things  to  put  some  on,  they 
should  ffo  on. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  think  there  are  certain  very  definite  reasons. 
One  reason  is,  as  I  have  just  endeavored  to  indicate,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  have  the  statutory  salary  modified  in  any  direction. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  go  to  Congress  to  have  it  modified 
and  Congress  has  to  pass  upon  it. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Congress  has  not  at  the  present  time  exercised  its 
authority  with  reference  to  these  positions,  so  that  there  could  be 
no  question  about  getting  around  Congress,  because  Congress  has 
chosen  not  to  exercise  its  authority.  Of  course,  if  Congress  fixes 
these  positions  as  statutory  positions,  there  could  be  no  attempt 
and  will  be  no  attempt  made  to  get  around  Congress.  That  is  not 
at  issue.  It  is  merely  the  difficulty  of  having  Congress,  which  has 
many  important  things  to  do  besiaes  worrying  about  an  individual 
salary — of  getting  Congress  to  modify  the  salaries  from  year  to 
year  to  meet  the  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  understand  Congress  can  not  ex- 
amine the  candidates  and  ascertain  their  efficiency  and  merit.  We 
must  necessarily  rely  upon  your  statement.  If  your  statement  war- 
rents  an  increase,  tne  increase  is  made;  but  if  you  fail  to  make  a 
showing,  of  course,  the  committee  rejects  the  recommendation,  and 
it  should  do  so.  In  certain  instances,  of  course,  we  have  to  turn 
money  over  in  a  lump  sum  and  have  its  use  discretionary  with 
somebody  else.  Possibly  you  should  have  discretion  in  the  mat- 
ter of  statutory  positions,  but,  in  our  opinion  we  feel  that  we  would 
not  be  doing  our  duty  if  we  did  not  make  these  places  statutory  posi- 
tions where  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  would 
take  the  committee  into  your  confidence,  the  matter  might  be  ironed 
out  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  I  think  that  sort  of  arrange- 
ment would  at  least  be  more  satisfactory  to  Congress  and  to  the 
coimtry  at  large.  The  country  is  not  satisfied  with  everything  that 
is  being  done  by  the  Government.  We  are  not  finding  fault  with 
this  department. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  making  specific  esti- 
mates for  salaries  so  far  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  tliem  before;  you  have  estimated 
every  year. 

Mr.  McICiNLEY.  Is  not  this  your  trouble — I  find  it  so  in  our  busi- 
ness: For  instance,  these  salaries  go  in  effect  the  1st  of  next  July 
and  about  the  1st  of  next  September  the  man  you  are  counting 
on  is  offered  50  per  cent  more  in  private  life  and  he  resigns  from  the 
department,  and  you  can  not  estimate  for  that  ahead  ? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  That  has  happened  in  the  last  year  probably  50 
times,  Mr.  McKinley,  and  we  can  not  estimate  ahead  for  that.  An- 
other reason  is  you  gentlemen  appropriate  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  and  you  will  specify  certain  positions 
that  should  be  filled  imder  that  sum  of  money.  We  will  estimate 
"one  chemist  at  $4,000,  two  at  $8,000,  two  at  $2,000,  and  two  at 
$1,500,"  or  whatever  the  number  may  be.  Then  a  situation  arises 
such  as  Mr.  McKinley  has  just  stated ;  the  $4,000  man  resigns  on  you 
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and  goes  to  a  commercial  company  at  $10,000  or  $12,000.  That  is 
what  is  happening  right  along  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  you  can 
not  find  a  $4,000  man  to  fill  his  job,  and  you  either  have  to  let  that 
money  lapse  or  appoint  somebody  you  could  really  get  for  less  money 
to  take  the  $4,000  job.  Then  if  you  do  not  appoint  anybody,  the 
money  lapses  and  the  work  is  not  done  efficiently. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, I  presume  you  prescribe  or  you  determine  the  qualifications  and 
the  character  of  the  examination  that  is  taken,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes;  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  giving  us 
very  excellent  service.  I  do  not  want  to  be  imderstood  as  criticizing, 
but  the  point  is,  lots  of  people,  the  best  men,  will  not  take  the  civil- 
service  examination.  The  best  men  do  not  have  to  look  for  a  job  and 
do  not  want  to  be  bothered. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  can  understand  that,  but  I  do 
not  undei-stand  why  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  the  authority 
that  passes  on  your  suggestion  of  dropping  a  man  is  not  willing  to 
take  your  recommendation  when  they  follow  it  entirely  in  the  matter 
of  the  examination  and  selection  of  the  men. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  They  do  not  do  it  entirely,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  Our 
people  do  not  read  the  papers.  That,  of  course,  would  make  a  farce 
of  the  examination.  I  simply  specify  "this  is  the  training,  this  is 
the  experience,  these  are  the  qualifications  that  are  needed  to  fill  the 
job,"  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  does  all  the  rest  of  it  We 
do  not  have  any  control  over  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  may  change  these 
requirements  and  does  so  on  occasions,  usually  after  consultation 
with  the  officers  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  more  word  about  salaries.  Li  every  well 
and  properly  conducted  business  there  is  always  a  discussion  as  to 
the  salaries.  The  man  at  the  head  of  the  organization  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  the  decision  made,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  do  it.  Any 
business  that  does  not  do  that  is  not  worthy  of  confidence.  I  think 
Mr.  McKinley  will  agree  with  me  that  his  associates,  in  whatever 
enterprise  they  are  interested,  handle  it  in  that  way ;  I  know  a  thor- 
ough business  organization  would  not  undertake  to  do  business  in 
any  other  way. 

Mr.  McKinley.  We  would  probably  do  this :  Tlie  board  of  direc- 
tors would  say  to  the  manager  "  Now  here,  you  get  this  man  for 
$5,000  a  year,  but  if  you  can  not  get  him  for  $5,000  and  you  have  to 
pay  him  $7,000,  we  will  allow  you  the  $7,000." 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  just  what  the  lump-sum  funds  permit  within 
the  $4,500  limit  which  Congress  has  placed  on  salaries  paid  out  of 
the  lump-sum  funds. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  is  proposed  to  do  to  put  a 
number  on  the  statutory  roll  where  there  is  no  question  about  the 
salary  being  changed  and  then  leave  a  sufficient  amount,  a  leeway,  to 
take  care  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  could  settle  all  this  very  easily  by  just  get- 
ting rid  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  If  you  can  put  the  cost  of  living  back  to  where  it 
was  in  1914,  my  difficulties  in  running  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
would  be  solved,  because  it  all  practically  comes  back  to  the  dis- 
proportion of  salaries  to  the  cost  of  living. 
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Mr.  McKiNiiET.  Is  this  your  idea,  that  we  are  now  under  abnor- 
mal conditions,  and  if  the  matter  could  slide  alon^  for  a  year  or  two, 
until  we  know  definitely  whether  salaries  are  going  to  stay  so  high 
or  whether  they  are  going  to  come  down,  you  could  run  your  depart- 
ment better  with  lump-fimd  appropriations  than  you  could  if  we  put 
them  on  the  statutory  roll  just  now  ? 

Dr.  Alsberq.  I  tnink  so.  Of  course,  I  am  assuming  something 
would  be  done,  temporarily,  in  the  meanwhile;  otherwise  I  won't 
have  anybody  left  the  way  it  is  going  now.  Of  course,  if  you  want 
to  let  things  slide  and  build  up  a  new  organization  two  years  from 
now  when  you  know  what  is  goin^  to  be  done,  that  could  be  done, 
and  we  can  hold  together  some  kmd  of  a  limping,  half-organized 
affair  for  a  year  or  two  under  existing  conditions,  and  then  you 
mi^ht  start  again. 

The  Chaikman.  You  are  asking  for  $428,090  on  the  statutory  roll. 
According  to  your  contention,  that  ought  all  be  wiped  out  and  a 
lump-sum  appropriation  of  $428,090  suostituted. 

Dr.  Al«berg.  I  could  run  the  Government's  business  more  effi- 
ceintly  if  that  were  done,  and  with  a  less  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  wiping  out  the  statu- 
tory roll  and  substituting  a  lump-sum  appropriation? 

Dr.  Al.sb£RG.  With  reference  to  this  matter  of  losing  men,  might 
I  make  just  one  more  point,  and  that  is  when  you  lose  an  investi- 
gator who  has  been  at  work  on  a  problem  which  Congress  wishes  to 
have  studied  you  lose  more  than  you  do  when  you  lose  an  executive 
or  a  clerk,  because  you  lose  what  he  has  got  in  his  head,  and  he  can 
not  ever  put  that  down  on  paper  for  his  successor  to  use.  You  lose 
the  fruits  of  several  years  of  his  work,  and  no  system  you  can  devise 
can  prevent  it.  He  goes  off  and  you  have  to  get  another  man  who 
has  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  work — to  train  himself  in  that 
work.  You  are  apt  to  lose  at  least  a  year  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  years'  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  word.  The  fact  is  practically  everybody 
in  the  Government  service  is  underpaid  as  compared  with  the  salaries 
paid  on  the  outside.    Is  not  that  a  fact  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  you  do  not  have  to  pay,  in 
the  Government  service,  the  salaries  you  pay  on  the  outside.  There 
are  other  attractions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  are  underpaid.  The  question  is.  Would 
vou  make  a  permanent  increase  or  would  you  authorize  a  bonus? 
Would  the  bonus  be  the  proper  way,  in  an  emergency  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  have  not  given  that  feature  of  it  very  much 
thought,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of  coui'se,  that  is  a  way  to  play  safe, 
because,  should  living  conditions  come  back  to  normal,  it  would  be 
a  very  much  simpler  matter  to  wipe  out  the  bonuses  than  to  reduce 
or  scale  salaries  down. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  what  increase  should  be  made 
for  scientists?  The  clerks  would,  of  course,  come  under  the  same 
rule  as  clerks  in  the  other  departments,  but  the  scientists  in  your 
department  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Dr.  AusBERO.  It  would  be  necessarv  for  me  to  have  an  increase  of 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood — I  hope  you  won't  misunderstand 
me — of  40  to  50  per  cent,  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  all  the  bef* 
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men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  men  I  have  lost,  I  could  not 
have  kept  without  the  ability  to  increase  their  salaries.  In  diflfer- 
ent  cases  it  varies  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is  you  can  not  compete  in  all  cases? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  make  it  a  rule  in  the  bureau  and  in  the  de- 
paitment  not  to  meet  an  industrial  salary  and  not  to  keep  a  man  b^f 
meeting  an  industrial  salary  purely  because  he  gets  an  oflfer  from 
the  outside.  If  we  began  doing  that,  we  would  disorganize  our 
force^  because  they  would  all  go  around  and  angle  for  commercial 
positions. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  it  not  a  fact  when  new  corporations  are 
formed  that  they  select  men  from  the  department,  because  of  the 
prestige  that  they  give  the  concern? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Chairman.  Then  salaries  do  not  cut  much  figure,  and  you 
could  not  meet  that  kind  of  competition? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  do  not  meet  that  kind  of  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  general  run  of  things,  how  do  the 
salaries  compare? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  think  we  would  have  to  increase  the  salaries  so 
as  not  to  lose  our  men  too  fast,  as  I  said,  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 
We  expect  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  will  be  used  as  a  training 
school  in  part  and  we  do  .not  regret  it  when  a  man,  who  has  been 
with  us  for  five  or  six  years,  goes  out  as  chief  chemist  of  a  manu- 
facturing concern  with  whom  we  have  had  a  great  difficulty  under 
the  fooaand  drugs  acts,  because  we  know  the  moment  he  gets  in 
there  and  takes  charge  our  difficulties  with  that  concern  are  ended; 
they  cease  to  violate  the  law  and  we  have  accomplished  more  than 
we  could  if  that  man  stayed  in  the  bureau  and  prosecuted  those 
people. 

The  Chairman.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  really  a 
school  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  department  is  a  school ;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
do  not  want  to  lose  our  second  string  men  and  at  the  present  time 
we  are  losing  them.  As  far  as  losing  our  skilled  men  is  concerned, 
we  expect  to  lose  them,  but  we  always  want  enough  of  the  under- 
studies on  hand  to  work  in  their  places;  and  at  present  we  can  not 
do  it.  We  have  lost  one  man  this  year,  for  instance,  at  about  three 
times  the  Government  salary.  Now,  we  do  not  expect  to  keep  such 
a  man;  but  we  do  not  want  to  keep  his  understudy  and  we  lost  him, 
too. 

Thei*e  is  another  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention,  and 
that  is  the  great  need  we  have  in  the  Bureau  of  Cliemistry  for  more 
space.  I  suppose  everybody  has  made  that  plea.  We  moved  into 
our  building  in  1909,  and  at  the  present  time  have  practicallj  very 
little  more  space  to-day  than  we  had  then.  We  are  terrifically 
cramped  for  working  space  in  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary.   We  make  a  lump-sum  appropriation  for  that. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  know  that,  but  I  wanted  to  raise  the  point  for 
your  consideration  when  later  you  consider  the  matter  of  rent. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  With  reference  to  the  total  appropriation  for  the 
bureau  we  ask  for  a  net  increase  of  $32,900,  which  is  only  8  per  cent 
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increase  of  our  total  appropriation.  This  is  asked  for,  because  it 
is  the  smaUest  sum  we  can  ngure  which  will  enable  us  to  carry  on 
the  work  on  its  present  basis  efficiently.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
is  an  item  which  interests  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  comment  on  the  statutory  roll 
further! 

Dr.  AusBXRo.  I  have  only  one  comment  to  make  on  the  statutory 
roll,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  deals  with  the  inspectors. 

The  Chajxman.  Then  take  up  item  16  on  page  141  first. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  You  mean  these  two  multigraph  operators,  at  $1,000 
each. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  That  is  simply  a  chanee  in  designation  and  not  a  new 
position  or  a  change  in  salary.  The  object  of  the  change  of  desi^a- 
tion  is  to  give  us  greater  latitude  in  the  nature  or  the  qualifications 
of  the  person  with  whom  we  fill  the  position. 

The  Chairman.  Item  28,  page  142,  is  the  next,  "one  assistant, 
$1,600,  changed  to  1  clerk,  class  3." 

Dr.  Alsbero.  This  is  not  an  increase  and  not  essentially  a  change. 
This  particular  employee  has  qualified  as  a  food  and  drug  inspector 
and  has  been  appointed  to  a  then  existing  vacancy  on  the  food  and 
dru^  inspection  force,  and  we  want  to  fillthe  position  with  a  purely 
clerical  employee.  It  is  not  a  new  position ;  it  is  a  change  in  desig- 
nation. 

May  I  comment  on  items  23,  24,  25,  26,  and  27,  page  142  ? 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Item  26  is  for  11  food  and  drug  in- 
spectors. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  It  is  the  whole  food  and  drug  inspection  group  from 
23  to  27,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  not  appear  in  the  bill.  I  -want  the  hear- 
ings to  show  exactly  what  we  are  discussing,  so  if  we  refer  to  the 
titie  of  that  item  We  may  know.  Item  23  is  for  13  food  and  drug 
inspectors,  at  $2,000  each. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  these  food  and  drug  inspectors  chemists? 

Dr.  AuBBERO.  Not  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  you  do  not  have  any  chemists  at  all  on  the 
statutory  roU  ? 

Dr.  .AxsBERO.  There  are  no  chemists,  as  such,  on  the  statutory  roll, 
excepting  myself.  There  are  a  few  chemists,  a  few  men  who  happen 
to  be  chemists,  among  the  drug  inspectors.  Occasionally  a  man  who 
is  a  chemist  will  ask  to  be  transferred  w  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  inspec- 
tion force  and  if  he  is  competent  the  transfer  is  made,  but  his  status 
is  not  that  of  a  chemist.    The  fact  that  he  is  a  chemist  is  an  accident. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Following  that  up,  item  66  for  a  $50,000  appro- 
priation is  a  lump-sum  appropriaticm,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  AiiSBERO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  can  pay  those  chemists  any  salary  you 

want? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes,  sir;  within  the  limit  of  $4,500  fixed  by  law,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  only  technical 
employee  on  the  whole  bureau  roll  whose  position  is  statutory  is 

mine. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 
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Dr.  Alsberg.  The  points  I  want  to  conmient  on  here  are  the  13 
food  and  drug  inspectors,  at  $2,000  each,  in  item  23 ;  item  24, 13  food 
and  drug  inspectors,  at  $1,800  each;  item  25,  1  food  and  drug  in- 
spector, $1,620;  item  26, 11  food  and  drug  inspectors,  at  $1,600  each; 
item  27, 10  food  and  drug  inspectors,  at  $1,400  each;  all  on  page  142 
of  the  estimates.    The  comment  I  wish  to  submit  is  this : 

The  difficulty  we  have  had  in  securing  and  retaining  competent  in- 
spectors ^t  the  scale  of  salaries  now  paid  has  been  pointed  out.  To 
aid  us  somewhat  in  meeting  the  dimculties  we  were  having  in  this 
respect  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  given  permission  to  me  to 
recommend  to  you  that  the  following  change  be  made  in  the  statutory 
roll :  Page  142,  item  23,  change  from  13  food  and  drug  inspectors,  at 
$2,000  each,  to  20  food  and  drug  inspectors,  at  $2,000  each.  Under 
item  27  eliminate  10  food  and  drug  inspectors,  at  $1,400  each.  The 
effect  of  these  two  changes  will  be  to  increase  the  entrance  salary  for . 
food  and  drug  inspectors  from  $1,400  to  $1,600  and  to  decrease  the 
number  of  inspectors  from  53  to  50,  and  will  make  the  total  appro- 
priation for  the  salaries  of  food  and  drug  inspectors  exactly  what  it 
IS  in  the  present  bill. 

In  my  opinion  we  can  secure  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
mspection  work  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  by 
having  a  smaller  number  of  higher  grade  inspectors  than  with  the 
slightly  lar^r  number  of  lower-grade  men.  We  can  unquestionably 
secure  a  hi^er  average  of  ability  with  an  entrance  salary  of  $1,600 
than  with  an  entrance  salary  of  $1,400.  As  pointed  out  to  you 
previously,  it  is  impracticable  to  secure  men  of  the  caliber  needed  for 
mspectors  at  an  entrance  salary  of  $1,400.  This  change  not  only  will 
not  increase  the  total  amount  for  the  salaries  of  food  and  drug  in- 
spectors, but  will  effect  a  small  saving  in  that  the  traveling  expenses 
for  50  inspectors  will  be  less  than  would  be  the  traveling  expenses 
for  53  inspectors.  It  is  our  intention,  if  this  change  is  approved,  to 
keep  the  number  of  inspectors  at  50,  and  not  to  appomt  any  in- 
spectors on  the  lump-fund  rolls.  The  effect  of  this  change  wiU, 
therefore,  be  to  give  us  a  higher  grade  of  ability  among  our  in- 
spectors without  additional  total  expense  to  the  Government. 

It  is  our  intention,  if  this  change  is  approved,  to  appoint  the  new 
inspectors  as  vacancies  occur  at  the  entrance  salary  of  $1,600,  and  to 
promote  the  more  experienced  efficient  men  to  the  $2,000  positions 
if  there  are  remaining  in  the  service  a  sufficient  number  of  the  ex- 
perienced inspectors  who  have  demonstrated  a  degree  of  efficiency 
that  will  entitle  them  to  these  promotions.  In  case  there  should  not 
be  in  the  service  at  that  time  a  sufficient  number  of  experienced  in- 
spectors with  the  degree  of  efficiencv  which  justifies  promotions, 
some  of  the  higher  positions  will  be  ^lled  by  original  appointment, 
providing  the  bureau  can  obtain  men  of  qualifications  sufficient  to 
justify  paying  these  salaries. 

I  urgently  recommend  that  these  changes  in  the  statutonr  roll  be 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  efficiency  enforcement  of  the  rood  and 
drugs  act. 

The  Chairman.  You  drop  10  food  and  drug  inspectors  at  $1,400 
and  add  7  in  item  23  at  $2,000? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Three  go  out  entirely.    We  change  28. 

The  Chairman.  You  really  drop  only  three? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  reduces  the  force  by  three  inspectors. 
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In  other  words,  we  prefer  to  have  50  men  at  better  salaries  than 
53  men  such  as  we  can  get.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  tune, 
of  the  10  food  and  drug  inspectors'  places  at  $1,400  apiece,  about 
5  are  vacant.  We  have  not  been  able  to  fill  them,  and,  if  I  may 
be  permitted,  I  will  read  a  letter  in  that  connection  which  is  one 
of  several  we  have  received.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  bureau  by  a  man  to  whom  the  position  had  been  oflFered 
and  who  was  on  the  civil-service  register.     [Reading:] 

Seymour,  Ind.,  November  17,  1919. 
BuBKAU  OF  CHEinsntT, 

Wathingtan,  D.  O. 
Attrition  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Postle. 

Dkab  Sib:  I  have  been  traveling  for  the  above  flrw  for  the  past  few  weeks 
and  have  not  been  able  to  answer  your  letter  concerning  position  as  drug 
inspector.  How  any  man  with  good  sense  would  consent  to  take  a  Job  doing 
anything  and  doing  it  anywhere  for  $1,400  is  beyond  me,  when  the  railroads 
and  coal  mines  offer  such  exc^lent  opportunities. 
Seriously.  I  couldn't  possibly  live  on  such  a  wage. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

M.  B.  Jbnninos, 
5tS  North  Walnut  Street. 

P.  S.  You  met  me  yourself  several  times  last  winter.  Did  I  look  like  a  $1,400 
man  to  you? 

The  Chairman.  The  total  salary  would  be  $1,640? 

Mr.  McKiNLEY,  You  mean  with  the  $240  bonus. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  do  not  get  the  bonus  when  they  first  come 
into  the  service ;  we  can  not  promise  it  to  them. 

Dr.  Alsberq.  Not  until  thev  have  been  with  us  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  longf 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Six  or  eight  months. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  has  k>  be  a  month  or  more. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Usually  they  get  it  after  six  months. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  do  not  promise  the  bonus  to  a  new  employee. 
We  simply  ask  him  if  he  will  accei>t  appointment  at  the  basic 
salary  for  the  particular  position  in  view.  The  question  of  giving 
him  the  bonus  is  determined  later  on  the  basis  of  service  actually 
rendered. 

The  Chairb£an.  If  they  are  certified,  it  is  $1,640? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  taKe  the  view  tnat  certification  can  not  be 
made  in  the  case  of  new  appointees  until  they  have  rendered  at 
least  one  month's  satisfactory  service. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  don't  take  the  bonus  into  consideration, 
we  might  as  well  wipe  it  out. 

Dr.  Alsberg,  When  the  places  are  offered  to  men  they  are  told 
that  there  is  a  bonus  that  they  may  get  any  time  within  six  months. 
Usually  it  is  several  months  before  they  ^t  the  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  makes  good,  is  he  entitled  to  the  bonus? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  lliey  usually  get  it  after  several  months.  We  can 
not  promise  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  it  not  in  the  law  that  they  are  to  get  the 
bonus? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  law  says  that  employees  who  have  entered 
the  service  since  June  30, 1918,  or  who  have  been  promoted  by  more 
than  $200  since  that  date,  can  receive  bonus  only  after  certification 
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by  the  head  of  the  department  that  their  ability  and  qualifications 
are  such  as  to  justify  it.  An  employee  has  to  render  service  before 
we  can  determine  what  his  ability  and  qualifications  are.  The  bonus 
is  not  a  matter  of  right  in  such  cases. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Usually  they  are  appointed  under  civil  service  for 
a  probationary  period.  We  would  not  know  for  six  months  whether 
we  want  to  keep  the  employee  or  not.  We  could  not  legally  ^ve 
that  man  his  bonus  until  we  had  determined  that  he  was  ^cient 
enough  to  have  a  permanent  appointment.  So  in  cases  where  we 
are  not  certain  until  the  end  of  the  probationary  period  he  does 
not  set  his  bonus  until  after  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  of  them  have  to  wait  six  months? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  In  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  it  runs  from  three  to 
six  months. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  no  case  in  the  department  has  the  bonus  been 
granted  to  an  employee  who  has  served  less  than  one  month.  All 
new  appointees  are  required  to  serve  at  least  a  month  before  they 
are  considered  for  the  bonus,  and  the  period  will  vary  from  one 
month  to  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  matter  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Only  in  the  case  of  employees  who  have  entered 
the  service  since  June  30,  1918,  or  who  have  not  received  a  pro- 
motion of  more  than  $200  since  that  time. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  In  the  case  of  the  inspectors,  I  do  not  feel  myself 
justified  in  passing  on  their  qualifications  until  they  have  served 
six  months,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  recommending 
the  bonus  until  I  am  sure  they  are  good  enough  to  keep.  It  takes 
us  about  six  months. 

I  think  that  covers  all  of  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  No.  64,  on  page  144,  the  introduc- 
tory clause  for  general  expenses.    Is  there  any  change  in  that? 

Dr.  AL.SBERG.   No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  comment  on  it? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  I  would  prefer  to  comment  on  the  individual  items. 
This  is  just  the  general  authority  for  the  bureau's  work.  Item  65 
is  "for  conducting  the  investigations  contemplated  by  the  act  of 
May  15,  1862,  relating  to  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agricul- 
ture."   There  is  no  change  requested  in  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  that  work? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  The  character  of  the  work  is  in  the  first  place 
carrying:  on  the  chemical  side  of  agriculture  investigations  partly 
in  collaboration  with  other  bureaus  carrying  on  the  chemical  work ; 
for  instance,  for  the  grain  breeding  and  selection  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  We  do  the  chemical  end  of  that  work 
and  a  great  deal  of  similar  work  of  that  kind.  At  the  same  time  it 
involves  the  carrying  on  of  phvsiological  investigations  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  done  in  cooperation  with  the  other  bureaus 
of  your  department? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes.  We  do  the  chemical  side  of  the  agricultural 
work  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  chemical  work  on  insecticide, 
fungicide,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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The  Chatbman.  How  about  item  66,  ^  for  collaborati<m  with  otlier 
departments  of  the  Gov^rmnent  desiring  chemical  investigations,^' 
and  so  on. 

Dr.  Ai^ftHKBo,  In  intern  66  an  increase  is  requested.  The  reason  for 
that  request  grows  in  part  out  of  the  war.  During  the  war  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government  outside  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  particularly  the  Army  and  Navy,  though,  of  course, 
also  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Post  Office  Department,  made 
tremendous  demands  on  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  analytical  and 
for  other  laboratory  work.  We  spent  probably  on  tliis  kind  of 
work  for  the  War  Department  and  for  the  Navy  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  upward  of  $100,000  a  year  during  the  war. 
Of  course,  it  had  to  come  out  of  other  funds  and  we  felt  justified 
in  doing  it  owing  to  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  those  departments  furnish  you  with  any 
additional  funds? 

Dr.  AxsBBBG.  They  did  not  furnish  us  with  any  additional  funds. 
They  did  furnish  us  with  some  help.  They  have  carried  the  salary, 
I  should  say,  of  peiiiaps  a  dozen  chemists,  something  on  that  order. 
I  can  not  give  the  exact  number. 

Mr.  Jacx>way.  Did  the^^  furnish  any  additional  equipment? 

Dr.  AxsBERG.  No  additional  equipment.  Of  course,  the  work  has 
become  less,  but  during  the  last  year  we  analyzed  a  total  of  more 
than  20,000  samples  for  other  departments  than  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Of  course,  this  is  like  all  cost  accounting;  you  can 
vary  the  figure  according  to  how  you  distribute  your  overhead.  I 
estimate  that  it  costs  us  approximately  $89,000,  or  an  average  cost 
of  $4.28,  which  we  believe  is  a  very  low  figure  for  that  type,  of 
work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  these  analyses  relate  to  articles  produced  by 
the  other  departments,  or  are  they  investigational  in  character? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  They  are  not  investigational  in  character,  except 
in  so  much  as  some  kind  of  investigation  may  be  necessary  to  give 
an  intelligent  opinion  for  the  other  department.  They  are  practi- 
cally aU  Army  and  IJavy  matters,  supplies,  contracts,  and  specifi- 
cations. For  the  Department  of  Justice  and  for  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  they  are  of  a  different  nature.  For  the  Department  of 
Justice  they  may  be  almost  anything  from  testing  for  poison  in 
a  man's  stomach,  done  for  a  local  United  States  attorney,  to  deter- 
mining alcohol  in  some  beverage  that  the  United  States  attorney 
wants  information  about. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand,  for  instance,  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  an  experimental  bureau  of  its  own  at  which  it  tests  the 
various  articles  subject  to  test  for  the  use  of  the  department.  I 
think  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Armv.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  a  force  of  chemists. 

Dr.  AxsBEBO.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Anderson.  Our  work  in  these 
lines  has  been  largely  limited  to  food  and  drug  analysis,  to  physio- 
logical work,  except  some  special  work  that  we  have  done  lor  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Our  work  for  the  Army  and  Navy  has 
been  limited  to  foods  and  drugs  and  leather,  which  we  happen  to 
be  working  on,  and  one  or  two  other  things.  The  Army  ana  Navy 
have  their  laboratories,  which  do  not  do  much  of  that  particular 
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kind  of  work.  Also  very  little  of  this  work  is  done  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  their  laIx)ratories  exist.  We  have  18  laboratories 
scattered  from  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  to  Boston,  and  it  is 
economical  for  the  depot  quartermasters  or  the  navy-yard  com- 
mandants in  the  same  town  where  we  have  a  laboratory  to  tele- 
phone, "We  are  going  to  send  you  such  and  such  a  sample.  Please 
analyze  it  and  report?'  They  can  have  it  done  on  the  spot  and  get 
the  report  telephonically,  followed  by  a  confirmation.  They  prefer 
this  to  sending  it  to  Washington  or  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  or 
the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  or  wherever  the  Army  or  Navy  laboratory 
may  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  is  the  cost  of  making  the 
analysis  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  or  does  it  come  out  of  the 
ordinary  appropriations  for  those  departments?  In  other  words,, 
are  not  these  men  working  on  salaries  which  are  paid  anyhow? 
How  do  you  account  for  investigations  made  in  that  way? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  So  far  as  this  appropriation  has  been  available  it 
has  been  allotted  to  this  work.  You  see,  we  have  in  our  own  small 
way  our  own  budget  system.  On  the  1st  of  June  every  man  in 
charge  of  a  laboratory  submits  to  me  an  estimate  of  what  he  is 
going  to  need  for  the  conduct  of  the  laboratory  or  a  special  line 
of  work  during  the  fiscal  j^ear  beginning  the  following  July.  On 
the  16th  of  June  I  give  him  his  budget.  I  give  him  a  statement: 
"  You  have  to  the  credit  of  your  laboratory  so  much  on  the  books 
of  the  bureau."  In  making  "these  allotments  this  fund  is  prorated 
so  far  as  it  lasts.  Of  coui*se,  during  the  last  two  years  it  has  not 
been  enough  to  cover  the  amount  of  work  required.  After  consulta- 
tion with  the  local  people  as  to  their  requirements  during  the  com- 
ing year  we  prorate  the  available  funds.  That,  in  the  main,  is  how 
this  fund  is  divided. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  What  chemical  work  is  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  does  a  lot  of  work  of  the 
same  type  on  products  other  than  food  and  drugs. 

Mr.  McKjnley.  Do  you  do  any  work  except  on  food  and  drugs? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Occasionally  we  do  other  pieces  of  work.  Do  you 
mean  for  other  departments? 

Mr.  MoBj[nlbt.  X  es. 

Dr.  AxsBERG.  We  do  work  on  food  and  drugs  and  leather,  and  oc- 
casionally test  for  waterproofing  and  mildew  proofing  of  tentage. 

Mr.  McKinlet.  Whv  should  vou  instead  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards,  do  it  for  leather? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  do  the  testing 
of  it. 

Mr.  McKiNLBT.  Do  you  do  the  testing? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  A  little ;  not  much.    They  do  most  of  the  testing. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  You  say  you  carry  that  under  another  item.  You 
mean  there  is  another  appropriation  for  testing  leather? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Not  for  the  testing  of  the  leather,  but  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  methods  of  producing  leatiier. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Is  not  that  included  in  this  request  for  $86,000? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No.  This  covers  general  chemical  tests,  especially 
foods  and  drugs  for  other  departments. 
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Mr.  TiKCHER.  You  are  asking  for  $86,000  additional  appropria- 
tion. I  understood  you  to  say  one  reason  for  that  is  that  you  had  a 
lot  of  extra  work  during  the  war.  The  war  is  practically  over.  Just 
what  do  yon  intend  to  do  with  the  $36,000? 

Dr.  AiJBBERG.  With  tiiat  $36,000  we  expect  to  carry  on  the  analyti- 
<»!  work  for  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Post  Office  Department,  tne  Panama  Canal 
Commission.  The  Interior  Department  to  a  less  extent  is  also  ask- 
ing us  to  do  some  of  it.  The  bulk  of  the  wori^  consists  of  the  analy- 
ses of  food  and  drugs.  Probably  96  per  cent  of  it  consists  of  the 
analysis  of  food  and  drugs.  We  get  occasional  requests  to  test  sam- 
ples of  leather.  We  get  from  the  United  States  attorneys  or  post- 
office  inspectors  occasional  reHquests  to  analyze  anything  that  happens 
to  come  up  in  their  work  just  because  we  have  a  local  laboratory, 
which  is  usually  in  the  Federal  building  where  the  United  States  at- 
torney is.  He  knows  our  man.  He  may  know  him  well  enough  to 
call  mm  by  his  first  name  and  say,  '^  Jim,  I  wish  you  would  examine 
this  for  me  because  I  may  have  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Fed- 
eral g[rand  jury."  He  would  prefer  to  do  that  to  sending  it  in  to 
Washington  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  McBlInlbt.  What  percentage  of  your  work  is  done  here  in 
Wariiington? 

Dr.  Alsrero.  Very  little;  almost  none  of  it.  The  bulk  of  it  is 
done  in  such  places  as  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  New  York, 
and  Boston.  I  should  not  think  that  more  than  5  per  cent  of  it,  it 
thit  much,  was  done  here. 

Mr.  McKiNLBT.  Then  that  would  be  your  answer  as  to  why  it  is 
done  by  you  instead  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards — because  most  of 
the  work  is  done  at  the  local  office. 

Dr.  Alsrero.  We  do  not  overlap  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  They 
keep  off  of  food  and  drugs.  The  only  place  we  overlap  is  occasion- 
ally an  analysis  for  the  sake  of  convenience  when  tne  local  man 
wants  it  done  locally.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue.  Mr.  Anderson  is  quite  right;  they  have  their  own 
laboratory  people  to  do  that  particular  work,  fully  as  competent  as 
we  are,  but  whm  the  United  States  attorney  at  such  a  place  as  Seat- 
tle, or  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  or  the  local  prohibition  en- 
forcement agent,  wants  alcohol  determined,  let  us  say,  in  a  sample 
that  he  has  taken  from  some  bootlegger,  he  would  much  sooner  go 
into  our  laboratory,  where  he  knows  our  man  personally,  than  to 
express  the  bottle  to  Washington  or  to  New  YorK  and  have  it  done 
here.  It  is  more  economical  for  the  Government  in  the  long  run 
to  have  it  done  that  way. 

Mr.  Jacx)way.  Will  the  prohibition  laws  which  have  been  passed 
increase  the  work  of  this  department  very  much,  if  any? 

Dr.  ALSEOESRe.  No;  they  will  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  I  assume,  will 
have  laboratories  established  all  over  the  country,  so  that  it  strikes 
me  that  that  feature  of  it,  if  it  is  in  consequence  of  that,  can  very 
well  be  eliminated. 

Dr.  AXBBfcRG.  Of  course,  if  they  have  laboratories  all  over  the 
oounti^.  there  will  be  no  call  for  us  to  do  any  of  that  work.  Like 
the  leatner  work,  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  work. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Will  you  speak  of  the  saviiig 
effected  if  this  work  be  done  in  one  department  rather  than  several? 

Dr.  AusBERG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michijgan.  What  lines  of  work  have  been  or 
are  likely  to  be  duplicated  ?  Tell  us  what  the  other  departments  are 
doing  under  that  item  6d. 

Dr.  AusBERG.  The  only  point  I  had  in  mind  was  this,  that  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out  the  War  Department  at  the  present  time  is  well 
content  with  the  service  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  rendering 
the  various  depot  quartermasters  in  analyzing  their  goods  on  con- 
tracts, foods,  drugs,  and  medicines.  If  we  discontinue  that  service 
they  will  have  to  establish  their  own  labol^tories.  The  depot  quar- 
termaster in  St.  Louis  will  have  to  have  a  chemical  laboratory  for 
his  work.  At  the  present  time  he  is  doing  it  in  our  laboratory  in 
St.  Louis,  and  does  not  want  to  establish  a  laboratory  of  his  own, 
as  he  is  satisfied  with  the  service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  an  understanding  between 
you  that  the  work  will  not  be  done  by  them  if  it  is  done  by  you  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Of  course  y^e  can  not  do  the  work  if  they  do  not 
send  us  samples.    At  present  they  are  sending  us  samples. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  should  not  all  the  work 
on  chemistry  be  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  rather  than  for 
each  department  or  bureau  to  set  up  a  separate  bureau  of  chemistry? 
When  it  comes  to  standards,  that  should  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.    Would  not  that  be  the  proper  solution  of  the  matter! 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Of  course,  it  would  be  in  my  personal  interest  to 
say  yes,  but  I  can  not  agree  that  that  is  the  proper  solution. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  18  laboratories  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try.   Why  should  other  departments  build  more? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  routine  wwk. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  matter  of  economy.  Where  can  we  save 
money  ? 

Dr.  Ai^BERG.  Money  could  be  saved  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  With  just  as  efficient  service? 

Dr.  AuBBERG.  For  everything  except  research  in  chemistry. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  natural  to  assume  that  you  have  the  highest 
skilled  chemists. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  But  my  point  is  this :  If  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
carrying  on  a  research  on  the  strength  of  structural  steel,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  it  as  a  part  of  the  research  to  analyze  that  steel.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  nave  the  man  who  is  doing  the  testin^r  of  that 
structural  steel  to  have  to  send  that  steel  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
for  analysis.  It  would  not  be  efficient  to  have  analytical  work  of 
this  kind  concentrated  in  the  manner  you  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  your  adbivities  are  extended  to  test- 
ing, then  you  are  encroaching  upon  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  whenever  their  activities  are  extended  to  chemistry,  they  are 
encroaching  upon  the  Bureau  of  .Chemistry. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  true  except  so  far  as  foods  and  drugs  are 
concerned.  We  can  not  enforce  the  food  and  drugs  act  except 
through  the  testing  of  foods  and  drugs.  We  do  very  little  testing 
of  any  kind  except  the  testing  of  foods  and  drugs,  iJut  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  does  not  test  foods  and  drugs. 
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The  Chaikmam.  We  have  only  one  Bureau  of  Standards  and  only 
one  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  thing 
would  be  to  refer  everydiing  to  the  respective  bureaus,  except  in 
certain  instances. 

Dr.  AuBBERG.  I  should  be  well  satisfied  if  that  could  be  done. 

The  Chaihmak.  I  know  what  is  being  said  about  duplication  of 
work  and  one  department  encroaching  upon  the  prerc^tives  of 
another.  We  want  to  do  away  with  duplication  if  it  is  possible 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Jagowat.  You  stated  that  there  is  little  duplication  of  work 
in  your  department. 

Dr.  AuasEBO.  With  the*  Bureau  of  Standards? 

Mr.  Jacowat.  In  this  particular  department  of  the  work. 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  I  do  not  think  that  is  being  done  by  anybody  else 
anywhere  in  the  Government  service. 

The  Chaikmak.  Whj  should  other  bureaus  or  departments  set 
up  a  division  of  chemistry  when  there  is  one  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
m  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Dr.  Alsbebg.  As  far  as  this  item  is  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  are  absolutely  right  in  that  statement,  and  the  object  of  that 
particular  item  is  to  have  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  do  just  that 
kind  of  work  and  make  it  unnecessary  for  any  other  department 
to  duplicate  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  question  because  there  is  a  great 
deal  said  about  duplication  of  work.  No  one  is  jjarticularly  to 
blame,  but  it  is  for  somebody  to  work  out  a  solution.  Are  you 
ti^rough  with  that  item? 

Dr.  AiiSBERO.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Mr.  Chairman,  Secretary  Glass  has  written  you  a 
letter,  concurred  in  by  Secretary  Houston,  suggesting  that  a  pro- 
vision be  inserted  in  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill  for  1921, 
au^oiizing  the  transfer  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the^  administration  of  the  tea  in- 
spection act.  The  matter  which  originated  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  Mr.  Gteorge  F.  Mitchell,  supervising  tea  examiner 
of  that  department,  who  is  here  this  morning,  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain to  the  committee  the  reasons  for  the  transfer,  if  it  is  agree- 
able to  you. 

The  (jHAiRifAN.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  committee  if  it  is  agree- 
able to  you,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Alsbebg.  Yes. 

'Mr.  Harbison.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  insert  the  corre- 
spondence in  Uie  record,  as  it  states  the  situation  fully. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

(The  letters  referred  to  follow :) 

Depabthknt  of  AGRICI'LTITRE, 

WoMhingtan,  November  15,  1919. 

The  SW^ETABY  OF  THE  ThBABUBT. 

Sni!  CoiMslderatJon  hns  been  jdven  to  your  letter  of  October  6.  1919,  and  In- 
clofrares,  relative  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  administration  of  an  act  en- 
titled **  An  act  to  prevent  the  Importation  of  Impure  and  nnwholesome  tea," 
approved  March  2.  1897  (29  Stat  604),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  16, 
1908  (85  Stat  163),  from  the  Treasary  Department  to  the  Department  of 
Apricolture. 
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In  r^ly  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  department  cownirs  with  you 
hoth  in  respect  to  the  proposed  drafts  of  the  bill  submitted  by  your  depart- 
ment, and  the  letters  transmitting  same  to  the  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna,  chair- 
man Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Hon.  Gil- 
bert E.  Haugen,  chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representa- 
tivea 
The  incloeures  accompanying  your  letter  are  herewith  returned. 
Respectfully, 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary, 

Tbkasury  Department, 

WtMhingiwiy  October  6,  1919, 
The  Secbetaht  or  Agbicultube. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  correspondence  conducted  during  the 
year  1914,  especially  your  letter  to  this  department  dated  February  25,  1014, 
relative  to  transferring  the  administration  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1897  (29 
Stat,  604),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  6,  1918  (35  Stat,  163)  from  the 
Treasury  Department  in  your  department  In  this  letter  your  department 
submitted  a  draft  of  a  provision  based  on  a  memorandum  ttom  the  supervising 
tea.  examiner  of  this  department  for  Insertion  In  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill  transferring  the  administration  of  the  tea  act  to  your  department,  copy 
of  which  I  Inclose  with  suggestions  from  this  department.  All  words  therein 
which  have  been  stricken  out  are  Inclosed  In  parenthesis  with  lines  drawn 
through  them,  and  all  new  words  Inserted  are  underscored.  By  referring  to 
sections  4  and  6  of  the  act  It  will  be  Seen  that  the  law  already  states  that 
the  bonds  are  to  be  approved  by  the  collector  at  the  port  of  entry. 

The  changes  made  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  provision  to  transfer  the 
law  simply  brings  the  provision  up  to  date  and  allows  for  carrying  the  office 
of  supervising  tea  examiner  on  the  lump-sum  roll. 

The  office  of  supervising  tea  examiner  Is  now  a  statutory  position  carried 
under  the  Customs  Division  in  the  legislative  bill.  But  this  department  will 
request  Congress  to  drop  this  statutory  position  when  the  transfer  of  the  tea 
act  has  been  consummated. 

I  am  Inclosing  letters  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  signed  by  me  and  for  concur- 
rence in  by  you,  requesting  that  the  transfer  of  the  tea  act  be  made  and  giving 
reasons  for  same. 
Respectfully, 

Cabteb  Glass,  Secretary, 

Tbbasitbt  I>ia?AirrkBifT, 

Office  of  the  ^dcbbtabt, 
WMhington,  September  29,  1919. 
Hon.  Gilbebt  N.  Haugen, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Hou$e  of  Representatives. 

My  Deab  Congeessman:  Inclosed  you  will  And  a  draft  of  a  provision  pre- 
pared Jointly  by  the  Agricultural  Department  and  my  department  which  I 
would  recommend  be  Inserted  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921.  This  provision  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  of  March  2,  1897  (29  Stat.,  004),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May 
6,  1918  (85  Stat.,  103),  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Agricultural 
Department.  No  changes  are  made  In  the  act  Itself  «xc^  those  of  an  ad- 
ministrative nature. 

This  act  prohibits  the  importation  of  any  merchandise,  as  tea,  which  Is  In- 
ferior in  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  consumption,  to  standards  to  be  fixed 
and  established  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  provides  that 
such  merchandise  finally  determined  to  be  Inferior  In  purity,  quality,  or  fitness 
for  consumption  to  such  standard  shall  be  exported,  provides  for  a  physical 
standard  of  quality  as  well  as  purity.  The  reason  for  this  Is  because  tea  must 
have  a  standard  of  quality  if  it  Is  to  be  successfully  guarded  as  a  food  product, 
as  it  Is  possible  to  have  an  absolutely  pure  tea  and  yet  It  might  be  unfit  for 
consumption.  The  commercial  teas  are  made  from  the  tender  leaves  of  the  tea 
plant.     These  young  leaves  contain  the  stimulating  alkaloid  caffeine  and  a 
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eomplez  constituent  which  gives  the  commercial  teas  their  value  and  flavor. 
It  has  been  determined  that  the  lower  leaves  of  the  tea  bush  not  only  have 
practically  no  stimulating  value  but  Increase  materially  in  tannin,  the  in- 
jurious and  deletaious  constituent  of  tei,  so  that  if  we  did  not  establish  a 
standard  of  quality  as  well  as  purity  it  would  be  possible  to  import  tea  made 
from  these  lower  leaves  which,  while  pure,  would  be  absolutely  devoid  of  any 
real  tea  flavor  and  which  at  the  same  time  would  be  so  strong  in  tannin  as  to 
be  unfit  for  consumption. 

In  other  words,  although  all  tea  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  tea  plant, 
all  tea  leaves  that  are  made  into  tea  can  not  be  considered  as  commerdal  tea, 
and  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  being  the  "dumping  ground"  that  it 
was  before  the  present  law  was  enacted.  Congress  very  wise^  passed  the  pres- 
ent tea  act  which  requires  all  teas  entering  the  country  to  be  measured  by 
the  physical  standard  that  represents  the  minimum  of  quality.  This  law,  be- 
sides protecting  the  consume  against  spurious  adulterations  and  inferior  goods 
which  lack  the  reqtilsite  quality  to  make  them  of  value  as  a  beverage,  also  pro- 
tects the  merchant  against  the  flood  of  worthless  trash  ^at  would  destroy  his 
market. 

In  viewing  the  foregoing  paragraphs  and  after  studying  the  history  of  acts 
of  this  kind  which  I  will  review  In  the  following  paragraphs,  I  am  convinced 
that  your  committee  will  desire  to  secure  legislation  which  will  effect  the 
transfer  of  the  administration  of  this  act  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  where 
all  acts  of  this  kind  are  now  administered  and  where  I  b^eve  this  one  right- 
fully belongs. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  the  first  legislation  conditioning  the  right  of 
importation  upon  purity,  quality,  and  wholesomeness  of  merchandise  is  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  26,  1848  (U.  S.  Stat.,  vol.  9,  p.  237), 
entitled  **  An  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  adulterated  and  spurious  drugs 
and  medicines."  By  the  terms  of  this  act  the  customs  service  of  this  depart- 
ment Is  charged  with  its  enforcement 

Probably  the  next  legislation  of  this  kind  was  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  2,  1883  (U.  S.  Stat,  vol.  22,  p.  451),  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  adulterated  and  spurious  teas."  The  customs  service  of  this  de- 
partment was  also  charged  with  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

The  next  legislation  directed  to  the  prevention  of  the  importation  of  impure, 
adulterated,  and  unwholesome  merchandise  is  contained  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  August  30,  1890  (U.  S.  Stat.,  vol.  26,  p.  414),  entitled  "An  act 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  meats  for  exportation,  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  adulterated  articles  of  food  and  drink,  and  authorizing  the  President  to 
make  proclamation  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes."  Under  the  terms 
of  this  statute,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  its  enforcement 
80  far  as  it  relates  to  the  exportation  of  meats,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  charged  with  its  enforcement  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  importation  of 
adulterated  articles  of  food  and  drink. 

The  next  legislation  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1897, 
supra,  which  took  the  place  of  the  tea  act  of  1888,  above  referred  to,  and  which 
was  continued  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
next  is  the  Agricultural  appropriation  act  of  March  1,  1889  (U.  S.  Stat,  vol.  30, 
ch.  325,  p.  951).  This  latter  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
investigate  the  adulteration  of  foods,  drugs,  and  liquors  and  prohibits  the  im- 
portation of  such  articles  when  found  to  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  last-mentioned  act  seems  to  mark  a  change  in  the  policy  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  legislation  directed  to  the  prevenion  of  the 
importation  of  spurious,  adulterated,  impure,  unwholesome,  and  misbranded 
foods,  drugs,  and  liquors,  for  in  all  such  legislation  prior  to  this  act  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  charged  with  its  enforcement,  whereas  in  the  said 
act  the  Secretary  of  Agricultoce  is  given  Jurisdiction. 

The  act  of  August  8Q,  J89Q,  was  followed  by  the  acts  of  May  25,  1900  (U. 
S.  Stat,  vol.  31,  ch.  055,  p.  196)  ;  March  2,  1001  (U.  S.  Stat,  vol.  31,  ch. 
805.  p.  960) ;  June  3,  1902  (U.  S.  Stat,  vol.  32,  ch.  985,  p.  296)  ;  March  3, 
1908  (U.  S.  Stat,  VOL  82,  ch.  1008.  p.  1157)  ;  April  23,  1904  (U.  S.  Stat, 
▼oL  83,  ch.  I486,  p.  288) ;  March  3,  1905  (U.  S.  Stat.,  vol.  33.  ch.  1405, 
p.  874) ;  June  30,  1906  (U.  S.  Stat.,  vol.  34,  p.  686). 
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The  successive  statutes  gradually  broaden  the  scope  of  governmental  con- 
trol and  supervision  over  the  importation  of  foods,  drugs,  and  liquors,  and  in 
each  of  them  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  Jurisdiction  to  determine 
the  purity,  quality,  and  wholesomeness  of  such  articles  offered  for  importa- 
tion, and  whether  they  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  into  consumption  in  the 
United  States. 

The  situation  Is  that  under  existing  statutes  the  DeparUnent  of  Agriculture 
has  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  fitness  for  human  consumption  and  admissi- 
bility of  all  foods,  drugs,  and  liquors  offered  for  importation  into  the  United 
States,  with  the  single  exception  of  tea,  Jurisdiction  over  which  remains  partly 
in  this  department,  under  the  act  of  March  2.  1897,  and  partly  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  80, 1906  (26  Op.  A.  O. 
166).  In  this  opinion  the  Attorney  General  shows  that  no  repugnancy  exists  be- 
tween the  special  tea-Inspection  act  of  March  2, 1897  (29  Stat,  604)  and  the  gen- 
eral food  and  drugs  act  of  June  80,  1906  (34  Stat,  768),  preventing  them 
from  standing  together,  and  that  an  importation  of  tea  is,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  both  acts  in  that  it  must  equal  the  standards  of  quality  and  purity 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  tea-inspection  act  and 
is  also  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  regarding  adultera- 
tion, labeling,  misbranding,  and  guaranty. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  d^iartment  both  of  these  acts  are  necessary  to  saf^ 
guard  the  public  In  the  matter  of  tea,  and,  while  the  one  can  not  be  substituted 
for  the  other,  as  they  deal  with  tea  In  different  particulars,  at  the  same  time* 
if  the  administration  of  the  tea  law  were  placed  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  work  could  be  coordinated  in  the  department  in  which  this 
class  of  work  properly   belongs. 

If  your  committee  has  any  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  this  proposed 
course  or  desires  information,  this  department  will  be  glad  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative familiar  with  the  matter  appear  before  the  conunittee. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  (Committee  on 
Agriculture  and   Forestry  of  the   Senate. 
Respectfully, 

Oabteb  Glass, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  concur. 

D.  F.  Houston, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  from  and  after  the  taking  effect  of 
this  act,  execute  and  perform  all  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  act  approved  March  2.  1897  (29  Stat.  I^, 
p.  604).  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Impure  and  unwhole- 
some tea,'*  as  amended  by  the  act  approved  May  16,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  p.  163), 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  Impure  and  unwholesome  tea,*  approved  March  2,  1897 " :  Providedj  That 
the  bonds  given  to  the  United  States  as  security  in  pursuance  of  section  1, 
as  amended,  shall  be  siibjert  to  the  approval  only  of  the  collector  of  customs 
at  the  port  of  entry;  that  in  place  of  the  board  of  United  States  general 
appraisers  provided  for  by  section  6  of  the  act.  there  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  three  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  serve  as  the  United  States  Board  of  Tea  Appeals  with  all  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  by  the  act  on  the  board  of  United  States  general  appraisers. 
There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $45,000  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
aforesaid  act  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  Including 
pajrment  of  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  board  appointed 
under  section  2  of  the  act  and  all  other  necessary  ofiicers  and  employees. 


STATEHENT  OF  MB.  GEOBQE  F.  HITCHEIiL,  STTFEBYISinO  TEA 

EXAMINES^  TBEAS1TBT  DEPAETMENT. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Several  years  ago  Secretary  McAdoo  suggested 
to  the  A^cultural  Department  that  the  tea-inspection  act,  which 
deals  entirely  with  the  testing  of  imported  teas,  or  teas  entered  at 
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the  ports  for  consumption,  for  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  con- 
sumption, be  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  as  it  has 
nothinffto  do  with  revenues.  There  is  no  duty  on  tea  at  the  present 
time.  TTiis  matter  was  postponed,  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
there  was  pending  in  the  courts  a  case  testing  out  whether  a  certain 
test  that  we  were  using  was  legal  or  not.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  postpone  it  when 
that  case  came  up.  The  case  has  been  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  now  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Glass,  has  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  his  department  was  willing  to  take  over 
this  work,  which  is  more  in  line  with  the  functions  of  that  depart- 
ment. It  is  more  in  line  with  the  pure  food  law,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  concurred  in  the  letter  to  this  committee.  A 
similar  letter  has  also  been  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  understood  this  tea  proposition,  the  testing 
of  tea  has  no  relation  to  any  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  the  tea  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard,  which 
I  think  a  commission  was  set  up  to  fix,  it  is  simply  refused  entry  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  refused  entry  by  the  examiner,  but  the  im- 
porter has  the  chance  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Tea  Appeals,  and 
then,  if  it  is  finally  rejected  by  the  Board  of  Tea  Appeals,  the 
importer  has  six  months  in  which  to  export  the  tea.  If  not  ex- 
ported within  six  months,  then  it  is  destroyed ;  it  is  mandatory  that 
it  shall  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  purely  a  pure-food  matter,  with  no  relation 
to  the  importation  of  tea  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  entirely  a  pure-food  matter,  and  the  main 
point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  it  can  not  be  handled  in  the  best 
way  under  the  pure-food  law,  for  the  pure-food  law  does  not  regu- 
late quality  or  ^rade.  This  board,  under  the  act  of  1897,  annually 
establishes  physical  standards,  actual  tea  standards,  of  both  purity 
and  quality.  If  we  were  to  do  away  with  this  act  and  let  it  auto- 
matically drift  under  the  pure-food  law  we  would  not  be  able  to 
test  for  quality.  The  reason  why  tea  differs  from  some  other  food 
products  is  that  we  have  to  test  for  quality.  It  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  if  the  tea  leaves  that  are  made  mto  tea  are  not  picked  from 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  shoots — if  they  should  happen  to  pick 
them  lower  down,  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  do,  oecause  the 
leaves  lower  down  are  larger  and  have  more  weight — such  leaves 
would  be  lacking  in  the  tea  quality  and  yet  would  be  absolutely 

Sure  and  be  allowed  to  enter  this  country  under  the  pure- food  law ; 
ut  they  would  not  be  considered  commercial  tea  as  I  would  con- 
sider commercial  tea,  or  any  other  tea  man  would  consider  com- 
mercial tea.  The  procedure  that  we  have  under  this  act  is  to  test 
all  teas  at  seven  Afferent  ports  by  expert  examiners.  These  men 
are  qualified  in  testing  teas.  The  tea  entering  the  country  is  drawn 
in  comparison  with  the  Government  standard,  and  generally  in 
blind,  so  that  the  examiner  is  not  biased  in  any  way,  and  if  it  does 
not  equal  the  Government  standard  the  tea  is  rejected  by  the  ex- 
aminer. .  ,  .  __, 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  ports  are  they? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  examiners  stationed  at  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Tacoma,  Wash,  (which  we  call  the  Fuget 
Sound  port),  San  Francisco,  and  Honolulu.  The  way  we  divide 
the  districts  is  simply  automatic.  If  the  tea  should  come  into  a 
port  where  there  is  no  qualified  tea  examiner,  then  he  sends  it  to 
the  nearest  port  where  there  is  a  qualified  tea  examiner,  so  that 
the  United  States  is  divided  automatically  in  that  way  into  differ- 
ent districts. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  large  a  force  have  you  at 
each  one  of  these  places? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  At  each  of  these  places  we  have  a  qualified  exam- 
iner, and  at  two  of  the  ports  these  examiners  have  assistant  exam- 
iners, and  then  we  have  at  some  of  the  other  larger  ports  (for  in- 
stance, three  out  of  the  seven),  we  have  a  clerk  and  messenger  who 
tends  to  putting  the  water  on  the  tea  and  things  of  that  sort.  We 
also  have  to  have  samplers.  The  average  number  of  samplers  is 
about  one  at  each  port.  The  samples  are  not  drawn  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government,  and  teas  entered  for  consumption 
are  placed  in  a  bonded  warehouse  and  kept  there  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  bond  until  our  samplers  go  and  see  the  sample  there, 
and  these  samples  drawn  by  the  samplers  are  submitted  to  the  tea 
examiners  for  testing  in  comparison  with  Government  standards. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Are  these  men  under  civil  service? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  All  these  men  are  under  civil  service,  and  all  ex- 
cept myself  go  on  the  lump-sum  roll.    I  am  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heflin.  What  salary  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  $2,750  a  year. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  As  I  understand  it,  your  department  is  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  in  the  Customs  Department. 

Mr.  TiNcnER.  The  reason  that  you  should  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  this  is  that  there  is  nothing  chemically  wrong  with  the  tea, 
except  if  they  pick  the  leaves  too  long,  it  is  weak  tea? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  object  of  having  the  tea  taster  is  to  get  strong 
vea  I 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  weak  if  it  is  picked  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  bush  and  does  not  contain  the  caffeine  and  aromatic  oils  that 
give  it  flavor. 

Mr.  Tincher.  That  would  not  be  detrimental? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Not  detrimental  as  to  quality. 

Mr.  Tincher,  If  a  man  bought  tea  that  had  not  been  tested  he 
would  simply  get  weak  tea  and  we  have  to  have  these  employes  at 
these  stations  so  that  we  are  able  to  get  good  strong  tea? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Another  reason  is  that  we  also  test  for  purity. 

Mr.  Tincher.  These  civil  service  men  that  you  have  besides  the 
inspectors,  do  they  test  them  as  to  their  tasting  qualities  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  we  do.  We  hola  an  examination  from 
time  to  time,  and  we  select  samples  that  are  very  near  the  Govern- 
ment standard  or  equal  to  or  better  than  the  Government  stand- 
ard; and  we  actually  have  the  applicant  go  through  the  examina- 
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tion,  and  he  also  has  to  be  able  to  tell  the  different  districts  in  the 
country  that  the  tea  comes  from,  so  that  he  can  tell  what  standard 
to  use  m  the  testing  of  the  teas. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  every  big  importing  house  has  • 
a  tea  taster? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  A  big  importing  house  has  a  tea  taster. 

Mr.  Heflin.  These  tasters  use  the  test  to  get  the  best  quality  of 
tea? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  To  get  the  quality  of  good  commercial  tea. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  but  for  that  we  would  get  low-grade  tea? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Such  a  low-grade  tea  would  be  absolutely  trash 
and  would  not  be  what  is  known  as  commercial  tea.  Then  we  also 
test  for  purity.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  important  food  product 
that  is  more  subject  to  sophistication  than  tea.  It  has  been  in  the 
past.  They  used  a  lot  of  coloring  matter  for  tea,  to  make  20  per  cent 
tea  look  like  40  per  cent  tea.    That  also  comes  under  this  law. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  detect  that  and  call  attention  to  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  not  only  call  attention  to  it,  but  we  reject 
the  tea  and  have  it  sent  outside  the  country.  We  have  not  had  any 
rejects  in  the  past  six  months. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  protect  the  American  people  from  that  weak  tea? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  This  tea  inspection  is  similar  to  the  milk  inspection 
in  certain  cities,  which  requires  that  milk  contain  a  definite  per  cent 
of  butter  fat.  That  milk  may  be  absolutely  pure  and  some  butter 
fat  might  be  taken  out  unless  you  had  these  laws  against  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  butter  fat.  It  is  exactly  the  same  way  with  tea.  It  is 
a  little  different  from  other  food  products.  It  differs  from  coffee; 
no  matter  what  coffee  bean  you  have  you  get  everything  in  that 
coffee  bean.  It  might  be  grown  at  a  low  altitude,  it  might  be  poor 
coffee,  but  you  get  everything  in  that  coffee  bean.  That  is  not  true 
of  tea ;  you  must  have  the  tender  leaves  of  the  plant  in  order  to  make 
a  good  commercial  tea. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  serve  for  examining  coffee, 
too? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir;  coffee  comes  under  the  pure-food  law. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  this  service  are  you  employing 
anvbodv  in  foreign  countries  n*om  which  the  tea  comes? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not.  The  department  sent  me  on  a 
trip  to  foreign  countries,  but  that  was  the  only  time  we  had  anything 
to  do  with  foreign  countries.  That  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  methods. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  know  how  many  have  been 
employed  in  the  service  altogether  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  can  tell  you  roughly.  We  have  seven  examiners 
and  the  supervising  tea  examiner,  maKing  eight;  two  assistant  ex- 
aminers ;  we  have  aoout  three  clerks  and  about  nine  samplers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  money  has  oeen  devoted 
to  this  work  in  any  year  recently  ? 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  are  asking  for  $45,000.  Is  that  the  amount 
previously  carried  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  was  going  to  explain  that.  The  lowest  actual 
amount  that  would*  be  expended  in  the  transfer,  I  estimate,  would  be 
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$40,716.30.  The  amount  that  I  have  added  on  is  the  amount  that  I 
estimate  would  be  necessary  in  makii^  the  transfer. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  cost  $5,000  to  make  the  transfer?  You 
are  asking  for  $45,000  now  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  asking  for  $45,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  expending  about  $40,000? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  $40,716.30.  That  represents  what  it  would  actually 
cosj  us  to  carry  on  the  thinff  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
it  is  now.  For  instance,  we  have  a  man  at  Honolulu  who  gets  ^,200 
a  year,  and  his  services  are  divided  between  custoq^s  wore  and  the 
tea  work.  In  that  case  I  have  estimated  the  verjj^^lowest  that  we 
could  get  a  man  there  for,  probably  $1,500,  which  would  be  the 
venr  lowest  estimate.    That  is  a  small  place. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  it  would  cost  more  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  than  it  would  cost  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Perhaps  the  first  year  we  move  it  over,  before  we 
get  shaken  down.  I  might  be  able  to  find  a  man  to  do  the  same 
work  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  or  Dr.  Alsberg  might  be  able 
to  get  a  man  at  Honolulu  to  do  that.  We  have  got  to  nave  a  man 
there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  of  the  transfer?  I  supposed 
it  was  to  save  money  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Tne  object  of  the  transfer  is,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  states  in  his  letter,  that  as  this  does  not  bring  in  any 
revenue  to  the  Grovemment,  and  as  it  is  purely  a  policing  measure 
to  keep  teas  that  are  not  up  to  quality  and  purity  out  of  the  country, 
it  should  be  placed  under  the  department  mat  handles  similar 
work.  That  is  the  reason  for  asking  this  committee  to  transfer  this 
work. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  the  same  force  would  be  transferred. 
Why  should  there  be  an  increase  in  expenditures?  There  are  people 
now  employed  who  are  paid  jointly  out  of  other  funds. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  will  not  lie,  perhaps,  an  increase  the  second 
year,  but  the  first  year  I  can  not  take  a  man  to  Honolulu  that  is  in 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.    I  can  not  find  anybody  for  testing  teas. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  can  not  the  same  individ- 
uals, the  same  force,  be  transferred  from  one  roll  to  another — from 
one  jurisdiction  to  another? 

Mr.  Mri'CHELL.  The  proposition  is  to  transfer  every  man  that  is 
in  the  service  now,  except  in  a  place  like  Honolulu,  where  the  man 
is  a  weigher  and  is  also  a  tea  examiner. 

Mr.  McKjENLEY.  You  are  trying  to  tell  us  that  the  man  at  Hono- 
lulu is  doing  other  work  in  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  MrrcHELU  Yes;  he  gets  $2,200  for  doing  that  and  other 
work.  If  you  transfer  that  law  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  that  one  case  where  he  is  doing  double  work,  we  will  have  to  find 
somebody  to  do  the  tea  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  departments  to  coop- 
erate? 

Mr.  MrrcHBLU  I  do  not  think  that  under  the  law  we  could  divide 
a  man's  salary  between  two  departments  if  he  gets  more  than  a 
certain  minimum  salary — $2,000,  I  think. 
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The  Chairman.  According  to  your  statement,  it  would  cost  the 
Uovemment  about  $4,300  to  make  the  transfer? 

Mr.  Habrison.  The  man  in  Honolulu  would  not  get  $2,200  for 
doing  merely  the  weighing  work  after  the  tea  work  is  taken  away. 
His  compensation  would  be  reduced,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ImrcHELL.  He  probably  will  be  reduced,  but  I  can  not  take 
the  money  out  of  the  Treasury  Department  after  I  leave.  The  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  put  a  man  there  from  the  Agricultural^  De- 
partment, perhaps  at  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  proposed  to  transfer  this  force  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture! 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  That  is  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
requested,  uid  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ccmcurred  in  the 
request. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  so  stated  in  the  draft  submitted.  It 
states  that  they  shall  be  paid  the  compensation  in  existence  under 
section  2.    What  is  that  board? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  the  tea  is  rejected  by  the  tea  examiner,  then  the 
importer  has  l^e  right  within  80  days  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Tea 
Appeals.  This  Bosurd  of  Tea  Appeals  now  is  composed  of  three  men 
drawn  from  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  This  proposition 
here  is  to  appoint  three  men.  We  simply  designate  three  men  with- 
out salary  from  the  Agricultural  Department  It  misht  be  three 
men  designated  from  New  York,  from  the  New  York  laboratory,  by 
Dr.  Alsterg,  to  assist  in  the  cases  coming  up.  This  board  seldom 
sits. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  man  to  whom  you  say  you  pay  $2,200,  is 
that  charged  up  to  your  appropriation? 

Mr.  MrrCHEiiL.  No,  sir;  it  is  charged  up  to  the  customs. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  not  chared  to  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  MrrcHiiLL.  No,  sir.  This  tea  law  has  no  special  appropriation 
at  this  time.    It  simply  is  under  the  full  customs  appropriation. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  you  have  been  getting  $40,000  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  say  we  have  been  spencung  that  much  of  the 
customs  appropriation. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  that  include  the  $2,200? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  No,  sir;  it  does  not 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  other  words,  the  work  you  are  going  to  do 
there  on  the  tea  question  is  in  three  ^oups? 

Mr.  MrrcHEix.  No,  sir ;  $1,500 1  estimate  should  have  been  charged 
against  tea. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  it  charged  against  tea  in  your  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  MrrcHBLL.  I  have  no  appropriation. 

Mr.  Heflin.  He  is  asking  for  it  now. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  the  work  is  transferred,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  ask  it. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  certainly  get  some  from  the  Treasury  Depart* 
ment? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  from  a  lump  fund  of  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  costing  $40,000 
for  this  work? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  In  order  to  transfer  it  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  should  have  jtirisdi<5ti<m  of  it,  it  will  cost  $46,000,  a 
difference  of  $5,000? 

Mr.  MrrcHjBLL.  I  did  not  say  it  would  cost  that.  I  am  asking  for 
that  because  in  making  the  transfer  we  should  have  some  money  for 
leeway.    We  might  not  spend  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Would  it  be  worth  $5,000  to  the  American  people 
and^the  taxpayers  to  get  this  out  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
into  the  Agriculture  Department?  That  is  what  the  committee 
wants  to  know.    Would  the  public  benefit  that  much  in  the  transfer? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  idea  of  making  this  transfer  did  not  originate 
with  me,  and  the  persons  who  actually  made  the  request  could  doubt- 
less answer  that  question.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  directed 
me  to  prepare  a  letter  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  hb 
would  agree  to  this  transfer. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  know  whether  the '  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  ask  for  a  reduction  of  $45,000  in  his  appropriation? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  think  this  transfer  would  be  beneficial? 

Mr.  M1TCHE1.L.  I  really  do  not  think  it  would  make  very  much 
difference.  I  think  the  law  can  be  operated  in  one  department  as 
well  as  in  another. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  merely  puts  it  where  it  belongs  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  idea  is  to  put  it  where  it  belongs. 

The  CHAfRMAN.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
could  conduct  this  work  with  less  money  in  connection  with  its  other 
work  along  that  line,  but  according  to  your  statement  it  is  going  to 
cost  more.  I  thought  at  first  this  proposition  was  in  the  line  of 
economy. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  It  will  coordinate  the  work.  For  instance,  in  the 
pure  food  department  from  time  to  time  they  collect  samples  to  see 
that  interstate  shipments  are  all  right,  and  if  we  were  transferred 
over  to  the  Agriculture  Department,  of  course,  we  could  handle  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  it  could  be  done  at  less  expense  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  activities  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes ;  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  statements  here  do  not  bear  that  out. 

Mr.  McKinley.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  asked  you  something  about 
an  appropriation  and  you  estimated  it  at  $45,000,  but  that  it  might 
possibly  be  less  than  $40,000  when  you  get  them  consolidated  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes ;  I  simply  made  an  estimate.  I  found  out  how 
much  it  costs  now,  and  I  added  $5,000. 

Mr.  McKiNLBY.  The  cost  for  the  present  year  is  $40,700,  and  you 
are  asking  for  $45,000. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  hare  tliat  trans- 
fer made? 

Dr.  Alsbbro.  .  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial-  because  I  believe 
when  we  get  this  over  we  can  save  some  money.  We  have  offices 
and  laboratories  in  every  j)lace  where  there  is  a  tea  examiner.  ^  We 
have  to  have  clerks,  for  instance,  in  New  York,  about  6  clerks 
doing  our  work  in  a  laboratory  with  30  chemists.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  we  could  save  clerical  hire  and  other  personal  services. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  say? 
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Dr.  AiiSBEBo.  I  wonld  not  say  until  the  transfer  has  been  made 
for  a  year.  I  am  totally  unfaacniliar  with  this  matter  and  am  unable 
to  say  how  mudi  could  be  saved.  I  should  think  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible by  finmhiniTig  this  work  with  other  projects  to  make  savmgs 
after  we  tried  it  out. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  change  is  desirable 
and  advisable? 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  chan;^  is  desirable  and 
advisable,  because  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  really  where  the 
work  belongs.  It  is  a  stepchild  in  the  Ti'easury  Department.  I 
think  this  work  is  being  done  efficiently  in  the  Treasurv  Department. 
I  think  Mr.  Mitchell  would  continue  to  do  the  work  in  the  same 
manner  no  matter  where  he  was  located,  but  we  are  dealing  with 
the  same  group  of  importers,  who  are  usually  also  importers  of 
spices  and  other  things,  and  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  clepartment 
and  to  the  trade  to  have  only  one  set  of  Government  officers  to  deal 
with  where  they  have  two  sets  at  the  present  time.  I  think  when 
we  get  the  work  welded  together  we  could  probably  save  some  money, 
but  I  would  not  venture  to  say  how  much. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  inspection  of  tea  require  the  services 
of  specialists  that  you  have  in  the  department,  or  could  they  do 
other  work  in  conjimction  with  the  inspection? 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  The  examination  of  tea,  as  I  imderstand  it,  rec[uires 
the  services  of  specialists.  We  have  not  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  such  specialists.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
all  of  the  time  of  these  tea  examiners  is  not  taken  up  completely 
in  every  place  with  their  examinations,  and  that  we  could  get  them 
other  tnings  to  do  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  Would  he  be  competent  to  inspect  spices? 

Dr.  AiiSBBRG.  We  could  probably  use  them  to  inspect  other  things, 
but  we  could  not  get  along  without  men  especially  trained  in  the 
testing  of  teas.     As  I  understand  Mr.  Mitchell's  contention,  m^n 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  we  are  allowed  to  swap  over  I  can  conscientiously 
who  have  held  the  position  of  tea  testers  for  commercial  concerns 
before  they  came  into  the  Government  service.  No  one  who  has 
not  had  that  training  or  experience  is  competent  to  do  this  work,  but 
we  might  be  ^ble  to  use  them  also  for  spices  and  other  things. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  state  definitely  that  they  could  be. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  sure  that  they  can  be  used  especially  in  the 
line  of  coflfee.  We  have  in  the  service  now  several  tea  experts  that 
used  to  be  with  coffee.  In  fact,  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  at  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  at  the  present  time  we  give  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  considerable  help  in  identifying  coffee. 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  two  of  you,  can  you  state  positively 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  or  decrease  in  expenditure? 

Mr.  Mttohell.  If  we  are  allowed  to  swap  over  I  can  conscien- 
tiously say  that  after  we  get  shaken  down  we  will  have  a  considerable 
saving. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    Please  refer  to  the  tea  law. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  reference  is  given  in  the  letter  which  I  have 
handed  to  the  chairman  to  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  are  having  quite  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  exam- 
iners at  the  present  salaries.    Of  course,  every  department  tells  you 
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that,  but  I  have  lost  three  examiners — three  of  my  b^  tea  examiners — 
in  the  last  year  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  lacking  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  because  I  can  not  get  a  competent  man  to  take  a  job  at 
$3,000,  which  is  the  highest  salary  we  have. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  might  give  a  list  of  salaries, 
or  give  it  offhand. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes ;  I  will  insert  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


Salaries  of  Tea-Inspection  Service, 


1  supervising  tea  examiner—. —  $2, 750 

1  tea  examiner 8, 000 

2  tea  examiners,  at 2, 500 

1  tea  examiner 2, 000 

1  tea  examiner 1, 800 

2  tea  examiners,  at 1,500 

1  assistant  tea  examiner 1, 200 

1  sampler 1, 350 


4  samplers,  at 

1  sampler — - - 

1  clerk 

1  clerk 

1  messenger 

1  laborer 

1  clerk  to  Board  of  Tea  Ap- 
peals  


$1,200 

1,400 

1,400 

1,300 

900 

S40 

1,800 


This  does  not  Include  compensation  for  Board  of  Tea  Appeals  or  board  of 
tea  experts  or  for  occasional  temporary  assistance. 

Then  there  is  one  other  thing.  This  Board  of  Tea  Experts  that 
are  appointed  once  a  year  fixes  the  Government  standard.  They  are 
appomted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  an  honorary  po- 
sition ;  they  get  only  $50  a  year  salary  and  their  traveling  expenses, 
and  the  comptroller  has  recently  ruled  that  they  do  not  get  their 
actual  expenses.  They  have  to  come  long  distances:  some  of  them 
come  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  some  from  the  Middle  West,  at  the 
same  rate  as  other  Government  emplovees,  which  is  $5  a  day;  and 
those  men,  who  are  much  bigger  than  $5-a-day  men,  have  come  here 
and  served  the  Government  in  an  honorary  capacity  for  $5  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  employees  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No  ;  they  are  all  merchants. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  rule  would  apply  in  your  bureau, 
Doctor? 

Dr.  Albberg.  We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  employee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   This  is  a  board  of  experts  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

The  Chairman.  Your  board  would  be  selected  from  your  regular 
employees  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  could  not  select  these  people  from  our  regular 
employees. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  have  the  same  board? 

Dr.  AxsBERG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  involve  a  change,  then? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Would  this  not  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order — to  make  an  appropriation  under  an  a^cultural  bill 
to  carry  out  an  act  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  This  Board  of  Tea  Experts  only  meets  once  a  year 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  fix  the  Government  standards;  they 
fix  the  lowest  quality  of  tea  that  can  come  into  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  there  should  be  a 
change  in  expenditure  if  the  same  board  is  to  be  maintained. 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  I  believe  if  you  decide  to  transfer  this  law  you 
should  give  us  a  limit  of  $45,000,  because  without  that  I  believe  we 
aresoing  to  lose  a  lot  of  our  examiners.    As  I  say,  I  lost  three. 

The  (^AiRKAN.  Did  you  say  the  highest  salary  was  $3,000? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  pay  the  man  at  rfew  York  $3,000.  We  have 
to  pay  that  to  get  a  man.    My  own  salary  is  less  than  that 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  salary? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  My  salary  is  $2,750.    It  is  a  statutory  position. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lowest  salary? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  runs  down  to  as  low  as  $1,600,  which,  I  think, 
the  man  at  St.  Paul  gets,  and  I  estimate  that  tne  man  at  Honolulu 
should  get  about  $1,500. 

There  is  one  other  point.  The  salary  of  the  supervising  tea 
examiner  is  included  in  this  $40,000,  but  that  is  on  the  statutory 
roll  now.  I  have  included  it  in  here  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  when  it  goes  over  to  the  Agricultural  Department. 

The  Chaibman.  That  salary  is  mcluded  in  the  $40,700? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  now  on  the  statutory  roll.  My 
idea  is  that  it  should  go  on  a  lump-sum  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  Troasury  Department  would 
drop  that  if  the  transfer  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  what  it  would  do. 

If  there  is  any  other  thing  about  the  administration  of  this 
matter  that  you  do  not  underiband  the  chief  of  the  customs,  who 
has  char^  of  the  administration  of  it  and  knows  all  about  that 
phase  of  it,  would  be  ^lad  to  come  up  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  My  work  is  exclusively  the  technical  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mitchell.  We  will  now  recess 
until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.46  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

3iorning  session. 

Wednesday,  January  7,  1920. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry — Continued. 


STATEMENT  OF  DE.  GAEL  I.  AISBEEQ,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTTSEATT 
OF  CHEUSTET,  DEPAETHENT  OF  AOEICXJLTTJB£-€ontiniied. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Hau£cen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  TRie  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Har- 
rison, who  do  you  desire  to  appear. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  agreeable  to  the  committee,  we  will  continue 
with  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  consideration  of 
which  was  suspended  yesterday.  The  first  item  is  No.  67,  on  page 
146,  ^  For  investigating  the  character  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
tests  which  are  appliea  to  American  food  products  in  foreign  coun- 
tries," etc. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Item  67,  page  146,  Mr.  Chairman,  probably  requires 
no  comment.     No  change  is  proposed.    The  work  under  this  item 
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consists  in  making  analyses  and  furnishing  oi&cial  certificates  to 
exporters  of  food  or  drug  products  to  those  countries,  chiefly  South 
American  countries,  which  will  not  permit  forri^  products  to  en- 
ter unless  they  are  accompanied  by  the  official  Government  certifi- 
cate from  the  country  from  which  they  are  exported. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  the  exporter  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  making  these  examinations  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes.  Prior  to  some  five  or  six  years  affo,  when  this 
item  was  inserted,  the  work  was  done  wittiout  charge;  but  it  seemed 
to  us  that  the  exporter  ought  to  pay  the  cost,  and  at  present  he  is 
charged,  as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  the  cost  of  maidng  the  ex- 
amination and  furnishing  the  shipping  certificate.  That  money,  of 
course,  is  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  does  not  become  available. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  much  of  this  total  appropriation  was  paid  back 
by  the  exporter  last  year;  do  you  know? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  varies  from  $400  to  $1,000  per  annum ;  last  year, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  exports  to  South  America  were  less,  it  was 
only  $400. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  At  how  many  places,  and  what 
are  they,  where  you  maintain  this  inspection  service? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  is  not  an  inspection  service.  It  is  more  of  an 
analytical  service.  That  is  to  say,  a  sample  is  drawn  from  the 
proposed  material  and  analyzed  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  done  in 
any  one  of  our  branch  labwatories,  whichever  one  happens  to  be 
nearest  to  the  main  office  of  the  exporter.  The  main  work  is  done 
at  those  ports  from  which  exports  to  South  America  go — ^that  is, 
San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  New  York.  We  do  not  maintain 
a  separate  force  nor  do  we  maintain  a  sepai'ute  laboratory  for  thia 
purpose.    It  is  done  in  the  regular  laboratory  l^  our  regular  force. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  would  look  as  though  you  did 
maintain  a  separate  force  with  a  chemist  in  dtarge  at  $3,000  and 
a  chemist  in  charge  at  $2,760? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Only  a  part  of  the  time  of  these  men  is  paid  from 
this  fund.  That  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  We,  as  I  explained 
yesterday,  maintain  for  our  own  purposes  a  sort  oi  budget  system, 
and  this  sum  is  prorated  among  the  various  laboratory  budgets  at 
the  various  places,  according  to  the  amioimt  of  this  kind  of  work 
that  the  individual  laboratory  does.  Of  course,  the  $3,000  covers 
the  chemists  who  actually  do  the  work  and,  of  course,  we  only  pay 
a  small  part  of  their  salary  from  this  particular  fund.  There  are 
no  special  men  who  limit  themselves  to  this  kind  of  work.  Obvi- 
ously, we  could  not  maintain  much  of  a  force  on  $4,280;  and  also, 
obviously,  there  is  not  enough  of  this  work  to  maintain  a  separate 
force. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  this  $3,000  is  not  paid  to  one 
chemist? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  A  small  part  of  his  salary  is  paid  out  of  this  fund, 
that  part  being  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  will  correspond  to  the 
amount  of  time  that  he  gives  to  this  work. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  a  fixed  charge  to  be  paid  for  the  service?^ 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No,  sir;  because  the  service  vanes  with  the  nature  of* 
the  material.    Sometimes  the  analysis  is  an  intricate  and  difficult 
one  which  may  take  a  couple  of  days  of  the  chemist's  time  to  do. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  analysis  that  can  be  carried  out  in  an  hour. 
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Mr.  Jones.  How  do  you  figure  the  service;  on  what  basis;  by  the 
hour  or  day  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  figure  it  by  the  time  it  takes  to  perforin  the  work. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  Do  you  make  these  charges  with 
the  idea  that  the  total  of  them  will  meet  the  entire  expense  of  the 
service? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  We  have  not  been  doin^  it  exactly  on  that  basis. 
We  have  been  doing  it  on  the  basis  of  handling  each  individual 
analysis  on  what  we  estimate  to  be  the  cost  of  that  individual 
analysis.  We  have  not  been  making  an  effort  to  exactly  ^et  back 
from  the  exporters  what  is  spent  here  because  we  can  not  forsee  in 
any  one  year  how  much  work  there  is  going  to  be.  Some  years  there 
is  more  and  some  years  there  is  less.  Also  there  is  other  work  than 
the  actual  testing  of  samples  for  exporters  done  under  this  item.  We 
investigate  the  character  of  the  chemical  and  physical  tests  which 
are  applied  to  American  food  products  in  foreign  countries,  and 
study  methods  of  analysis  as  is  authorized  by  the  item. 

Mr.  Jones.  For  instance,  if  the  chemists  spend  one  day  at  it,  what 
do  you  charge? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  charge  one  day  of  his  salary  plus  what  we  esti- 
mate to  be  a  fair  overhead  charge.  Of  course,  it  is  an  estimate. 
Some  years  there  is  an  excess  in  this  appropriation,  and  some  years 
there  has  not  been. 

Mr.  Jones.  So  if  their  requests  for  reports  would  take  up  practic- 
ally the  entire  time  of  your  corps  you  would  be  reimbursed  for  the 
full  amotmt  plus  a  reasonable  charge  for  overhead? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes;  but  this  corps  is  not  occupied  anywhere  near 
their  full  time  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  estimates  the  salaries  are  $3,600'^ 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Part  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  part  time  is  estimated  at  $3,600,  and  in  191J) 
you  expended  $3,313.34? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes.  We  figure  on  that  $680  or  $700,  or  thereabouts, 
as  the  cost  of  material  and  overhead. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  next  item  is  item  68,  page  147 : 

For  investigating  the  preparation  for  marlcet,  handling,  grading,  packing, 
freezing,  drying,  storing,  transportation,  and  preservation  of  poultry  anil 
eggs,  etc. 

There  is  no  change  suggested  in  that  item.  I  might  use  this  par- 
ticular item  as  an  illustration  of  the  conditions  which  arise  under 
the  present  arrangement  of  lump-sum  appropriations.  The  director 
of  that  particular  line  of  work,  Dr.  Mary  Pennington,  resigned  from 
the  service  this  fall.  She  was  drawing  a  salary  of  $3,780  in  the 
bureau.  Her  place  was  not  filled  by  a  new  appointment  at  her  old 
salary,  but  her  chief  understudy,  who  was  getting  a  salary  very  mucli 
less  than  that,  was  advanced  to  take  her  place  with  a  moderate  pro- 
motion in  salary,  which  brings  his  salary  not  anywhere  near  her 
salary.  His  salary  is  $2,760  now.  He  was  advanced  to  $2,760  from 
$2,520,  and  an  additional  young  man  at  a  low  salary  was  appointed 
to  move  into  his  place. 

By  that  method  we  are  able  to  utilize  the  difference  between  the 
salary  which  Dr.  Pennington  received  and  the  salary  paid  now  for 
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the  promotion,  of  the  work.    Had  we  had  a  statutory  position  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  appoint  a  new  man  entirely  at  that 

? articular  salary,  or  advance  Dr.  Pennington's  understudy  to  Dr. 
'ennington's  full  salary  before  it  was  fully  demonstrated  that  he 
was  going  to  be  an  ideal  man  for  the  place.  Now,  if  he  turns  out  to 
be  the  kind  of  a  man  that  we  anticipate  he  will  be,  he  will  iiltimately 
get  her  salary.  In  the  meanwhile  he  gets  some  promotion.  Thus 
we  have  some  flexibility. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  salary  is  fixed  by  the  statutory  roll^ 
you  hold  that  you  have  to  pay  the  nill  salary  and  can  not  pay  any- 
thing less  ? 

Dr.^AiiSBERG.  That  would  be  the  case  unless  in  the  next  year's 
estimates  the  salary  was  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  full  salary 
whether  they  are  worth  it  or  not? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  could  not  do  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  it? 

Dr.  Alsberq.  We  could  not  do  otherwise  unless  you  changed  the 
salary  in  the  next  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  the  law  compelling  you  to 
pay  the  full  salary? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Either  that  or  leave  the  place  vacant. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  if  the  salary  is  $3,500,  you  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  full  $3,500  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  law  is  very  clear  on  that  point. 
We  would  either  have  to  create  a  new  position  on  the  lump  fimd 
at  a  lesser  salary,  or  else  fill  the  $3,500  place,  or  else  leave  the  place 
vacant  and  have  the  money  revert  into  the  Treasury.  I  think  there 
is  no  other  alternative.  If  there  were  no  lump  fund,  of  course,  no 
position  at  a  less  salary  could  be  created. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  law? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  As  I  understand  it.  I  am  right  on  that.  . 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  law,  and  that  is  the  way  you  con- 
strue it,  it  can  be  easily  fixed.  We  could  make  it  read  "not  to  ex- 
ceed "  that  amount  That  should  be  written  in  the  law  if  the  prac- 
tice is  as  you  state. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  is  like  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  Suppose  we  had 
under  this  appropriation  a  statutory  position,  say  of  $4,000.  We 
would  either  have  to  fill  that  position  at  $4,000  or  leave  it  vacant.  I 
do  not  see  any  alternative. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  have  to  fill  it?  Why  would  you 
have  to  pay  the  salary? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Because  that  salary  is  fixed  by  law  and  the  only 
way  you  could  appoint  a  man  at  a  less  salary  is  by  creating  a 
new  position  on  the  lump  fund  at  a  less  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  should  insert  the  words  "  not  to  exceed." 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Might  I  point  out  also  this  phase  of  the  situation? 
Dr.  Pennington's  understudy  was  getting  $2,620. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harrison,  what  is  the  law  on  that? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  can  fill  a  statutory  vacancy  only  at  the  sal- 
ary provided. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  so  construed;  who  passed  upon  it? 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  renmred  a  specific 
opinion  on  the  matter. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  based  upon  the  law  f 

Mr.  Habbison.  It  is  the  law  itself. 

Hie  Chatbman.  Can  you  refer  us  to  that  law  ) 

Mr.  Habbison.  If,  for  instance,  Congress  provided  a  place  at 
$4,000,  the  man  who  occupies  it  must  receive  that  amount.  That 
is  the  law  itself.  Congress  fixes  the  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress  at  $7,500.  No  one  has  any  authority  to  pay  them  a  smaller 
amount.    The  amount  is  fixed  by  law. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Might  I,  in  tjint  connection,  point  out  in  this  spe- 
cific instance  the  way  it  works  out?  This  man,  Dr.  Pennington's 
understudy,  got  a  salary  of  ^,520  when  Dr.  Pennington  was  in 
charge.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work  when  she  resigned  and 
in  recognition  of  that  was  advanced  to  the  salary  of  $2,760.  He 
knows  that  he  is  on  trial  in  that  place,  that  if  he  does  good  work 
of  high  grade  he  may  under  existing  conditions  look  forward  to 
being  promoted  as  he  deserves  it  from  time  to  time,  to,  at  least 
Dr.  I^ennington's  salary,  and  possibly,  if  he  turns  out  better  than 
Dr.  Pennington,  to  a  salary  limit  which  is  fixed  by  you  gentlemen 
at  $4,500.  That  is  a  tremendous  spur  and  stimulus  to  that  particu- 
lar man  to  do  his  best.  If  the  salary  is  fixed,  if  it  is  $2,760  on  a 
statutory  roll,  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  future  in  the  department  un- 
less the  salaiT  is  changed  and  a  new  statutory  position  created  at 
the  higher  salary.  That  is  the  way  the  psychology  of  it  works  out 
for  the  individual.  I  thought  I  would  like  to  illustrate  in  this 
specific  instance  just  exactly  how  not  having  a  statutory  position 
works  out.  We  appoint  a  young  man  at  a  lower  salary  very  fre- 
quently. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  on  the  statutory  roll  are  overpaid? 
They  are  finding  fault  with  the  statutory  roll.  You  say  you  are 
compelled  to  pay  them  the  full  amount. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Our  scientific  staff  is  not  on  the  statutory  roll.  Only 
clerks,  inspectors,  laborers,  etc.,  are  on  that  roll.  I  do  not  think 
at  the  present  time  the  positions  are  overpaid,  on  account  of  the 
change  in  the  general  cost  of  living.  I  do  believe  that  four  or  five 
years  ago  the  minor  positions  on  the  statutory  roll,  which  in  our 
bureau  are  all  clerical  positions,  were  in  a  considerable  number  of 
instances  overpaid.  .1  mean  to  say  that  five  or  six  years  ago  we 
were  paying  m  many  instances  more  than  the  market  rate  for 
stenographers  and  clerks.  Those  are  the  only  kinds  of  statutory 
positions  we  have  in  the  bureau  except  my  own  and  that  of  in- 
spectors and  laborers.  At  the  present  time,  with  readjustment 
going  on,  I  do  not  think  anybody  is  being  overpaid  on  the  statutory 
roll,  out  I  do  believe  that  throughout  the  Government  service  five 
or  six  years  ago  the  minor  positions  on  the  statutory  rolls,  which 
are  of  a  clerical  type,  and  those  are  the  only  statutory  places  we 
have,  were  in  a  number  of  instances  overpaid.    Miss  Fennington's 

flace  was  not  on  the  statutory  roll.    I  am  using  it  as  an  illustration, 
f  ^e  had  been  on  the  statutory  roll  I  would  have  had  to  fill  it  at 
the  full  salary.    I  give  this  illustration  to  show  what  would  happen. 
Mr.  TtNCHER.  You  are  saving  $1,000  a  year  on  the  salary  of  the 
man  who  is  now  doing  her  work  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  If  he  makes  good,  he  will  ultimately  get  to  her  sal- 
ary.   If  he  does  not  .make  good,  we  have  saved  money. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  insei*ting  tiie  words  "  not  to  exceed " 
overcome  it  ? 

Dr.  AusBERG.  Yes^  sir;  so  far  as  this  particular  difficulty  is  con- 
cerned, but  there  are  other  objections  to  an  inflexible  statutory  roll 
which  would  not  be  overcome,  and  that,  in  effect,  is  what  vou  gen- 
tlemen have  already  done.  You  have  fixed  a  limit  of  $1,500  in 
every  lump-sum  salary  in  the  De|>artmejxt  of  Agriculture,  and 
neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  President  himself  has  authority  or 
power  at  this  moment  to  pay  anybody  on  a  lump  fund  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  no  matter  what  his  position  may  be,  over 
$4,500. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  salaries  fixed  here,  but 
statutory  salaries. 

Dr.  AxsBERG.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  was  that  when  you  foimd  a 
man  that  should  be  demoted  you  demoted  him  to  a  lower  salary. 
It  has  always  been  the  contenti<m  in  this  committee  that  that  matter 
could  not  he  taken  care  of.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  now  contend 
that  there  is  an  injustice  to  the  Government,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  compelled  to  pay  a  salary  which  the  employee  does  not 
deserve. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  frequent  result  of  put- 
ting the  scientific  and  technical  men  on  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  should  insert  the  woras  "not  to  ex- 
ceed." 

Dr.  Al«be«o.  That  would  avoid  that  very  difficulty,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. You  gentlemen  perhaps  do  not  realize  that  the  average  salary 
of  the  scientific  staff  paid  imder  the  lump-sum  fund  in  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  averaginff  them  all,  is  $2,000,  which,  I  think,  is  ihe 
most  direct  answer  that  I  can  give  to  the  question  oi  the  payment  of 
excessive  salaries.  If  our  average  is  $2,000  for  technicid  men  who 
have  been  through  college,  many  of  them  having  degrees  of  doctor 
of  philosophy,  I  think  you  will  have  to  admit  that  under  present 
conditions  there  can  not  be  much  abuse  in  taking  advantage  of  our 
paying  people  on  the  lump-sum  fund. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  are  over  15,000  employees  in  the  depart- 
ment who  receive  less  than  $2,740. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Our  chemists  have  all  been  through  college  and  had 
a  technical  education  and  many  of  them  a  Ph.  D.  for  graduate  work 
before  they  came  to  us.  Our  average  salary  on  the  lump-sum  fund 
is  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  the  Bieclassification  Commission  make 
a  report  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  imderstand  that  it  is  expected  to  submit  its  re- 
port by  the  12th  of  March.  It  was  originally  contemplated  that  the 
report  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Congress  by  the  first  week  of  Jan  • 
uan^,  but  the  date  has  recently  been  changed  to  March  12. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  report  from  them? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  the  commission  has  stated  definitely 
that  it  will  submit  its  report  by  that  time. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  miffht  say  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  was  stated  to  me  tnat  the  commission  could  mstke  some  kind  of  a 
report  right  now,  but  it  was  not  a  report  with  which  they  were  com- 
pletely satisfied. 
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The  Chairman.  For  the  information  of  the  committee,  will  you 
state  exactly  what  that  board  did? 

Dr.  AusBBRo.  They  made  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistnr.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  asked  that  a  man 
from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  be  detailed  to  assist  them.  Prof. 
Johns^  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  has  been  working  with  the 
commission  and  spending  all  his  time  with  the  commission,  from  early 
in  the  smnmer — along  in  June,  I  think  it  was — until  the  {>resei^ 
time.  In  addition  to  having  charge  of  one  of  the  laboratories,  he 
is  what  might  be  called  the  bureau's  personnd  office.  I  mean  he 
handles  the  appointments  of  scientists  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  for 
me ;  so  he  was  the  man  best  qualified  for  that  particular  work.  He 
has  secured  for  the  commission  a  statement  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  work  of  every  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  Wash- 
ington. He  has  tabulated  them  on  cards,  the  salary  they  get,  when 
thev  were  appointed,  nature  of  their  work^  oualitj  of  their  work, 
and  what  that  work  would  correspond  to  in  maustnal  or  commercial 
life.  I  mean  what  rank  such  a  man  would  hold  in  an  industrial  cor- 
poration. 

These  cards  have  been  classified  and  arranged  by  the  commission 
and  studied  by  them  and  grouped  in  proper  groups  with  other  cards 
for  similar  employees  in  other  services  so  that  the  commission  can 
establish  a  series  of  classes  and  can  group  these  various  individual 
employees  in  the  Grovemment  service.  An  exceedingly  thorough 
study  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  been  made, 
and  I  assume  the  same  thing  has  been  done  in  other  bureaus.  Of 
course,  their  plan  is  to  grout)  the  positions.  They  have  classified 
positions  rather  than  individuals.  They  classify  the  position  in 
definite  classes,  and,  having  established  the  definite  classes,  they  plan 
to  make  definite  recommendations  to  Congress  as  to  what  is  a  proper 
salary  scale  for  the  positions  in  each  individual  group.  I  think  that 
they  nave  done  a  tremendous  lot  of  very  thorough  woric. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  information  do  they  base  their  esti- 
mates! 

Dr.  Alsberg.  On  the  si^laries  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  man  that  represents  your  bureau 
get  his  information?  Do  you  make  a  comparison  with  salaries  in 
the  department  and  outside  f 

Dr.  AxsBERO.  He  did  not  do  that,  but  the  commission  sent  around 
men  to  do  it.  They  sent  them  to  the  leading  imiversities  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  conferred  with  the  presidents  and 
managers  to  learn  the  salary  scale  being  paid  there.  They  sent  their 
men  to  the  leading  chemical  industrial  plants.  For  instance,  they 
sent  them  to  the  Du  Pont  company  to  get  the  salaries  paid  there. 
They  sent  them  to  the  Gteneral  Electric  Co.,  in  Schenectady,  to  confer 
with  such  men  as  Steinmetz  and  Whitney,  and  learn  what  salary 
scale  was  being  paid  there.  They  sent  them  to  the  National  Aniline 
Works,  in  Buft^lo,  to  learn  what  salaries  were  being  paid  there.  This 
material  was  laid  before  the  commission. 

The  Chairbcan.  But  they  were  department  people— Oovemment 
people — all  of  theip.    Did  they  emjjloy  experts  of  their  own  ? 

t>r.  AuiBRRO.  Yes.  The  commission  has  employed,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  finn  of  Arthur  Young  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  efficiency  engineers, 
or  organization  engineers,  who,  I  am  told,  have  been  advising  great 
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corporations  on  the  matter  of  hiring  and  firing,  to  use  the  ordinary 
parlance  of  the  industries.  This  firm  has  done  an  exactly  similar  job 
lor  the  Canadian  Government.  They  have  classified  for  the  civil- 
service  commissioner  of  the  Canadian  Govemment-^hey  have  a 
commissioner  there  instead  of  a  commission — ^the  civil-service  of 
Canada  and  turned  in  a  report  to  the  Canadian  Gk>vemment  and  to 
Parliament.  They  did  that  this  fall.  I  have  not  heard  whether  their 
report  and  their  recommendations  to  the  Canadian  Government  have 
been  adopted  or  not. 

This  nrm  working  imder  instructions  for  the  commission  has 
brought  in  some  of  its  own  investigators,  men  who  are  absolutely 
unconnected  with  the  Government,  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  have 
never  been  connected  with  any  government,  State,  city,  or  FederaL 
My  understanding  is  that  this  group  of  men  who  were  sent  out  to 
investi^te  current  rates  of  pay  in  the  universities  and  research 
institutions  of  the  country  liKe  the  Bockefeller  Institute  and  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  and  corporations  like  the  General  Electric  and 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  were  workmg  under  the  direction  of  the  employees 
of  the  commission.  The  commission  also  sent  lettei's  direct  to  many 
commercial  concerns  asking  for  similar  information.  They  have 
secured  much  data  bearing  on  the  matter. 

Having  the  scale  of  pay  in  the  industries  and  universities  for  jobs 
of  a  certain  type,  and  having  the  specifications  for  the  jobs  in  the 
Government  service,  they  can  compare  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  going  to  fix  a 
statutory  roll  on  those  lines  during  war  times  f 

Dr.  Alsbebo.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do.  I  only 
know  to  a  certain  extent  what  kind  of  investigations  they  have 
made.  What  they  are  going  to  recommend  is  known  only  to  the 
members  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  HtrrcHiNSON.  You  know  that  the  diemical  firms  you  name 
will  pay  any  salaries? 

Dr.  Albberg.  These  chemical  firms  will  pay  any  price  for  a  star. 
They  will  not  pay  any  price  for  the  average  man.  This  is  true  of 
business  anywhere.  If  you  are  looking^  for  a  president  of  a  large 
corporaticm,  looking  for  a  star,  you  will  pay  anything  to  get  the 
paracular  man  you  want. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Just  in  these  particular  war  times  they  did  not 
consider  wages.    They  paid  anything  to  get  the  man. 

Dr.  Alsberq.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Especially  when  there  was  10  per  cent  plus. 

Dr.  Alsbiso.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  the  investigation  was  made  by  dis- 
interested parties? 

Dr.  Albbisro.  It  was  made  imder  the  direction  of  disinterested 

1>arties.  Some  of  the  facts  regarding  salary  were  collected,  I  be- 
ieve,  by  Government  employees  who  worked  under  the  direction  of 
the  commission.  Much  of  the  information  was  collected  by  corre- 
spondence conducted  by  the  commission. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  did  Young  &  Co.  get  into  it?  Were  they 
recommended  by  Grovemment  employees? 

Dr.^  Alsberq.  Hie  Gk>vemment  employees  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  did  Young  &  Co.  get  into  it?  They  did 
not  do  this  thing  for  nothing. 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  They  were  employed  by  the  commission.  They  were 
induced  to  go  into  it  by  the  commission,  whether  on  the  basis  6f 
employment  or  voluntarily,  or  what  the  arrangement  between  the 
Government  and  Arthur  Young  &  Ck).  was,  I  have  not  the  least  idea, 
or  who  suggested  Arthur  Young  &  Co.  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  I 
imagine  the  commission  looked  around  to  see  what  had  been  done 
in  this  direction  and  discovered  that  Arthur  Young  &  Co.  had  been 
retained  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  firm  been  employed  by  the  Government 
before?     Has  some  of  that  work  been  done  hereto:^ore? 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard  of  Arthur  Young  & 
Co.  until  this  fall,  when  I  was  told  that  they  were  working  for 
this  joint  commission.  I  know  nothing  about  the  firm  of  Arthur 
Young  &  Co.,  except  what  I  have  heard  in  this  very  indirect  way. 
Then,  of  course,  when  I  heard  about  them  I  got  the  report  which 
they  made  to  the  Canadian  Government  because  I  was  interested  in 
-seeing  what  they  had  done. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  supposed  that  when  this  report  is  finally  per- 
fected it  will  resolve  all  doubts  with  regard  to  every  question  of 
departmental  operation  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  Government 
cnEiployees,  and  after  that  everything  will  be  easy. 

Dr.  AxsBi^Q.  I  i^onld  hoj)e  that  that  would  happen. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  thing  will  just  right  itself  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  provisions  are  to  be  made  for  the  promo- 
tion and  demotion  of  clerks  on  merit  under  this  plan? 

Dr.  AxsBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  joint  commission  asked  me  to 
serve  on  a  committee,  an  advisory  committee  on  employment  policy. 
I  represented  a  minority  of  one  on  that  committee.  I  did  not  agree 
with  the  majority,  and  I  do  not  now  agree  with  the  recommendations 
that  were  made  by  the  advisory  committee.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  commission  is  going  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  major- 
ity or  minority.  I  made  a  minority  report.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are  going  to  recommend,  I  do  not  feel  quite  at  liberty  to  say 
what  the  recommendations  of  this  advisory  committee  might  be. 
In  the  first  place  I  do  not  agree  with  it,  I  might  misrepresent  it,  and 
in  the  second  place  it  was  made  to  the  commission,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  the  commission  is  going  to  accept  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  But  they  are  propjosing  to  provide  machinery 
forpromotion  or  demotion  to  do  away  with  all  confusion. 

The  Chairman.  But  merit  is  to  be  given  consideration? 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  Merit  is  to  be  the  whole  thing.  We  differ,  this 
advisory  committee  and  I,  as  to  how  merit  shall  be  established.  I 
was  a^  minority  of  one  on  this  advisory  committee.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  what  the  commission  is  going  to  do. 

Is  there  anything  further  on  item  68  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  say  something  about  what 
has  been  done  and  what  you  contemplate  doing.  It  is  an  old  item 
and  one  that  has  created  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Dr.  Amberg.  There  have  been  interesting  features  in  connection 
with  this  item.  One  feature  deals  with  the  prevention  of  the  break- 
age of  eggs  when  they  are  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  conservation.    You  may  recall  that  some  years  ago  I  reported 
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the  results  of  an  investigation  to  determine  what  was  responsible  for 
the  tremendous  breakage  of  eggs  coming  to  eastern  points  from  the 
egg-producing  sections  in  the  Middle  West.  We  were  able  to  show 
that  of  the  main  causes  was  unsatisfactory  practices  in  the  packing 
of  eggs  and  in  the  stowing  of  egg  crates  in  the  car.  The  methods  ot 
doing  it  had  not  been  standardized.  Everybody  was  doing  it  a 
different  way,  and  a  great  many  ways  of  doing  it  were  very  bad,  so 
that  a  tremendous  quantity  of  breakage  resulted.  We  were  able  to 
undertake  educational  work,  which  brought  a  great  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  breakage.  This  educational  work  diminished  the  break- 
age in  the  metropolitan  district  of  New  York  to  a  small  fraction,  as 
judged  by  claims  which  are  made,  of  what  it  had  been. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  the  difficulty  removed  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  By  recommending  a  standard  egg  package  and 
standard  methods  of  stowing  eggs  in  crates  in  the  cars  and  making 
demonstrations  among  the  big  egg  handlers  and  big  egg  centers  in 
showing  people  how  to  handle  eggs. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  change  in  the  construction  of  the  package? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Not  a  change  in  the  construction  of  the  package  but  • 
the  universal  adoption  of  one  type  of  package,  which  was  at  that 
time  not  universally  used;  also  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
having  the  fillers  that  come  in  egg  cases  made  of  a  certain  qualify 
of  paper  stock,  and,  further,  by  education  on  the  danger  of  using 
fillers  a  second  time.  If  you  use  them  more  than  once,  the  second 
time  they  are  no  |;ood.  Just  here  we  have  had  an  interasting  devel- 
opment in  that  direction  in  that  we  have  been  able  because  tne  Gov- 
ernment has  control  of  the  railroads  to  coopjerate  with  the  Railroad 
Administration.  The  Bailroad  Administration  sent  to  us  a  group  of 
men  from  its  frei^t  department,  who  were  trained  and  instructed 
by  our  people  in  these  methods  of  preparing  and  handling  eggs. 
Then  whenever  an  egg  car  arrives  at  its  destination  in  bad  order 
one  of  these  men  was  sent  by  that  particular  railroad  to  the  shipper 
to  visit  with  him  and  watch  him  snip  a  car  of  eggs  and  to  explain 
to  him  that  he  was  not  doing  it  right.  Of  course,  we  do  not  pay 
these  men's  salaries,  as  they  were  railroad  employees.  In  that  way 
we  have  been  able,  acting  through  the  Railroad  Administration,  to 
get  before  the  individual  shipper  that  we  had  never  been  able  to 
reach  before  these  methods.  We  have  been  able  to  eliminate  damage 
and  loss  of  eggs  from  breakage  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Be- 
cause of  the  Government  control  of  the  railroads  we  were  able  to 
cooperate  with  the  employees  of  the  railroads  in  a  way  that  we  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  do  under  the  old  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  The  remedy,  then,  was  in  using  a  proper  filler  of 

uniform  size? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  and  the  work  has  been  largely  educational  and 
demonstration  work.  Another  thing  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  Uiis 
connection  is  to  increase  the  number  of  small  egg  cooling  and  chilling 
plants  in  the  producing  section.  We  have  worked  out,  as  I  have  re- 
ported in  the  past,  the  best  methods  of  slaughtering  and  packing 
poultry,  chilling  it  and  cms  and  e^  products.  Following  that,  ^e 
saw  the  need  of  the  establishment  of  small  local  chilling  plants  so 
that  the  eggs  could  be  chilled  and  shipped  under  conditions  in  which 
they  would  arrive  without  much  spoilage  at  the  terminal  points.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  this  was  tremendously  important  if  the  egg  indus- 
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try  and  poultry  indiis^  wore  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
people.  So  we  have  designed,  as  Ithink  reported  in  a  preTioosvear,  a 
small  poultry  chilling  plant,  whidh  is  chilling  with  ice,  and  also  one 
slightly  larger,  which  is  chilled  by  refrigerating  machinery,  the  estab- 
liniment  of  which  will  cost  on  a  prewar  basis — ^I  have  not  the  figures 
on  the  present  basis — it  will  cost  tor  the  ice  plant  less  than  $1,000 
additional  equipment  and  for  the  machinery  plant  something  around 
$7,000  or  $8,000,  which  will  take  care  of  anywhere  from  a  carload  to 
several  carloads  of  poultry  and  ^gs  a  week.  We  have  been  giving 
assistance  to  small  men  all  over  the  producticm  section  in  equipping 
and  in  the  establishment  of  such  plants.  A  large  poilion  of  the  time 
of  our  force  is  spent  in  explaining  to  these  people  iust  how  to  operate 
and  helping  them  to  get  started;  the  idea  being  that  a  logical  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  your  poultry  and  your  eggs  in  shape,  so  that  they  will 
keep  before  being  shipped.  It  will  then  arrive  without  spoilage  and 
without  loss  and  enable  these  small  men  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  large  men  who  have  had  cold  storage  plants  at  their  disposal. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  the  eggs  before 
they  reach  these  plants  from  the  farm  or  the  store? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Here  is  where  an  interesting  i*elation  can  be  pointwl 
out  between  law  enforcement  and  this  kind  of  constructive  work. 
We  could  not  do  very  much  with  the  eggs  before  they  reached  tlie 
collecting  point  for  shipment  under  any  such  arrangement  as  this. 
So  several  years  ago  we  oegan  proceedings  under  the  rood  and  drugs 
act,  after  we  had  conducted  an  educational  campaign,  against  intU- 
vidual  shippers  of  eggs  who  shipped  eggs  with  more  than  5  per  cent 
of  rotten  e^gs.  That  was  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  the  man  cm  the 
farm  to  bring  the  eggs  in  quickly  instead  of  waiting  several  weeks. 
It  was  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  the  oountrv-store  keeper  not  to  watch 
the  market  hoping  the  price  would  rise  while  his  eggs  were  in  a  hot 
shed  si>oiling  fast. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  hoarding  or  holding  of  eggs  for  a  higher 
price?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  farmer  markets  his  eggs  at  the  most 
convenient  time?  Those  who  live  8  or  10  miles  from  town  who  can 
not  come  to  town  every  day  wait  until  they  have  several  casos  or 
somebody  comes  to  town. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  That  is  very  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
since  we  have  objected  to  shipping  eggs  that  contained  an  undue 
amount  of  rotten  eggs  in  interstate  commerce,  the  quality  of  eggs 
that  have  been  shipped  has  been  tremendously  improved.  The  store- 
keeper used  to  hold  them  for  a  rise  in  price  and  ship  them  25  to  30 
per  cent  rotten,  regardless  of  their  condition. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  What  can  be  done  to  over- 
come that  and  to  save  the  eggs?    I  think  very  few  do  it  purposely. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Ve^few  of  them  do  it  purposely. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  The  remedy  is  to  candle  the  eggs. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  they  keep  them  from  rotting? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  You  can  not  keep  them  from  spoiling  except  by 
keeping  them  cool  and  shipping  them  promptly.  The  action  that  we 
have  been  able  to  take  unaer  the  food  and  drug  act  has  enormously 
stimulated  the  cooling  of  the  ^gs  and  the  shipment  of  them 
promptly  bo  that  tiiere  is  no  question  but  what  there  has  been  an 
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enormous  conservation  of  eggs  as  the  result  of  our  action  under  the 
food  and  drug  act  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  action  under  that? 

Dr.  Alsberq.  The  action  under  the  food  and  drug  act  is  to  proceed 
a^inst  a  shipment  of  eggs  that  contain  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent 
of  rotten  eggs,  if  those  eggs  have  been  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  the  seizure  of  the  eggs  and 
the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  the  person  handling  or  owning  them ; 
or  what  is  it? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  seizure  of  the  eggs  results  in  the  release  of  the 
crate  with  the  understanding  that  the  eggs  will  be  candled  before 
they  go  through. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  you  have  to  go  into  court  in 
the  first  instance? 

Dr.  Ai^berg.  Yes;  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  They  generally  settle  without  that? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  They  generally  settle  without,  and  it  is  a  lesson  to 
the  man.  He  does  not  ship  that  kind  of  eggs  again.  The  case  usually 
is  in  rem  instead  of  criminal,  and  it  is  a  lesson  to  him  so  that  he 
does  not  ship  that  kind  of  eggs  again.  We  cooperate  with  States 
which  have  passed  what  are  known  as  the  model  egg  handling  law. 
We  called  a  conference  in  St.  Louis  two  years  ago  with  all  the  States 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  At  that  time  a  model  State  egg  bill  was 
drafted,  which  has  been  passed  by  a  great  many  State  legislatures; 
it  makes  it  obligatory  for  a  dealer  to  candle  his  eggs  before  he  ships 
them.  Anybody  can  candle  eggs  if  he  wants  to  take  the  trouble  to 
learn.  The  result  has  been  that  eggs  which  are  likely  to  become  bad 
are  recognized  either  on  the  farm  or  by  the  storekeeper  and  are  not 
shipped.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  a  cracked  eg^,  for  example, 
or  a  dirty  egg,  or  an  egg  that  has  become  wet,  and  had  the  bloom 
washed  off  is  absolutely  sure  to  spoil  in  shipment.  It  may  be  at  the 
moment  that  you  candle  it  a  perfectly  good  egg,  an  edible  egg.  That 
egg  should  be  consumed  locally.  Those  which  have  become  cracked, 
wet  or  dirty,  are  kept  to-day  at  home  more  than  formerly  and  are 
not  shipped.  The  result  has  been  that  the  storekeeper  in  scores  and 
scores  of  cases  candles  out  the  eggs ;  uses  for  his  local  consumption 
those  liable  to  get  out  of  condition  and  only  ships  the  prime  eggs 
which  will  stand  up.  This  result  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
combination  of  efforts  of  State  officials  in  the  passage  of  State  egg 
laws,  largely  as  the  result  of  suggestions  of  State  officials  and  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  a  number  of  important  egg-producing 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  issued  a  bulletin  on  it  so  that  they  have 
that  information? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  tell  us  in  the  bulletin  how  to  treat  them. 
What  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  suggestions  as  to  artificially  can- 
ning  or  preserving  the  eggs  on  the  farm?. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  only  suggestion  which  has  been  made  by  us  in 
bulletins,  literature,  or  press  notices  scores  of  times  is  to  have  the 
farmer  learn  to  candle  and  keep  for  his  own  use  those  eggs  liable  to 
go  out  of  condition,  to  keep  those  eggs  which  he  has  to  store  in  the 
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coolest  place  just  exactly  as  he  keeps  the  milk,  and  never  let  them 
get  wet  or  put  them  any  place  where  the  egss  will  sweat. 

The  Chaibman.  At  what  temperature  sAiouM  they  be  kept} 

Dr.  Ajjbbekq.  The  ideal  temperature  is  just  above  freezing,  84  or 
85^  F.  Naturally,  in  the  summer  time  the  farmer  can  not  get  that 
temperature. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  made  suggestions  to  the  merchants? 

Dr.  Alsbebo.  We  have  worked  out  a  lot  of  suggestions  to  the 
merchants  and  have  published  all  these  suggestions. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  refrigeration? 

Dr.  Albbebg.  It  is  a  matter  of  refri^ration.  It  is  a  matter  of 
candling,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  prompt  ^ipment 

Mr.  HufcHiNSON.  I  suppose  you  have  noticed  the  great  increase 
in  the  freezing  of  the  cold-storage  eggs.  How  do  you  account  for 
that?        . 

Dr.  AxsBEBG.  That  is  a  differest  proposition.  I  do  not  want  to 
seem  to  tell  you  things  that  you  are  fully  informed  on,  but  we  have 
in  storage  four  kinds  of  egg  products.  We  have  shell  eggs  which 
have  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  34^  F.  so  tJiat  they  will 
not  freeze,  becau5§e  if  thev  freeze  crystals  of  ice  form  and  penetrate 
through  the  yolk  and  wKite  so  that  the  yolk  and  white  get  weak 
and  run  together.    That  is  why  we  must  not  freeze  the  egg. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  mean  the  broken  eggs — ^the  frozen  eggs. 

Dr.  AiSBEBO.  These  frozen  eggs  are  put  up  in  that  manner  for  eco- 
nomical reasons.  In  the  first  place,  an  egg  which  is  not  good 
enough  to  go  into  storage  as  a  shell  egg,  you  can  hold  frozen  at  10 
below  zero  if  it  is  broken  out.  In  addition,  when  you  break  the 
egg  out  you  will  get  more  eggs  Into  a  10-gallon  can  tiian  you  could 
put  into  cases,     xou  require  less  storage  space. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  These  eggs  are  frozen  for  the  bakeries.  They 
are  not  first-class  eggs. 

Dr.  Alsbebg.  That  depends  upon  what  the  bakeries  want.  There 
are  bakeries  that  make  high-grade  stuff  and  have  high-grade  frozen 
eggs  and  there  are  other  bakeries  that  use  second-grade  eggs. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  gnule  the  cracked 
eggs  and  eggs  that  are  not  first  class;  freeze  them  at  different 
grades? 

Dr.  Alsbebg.  You  are  right — ^that  as  a  rule  the  frozen  eggs  are 
the  off-grade  eggs. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  told  us  about  the 
grading  of  the  eggs  in  storage.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  to  show 
that  by  having  them  candle  the  eggs  they  are  not  sending  those 
spoiled  eggs. 

Dr.  AiiSBEBG.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood 
18  saying  that  we  have  created  ideal  conditions  or  that  we  have  been 
as  successful  as  that.  An  egg  at  the  start  of  its  journey  to  mai^et 
may  be  all  right,  but  it  may  en  route  get  cracked  or  get  dirty  or 
leet  wet,  or  the  freight  car  may  be  held  on  a  siding  in  July  at  90® 
F.,  so  that  when  it  arrives  it  will  not  be  a  first-class  egg.  There 
are  an  immense  number  of  eggs  that  betome  second-class  eggs  and 
some  that  become  totally  unfit  before  they  reach  the  market.  One 
of  the  great  difficulties  we  have  under  the  food  and  drugs  act, 
one  of  the  hardest  jobs  is  to  keep  the  egg  breakers  from  using 
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addled  and  rotten  eggs  for  these  frozen  eggs.  We  have  a  oertaiB 
number  of  prosecutions  a^inst  egg  breakers  for  breaking  out  and 
freezing  eggs  that  are  tainted  and  unfit  lor  food.  However,  as  a 
rule  the  product  is  made  from  perfectly  edible  eggs^  which  for 
some  reason  or  other  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  put  into  storage. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  the  comparative  value  of  frozen  eggs  and  eggs 
in  cold  storage? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  The  average  price  of  cold-storage  eggs  fen:  1918  was 
44.76  cents  per  dozen  and  for  1919  was  49.22  cents  per  dozen,  ac- 
cording to  quotations  in  the  New  York  Produce  Review  and  Amer- 
ican Creamery.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  value  of 
frozen  eggs  per  dozen  has  been  about  10  to  12  cents  less  than  that 
of  cold-storage  eggs. 

The  Chaiskan.  Have  you  anything  especially  in  mind  for  next 
year? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  We  have  no  new  project  in  mind. 

The  Chaibman.  You  just  plan  to  ^continue  the  work  along  the 
present  lines? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes ;  it  is  now  very  largely  demonstration  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  about  this  last  work  you 
have  spoken  about?  Have  you  made  a  thorough  investigation  and 
reached  a  conclusion  as  to  what  should  be  done  ?  Is  it  necessary  to 
continue?    Can  we  cut  off  some  of  this  work  and  save  some  money? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  You  can  cut  off  some  money,  I  venture  to  say, 
from  most  appropriations  of  the  department  or  any  other  depait- 
ment.  It  depends  upon  whether  you  want  to  go  on  for  some  time 
longer  and  carry  this  work  through  and  conserve  more  foodstuff. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  It  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  say  whether 
you  need  the  money  more  at  the  present  time  than  you  need  these 
conservation  measurea 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    How  long  has  this  item  been  io 

the  bill? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Five  or  six  years. 

The  Chahiman.  It  has  been  going  on  since  1914.  It  started  with 
$50,000  and  has  been  going  al(mg  at  about  that  amount  each  year. 

'Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Next  is  it^n  69,  page  148 : 

For  Investigating  the  handling,  grading,  packing,  canning,  freezing,  storing, 
and  transportation  of  fish,  shrimp,  oysters,  and  other  sheUflsta,  and  for  ex- 
perimental shipments  of  fish,  for  the  utilization  of  waste  products,  and  the 
development  of  new  sources  of  food,  $20,000. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  That  is  along  the  same  line  as  the  e^  work.  The 
work  with  fish  is  exactly  similar  work,  with  this  addition,  that  it 
includes  investigation  of  the  canning  of  fish.  In  the  case  of  eggs, 
they  speak  of  canned  eggs,  but  what  they  mean  is  that  eggs  are 
broken  out,  put  into  the  can,  and  frozen.  They  have  been  cooked 
or  sterilized  and  steamed  like  fish  and  vegetables. 

The  Chairman.  A  point  of  order  was  made  against  that  item 
last  year.  What  is  the  authority  for  this  appropnationt  It  went 
out  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  and  was  restored  by  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Afimimo.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Chamistrv,  as  well 
as  the  department,  t6  deal  with  the  manufacture  and  production  of 
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food.    This  is  such  a  proposition.    Furthermore,  this  work  develops 
information  necessary  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more  on  that? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Na    The  next  it^n  is  70,  on  page  148 : 

For  the  biological  Investigation  of  food  and  drug  products  and  substances 
used  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  Including  investigations  of  the  physiological 
effects  of  such  products  on  the  human  organism,  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  Could  we  not  consolidate  items  68  and  69? 

Dr.  Adsbebo.  Yes;  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing.    The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  same  staff. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  not  go  in  together? 
Dr.  Alsberg.  There  is  no  reason  at  all.  The  reason  they  were  set 
out  separately  was  merely  because  we  in  the  bureau  have  been  trying 
to  make  a  considerable  number  of  individual  smaller  items  so  that 
you  gentlemen  would  be  better  informed.  If  it  is  your  desire  that 
these  items  be  combined,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be. 

The  Chairman.  Every  time  you  split  them  into  smaller  items  the 
overhead  charge  is  increased. 

Dr.  AusBERG.  Tliat  is  not  necessarily  true,  but  in  this  particular 
case  the  work  is  done  essentially  by  the  same  people. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  items  that  might  be  con- 
solidated to  an  advantage  f 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Item  67,  on  page  146,  which  deals  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  and  the  item  which  deals  with  fur- 
nishing these  certificates  to  exporters  might  be  combined.  It  is  done 
by  the  same  staff  that  enforces  the  food  and  drugs  act. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  item  would  you  consolidate  that? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  With  the  food  and  drugs  act  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  number  is  that  item? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  item  74. 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  Congress  is  rCvSponsible  for  these  things  being 
split  up.  The  constant  criticism  all  the  time  has  been  that  they  have 
been  put  under  one  group. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  These  tnings  were  split  up  originally  because  the 
committee  expressed  the  desire  to  have  the  thing  in  greater  detail 
as  individual  items. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  discovered  its  mistake  and  has 
been  trying  to  consolidate  them  ever  since.  It  did  consolidate  some 
last  year. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  items  should  not  be 
consolidated.  They  were  separated  tJecause  it  was  believed  the 
committee  wished  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Under  each  item  there  seems  to 
be  an  organization  with  comparatively  high-priced  men.  Each  par- 
ticular work  of  the  bureau  calls  for  a  separate  organization. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  In  many  cases  we  deal  with  part  time  of  individuals. 
Take  item  69,  there  is  a  mycologist  in  charge  and  a  chemist  in  charge. 
The  chemist  devotes  all  his  time  to  this  work,  but  the  mycologist  is  a 
man  the  main  part  of  whose  salary  is  carried  on  the  food  and  drugs 
act  fund  because  the  main  part  of  his  time  is  examining  foods  sus- 
pected of  being  adulterated.  With  the  bacteriologists,  there  is  one 
j^i^eriologist  who  is  also  on  part  time.    The  duplication  of  organi- 
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zation  is  rather  apDarent  than  real.  The  high-priced  man  is  investi- 
gator in  charge.  You  can  not  get  a  research  man  to  handle  many 
Bnes  at  the  same  time.  A  man  can  not  do  research  work  simulta- 
neously On  half  a  dozen  different  fields. 

The  Chairman.  It  simply  increases  the  bookkeeping  to  have  men 
working  under  four  or  five  appropriations. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  is  no  question  but  it  miffht  be  more  efficient 
and  easier  and  save  a  certain  amount  of  overhead,  though  not  so 
much  as  might  appear  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  item  70? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Item  71  could,  if  it  were  desired,  be  combined  with 
the  item  on  general  agricultural  investigations,  item  65.  That  is  an 
agricultural  chemical  investigation  and  it  is  of  the  same  type  that 
we  carry  on  under  65. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  same  employees? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No  ;  not  by  the  same  employees.  At  one  time  items 
65  and  71  were  combined.  They  could  be  recombined  if  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  committee  and  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  comment  on  that? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Item  70,  "  For  the  biological  investigation  of  food 
and  drug  products  and  substances  used  in  the  manuiacture  thereof, 
including  investigations  of  the  phvsiological  effects  of  such  products 
on  the  human  organism,  $25,000." 

That  is  investigation.  In  importance  to  agriculture  I  believe  this 
investigation  to  be  second  to  none  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is 
conducting.  It  deals,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  finer  chemistry  of 
foodstuffs,  and  in  the  second  place  with  the  practical  application 
of  the  information  thus  obtained  to  the  problems  of  feeding  and  of 
dietetics.  Under  this  provision  the  finer  chemistry  of  such  ma- 
terials as  the  peanut,  the  soya  bean,  grain  sorghum,  and  copra  press 
cake  is  studied.  Copra  press  cake  is  the  residue  that  is  left  from 
the  c  oconut  when  you  squeeze  out  the  oil ;  and  I  will  come  back  to 
that  in  a  moment,  if  I  may. 

The  finer  chemistry  of  these  very  important  materials  has  been 
investigated.  Prior  to  the  undertaking  of  this  investigation  we 
knew  as  good  as  nothing  about  the  chemistry  of  these  materials. 
This  investigation  has  furnished  information  which  tells  us  exactly 
where  in  the  scheme  of  foodstuffs  these  materials  and  similar  ma- 
terials fit  in.  It  has  been  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge 
obtained  in  this  wav  to  work  out  rations  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  stock,  and  in  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Langworthy's  oflBce,  in  the  States  Relations  Service,  for  human  be- 
ings, which  will  utilize  to  far  better  advantage  these  and  other  very 
important  feeding  materials.  The  time  is  past  when  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  about  a  food  material  or  a  feeding  material  how  much  nitro- 

fen  it  has  in  it,  how  much  feit,  and  how  much  starch  or  sugar, 
^ou  have  to  know  what  protein  is  in  it  and  what  the  nature  of  ttiat 
protein  is.     Such  information  is  being  furnished  by  these  investi- 
gations.   It  is  information  that  shows,  for  example,  what  the  peanut 
and  copra  contain. 
Mr.  xouNG.  Copra  is  dried  coconut? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Copra  is  dried  coconut  meat.  Both  copra  press 
cake  and  soya-bean  press  cake  contain  most  of  the  chemical  ingredi- 
ents which  are  absent  from  the  bread  grains  and  from  the  mill 
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feeds,  the  by-products  of  the  milling  of  the  bread  grains.  This  in- 
vestigation shows  how  the  bread  grains  and  the  oy-product  mill 
feeds  may  be  supplemented  with  small  quantities  of  these  materials 
so  as  to  get  a  nearly  perfect  and  complete  feed.  This  is  also  appli- 
cable to  the  human  economy.  For  example,  you  can  not  raise  a  child 
or  a  young  animal  from  weaning  to  maturity  upon  bread  as  the  only 
source  of  nitrogenous  material.  However,  if  you  take  wheat  flour 
and  mix  it  with  about  15  per  cent  of  peanut  nour — that  is,  peanuts 
from  which  the  oil  has  first  been  extracted  by  pressure  and  the  cake 
which  remains  behind  ground  to  flour — and  bake  a  loaf  from  the  mix- 
ture, you  produce  a  very  excellent  and  palatable  loaf  upon  which 
YOU  can  raise  animals  from  weanins:  to  maturitv  and  have  them  re- 
produce  without  any  other  source  of  nitrogen.  In  other  words,  you 
can  make  from  wheat  and  peanuts  a  far  more  valuable  loaf  of  bread 
than  from  wheat  alone.  You  can  do  the  same  thing  with  the  soya 
bean,  which  will  be  a  nearly  complete  diet. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  about  the  milk  and  butter 
fat?  . 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  was  talking  about  a  complete  diet  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  protein  for  animals  from  the  time  of  weaning  onward. 
Of  course,  you  have  to  supplement .  this  peanut-bi-ead  diet  with 
certain  mineral  salts  which  can  be  incorporated  in  the  loaf  and 
cost  practically  nothing,  and  also  with  that  necessaiy  material, 
vitamine,  as  the  physiologists  call  it,  which  is  found  in  butter  fat. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  mean  you  can  supply 
enough  of  that  in  bread? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No.  You  can  supply  enough  on  a  piece  of  buttered 
bread.  We  have  raised  in  the  laboratory  white  rats,  which  is  the 
experimental  animal  used  for  this  type  of  experiment,  on  bread  made 
from  wheat  with  a  little  added  peanut  flour  and,  in  addition,  some 
salts  which  are  not  found  in  wheat  or  peanuts,  and,  further,  in  addi- 
tion, some  butter  fat,  from  weaning  to  maturity.  They  have  pro- 
duced young  that  were  healthy  and  thrifty  upon  such  a  diet  of  wheat 
and  peanut-flour  bread,  salts,  and  butter  fat. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  your  conclusions  differ  from 
those  reached  by  Prof.  McCollum  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No;  they  are  in  harmony  with  his  conclusions.  You 
see  his  conclusions  covered  two  primary  points  that  in  a  diet  you  must 
have  in  addition  to  the  ingredients  we  have  hitherto  assumed  as  neces- 
fcary,  two  other  ingredients  known  as  fat  soluble  A  and  water  soluble  B. 
We  do  not  know  what  they  are.  We  know  that  the  fat  soluble  aV, 
as  he  calls  it,  occui'S  in  butter  fat,  and  that  the  thing  calletl  water 
soluble  B  occurs  in  many  vegetable  materials.  Wheat  contains  very 
little,  practically,  no  fat  soluble  food  accessory.  That  is  what  they 
are,  food  accessories.  It  does  contain  the  water  soluble  material 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Peanuts  contain  it  to  a  very  large  extent, 
so  that  a  loaf  made  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated  is  deficient  only 
in  that  material  which  is  supplied  by  butter  and  certain  other  vege- 
table fata    The  fat  of  animal  organs,  of  the  heart  and  the  liver, 

has  it. 

Mr.  McIiAtJGHLiK  of  Michigan.  Such  structures  have  it ;  but  it 
is  not  found  in  the  fats  that  are  ordinarily  used  in  making  oleo- 
margarine? 
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Dr.  Alsberg.  No  ;  it  is  not  found  in  what  we  call  the  reserve  fats. 
We  have  to  distinguish  in  the  animal  economy  between  two  types 
of  fats.  One  is  found  in  the  protoplasm  and  is  an  integral  part  of 
living  matter.  The  other  is  fat  wnich  is  a  reserve  supply.  It  is 
found  under  the.  skin  and  in  various  places  in  the  bocfy.  It  is  used 
as  a  sort  of  reserve  supply  for  the  animal  when  it  gets  insufficient 
food. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Oleomar^rine  is  a  fat? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes;  it  is  a  fat,  but  it  does  not  contain  these  par- 
ticular ingredients,  as  ordinarily  made,  to  which  Mr.  Mcl^augnlin 
refers.  In  other  words,  you  can  not  have  an  animal  grow  on  it 
You  can  not  make  the  young  animal  grow  with  oleomargarine  sub- 
stituted for  milk  or  butter.  It  can  supply  its  energy  from  the  oleo- 
margarine but  it  can  not  supply  this  mysterious  growth  accessory, 
the  chemical  nature  of  which  is  unknown,  which  has  been  known  to 
scientists  only  for  six  or  seven  years  and  is  apparently  necessary  for 
normal  growth.  That  is  not  ordinarily  found  in  oleomargarine,  but 
it  is  found  in  butter.  That  is  the  essential  difference  from  the 
physiological  standpoint  between  the  two  substances.  This  growth 
accessory  is  not  found  in  lard  or  suet  or  mutton  fat,  which  is  a 
reserve  fat.     You  do  get  it  in  liver  fat. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  any  large  quantity? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Not  in  large  quantity,  and  that  is  not  the  kind  of 
fat  on  the  commercial  mareet.  Lard  and  suet  are  not  made  from 
these  fats  commercially,  and  commercially  animal  fats  do  not  con- 
tain any  considerable  Quantity  of  this  growth-producing  substance. 
We  do  not  know  what  that  substance  is. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  contended  that  a  strong  and 
healthy  person  can  eat  oleomargarine  without  any  injurious  effect? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  would  not  put  it  that  way.  Butter  does  two 
things.    It  supplies  us  with  fuel  or  with  energy. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Will  any  fat  do  that? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Oleomargarine  will  do  that  equally  well,  and  any 
fat  which  is  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  will  do  it  whether 
oleomargarine,  butter,  coconut  oil,  suet,  or  lard.  Each  one  will 
supply  the  same  amount,-  practically,  of  energj^,  but  butter  also  sup- 
plies a  certain  ingredient  which  is  found  in  milk,  namely,  this  food 
accessory,  this  growth-promoting  substance,  without  which  young 
animals  can  not  grow. 

The  Chahiman.  Experience  shows  that  whenever  oleomargarine  is 
used  in  hospitals  or  with  infants  it  retards  the  ^owth  and  health. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  put  it  on  that  basis.  I 
would  not  say  that  it  retards  the  growth.  You  might  just  as  well 
say  that  not  teeding  an  animal  at  all  retards  its  growth.  It  has  no 
positive  injurious  effect.  Ooleomargarine  has  no  positive  injurious 
effect,  but  it  is  deficient  in  one  essential  thing  in  wnich  butter  is  not 
deficient.  After  an  adult  individual  has  attained  his  growth  and  is 
in  normal  health,  he  gets  enough  of  this  material  out  of  eggs  and 
his  general  mixed  diet,  so  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  health 
whether  an  adult  consumes  oleomargarine  or  butter. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  I  was  putting  it  rather  mildly.  I  know 
wherever  oleomargarine  has  been  substituted  for  butter  in  hospitals 
the  death  rate  has  been  higher. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  never  heard  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  It  has  often  been  stated  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  have  been  on  this  committee  and  do  recall  that  we 
have  had  testimony  to  the  effect  that  many  people  prefer  oleomar- 
garine. 

The  Chairman.  ScHne  also  prefer  tobacco  to  sugar. 

Dr.  AiiSBERO.  My  only  point  is  that  oleomargarine  is  not  injuri- 
ous; it  is  deficient  in  certain  ingredients  of  which  butter  contains 
an  abundance. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  ^y  one  who  has  reached  his 
fuU  growth  and  is  in  normal  health,  using  oleomargarine,  will  ^t 
what  he  needs  from  eggs  and  other  food?  Eggs  contain  this  inde- 
scribable quality,  too? 

Dr.  Alshero.  Surely.  Otherwise  the  chick  could  not  grow.  The 
mother  puts  it  into  the  egg,  else  the  chick  could  not  grow. 

Mr.  Young.  The  complaint  in  my  town  is  that  we  can  not  get 
enough  oleomargarine  or  butter  to  get  by  on.  We  would  like  to 
haye  either.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  coconut  before  we 
adjourn.  I  noticed  during  the  war  times  there  was  sdiipped  out' in 
my  section  of  the  country  for  the  first  time  in  years  what  I  took  to 
be  dried  coconut. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Young.  It  was  shipped  in  and  the  (h1  mills  were  engaged 
during  the  war  in  pressing  that  coconut.  I  am  curious  to  Know 
tfeie  commercial  purpose.    I  discovered  that  in  my  own  home  town. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  am  glad  you  gave  me  the  opportunity,  because, 
m  my  opinion,  the  mamtenance  of  the  copra-crushing  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  we  should 
look  after.  Copra  comes,  in  the  main,  from  the  i%uth  Sea  Islands 
and  from  the  Philippines.  The  Philippines  are  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  coconuts  OT  any  section  in  the  world.  Before  the  war 
the  coconuts  would  be  opened  by  the  natives  and  dried.  That  was 
done  sometime^  hj  just  taking  out  the  meat  and  drying  in  the 
sun,  sometimes  drying  over  a  fi^.  The  traders  come  and  pick  them 
up  and  ultimately  they  would  find  their  way  either  to  Liverpool  or 
to  Hamburg  or  Bremen  or  Marseille.  Very  small  quantities  used 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  There  has  been  one  plant  in  Cali- 
fornia, I  believe  in  San  Francisco,  that  has  crushed  coconuts  for 
a  long  tune.  These  dried  coconut  meats  are  then  ground  much 
as  cotton  seed  is  ground,  and  then  put  through  a  press  and  the  oil 
squeezed  out. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  By  that  drying  process  does  not 
a  lot  of  oil  escape  ? 

Dr.  AuBBERG.  No;  it  does  not  escape;  but  it  may  turn  rancid  if 
the  drying  has  been  done  unskUlfuliy  or  the  storage  has  been  un- 
satisfactory. From  such  copra,  instead  of  a  nice,  sweet,  bland  oil, 
you  obtain  a  dark,  black,  foul-smelling  product  which  can  only  be 
used  after  refining.  That  applies  also  to  cotton  seed.  From  sound 
seed  you  obtain  an  oil  free  from  rancidity,  but  where  the  cotton 
seed  has  been  allowed  to  ferment  and  spoil  you  will  observe  the 
same  phenomena.  Coconut  oil  is  refined  by  much  the  same  pro- 
cedure by  which  cottonseed  oil  is  refined.  The  method  consists  in 
taking  out  the  acids  developed  in  the  substance  by  treating  thie  oil 
with  not  caustic  soda,  which  converts  the  acid  into  soap,  makes  a 
sodium  salt  or  soap  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  can  be  separated 
and  washed  out 
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That  is  what  is  called  the  refining  of  the  oil.  The  oil  is  then 
filtered  through  a  special  kind  of  earth  which  takes  the  color  out 
of  it,  and  then  it  is  readv  for  use.  Coconut  oil  is  different  from 
other  oils  in  this  respect,  that  in  ordinary  temperatures  in"  the  North 
it  is  solid;  it  is  not  an  oil  at  all.  It  is  oil  m  the  Tropics,  but  in 
our  climate  a  ^ood  part  of  the  year  it  is  solid,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  which  leads  to  its  use  as  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomar- 
garine. They  can  substitute  the  coconut  oil,  which  is  really  a 
solid,  for  beef  stearine  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine.  The 
copra  cake  is  the  material  that  remains  behind  when  the  oil  is 
expressed  from  the  copra. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know  about 

Dr.  Alserrg.  It  contains  about  20  per  cent  protein  and  also  some 
of  this  material  which  is  present  in  butter,  not  much  of  it,  and 
also  some  of  this  water  soluole  unknown,  mysterious  material  called 
water  soluble  B.  The  protein  in  the  copra  cake  is  very  perfect  in 
quality,  so  that  copra  cake  represents  one  of  the  very  best  feeding 
materials  known.  That  has  lopg  been  recognized  in  Europe^  and  one 
of  the  reasons  th^  have  been  so  keen  to  get  this  copra  imported 
into  France  and  Germany  is  because  they  thus  control  not  only  a 
very  important  part  of  the  fat  and  oil  industry,  but  they  get  a  by- 
product that  is  of  immense  value  to  them  as  a  concentrated  stock 
feed ;  in  particular,  as  a  concentrated  dairy  feed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  better  for  matured  animals 
than  for  growing  animals. 

Dr.  Aisberg.  Oh,  ye.s ;  it  is,  however,  also  good  for  young  animals. 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  coconut  oil;  I  am  talking  about  the  cake, 
the  residue.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  from  every  point  of  view  that  it 
is  very  important  that  we  should  retain  in  this  country  a  copi*a 
crushing  industry. 

Mr.  Young.  I  want  to  ask  you  along  that  line.  An  oil  mill  was 
built  in  my  town,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  cotton*  seed  and  cake 
and  meal  ground  from  il,  and  during  the  war  I  discovered  that  these 
mill  men  were  drying  coconut  cake  in  there  for  the  first  time  in 
my  experience.  That  was  the  first  time  I  saw  that  in  my  country. 
Has  that  proven  now  to  be  a  commercially  profitable  proposition  for 
those  oil  mills  to  undertake  ? 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  It  has  during  the  war  because  we  were  practically 
the  only  buyers  of  copra.  The  war  came  along.  Shipping  was  hard 
to  get.  At  least,  the  shipping  of  France  and  England  was  otherwise 
occupied.  Copra  kept  stacking  up  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Tahiti, 
the  Solomons,  the  Philippines,  and  they  could  not  sell  it.  Europe 
could  not  buy  it  We  could  buy  copra  almost  at  our  own  price,  and, 
of  course,  it  was  profitable,  but  whether  it  will  continue  to  be  profit- 
able will  depend  upon  whether  we  are  able  to  secure  what  we  need 
for  our  purposes  at  a  reasonable  price  or  whether  Grermany,  Eng- 
land, and  France  and  other  countries  which  are  in  the  market  for 
this  raw  material  will  bid  the  price  up  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
can  not  make  a  profit  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  recess  now 
until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.46  o*clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock,  Thursday,  January  8, 1920.) 
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morning  session. 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  op  Representatives, 

Thursday^  Jcmuary  5, 1920, 

Bureau  of  Chemistry — Continued. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMEHT  OF  DB.  CABL  L.  ALSBEEO,  CHIEF  OF  TEE  BTTBEAir 
OF  CHEMISTRY,  DEPABTHENT  OF  AOBICmTXTBE-^-Gontiiiiied. 

The  Chairman.  What  comes  next  Mr.  Harrison? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Dr.  Alsberg  will  continue  the  discussion  of  the 
items  under  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well*. 
Dr.  Ausberg.  The  next  item  is  No.  71,  on  page  149 : 

For  the  study  and  iraprovement  of  methods  of  utiHzing  by-products  of  citrus 
fruits,  and  the  inyestl^ation  and  development  of  methods  for  determining 
maturity  in  fruits  and  ve^eta|iles.  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

That  work,  I  am  able  to  report,  has  been,  we  believe,  very  suc- 
cessful in  California,  in  which  State,  up  to  this  season  in  the  main, 
it  has  been  conducted.  In  1913  or  1914,  w^hen  the  work  was  first 
undertaken  in  California,  or  at  least  when  it  was  started  in  Cali- 
fornia— ^preliminary  work  had  been  going  on  before  that — the  prices 
of  oranges  and  cull  lemons  was  about  $5  a  ton,  with  a  very  insig- 
nificant demand  for  them  at  that.  At  the  present  time  the  price 
to  the  grower  for  cull  oranges  and  cull  lemons  is  upward  of  $25  a 
ton.  That  has  been  the  result  of  the  development  of  a  citrus  by- 
products industry,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  assisting.  The  indus- 
try, of  course,  developed  more  rapidly  because  of  the  war  than  it 
would  have  developed  otherwise. 

The  chief  products  are  citric  acid  and  citrate  of  lime,  which  prior 
to  this  time  were  imported  almost  exclusively  from  Italy,  lemon  oil 
used  for  flavoring,  orange  marmalade  and  jams  and  jellies,  candied 
orange  and  lemon  peels,  and  the  manufacture  on  a  small  scale  of  a 
few  fancy  products  like  orange  vinegar,  which  is  produced  in  small 
quantity  for  fancy  trade — a  particular Iv  choice  product. 

Now,  all  in  all,  some  6,000,000  pounds  of  by-products  were  pro- 
duced during  the  last  fiscal  year  as  against  almost  none  in  1912  and 
1918,  before  this  work  started.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  claim 
that  nothing  would  have  happened  if  the  bureau  had  not  been  on 
the  spot,  but  I  think  it  has  been  able  very  materially  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  what  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  little  permanent  in- 
dustry, which  is  netting  the  growers  of  California — ^because  most  of 
these  plants  are  cooperative  plants  owned  by  growers'  companies— a 
verv  nice  return  for  fruits  which  can  not  oe  shipped,  and  which 
formerly  were  practically  all  wasted. 

The  work  during  the  current  season  has  been  transferred  to  Flor- 
ida in  an  effort  to  do  the  same  thing  for  Florida.    While  the  mate- 
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rials  there  are  abundant,  while  there  is  a  lot  of  culls  to  be  utilized, 
the  conditions  in  Florida  are  very  much  more  unfavorable,  so  far  as 
getting  this  kind  of  an  industry  started  is  concerned,  than  they  are 
in  California,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  type  of  business  which 
is  conducted  in  Florida  is  of  a  different  character  from  that  which 
is  conducted  in  California.  The  business  in'  California  is  more 
highly  organized,  and  the  California  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange,  which 
is  a  cooperative  exchange  of  growers,  has  a  representation  of  65  per 
cent  of  the  industry.  In  Florida  the  exchange  has  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  the  growers.  Because  cooperation  is  not  practiced  so 
widely  in  Florida,  it  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  get  this  by- 
products industry  established^  in  the  same  way  in  Florida  that  it  is 
now  established  in  California. 

Mr.  PuRNBLL.  Just  what  did  the  Government  do  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  this  industry? 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  The  Government,  in  the  first  place,  worked  out  most 
of  the  processes  which  are  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles. 

Mr.  PuRNELU  Do  you  use  the  same  process  in  Florida  that  you 
used  in  California? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  are  talking  about  Florida? 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  am  talking  about  anj  place  where  you  do  this. 

Dr.  AiiSBBRG.  The  research  work — that  is  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  PuRNBLL.  Yes. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  In  working  out  new  methods  the  work  that  has  to 
be  done  for  Florida  as  compared  with  that  which  was  done  for 
California  is  relatively  small.  Methods  worked  out  in  California 
will  only  have  to  be  modified  for  Florida  conditions.  Take,  for 
instance,  citric  acid — citrate  of  lime.  It  will  probably  not  be  pos- 
sible to  produce  citrate  of  lime  commercially  in  Florida  because 
there  are  not  many  lemons,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  produce  it  from 
oranges  or  grapefruit. 

Mr.  PuRNEUi.  Having  worked  it  out  in  California,  my  thought 
was  whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  to  continue  this  appropriation 
for  that  work  in  Florida,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  profitable 
to  fruit  growers  who  sell. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  will  not  be  necessarjr  to  do  anything  much  in 
Florida  under  this  particular  appropriation,  except  educational  and 
demonstrational  work,  to  encourage  Florida  to  go  into  the  industry. 
The  same  methods  can  be  used  for  Florida.  You  are  quite  right 
on  that  particular  proposition. 

Mr.  Purnell.  I  should  think  that,  if  the  Florida  fruit  growers 
were  alive  to  the  industry  as  a  business  proposition,  they  would 
send  their  representatives  to  California  to  learn. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  just  the  difficulty.  It  is  largely,  in  Florida, 
a  matter  of  helping  them  to  develop. 

Of  course  the  products  which  we  make  in  Florida  will  be  a  little 
different  from  the  products  we  make  in  California.  We  will  not 
make  any  citrate  of  lime  or  citric  acid  in  Florida ;  but  in  its  J)lace 
we  have  "developed  a  grapefruit  juice — carbonated  ^apefruit  ]uice; 
it  can  be  used  carbonated  or  uncarbonated — ^which  is  something  that 
the  people  who  had  worked  on  it  heretofore  have  not  succeecTed  in 
getting. 
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Mr.  PuR;NEUi.  Do  those  experiments  necessarily  have  to  be  con- 
ducted at  the  places  where  the  fruit  is  grown? 

Dr.  AiiSBERa  The  experimental  wori^  has  to  be  conducted  where 
the  fruit  is;  but  to-day  we  have  practically  finished  with  that.  We 
have  finished  with  the  experimental  work  on  citrus  fruits,  except 
on  one  point,  the  matter  of  the  production  of  lemon  oil.  Tl^  lemon 
oil  produced  in  California  is  not  a  satisfactory  grade.  The  method 
of  producinglemon  oil  in  Sicily  is  to  squeeze  the  peel  by  hand  into 
a  sponge.  When  the  sponge  is  saturated  with  the  oil,  you  squeeze 
that  into  a  bucket.  That  is  done,  or  used  to  be  done  before  the  war, 
by  hand,  by  labor  which  was  paid  the  equivalent  of  20  cents  a  day. 
Of  course  we  can  not  think  oi  producing  lemon  oil  in  this  country 
by  any  such  system.  We  have  endeavored  to  devise  a  machine  that 
will  perform  this  operation  mechanically  and  cheaply.  We  have 
devised  a  machine  that  will  produce  lemon  oil,  but  we  have  not  yet 
completed  the  work  of  devising  a  machine  and  methods  that  will 
proauce  lemon  oil  of  the  same  quality  as  that  produced  in  Italv. 
The  reason  why  the  lemon  oil  that  is  oeing  produced  commercially 
does  not  come  up  to  the  Italian  standard  is  tnat  the  oil  comes  more 
or  less  in  contact  with  the  juice.  The  oil  is  then  separated  from  the 
juice. 

In  the  process  a  certain  flavoring  matter  known  as  citral  is  lost 
so  that  we  do  not  get  oil  of  quite  the  same  quality.  Now,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  little  more  work  will  finish  the  process  so  that  we  can 
produce  the  same  quality  of  oil  as  the  hand-process  oil  of  Sicilly,  and 
then  our  oil  will  not  sell,  a»  it  often  does  now,  at  a  discount. 

Moreover,  the  citrus  work  that  we  have  been  doing  here  is  not 
the  only  work  that  has  been  conducted  under  this  investigation. 

Mr.  FuRNELL.  Can  tliese  extracts  be  produced  without  alcohol! 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Lemon  extract  is  made  by  taking  five  parts,  by 
weight,  of  oil,  and  dissolving  it  in  95  parts  of  alcohol.  Just  enough 
alcohol  is  use  to  cut  the  oil.  That  is  lemon  extract.  They  do  not 
take  the  lemons  to-day  and  extract  them,  but  they  take  the  lemon 
oil  and  make  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  lemon  oil  in  the  weakest  alco- 
hol which  will  cut  the  oil,  which  is  around  20  to  25  per  cent  If 
the  alcohol  is  weaker  the  oil  separates  out.  That  was  the  ordinary 
lemon  extract  of  the  past.  To-day,  in  most  States,  that  extract 
can  not  be  used,  and  one  of  the  problems  upon  which  we  are  work- 
ing under  some  of  the  general  mvestigation  appropriations  is  the 
development  of  methods  for  the  preparation  of  flavoring  extracts 
without  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  solvent.  One  of  the  ways  to  do  it 
is  to  make  an  emulsion.  Instead  of  making  a  solution  we  make  an 
emulsion  from  some  acacia  gum.  Another  method  is  to  dissolve 
the  flavoring  matter  in  some  neutral  edible  oil.  There  are  still  a 
number  of  oifficulties  to  overcome.  We  have  not,  or  rather  the 
manufacturers  have  not  developed  entirely  satisfactory  methods 
for  producing  all  flavoring  extracts  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
methods  using  alcohol  as  a  solvent. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  There  are  several  of  the  larger  companies  to-day 
that  claim  that  their  methods  of  making  the  extract  and  market- 
ins  it  are  satisfactory. 

I)r.  AisvKRQ,  Oh,  yes  J  there  are  a  good  many  different  tTOes  on 
the  market.    They  are  either  emulsions  or  solutions  in  oil.    But  we 
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do  not  believe  that  all  of  them  are  wholly  satisfactory.    They  do 
not  keep  well. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Have  you,  as  a  chemical  proposition,  condemned 
any  of  them  ? 

Dr.^AiiBBERG.  When  I  say  they  are  not  satisfactory  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  are  not  wholesome.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
objectionable;  I  mean  that  they  do  not  keep  well,  and  they  do  not 
mix  uniformly  into  dough  ana  other  viscous  products.  Take,  for 
instance,  these  emulsions  which  are  thick,  like  cod-liver  oil  emul- 
sion, where  the  flavoring  oil  is  split  up  into  very  fine  particles.  When 
you  put  them  into  cake  batter,  unless  stirring  very  tnoroughly,  you 
do  not  get  it  evenly  distributed  throughout  your  cake.  A  flavor  in 
the  form  of  a  solution  goes  more  easily  into  all  parts  of  the  batter. 
Women  using  the  new  types  of  flavors  in  the  way  they  used  the 
old  extracts,  complain.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Also  if  handled  in 
the  same  way  as  the  alcohol  extracts  they  are  likely  to  deteriorate 
before  they  are  used  up. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  effort  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  campaign  of  the  Government  should  be  to  educate 
women  as  to  how  to  use  them? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  should  be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  When  I  first  came  here  I  had  a  little  trouble  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  about  this  extract  business.  There  was  an  effort 
to  have  these  extracts  exempted  under  the  prohibition  law  so  that 
they  could  be  sold  in  drj'  territory.  In  my  State  they  get  along  very 
well.  The  women  understand  the  use  of  the  other  extracts,  and,  un- 
less there  is  some  objection  on  the  score  of  health,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion; and  I  understand  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  states 
that  there  is  nothing  detrimental  to  health. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  is  nothing  detrimental  to  health.  They  are 
just  at  present,  however,  using  them  in  a  different  manner  from  that 
in  which  they  used  the  old  extracts.  The  best  of  them  are  pretty 
well  made.  A  good  many  manufacturers  do  not  know  how  to  make 
them.  There  is  room  for  improvement.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
flavoring  extract  situation  which  is  such  that  the  country  is  going  to 
be  unhappy  or  uncomfortable  or  in  bad  shape  because  alcohol  can 
not  be  used. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Here  is  the  first  thing  that  is  coming  up  on  the  ex- 
tract proposition:  The  prohibition  law  will  have  to  oe  amended  if 
the  balance  of  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  dry.  It  is  going  to 
be  amended  or  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  off  the  market  tnese  ex- 
tracts that  are  made  with  alcohol,  so  that  they  can  not  be  used  as 
beverages;  and  if  there  is  nothing  detrimental  to  health  in  the  other 
extracts  I  think  the  department  will  be  frank  and  candid  with  the 
public  about  it  and  let  them  understand  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  use  the  other  extracts. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  If  I  remember  correctly,  as  long  as  four  or  five  years 
ago  we  issued  a  press  notice  in  which  we  informed  the  public  that 
this  new  type  of  flavoring  material  was  obtainable  and  that  there  was 
no  objection  to  its  use.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  ever — at  least, 
that  anybody  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  ever — ^taken  any  other 
position,  excepting  that  these  products  are  all  right.  We  have  en- 
couraged their  manufacture,  but  we  believe  that  the  methods  of  man- 
ufacture are  capable  of  improvement.    We  believe  that  five  years 
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from  now  there  will  be  very  much  more  perfect  preparations  than 
there  are  at  the  present  time.  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  they 
were  not  satisfactory.  They  are  perfectly  wholesome  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  used,  but  you  can  not  use  them,  as  at 
present  made,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  old  types  were  used. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  People  who  mow  how  can  use  them? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Oh,  yes;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bakere  for  years 
have  been  usinff  them.  Alcohol  is  very  expensive,  and  an  extract 
made  without  alcohol  is  cheaper  than  an  extract  made  with  alcohol, 
so  that  the  great  baking  companies  for  years  have  been  using  the 
other  tvpes  of  extracts. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Before  vou  leave  thjs  particular 
item  let  me  ask  you  a  question:  You  spolce  of  the  value  of  these 
culls  in  California  beinff  increased  from  $5  a  ton  to  $25  a  ton. 
Is  there  anv  market  at  all  for  these  culls  in  Florida  at  this  time? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  is  not  much  of  a  market  for  the  culls  at  the 
present  time  in  Florida.  There  is  a  little  orange  juice  put  up  there, 
and  a  little  grapefruit  juice,  but  there  is  not  much  market  at  the 
present  time  for  the  Florida  culls. 

Mr.  McLiAiTGHLiN  of  Nebraska.  Do  you  think  a  market  could  be 
built  up  for  them  in  Florida  as  good  as  that  in  California  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  it  can,  and  it  is  a  very 
serious  need  of  the  grapefruit  industry  of  Florida  that  a  market 
for  the  culls  be  made.  A  few  years  back  you  will  remember  that 
the  country  began  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  grapefruit  was  a  very 
delicious  Breakfast  fruit,  and  you  will  remember  the  prices  you 
used  to  pay,  25  and  30  cents  apiece,  for  them. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Whjr  do  you  say  "used  to"? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Is  it  still  that  high?  [Laughter.]  At  any  rate,  an 
enormous  acreage  of  grapefruit  was  planted,  so  that  Florida  is 
threatened  with  an  overproduction.  \Ve  believe  that  grapefruit 
juice  properly  made  and  carbonated  can  be  made  a  rather  staple 
product,  like  grape  juice,  for  instance,  and  that  there  will  be  quite 
a  wide  market  for  it.  Of  course,  there  will  not  be  the  same  wide 
market  for  grapefruit  juice  that  you  would  get  for  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, but  we  tnink  there  is  room  for  a  very  nice  little  industry 
down  there  that  will  bring  a  lot  of  money  to  the  people  in  Florida. 
We  are  trying  to  get  it  started  this  year. 

Under  this  appropriation  we  have  also  undertaken  some  other 
work.  There  is  a  large  demand  from  the  industry  for  work  on 
canteloupes,  on  prunes,   and  on  other  fruits,   for  the  purpose  of 

Ereventing   waste   and   making  by-products.     Work  of  this  kind 
as  also  been  started  at  the  present  time,  mostly  in  the  West.    That 
work  is  largely  in  its  beginning. 

Then,  under  this  same  appropriation  we  cooperated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  study  of  what  the  botanist  calls 
bud  variation.  In  the  old  days  they  used  to  take  almost  any  kind 
of  buds  to  bud  orange  or  lemon  trees. 

We  have  been  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in 
studying  particularly  productive  treesy-we  studying  the  chemical 
features  and  they  the  ootanical — and  it  has  been  established  that 
the  property  of  a  given  tree  or  a  given  bud  is  transmissible  through 
the  Dud   as  well  as  through  the  seed.     That  has  been  established 
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chemically  as  well  as  otherwise,  and  the  result  is  that  the  California 
Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  has  established  a  large  office  for  supplying 
the  growers  with  the  types  of  buds  that  have  been  studied  by  us. 
Is  there  anything  further  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

By  bud  selection  the  productivity  of  the  trees  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  vastly  improved. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  next  is  item  72,  "  For  investigation  and  experi- 
ment in  the  utilization,  for  coloring  purposes,  of  raw  materials  grown 
or  produced  in  the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  such  persons, 
associations,  or  corporations  as  may  be  found  necessary." 

That  appropriation  was  granted  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
European  War,  because  of  the  dye  situation,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  that  a  large  number  of  vary  valuable  contributions  to 
the  promotion  of  the  dye  industry  have  been  made  under  this  ap- 
propriation. I  reported  last  year  one  new  process  that  has  been 
worlced  out  for  making  a  very  valuable  inteniiediate  for  the  dye 
industry  which  formerly  sold  as  high  as  $7,  but  which  is  now  being 
sold  on  the  market  for  60  cents,  and  is  actually  being  used  in  the 
dye  industry. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  sold  as  high  as  $7? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  sold  as  high  as  $7  a  pound  and  is  now  being  pro- 
duced for  60  cents  a  pound ;  that  is  the  last  quotation  I  know  of.  The 
price  has  been  tobogganing  right  along.  It  may  be  less  than  60 
cents  now. 

That  substance  is  being  manufactured  at  the  present  time,  by 
this  process,  by  three  plants  with  which  the  bureau  has 
cooperated,  and  which  the  bureau  has  taught  to  produce  it.  It 
is  an  intermediate  that  is  necessary  for  a  whole  list  of  dyes,  and 
also  for  a  whole  series  of  medicaments.  You  will  understand  that 
many  materials  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  are  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  medicines.  For  instance,  carbolic  acid 
is  an  example. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  what  these  dyes  are? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  most  important  of  the  group  of  dyes  for  which 
this  substance  can  be  used  as  an  intermediate  are  the  phthalein,  of 
which  the  eosines  and  rhodamines  are  the  most  important.  The  in- 
digos can  also  be  made  from  this  intermediate.  There  are  many 
other  dyes  made  from  this  substance. 

What  we  are  doing  under  this  appropriation  is  studying,  for  the 
l>enefit  of  the  industry,  the  processes,  rather  than  attempting  to 
actually  produce  dyes.  The  industry  is  secretive ;  industrial  chemists 
have  not  time  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  a  research.  A  very  valuable 
service  can  be  performed  to  the  industry  by  doing  a  lot  of  the  funda- 
mental research  which  otherwise  would  not  be  done,  and  placing  it 
at  the  disposal  of  the  industry.  A  large  amount  of  that  kind  of 
work  whicn  the  industry  is  now  using  and  applying  has  been  done 
imder  this  appropriation. 

There  have  been  taken  out  a  large  number  of  patents  for  processes, 
and  a  large  number  of  patents  are  now  pending  in  the  Patent  Office 
which  will  be  of  value  to  the  industry. 

In  addition,  we  have,  as  a  side  issue,  made  a  photographic  de- 
veloper. We  conducted  in  this  laboratory  the  bulk  of  the  chemical 
investigation  which  the  aircraft  service  required,  particularly  on  the 
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manufacture  of  those  dyes  which  you  have  to  have  for  photographic 
purposes.  If  it  is  necessary  to  photograph  under  adverse  conditions  of 
illumination,  or  to  photograph  camouflaged  objects,  you  have  to  stain 
your  plate  with  certain  dyes  which  are  sensitive ;  that  is,  which  absorb, 
the  particular  colored  light  that  is  reflected  from  the  object  you  want 
to  photograph.  These  dyes  before  the  war  were  imported  from  Ger- 
many. Nobody  in  this  coimtry  knew  how  to  make  them.  I  am  in- 
formed that  in  England  and  France  they  never  succeeded  in  making 
the  whole  list  neeSxi,  but  we  succeeded  imder  this  appropriation  in 
manufacturing  and  making  all  those  that  had  been  made  in  Ger- 
many, and  some  new  ones  which  are  better  than  those  which  were 
known  before.  The  production  of  these  dyes  is  now  going  on  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Are  the  dyes  you  are  making  now  as  good,  as  a  whole, 
and  as  lasting,  as  the  German  dyes  were?  .- 

Dr.  AxsBERo.  Do  you  mean  these  photographic  dyes?  :,^ 

Mr.  Lesher.  Whatever  it  is  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Dr.  Alsbesg.  We  are  not  actually  manufacturing  dyes,  you  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Lesher.  You  are  evolving  the  processes  by  which  they  can 
be  manufactured? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Will  they  be  as  good  as  the  German  dyes? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes.  The  troubles  that  arose  during  the  war  with 
regard  to  American  dyes  were  not  due  to  the  inferiority  of  Ameri- 
can dyes.  A  chemical  substance  is  the  same  whether  it  is  made  in 
Germany  or  in  the  United  States.  The  trouble  arose,  and  the 
trouble  still  exists,  from  the  lack  of  variety.  There  were  between  200 
and  900  dyes  of  various  kinds  manufactured  and  used  before  the 
war.  Now,  when  we  went  into  the  war  we  could  not  make  the  whole 
list.  We  could  only  make  a  limited  number.  Of  course  we  had  to 
use  the  limited  list.  We  had  to  use  the  wrong  dye  for  a  given  pur- 
pose. You  imderstand  that  certain  kinds  of  dyes  are  used  for  silk, 
others  for  wool,  others  for  cotton,  others  for  leather.  The  American 
manufacturer  often  had  to  use  the  wrong  dye  with  unsatisfactory 
results  because  it  was  all  he  could  get.  But,  used  for  the  specific 
purpose  for  which  the  dye  was  intended,  it  is  just  as  good  made  in 
this  country  as  if  it  was  imported.  The  diflSculty  came  from  our 
hot  having  all  varieties,  and,  therefore,  we  had  to  substitute  dyes 
which  were  unsuitable. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Can  you  make  them  as  cheaply  as  the  Germans  can? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  I  can  not  say.  Nobody  knows  what  it  costs. 
The  market  price  of  dyes  in  the  United  States  is  not  in  any  respect 
an  index  of  what  it  is  costing  the  manufacturers  to  produce,  for  the 
reason  that  the  dyestuff  manufacturer  had  to  spena  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  experimentation.  I  suppose  he 
figures  that  as  investment.  He  had  to  ouild  a  plant.  Sometimes  he 
had  to  build  the  plant  two  or  three  times  over,  because  it  would  not 
work  the  way  he  built  it  first.  He  figures  that  up  as  a  charge  against 
his  investment.  He  does  not  know  what  conditions  are  going  to  pre- 
vail when  international  conditions  are  normal,  so  that  he  wants  to 
write  oS  his  investment,  including  experimental  work,  two  or  three 
failures,  possibly,  in  building  his  original  plant,  the  machinery  that 
he  had  to  junk — ^he  wants  to  write  that  oflF  as  quickly  as  possible  be- 
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cause  he  does  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  compete  two 
or  three  years  from  now  or  not.  Of  course  he  puts  that  into  the  pres- 
ent price  of  his  dyes,  so  that  the  present  market  price  of  dyes  made 
in  the  United  States  gives  you  no  idea  whatever  as  to  the  actual  cost 
of  production. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I.have  seen  somewhere  a  statement  that  there  was  an 
excellent  silk  dye  made  from  peanut  oil. 

Dr.  Alsbebg.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  never  have  made  that  test? 

Dr.  Av»wim<j^  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  statement.  I  do  not 
kno^ 

Dr.  Alsbero.  As  the  bureau's  dyestuff  investigation  involves  the 
matter  of  patents,  would  you  object  if  I  brought  to  your  attention 
the  very  unfortunate  condition  that  exists  with  reference  to  Govern- 
ment patents?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  appropriation  act, 
and  if  you  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  I  will  not  discuss  the 
question  further. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  has  already  been  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Patents. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  all  available  in  the  hearings,  I  mean. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  trouble  about  taking  out  patents? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Not  about  taking  out  patents ;  but  if  vou  take  them 
out  they  are  open  to  the  use  of  everybody,  and  nobody  will  use 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  are  open  to  everybody? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes;  tney  are  open  to  everybody;  and  nobody  will 
use  them.  You  take  this  particular  process  we  have  been  talking 
about.  One  concern  in  Pittsburgh  undertook  to  develop  it  com* 
mercially.  It  cost  them  possibly  $100,000  till  they  were  actually 
producing  commercially.  They  had  two  young  chemists  in  their 
plant,  ^lose  chemists  resigned,  and  they  got  the  details  of  the 
machinery  which  these  people  invented,  and  they  started  competi- 
tion. Now,  that  is  what  frightens  people  away  from  using  Govern- 
ment patents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  been  using  the  total  amount  carried  in 
this  appropriation? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  have  been  using  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  you  will  have  to  use  it  for  the  next 
fiscal  year? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  entirely  a  question  of  the  amount  of  work 
that  we  will  do.  There  are  very  few  of  these  appropriations  under 
which  we  could  not  do  less  or  could  not  do  more,  and  every  dollar 
spent  would  be  of  value  to  the  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment 
for  you  gentlemen  to  say  how  extensively  we  should  go  into  these 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  investigations  on  vegetable  dyesf 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No  ;  they  are  mostly  coal-tar  djes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  investigations  limited  to  coal-tar  dyes 

alone? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No  ;  we  have  been  experimenting  with  some  vegeta- 
ble colors. 
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The  Chairman.  The  question  was  a^ed  last  year  whether  this 
was  confined  to  coal-tar  ayes. 

Dr.  AuBERO.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is  being  done  on  coal-tar  dyes; 
We  are  doing  some  work  on  vegetable  dyes,  on  plants  that  are  found 
iu  the  United  States  or  can  l^  grown  here  for  dye  purposes;  but 
that  is  a  small  part  of  the  work.    The  bulk  of  it  is  on  coal-tar  dyes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  investigations,  then,  cover  the  whole  field? 

Dr.  AiiBBERO.  Yes. 

The  CHAntMAN.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item. 

Dr.  Aii^BERG.  The  next  item  is  number  78: 

For  the  investigation  and  development  of  methods  for  the  manufacture  of 
table  simp  and  of  methods  for  the  manufacture  of  sweet  sirups  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  rew  agricultural  sources. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  on  this  investigation  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  the  progress  that  we  had  hoped,  so  as  to  pretty 
well  complete  it  this  year,  at  least  so  far  as  cane  sirup  is  concemea, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  man  in  charge  of  this  work.  Dr.  Hud- 
son, who  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  distin^ished  sugar  re- 
search chemists  living,  resigned  to  go  into  industrial  work,  and  his 
understudy  resigned  to  do  the  same  thing  two  months  afterwards. 
That  is  one  reason. 

The  other  reason  is,  as  I  stated  last  year,  prohibition.  The  meth- 
ods which  we  had  worked  out  for  the  manufacture  of  sirup  which 
would  not  crystallize  and  would  not  ferment  were  dependent  upon 
having  an  abundant  supply  of  brewers'  yeast.  Brewers'  yeftst  is  no 
longer  obtainable  commercially,  and  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to 
find  a  new  source  of  material  that  would  do  the  same  thin^  as  brew- 
ers' yeast  We  believe  we  have  that  source  of  material  in  certain 
molds.  Both  factors  have  held  up  that  work  so  that  it  has  not 
been  completed.  A  new  man  has  had  to  be  broken  in,  and  the  work 
will  have  to  be  carried  on,  in  consequence,  at  least  one  more  year 
before  it  can  be  regarded  as  ready  to  close. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  did  you  expend  last  year? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  spent  the  bulk  of  the 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  for  the  current  year.  Can  you  estimate  it 
approximately? 

Dr.  AusBERa  We  will  spend  $7.000, 1  think,  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  need  practically  all  of  this  for  next 
year? 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  I  think  so.  We  did  not  spend  the  full  amount  be- 
cause of  tiiese  resignations. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  about  resignations,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
employees  of  the  bureau  secure  a  liberal  education  from  the  de- 
partment? Does  not  that  account  partly  for  the  trouble  that  you 
have  in  keeping  vour  men? 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  1  es ;  that  is  true.  Of  course  these  two  men  did  not 
go  into  the  employ  of  sirup  manufacturers.  Dr.  Hudson  went  to  no 
manufacturer;  he  establisned  himself  as  a  consulting  chemist,  and 
of  course  with  his  standing  and  reputation,  which  he  acquired  while 
he  was  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry — ^that  is  where  he  made  his 
reputation — ^he  is  earning  now  as  a  consulting  chemist,  and  his  own 
master,  more  than  $10,000  a  year. 

The  other  man,  his  understudy.  Dr.  Dale,  was  taken  over  as  a  re- 
seardi  chemist.    We  paid  him  $2,600  and  they  pay  him  $4,000,  I 
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think,  as  the  chemist  of  this  new  food  products  corporation  which 
is  the  metamorpho^  Distillers'  Securities  Co.  This  company  is 
manufacturing  in  their  old  distilleries  and  breweries  such  products 
as  malt  sirup,  malt  sugar,  glucose,  yeast,  and  products  of  that  kind, 
the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  which  is  practically  identical 
with  the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  distilled 
limiors. 

In  this  particular  case  the  experience  that  he  sained  with  us  is 
what  these  people  are  buying,  but  they  are  notT)uying  his  expe- 
rience in  regard  to  this  matter  we  were  speaking  of,  because  they  are 
not  going  to  make  those  particular  articles. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  and  keeping  these  men. 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  If  you  mean  to  make  the  point  that  a  young  man 
who  goes  into  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  stays  with  us  for  four 
or  five  years  can  get  a  better  job  at  the  end  of  the  four  or  five  years 
than  he  would  have  achieved,  other  things  beins  equal,  by  blegin- 
ning  at  the  bottom  in  a  factory,  you  are  quite  ri^t. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  ought  to  be  an  incentive  to  them  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  department. 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  Sometimes  it  is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  Government. 
When  a  manufacturer  of  food  products,  who  has  been  violating  the 
food  and  drugs  act  persistently  and  stupidly,  hires  one  of  our  young 
men  we  do  not  as  a  rule  thereafter  have  any  trouble  with  him.  The 
bureau-tfained  man  keeps  him  straight.  Tims  we  save  the  time  and 
the  money  that  we  otherwise  would  have  to  pay  in  prosecuting;  so 
the  loss  of  the  man  is  a  benefit  indirectly  to  us. 

Before  I  leave  this  last  item 

The  Chairman.  You  will  need  the  same  amount  on  that  next  year? 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  will  get  through  with  that  next 
year? 

Dr.  Amberg.  I  hope  so.  It  depends  on  whether  this  new  man  that 
I  am  counting  on  turns  out  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  discussed  this  last  year. 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  Yes.  May  I  bring  up  one  other  thing  that  has  to  do 
with  future  work,  not  under  this  item  but  related  to  it?  It  is  the 
utilization  of  the  sweet  potato.  There  have  been  inquiries  on  the 
part  of  people  in  the  sweet-potato  producing  sections  of  the  coun- 
try for  some  work  which  will  utihze  the  cull  sweet  potatoes  and 
the  overproduction.  I  wish  to  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  because  Representative  Crisp  is  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  has  consulted  me  on  this  matter.  Of  course  we  have  no  funds 
for  the  work  at  present.  I  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  establish  ulti- 
mately a  very  valuable  agricultural  industry,  using  sweet  potatoes 
as  its  raw  material.  Sweet  potatoes  contain  naturally  10  per  cent 
of  cane  sugar,  and  it  is  possible  by  treating  sweet  potatoes  with  a 
small  amount  of  malt  to  convert  the  starch  m  the  sweet  potato  into 
malt  sugar,  and  thus  to  make  a  most  delicious  sirup  for  table  use. 

The  sweet  potato  contains  more  starch  than  tne  white  potato. 
It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  starch,  so  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  establish  a  sweet-potato  starch  industry  in  the  United 
States.    If  you  have  starch,  of  course  you  can  produce  from  it  malt 
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sugar  and  glucose,  and  a  material  known  as  dextrine,  which  is  used 
as  an  adhesive  to  gum  postage  stamps,  envelopes,  and  the  like. 

The  Chairkan.  Have  you  made  an  investi^tion  of  that? 

Dr.  AiiSBERo.  We  have  done  a  little  prelimmary  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suggest  anything  in  connection  with 
that? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  I  think  we  will  not  be  able  to  touch  it  this  year, 
but  some  day  I  think  this  committee  will  want  to  have  work  done 
in  that  connection,  because  it  may  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  have  you  made  on  the  sirup? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  We  have  wowed  out  methods  for  making  sirup  that 
will  not  crystallize,  will  not  ferment,  and  will  be  uniform  in  compo- 
sition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  more  palatable? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  It  is  more  palatable  and  more  uniform.  We  offered 
sirup  that  we  made  from  sugar  cane  grown  in  south  Georgia  on  the 
New  Orleans  molasses  exchange,  simply  stating  that  it  was  a  cane 
sirup.  They  did  not  know  that  it  was  made  by  the  United  States 
Grovemment,  or  by  whom  it  was  made.  That  sirup  brought  10 
oonts  a  gallon  more  than  the  highest  market  price  for  any  other 
sirup  of.  that  type  during  that  season.  Of  course  we  did  not  own 
that  sirup.  It  was  made  under  our  supervision  by  the  manufac- 
turers. We  found,  down  where  it  was  made,  that  the  neighbors 
had  bought  up  all  there  was  of  it  because  it  was  superior  to  any- 
thing else  thev  could  get  in  that  neighborhood.  We  nave  not  been 
able  to  clo^  that  investi^tion  because  we  need  yeast. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  more  to  manufacture  it? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes;  it  costs  a  little  more.  It  takes  a  little  more 
brains  and  pains. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  require  any  more  equipment? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  The  only  additional  equipment  is  a  cypress  tank, 
which  can  be  bought  for  $20. 

The  next  item  is  No.  74,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act,  for  which  no  increase  is  asked.  The  reason  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  operating  is  naturally  greater  than  it  ever  was 
before,  we  have  asked  for  no  increase  is  that  the  increase  asked  in 
our  fund  for  collaboration,  which  I  discussed  day  before  yesterday, 
item  66  on  page  146,  will  relieve  a  certain  burden  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  because  it  is  the  men  who  are 
doing  the  work  on  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  who 
are  required  to  do  this  collaborative  work,  to  make  the  analyses 
for  all  the  Grovemment  departments. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Doctor,  I  see  there  is  a  mention  of  liquors  here. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  any  liquors. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  That  is  the  language  of  the  law.  That  is  the  way  the 
law  reads. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  you  ought  to  change  the  law,  ought  you 

not? 

Dr.  AuBERO.  It  does  not  say  **  spirituous  liquors.'' 

Tib.  Hutchinson.  I  see. 

Dr.  AiiSBERo.  These  soda  waters  and  the  hundreds  of  near  beers, 
which  contain  all  kinds  of  things,  are  causing  ub  a  lot  of  trouble. 
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This  is  just  the  language  of  the  law,  and  we  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  change  that. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  no  increase  asked  there,  but 
that  if  the  Confess  sees  fit  to  give  us  more  money  on  the  collabora- 
tive fund  in  this  other  item,  tlmt  will  take  a  part  of  the  burden  off 
of  this  particular  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  amount  be  reduced  ? 

Dr.  Alsberq.  No;  I  do  not  think  this  amount  can  be  reduced. 
Again,  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  is  just  a  question 
of  what  you  want  done.  If  you  want  us  to  do  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  work,  we  can  do  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  the  whole  amount  that  is  suggested? 

Dr.  Ambero.  Yes;  and  it  is  important. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  you  can  do  a  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  work  if  you  are  limited  to  that  amount  ?  Do  you  mean  that  you 
can  reduce  your  amount? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  could  profitably  spend  twice  as  much  in  en- 
forcing the  food  and  drugs  act.  It  is  a  question  of  the  vigor  and 
the  amount  of  the  enforcement  that  Congress  wants  done.  That  is 
what  it  comes  to.  We  are  not  catching,  by  any  means,  all  the  viola- 
tions. If  we  have  a  larger  amount  of  money  we  will  catch  more  of 
them,  and  the  smaller  the  amount  we  have  the  less  of  them«we  will 
catch. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  that  goes  to 
salaries  alone. 

Dr.  AiiSB^iG.  Nearly  all  the  money  spent  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act  is,  of  course,  for  salaries  of  chemists.  The 
rest  of  it  consists  of  travel  to  court  and  elsewhere,  chemicals,  and 
apparatus,  rent  in  some  of  the  laboratories  outside  of  Washington 
which  are  not  in  Federal  buildings — we  move  them  into  Federal 
buildings  as  fast  as  we  can  ^t  accommodations  for  them — and  the 
payment  of  expert  witnesses  in  cases  where  we  need  to  hire  outside 
witnesses.  For  example,  if  we  try  a  case  like  the  bleached  flour 
case,  or  the  saccharine  case,  which  was  just  tried  in  St.  Liouis,  we 
sometimes  have  heavy  expenses  for  outside  experts. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  was  that  case  decided? 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  I  am  qotty  to  say  that  the  jury  disagreed — seven 
for  the  Oovemment  and  nve  against — so  that  we  will  have  to  go 
through  that  trial  once  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  the  inspectors? 

Dr.  AxsBERQ.  All  of  their  salaries  are  statutory.  That  was  a  mis- 
take on  my  part  when  I  mentioned  inspectors.  They  are  all  on  the 
statutory  roll.  Their  salaries  do  not  come  out  of  this  fund.  The 
employees  who  are  paid  from  this  fund  are  chemists,  bacteriologists, 
microscopists,  and  other  scientifically-trained  people  who  do  the 
analytical  work. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  like  a  little  more  information  about 
that  saccharine  case.   What  did  jsou  try  this  case  on— adulteration  ? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  The  saccharine  case  was  brought  against  a  chemical 
company  in  St.  Louis  for  the  shipment  of  a  pound  can  of  saccharine, 
which  was  labeled  as  being  a  perfect  sweetener,  healthful,  and  abso- 
lutely harmless.  We  charged  misbranding — not  adulteration,  be- 
cause it  was  saccharine  as  it  purported  to  be.  We  charged  misbrand- 
ing on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  perfect  sweetener,  Mat  it  was  not 
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healthful,  and  that  it  was  not  absolutely  harmless,  and  we  brought 
evidence  into  court  to  show,  as  we  thought,  that  if  permitted  unre- 
strictcKl  use,  the  quantity  which  would  be  consumed  by  many  people 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  harmful  effects,  those  effects  bem^  in 
the  main  disturbances  of  digestion,  delay  of  absorption  of  food  in 
the  intestinal  tract. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  it  not  produce  severe  kidney  trouble ! 

Dr.  Alsbero.  We  have  not  eviaence  for  that;  but  people  who  have 
kidney  trouble  will  not  eliminate  it,  and  it  stacks  up  in  their  sys- 
tems, which  may  be  injuriously  affected  in  that  way. 

The  Chaibman.  Take  up  item  No.  75. 

Dr.  Alsbebo.  Item  75  is  ^^  for  investigating  the  wading,  weighing, 
handling,  transportation,  and  uses  of  naval  stores,^  and  so  on. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  new  in  regard  to  that  work? 

Dr.  Alsbebo.  That  is  the  same  type  of  investigational  and  educa- 
tional work  as  we  have  been  carrying  on  with  the  industry,  teaching 
them  how  to  produce  and  hancUe  rosin  and  turpentine  more  effi- 
ciently. 

The  Chaibman.  Educational  work? 

Dr.  Alsbebo.  Yes,  educational  at  this  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  anything  new  developed? 

Dr.  Alsbebo.  The  only  thing  new  at  this  time  is  that  there  has 
been  this  year  more  than  ever  tefore  an  insistant  demand  on  the  part 
of  both  producers  and  consumers  for  regulatory  legislation  irom 
Congress.  These  two  branches  of  the  industry  want  the  enactment 
of  some  legislation  by  you  gentlemen  which  will  be  of  the  type  of 
the  grain  grades  act.  The  producers  feel  that  the  middleman  grades 
the  rosin  or  the  turpentine  down  when  he  buys  it,  and  grades  it  up 
when  he  sells  it  to  tne  consumer,  which  is  of  course  the  complaint  in 
the  j^rain  industry. 

'Ms.  Andebson.  The  complaint  is  about  the  same  in  all  those 
thmgs? 

Dr.  Alsbebo.  Yes;  about  the  same.  The  producer  and  the  con^ 
sumer  are  bc^h  clamoring  for  legislation.  That  is  the  main  de- 
velopment You  are  likely  to  hear  from  them.  That  is,  of  course, 
up  to  you.    We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Take  the  next  item. 

Dr.  Alsbebo.  The  next  is  item  76 : 

For  the  investigation  and  development  of  metliods  of  manufacturing  in- 
secticides and  fungicides,  and  for  investigating  chemical  problems  relating  to 
the  composition,  action,  and  application  of  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

This  is  the  secondyear  we  have  had  this  appropriation. 

The  Chaibman.  Tne  first  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  1919. 

Dr.  Alsbebo.  Yes;  and  the  monev  became  available  so  late  the 
first  year  that  very  little  was  done  with  it  for  that  reason,  and  con- 
siderably less  than  half  of  the  appropriation  was  expended.  Only 
about  $iO,000  of  the  appropriation  was  expended  for  1919,  and  the 
bulk  of  that  which  was  expended  was  spent  upon  the  equipment 
which  we  needed  to  get  the  work  started ;  so  that  I  am  not,  at  the 
present  moment,  able  to  report  any  very  definite  progress,  because 
we  have  really  only  just  about  got  started.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
equipment  was  ordered  in  1919,  but  owing  to  conditions  which  pre- 
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Tailed  in  the  industrial  world,  some  of  it  has  not  yet  been  delivered, 
so  that  we  are  just  netting  started  on  that  work.  I  wish  I  could 
report  something  dennite,  but  that  is  not  possible. 

Item  77  is  the  next,  "  For  the  study  and  improvement  of  methods 
of  dehydrating  materials  used  for  rood,  in  cooperation  with  such 
persons,  associations,  or  corporations  as  may  be  found  necessary, 
and  to  disseminate  information  as  to  the  value  and  suitability  of  such 
products  for  food,  $23,500." 

That  is  a  reduction  of  more  than  half  in  the  appropriation  made 
last  year.  That  work,  I  think,  has  been  successful  in  assisting  a 
number  of  firms  in  getting  started  in  this  very  important  business. 
What  is  necessary  is  to  carry  a  portion  of  the  work,  which  will  be 

f)artly  demonstrational  and  partly  experimental,  for  a  little  while 
onger,  in  order  that  we  may  complete  certain  investigations  which 
deal,  for  example,  with  the  best  methods  of  storing,  the  best  methods 
of  handling,  and  also  some  of  the  methods  of  prcSucing  dehydrated 
products  or  types  we  have  not  produced  hitherto.  We  were  not  able 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  all  vegetables  and  all  fruits.  This  we 
wish  to  complete,  so  that  we  can  round  out  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  success? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes;  there  have  been  produced  and  are  being  pro- 
duced to-day  most  excellent  products.  There  are  two  or  three  of  the 
concerns  now  operating  who  we  feel  confident  are  going  to  be  able 
to  stay  in  the  business  and  make  a  success  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  market  for  the  products? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  They  are  in  process  of  creating  a  market. 

The  Chairman.  Do  people  take  kindly  to  it? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes;  tney  do;  but  you  know  perfectly  well,  as  a 
business  man,  that  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  create  a 
demand  for  a  new  food  product.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  marketing 
a  new  breakfast  food. 

The  Chairman.  $23,500  will  be  all  that  you  need  to  carry  on  this 
work  next  year  ? 

Dr.  AtSBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  your  work  been  entirely  commercial  dehydra- 
tion ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Our  work  has  been  entirelv  commercial,  because  I 
do  not  believe,  personally,  that  small-scale  dehydration  on  thS  farm, 
for  sale,  is  a  feasible  proposition.  This  is  a  manufacturing  business, 
and  it  can  not  be  done  by  an  amateur. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  this  dehydration  proposition  came  up  a 
year  or  two  ago  it  seemed  to  get  a  new  lease  of  life,  somehow  or 
other.  We  were  going  to  get  these  dehydration  plants  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  chasing  up  and  down  and  dehydrating  everything 
under  the  sun,  apparently.    [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  think  that  was  a  mistaken  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  com- 
mercial business  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill,  in  which  amateurs 
can  not  make  uniform  products  in  the  way  that  was  proposed. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  cooperating  with  manufacturers? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  has  no  plants? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  have  no  plants;  no.  Last  year  we  installed  spe* 
cial  machinery,  designed  or  secured  by  us,  in  the  plants  of  manu- 
facturers, to  see  whether  it  was  suitable  for  certain  classes  of  work; 
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but  we  have  built  no  plants  and  do  not  propose  to  build  any  plants. 
We  do  not  propose  to  manufacture  commercially  except  in  coopera- 
ticm  with  plants  that  are  now  operated. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  1919  I  see  that  you  spent  $128,050  for  equip- 
ment and  materials.  You  said  you  had  no  plants.  What  wad  that 
for? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  That  was  largely  for  material  and  vei*y  little  for 
equipment.  That  material  had  been  used  in  the  effoit  to  create  a 
market.  We  have  gotten  large  quantities  of  the  excellent  products 
which  we  have  bought  from  manufacturers  and  distributed  them 
widely  among  teachers  of  household  economics,  among  hospitals  and 
institutions,  to  demonstrate  their  use,  in  the  effort  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  that  Mr.  Haugen  describes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  give  it  away?     You  sell  it,  do  you? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  have  given  most  of  tliis  away,  because  it  is  in 
very  small  quantities.  In  other  words,  we  have  tried  to  conduct  to 
some  extent  the  sort  of  campaign  you  would  conduct  if  you  were 
going  to  put  these  things  on  the  market.  Most  of  that  $128,000 
went  to  the  producing  and  distribution  of  that  material  so  as  to  get 
people  interested  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item. 

Dr.  Alsbbrg.  The  next  item  is  No.  78,  "  For  the  investigation  and 
development  of  methods  of  utilizing  wool-scouring  waste,  $9,000." 
That  is  in  somewhat  the  same  shape  as  item  76,  in  that  this  was  one 
of  those  items  the  money  for  which  became  available  very  late,  and 
of  the  first  appropriation  there  was  only,  I  think,  $1,500  or  so  ex- 
pended the  first  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  by-products  do  vou  get  out  of  it? 

Dr.  Alsb?:r6.  We  have  made  very  good  progress,  and  I  would  like 
to  show  you  some  samples.  I  thiuK  it  might  interest  you  just  to  see 
the  different  types  of  products.  Here  is  the  raw  material,  here  is 
the  refined  and  the  semirefined  [lianding  samples  to  the  committee 
members"! . 

The  Chairman.  In  the  pit^fress  of  your  experiments  do  you  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  fertilizingmaterial ? 

Dr.  Ambero.  Yes,  potash.  What  we  have  been  working  on  is 
recovery  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  potash  that 
are  wasted  every  year.  What  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  induce  the 
industry  to  save  the  wool  grease  and  to  manufacture  from  it  at 
least  two  products.  One  is  this  lanoline,  which  is  the  basis  of  nearly 
all  modem  pomades  and  ointments.  It  is  used  where  we  formerly 
used  lard  and  lard  oil.  We  have  imported  a  very  large  quantity  of 
it  The  second  product  is  potash.  We  have  had  first  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  plants  that  were  scouring  wool  in  the  United  States 
and  to  find  out  what  thev  were  doing.  Having  finished  the  survey 
we  had  to  begin  to  develop  methods  for  the  recovery  of  this  wool 
grease.  These  methods  are  known  in  Germany,  but  they  have  been 
kept  secret. 

There  are  a  great  many  uses  for  this  material,  besides,  for  oint- 
ment. TTiese  wool-scouring  wastes  pollute  the  rivers.  There  is  a 
great  quantity  of  material  that  we  hope  we  may  save.  The  first 
year  we  roent  a  small  portion  of  the  money,  and  last  jenr  we  did 
not  spend  it  all  either.  Last  year  we  spent  only  a  little  under 
$1,900  because  we  bad  to  make  our  survey  and  get  our  feet  on 
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the  ffround.     This  year  we  wUl  require  the  entire  fund,  if  you 
will  be  sood  enough  to  give  it  to  us. 

The  Ghaik^ian.  For  the  fiscal  year  1919  you  only  used  $1,900? 

Dr.  Ar.8BERG.  For  1919  we  used  $1,892,  to  be  specific.  The  re- 
mainder, of  course,  went  into  the  Treasury.  There  is  a  possibility 
here  of  doing  a  very  useful  job  for  the  country  in  saving  this 
material,  of  which  we  import  annually  more  than  $1,000,000  worth, 
and  in  saving  the  potash,  of  which  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  are  wasted  annually. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNsox.  Are  you  experimenting  in  improving  the  quality 
of  the  goods? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  manufacturers  are 
wasting  it.  They  did  not  know  how  to  save  it.  There  was  until 
within  recent  years  onlv  one  concern  that  was  saving  it  at  all,  and 
that  concern  was  doing  it  very  inefficiently  but  doing  it  secretly ;  and 
the  other  manufacturers  do  not  know  how  to  handle  it  to  get  the 
most  useful  products  of  the  highest  value. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  point  on  which  you  are  working? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes ;  to  save  it  and  put  it  on  our  market,  and  so  make 
it  unnecessary  for  us  to  import  14,000,000  pounds  of  it ;  and,  on  the 
side,  to  get  the  potash. 

The  Chairman.  Fourteen  million  pounds  of  potash? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No;  as  I  recall  it,  about  14,000,000  pounds  of  this 
material — wool  grease — is  imported  annually.  We  can  supply  our 
own  needs,  and  we  can  also  get  many  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  potash,  which  is  very  valuable.  We  need 
every  bit  of  potash  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  need  more  than  we  can  get. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  a  new  item,  No.  79: 

For  investigating  the  utilization  of  agricultural  raw  materials  in  tlie  pro- 
duction of  leather  and  tanning  and  leather-making  materials  and  for  develop- 
ing and  demonstrating  improvetl  methods  or  processes  for  producing  leather, 
$15,000. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  see  you  ask  for  $15,000  for  leather  investiga- 
tions.   Where  is  that  laboratory  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  In  Washington  here.  That  is  not  for  this  kind  of 
work.  That  is  for  purely  investigational  work,  the  best  manner  of 
producing  leather,  which  is  an  agricultural  product  from  two  sides ; 
it  is  an  agricultural  product  in  that  the  hide  comes  off  an  animal,  and 
in  that  the  tanning  material  that  goes  into  it  is  a  vegetable  product. 
Moreover  the  farmer  is  the  largest  consumer  of  leader,  not  merely 
in  the  fbrm  of  shoes,  but  harness  and  other  equipment. 

Mr.  MoKiNLEY.  Is  not  that  exactly  what  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
is  organized  for? 

Dr*  Alsberg.  Not  according  to  statements  which  Dr.  Stratton  has 
made  to  me.  It  may  be  that  I  have  not  understood  Mr.  Stratton, 
but  the  line  of  demarcation  which  he  is  following  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  essentially  to  do  with  production  and  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  essentially  to  do  with  service  performances 
of  products,  which  is  really  an  entirely  different  proposition. 
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Mr.  McKiNLEY,  This  is  not  production;  it  is  investigation,  is  it 
not? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  is  an  investigation  of  the  best  manner  of  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  It  is  an  investigation  calculated  to  ascertain  the  best 
manner  of  producing  leather? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  production  of  leather.  We  have  been  at  work  on 
that  line  for  about  20  years  and  have  published  a  lot  of  bulletins  on 
the  subject.  We  have  recently,  for  instance,  done  such  work  as  issu- 
mg  a  bulletin  on  the  method  of  collecting  and  preparing  sumach. 
We  have  been  trying  to  stimulate  the  production  of  sumach,  which  is 
an  important  tanning  material.  We  have  issued  bulletins  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
on  how  to  take  off  hides  in  the  country  so  that  they  may  be  taken  off 
in  a  manner  which  will  not  cause  them  to  be  discounted  as  against 
packers'  hides.  It  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  average  man 
who  butchers  in  a  small  town  in  the  country  does  not  know  how  to 
take  off  a  hide  as  skillfuUjr  as  the  man  who  is  hired  to  do  it  in  the 
packing  house.  He  scores  it,  cuts  it,  and  salts  it  inefficiently,  and  he 
nandles  it  wrong;  in  consequence  the  hide  may  bring  a  tremendous 
discount  on  the  market  because  it  is  partly  ruined.  We  have  made 
investigations  in  cooperation,  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
looking  toward  the  development  of  new  sources  of  tanning  material. 
Our  natural  hemlock,  oak,  and  similar  material  just  now  is  com- 
manding high  prices.  We  are  importing  large  quantities  of  tanning 
materials.  We  have  made  investigations  of  the  best  way  of  strip- 
ping and  currying  and  waterproofing  leather ;  of  the  best  manner  of 
handling  leather  so  that  you  will  get  the  most  wear  out  of  it.  I 
think  our  investigations  are  of  a  different  type  from  those  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  you  have  done  that  work  for  20  years? 

Dr.  AiiSBEBO.  In  a  small  way,  but  we  would  like  to  expand  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  want  to  increase  it?  This  is  an  entirely 
new  item ;  of  course,  you  did  not  reduce  your  other  appropriation  by 
$15,000? 

Dr.  AiiSBEBG.  This  investigation  is  one  of  the  investigations  that 
was  catried  on  in  a  small  way  under  item  65,  page  144,  which  is 
"for  conducting  investigations  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Mav 
15,  1862,  relating  to  applications  of  chemistry  to  agriculture."  It 
has  been  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
on  the  hide  end  of  it  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  on  the 
production  of  tanning  material  end  of  it.  The  investigation  has 
been  carried  in  a  small  way  under  that  appropriation.  With  the 
increased  cost  of  leather  and  the  scarcity  of  native-grown  tanning 
materials,  we  think  it  would  be  good  business  to  increase  and  inten- 
si^that  particular  phase  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  the  difference  in  price  tanneries 
paid  on  hides.    What  is  the  difference  in  prices? 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  wide  spread. 

Dr.  Ambibro.  There  is  a  tremendous  difference  between  the  price 
paid  for  country  hides  and  the  price  paid  for  packers'  hides  in  the 
same  market. 
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The  Chairman.  They  pay  more  for  packers'  hides  than  for  the 
small  hides? 

Dr.  AiJ3B£BG.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Not  long  ago  they  were  paying  52  cents  for  the 
packers'  hides  and  people  in  the  country  were  getting  8  and  12 
cents. 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  I  think  you  are  probably  right  on  that 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  that  much  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
hides? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  investigated  the  matter? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  would  not  like  to  be  quoted  offhand  because  you 
will  realize  I  can  not  do  all  these  investigations  myself,  but,  as  I 
recall  Mr.  Veitch's  report  to  me,  he  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  difference  in  prices  was  the  uncertainty  in  quality  of  the 
country  hide;  that  very  frequently  the  country  hides  were  just  as 
good  as  the  packers'  hides  and  very  frequently  they  were  very  little 
good  at  all;  and  that  there  entered  into  it  a  speculative  element 
which  was  capitalized  by  the  buyers  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City 
and  the  big  centers  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  country  producer  of 
hides.  Whether  that  speculative  element  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  tremendous  spread,  I  do  not  know.. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Is  it  not  true.  Doctor,  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  percentage  of.  difference  between  the  ordinary  hide  and 
the  so-called  packer  hide  was  so  great  as  it  has  been  since  the  Gov- 
ernment undertook  to  standardize  the  price  of  hides? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  true.  I  would  not  venture  to  say  what  is 
the  cause  of  it. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  You  are  sure  of  this.  It  was  not  caused  by  the 
misinformation  that  you  gave  the  farmers  as  to  how  to  prepare  the 
skins  of  animals  witli  20  years'  experience. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  main  cause  now  for  the  difference  in 
price? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  main  cause  is  the  difference  in  quality,  but  that 
is  not  the  whole  cause. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  the  difference  in  guality?  Is  the 
hide  taken  off  a  fat  steer  worth  more  than  the  hide  from  a  lean 
animal  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes.  The  difference  in  quality  is  due  to  the  man- 
ner of  taking  the  hide  off  (the  hide  may  be  scored  bv  the  knife), 
to  the  improper  salting,  and  to  improper  curing  of  tne  hide  after 
it  is  taken  off.  It  may  also  be  due  to  the  quality  of  the  animal 
itself.  The  main  thing  is  that  the  average  man  in  the  country 
does  not  know  how  to  take  a  hide  off  without  hurting  it  in  some 
place  or  other. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  main  cause? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That,  and  the  other  cause  that  after  it  is  taken  off 
he  does  not  properly  salt  it  and  cure  it. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  If  the  Chairman  will  permit,  I  have  been  in  the 
hide  business.  Most  of  the  country  hides,  cow  hides  or  bull  hides, 
or  semi-bull  hides,  are  only  worth  two-thirds  of  what  the  steer  hide 
is.  When  you  speak  about  54  cents  quoted,  or  66  cents,  whicii  it 
went  up  to,,  that  has  reference  to  the  most  perfect  of  steet  hides. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  some  difference  in  the  quality  of 
hides  outside  of  curing  and  taking  them  off? 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  They  are  mostly  cow  hides. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  hides? 

Dr.  Alsbkrq.  I  did  not  understand  you.  I  thought  you  meant 
there  was  a  difference  in  quality  between  the  steer  hides  taken  off 
in  the  country  and  taken  on  in  Chicago.  That,  of  course,  is  not  true. 
But  there  are  more  cow  hides  and  bull  hides  through  the  country 
and  they  are  not  Worth  so  much. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Will  you  just  state  how  you  ought  to  take  a  hide 
off  of  an  animal  ? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  You  are  getting  beyond  me. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  set  forth  in  the  bulletin. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Just  tell  it  ill  a  short  way. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  I  can  not  tell  you ;  I  do  not  know  myself. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  have  a  bulletin  on  it! 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  a  hide  that 
comes  from  a  well-fed  cow  than  from  a  poor  cow  ? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes.  There  is  also  a  difference  according  to  the 
climate  and  according  to  the  breed.  Thus  furs  in  the  North  are  of 
better  quality  than  furs  from  the  South.  You  get  a  different  quality 
of  leather  in  tropical  countries  from  that  in  cold  countries. 


Morning  Se98ion  of  Thursday,  January  8,  1920 — Continued. 

Dr.  Alsberq.  The  question  was  raised,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  statement  before  you,  whether  this  did  not  duplicate 
and  interfere  with  an  item  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  I  am  going 
to  be  absolutely  frank  and  blunt  on  the  situation,  and  say  that  this 
work  is  not  standardizing  work.  It  began  away  back  about  1902  or 
1903,  and  it  has  been  carried  on  since  that  time  in  a  limited  way.  We 
began  it  before  the  Bureau  of  Standards  undertook  any  work  on 
leather  at  all;  and  if  there  is  any  interference  between  the  two 
bureaus  it  is  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  encroaching,  and  is 
operating,  so  far  as  this  item  is  concerned,  upon  a  field  of  work, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  specifically  and  definitely  a  field  of  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  may  sajr,  further,  that  it  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  that  particular  thing  occurs.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  I  should  be  absolutely  blunt  on  the  subject. 
This  is  an  agricultural  material.  It  is  the  product  of  both  plant  and 
animal  matters.  The  raw  materials  are  all  products  of  the  farm.  A 
larger  amount  of  leather  per  capita  is  used  by  farmers  than  almost 
anybody  else.  They  need  it  not  only  for  their  own  use  but  for  their 
harnesses  and  for  other  uses,  and  if  there  is  a  subject  which  is  a 
proper  subject  of  work  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is  the 
leather  industry. 

This  is  not  the  only  encroachment  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
on  work  which  belongs  in  the  Dtjjartincnt  of  Agricultui^e.  I  could 
give  you  other  instances.  I  will  content  mvself  with  only  one  other 
instance,  inasmuch  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and 
that  is  the  encroachment  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  field  of 
the  production  of  sugar  and  sirups. 
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Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Standards  secured  an  appro- 
priation of  $30,000.  I  do  not  know  who  inspired  that  appropriation. 
It  makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  do  not  need  much  inspiration,  do  they  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  appropriation  is  so  worded  that  it  gives  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  authority  to  do  anything,  in  the  line  of  investi- 

Sition  or  otherwise,  for  the  production  of  sugar,  excepting  possibly 
e  actual  cultivation  of  the  cane.  It  gives  them  authority  to  study 
sugar  refining,  to  standardize  sugars,  to  work  on  sirups,  and  to  work 
mm  molasses — ^to  cover  the  whole  field. 

I  took  it  up  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
ptotested  agamst  the  proposition,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  they  had 
no  intention  of  entering  mto  the  field  of  manufacture.  But  m  his 
annual  report  for  1918,  the  report  that  appeared  in  the  middle  of  last 
winter,  in  describing  the  work  which  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
doing  on  sugar,  the  text  seemed  to  indicate  that  Dr.  Stratton's  assist- 
ants nave  been  done  some  of  the  things  which  clearly  have  to  do  with 
the  manufacture  and  production  of  tnis  food  material. 

Those  are  just  two  instances.  I  will  say  to  you  also  very  frankly, 
gentlemen,  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  insertion  of  this  particular 
item  in  these  estimates  was  that  I  might  raise  this  issue  of  the  spheres 
of  the  work  of  the  two  bureaus,  frankly  and  honestly.  We  have  been 
doing  this  work.  We  would  like  to  continue  it.  In  view  of  the 
present  high  price  and  the  great  shortage  of  leather  materials,  we 
would  like  to  extend  it;  anii  we  think  that  it  is  the  public  interest 
to  do  it  on  a  larger  scale.    That  was  our  main  reason. 

The  other  reason  was,  very  frankly,  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
lay  this  situation  frankly  before  the  committee,  as  I  have  endeavored 
to  do. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  really  glad  to  find  one  case  where  there  is 
an  admitted  duplication  of  effort,  because  we  have  always  understood 
that  such  a  thing  never  could  occur. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  said  this  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  was  $30,000? 

Dr.  Ajlsbebo.  That  is  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  said  that  they  could  do  anything  under 
that?    They  could  not  fix  the  price  of  sugar,  could  they? 

Dr.  Ajlsberg.  I  ought  to  have  qualified  that.  They  could  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  Harbison.  We  prepared  a  memorandum  and  presented  it  to 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  last  year  setting  forth  other  lines  of 
Wcfrk  in  connection  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Standards  had  dupli- 
cated^ or  was  about  to  duplicate,  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Aflgrictilture. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  take  that  up. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  have  the  memorandum  here  this  morning, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  bring  it  up  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggested  the  other  day  that  you  present  a 
meHftOrandum  showing  where  these  duplications  occur. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  the  memorandum  at  the  office  and  will 
bring  it  up  to  you  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  important  work.  I  think  you  referred  to 
this  the  other  day,  at  which  time  we  went  over  it  quite  thoroughly. 
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Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes.  Might  I  just  take  a  moment  or  so  of  your 
time  to  give  yon  my  views  as  to  a  proper  division  of  work  between 
such  a  bureau  as  the  Bureau  of  Stanaards  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  r  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards was  given  the  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  because  you 
can  not  make  standards  without  going  into  all  kinds  of  collateral 
things.  Take  the  matter  of  grain  standards;  you  can  not  make 
grain  standards  without  studying  the  whole  grain  industry  and  also 
the  milling  industry.    That  is  perfectly  plain,  is  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  In  the  same  waythat  applies  to  wool  and  almost 
anythinjg  vou  want  to  mention.  We  are  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment or  the  food  and  dru^  act.  We  can  not  enforce  the  food  and 
drugs  act  without  taking  into  consideration  what  are  proper  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  of  purity  for  food  products.  That  is  perfectly 
plain.  So  we  have  to  do  standardization  on  foods.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  that  bureau  has  this  name.  My  conception  of  an  equit- 
table  and  efficient  division  of  work  between  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  that  work  upon  agriculture 
and  industries  which  draw  their  raw  materials  from  agriculture  is 
the  proper  sphere  of  work  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As 
for  cotton,  you  can  not  standardize  cotton  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  manner  in  which  cotton  will  behave  when  you  spin 
it  You  can  not  do  anything  with  cotton  seed  unless  you  go  into  the 
matter  of  refining  cottonseed  oil.  I  do  not  think  that  there  ever 
will  be  an  avoidance  of  duplication  between  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  such  a  bureau  as  the  Bureau  of  Standards  until  the  work 
is  assigned,  not  by  technique  or  by  method,  but  by  fields  of  work. 

In  the  matter  of  wool  standards,  you  have  to  Icnow  how  the  wool 
will  behave  in  spinning  and  weaving.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
cotton.  You  have  to  know  how  these  materials  are  produced  and  for 
what  they  are  used.  If  such  work  is  to  be  done  in  a  separate  bureau, 
then  that  bureau  must  cut  across  every  other  scientific  activity  of 
the  Government  service. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
couW  very*properly  absorb  the  Bureau  of  Standards ? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that,  but  I  think  that  the  lines  of 
work  that  are  to  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  should  be  desig- 
nated once  and  for  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  might  better  be  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Absolutely.  Not  merely  that,  but  when  I  became 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Qiemistry  we  had  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
a  laboratory  which  was  known  as  the  contracts  laboratory.  In  that 
laboratory  were  examined  the  materials  bought  by  the  Public 
Printer,  by  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  by  the  Supervising  Architect—cement,  iron, 
steel,  ink,  typewriter  ribbons,  paints,  and  many  others.  We  were 
making  such  examinations. 

We  had  been  doing  that  for  many  years  before  the  Bureau  of  * 
Standards.    The  Bureau  of  Standards  started  that  work  after  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  was  well  in  the  work. 

Now,  when  I  came  to  the  bureau  there  were  two  bureaus  doing  that 
work.    It  was  not  a  duplication  in  a  sense,  but  still  it  was  a  duplica- 
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tion,  because  the  Government  had  two  bureaus  doing  the  same  kmd 
of  work  and  had  the  overhead  for  both  bureaus.  It  was  not  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  work.  Thus,  the  Government  Printer  thought  he  could 
fet  better  results  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Bureau  of 
^rinting  and  Engi*aving  thought  that  it  could  get  better  service  from 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  so*we  examined  the  inks  and  paper  for  the 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  and  they  examined  the  inks  and 
papers  for  the  Public  Printer.  Yet  we  had  a  duplication  of  the 
overhead,  and  to  that  extent  it  was  a  duplication.  I  recommended  at 
that  time,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  approved,  the  transfer  of  that  laboratary.  The  laboratory 
and  the  whole  staff  were  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  as  well  as  the  funds  which  went  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  laboratory,  an  amount  of  about  $26,000.  The 
men  and  those  funds  were  taken  off  of  our  roll  and  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  Chairman.  In  reality  there  is  not  a  duplication  of  the  work, 
but  the  work  is  done  by  two  different  organizations? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  everything  pertaining  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  everything 
«lse  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards?  Is  it  not  possible  for  you  and  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  get  together? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  I  have  been  trying  that  for  five  yeai-s,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  that  the  committee  will  have  to 
take  up.  It  is  unsatisfactory  at  the  present  time,- 1  think,  to  both 
Congress  and  the  department. 

Dr.  Ai^BERG.  I  think  that  is  what  could  be  done,  but  we  have  not 
succeeded.  A  conference  of  Secretary  Ousley,  Secretary  Sweet, 
Director  Stratton,  and  myself  was  held,  but  we  did  not  get  very  far. 

The  Chair3ian.  If  you  will  furnish  a  memorandum,  we  will  take 
it  up  with  the  other  committee. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  The  difficulty,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  a  different 
conception  of  the  division  of  work.  The  Bureau  of  Standards'  con- 
ception of  the  work  is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  to  do 
with  production  and  they  have  to  do  with  utilization.  Now,  you 
must  know  for  what  a  thing  is  to  be  used  before  vou  can  know  how 
best  to  produce  it.  In  order  to  produce  the  right  Ivind  of  cotton  you 
have  to  know  its  uses;  and  conversely  in  order  to  know  how  best  to 
use  it  you  must  know  how  it  is  produced. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Is  the  duplication  in  the  duplication  of  the  over- 
liead  for  carrying  on  this  work? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  No;  that  isn't  necessarily  true.  That  was  true  of 
the  contracts  work,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
other  work.     I  believe  there  has  been  direct  duplication  in  some 

of  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  cotton? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  believe  there  is  a  direct  duplication  in  the  sugar 
work.  It  isn't  in  the  matter  of  the  overhead.  That  is  where  we  do 
routine  work,  merely  analyze  samples.  It  does  not  make  much 
difference  whether  the  analysis  of  2,500  samples  is  made  in  one 
laboratory  and  2,500  are  analyzed  in  another  lalwratory  or  whether 
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5,000  samples  are  all  analyzed  in  one  laboratory.    It  is  not  a  duplica- 
tion such  as  if  the  samples  were  analyzed  in  both  laboratories. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  think  that  covers  the  whole  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Alsberg. 

(The  committee  therefore  proceeded  to  take  up  another  matter.) 

Activities  under  lump-fund  items,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 


Project. 


Asrimltura]  investiications: 

(«)  Administration 

(6)  Fruit  and  vefcetable  utilization... 
(c)  Leather  and  paper  investigations . 

(cf)  Stock  food  Investigations 

(f )  Plant  chemical  investigations 

(/)  Straw  gas  utilization 

ig)  Protein  investigations 

(*)  Corn-cob  utlllzatlcMi 


Collaboration  with  other  departments: 

(a)  Postofflce  fraud  order  cases 

(b)  Work  for  other  departments. . . 


Food  products  for  export 

Poultrv  and  eeg  investigations 

Oyster*  and  other  shellflsh  investigations 

Biokf(ical  investigation  of  food  and  drug  products . 

Citrus  by-products  utilization 

Coter  investigations 

Table  sirup  Investigations 


Enforcement  food  and  drugs  act: 

(a)  Administration 

(6)  Prosecuting  cases 

(f )  Drug  Investigations , 

{i)  State  cooperation , 

(«)  Color  certification 

if)  Food  control  investigaticms 


(ff)  Microbiological  Investigaticms. 
(*)  Mlcrochemical  investigations. 


(i)  Stock  feed  investigations. 


(i)  Oils  and  fats  investigations 

(x)  Pharmacognosy  investigations. 
(/)  Pharmacol(«ical  investigations. 


(m)  Phytoehemioal  investigations. 

(n)  Special  Investigations 

(0)  Water  investigations 

(p)  Field  regulatorv  work— 

(1)  Eastern  district 

(2)  Central  district 

(3)  Western  district 


Naval  stores  Investigations  and  demonstrations. 

Insecticide  Investigations 

Dehvdratlon  Invest  igat  tons 

Wool  waste  Investigatkms 

I.e«ther  investigations  (new) 


Total. 


Esti- 
mate, 
1921. 


S800 

4,500 
13,620 
1,500 
14,510 
1,500 
1,200 
4,740 


42,400 


6.300 
7,700 


14,000 


4,2X0 
45.000 
20,000 
15,000 
13,000 
100,000 
12,000 


$800 
4,500 

13,620 
1,500 

14,540 
1,500 
1,200 
4,740 


Increase. 


42,100 


8,000 
42,000 


50,000 


4,280 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
13,000 
100,000 
12,000 


43.131 

27,000 

2H,0I0 

9,700 

4,740 

50,820 

22,910 

15,960 

12,150 

7,980 

8,420 

5.800 

6,440 

29,390 

11,540 

119,440 
113,100 

64,660 

620,221 


43,131 
27,000 
28,040 
9,700 
4,710 
50,820 
22,910 
15,960 
12,150 
7,980 
8,420 
5,800 
6,440 
29.390 
11,540 

149,440 

113,100 

64,660 


$1,700 
34,300 


36,00a 


10,000 


10,000 

25,000 

50.000 

9,000 


10,000 
25,000 
23,500 
9,000 
15,000 


>  26, 500 
15.666 


»79,«01    1,014,401 


34,500 


» Includes  $720  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 

«  Includes  $15,140  transferred  to  statutor>'  roll. 

»  Decrease.    Includes  $1,500  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday y  December  18^  1919. 


afternoon  session. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  pursuant  to  recess, 
Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (chairman)  presidmg. 

Bureau  of  Soils. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  have  you  hear 
Prof.  Whitney,  who  will  present  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  Doctor. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    MILTON    WHITNEY,    CHIEF    OF    THE 
BUEEAU  OF  SOILS,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICXTLTUBE. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  chang;e8  in  the 
statutory  roll.  We  are  asking  for  the  transfer  of  an  adimnistrative 
assistant  from  the  kelp  investigation  to  the  statutory  roll;  the  transfer 
of  a  soil  cartographer  from  the  soil  survey  investigations-  a  change  in 
desi^ation  from  *' chief  draftsman''  to  *' draftsman,"  oropping  the 
word  * 'chief;  a  change  in  the  designation  of  ^' clerk-draftsman"  to 
''draftsman." 

Then  we  are  asking  for  two  additional  draftsmen,  one  at  $1,600  and 
one  at  $1,200.  These  do  not  change  the  appropriations  except  in  the 
case  of  the  two  new  draftsmen. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  one  at  $1,200  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  One  at  $1,600  and  one  at  $1,200.  We  have  to  ask 
for  these  additional  draftsmen  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  soil  survey  reports.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  State  cooper- 
ation now  that  is  growing  and  developing,  and  the  volume  of  won  is 
getting  too  large  for  the  office  force  that  we  have  been  depending  on. 

Under  item  32,  **for  chemical  investigations  of  soil  types,"  we  are 
asking  for  nothing  new  and  tio  additional  funds. 

Uncier  item  33,  ''for  the  physical  investigations  of  the  important 
properties  of  soU,"  we  are  askmg  an  increase  of  $5,000  for  no  new  woric, 
but  simply  to  enable  us  to  keep  up  with  the  volume  of  work  that  is 
now  upon  us. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  appears  that  last  year  the  men 
employed  were  eight,  at  $10,105.  This  year  it  is  the  same  number 
of  men,  $16,320.  It  looks  as  if  that  $5,000  was  not  for  more  work, 
but  for  more  salaries  for  the  same  men. 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  for  more  apparatus  and  more  material. 

7U 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  gather,  from  looking  over  tho 
table  on  page  159,  that  in  1919  there  were  eight  men  at  salaries 
aggregating  $10,000,  and  that  next  year  you  will  have  eight  men  at 
salaries  amounting  to  $15,000.     There  is  a  $5,000  increase. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes;  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  increases  in 
salaries  in  order  to  hold  the  men.  These  are  trained  physicists, 
mechanically  trained  men,  and  it  is  necessary  to  hold  them  in  compe- 
tition with  outside  employment.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
appropriation  is  down  to  a  point  where  we  can  not  get  sufficient 
apparatus  or  material  to  do  the  work  that  we  require. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  you  spoke  of  additional  work 
and  additional  apparatus,  and  for  that  purpose  you  wanted  $5,000; 
but  it  appears  that  for  the  same  number  of  men  you  are  going  to  pay 
$5,000  more  and  that  this  increase  is  for  an  increase  in  salaries. 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  increase  in  salary  has  been  accomplished. 
We  had  to  do  that  during  the  war.  Now  we  are  short  of  money  for 
expenses,  general  expenses. 

Afr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  the  same  thing.  If  you  used 
the  money  that  was  available  for  other  expenses  and  paia  salaries 
with  it,  and  then  make  up  the  fund  for  other  expenses  by  additional 
appropriations,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  an  appropriation  for 
additional  salaries. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Now,  if  we  try  to  save  money  to  get  material,  we 
lose  the  men,  because  we  have  to  appeal  to  them  now  to  get  them 
to  stay. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  just  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  more  nearly  correct  to  say  that  the  money  was  needed  for  increase 
of  salaries  than  to  say  that  it  was  for  additional  equipment,  apparatus, 
and  for  additional  activities. 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  has  been  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
salaries,  but  the  actual  increase  that  we  are  asking  for  is,  as  we  state^ 
to  get  material. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Because  you  have  taken  the  money 
available  for  materiab  and  paid  it  out  in  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Now  you  have  to  replenish  your 
fund  by  additional  appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes;  but  that  had  been  done  and  it  was  necessary 
to  do  it.  These  men  are  highly  trained  men;  many  of  them  come 
from  the  navy  yards,  where  they  are  getting  very  much  higher 
salaries. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Suppose  the  increase  should  not  be 
given,  would  you  still  retain  those  men  with  the  higher  salaries  with 
nothingfor  them  to  do ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Probably  they  would  leave. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  you  are  only  estimating  for  $1,780  for  equip- 
ment and  material,  according  to  the  table  you  have  here. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  that  $5,000  can  not  all  be  for  equipment 
and  material  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  for  general  expenses.  It  is  for  a  slight  increase 
in  the  volume  of  the  work  and  the  money  that  is  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  apparatus  and  the  supplies  needed  for  the  making  of  apparatus 
and  aoiHg  the  work. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  estimating,  according  to  your  estimate 
here,  for  $15,320  in  salaries.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  you  are  estimating  for  approximately  $1,950 
for  supj^ies  and  traveling  expenses  and  miscellaneous  items. 

Mr.  Whitney.  $17,225. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Altogether? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Altogether;  yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Anderson,  you  will  note  that  these  tables  show 
actual  expenditures  in  1919. 

.  Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that.  I  am  not  talking  about  that; 
I  am  talking  about  your  estimates  for  1921,  which  show  tnat  you  were 
estimating  for  $15,320  for  salaries,  and  about  $1,900  for  general  ex- 
penses, including  travel  expenses,  equipment,  etc.  If  that  is  correct, 
you  can't  be  asking  any  increase  of  $5,000  for  equipment  andmate- 
rial. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  note  says: 

Additional  help  is  required  in  the  laboratory;  more  funds  are  needed  to  provide  for 
the  construction  and  standardization  of  instruments. 

If  you  will  examine  the  column  showing  expenditures  in  1919,  you 
you  will  note  that  two  of  the  employees  were  temporary.  They  were 
iriot  employed  throughout  the  year,  and,  therefore,  they  did  not  re- 
ceive cornpensation  from  this  appropriation  for  the  full  12  months. 
This  means  that  we  did  not  have  eignt  full-time  employees  last  year. 
I  do  not  know  the  facts  in  detail,  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
we  did  not  have  more  than  five  or  six  full-time  employees  on  this  roll 
throughout  the  year.  If  this  is  true,  the  estimates  for  1921  contem- 
plate two  or  three  additional  full-time  employees  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  how  much  is  for  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  part  of  this  increase,  so  far  as  I  now  know,  is 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  increased  salaries.     The  pur- 

fiose  of  the  increase  is  indicated  in  the  note,  and,  according  to  our  in- 
ormation,  it  is  entirely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  increased  service? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  for  increased  service. 

Mr.  Whitney.  And  you  will  remember  also  that  there  is  a  year  that 
is  not  mentioned  here;  the  year  that  intervened  between  1919  and 
1921.  This  table  gives  us  a  contrast  between  the  fiscal  year  1919 
and  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Doctor,  have  you  got  the  expenditures  there  for 
1920 — ^what  you  paid  for  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No;  I  haven't  it  with  me. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  seems  to  me  this  remains: 
That  they  had  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  salaries  and  for  the  other 
work;  thev  took  several  thousand  dollars  of  that  and  paid  it  in 
salaries:  they  didn't  have  it  for  the  other  work  or  for  the  equipment: 
now  they  wish  an  additional  $5,000  to  make  up  for  the  $5,000  they 
took  out  for  equipment  and  paid  for  salaries. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  operating  this  year — that  is,  1920 — on  a 
salary  basis  which  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  for  1919,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  true  that  we  have  spent  several  thousand  dollars  for 
increased  salaries.  I  do  not  have  the  facts  in  mind,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  increases  we  have  made  aggregate  more  than  $1,200. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  The  increase  here  in  the  proposed  estimate  is 
something  over  $5,000. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Perhaps  Prof.  Whitney  can  recall  the  facts  about 
these  employees.  He  may  remember,  for  instance,  whether  the 
salary  of  the  scientist  in  chaise  of  the  work  was  increased  last  year. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes:  he  was  increased  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  increase? 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  increase  was,  as  I  recall,  $250. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  increase? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No:  some  of  the  other  scientists  were  increased. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  recall  it,  Professor,  the  average  increase  was 
less  than  $200,  so  that,  even  if  all  the  employees  had  been  increased 
bv  this  amount,  which  I  am  sure  was  not  the  case,  the  total  sum 
involved  would  be  only  $1,600  instead  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  system  of  bookkeeping  here  apparently 
doesn't  carry  out  that  condition. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  have  already  explained,  these  tables  are 
prescribed  by  the  Treasury  Department.  They  have  been  presented 
in  this  form  for  several  years,  and  the  committee  has  not  heretofore 
objected  to  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  occasionally  has  new  ideas. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  not  raising  any  objection  to  new  ideas,  but  I 
am  merely  trying  to  explain  why  these  tables  do  not  show  what  you 
are  apparently  endeavoring  to  get  at. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harrison,  do  you  not  think  that  the  table 
should  indicate  the  salaries  paid  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  I  think  many  improvements 
could  be  made  in  these  tables.  I  think  also  that  many  improvements 
could  be  made  in  the  phraseology  of  the  appropriation  bill.  At 
various  times  we  have  sought  the  opportunity  to  change  some  of  the 
phraseology,  to  simplify  it  and  make  it  clearer,  but  usually  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  the  changes  should  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  through  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  of  anything  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  but  the  phraseology  could  be  changed. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  shallbe  very  glad  next  year  to  consult  with  you 
about  this  matter  and  see  if  we  can  not  so  improve  the  tables  tnat 
they  will  give  the  committee  full  and  complete  information.  I 
realize  full  well  that  they  are  not  clear  in  the  present  form. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  haven  ^t  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  increase  in  these  salaries.  I  think  in  all  probability  not  one  of 
them  is  getting  more  money  than  he  ought  to  nave,  but  the  increase 
asked  here  is  lor  increase  in  salaries  and  not  for  increase  in  equip- 
ment or  for  increase  of  funds  to  do  other  work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Suppose  the  salary  of  one  of  these  men  had  been 
increased  $250  the  first  of  January,  1919.  This  would  mean  the 
payment  of  only  $125  additional  during  the  fiscal  year  1919.  The  fuU 
amount  of  $250,  however,  would  be  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  1920, 
under  which  we  are  now  working.  Our  estimates  for  1921 .  of  6ourse, 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  1920  appropriation,  while  tnese  tables 
compare  estimated  expenditures  in  1921  with  actual  expenditures  in 
1919,  leaving  out  1920  altogether. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Now  you  say  that  this  last  column 
hftre,  1919 
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Mr.  Harrison  (interposing),  Which  closed  on  June  30  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  last  year  you  had  $12,225. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  used  all  of  that  for  salaries,  which  you  did 
not,  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  salaries,  apparently,  according 
to  your  figures  here,  of  something  like  $3,000. 

Mr.  Whitney.  For  new  men. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  compared  with  what  we  actually  expended  in 
1919. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  that  is  what  your  figures  were  in  1920. 

Mr.  McIj-IUGhlin  of  Michigan.  You  had  only  $12,225  in  1920,  the 
same  amount  in  1919,  the  same  amount  in  1918,  and  in  1917:and 
there  was  some  of  that  certainly  that  was  used  for  something  besides 
salaries;  so  that  now  you  propose  to  use  $15,320  for  salaries  which 
is  at  least  $3,000  more  than  you  had  for  all  purposes  during  any  year 
up  to  the  present  time.  I  am  not  obiectmg  to  the  increase  of 
salaries,  but  I  do  take  exception  to  Dr.  Whitney's  statement;  I 
think  he  is  in  error  in  saying  that  the  increases  were  for  other  objects 
and  not  for  salaries. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  you  will  run  down  each  column,  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
I  think  the  situation  will  be  clear.  Take  the  first  case.  You  will  see 
that  we  paid  $3,500  to  one  emplojree  in  1919,  and  that  we  are  esti- 
mating for  one  at  the  same  salary  in  1921.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
next  case,  involving  a  salaiy  of  $2,500. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Wait  a  minute.  Mr.  Whitney 
savs  that  that  $3,500  man  has  been  increased  in  salary  $250  since 
1919. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  he  was  in  error  if  he  made  that  statement. 
I  think  the  action  was  taken  during  the  fiscal  year  1919,  that  is, 
prior  to  June  30,  1919.  If  you  will  go  down  the  line,  you  will  see 
that  we  estimate  for  one  new  employee  at  $1,800.  That  accoxmts 
for  $1,800  of  the  $5,000.  We  had  one  temporarily  employed  during 
1919  but  he  has  left  the  service.     There  was  one  at  $1,740  in  1919. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  $1,740  one  is  dropped? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  has  gone  out  of  the  service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Micnigan.  Still  the  increase  is  $5,000. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  you  will  examine  the  two  columns  again,  you 
wiU  see  we  had  one  at  $1,500  in  1919.  We  propose  to  have  two  at 
that  salary  in  1921,  that  is,  we  intend  to  emplov  another  one  at 
$1,500  next  year.  This,  with  the  $1,800  already  referred  to,  accounts 
for  $3,300  of  the  $5,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Less  $1,740. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  employee  receiving  that  salary  in  1919  was 
on  the  rolls  only  for  a  short  time,  perhaps  two  or  three  months. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  the  amount  of  time  a  man 
can  be  employed  as  a  temporary  employee,  designated  as  a  temporary 
employee  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  usual  period  is  not  to  exceed  six  months. 
Ordinarily,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  not  authorize  the  tem- 
porary employment  of  anyone  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months 
at  a  time,  if  the  work  requires  it,  however,  the  Commission  will 
usually  authorize  the  extension  of  the  employment  for  a  further 
period  of  three  months. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  when  it  says  *^ temporary"  here,  it  means 
employment  less  than  six  months  ? 
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Mr.  Harbison.  Yes,  sir;  in  practically  all  cases. 

To  return  to  the  tables,  you  will  note  that  we  had  one  employe© 
at  $1,320  in  1919  and  that  we  estimate  for  one  at  the  same  salary 
in  1921.     The  same  is  true  of  the  $2,000  and  $1,200  places. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  "part  time"  mean^ 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  means  that  the  salary  of  the  employee  concerned 
was  paid  partly  from  this  appropriation  and  partly  from  some  other 
appropriation,  depending  upon  the  work  upon  which  he  i 
at  vanous  times  during  the  year. 

(The  following  statement  is  inserted  to  clarify  the  foregoing:) 

Phyikal  invatigationa. 
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The  Chairman.  What  ia  the  next  item? 

Mr,  WniTNKY.  The  ne.tt  is  No.  34,  "for  exploration  and  investi- 
gation within  the  United  States  to  determine  possible  sources  of 
supply  of  potash,  nitrates,  and  other  natural  fertilizers."  We  are 
asking  for  $IS,6.'>0  additional  there. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  ua  what  you  can  about  potash  and  other 
fertilizers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I^et  us  have  nitrates  first. 

Mr.  Whitney.  All  right.  Our  own  force  has  been  working 
steadily  on  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  from  atmospheric  air,  using  the 
Haber  process  and  also  the  silent  discharge,  the  electric  spark.  We 
have  been  cooperating  with  the  War  Department.  During  the  war 
the  War  Department  was  our  guest  at  the  Arlington  Farm.  After 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  War  Department  organized  a  nitrogen 
fixation  plant  of  its  own  and  asked  us  to  become  its  guests  at  the 
American  University.  That  is  a  research  organization  that  is  work- 
ing particularly  on  the  problems  presented  by  the  great  plants  that 
they  have  put  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  wanted 
our  force  to  help  them.  We  were  glad  to  go  over  with  them  because 
they  gave  us  facilities  that  we  could  not  afford,  and  we  gave  them 
experienced  men  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 
Our  own  force  is  still  working  under  our  direction.  We  have  our 
own  machinery  over  there,  and  they  have  a  big  testing  machine. 
We  are  working  on  the  commercial  production  of  ammonia  by  the 
Haber  process. 

Mr.  Anderson,  What  is  the  process  at  Muscle  Shoals? 
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Mr.  Whitney.  There  are  two  plants  in  Alabama — the  cyanamid 
plant  and  the  Haber  plant.  The  Haber  plant  is  not  in  operation. 
Both  departments  are  using  every  endeavor  to  get  the  method  and 
the  equipment  down  to  the  best  possible  point  of  efficiency.  It  is 
very  largely  a  matter  of  mechanics  and  of  mechanical  equipment. 
The  metnod  works  very  well  indeed,  but  it  is  very  difficult  work, 
because  it  has  to  be  done  imder  very  hi|?h  pressure. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  the  stuff  that  they  are  prepared  to  produce 
at  Muscle  Shoals  is  not  suitable  for  fertilizer,  is  it? 

Mr.  Whitney.  You  are  probably  referring  to  cyanamid.  Of 
course  I  ourfit  not  to  speak  for  the  War  Department  in  this  matter, 
but  I  will  tell  you  that  they  can  produce  fixed  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
cyanamid  at  a  very  low  cost. 

Mr.  Anperson.  Cvanamid  has  to  go  through  another  process  be- 
fore it  cafi  possibly  be  used  for  fertilizer,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No,  sir:  it  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  vears  as 
such  in  Europe.  It  i^  a  black  and  very  dusty  powder,  and  is  vcrj 
irritating  to  work  with.  It  does  more  or  less  Hamage  to  plants  as  it 
drifts  over  them.  It  i^  rather  caustic  and  has  not  been  a  very  great 
success.  It  is  not  in  favor  in  Europe.  Unfortunately  it  does  not 
lend  itself  to  mixing  with  acid  phospnate,  or  to  being  used  as  a  ma- 
terial for  mixed  fertilizers.  Europeans  are  accustomed  to  making 
applications  of  material  in  an  unmixed  form;  they  commonly  do  it, 
but  even  they  object  to  the  use  of  cvanamid  and  are  not  satisfied 
with  it.  In  this  country  we  very  seldom  are  willing  to  use  the  un- 
mixed material.     We  use  the  mixed  fertilizer  to  a  very  large  extent. 

ilr.  Anderson.  Does  the  experimentation  which  you  are  under- 
taking now  contemplate  the  utilization  of  the  cyanamid  which  may 
be  made  at  Muscle  Shoals,  or  does  it  not  ?  • 

Mr.  WiiiTXEY.  Yes;  it  includes  that  also,  to  determine  what  can 
be  done  to  that  cyanamid  to  put  it  into  a  form  in  which  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  to  our  farmers. 

The  work  we  are  doing  on  the  Haber  process,  which  is  the  more 
extensive  of  the  two,  is  the  perfecting  ot  the  method  for  causing  a 
direct  combination  between  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases.  It  is 
perfectly  possible  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a  verv^  difficult  thing  to  do  on  a 
commercial  scale.  The  War  Department  has  had  several  parties  go 
abroad  to  study  the  English  works,  to  study  the  French  works,  and 
they  have  also  seen  the  German  works.  Neither  the  French  nor  the 
Enijlish  are  any  lurther  advanced  than  the  United  States.  Per- 
sonally, I  believe  that  they  are  not  as  far  advanced,  but  thatperliaps 
is  a  question  of  country  pride. 

The  German  works  turned  out  a  considerable  amount  of  fixed 
nitrogen  by  the  Haber  process,  but  the  methods  used  by  them  are 
not  tnoroughly  understood.  Apparently  there  is  a  great  chance  for 
improving  the  method  and  making  it  less  dangerous. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  made  commercially  practicable  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  think  it  can,  Mr.  Chairman.*   We  all  think  it  can. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  present  cost  ( 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  present  cost  of  ammonia  varies.  In  nitrate  of 
soda,  which  has  always  been  the  standard,  it  is  about  $3  a  unit  of 
ammonia,  and  a  unif  is  20  pounds.  In  tankage,  dried  blood,  fish 
scrap,  and  cottonseed  meal,  what  we  call  the  organic  ammoniates, 
it  is  from  $6  to  $9  a  unit. 
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The  CHAHUfAN.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  prewar  prices  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  price  I  have  given  you  for  nitrate  of  soda  is 
about  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  prewar  price. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  was  it  obtained  oefore  that  1 

Mr.  WnrrNEY.  From  Chile,  iust  where  we  obtain  it  now.  The 
prices  per  unit  of  ammonia  in  tne  organic  ammoniates  followed  very 
closely  the  unit  price  of  ammonia  in  nitrate  of  soda,  but  in  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  calendar  year  1918,  matters  were  aisturbed  and  in- 
stead of  them  all  going  along  together  in  order,  the  ammoniates 
went  up,  due  in  very  large  part,  Mr.  Haugen,  to  their  use  as  feed- 
ing stuffs.  Cottonseed  meal  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  tankage, 
and  dried  blood,  and  fish  scrap  to  a  less  extent,  have  been  used  in 
increasingly  large  proportion  as  feeds.  When  you  buy  them  for 
fertilizers  you  are  buying  them  for  a  cheaper  product. 

Mr.  Anderson,  mth  reference  to  the  production  of  nitrogen, 
fiixed  nitrogen,  on  a  commercial  scale,  I  understand  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Muscle  Shoals  project  with  a  view  to  the  production 
of  fixed  nitrogen  in  a  form  suitable  for  fertilizer  would  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $120,000,000,  and  as  a  maximum  output  that  plant 
will  produce  a  return  of  5  per  cent  on  $58,00(J,000. 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  would  rather  not  speak  for  the  War  Department. 
That  is  their  responsibility.  It  has  be^n  put  upon  them  by  Congress 
and  by  the  President,  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to  help  them  out, 
but  as  I  tell  you,  not  so  much  with  this  cyanamid,  which  I  think 
you  referred  to,  as  to  the  Haber  plant,  wmch  appears  on  the  face 
of  it  to  be  a  more  hopeless  problem  than  the  cyanamid  plant,  but 
which  we  think  can  eventually  be  made  to  produce  commercial 
ammonia  for  fertilizers.  It  doesn't  make  any  particular  difference 
what  the  price  of  the  organic  ammoniate  is,  so  far  as  fertilizers  are 
concerned  they  are  going  out  of  use.  They  are  being  applied  now 
more  and  more  and  will  be  applied  almost  exclusively  to  feeding 
purposes.  The  fertilizers  that  the  farmers  use  must  have  another 
source  of  nitrogen.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  you  and  I  want 
it  or  not,  it  is  coming.  We  are  not  going  to  have  organic  ammoni- 
ates, and  we  have  got  to  reorganize  our  fertilizer  ideas,  our  fertilizer 
requirements.  We  are  not  goinjg  to  have  the  erjganic  forms  of  am- 
monia that  we  have  been  using  in  our  fertilizers  in  the  past,  and  we 
must  find  something;  we  have  got  to  provide  a  form  of  fixed  nitrogen. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  one  question,  Doctor;  does  the  price  quoted 
include  the  overhead  charges  and  interest  account  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  You  mean  the  price  of  the  ammonia  that  I  gave 
you? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  that  is  the  trade  quotation. 

The  Chaibman.  The  cost  of  production,  I  believe  you  stated,  was 
$3  a  unit  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No,  that  is  not  the  cost  of  production;  that  is  the 
trade  price,  the  market  price. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Haugen,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  tell  you. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  say  approximately? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  1  will  just  tell  you  what  the  difficulties  are: 
They  are  waste  products,  the  product  from  which  this  ammonia  is 
lerived.     Take  for  instance  the  cottonseed  meal;  you  buy  the  cotton 
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seed  on  the  farm;  you  grind  it  up  and  orush  it  and  it  goes  into  oil  and 
meal  and  hulls  ana  linters. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  reference  to  what  is  produced  at  Muscle 
Shoals. 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  cost  of  production  of  fixed  nitrogen  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  is  a  War  Department  matter,  and  I  would 
prefer  not  to  discuss  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  investigated  it  so  that  you  could  state 
the  approximate  cost  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  have  reports  from  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Doctor,  let  me  help  you  out.  Haven't  they 
abandoned  all  their  Ohio  plants  and  the  Muscle  Shoals  plants? 
ThOT  are  not  usine  them,  are  they? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Thev  are  not  using  them  now.  ^ 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  spoke  about  cyanamid.  You  know  that 
cyanamid  is  sold  cheaper  than  ammonia,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  the  cheapest  source  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  spoke  about  ammoniates.  Don't  you  think 
that  the  farmer,  if  he  confines  himself  to  mineral  ammonia,  will  never 
be  very  successful  ?    You  wouldn'  t  want  to  advocate  that,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No;  I  would  personally  be  very  sorry  to  see  the 
organic  ammoniates  go  out  of  the  fertilizer  market,  but  they  are 
going.    They  are  going  into  use  for  feeding  purposes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  don't  think  so.  I  find  it  entirely  different 
from  that.  The  farmers  will  pay  three  times  as  much  for  organic 
ammonia  as  they  will  for  mineral  ammoniates. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Certainly  they  will. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  they  are  getting  results. 

Mr.  Whitney.  They  are  getting  results,  yes;  but  the  facts  are 
that  in  1913  there  was  at  least  800,000  tons  of  cottonseed  meal  used 
for  fertilizers.  In  1918  there  were  only  270,000  tons  and  the  amount 
is  steadily  declining. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  what  is  your  deduction  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  ammonia  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
supplied  by  the  organic  ammoniates  has  been  supplied  by  the  mineral 
ammoniates. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  your  production  is  less,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  You  can't  say  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Your  cotton  crop  is.  That  is  where  most  of  it 
is  used. 

Mr.  Whitney.  There  i3  nothing  to  do  about  it  except  to  face  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  fertilizers.  I 
manufacture  them,  and  my  experience  is  that  when  you  use  a  certain 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda,  say  200  pounds,  that  is  your  limit ;  when 
you  use  400  pounds,  get  it  4  per  cent  or  more,  then  you  are  going  to 
the  extreme  and  you  reduce  your  production  every  time. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes;  it  would  be  unfortunate  with  our  system  of 
agriculture  to  lose  the  organic  ammoniates. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  speak  about  cyanamid — that  you  can't 
use  it.  Don't  you  know  that  50  to  100  pounds  to  the  ton  of  fertilizer 
is  an  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Fifty  or  one  hundred  pounds,  but  that  is  not  what 
they  want. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  1  per  cent.  The  biggest  part  of  your 
goods  is  not  over  2  per  cent.     That  is  half. 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  can  be  used  under  those  percentages. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  you  can  use  it  to  an  advantage.  Now  that 
is  half,  so  I  don^t  see  why  you  say  it  can  not  be  used  for  fertilizer. 
If  we  can  make  cyanamid  in  this  country  which  we  are  getting  from 
abroad — I  am  using  it  in  all  my  g:oods  from  50  to  100  pounds  to  the 
ton,  and  it  is  a  big  advantage.     That  is  all  I  want  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  this  $5,500  for  the  development  of 
phosphate  fertilizer  investigations  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  have  been  working  for  a  number  of  years  on  the 
preparation  of  phosphoric  acid  without  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid. 
We  tried  the  eiectncal  method  and  had  success..  It  is  perfectly 
possible  to  get  the  phosphoric  acid  out  of  the  rock  by  fusing  it  up  in 
the  electric  furnace  with  coke  and  lime  and  silica,  but  it  was  a  little 
bit  too  expensive.  It  cost  to  produce  it  at  the  time  we  made  the 
investigations  on  a  semicommercial  scale,  about  5  cents  a  pound, 
and  bv  sulphuric  acid  it  could  be  made  for  about  3  or  4  cents  a  pound; 
therefore  we  have  been  trying  to  cheapen  the  cost  by  using  another 
source  of  energy,  particularly  oil  fuel,  and  we  have  built  or  rather  are 
building  a  furnace,  on  a  semicommercial  scale,  and  we  are  just 
struggling  along.  We  haven^t  the  funds  to  put  in  as  much  as  we 
would  like  into  this  semicommercial  type  of  investigation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Where  is  this  furnace  located  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  At  Arlington  Farm.  We  have  had  to  take  down 
our  electrical  furnace.  We  hadn't  money  enough  to  keep  both 
operations  going.  We  are  asking  for  a  larger  appropriation  so  that 
we  will  be  n-eer  to  do  work  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  McT^UGHLiN  of  Michigan.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress 
you  are  making  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  getting  very  good  results.  The 
fertilizer  people  are  watching  the  results  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  develop- 
ment ?  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  thing  I  know  of  in  the  way 
of  fertiUzer,  if  you  can  get  something  to  do  away  with  the  sulphuric 
acid. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes;  we  can  get  phosphoric  acid  without  the  use 
of  sulphuric  acid.  It  will  be  m  a  concentrated  form  and  we  can 
neutralize  it  with  ammonia  or  with  potash,  both  of  which  we  have 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Because  sulphuric  acid  docs  the  ground  injury, 
doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes;  and  there  is  an  unnecessary  weight  to  cart 
around. 

Mr.  Hi'TCHiNsoN.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  biggest  advantages. 
If  you  can  get  it  so  that  you  can  make  phosphoric  acid  without 
sulphuric  acid,  you  are  going  to  do  a  great  thing  for  the  country. 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  perfectly  possible.  I  have  a  fertilizer  that  I 
have  had  put  up  as  an  ideal  fertilizer.  It  is  a  mixture  of  potassium 
phosphate,  ammonium  phosphate,  and  ammonium  nitrate.  Every- 
thing is  soluble,  everything  pays  its  own  freight.  There  are  no 
waste  products  in  it  at  all,  and  if  it  requires  the  addition  of  filler 
you  can  put  it  in  in  the  form  of  peat  or  anything  you  want  to  use. 
In  making  a  formula  with  equal  parts,  say,  4  per  cent  each  of  am- 
monia,   phosphoric    acid,    and  potash,    you  would  have  to  use  SO 

unds  of  filler  for  100  pounds  of  fertilizer.     That  shows  how  much 
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freight  you  are  paying  on  useless  material  in  transporting  fertilizers 
around  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  what  will  be  the  expense  of 
extracting  it  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  was  just  saying  we  have  got  it  down  to  5  cents 
a  pound,  but  we  should  get  it  down  to  3 ^  or  4  cents,  and  we  think 
we  can  get  the  expense  down  by  using  oil  fuel  instead  of  the  electric 
current,  unless  we  could  get  the  current  from  some  cheap  water 
power,  which  no  longer  exists  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McLaughux  of  Michigan.  How  long  have  you  been  carrying 
on  this  experimental  work? 

Mr.  Whitxey.  We  carried  on  the  electrical  work  about  one  year 
before  the  war:  then  we  had  to  suspend  in  order  to  increase  work 
in  other  directions.  Immediatelv  aiter  the  armistice  we  were  able 
to  start  again  working  on  an  oil  furnace.  That  is  a  very  difficult 
thing,  because  while  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  do  th3  work,  we 
had  to  do  it— or  to  show  that  it  coula  be  done — on  a  semicommer- 
cial  scale.  We  have  been  experimenting  with  the  preheating, 
and  with  the  scrubbing  and  the  washing  of  the  gases  so  that  we 
could  use  them  as  fuel.  That  is  being  worked  on  and  we  have  had 
to  change  our  plans.  What  seemed  a  simple  thing  proved  to  be 
a  difficmt  thing  and  we  have  had  to  change  our  plans  repeatedly. 
We  have  the  nimace  and  we  have  had  several  runs  with  it,  but 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  give  it  a  high- temperature,  continuous 
run,  which  we  will  do  as*  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  you  found  it  necessary 
to  stop  on  account  of  the  war?  Do  you  mean  at  the  time  we  got 
into  the  war,  April,  1917? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  long  a  period  before  that 
time  did  you  take  up  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  had  been  working  on  it  up  to  that  time,  about 
two  years,  on  the  electrical    energy  side. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  quality  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  various  sources  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  difference,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  the  phosphoric  acid  comes  from  bone  or  whether 
it  comes  from  rock.  CSf  course  if  you  use  bone  you  have  nitrogen 
as  well  as  phosphoric  acid,  but  the  phosphoric  acid  itself  appears 
to  be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  At  present  they  ship  the  rock  in  the  raw  form 
and  it  is  not  being  extracted  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  They  ship  the  rock  in  the  raw  material  form. 
They  dry  it  and  that  is  aU  they  do  to  save  the  freight.  They  also 
pick  out  the  different  grades,  and  they  must  have  only  a  small 
amount  of  lime  present;  they  must  have  only  a  small  percentage  of 
iron  and  alumina,  or  the  acid  phosphate  manufacturer  rejects  it. 

The  Chairman.  Your  suggestion  is  to  extract  it  and  save  the 
freight  on  the  filler? 

li&.  Whitney.  Extract  it  on  the  ground.  And  not  only  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  with  this  method  we  can  use  the  waste  material 
that  is  put  on  the  dumps  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  only 
using  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  rock  we  mine,  because  it  has 
to  be  selected.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  material  that  goes  on 
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the  diunp  that  would  yield  an  ample  amount  of  phosphoric  acid. 
We  are  very  wasteful  in  our  mining  of  phosphate  rock.  We  send  a  good 
deal  of  rock  to  Europe  and  we  pay  the  freight,  on  this  bulky  material. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  waste  or  worthless 
material  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Of  the  stuff  that  is  actually  thrown  out  that  could 
be  ased,  that  contains  phosphate? 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  rock  that  has  no  value  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  don't  remember  the  figures.  I  should  say  that 
three-quarters  of  the  phosphoric  acid  that  is  mined  is  left  on  the  dump. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  other  words,  Doctor,  you  mean  that  that  is 
such  a  low  grade  that  it  wouldn't  pay  to  ship  it  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  would  not  pay  to  ship  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  just  has  a  small  percentage  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Or  it  has  so  much  iron  and  alumina  that  the  manu- 
facturers would  not  take  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  enough  phosphoric  acid  in  it  to  pay  to 
extract  it  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  question  has  been  raised  here  as  to  the  quality 
of  certain  phosphoric  acids. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  next  item,  $5,660  for  potash  investigations. 

Ml*.  Whitney.  The  potash  situation  we  are  working  on  as  we  have 
heretofore,  lookin^^  up  material  and  investigating  possible  sources. 
We  have  done  a  good  deal  to  develop  domestic  sources  of  potash  in 
this  country,  and  some  of  them  have  oeen  kept  up  and  some  of  them 
have  not.  It  has  been  a  very  unfortimate  period.  During  the 
active  operations  of  the  war,  when  there  was  an  embargo  on  the 
exportation  of  European  salts,  the  price  went  up  and  encouraged 
production,  and  a  considerable  amount,  estimated  at  about  a  quarter 
of  what  we  need  in  this  country,  was  produced.  Unfortimately 
sufficient  care  was  not  taken  in  tlie  preparation  of  some  of  the  salts, 
and  borax  got  in  in  very  large  amounts  in  one  locality  and  did  damage 
in  certahi  sections  where  large  quantities  of  the  material  had  been 
used  in  the  drill. 

Borax  is  a  natural  accompaniment  of  earthy  salts  that  have  accu- 
mulated in  the  way  of  these  deposits.  In  the  deposits  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  in  the  potash  deposits  at  Searles  Lake,  in  the  deposits  in 
Europe — the  Strassburg  deposits — borax  is  found  with  the  other 
salts.  It  is  only  a  question  of  the  locality,  of  the  character  of  the 
rocks  from  whicn  this  material  has  come,  as  to  how  much  borax  there 
is  present,  and  there  is  also  the  necessity  of  separating  it  from  the 
potash.  It  can  be  done;  it  is  being  done;  it  isperfectly  easy  and 
feasible  to  do  it.  It  simply  was  overlooked.  We  are  now  getting 
from  Chile  what  they  sell  as  nitrate  of  potash,  or  high  potash  nitrate, 
as  they  call  it,  which  is  obtained  from  the  mother  liquor  after  the 
extraction  of  the  sodium  nitrate.  It  is  a  residue.  It  was  a  trace 
that  was  originally  there,  which  they  concentrate  until  they  get  a 
product  containing  from  11  to  17  per  cent  of  potash  in  the  iform  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  about  15  per  cent  of  ammonia,  or  nitrogen 
figured  as  ammonia. 

Unfortunately,  like  all  of  these  natural  deposits,  especially  when 
you  get  down  to  the  dregs,  or  the  final  residues,  there  is  considerable 
borax.     In  this  case,  this  material  runs  from  1  to  4  per  cent  of  borax. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  the  Chilean  nitrate  ? 

Mr.  Whitnet.  In  the  Chilean  residue;  not  in  the  nitrate  of  soda, 
but  in  the  material  that  is  left  after  the  commercial  nitrate  of  soda 
has  been  extracted. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  l^Cchigan.  Then,  in  that  stuff  that  they  shipped 
to  us  aspotash — ^ 

Mr.  Whitney  (interposing).  As  nitrate  of  potash. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan  (continuing).  There  is  from  1  to  4 
per  cent  of  borax  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  From  1  to  4  per  cent  borax.  And  unfortunately  it 
is  a  low-grade  potash  salt,  you  see,  only  1 1  per  cent ;  but  if  that  is  taken 
out — if  those  salts  are  taken  out  by  refrigeration,  bv  quick  chilling, 
they  ^et  a  very  small  trace  of  borax,  but  when  they  prepare  the 
material  by  simply  evaporating  the  whole  residue,  then  they  get 
these  larger  amounts.  They  will  have  to  install  refrigerating  ma- 
chines and  centrifugal  machines,  as  they  have  in  CaJifomia,  at 
Searles  Lake,  and  get  this  out,  leaving  the  final  mother  liquor  con- 
taining practically  all  the  borax  to  be  thrown  away  or  used  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  a  simple  operation.  It  can  be  done,  and  they  must 
do  it.  But  we  have  had  to  protect  the  farmers  against  the  possible 
danger  of  the  stocks  that  are  already  here,  which  we  don't  want  to 
shut  off,  because  there  is  a  shortage  of  potash  anyway.  The  German 
and  French  supplies  haven't  yet  come  over  in  anything  like  the 
volume  tnat  we  expected. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  that  Chilean  product  is  used 
here,  containing  as  much  borax  as  that,  it  had  better  be  shut  off, 
because  it  is  harmful. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  it  is  not  harmful  if  it  is  properly 
used.  I  have  just  sent  out  a  letter  to  the  State  fertilizer  officials, 
showing  that  where  the  percentage  of  borax  is  high,  if  they  adjust 
the  amount  that  they  use  per  acre  so  that  they  do  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  safety  that  we  show,  it  is  perfectly  safe.  For  example,  if 
they  have  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent — ^which  is  the  limit  that  we  have 
prescribed,  beyond  which  they  have  to  label  the  amount  of  borax 
present — they  can  use  2,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  in  the  drill  and  have 
2  pounds  of  borax  per  acre,  which  is  a  safe  limit.  That  would  be 
considered  a  trace.  That  is  all  right.  Now,  when  they  have  1  per 
cent  of  borax  present  in  the  fertilizer  they  can  use  200  poimds  in  the 
drill  and  still  have  2  pounds  of  borax  per  acre.  Now,  when  thev 
broadcast  their  fertilizer,  the  limit  of  safety  is  still  further  increased. 
They  can  then  use  five  times  as  much,  or  10  poimds  per  acre.  By 
broadcasting  the  fertilizer,  and  with  moderate  appHcation,  the  manu- 
facturer can  use  almost  any  grade  of  potash  salt  and  the  farmer  keep 
within  the  limit  of  safety. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  are  necessarily  limited  in  the  use  of 
fertilizer  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No  ;  not  in  a  wav.  For  instance,  with  2  per  cent 
of  borax  in  a  mixed  fertilizer,  which  is  a  very  large  amoimt  for  mixed 
fertilizer,  they  could  use  500  poimds  per  acre  broadcast.  Well,  now 
the  average  application  on  general  farming  lands  is  not  over  200  or 
400  pounds  to  the  acre,  so  mat  for  general  farming  where  the  appli- 
cation is  not  over  400  pounds,  the  borax  content  would  not  cut  any 
%ure.     But  the  farmer  ought  to  know  so  he  can  protect  himself. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Up  in  our  section  we  use  from  20  to  30  hundred 
to  the  acre. 
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Mr.  Whitney.  Two  thousand  to  3,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Two  thousand  to  3,000  pounds?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Of  course,  that  is  known  now.  We  couldn't  make 
that  limit — ^we  made  it  just  as  low  as  we  felt  we  should.  . 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  only  way  you  can  inforrti  them  is  through 
the  experiment  stations,  isn't  it?  You  can  under  the  war  power 
make  them  put  it  on  the  bajg  now,  but  the  war  will  probably  be  over 
before  the  goods  will  be  delivered  next  spring.     Then  what  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  don't  know.  They  are  settling  this  ix)int  right 
now.  We  have  sent  this  information  out  to  the  directors  of  the 
State  fertilizer  control,  to  the  directors  of  the  experiment  stations, 
to  all  agricultural  journals,  and  to  all  the  county  agents,  showing 
them  what  they  will  do  when  this  information  appears  on  the  bags, 
just  how  they  can  use  that  fertilizer.  That  will  enable  us  to  use  this 
material  and  tide  over  this  emergenc}^  until  we  can  get  straightened 
out. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  is  no  borax  in  any  potash  except  in 
Searles  Lake,  is  there  ?     There  is  none  in  Nebraska,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  There  is  a  trace;  yes.  You  can't  certify  that  any 
earthy  salts  that  are  collected  in  that  way  will  be  perfectly  free  from 
borax. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They,  on  their  contracts,  guarantee  no  borax  in 
their  goods — the  Nebraska  people  do. 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  guarantee  of  the  absence 
of  borax  in  anything  that  comes  from  the  soil,  that  has  accumulated 
in  that  wav.     Nitrate  of  soda  has  it,  but  in  very  small  amoimts. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  to  the  Nebraska  product,  you 
say  there  is  a  trace.     How  much  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  don't  know.  We  haven't  investigated.  We  are 
making  a  careful  investigation  now  of  all  the  material. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  made  an  analysis  of 
some  of  the  Nebraska  product,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  have  some  of  the  results;  yes.  I  don't  carry 
them  in  mind. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  don't  recall? 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Candler.  Are  you  giving  people  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  information  as  to  where  the  danger  Ues  with  reference  to 
borax  and  to  what  extent  they  can  go — beyond  which  they  must  not 
go  unless  they  take  the  consequences  i 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes;  and  I  think  inside  of  a  year  the  whole  thing 
will  be  straightened  out.  This  is  only  made  necessary  by  the  disas- 
trous effect  of  the  use  of  Trona  potash  this  year. 

Mr.  Candler.  You  say  2  pounds  to  be  used  in  the  drill  is  the  limit, 
and  5  pounds  to  be  usea  broadcast  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Ten  pounds  broadcast. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Per  acre? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  way  that  the  borax  can  be  extracted 
from  the  potash  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes;  and  the  companies  that  are  responsible 
for  this  are  purifying  their  product  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  process  expensive? 
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Mr.  Whitney.  Not  particularly;  no.  It  is  the  way  they  extract  it. 
Instead  of  evaporating  it  all  down  they  have  ^ot  to  crystalize  it  out, 
preferably  by  refrigeration — that  is,  by  cooling  down  suddenly — 
and  your  potash  separates  out,  and  your  borax  stays  in  the  motner 
liquor.  Tlien  if  you  take  that  out  as  you  do  sugar,  in  a  centrifugal 
machine,  it  flings  off  the  mother  liquor.  The  borax  is  in  the  mother 
liquor.     You  have  got  to  keep  that  away  from  your  valuable  salts. 

The  Chairkax.  It  can  all  oe  treated  so  as  to  make  it  serviceable 
or  valuable  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  going  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  standardize  fertilizers  from 
now  on  to  protect  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  are  several  sources  of  potash, 
including  Grermany,  and  we  are  getting  some  from  the  cement  facto- 
ries, some  from  Nebraska,  some  u'om  California,  and  some  from  kelp  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  And  some  from  Chile;  and  that  is  one  of  the  largest 
sources  we  know  of,  one  of  the  largest  that  has  been  developed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  are  we  gettmg  from 
other  sources  ?  In  what  proportion  is  the  supply  from  other  sources 
to  Chile? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  haven't  the  figures  just  now.  As  I  tell  you,  it 
has  been  a  very  unsettled  condition.  For  a  time  the  kelp  plant 
closed  down,  the  Nebraska  plants  all  closed  down,  the  cement  mills 
closed  down.  All  were  afraid  of  a  sudden  dumping  of  this  material 
from  Europe.  It  almost  appeared  as  if  they  thought  that  there  were 
millions  of  tons  afloat  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and 
just  as  soon  as  the  word  was  given  that  the  bars  were  down  these 
would  be  dumped  right  over  into  New  York.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
happened. 

Mr,  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  So  that  the  local  production  ceased  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  ceased,  yes,  for  fear  of  this  European  competi- 
tion. Now  they  have  started  up  again,  but  the  quantity  produced 
has  been  very  materially  cut  down  5y  that  period  of  uncertainty. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Was  the  amount  being  produced 
at  the  cement  factories  increasing  satisfactorily  up  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes;  everything  was  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Doctor,  have  you  made  any  inquiry  in  South 
America?  I  understand  that  there  is  more  potash  there  than  there 
is  in  any  other  country  in  the  worid — more  than  there  is  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes;  in  connection  with  the  nitrate  of  soda 
deposits. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  are  making  investigations  there  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr..McLAUGHLiN  of  Michigan.  And  from  Chile? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  Dr.  Turrentine  here, 
who  has  charge  of  the  kelp  plant  and  who  has  developed  that  work. 
I  would  like  U)  have  him  speak,  but  I  would  like  first  to  take  up  the 
increase  requested  for  the  soil  survey. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  $33,200  for  the 
soil  survey,  to  provide  additional  funds  to  meet  the  funds  that  are 
being  appropriated  by  the  States. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  What  States  are  cooperating  with  you  now, 
Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Would  you  Uke  to  have  me  read  the  hst  of  States  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  hke  to  know  what  States  are  cooperating. 

Mr.  Whitney.  In  1918  they  were  Alabama,  California,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  NorUi 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Texas. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  have  there  the  amount  that 
that  each  State  contributes  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  had  better  read  that  and  let  it 
go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  WnrrNEY.  These  figures  are  correct  so  far  as  I  am  informed. 
Of  course,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  appropriations,  tiio 
actual  expenditure  of  State  funds.  They  meet  the  expense  of  their 
cooperation  and  we  meet  our  own.  Now,  this  is  a  statement  that  I 
have  received  from  the  States,  or  where  they  have  not  furnished  a 
statement  the  amount  that  I  have  estimated  the  expenditures  on 
soil-survey  work. 

Mr.  Candler.  On  what  groimd  do  you  cooperate? 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  pay  our  own  expenses  and  they  pay  theirs,  but 
as  nearly  as  possible  we  provide  an  equal  number  of  men  and  an  equal 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.     That  was  1918  ? 

Mr.  WnrrNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  that  for  1919  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Wouldn^t  it  be  well  to  put  into  the 
record  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  have  also  the  approximate  amount  of  money  spent 
by  the  cooperating  States  since  1900,  if  you  would  like  it.  That  is 
the  amoimt  of  money  that  they  have  spent  each  year,  so  far  as  we  are 
informed,  in  actual  cooperation  with  the  bureau. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  all  part  of  the  same  table  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Could  it  all  go  in  together  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  If  you  would  care  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  insert  the  full  table.  Without 
objection,  it  wiU  be  done. 

(The  paper  referred  to  follows:) 

Approximate  total  amount  spent  by  cooperating  States  for  soil  surveys f  1900  to  1919 ^ 

inclusive. 

1900 $3,500.00  j  1911 $34,967.53 

1901 1,500.00  1912 46,631.43 

1902 1,839.15  1913 61,705.57 

1903 1,748.35  i  1914 60,692.81 

1904 2,377.57  i  1915 72,068.14 


1905 422.22 

1906 699.47 

1907 2, 010.  60 

1908 7,  517.  94 

1909 10,  837.  28 

1910 24,  919.  26 


1916 47,687.41 

1917 63,  907.  68 

1918 96, 780. 95 

1919 103,  314.  33 


Total 645,127.69 
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Funds  expended  by  cooperating  Stateifor  soil  survey  work  for  the  years  1918  and  1919, 


1918. 
Alabama $1, 


Galifomia. 
Delaware. 
Georgia. . 

Idaho 

Indiana.. 
Iowa 


2, 


290.68 
242.67 


Kentucky 
nd. 


9, 

3, 
25, 

1, 


Marylan* 

Minnesota 

MiaBiflBi|)|>i 2, 

MisBouri 3, 

Nebraska 6, 

New  Jereey 3, 

New  York 2, 

North  Carolina 9, 

North  Dakota 1, 

Ohio 3, 

Oregon 1, 

Pennsylvania 1, 

Tennessee 1, 

Virginia 

Wariiington 1, 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.; 7, 

Texas 2, 


400.00 
767.80 
031.00 
687.04 
618. 46 
349.94 
764.08 
250.00 
263.12 
500.00 
959. 81 
043.69 
696.16 
614. 09 
019.56 
295.00 
206.82 
548.82 
194.95 
393. 28 
689.16 
779. 09 
423.68 


1910. 

California |2, 

Delaware 

Georgia  (approximately) 10, 

Idaho 

Iowa 


Total 94,028.90 


Kentucky 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey * 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Texas 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania 


37, 
1, 


1, 
5, 
6, 
4, 
1, 
4, 
1, 
1, 
2, 
2, 
9, 
1, 
7, 


706.97 
130.00 
700.00 
499.63 
057.  32 
322.81 
427.11 
672. 15 
500.00 
454.28 
500.00 
697.50 
765.33 
022.98 
412. 57 
722.22 
078.94 
684.07 
252.  75 
111.  75 
500.00 
95.95 


Total 103, 314. 33 


Mr.  Anderson.  Doctor,  I  gather  from  your  report  that  most  of 
the  soil  survey  work  is  done  m  the  South.  What  is  the  reason  for 
that  % 

Mr.  Whitney.  No.  The  organization  of  the  soil  survey  field  force 
is  this:  The  men  are  working  out  in  the  field  all  the  time;  many  of 
them  have  not  been  in  Wasnington  headquarters  for  years;  ana  as 
this  is  all  outside  work  and  all  surveying  work  they  have  to  be  moved 
during  the  cold  season  into  the  South;  and  the  only  time  they  can 
work  m  the  North  is  diu-ing  the  warm  season.  So  we  aim  to  keep 
the  parties  in  the  Southern  States  for  about  four  months  of  the  year. 
If  we  haven't  finished  we  may  keep  them  a  little  longer.  Now,  of 
course,  the  area  of  the  Southern  States  is  very  much  smaller  than  the 
area  of  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  during  these  four  months  we 
concentrate  our  people  in  this  area  in  which  work  can  be  done  prac- 
tically every  day  during  the  winter  months;  and  as  soon  as  that 
period  is  passed  and  the  weather  becomes  settled  in  the  North,  we 
scatter  them  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  probably  the  explanation  for  the  situation 
which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  your  report  of  the  acreage  covered 
in  the  different  States,  and  I  notice— calculating  it  roughly — it  struck 
me  that  about  one-half  of  the  total  acreage  that  you  have  already 
surveyed  was  in  the  Southern  States,  as  you  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Whitney.  In  the  case  of  Alabama,  we  have  kept  the  party 
there — they  appropriated  $10,000  a  year  for  six  years — and  we  are 
just  winding  up  there.  We  have  kept  a  party  there  throughout  the 
year  to  meet  their  cooperation;  but  in  other  cases  we  are  sending 
men  to  the  North  and  we  use  them  in  the  South  during  that  period 
when  they  can  not  work  in  the  North — or,  rather,  it  is  the  period 
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when  they  can't  work  in  the  North  that  we  send  them  south,  so  that 
they  can  contmue  their  work. 

Mr.  Candler.  They  take  advantage  of  the  sunny  South  to  do  the 
work  there  when  they  can't  work  in  the  North  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  preference  given  to  the  States  that  are  cooper- 
ating with  you  ? 

AS.  Whitney.  Yes;  we  give  them  preference. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  an  addition  of  $3,000 
each  for  certajin  States  that  cooperate  and  an  additional  $9,000  to 
encourage  work  in  States  where  they  do  not  cooperate. 

Mr.  WnrrNEY.  Yes.  Practically  all  of  the  work  that  we  do  in  the 
summer  time  is  done  in  cooperating  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  States  which  profit  by  the 
work  of  the  department  should  be  made  to  cooperate  or  go  without 
the  service  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  is  a  Question.  It  would  seem  to  be  unwise, 
because  the  soil  boundaries  ao  not  follow  State  boundaries,  and  this 
is  a  national  problem.  But  you  will  see  that  a  great  many  of  the 
States  are  cooperating. 

Mr.  Candler.  That  is  growing  more  and  more  every  year,  isn't  it  ? 
States  are  coming  in  that  haven't  cooperated  heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  no  other 
questions,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  hear  Dr.  Turrentine. 

•The  Chairman.  You  do  not  care  to  comment  on  the  other  items? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  increase  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  the  doctor's  statement  would 
consume  more  than  the  time  remaining  until  6  o'clock,  hadn't  we 
better  take  it  up  to-morrow  morning  ? 

Mr.  Turrentine.  My  statement  will  be  very  short. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  now,  then. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  W.  TTTEEEITTIirE,  BITEEAIT  OF  SOUS. 
Iir  CHABGE  OF  THE  EXPEBIMEITTAL  KELP-POTASH  PIAKT 
AT  SUMMEBLAITD,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Turrentine.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Prof.  Whitney  has  directed  his 
statement  to  the  general  potash  situation,  I  will  proceed  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  kelp-potash  industry. 

The  American  potash  situation  is  still  acute.  At  the  time  of  the 
original  appropriation  by  Congress  for  a  survey  of  American  potash 
resources,  American  farmers  were  receiving  from  Germany  all  the 
potash  that  was  required  and  at  the  very  low  price  of  60  cents  per 
unit,  deUvered  at  Atlantic  seaports.  But  on  account  of  the  absolute 
dependence  on  this  foreign  source,  the  American  farmer  being  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foreign  producer,  it  was  highly  desirable  that  America 
produce  at  least  a  portion  of  this  potash  and  to  an  equivalent  degree 
achieve  independence  in  this  respect.  The  beginning  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  found  us  with  potash  resources  surveyed  but  none  devel- 
oped. But  promptly,  under  the  stress  of  the  urgent  demands  here 
created,  all  established  sources  were  developed,  tne  price  obtainable 
sweeping  aside  all  economic  considerations.  The  development 
reached  25  per  cent  of  normal  prewar  consumption  of  potash.     The 
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signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  promise  of  cheap  potash  from  abroad, 
and  the  threat  that  ^ccmnulated  stores  of  foreign  potash  would  be 
dumped  on  the  American  market,  prompted  all  American  producers 
not  on  a  logical  economic  basis  to  cease  operations  and  to  close  down 
their  plants.    Then  it  developed  that  there  would  be  no  heavy  im- 

S)rtations  from  Europe,  that  there  was  no  accumulated  supply  to  be 
sposed  of  at  bargam  prices,  and  that  conditions  surrounding  for- 
ei^  production  were  so  changed  that  potash  at  prewar  cheapness 
would  not  be  again  available,  and  that  tne  increase  in  price  would  be 
over  100  per  cent. 

The  potash  situation  in  America,  therefore,  now  more  than  one 
year  after  the  ending  of  the  war,  is  bj  far  worse  than  it  was  before 
the  war  started,  with  but  few  American  sources  operable  and  but 
little  of  the  foreign  product  available.  The  work  done  in  America  is 
creditable  but  can  not  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  the  solution  of 
the  American  potash  problem.  Potash  sold  during  the  war  as  high 
as  $6  per  imit,  the  major  part  selling  at  $4.50  to  $5  per  unit.*  Fol- 
lowing the  armistice  it  sold  at  $2.25  per  unit  and  now  brings  $2.75. 
The  American  soiu'ces  that  have  siu'vived  these  fluctuations  are, 
roughly,  only  the  Searles  Lake  and  the  Nebraska  lakes  industries. 
The  former  of  these,  while  producing  continuously,  has  suffered 
grievously  through  the  prejudice  arising  on  account  of  certain  early 
sales  of  product  which  carried  injurious  quantities  of  impurities ; 
and  the  latter  lost  months  of  production  through  months  of  idleness. 

The  kelp-potash  plants  operating  profitably  at  war-time  prices 
could  not  do  so  at  postwar  prices.  Not  one  had  developed  any  by- 
products or  taken  any  special  measures  to  enhance  the  economy  of 
production.  The  maximum  tonnage  possible  was  the  chief  considera- 
tion. It  was  early  considered,  as  had  already  been  predicted,  that 
for  normal  conditions  potash  alone  could  not  be  gotten  profitably 
from  kelp.  The  acetone  plant  of  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  wherein 
acetone  and  various  other  chemicals  were  manufactured,  likewise 
closed  down  with  the  termination  of  the  war-time  demand  for  ace- 
tone. Freguently  the  Hercules  Powder  plant  is  regarded  as  a  potash 
{lant,  but  it  was  not  a  potash  plant.  Potash  was  a  by-product  there, 
t  was  an  acetone  plant. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  work  in  this  experimental  plant 
would  be  available  for  use  by  the  various  privately  owned  plants  and 
would  enable  them  to  install  by-products  equipment  in  accordance 
with  demonstrated  plans,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  keep  going. 
Unfortimately,  this  work  had  not  progressed  to  the  point  where  at 
that  time  tms  was  possible.     Therelore   all   of  them  closed  their 

Elants,  without  the  feasibility  of  the  kelp  by-products  proposed  ever 
aving  been  tested  commercially. 

The  problem  which  we  were  to  solve  resolved  itself  into  three 
phases:  (1)  The  establishment  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  products 
and  by-products  which  are  obtainable  from  kelp;  (2)  the  develop- 
ment of  processes  and  the  design  of  apparatus  for  the  production  of 
the  various  products  and  its  assembif^e  into  a  plant;  and  (3)  the 

>  Since  potash  salts  as  "carriers"  vary  widely  in  their  re-^pective  potash  contents,  sales  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  analysis  and  the  price  per  ton  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  actual  potash  present.  Thus  a 
standard  ba'is  of  comparison  and  sales  is  established.  For  each  percentage  of  potash  present  the  price  of 
so  much  per  ton  is  asked.  Each  percentasre  per  ton  is  spoken  of  as  a  "unit,"  and  the  price  per  ton  is  de 
temuned  by  multiplying  the  price  per  "unit"  by  the  number  of  units  present,  or  the  percentage.  For 
example,  potash  salts  quoted  at  S3  per  unit  and  analyzing  20  per  cent  would  be  sold  for  $G0  per  ton. 
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production  and  sale  of  product.  Our  plan  of  procedure  prescribed 
the  establishment  of  a  product,  the  design,  of  apparatus  for  its  pro- 
duction, and  its  production  on  the  plant  dcale.  That  is  to  say,  as 
soon  as  it  was  established  that  a  material  was  obtainable,  apparatus 
was  installed  for  its  production  and  it  was  turned  out  in  commercial 
quantities.  The  first  product  was  dry  kelp,  which  was  followed  by 
kelp  char  and  then  by  kelp  ash,  and  mially  oy  potash  salts  of  a  hign 
grade.  These  products  represented  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
processes.  Each  stage  has  represented  a  decrease  in  production 
costs  of  the  product.  Muriate  of  potash  is  now  being  produced  at  a 
cost  which,  with  refinements  in  operation,  should  show  a  profit  even 
at  the  present  price  of  $2.50  a  unit. 

That  was  the  price  prevailing  a  short  time  ago.  The  last  we  sold 
was  sold  at  $2.70  per  unit,  and  we  are  now  quoting  $2.85  for  pure 
muriate. 

Mr.  Candler.  How  much  is  a  unit  ? 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  A  unit  is  a  per  cent  on  a  ton  basis.  It  repre- 
sents 20  pounds  of  pure  potash. 

Subsequently  the  residue  or  by-product,  kelp  charcoal,  was  shown 
to  be  a  valuable  material,  and  steps  were  taken  immediately  to  design 
aprocess  and  apparatus  and  to  turn  it  out  in  commercial  quantities. 
The  output  of  the  plant  in  this  material  is  yet  small,  but  we  have 
every  assurance  that  the  apparatus  now  being  installed  will  yield  this 
in  large  quantities.  A  marlcet  for  it  has  alre^^y  been  estabhshed  at  a 
very  advantageous  price,  indeed.  With  its  aid  the  cost  of  production 
of  potash  will  have  been  reduced  to  about  $1  per  unit  provided  the 
kelp  char  is  sold  at  25  cents  a  pound,  a  price  now  quoted  for  it.  This 
will  leave  a  profit  of  about  $48  per  ton  on  the  carbon  itself.  That  is 
to  say,  if  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  placed  on  the  by-product  up  to 
the  point  where  its  course  through  tne  plant  is  separated  from  that 
of  the  other  products,  it  is  able  to  pay  all  of  those  operating  expenses 
and  leave  a  margin  of  profit  besides.  The  idea  being  to  develop  by- 
products to  pay  the  cost  of  production  of  potash,  it  may  be  said  that 
this  apparently  is  now  accompUshed  with  the  one  by-product,  kelp 
char,  alone,  without  considering  iodine,  ammonia,  and  other  tnings. 
However,  it  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  to  stop  the  investigation 
at  this  point  with  any  number  of  other  important  results  just  within 
reach  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

I  say  that  because,  while  it  might  be  possible  to  produce  potash 
and  bleaching  carbon  (charcoal)  at  a  profit,  at  present  we  do  not 
expect  the  price  of  potash  to  stay  at  $2.75  or  $3.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  to  get  enough  by-products  to  enable  us  to  sell  potash  under  any 
conditions.  It  behooves  us  from  every  point  of  view  to  proceed  with 
the  work  until  we  have  put  ammonia,  common  salt,  ana  iodine  on  a 
production  basis  and  brought  that  production  to  the  point  where  they 
are  yielded  in  salable  Quantities  and  a  market  established  for  them. 
When  we  have  done  tnat,  wo  can  then  present  our  results  to  the 

SubUc  and  present  them  in  a  form  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
government.  In  their  present  form  they  would  not  carry  con- 
viction anywhere  and  would  only  reflect  discredit  upon  our  organiza- 
tion. 

The  present  year  may  see  production  brought  to  the  point  illus- 
trated oy  attached  table  entitled,  "Estimated  production  of  the 
experimental  kelp-potash  plant  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920." 
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Table  1. — Estimated  vroeeedB  from  sale  of  products  from  the  experimental  kelp-potash 

plant  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920. 

PoUsh,  100  units  K.O,  at  $2,  $200  per  day,  for  the  year  of  300  days $60, 000 

Oarbon,  i  ton  per  day.  October  to  January;  }  ton  per  day,  January  to  April; 
1  ton  per  day,  April  to  July;  average,  i  ton  per  day  for  9  montns,  at  $500 

per  ton 50,000 

Iodine,  20  pounds  per  day  for  6  months,  3,000  pounds,  at  $4 12, 000 

Total  for  year 122 ,  000 

Table  2. — Estimate  of  costs  ^  proceeds,  and  profits  obtainable  for  period,  Jan.  1,  1920,  to 

June  SO,  1920, 


Harvesting  and  unloading . 
Drying 

Incinerating 

Lixiviating 


Total 

Carbon  treating. 
8aok8 


Total 

Overhead  at  25  per  cent 


Total  cos  t  of  carbon , 


Operation  costs. 


Per  month. 


$1,267.50 

3,070.39 

684.45 

346.79 


5,369.13 

1,560.00 

300.00 


7, 229. 13 

1,807.28 


ICuriate  department . 
Sacks 


Total 

Overhead  at  25  per  cent 


Total  cost  of  potash . 


9,036.41 


1,984.32 
52.00 


2,036.32 
509.08 


2,545.40 


Tons. 


1,950 
216 
102 
102 


20 


52 


Per  ton. 


10.65 

14.23 

6.75 

3.42 


78.00 


38.16 


Per  unit 
K|0. 


10.48 

1.16 

.26 

.13 


2.03 


.76 


SeUingpric-e  of  carbon,  20  tons,  at  $500 $10,000.00 

Lees  total  cost  of  carbon 9,036.41 


Profit. 


063.99 


«-Pfo2k  per  ton  of  carbon,  $48. 18. 

Selling  price  of  muriate,  52  tons  at  50  per  cent  KsO,  2,500  units  KtO  at  $2  per  unit 5,200.00 

Less  total  cost  of  potash f,  545. 40 

Profit 2,654.60 


Profit  per  ton  of  muriate  of  potash,  $51.05. 

Total  profit  per  month 3, 618. 19 

Total  profit  for  6  months'  period 21 ,  709. 14 

In  drawing  up*  the  estimate  presented  in  Table  2,  ** Estimates  of 
costs,  proceeds,  and  profits  obtainable  for  period  January  1,  1920, 
to  Jime  30,  1920,''  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  been  placed  on  the 
by-product  carbon  through  those  processes  where  potash  and  carbon 
are  treated  simultaneously.  From  the  point  wnere  the  two  are 
treated  separately  each  is  made  to  carry  its  own  costs  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  somewhat  higher  than  you  estimated 
previously,  I  think? 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  Ycs;  because  at  that  time  I  was  estimating 
carbon  at  15  cents  a  pound;  now  we  find  we  can  sell  it  at  25  cents. 

I  have  also  given  a  table  here  showing  what  we  anticipate  will  be 
the  results  from  the  next  six  months  of  operation — that  is  from 
January  1  to  Julv  1,  showing  what  the  cost  of  manufacture  will  be 
of  those  two  proaucts,  potash  and  carbon,  and  what  profit  we  antici- 
pate from  them. 
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Mr.  Whitney.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  of  commendation  here. 
During  this  period  of  experimentation  when  we  have  had  to  devise 
everything,  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  have  had  to  test  them  and  rebuild 
them,  we  have  actudh^  sold  during  this  period  approximately  $80,000 
worth  of  pjotash.  We  have  turned  the  money  into  the  Treasury, 
less  the  freight  charges. 

The  Chairman.  $80,000  out  of  how  much  of  an  appropriation  ? 
Mr.  Whitney.  I  do  not  recall  the  total  amount  that  has  been 
appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  The  net  cost,  then,  was  only  $40,000  ?  You  say 
you  turned  into  the  Treasury  $80,000,  and  the  expenditure  was 
$120,000? 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  runs  over  two  or  three  years,  you  understand. 
It  covers  all  the  period  of  our  experimental  work.  I  mean  that, 
during  the  period  when  we  were  experimenting  we  were  actually 
turning  out  materials  to  the  value  of  $80,000  gross. 

Mr.  Candler.  I  notice  in  the  note  here  it  says  it  is  estunated  that 
$100,000  will  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  prodfucte  at  this  plant  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  For  the  fiscal  year  1921  it  is  believed  that  the 
receipts  will  more  than  cover  all  expenditures,  including  the  heavy 
overhead  now  entailed  by  a  large  force  of  chemists,  and  construction 
and  repair  men. 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  means  that  we  are  now  on  a  production  basis, 
but  during  the  time  when  we  were  experimenting  the  expense  of 
course  was  heavier. 

Mr.  Turrentine.  It  may  be  impossible  to  carry  this  program  to 
completion  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  facing  a  serious 
lack  of  funds. 

I  may  explain  that  the  lack  of  funds  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  war- 
time appropriation — ^we  are  still  working  imder  the  war-time  appro- 
priation— makes  no  provision  for  the  increased  cost  of  labor  ana  ma- 
terials. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  of  the  war  funds  did 
you  have? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  no  allotment  was  made  for  this 
work  under  the  food  production  act,  if  that  is  what  you  have  in  mind. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  was  a  fund,  though,  from 
which  this  work  was  supplied. 

Mr.  Harrison.  An  appropriation  has  been  carried  in  the  regular 
bill  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  That  is  the  only  fimd  avauable 
for  this  purpose,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  imagine  Dr.  Turrentine  has  in 
mind  th^  fact  that  the  sum  provided  for  tne  operation  of  the  plant 
was  fixed  during  the  early  period  of  the  war  and  that  there  has  been 
no  addition  to  it  to  take  care  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
materials.     Is  that  correct.  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Turrentine.  Yes.  To  continue  operating  on  our  present 
basis,  without  any  development  or  enlargement,  would  leave  us  a 
margin  of  only  $11,000  for  miscellaneous  supplies  and  new  ap- 
paratus. We  shall  of  necessity  exceed  $11,000  for  new  apparatus, 
which  means  that  we  must  decrease  our  operating  force  materially 
and  correspondingly  our  results.  The  wage  scale  is  still  going  up. 
We  are  lagging  behind  the  community  rignt  along  in  the  matter  of 
wages,  and  we  are  persuading  the  men  to  stay  in  consideration  of  the 
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things  which  go  along  with  a  government  api>ointment  as  part  pay- 
ment. For  example,  our  chieicarpenter  is  being  paid  only  $5  a  day, 
while  other  carpenters  in  the  neighborhood  are  getting  $7  and  $8. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  mechanics. 

We  have  a  serious  problem  confronting  us,  and  we  are  now  at  work 
on  it  in  order  to  determine  the  best  policy  to  pursue  which  will  yield 
maximum  results  with  minimum  expenditures.  This  handicap  will 
operate  to  cut  down  decidedly  the  show  of  results  which  otherwise 
could  be  expected  from  the  year's  work,  and  constitutes  an  im- 
portant reason  whv  the  end  of  the  year  will  not  show  results  of  such 
a  character  as  to  justify  the  termination  of  the  work. 

A  prospectus  based  on  results  as  they  stood  a  month  ago  is  inserted 
here  as  illustratmg  what  is  now  expected  as  the  results  to  be  attained 
as  the  outcome  oi  the  present  stage  of  these  experiments.  The  con- 
servativeness  of  the  estimates  should  counterbalance  the  prophetic 
nature  of  the  statement.  This  prospectus  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  results  expected  to  be  attained  during  tne  fiscal  year  1920-21. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  by  the  end  of  that  year,  that  is  by  June 
30,  1921,  results  substantially  as  represented  here  will  have  been 
obtained* 

This  estimate  contemplates  the  production  of  only  the  by- 
products— salt,  iodin,  ammonia,  and  bleaching  carbon.  1ji  addition, 
there  are  combustible  cas,  kelp  oils,  pitch,  and  creosote,  which  are 
simultaneously  obtainable.  Some  of  these  are  of  demonstrated  and 
all  are  of  potential  commercial  value. 

Table  3. — ProspecttiSy  value  of  products  obtainable  from  100  tons  per  day  raw  help. 


ii 


PotaflBium  chloride,  95  per  cent: 

2.6  tonfl=150  units  at  $2 $300 

fOr  150  units  at  $2.50=1375.) 

[Or  2.5  tons  chemical  grade  at  $250  per  ton=$625.) 

Salt,  NaCi,  95  per  cent,  1  ton  at  $25 25 

Iodine,  resublimed,  20  pounds  at  $4 80 

Ammonia,  ammonium  sulfate,  95  per  cent: 

400  pounds  NHa  or  1,600  poimds  (N  114)2804  at  $4  per  hundredweight. . .  64 

(Or  aqua  ammonia,  26"^,  at  5  cents=$(50.) 
Bleaching  carbon,  Norit  grade,  1  ton  (2,000  pounds)  at  25  cents 500 

Total  per  day 969 

25  days  per  month  at  $969 24, 225 

Or,  per  year 290, 600 

• 
Table  4. — Gross  proceeds  from  sale  of  products  (subject  to  expense  of  sale). 

Fiscal  year  1917: 

Appropriation $175, 000. 00 

Returned  (not  operating  and  no  returns). 
Fiscal  year  1918: 

Appropriation  (unexpended  balance  of  previous  year's  appropria 

tion). 
Returned — 

Wet  kelp $622.50 

Dry  kelp 4, 036. 21 

Do 9,995.23 

Kelp  dust,  char,  and  ash 1, 118. 50 

Do 7, 746. 61 

Do 5,640.15 

Total 29, 149. 20 
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Fiscal  year  1919: 

Appropriation $127,600.0(^ 

Returned — 

Dry  kelp $2, 272. 50 

Kelp  ash 5, 469. 45 

Do 5,199.44 

Do 5, 348. 70 

Do 5, 307. 27 

Do 3,547.27 

Do 145.25 

Do 1,861.48 

Total 29, 147. 36 

Fiscal  year  1920: 

Appropriation 127, 600.  OO 

Returned — 

Kelp  aah 2, 532. 00 

Munate 3, 663. 00 

Do 4, 038. 00 

Do 6, 782. 50 

Do 5, 400. 00 

Total  (July-November,  inclusive) 22, 415.  50 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.     By  way  of  r6sum6: 

(1)  Results  to  date  show  definitely  that  the  successful  outcome  of 
experiments  is  assured,  that  by-products  will  be  developed  which  will 
more  than  carry  the  production  cost  of  potash.  This  yn31  enable 
kelp  potash,  then,  to  come  into  the  market,  where  freight  rates  are 
not  prohibitive,  in  competition  with  potash  from  any  other  source. 

(2)  With  a  successful  outcome  assured,  it  would  be  un>^ise  to  dis- 
continue the  work  and  lose  the  credit  which  is  bound  to  accrue  to 
the  Government  through  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  problem  un- 
dertaken in  the  face  of  so  much  criticism  and  one  advertised  so  widely 
by  its  opponents  as  illogical  and  uneconomical. 

(3)  Its  continuation  from  now  on  wU  be  at  a  very  slight  and  de- 
creasing expense  to  the  public,  the  proceeds  from  this  vear^s  pro- 
duction probably  being  about  enough  to  equal  expenditures  and 
those  from  next  year's  operation  probablv  more  than  eaualing  ex- 
penditures. That  the  enterprise  will  be  seK-sustaining  witnin  a  short 
period  seems  assured. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  you  have  sold  this  year  $22,000  worth? 

Mr.  TuRRBNTiNE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  expect  to  increase  the  sales  sufficiently  in  the 
next  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  make  up  the  entire  cost  of  your 
operations  for  the  year  ? 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  We  have  sold  only  small  amoimts  of  carbon  up 
to  this  time.  From  now  on  we  expect  to  be  selling  carbon  in  larger 
quantities,  and  carbon  is  worth  more  than  potash. 

(4)  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  the  completion  of  the  work, 
with  the  results  anticipated,  the  plant  will  be  on  a  profitable  basis  and 
could  be  put  on  the  market  as  a  going  concern  earning  a  profit,  and 
would  yield  a  price  accordingly.  If  it  is  sold  before  afl  the  facts  are^ 
demonstrated,  it  would  have  to  be  sold  as  junk,  and  as  such  would 
yield  only  about  a  third  of  what  it  would  yield  otherwise.  If  sold 
as  a  going  concern,  however,  it  would  yield  not  less  than  $100,000. 
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It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  if  we  keep  going  until  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, the  net  profit  to  the  Government  will  be  greater  than  if  the 
work  were  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

(5)  Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  not  less  than  500,000  tons 
per  annum  of  raw  kelp  are  available  in  the  vicinity  of  Summerland,  it 
IS  to  be  assumed  that  when  it  is  demonstrated  what  profits  are  ob- 
tainable from  the  treatment  of  kelp  by  the  process  developed  here,, 
plants  will  be  established  sufiicient  in  capacity  to  utilize  the  raw 
material  available.  We  may  with  conficfence,  therefore,  look  for- 
ward to  the  establishment  ultimately  of  an  industry  in  this  part  of 
the  State  of  California  which  will  yield  the  products  obtainable  from 
this  quantity  of  kelp  and  of  an  annual  value  of  over  $7,000,000.  This 
estimate  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  equally  large  industry 
which  may  be  founded  additionally  on  the  kelps  of  ruget  Sound  and 
Alaska.  The  profit  to  the  public,  therefore,  from  the  successful  out- 
come of  these  experiments  seems  to  be  beyond  question,  and  cer- 
tainly would  seem  to  justify  a  continuation  of  the  slight  net  expense 
to  the  public  now  being  incurred  in  this  work. 

Mr.  HiTCHiNSON.  Doctor,  you  spoke  about  the  prospects  of  the 
future.     Kelp  is  grown  along  the  coast,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  About  how  deep  in  the  water? 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  Kelp  grows  in  about  40  feet  of  water,  but  it 
grows  to  a  length  of  150  feet.  It  grows  up  to  the  surface  and  then  it 
IS  held  up  in  the  water  and  lies  on  the  surface  in  large  tangled  masses. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  mean  it  grows  from  the  shore  out  to  40 
feet  of  water? 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  No;  it  grows  on  the  water  in  40  feet  of  water. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  grows  where  the  water  is  10  feet  deep,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  A  Bttlc  of  it  grows  in  10  feet  of  water,  but  the 
tide,  you  see,  would  uncover  it. 

Mr."  Hutchinson.  How  far  out  in  the  ocean  does  it  grow  ? 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  It  varfes  from  half  a  mile  to  3  mues.  The  po- 
sition of  the  kelp  is  determined  by  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Where 
you  have  rocks,  a  rocky  bottom,  or  bowlders,  something  for  the  kelp 
to  fasten  to,  you  will  find  it  growing;  otherwise  you  do  not 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  deep  is  the  deepest  part  where  it  grows? 
Is  it  over  40  feet  ? 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  Ycs,  Considerably  over  40  feet.  Kelp  has  been 
observed  under  water  100  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  you  think  it  is  unlimited  ? 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNl:.  No;  it  is  not  unlimited,  but  it  is  inexhaustible 
in  the  sense  that  it  grows  right  back  after  you  cut  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  If  you  cut  it  down,  how  long  does  it  take  before 
it  grows  up  again  ? 

Sir.  TuRRENTiNE.  We  expect  a  crop  every  three  months;  four 
harvest  seasons. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Haven*  t  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  now  aban- 
doned their  manufactories  out  there  ? 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  Ycs;  the  Government  plant  is  the  only  one 
running. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  what  I  thought.  In  other  words,  you 
can't  compete  with  German  potash  now,  can  you?  You  say  you  are 
s<>llingit  at  $3? 
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Mr.  TURRENTINE.    YoS. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  we  are  buying  German  potash  for  $1.80. 
Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  Are  we? 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  bought  a  lot  of  it. 

Mr.   TuRRENTiNE.  We  got  $2.75  for  our  product  all  last  fall. 
I  haven't  any  doubt  at  all  but  that  we  can  compete  with  Germany. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  no  doubt  about  it  ? 

Mr.  TURRENTINE.    No. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Not  when  it  gets  down  to  70  cents  a  unit  ? 
Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  I  don't  think  it  will  ever  go  to  70  cents. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  suppose  you  can  compete  at  $1  ? 

Mr.  TURRENTINE.   Yes.^ 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  think  you  can  ? 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  Yes;  figuring  it  as  I  have  indicated  here  in  this 
statement,  our  production  cost  is  now  $1,  that  is,  $1  laid  down  in  the 
market  for  potash. 

McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  $1  in  California? 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  No;  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  can  lav  it  down  in  Baltimore 
for$l'^ 

Mr.  TuRRENTiNE.  Ycs;  figuring  it  the  way  we  have — figuring  the 
cost  of  production  on  the  by-products. 

Mr.  Candler.  You  pay  the  expenses  with  the  by-products,  and 
your  potash  is  largely  profit  ? 

Mr.  Turrentine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Candler.  Whatever  you  get  out  of  that  is  profit? 

Mr.  Turrentine.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIjAUGHLin  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  freight  from  your 
factory  to  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Turrentine.  $15  a  ton  in  carload  lots. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Doctor,  the  commercial  plants  on  the  coast,  I 
imderstood,  were  erected  under  war  conditions  and  they  had  a 
special  object  in  view,  namely,  to  secure  products  which  were  urgently 
needed  for  war  purposes. 

Mr.  Turrentine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  kelp  does  it  take  to  product  a 
unit  of  potash  ? 

Mr.  Turrentine.  A  ton  of  kelp  will  produce  a  unit  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  One  ton  of  kelp  will  ? 

Mr.  Turrentine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  many  units  does  a  ton  of  kelp  run? 

Mr.  Turrentine.  One  and  a  half  on  the  wet  basis. 

The  Chairman.  A  unit  is  20  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Turrentine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Candler.  You  cut  it  and  gather  it  on  the  surface  of  the  water? 

Mr.  Turrentine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Candler.  You  don't  cut  it  below  the  water? 

Mr.  Turrentine.  We  cut  it  about  5  or  6  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Mr.  Candler.  And  then  it  grows  out  and  you  cut  it  four  times  a 
year  ? 

Mr.  Turrentine.  Yes,  .sir. 

Mr.  Candler.  Cutting  doesn't  injure  the  plant  at  all?  It  comes 
right  back  ? 
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Mr.  TuBRENTiNE.  Yes,  8ir. 

Mr.  HuTcmNSON.  After  you  prepare  this  potash,  what  does  it  run  ? 

Mr.  TuBRENTiNE.  Fifty-five  per  cent  K,0. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  actual  potash  ? 

Mr.  TuBRENTiNE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 


Activities  under  lump-fund  items ^  Bureau  of  Soils. 


Project. 


Soil  chemical  investigations: 

(o)  Supervision; , 

(6)  Mineral  nature  of  afcriculturally  important  soils . 

(c)  Routine  microscopic  work , 

(d)  Inorganic  composition  of  soils 

(e)  Hydrolytic  decomposition  of  soils 

(/)  Routine  chemical  laboratory 

(g)  I  aiming  of  s<rfls 


Allotment, 
1920. 


Total. 


8oil  physical  investigations: 

(a)  Supervision 

(6)  Designing*  standardisation,  and  repair  of  instruments  and 
apparatus 

(c)  Phvsical  examination  of  soils 

(d)  Soil  erosion , 

Movement  of  soil  solution 

Fixation  of  nitrogen  by  catalytic  processes , 


i 


Total. 


Investigations  of  fertilizer  resources: 


(a)  Supervision 


b)  Potash  industry  of  the  United  States— Determination  of  com- 
mercial methods  for  utiUxing  the  potash  in  feldspar,  alunlte, 
natural  brines,  cement  dust,  flue  dust,  trade  wastes,  etc.. 
as  sources  of  potash  for  fertilizer  production;  {H'oduction  of 
potash  from  feldspar  and  other  sources 

(e)  Pho^hate  industry  of  the  United  States— Investigation  of 
the  sources,  quantity,  and  production  of  phosphate  rock 
and  its  manipulation  for  the  fertilizer  industry;  extraction 
of  phosphoric  add  from  natural  phosphates;  concentration 
of  low-grade  phosphates 

(rf)  Nitrogenous  fertilizers  of  the  Umted  States— Investigation  of 
IH'ooesses  for  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen;  fertilizer  value 
of  nitrogenous  materials:  city  and  trade  wastes 

(e)  Production  of  raw  materials  in  the  United  States  for  fertilizer 
purposes,  including?  study  of  soil  amendments  other  than 
the  standard  fertilizer  materials,  such  as  sulphur,  sodium, 
chloride,  lime,  manganese,  base  goods,  etc 

(/)  Analyses  of  samples 


Total. 


Soil  survey  investigations 

Classification  of  a^cultural  lands  in  forest  reserves. 

Potash  Investigations 

General  administrative  expenses 


Total. 


Estimate, 
1921. 


$3,500  ! 
1,500  ! 

850  I 
5,600  I 
8,300  ; 
5,300  I 

000  i 


35,610 


3,000 

3,965 

5,100 

500 

660 


12,225 


5,000 


4,000 


7,000 


10,  RIO 


2,500 
2,000 


31,340 


198,200 

18,100 

127,600 

4,000 


417,075 


13,500 
1,500 

850 
5,600 
8,260 
5,300 

600 


25,610 


Increase. 


3,000 

4,140 

6,300 

500 

660 
2,636 


17,225 


5,000 

9,660 

12,500 
18,340 


2,500 
2,000 


50,000 


1233,200 

18,100 

•195,000 

4,000 


543,135 


$1,175 
1,300 


2,635 


5,000 


5,600 

5,500 
7,500 


18,660 


35,000 


67,400 


126,000 


*  Indudes  $1,800  transferred  to  statutory  roll.         *  Includes  $2,100  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Friday^  December  19^  1919, 

afternoon  session. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Bureau  of  Entomology. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Harrison.  Dr.  Howard,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
is  present  and  is  ready  to  take  up  the  estimates  of  his  bureau. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you,  Dr.  Howard. 

STATEHENT  BT  DR.  L.  0.  HOWARD,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTTBEATT  OF 
ENTOMOLOGhT,  DEPAKTMENT  OF  AOBICTTLTUSE. 

Dr.  Howard.  Under  the  statutory  provisions,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  no  changes,  except  that  we  are  asking  for  two  new  clerks  of  class 
4  and  two  clerks  of  class  3,  and  also  for  an  executive  clerk,  at  $1,980. 
That  is  explained  in  the  note  under  item  No.  5.  It  seems  that  some 
time  ago  the  committee  was  asked  to  give  us  some  more  clerks  at  the 
top  of  the  list,  and  to  drop  off  certain  clerks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list,  and  they  responded  by  dropping  off  the  clerks  of  the  bottom  of 
the  list  and  not  putting  on  those  at  the  top  of  the  list,  which  left  us 
shorthanded.  We  are  shorthanded  now  and  need  the  additional 
clerks  hero  requested. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  found  it  necessary  to  increase  thesft 
salaries? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  not  tin  increase  in  salaries ;  we  want  to  get  five 
more  clerks,  appointed  from  the  outside  if  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Two  more  clerks  of  class  4 

Dr.  Howard.  Two  of  class  4  and  two  of  class  3. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  vou  ask  for  one  executive  assistant,  under 
item  5,  do  you  not.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  item  2  you  are  asking  to  have  one  chief 
clerk  and  an  executive  assistant  at  $2,250  changed  to  one  clerk  at 
^,250.    That  is  simply  a  change  in  title? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

This  statutory  roll,  as  explained,  is  increased  by  $8,780,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  new  places,  and  is  decreased  by  $4,200  by  dropping  seven 
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entomological  assistants  at  $600  each,  as  indicated  in  the  note  under 
item  21.  There  is  an  actual  increase  of  $4,600  over  the  amount 
allowed  for  1920,  but,  as  our  statutory  roll  for  1920  was  reduced  by 
this  sum,  there  will  be  no  increase.  This  is  explained  in  the  note 
under  item  5. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  discuss  the  general  expense  items,  if  I  may. 

Item  No.  32,  "  For  investigations  of  insects  affecting  deciduous 
fruits,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  nuts,  $103,500." 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  a  proviso  that  $9,600  of 
this  sum  shall  be  available  for  the  investigation  of  pecan  insects. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  item  on  the  general  investigation  of 
insects  affecting  deciduous  fruits  which  includes  the  Japanese  beetle? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman ;  and  with  your  permission  we 
would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  the  supplemental  estimate 
which  has  been  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here  so  that  it  will  be  available  in 
this  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  That  goes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  then  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  it  inserted. 

(The  letter  of  the  Secretary,  transmit ing  the  supplemental  estimate 
for  the  control  of  the  Japanese  beetle  follows:) 

V  Depabtmbnt  or  Agbicultubb, 

Washingtofi^  December  19,  1919. 
The  Secretary -OF  the  Tbbasuby. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith*  for  inclusion  in  the  agrical- 
tural  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  an  estimate  of  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $105,000  under  the  heading  "  General  expenses,  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology," required  by  this  department  to  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  th^ 
unexpected  spread  in  New  Jersey  of  the  Japanese  beetle.  The  current  appro- 
priation act  carries  an  item  of  $105,780  for  the  investigation  of  deciduoos  fruit 
insects,  of  which  $25,000  has  been  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
spread  of  the  Japanese  beetle.  It  is  recommended  that  the  latter  amount  be 
eliminated  from  this  item  (p.  167,  item  32,  committee  print  of  estimates)  and 
be  included  in  a  new  paragraph  making  specific  provision  for  the  Japanese 
beetle  control  work.    For  this  paragraph  the  foUowing  wording  Is  suggested : 

"  To  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  the  recent  and  sudden  spread  of  the 
Japanese  beetle  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  provide  means  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  spread  of  this  insect  in  that  State  and  to  other 
States,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  other  States  concerned  and  with  individuals  affected,  including  the 
employment  of  persons  and  means  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere, 
and  all  other  necessary  expenses,  $130,000,  of  which  $30,000  shall  be  immedi- 
ately available." 

Investigations  during  the  tsW  of  1018  and  the  spring  of  1010  showed  that  the 
Japanese  beetle  had  reproduced  itself  in  enormous  numbers  and  spread  over 
much  additional  territory  in  spite  of  the  repressive  measures  undertaken  by 
the  departpient  and  the  New  Jersey  authorities.  In  order  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  a  supplemental  estimate  calling  for  an  emergency  appropriation  of 
$70,000  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  August  10,  191d.  Only  $45,000  of 
this  amount,  however,  was  made  available  in  the  first  deficiency  bill  (Public 
73,  66th  Cong.),  which  was  approved  on  November  4,  1919,  maldng  a  total 
of  $70,000  for  the  Japanese  beetle  suppression  work  during  the  fiscal  year 
1920,  a  sum  insufilcient  to  carry  out  an  adequate  program  of  suppression. 

The  Japanese  beetle^  introduced  from  Japan,  has  become  in  this  coonti^f  a 
serious  enemy  of  many  kinds  of  i^ants^  including  orchards^  vineyards,  tmdc 
crops,  ornamental  plants,  various  weeds,  shade  trees,  etc    It  is  now  established 
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in  Burlington  and  Camden  counties,  N.  J.,  and  covers  an  area,  according  to 
present  surveys,  of  about  15,000  acres.  Since  during  most  of  its  life  the  insect 
lives  as  a  grub  in  the  ground,  and  in  the  adult  stage  is  a  very  active  flying 
beetle,  it  is  now  realised  for  these  and  other  reasons  that  its  eradication  is 
Impracticable.  It  is  extremely  important,  however,  that  everything  feasible 
be  done  to  prevent  its  further  spread,  and  money  expended  in  this  work  will 
be  a  very  profitable  investment  because  it  will  protect  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  ravages  of  the  insect  and  obviate  the  necessity  for  considerably 
larger  expenditures  in  connection  with  control  measures  over  much  greater 
areas. 

It  is  estimated  that,  aside  from  the  $25,000  at  present  included  in  the  item  for 
deciduous  fruit  insect  investigations,  $105,000  will  he  required  to  carry  out  an 
effective  program  of  control  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  and  to  conduct  the  work 
on  an  adequate  scale  during  the  remainder  of  the  current  year.  There  Ls  much 
to  be  done  If  the  beetle  is  to  be  held  within  its  present  limits.  The  territory 
bordering  the  infested  area  should  be  thoroughly'  scouted  to  establish  its  dis- 
tribution. Food  plants  of  little  or  no  economic  importance  along  roadways  and 
elsewhere  should  be  removed  and  other  plants  kept  coated  with  poison.  A  large 
barrier  band  of  sprayed  or  dusted  food  plants  outside  the  infested  area  should 
be  maintained  and  all  noneconomic  plants  in  the  area  destroyed. 

The  Feileral  Horticultural  Board  will  establish  an  adequate  quarantine  which 
will  provide  for  the  Insiiectlon  and  certification  of  crops  of  all  kinds  in  the 
infested  area,  and  the  control  work  is  being,  and  will  continue  to  be,  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
with  representative  citizens  of  the  Infested  territory. 
Respectfully, 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  A.  L.  Quaintance  tell  you 
about  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Dr.  Howard,  we  will  hear  Dr.  Quain- 
tance. 

STATEHEHT  OF  DB.  A.  L.  QTT AINTANCE,  IN  CHABOE  OF  DEOISTTOTTS 
FRTTIT  IHSEOT  IHVESTIOATIOHS,  BTTBEATT  OF  ENTOMOLOOT, 
DEPABTMEHT  OF  AOBICTTLTirBE. 

Dr.  Quaintance.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  that  may  be  asked  me. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  will  be  in  reference  to  the  esti- 
mates submitted  for  the  investigation  of  deciduous  fruit  insects  and 
also  in  reference  to  the  special  estimate  for  the  Japanese  beetle  work  ? 

Dr.  Quaintance.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  may  explain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  poi*tion  of  this 
appropriation  is  now  expended  for  the  Japanese  beetle  work.  Several 
other  lines  of  activity  also  are  conducted  under  it. 

Dr.  Quaintance.  This  work  covers  insect  enemies  of  orchards  and 
small  fruits,  like  the  gooseberry,  the  cranberry,  and  the  currant.  Our 
plan  of  work  is  to  maintain  laboratories  in  the  various  fruit  regions 
of  the  country.  The  oflBce  has  laboratories  in  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  Georgia^  Florida,  Texas,  Colorado,  California,  and  Wash- 
ington State,  and  m  one  or  two  more  States. 

We  have  brought  to  our  attention  almost  every  year  emergency 
situations  in  regard  to  orchard  insects,  and  we  change  these  labora- 
tories about  so  as  to  meet  conditions  and  follow  the  general  principle 
of  putting  the  work  where  the  principal  emergency  is. 

K  there  are  any  questions  about  any  particular  investigation  or 
project,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  them.    Perhaps,  if  I  shall  read 
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some  of  the  investigations  which  are  under  way  it  will  be  suggestive 
to  the  committee. 

One  of  our  large  projects  is  the  investigation  of  apple  insects,  and 
this  is  distributSi  through  considerable  territory.  Wherever  the 
apple  is  grown  to  a  large  extent  we  have  a  laboratory,  or  we  have 
had.    We  shift  these  laboratories  around  from  time  to  time. 

In  our  grape  insect  investigation  we  have  one  laboratory  in  Cali« 
fomia,  now  m  Fresno,  and  one  in  the  northern  Ohio  grape  belt,  at 
Sandusky.  In  years  past  we  have  maintained  laboratories  in  the 
Chautauqua-Erie  srsLpe  belt. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  strikes  me  that  a  year  or  two  affo  there  was  some 
grape  work  done  in  Ohio.  I  do  not  remember  mucn  about  it,  but  it 
seems  to  me  we  made  an  appropriation  or  carried  an  item  a  year  or 
two  ago  on  that.    Do  you  remember  about  that  ? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  That  was  for  an  investigation  of  the  grape- 
berry  moth,  which,  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  was  very 
destructive  in  nortnem  Ohio.  This  work  is  still  in  progress  and  has 
been  very  successful.  We  are  showing  the  growers  how  to  use  the 
information  that  we  have  obtained  so  that  it  will  be  most  effective. 
The  method  of  treatment  is  by  spraying.  We  have  improved  the 
spraying  apparatus  and  have  improved  spraying  liquids.  There  hjis 
been  also  a  good  deal  of  educational  work  in  connection  with  tlie 
investigation. 

Another  project  is  the  investigation  of  nut  insects,  which  is  sub- 
divided. Part  of  the  work  is  done  under  a  special  appropriation 
for  pecan  insects.  That  work  has  headquarters  in  Florida  and  in 
Texas.  Work  on  Northern  nut  insects  nas  headquarters  in  West 
Viroinia. 

We  have  a  project  on  orchard  insecticides  and  spraying  machinery. 
There  are  constantly  investigations  to  be  made  in  regard  to  insecti- 
cides. 

Mr.  McI^\uonLix  of  Michigan.  Before  you  leave  the  nut  propo- 
sition: A  few  days  ago  tliere  were  some  gentlemen  before  us  rep- 
resenting the  nut  industrv  who  recommended  a  large  increase  in  tne 
appropriation,  a  part  of  which  was  to  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Has  your  work  been  done  in  connection  with  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry?  This  is  about 
the  nut  business. 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  Do  vou  refer  to  the  pecan? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCB.  Ycs;  we  have  been  cooperating  with  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  They  use  our  laboratory  facilities  to  some  extent, 
and  we  use  theirs  where  the  work  brings  us  together  in  the  same 
locality.  This  work  must  be  taken  where  the  particular  troubles 
appear  and  where  they  can  be  worked  out  to  the  best  advanta^ 
The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  been  particularly  interested  m 
cultural  questions  and  disease  questions,  and  it  has  been  possible 
to  combine  our  forces  in  some  places. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  progress  are  you  making? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCB.  We  have  made  verjr  good  progress.  We  have 
worked  up  the  life  histories  of  the  principal  pecan  insects  and  have 
published  one  bulletin  on  the  subject. 

We  are  now  testing  out  insecticides  in  the  Southeast,  in  Greoma 
and  Florida.   We  find,  I  might  say,  that  pecan  foliage  is  very  tender, 
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and  we  have  certain  conditions  to  meet  in  spraying  not  usual  with 
orchard  trees. 

Our  work  in  Texas  is  of  a  somewhat  different  type.  The  pecan  in- 
dustry there  is  confined  largely  to  the  wild  pecan  trees  in  the  river 
bottoms.  The  trees  are  often  quite  large,  and  we  have  to  develop  spe- 
cial means  of  control.  We  have  not  made  so  much  progress  on  the 
pecan  situation  in  Texas  as  in  the  Southeast,  but  we  are  making  prog- 
ress. The  item,  I  think,  should  be  continued.  It  is  useful  work  and 
it  is  appreciated  by  a  growing  industry. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  there  any  reason  for  continuing 
that  pecan  appropriation  as  a  separate  appropriation  ?  The  ^nerai 
wording  of  that  paragraph  includes  nuts.  Wny  can  not  the  mvesti- 
gations  be  made  as  to  pecans  and  all  other  nuts  out  of  the  same 
money  ? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  That  would  be  advantageous  from  the  adminis- 
trative standpoint.  The  present  wording  necessitate^  the  keeping  of 
semirate  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  You  keep  separate  accounts? 

Dr.  .QuAiNTANCB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  would  be  advantageous 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  To  ehminate  the  necessity  of  keeping  separate 
accounts — bookkeeping  accounts. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Would  you  st>end  quite  a  consid- 
erable amount  on  the  pecans  if  we  eliminated  that  language? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  We  are  spending  all  that  money  on  pecan  insects 
now,  since  it  is  a  specific  appropriation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Would  you  continue  to  do  that  if 
we  combined  them? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  We  would  continue  that.  Our  nut  insect  work  in 
the  North  is  being  done  under  another  item. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  should  there  be  two  items  as 
to  nuts?    Under  which  item  is  it?    Which  is  the  other  one? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  It  is  being  done  in  connection  with  the  fruit- 
tree  borer  work,  under  a  subj)roiect  on  apple  insects,  under  the  gen- 
eral subappropriation  for  deciduous  fruit  insects. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  number  of  it? 

Mr.  QuAiNTANCB.  The  subprojects  are  not  shown  in  the  Book  of 
Estimatea  If  you  liave  the  department  "  Program  of  Work,"  the 
item  will  appear  there. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  A  considerable  increase  in  the 
appropriation  for  nuts  has  been  requested,  and  evidently  money  is 
being  sp^it  from  several  different  appropriations,  or  at  least  from 
more  than  one.  We  would  like  to  mow  now  much  money  is  being 
spent  for  this  nut  business  and  where  and  how  it  is  carriea. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  are  three  items,  as  I  recall  it  Two  are  in 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  the  other  is  in  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomolo^ — the  one  we  are  now  discussing. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Two  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  gentleman  says  they  are 
using  money  from,  another  item. 

Dr.  Qaintancb.  The  gentlemen  who  are  working  on  fruit-tree 
borers,  carried  under  our  apple-tree  work,  have  by  reason  of  their 
location,  opportunity  to  study  hickory  nuts  and  chestnuts,  and  as 
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they  have  occasioa  they  make  investigations  in  near-by  St^ttes  as 
to  imported  walnuts,  such  as  Englidi  walnuts. 

Mr.  McLaughmn  of  Michigan.  That  is  done  under  this  item  No. 
32? 

Dr.  Quaintance.  It  is  all  carried  under  the  subappropriation  for 
deciduous  fruit  insects,  but  it  is  not  shown  specifically  in  the  Book 
of  Estimates. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Another  item  which  appears  on  page  70,  item  80, 
under  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  relates  to  the  diseases  of  pecans; 
and  the  third  provision  occurs  in  item.  101,  on  page  95,  for  nut 
culture.  You  will  recall  that  one  proviso  under  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  was  eliminated  last  year,  when  a  specific  paragraph  re- 
lating to  the  improvement  of  nuts  was  inserted. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  have  an  appropriation  in  one 
place  for  the  diseases  and  one  in  another  place  for  the  culture  of  the 
nuts? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  item  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  relates  to 
insects  affecting  pecans. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  one  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  relates  to  the  cultivation. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  first  relates  to  the  diseases  of  the  pecan ;  that 
is,  the  tree  diseases,  the  fungus  diseases :  and  the  second  to  the  cul- 
tural practices — ^the  cultural  work.  There  were  originally  three 
separate  provisos  in  the  bill  covering  the  pecan  work.  One  of  the 
provisos  was  eliminated  last  year  because  a  new  paragraph  making 
specific  provisions  for  work  relating  to  nuts  was  inserted  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McLaughmn  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  number  of  the  item 
which  was  inserted  last  year? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  on  pa^  95,  item  101. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes;  I  have  that.  Where  is  the 
other  one  found? 

Mr.  Harmson.  On  page  70,  item  80.  Then  there  is  the  item  we  are 
discussing  under  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  item  32,  on  page  167. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  All  right. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  While  there  is  a  lull,  I  want  to  ask  a  question  for  in- 
formation. When  I  was  at  home  last  spring  some  sort  of  a  bug 
or  animal  got  on  my  gooseberry  bushes  and  cleaned  them  up,  and  it 
interfered  materially  with  my  gooseberrv  pie.  I  am  wondermg  what 
kind  of  a  bug  he  was.    He  was  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long. 

Dr.  Quaintance.  Yes ;  another  imported  insect,  probably. 

Mr.  RuBET.  It  fed  on  the  leaves  and  cleaned  up  tne  bushes ;  and  it 
seemed  to  go  all  over  the  community.  Every  gooseberry  bush  in  the 
whole  community  was  effected  the  same  way.  When  the  berries  got 
to  a  certain  size  they  stopped  growing  and  aid  not  mature. 

Dr.  Quaintance.  That  was  the  imported  currant  worm.  It  is 
rather  easily  controlled,  if  you  treat  it  early  in  the  season,  with  an 
arsenical.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  hellebore  is  used  in  order  to  avoid 
danger  of  poisoning  the  fruit. 

I^e  other  principal  project  I  wish  to  mention  is  that  in  regard 
to  the  Japanese  beetle.  About  1911,  I  think,  we  had  introduced 
into  New  Jersey  what  we  call  the  Japanese  beetle.  The  in- 
sect in  its  immature  stage  is  a  grub  living  in  the  soil.  It  probably 
came  into  this  countr\'  on  soil  attached  to  the  roots  of  some  iris 
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plants  imported  from  Japan.    It  has  spread  rapidly  and  now  occu- 

£ies  about  15,000  acres  in  the  counties  of  Burlington  and  Camden, 
\.  J.  Its  injures  have  established  its  serious  character,  and,  while 
we  have  been  working  with  certain  appropriations  for  its  suppres- 
sion and  prevention  of  spread,  it  would  appear  that  our  appropria- 
tion of  the  present  fiscal  year  is  not  adequate.  Hence  an  increase  is 
requested  in  the  supplemental  estimate  to  which  reference  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  under  item  32,  on  page 
167? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  It  is  submitted  in  the  form  of  a  separate  spe* 
cial  appropriation.  ... 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  special  appropriation  is  for 
an  increase  in  this  appropriation,  is  it  not,  No.  32  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  $26,000  of  this  appropriation  (item  32)  now  is 
use  for  the  Japanese  beetle  work.  We  are  suggesting  that  that  be 
eliminated  and  that  a  special  appropriation  be  made  for  the  Jap- 
anese beetle  work.  The  total  amount  of  the  estimate  is  $105,000. 
Adding  to  that  $25,000  of  the  item  for  deciduous  fruit  insects  now 
used  for  the  Japanese  beetle  work^  will  make  $130,000  we  are  ask- 
ing for  the  work  next  year;  and  we  are  asking  that  $80/)00  of  the 
total  amount  be  made  available  immediately  upon  the  passage  ot 
the  appropriation  bill.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  we  have  for  this 
work  $25,000  under  this  item  32,  on  page  167,  together  with  $45,000 
which  became  available  in  the  first  general  deficiency  bill,  November  4, 
making  $70,000;  and;  if  you  give  us  the  $30,000  of  the  amount  we 
are  now  suggesting,  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  appropri- 
ation bill,  we  will  have  a  total  of  $100,000  this  year  and  an  equal 
amount  next  year  for  the  Japanese  beetle  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  suggestion  involves  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  new  item  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  siiff^stinsr  that  you  eliminate  the  $25,000 
now  included  in  the  total  of  $103,000  in  item  32,  and  transfer  that 
amount  to  a  separate  item  immediately  following  the  deciduous 
fniit  insect  panigraph.  The  langiiagie  for  the  new  item  is  set  out  in 
the  supplemental  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  You  deduct  $25,000  from  this  $103,000? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  add  a  new  item;  you  add  how  much? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  add  a  new  item.  I  have  the  language  here, 
Mr.  Chairman ;  shall  I  read  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  language  suggested  is  as  follows: 

To  meet  the  emerpenry  caused  by  the  recent  and  sudden  spread  of  the  Jap- 
anese beetle  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  provide  means  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  spread  of  this  Insect  In  that  State  and  to  other  States,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Hortlcnltnral  Board,  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  other  States  concenied,  and  with  Individuals  affected.  Including:  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  and  means  In  the  city  of  Washln^on  and  elsewhere,  and 
all  other  necessary  expenses,  $130,000,  of  which  $30,000  shall  be  Immediately 
available. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  a  reduction  of  $32,000  or  $30,000? 
Mr.  Harrison.  $25,000  has  been  deducted  from  item  82  and  is 
included  in  the  proposed  new  item,  carrying  a  total  of  $180,000. 
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This  represents  an  increase  of  $105,000  over  the  estimates,  and  of 
$35,000  over  the  amount  at  present  available  for  the  Japanese  beetle 
work,  $70,000  having  been  provided  in  the  first  deficiency  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  of  the  $130,000? 

Mr.  Harrison.  For  controlling  the  Japanese  beetle.  Is  that  clear 
to  you,  Mr.  McLaughlin? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes.  There  are  some  of  the  other 
items,  though,  that  are  broad  enough  to  cover  the  same  work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Of  course,  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
department  if  the  total  amount  of  item  32  were  increased  by  $105,- 
000,  making  $35,000  of  it  immediately  available.  The  money  would 
be  expended  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  be,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  would  be.  We  thought  the  conunittee  would 
prefer  to  make  provision  for  the  Japanese  beetle  work  in  a  separate 
paragraph,  but  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  us  to  have  the 
necessary  additional  funds  included  under  item  32. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  on. 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  This  Japanese  beetle  bids  fair  to  be  a  pest  of 
importance,  and  our  program  is  one  of  repre^ssion.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  life  history  of  the  pest,  we  do  not  believe  it  can  be  eradicated, 
even  though  it  occurs  over  only  15,000  acres  at  this  time.  It  lives 
for  nearly  10  months  of  the  year  in  the  ground,  and  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  get  the  last  gi-ub  destroyed  without  destroying 
all  vegetation  in  the  territory.  It  is  a  pest  of  very  general  feeding 
habits,  attacking  weeds,  orchard  and  shade  trees,  vineyards,  truck 
crops,  and  especially  ornamental  plants.  We  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  clean-up  work,  cutting  back  from  the  roads  all  food  plants 
which  will  be  attractive  to  it.  We  are  treating  the  soil  with  insecti- 
cides in  the  worst-infested  areas.  We  are  using  for  that,  largely, 
sodium  cyanide  in  water,  which  kills  a  large  percentage  of  the  ^rubs. 
We  are  catching  many  of  the  insects  by  hand-picking — that  is,  by 
the  use  of  nets.  We  have  taken  in  that  way  two  or  three  million 
beetles  in  the  last  vear.  We  are  maintaining  a  band  of  ix)isoned 
foliage  completely  around  the  area  and  are  trying  all  methotls  that 
we  think  are  likely  to  hold  it  in  check.  I  think  that  indicates,  in 
brief,  the  status  of  the  work  and  the  importance  of  the  pest. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  you  doing  this  work  alone  or 
in  cooperation? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCB.  We  are  cooperating  with  the  New  Jersey  au- 
thorities, with  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
are  appropriating:  funds  to  assist  us  in  the  work.  The  cooperation 
is  very  active.  We  are  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  in  a  quarantine  of  green  sweet  corn,  as  to  interstate  traffic, 
and  with  the  office  of  the  State  entomologist  as  to  intrastate  traffic 
We  hope  to  hold  the  pest  back  until  we  can  find  out  more  about  it^ 
develop  effective  control  measure,  get  its  parasites  to  working,  ana 
thus  reduce  its  severity. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  lou  ai-e  cutting  down  trees,  are  you  not,  all  the 
way  around  it? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  Ycs;  we  are  cutting  out  at  certain  places  food 
plants  that  are  attractive  to  the  beetle. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  your  method  of  control  leave  the  farm  in 
a  different  condition;  does  it  leave  the  farm  in  a  productive  con- 
dition? 

Mr.  QuAiNTANCB,  Oh,  yes;  we  are  getting  the  cooperation  of 
farmers,  and  they  are  cleaning  up  their  own  places  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  These  beetles  destroy  everything  in  sight,  do 
they  not? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  They  are  verj^  destructive  to  a  large  list  of 
plants.  They  get  into  the  tips  of  tlie  ears  of  corn  especially  and  are 
thus  likely  to  be  moved  out  with  the  com  to  market  and  be  dis- 
tributed.   We  have  special  machinery  to  inspect  this  com  and  certify  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent,  and  how  much  do  you 
want  for  that? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  We  have  had  $25,000  in  our  regular  appropria- 
tion this  year.  We  had  an  emergency  appropriation  of  $45,000.  We 
are  asking  in  the  supplemental  estimate  for  $130,000,  with  $30,000 
of  that  amount  immediately  available.  Our  work  is  planned  on  a 
$100,000-a-year  program.  Our  present  allotment  is  $70,000,  and 
we  wish  $30,000  immediately  available  out  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, which  will  furnish  funds  needed  for  the  balance  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  and  which  will  leave  us  $100,000  for  the  next 
nscal  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  long  has  this  pest  been 
known? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCB.  Since  about  1915.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
nursery  where  it  was  probablj  introduced. 

Mr.'McLAuoHUN  of  Michigan.  It  does  not  seem  to  spread  very 
fast. 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCB.  It  has  spread  rather  quickly.  It  is  rapid  spread- 
ing for  an  insect  like  this  one  to  develop  from  a  few  individuals 
that  came  over  to  its  present  abundance  and  infest  some  15,000 
acres. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  has  not  yet  gotten  into  other 
States? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  It  is  not  in  Pennsylvania  at  this  time.  It  is 
just  across  the  river  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan,  It  has  not  gotten  there? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  No ;  it  has  not  gotten  into  Pennsylvania  yet. 
It  is  just  across  the  Delaware  River  from  Pennsylvania.  Most  of 
the  crops  grown  in  this  area  are  moved  into  Pennsylvania ;  to  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  to  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  next? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCB.  I  hav€  nothing  more,  sir,  I  think,  to  call  to 
your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Quaintance.  You  may  proceed. 
Dr.  Howard. 

Dr.  Howard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  committee  with  the  general  work  done,  but  I  should  like  to 
discuss  the  increases  we  have  asked  for. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  is  the  next  item  where  you  have  no  increase? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  next  is  item  33,  "  For  investigations  of  insects 
affecting  cereal  and  forage  crops,"  for  which  we  ask  an  increase  of 
$10,000.    That  amount  is  requested  in  order  to  further  the  work 
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with  the  alfalfa  weevil.    Mr.  Walton,  of  my  force,  is  just  back  from 
Utah,  from  tlie  region  where  the  alfalfa  weevil  occurs,  and  I  will  ask 
him  to  give  the  reasons  for  this  increase  of  $10,000  for  that  project 
The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Walton. 

STATEMENT  OF  mt.  W.  B.  WALTON,  IN  CHABGE  OF  CEBEAL  AND 
FORAGE  INSECT  INVESTIGATIONS,  BTTEEATJ  OF  ENTOMOLOGY, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGBICTTLTITBE. 

Mr.  Walton.  The  alfalfa  weevil,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  also  an  intro- 
duced or  imported  pest. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  long  have  you  had  him  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Since  about  1904  or  1905. 

The  Chairman.  How  nmch  of  an  increase  do  vou  ask? 

Mr.  Walton.  $10,000,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  work. 

More  or  less  efficient  means  have  been  evolved  for  controlling  this 
insect  in  Utah,  southern  Idaho,  and  southwestern  Wyoming,  and 
the  increase  in  asked  for  the  especial  purpose  of  perfecting  the 
methods  whicli  have  been  discovered. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Did  he  come  in  through  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is  difficult  to  say  through  what  State  he  came. 
He  was  not  discovered  until  he  got  to  Utah. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    All  bugs  originate  there. 

Mr.  Walton.  No  ;  some  come  through  Boston  occasionally. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  a  considerable  portion  of  this  increase  in 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  more  accurately  the 
distribution  of  this  insect.  Last  year  a  new  infestation  was  discov- 
ered in  western  Colorado.  The  weevil  had  not  been  known  in  Colo- 
rado before  that  time.  We  also  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  may 
be  present  in  southeastern  Oregon. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Does  this  insect  affect  the  growing  crop  or  the  crop 
after  it  is  cut? 

Mr.  Walton.  The  gi-owing  crop. 

Mr.  RuBET.  Tell  us  how  mucli  damage  it  does  to  that.  Does  it  go 
into  a  field  and  destroy  the  entire  field  or  just  part  of  it,  and  is  its 
prevalance  general  over  a  community? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  never  destroys  all  the  alfalfa  in  a  field,  but  it 
injures  it  verv  seriously — possibly  as  much  as  50  or  75  per  cent  of  the 
stand  in  the  field.    It  is  a  verv  serious  insect  pest,  indeed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  the  methods  of  control? 

Sir.  Walton.  The  original  methods  of  control,  those  which  were 
used  fii-st,  consisted  of  the  formation  of  a  dust  mulch  by  dragging 
the  field  with  a  brush  drag  during  the  hot  portion  of  the  year.  This 
dislodged  the  insects  from  the  alfalfa  and  ground  them  into  the 
dust ;  it  cleaned  up  the  bugs,  but  it  often  hurt  the  alfalfa. 

The  improved  method  consists  of  spraying  the  alfalfa  with  poiscHis 
early  in  the  spring,  and  this  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  excellent 
means  of  control. 

Mr.  RuBET.  That  does  not  injure  the  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Walton.  Not  at  all.  The  method  consists  of  spraying  the 
alfalfa  with  a  diluted  solution  of  arsenate  of  lead,  which  is  not 
poisonous  to  cattle  to  any  extent  and  will  kill  the  insect. 

A  portion  of  the  appropriation  is  for  the  purpose  of  conducting, 
on  a  larger  scale  than  has  been  possible  heretofore,  experiments  to 
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demonstrate  thoroughly  the  effectiveness  of  this  method,  and  the 
remainder  is  for  survey  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  oi  Michigan.  Is  the  infested  area  increasing? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  has  increased  considerably  in  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  As  I  say,  there  was  a  new  infestation  found  m  Colorado  last 
year.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  a  large  portion  of  Idaho 
is  involved  in  this  infestation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  A  large  portion  of  the  entire 
State? 

Mr.  Walton.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  entire  State;  yes,  sir. 
The  insect  has  not  yet  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  important  Snake 
River  irrigation  project,  where  there  are  very  rich  alfalfa  lands; 
the  State  authorities  and  Federal  authorities  are  cooperating  in  an 
effort  to  keep  it  away  from  there. 

Mr.  Anderson,  lou  have  no  hope  of  destroying  it  altogether? 

Mr.  Walton.  Not  altogether. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  controlling  it? 

Mr.  Walton.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  damage  it  does  in  each  of  those  States  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  That  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  do  in  dollare  and 
cents. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  it  sometimes  destroys  75 
per  cent  of  the  crop  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Where  no  specific  treatment  is  given  to  the  crop. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  To  what  extent  are  you  able  to 
reduce  the  loss  by  the  treatment  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Where  proper  methods  are  used,  the  loss  is  entirely 
eliminated.  We  get  excellent  results  and  get  good  crops  of  alfalfa; 
as  good  as  or  better  than  before  infestation  occurred. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  expensive  is  the  treatment? 

Mr.  Walton.  The  improved  method  costs  about  a  dollar  an  acre. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  the  States  making  appropri- 
ations for  this  work? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  believe  the  State  of  Idaho  is  making  some  appro- 
priation for  this  work. 

Dr.  Howard.  Colorado  is  about  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  was  first  discovered  in  Utah, 
and  has  been  there  longest,  you  say  ?  Has  not  Utah  made  any  con- 
tribution to  the  work? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  State  agricultural  experiment  station  has  made 
some,  I  know,  but  I  believe  tney  have  made  no  specific  appropriation 
to  fight  this  insect.  This  is  one  of  the  investigations  that  this  com- 
mittee has  authorized  which  has  turned  out  very  successfully.  It 
was  a  new  imported  insect  and  caused  a  great  scare  at  the  time  it  was 
discovered.  We  have  gone  through  all  sorts  of  things  and  have 
found  remedies  that  seemed  to  be  good  and  those  that  -seemed  to  be 
better,  until  we  have  got  hold  of  a  system  now  which  we  think  will 
keep  the  pest  in  control  at  a  very  moderate  cost*  Our  idea  is  to 
carry  out  the  experimentation  on  a  larger  scale  and  see  whether  it 
will  work,  and  to  send  men  over  into  Colorado,  where  it  is  new,  and 
show  them  how  th^can  handle  it 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Walton. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DB.  L.  0.  HOWABD,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BITBEATJ  OF 
ENTOMOLOGY,  DEFABTMENT  OF  AOBICTrLTTrB&-Contiiiaed. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  sent  through  the 
Treasury  Department  to  you  a  supplemental  estunate  for  $500,000 
to  be  used  in  investigating  the  newly  imported  com  borer,  about 
which  I  think  we  had  nearings  last  year.  We  had  previously  sent  in 
an  estimate  of  $500,000,  but,  on  account  of  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress before  action  upon  the  bill,  the  appropriation,  of  course,  was 
left  out.  Then,  when  the  special  session  convened  you  put  in  $250,- 
000  instead  of  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senate  committee  reported  $500,000,  but  it 
wa.s  not  passed  on  by  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Howard.  An  appropriation  of  $250,000  was  made,  but  investi- 
gation showed  that  the  operations  of  the  corn  borer  were  becoming 
more  dangerous,  and  the  Senate  committee  was  asked  to  add 
$250,000. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  it,  the  estimates  were  originally  for 
much  less. 

Dr.  Howard.  Originally;  yes.  Later  we  asked  for  the  sum  of 
$500,000  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  of  $250,000.  The  Senate, 
as  I  Say,  had  the  bill  then.  It  passed  at  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gi-ess,  but,  instead  of  giving  us  $500,000,  as  was  provided  for  in  the 
previous  willj  which  had  not  passed,  we  were  given  $250,000,  and  on 
that  appropriation  we  are  working  at  the  present  time. 

There  has  been  still  a  further  spread  of  the  insect,  so  we  appeared 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  asked  them 
for  an  appropriation  of  $250,000,  to  be  made  immediately  available. 
Before  they  decided  on  that,  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  were  put 
in,  and,  thinking  that  that  might  be  added  in  the  general  deficiency 
bill,  he  made  no  additional  requests  of  this  committee. 

Since  the  Appropriations  Committee  declined  to  provide  for  the 
corn  borer  in  the  deficiency  bill,  the  Secretary  now  asks  for  this 
amount  in  a  supplemental  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  will  $500,000  be  sufficient? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  think  it  will  for  the  next  year's  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  along  fairly  well  with  the  work? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  can't  tell  how  much  we  are  accomplishing  just 
yet,  but  we  need  $250,000  to  be  made  available  for  next  spring's 
work. 

The  Chairman.  $250,000  of  the  $500,000 

Dr.  Howard.  Should  be  made  immediately  available  in  order  that 
we  may  continue  the  work.  We  will  have  expended  practically  all 
of  the  "^$250,000  this  year,  before  the  1st  of  January,  within  $20,000 
or  $30,000  of  the  entire  amount. 

The  Chair^fan.  You  say  that  $250,000  will  be  spent  by  what 
time? 

Dr.  Howard.  By  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  year? 

Dr.  Howard.  This  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  practically  expended  now? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  practically  expended  now ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  com  borer  was  found  first  in 
a  very  limited  area,  first  in  Massachusetts? 
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Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  were  not  able  to  confine  it  to 
that  area,  and  it  spread  in  all  direction;  to  what  extent? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  spread  from  southern  Massachusetts  northward 
and  westward.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  our  appropriations  last 
spring,  the  borer  got  a  start,  and  it  spread  during  the  early  summer ; 
and  it  now  extends  over  an  area  in  eastern  Massachusetts  of  about 
1,800  square  miles.  It  has  also  gone  across  into  New  Hampshire  and 
has  made  its  appearance  in  New  York,  near  Schenectady.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  covers  an  area  of  500  or  600  square  miles  in  that 
locality. 

It  has  been  discovered  quite  recently  in  two  or  three  other  place^. 
It  has  been  discovered  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  and  Erie  County.  Pa. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  those  two  counties,  in  those 
two  States,  near  together  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  counties,  I  believe,  are  near  together  but  do  not 
adjoin  each  other  across  the  State  line. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  an  area  is  infested  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  area  in  western  New  York  is  approximately 
500  square  miles,  but  the  infestation  is  not  as  serious  in  that  part  of 
the  country  as  it  is  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  the  area  of  infestation  in  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Dr.  Howard.  Something  over  1,800  square  miles. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  300 
square  miles  in  which  it  was  first  found? 

Dr.  Howard.  That  includes  the  300  square  miles;  that  is  the  entire 
area  of  infestation  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  anv  investigation  of  this  infesta- 
tion by  county  and  State  authorities? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the  conunis- 
sioners  of  agriculture  of  the  different  jStates.  They  have  an  associa- 
tion, and  they  held  a  meeting  at  Albany  last  August,'  and  then  ad- 
journed to  Boston,  and  had  a  meeting  tnere  also.  They  looked  over 
the  matter  and  were  very  much  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  and  urged  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  com  borer.  They  believed  it  could  be  extermin- 
ated with  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  read  an  article  by  some  commissioner,  or  mem- 
ber of  a  committee,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  my  impression  now  is 
that  he  thought  it  was  not  possible  to  exterminate  the  insect.  He  also 
thought  that  possibly  the  damage  done  by  the  insect  was  not  as 
serious  as  had  been  indicated. 

Dr.  Howard.  You  refer  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  In- 
diana, who  visited  the  region  a  month  later  than  this  commission. 
He  looked  over  the  matter,  and  he  was  rather  of  the  opinion  of  the 
expei'ts  of  the  department,  that  it  would  be  practicallv  impossible  to 
exterminate  the  insect  at  this  stage  of  the  game  and  that  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  Government  to  find  out  the  exact  extent  of  the 
outbreak,  to  make  smaller  appropriations,  and  the  secretary  ha« 
asked  for  $500,000. 

I  told  the  committee  last  year  that  it  was  supjwsed  that  this  insect 
had  been  imported  into  the  southern  part  of  Massachusetts  in  hemp. 
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but  it  has  been  discovered  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  came 
in  with  large  shipments  of  broom  com  from  Hungary.  These  ship- 
ments of  broom  corn  went  to  many  places,  including  MassachuseU:s 
and  New  York,  and  also  KentucKV,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and 
some  other  Western  States.  We  have  had  no  reports  of  the  insect's 
occurrence  in  those  latter  States.  It  has  not  yet  shown  up  at  every 
place  where  the  broom  corn  was  sent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  what  form  was  that  broom 
corn  imported  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Baled  in  long  stalks,  for  the  purpose  of  nmking 
brooms;  and  the  insect,  in  all  probability  in  the  caterpillar  form, 
was  inside  of  the  stalk,  where  it  wasn't  noticed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  learned  how  it  spreads? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  spreads  rapidly,  by  flight  mostly;  it  also  spreads 
by  lighting  on  vehicles  and  carriages  and  being  carried  from  one 
place  to  another  in  that  way ;  it  also  spreads  in  seed  com  on  the  cob. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  At  what  time  of  the  year  does  it 
move  by  flight  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  moves  in  Massachusetts  twice  a  year.  It  moves  in 
June  and  again  in  late  July  and  early  August.  There  are  two  genera- 
tions in  Massachusetts.  This  year  there  was  only  one  generation  in 
New  York,  which  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Woodbury  in  the  article 
to  which  Mr.  Anderson  refers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  kind  of  work  are  you  doing? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  are  spending  that  money  as  follows: 

We  are  inspecting  the  com  areas  wherever  this  broom  com  was 
sent — all  of  the  areas  in  regions  to  which  this  original  shipment  of 
broom  com  was  introduced.  We  are  doing  very  elaborate  scouting 
work  for  the  insect,  in  order  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  a  selected  area 
of  the  densest  population  where  it  is  to  be  found,  making  it  difficult 
to  combat,  and  we  have  chosen  25,000  acres  of  this  to  try  and  see 
whether  it  is  possible  to  exterminate  it.  In  some  localities  it  occurs 
in  almost  everj'  garden,  not  only  on  corn  but  vegetables  of  different 
kinds. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  here  the  supplemental  estimate  which  I  can 
insert  in  the  record,  if  you  desire.  It  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
House  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv,  and  is  now  on  the 
Speaker's  table,  but  it  has  not  yet  come  to  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

(The  paper  referred  to  follows:) 

Department  of  Aoricui.tube. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  December  12,  1919. 

The  Honorable  the  SFrRETARY  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  an  estimate  of  an  additional  appro- 
priation required  by  this  department  to  meet  the  emergency  causeii  by  the 
unexpected  spread  of  the  European  com  borer.  For  this  Item  the  following 
wording  is  suggested: 

*•  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  the 
spread  of  the  European  corn  borer,  and  to  provide  means  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  spread  of  this  insect  throughout  the  United  States,  In  cooperation 
with  the  States  concerned,  including  employment  of  persons  and  means  In  the 
city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses,  $500,000, 
which  shall  be  immediately  available." 
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It  is  proposed  to  use  this  sum  for  the  continuation  of  the  worit  now  under  way 
relating  to  the  investigation  and  control  of  the  corn  Iwrer. 

As  a  result  of  the  studies  of  the  past  season,  it  is  t^lieved  that  the  European 
corn  borer  was  brought  into  this  country  in  1908-8  with  importation  of  approxi- 
mately 10,000  tons  of  broom  corn,  chiefly  from  Hungary.  Some  hundr^ls  of 
tons  of  this  Imported  broom  corn  were  utilized  near  Boston,  and  like  quantities 
went  to  the  region  in  New  York  where  the  insect  was  first  discovered  In  that 
State,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Importations  were  shipped  to  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
New  Orleans  and  other  western  and  southern  towns  and  from  these  points  was 
widely  distributed  to  local  broom  factories  throughout  the  Middle  West.  Some 
of  these  shipments  have  been  traced  to  their  destinations  but  they  should  all  be 
followed  up  and  located  and  the  districts  involved  should  be  given,  next  season, 
an  Int^islve  inspection  to  determine  possible  infestation  from  such  broom  corn. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  food  plants  of  the  com  borer,  of  its  spread  as 
now  known  In  this  country,  and  of  the  likelihood  that,  as  a  result  of  surveys 
which  should  be  made  next  year,  it  will  prove  to  be  even  more  widely  distrib- 
uted, it  is  realized  that  extenhlnatlon  Is  probably  out  of  the  question.  The 
problem,  therefore.  Is  one  of  determining  the  area  Infested  and  the  possibilities 
of  practical  control.  The  funds  appropriated  by  the  last  Ck>ngress  are  being 
utilized  for  these  purposes,  including  the  carrying  out  of  experimental  control 
measures  over  areas  sufficiently  large  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  practi- 
cal repression  or  extermination.  The  bulk  of  this  work  must  be  done  In  the  late 
fall  and  early  spring.  As  now  planned  and  in  progress,  it  will  call  for  the 
expenditure  of  all  the  original  appropriation  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $500,000  will  be  required  for  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  work  outlined.  At  least  half  of  this  sum  should  be  made  immedi- 
ately available  In  order  to  provide  for  the  necessary  surveys  and  the  comple- 
tion, without  Interruption,  of  the  large  control  experiments  now  in  progress. 

The  European  corn  borer  is  now  known  to  occur  over  the  entire  coastal 
region  of  Massachusetts,  Including  Cape  (VhI  and  adjacent  Islands,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  several  towns  in  southern  New  Hampshire,  Involving  approxi- 
mately 1,800  jquare  miles.  In  New  York  State  an  Infested  area  of  about  800 
f^quare  miles  exists  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  between  Amsterdam  and  Albany. 
In  western  New  York  an  area  was  recently  discovered  which  now  extends 
over  500  square  miles,  and  this  area  Is  being  extended  as  the  ^urvey  proceeds. 
The  insect  also  has  been  dlscoveretl  In  a  limited  area  In  Erie  County  In  north- 
western Pennsylvania. 

While  the  Insect  Is  called  the  com  borer.  It  Infest^  most  annuals.  Including 
ornamental  plants,  common  grasses,  small  grains,  and  most  garden  vegetables 
and  weeds — In  fact,  almost  any  plant  which  Is  not  of  a  hard  or  woody  nature. 
<'om  1 :  Its  favorite  food,  however,  and  In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  a  source 
of  marked  Injury  to  sweet  and  flint  corn.  The  possibilities  of  damage  to  the 
coarser  field  corns  of  the  West  and  South  remain  to  be  determined. 

The  fears  which  have  been  aroused  throughout  the  Tnited  States  on  ac- 
count of  this  pest  have  led  to  a  wide  demand  for  thoroughgoing  contr<»l  efforts 
by  the  Federal  Government,  In  cooi)eration  with  the  State-J  alretidy  Invaded 
by  the  insect.  This  demand  was  emphasized  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  held  at  Albany  and  Boston  on 
August  28  and  29,  when  resolutions  were  pas  e<l  urging  Congress  to  appro- 
priate $2,000,000  to  carry  on  the  work  again  t  the  corn  borer,  the  money  to 
be  made  available  for  use  as  rapidly  as  an  effective  organization  could  be  de- 
veloped. In  view  of  the  possibilities  of  damage  by  the  pest  and  In  response 
to  the  wide  public  demand.  It  feems  proper  that  an  appropriation  should  be 
made  which  will  enable  the  department,  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  States  concerned,  fully  to  determine  the  status  of  the  Insect  as  an  enemy 
to  corn  and  other  crops,  Its  present  distribution,  and  the  possibility  of  control. 
Respectfully, 

D.  F.  HousixjN,  8eGi'€tary. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  tell  as  to  how  destructive 
the  insect  is? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  has  not  been  observed  closely  except  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  New  York.  It  is  a  very  serious  insect.  We  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  determine  whether  it  will  be  as  bad  on  the  field  of 
corn  in  the  West  as  it  is  on  the  sweet  com  in  the  East. 
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Mr.  PuRNKLL.  What  action  does  it  have  on  tim  corn? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  boras  into  the  stalks;  also  into  the  ears;  it  weak- 
ens the  cornstalks  and  destroys  the  eai^s. 

Mr.  PuRNEix.  Does  it  attack  when  the  stalks  are  young  or  after 
the  com  matures  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  caterpillar  passes  the  winter  in  the  old  stalks, 
and  when  the  moth  comes  out  it  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the 
com,  before  the  corn  tassels  or  just  about  the  time  that  it  tassels;  it 
also  lays  its  eggs  in  the  tassels  of  the  com  and  on  the  leaves.  The 
caterpillars  hatch  out  in  the  tassels  and  later  attack  the  forming 
ear;  they  grow,  turn  into  the  chrysalis  condition,  and  then  the  moth 
comes  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article 
appearing  in  "  The  National  Grange  Monthly,"  showing  how  the  ex- 
perts are  doing  this  work.    Have  you  read  it  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  think  you  would  be  very  much  interested. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  an  aiticle  appearing  in  the  December,  1919, 
issue  of  The  National  Grange  Monthly,  and  it  is  headed  "  The  way 
*  experts  '  work."    It  says : 

In  speaking  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  Government  and  private  manage- 
ment, Edgar  J.  Rich  cited  an  Instance  where,  during  the  corn-borer  work  of 
the  past  year  on  his  own  land  in  Mnssachusetts,  four  Government  '*  experts  " 
were  sent  out,  with  instructions  to  destroy  aU  the  hollow-stalk  weeds,  as  the 
latter  are  sin)posed  to  be  the  nesting  places  of  the  pest  It  was  only  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  and  the  men  remained  so  long  that  he  went  out  to  investigate 
what  was  keeping  them,  only  to  find  that  four  men  armed  with  small  nl{^>ers 
were  carefully  picking  out  the  hollow-stem  weeds  and  cutting  them,  making 
an  exceedingly  slow  process.  He  remonstrated  with  them,  and  asked  why  they 
did  not  take  a  scythe  and  cut  all  the  weeds,  as  there  was  nothing  of  value  on 
the  piece  of  ground.  The  Government  **  experts  "  appeared  very  much  sliocked 
at  such  a  proposal,  and  explained  by  saying,  *'  If  we  did  that  we  should  destroy 
a  lot  of  weeds  which  do  not  have  hollow  stems,  and  our  instructions  are  to 
destroy  only  hollow-stem  weeds."  Mr.  Rich  figured  that  one  man  with  a  scythe^ 
in  less  than  half  a  day,  could  have  cleare<l  the  entire  piece,  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment with  its  "  expert "  labor  expended  fully  $50. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  not  the  way  the  work  is  done  at  all.  And 
they  have  a  way  of  calling  laborers  which  the  Government  sends  out 
"  experts."  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  best  class  of  labor  to  do  the 
work,  but  the  work  is  not  done  in  that  way  at  all,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  had  no  idea  it  was.  I  simply  wanted  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  article.  It  is  a  good  story,  whether  it  is  true  or 
not. 

Dr.  Howard.  Ever  since  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  the 
newspapers  have  made  fun  of  entouiolog^',  not  because  I  happened 
to  be  an  entomologist,  but  they  have  always  pictured  the  entomologist 
as  a  queer  person  with  a  butterfly  net  and  insects  pinned  to  his  hat. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  go  a  little  more  into  detail  about  the 
corn  borer.  This  is  quite  interesting.  Do  you  have  hope  of  ever 
exterminating  it? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  fear  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  can  restrict  it? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  activities  are  being  confined  to  the  restrict- 
ing it  ? 
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Dr.  Howard.  In  addition  to  this  scouting  work,  to  determine  ex- 
actly where  it  is,  we  have  got  this  large  experimental  control  area  of 
over  25,000  acres  of  land  to  see  what  we  can  do  toward  extermination. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  suggested  that  the  other  States  quar- 
antine against  these  States  in  which  the  borer  prevails? 

Dr.  Howard.  A  number  of  States  are  about  to  quarantine  against 
the  infested  sections. 

The  Chairman.  You  say,  about ;  have  they  taken  any  action  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Walton.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Illinois, 
Vermont,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Florida  have  all  issued  quar- 
antines against  them.  Other  States  are  about  to  do  so.  Our  State 
entomologists  and  State  commissioners  are  greatly  exercised  about  it 
and  are  bringing  pressure  on  the  legislatures  now  to  establish  quaran- 
tines against  the  mfested  regions. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  the  proper  way  of  doing  it? 

Dr.  Howard.  That  would  be  an  admirable  thing. 

The  Chairman.  That  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  the  State  au- 
thorities. 

Dr.  Howard.  They  feel  the  responsibility  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  taken  it  up  with  the  States? 

Dr.  Howard.  They  have  taken  it  up  themselves,  and  they  know  it 
is  a  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Lesher.  In  what  way  does  it  affect  the  com  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  destroys  the  ear  and  it  reduces  the  bearing  capacity 
of  the  stalk.  Those  ears  that  escape  the  borer  in  the  early  sum- 
mer afterwards  may  be  infested  by  the  second  generation  of  moths. 
They  reduce  the  corn  crop  to  a  very  serious  extent.  We  have  been 
advised  bj'  European  entomologists,  for  example,  that  some  years 
ago  in  portions  of  Hungary  the  com  crop  was  reduced  75  per  cent 
in  one  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  the  com  is  shipped  in  the  ear, 
is  the  insect  easily  hidden  ?  , 

Dr.  Howard.  It  may  be  quite  concealed.  It  may  be  in  the  interior, 
in  the  stalk,  or  in  the  cob,  between  the  grains. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  the  crops  destroyed  in  the 
areas  which  are  infested  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  different  kinds  of  com  seem  to  be  differently 
affected. 

We  have  seen  some  crops  of  sweet  com,  in  limited  areas  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  were  almost  totally  destroyed.  We  have  seen  no 
destruction  of  field  com  of  more  than  10  per  cent  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Do  thev  just  damage  the  com  or  destroy  it  en- 
tirely ? 

Dr.  Howard.  They  reduce  the  general  yield  of  com  from  5  to  10 
per  cent 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  isn't  much  shipment  of  corn- 
stalks from  one  locality  to  another,  is  there? 

Dr.  Howard.  Not  much ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  sweet  com  were  destroyed  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  In  the  regions  which  are  most  infested  they  have 
appeared  in  small  garden  patches,  as  a  rule,  but  in  some  truck 
regions  possibly  three-fourths  of  an  acre. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  it  operate  something  like  the  chinch  bug  in 
destroying  the  crops  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  No;  it  goes  through  the  field.  There  may  be  here 
and  there  stalks  that  are  not  attacked,  and  then  again  it  may  be 
that  every  stalk  is  attacked. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  it  anything  like  the  wheat  moth? 

Dr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  different  insect.  It  works  only  on 
the  stalk  and  in  the  ear.  It  does  not  feed  in  the  grain  like  the  wheat 
moth. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  that  $500,000  will  be 
adequate? 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  the  best  judgment  of  the  experts  of  the  de- 
partment at  the  present  time. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  the  lowest  amount  that  you  could  get 
along  with  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  do  with  any  less. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  a  part  of  the  money 
should  be  made  available  before  the  close  oi  the  present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Harrison.  At  least  half  of  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  will  leave  $250,000  for  the 
reat  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Howard,  that  will  leave  $250,000  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
We  do  this  work  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn.  That  is  the 
reason  we  have  to  have  the  money  before  the  first  of  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  that  the  $250,000  that  you  now  have 
appropriated  has  practically  been  exhausted.  This  bill  will  prob- 
ably not  pass  and  become  a  law  before  March.  During  what  time  of 
the  year  do  you  do  this  work? 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  just  at  present  but  to 
continue  our  investigations  and  our  scouting  work,  and  we  will  have 
enough  money  left  for  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  the  States  made  any  appro- 
priations for  work  along  this  line  in  cooperation  with  you  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  when  they 
found  our  bill  could  not  pass  last  March,  made  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  and  turned  it  over  to  the  bureau,  and  we  worked  with  Massa- 
chusetts. Finally,  the  State  of  New  York  made  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  States  did  that  when  they 
learned  that  the  bill  was  not  going  to  pass.  If  the  money  had  come 
forward  from  the  Government  they  would  not  have  done  anything. 

Dr.  Howard.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  I  should  have  explained  that  their 
bills  for  appropriations  were  introduced  for  days  before  it  became 
evident  that  our  appropriation  would  fail.  They  would  have  passed 
their  bills  anyway.    I  did  not  mean  to  create  that  impression. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  was  $100,000  appropriated 
by  the  State  of  New  York? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  Massachusetts  appropriation  was  expended  abso- 
lutely by  us.  New  York  expended  hers  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  in  consultation  with  us.  They  did  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work.    They  bad  a  pay  roU  as  high  as  $12,000  a  week  at  one  tima 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  How  about  the  outi)reak  in  In- 
diana? 
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Dr.  Howard.  There  isn't  any  outbreak  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Did  you  not  make  some  investiga- 
tions out  there  when  the  scare  first  started  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  have  investigated  the  matter  in  every  locality 
where  this  shipment  of  broom  corn  was  supposed  to  have  reached, 
but  in  many  places  no  infestation  has  been  discovered.  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  are  the  original  outbreaks. 

Mr.  McLaughli j^  of  Michi^n.  How  far  do  these  moths  fly  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  They  fly  at  night,  and  I  do  not  know  the  exact  dis- 
tance. 

Mr.  Walton.  The  longest  single  flight  observed  was  about  600 
yards  at  a  time,  but  they  make  repeated  flights,  of  course. 

Dr.  Howard.  Of  course,  they  light  on  vehicles,  and  in  that  way 
they  will  be  carried  a  considerable  distance.  They  would  be  at- 
tracted by  the  light  in  trains  and  be  carried  by  the  train  for  some 
distance. 

Mr.  RuBET.  I  thought  we  had  some  means  of  protecting  the  Gov- 
ernment from  importations  of  infested  trees  and  plants.  How  were 
these  things  brought  inf 

Dr.  Howard.  We  have  a  Federal  law  which  is  being  very  care- 
fully inforced. 

Mr.  RuBET.  How  did  that  shipment  get  past  it  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  was  made  in  1910,  two  years  before  the  quaran- 
tine law  was  passed.    The  quarantine  law  was  passed  in  1912. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Is  the  quarantine  law  such  now  as  to  prevent  any 
other  bugs  or  insects  from  getting  into  the  United  States  which 
will  cause  us  to  spend  so  much  money? 

Dr.  Howard.  They  issue  quarantines  from  time  to  time,  if  a  Euro- 
pean pest  is  found  attacking  the  crops,  which  provides  that  those 
crops  shall  not  be  shipped  to  this  country.  We  have  done  that  a 
number  of  times.  I  think  this  country  is  better  protected  than 
almost  any  other  country  in  the  world.  At  the  same  tmie,  things  will 
slip  in.     ' 

Mr.  McIj-4ughlin  of  Michigan.  What  means  do  you  use  to  learn 
of  the  bugs  that  are  prevalent,  so  that  you  may  be  prepared  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  from  them,  from  any  other  countries? 

Dr.  Howard.  There  are  economic  entomolo^sts  all  over  the  world 
who  study  these  things.  We  correspond  with  those  people  con- 
stantly. The  economic  entomologists  are  the  most  mutually  helpful 
men  that  you  can  imagine.  They  forward  their  publications  to  one 
another,  and  whenever  they  find  a  new  pest  we  know  about  it,  and 
in  that  way  we  get  the  information. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  success  have  they  had  with 
fighting  this  com  borer  in  Europe? 

Dr.  Howard.  They  have  had  comparatively  little  success.  The 
point  is  this,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  that  they  grow  com  to  a  relatively 
slight  extent  over  there.  Com  is  grown  in  some  few  places.  It  is 
used  for  cattle  food,  but  only  to  a  comparatively  slight  extent  as 
human  food.  They  raise  some  in  southern  France,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Hungary.  In  Transylvania  there  is  a  considerable  area  of  com, 
and  there  is  some  produced  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Russia.  It 
is  not  so  important  a  crop  as  in  America,  and  the  com  borer  hasn't 
made  as  much  of  a  stir  over  there  as  here,  where  we  grow  such  an 
enormous  acreage  of  com  and  where  we  use  it  to  such  an  extent. 
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They  have  studied  the  insect  to  some  extent  in  Russia.  They 
studied  it  there  before  the  war.  The  remedies  which  they  advised 
are  the  ones  that  we  are  trying  in  Massachusetts,  upon  which  we 
have  greatly  elaborated. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  the  insect  prevail  in  each 
area  where  com  is  grown  in  Europe? 

Dr.  Howard.  Wherever  corn  is  grown  this  insect  usually  is  found ; 
but,  again,  th%  insect  is  found  in  regions  where  no.  com  is  grown. 
For  example,  a  report  has  just  come  froin  Brussels.  Some  entomolo- 
gists began  to  look  around  in  the  field  and  found  this  insect  in 
weeds  near  Brussels.  It  had  not  been  known  to  exist  there  before, 
but  probably  has  been  there  all  the  time. 

The  next  item  under  which  we  ask  an  increase  is  item  35,  "  For  in- 
vestigations of  insects  affecting  southern  field  crops,  including  insects 
affecting  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar  cane,  etc."  The  increase  here  is 
$78,000,  of  which  $70,000  is  to  be  applied  to  experimental  work  with 
our  recently  discovered  system  of  destroying  the  boll  weevil.  In 
1915  experiments  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Delta  region  of  Louisiana 
showed  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good  method  of  poisoning  the 
boll  weevil  at  a  comparatively  small  price  which  will  work  in  that 
region.  We  did  not  make  public  the  results  of  that  work  at  once,  but. 
continued  to  increase  the  size  of  our  experiments  until  now  we  find 
that  it  can  be  successfullv  used  at  a  great  saving  of  cotton  on  a  lar^ 
scale.  The  conditions  or  growing  cotton  in  the  Delta  region  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  are  different  from  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
other  pjarts  of  the  cotton  belt,  however,  and,  encouraged  bv  what  we 
have  given  out  this  year  about  the  success  in  this  particular  region, 
planters  have  already  contracted  for  over  20,000,000  pounds  of  arse- 
nate of  lime  and  are  going  to  work,  probably  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  some,  in  applying  the  same  methods  under  different  condi- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  cotton  belt. 

We  desire  now  to  experiment  in  parts  of  the  cotton  belt  where  con- 
ditions differ  from  those  in  the  Mississippi  Delta.  At  each  of  those 
points  we  want  to  spend  about  $5,000  in  experiments  on  variations 
of  the  methods  of  this  poisoning  that  will  be  necessary.  The  methods 
consists  of  dusting  the  cotton,  under  conditions  of  moisture  where 
possible  with  arsenate  of  lime,  which  is  a  very  dry  and  very  flocculent 
arsenical  poison,  which  adheres  to  the  leaves,  and  catches  the  weevils 
when  they  come  to  suck  up  the  moisture  on  the  leaves.  Although  our 
success  has  been  very  great  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  we  fear  that  it 
will  not  be  as  great  a  success  elsewhere  if  done  in  the  same  way.  We 
want  to  study  the  different  conditions  and  contrast  the  methods  in 
other  parts  of  the  cotton  belt.  Only  this  last  summer  the  State  En- 
tomologist of  Alabama,  one  of  our  former  assistants,  has  tried  it  out 
experimentally  on  a  cotton  plantation  of  210  acres  near  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.  He  kept  60  acres  untouched  and  poisoned  150  acres,  and 
the  result  was  a  saving  to  the  amount  of  over  $9,000,  which  shows 
that  a  trained  man  can  apply  this  remedy  successfully  in  an  adjoin- 
ing State,  although  under  somewhat  similar  conditions,  because  it 
was  also  there  in  a  river  bottom.  We  wish  to  perfect  this  method  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  average  planter  can  follow  directions,  wher- 
ever he  may  be,  and  get  equally  good  results. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  was  not  a  very  good  result, 
was  it ;  a  saving  of  only  $9,000  ? 
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Dr.  Howard.  That  was  the  result  of  the  first  attempt.  Of  course, 
we  can  do  much  better  than  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  large  an  area  was  it,  150 
acres  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes ;  150  acres. 

Better  results  have  been  obtained  imder  the  direction  of  our  own 
men  in  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands.  For  instance,  on  Senator 
Ransdcll's  plantation  he  has  successfully^  used  this  method,  with  a 
very  great  saving.  The  method  of  applying  the  poison  is  something 
we  have  got  to  do  more  work  on.  We  are  perfecting  dusting  ma- 
chines, in  cooperation  with  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  we  expect  to  use  probably  $16,000  this  coming  year  on 
the  perfecting  of  those  machines. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  are  you  cooperating  with  the 
Bui-eau  of  Public  Roads? 

Dr.  Howard.  Because  there  are  mechanical  engineers  connected 
with  that  bureau  who  can  be  used  for  that  purpose  without  additional 
expense.  This  is  the  easiest  way  for  us  to  get  the  services  of  me- 
chanical engineers  to  help  us,  and  one  of  their  men,  Mr.  Taylor, 
has  made  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  these 
machines  that  are  very  valuable  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  some  prospect  of  exterminating  the  boll 
weevil? 

Dr.  Howard.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  prospect  of  extermi- 
nating them,  but  there  is  the  possibility  of  killing  so  many  of  them 
that  all  that  are  left  will  be  aole  to  do  very  little  damage. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  new  method  eventually  exterminate 
all  of  them  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  doubt  it  very  much.    It  might  possibly  do  so. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  pink  boll- 
worm  and  the  boll  weevil? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  boll  weevil  is  an  insect  that  came  to  us  through 
importations  of  cotton  from  Mexico  more  than  20  years  a^.  It 
in  a  hard-backed  weevil.  The  pink  boUworm  is  an  insect  which  has 
spread  all  over  the  world  from  importations  of  Egyptian  cotton, 
and  is  the  larva  of  a  moth. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  what  I  thought.  The  pink  boUworm 
^  an  entirely  different  insect. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  boll  weevil  and  the  pink  boU- 
worm are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  pink  boll  worm  develops  into  an  insect  that 
flies,  does  it? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  it  flies;  it  becomes  a  little  moth. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Where  did  that  come  from? 

Dr.  Howard.  That  insect  was  brought  into  Mexico  on  Egyptian 
cotton  a  number  of  years  ago.  We  have  tried  to  keep  it  out  of  thin 
country;  some  got  in,  but  we  have  practically  annihilated  it  under 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  of  this  $78,000  asked  for  will  be  used  for 
further  experimentation  as  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  uses 
of  the  recently  discovered  cotton  boll  weevil  remedy.  We  expect 
to  spend  $16,000  in  the  further  perfection  of  machinery.  That  makes 
$66,000.  The  other  $4,000  will  be  spent  for  the  compensation  of 
travelinjr  inspectors,  and  so  on. 
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The  remaining  $8,000  we  wish  to  devote  to  further  perfection  of  our 
field  experimentation  work  on  tobacco  insects.  Memoers  of  Congress 
from  the  tobacco  regions  have  repeatedly  urged  an  increase  of  this 
appropriation  for  demonstration  work  and  for  experimental  work 
on  a  larger  scale. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  spraying  of  cotton,  I  sup- 
pose, will  reach  the  point  that  has  been  reached  in  the  spraying  of 
fruit  trees,  and  so  on,  in  other  States  where  the  people  do  it  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  Howard.  They  will  be  obliged  to  do  it  if  they  wish  to  raise 
cotton. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  Unle,ss  the  Government  does  it  for 
them. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  Government  is  not  going  to  do  it  for  them,  but 
to  tell  them  how  to  do  it ;  that  is  all. 

There  are  no  increases  asked  for  under  item  36,  "  For  investiga- 
tions of  insects  affecting  forests." 

The  Chairman.  You  might  state  tHe  character  of  the  work  done 
under  that. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  the  general  study  of  insects  affecting  forests. 
A  large  part  of  this  sum  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  insects  affecting 
the  great  pine  forests  of  the  West.  We  are  now  able  to  gve  advice 
to  timber  growers,  and  we  are  consulted  by  the  Forest  Service  all 
the  time  on  these  questions. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  Forest  Service  has  requested  an  appropriation  to 
combat  insect  infestations  in  the  forests.  Youi*  work  is  to  find  the 
insects,  and  then  they  go  to  work  to  destroy  them ;  is  that  it  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  They  follow  our  methods.  We  tell  them  how  to  do 
it;  that  is  all,  sir. 

Under  the  next  item,  37^  ^  For  investigations  of  insects  affecting 
truck  crops,"  etc.,  and  "  insects  affecting  stored  products,"  there  is  a 
large  sum  of  money  being  expended  for  the  sweet  potato  weevil, 
which  has  been  discussed  tefore  this  conmiittee  before.  No  increase 
is  asked  for  this  item,  but  I  would  like  to  show  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  a  map  of  the  present  distribution  of  the  sweet  potato 
weevil  and  to  give  a  orief  report  of  progress. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  of  this  money  was 
-si)ent  for  this  sweet  potato  weevil  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  $70,000 ;  and  we  wish  to  spend  $70,000  more.  The 
sweet  potato  weevil  is  an  insect  which  in  recent  years  has  been  very 
much  on  the  increase. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  Does  this  map  indicate  where  you  have  done  the 
work? 

Dr.  Howard.  This  shows  where  the  insect  occurred. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Have  you  been  able  to  eliminate  it  from  that  terri- 
tory ? 

Dr.  Howard.  From  certain  parts  of  it.  It  is  not  a  difficult  insect 
to  handle,  now  that  we  have  studied  its  life  history  and  understand 
it  pretty  well.  It  is  spread  through  the  slips  and  draws  which  are 
used  for  propagation,  and  the  States  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Geor^a, 
and  Mississippi  have  passed  legislation  preventing  the  introduction 
of  slips  or  draws  from  infested  regions.  These  slips  and  draws 
carry  the  weevil,  and  these  things  have  been  brought  from  regions 
where  the  insect  occurred  to  regions  where  it  should  not  occur. 
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Louisiana  has  also  passed  a  law,  which  has  not  been  effective  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  enforced ;  but  Texas  has  passed  no  legislation 
whatever. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  long  ago  did  you  make  this 
request  for  legislation  on  the  matter? 

Dr.  Howard.  Of  the  States? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Dr.  Howard.  Two  years  ago,  I  think. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Louisiana  is  the  only  one  that 
complied? 

Dr.  Howard.  No;  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi 
have  passed  laws  and  are  enforcing  the  laws.  Louisiana  has  passed 
a  law  but  is  not  enforcing  it.  Texas  has  not  yet  passed  such  a  law. 
Our  men  have  been  scouting  all  this  territory  to  find  where  the 
insect  occurs.  They  have  located  all  these  pomts  that  you  see  on 
that  map,  and  now  they  are  going  into  each  individual  place  and 
getting  the  farmers  to  destrov  the  infested  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
fields,  and  to  destroy  all  of  tte  plants,  and  then  to  get  their  new 
slips  and  cuttings  for  the  next  crop  from  regions  where  the  insect 
does  not  occur. 

Some  experiments  with  poisons  have  been  made  in  Texas,  but  they 
have  not  proved  perfectly  effective.  In  all  these  regions  in  the  ter- 
ritory where  the  sweet  potato  is  the  only  food  plant,  we  have  been 
able  to  greatly  reduce  tne  area  and  to  wipe  out  the  insect  on  farm 
after  farm. 

In  Florida  the  problem  is  complicated,  because  there  are  wild 
food  plants  of  the  insect  there  on  which  it  feeds.  There  is  nothing 
to  do  there  but  get  the  people  to  destroy  these  wild  food  plants. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  is  the  weevil  carried? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  carried  on  slips  and  draws  that  are  used  for 
planting  in  the  spring;  and  it  also  flies.  It  is  a  small  beetle;  it  looks 
more  like  an  ant  than  a  beetle,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  fly 
for  a  mile  or  two. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  Texa^s  is  not  doing  anjrthing,  it 
had  better  be  left  to  itself,  had  it  not? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Doctor,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  wheat  moths 
and  weevils. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  matter  is  pretty  well  understood,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son. We  haven't  gone  into  that  ourselves  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  only  two  States  that  seem  to  be  suffering  any  damage,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  each  of  those  States  have  verj'  competent 
entomologists.  Dr.  Headlee,  in  your  State,,  and  Prof.  Sanders. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  they  are  going  farther  West  all  of  the  time; 
they  are  spreading.  If  they  keep  spreading,  they  might  threaten 
the  entire  United  States? 

Dr.  Howard.  Isn't  it  possible  for  the  farmers  to  thrash  their 
wheat  earlier  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Everybodv  can't  thrash  their  wheat  earlier. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  wheat  that  has  been  affected,  and  here  is  another 
sample  of  good  wheat.  When  this  wheat  was  brought  in,  this  in- 
fected wheat  was  just  as  good  in  appeai-ance  as  this  other  wheat. 
This  wheat  is  commg  in  now,  and  we  do  not  buy  it.  We  can  not 
use  it  for  making  flour.    We  can  use  it  onlv  for  chicken  feed  and 
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things  of  that  kind.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Government  ought 
to  do  something  to  check  its  spread.  I  do  not  know  whether  any- 
thing can  be  done,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  something  might  be  done. 
This  weevil  looks  a  little  bit  like  the  pink  l)oll  weevil. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  pink  boUworm 
belongs  to. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  very  seriously  affecting  the  wheat  growers 
in  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  liable  to  get  all  over  the  country.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  considered. 

Dr.  Howard.  We  are  not  estimating  for  investigations  of  this  in- 
sect. The  men  in  New  Jersey  are  perfectly  competent  to  handle  it, 
and,  after  all,  this  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whetner  the  farmers  can 
thrash  their  wheat  before  it  is  stored. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Before? 

Dr.  Howard.  In  most  of  this  section,  after  the  wiieat  is  harvested 
it  is  stored.    I  will  ask  Mr.  Back  to  discuss  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Back. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  A.  BACK,  IN  CHABOE  OF  STOBED  PBODUCT 
INSECT  INVESTIGATIONS,  BXTBEAU  OF  ENTOMOLOOT,  DEFABT- 
HENT  OF  AOBICXn[iTTrBE. 

Mr.  Back.  Just  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  cut  and  shocked,  sometimes 
a  little  earlier,  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  wheat  in  the  sliocks,  and  then 
the  moths  hatch  and  eat  into  the  grain  and  do  damage  by  devouring 
the  interior  of  the  kernel. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  Then  the  wheat  isn't  ruined  at 
the  time  it  is  cut? 

Mr.  Back.  Sometimes  the  moth  will  attack  the  ripened  wheat 
standing  in  the  field,  but  the  great  damage  comes,  of  course,  after  the 
wheat  has  been  cut  and  stacked  in  the  barn,  provided  it  is  not 
thrashed  at  once.  This  insect  will  breed  in  the  bins  in  the  bams. 
Storing  in  the  barns  without  threshing  make  it  possible  for  the  moths 
to  get  into  the  wheat  much  more  easily. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  of  no  way  of  exterminating  it? 

Mr.  Back.  Yes,  sir;  if  wheat  is  threshed  immediateh',  or  very  soon 
after  it  is  harvested,  there  is  very  little  danger. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  exterminate  the  flies. 

Mr.  Back.  Threshing  and  storing  in  bins  does  not  exterminate  the 
flie>^,  because  usually  a  few  moths  will  be  found  feeding  on  top 
kernels  of  the  granaries  after  the  wheat  has  been  stored. 

The  Chairman.  In  time,  thev  will  starve? 

Mr.  Back.  Probably  not  entirely,  because  they  are  able  to  feed  on 
a  few  grains  that  are  to  be  found  here  and  there,  and  very  few  farm- 
ers ever  clean  out  their  bins  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  suggest  anything? 

Mr.  Back.  As  Dr.  Howard  says,  they  may  threvsh  their  grain  and 
store  it  in  bins.    Grain  so  stored  can  be  fumigated  to  prevent  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Would  an  appropriation  be  necessary  for  that? 

Mr.  Back.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  can  fill  that  box  up  with  wheat  and  close  it 
tight,  and  they  will  hatch  out? 

Mr.  Back.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  because  the  eggs  w^ere  in  the  kernels 
when  the  wheat  was  put  in  the  box. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Don't  you  tliink  that  the  eggs  were  laid  at  some 
time  after  the  wheat  was  put  in  the  box  ? 

Mr.  Back.  No,  sir ;  not  the  eggs  causing  the  original  infestation. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  did  they  get  inside  of  the  kernels? 

Mr.  Back.  Suppose  you  put  a  handful  of  wheat  in  that  box  [in- 
dicating] .    There  may  be  one  kernel  in  there  that  is  infested. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  With  eggs? 

Mr.  Back.  With  eggs,  yes,  sir;  the  others  may  be  all  riglit  when 
they  are  put  in  the  box.  Then,  after  those  eggs  hatch  out  and  the  in- 
sect goes  through  its  life  cycle,  the  moths  will  lay  new  eggs  on  the 
other  kernels,  so  that  by  spring,  when  you  open  the  box  and  expect 
to  find  a  perfect  lot  of  grain,  you  will  find  that  the  original  insects 
have  multiplied  in  the  dry  grain  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have 
practically  destroyed  ever}'  kernel. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
outside  and  get  in  the  grain  ? 

Mr.  Back.  Yes,  sir;  every  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  that  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  outside 
and  get  in  the  grain  ? 

Mr.  Back.  No  ;  the  eggs  hatch  first. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Back. 

STAIEHEHT  OF  DE.  L.  0.  HOWARD,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BXmEAU  OF 
ENTOMOLOOT,  DEFABTHENT  OF  AOBICXn[iTTrBE— Continued. 

Dr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  this  insect  has  been  known  in  this 
country  for  120  years.  It  must  have  been  introduced  by  some  of  the 
colonists  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  has  been  known  over  a 
considerable  section  of  the  country,  over  the  eastern  section,  but  it 
has  been  only  during  the  past  few  years  that  it  has  damaged  wheat 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  these  two  States.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  great  danger  of  it  spreading. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  spreading  all  the  time.  It  is  going  farther 
and  farther.  It  is  over  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  getting  up  around 
Lancaster,  away  up  there.  We  don't  buy  this  wheat.  We  have  abso- 
lutely abandoned  the  use  of  it  for  flour  and  use  it  only  for  chicken 
feed. 

Dr.  Howard.  It  seems  as  if  the  farmers  could  thrash  their  wfieat 
a  little  earlier. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  All  of  them  can  not  get  their  wheat  thrashed 
at  once ;  it  is  impossible. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  took  a  trip  over  your  State  last  summer  with  Dr. 
Headlee.  He  told  me  he  had  issued  publications  telling  the  farmers 
of  New  Jersey  how  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  seen  the  way  that  the 
bugs  attack  the  field  peas,  haven't  you?  Dr.  Howard,  of  course, 
knows  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fly 
stings  the  pea  and  lays  its  eggs  on  the  inside,  and  then  the  little  flies 
develop  in  there,  and  they  grow  inside  of  the  field  pea  to  be  about 
the  size  of  the  head  of  that  wooden  pin  [illustrating].  If  you  will 
take  the  pea  and  break  it  open,  on  the  inside  you  will  find  the  fly. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  same  way  with  the  wheat. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Except  that  the  gentleman  savs 
that  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  outside  of  the  wheat  and  hatch  on  the 
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outside,  and  that  the  insect  then  develops  and  digs  into  the  wheat — 
di^  its  way  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  are  you  making  under  item  38, 
"  for  investigations  and  demonstrations  in  bee  culture  "  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  very  well  covered  in  my  annual  report.  I 
had  expected  to  have  Dr.  Phillips  here  to  speak  to  you  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  progress? 

Dr.  Howard.  Very  good.  There  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  exportation  oi  honey  from  this  country,  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  production  of  honey,  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  largely  stimu- 
lated by  the  department  as  a  war  measure. 

The  Chairman.  Your  present  appropriation  will  be  enough? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  think  so.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made 
no  request  for  anything  further. 

There  are  no  more  increases,  Mr.  Chairman,  imtil  we  come  to 
item  39,  page  174,  "  for  investigations  of  insects  affecting  tropical 
and  subtropical  fruits,"  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  leave  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  increases  to  Mr.  Marlatt,  who  has  charge  of  that 
branch,  and  who  at  the  same  time  will  come  before  you  foT  the 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  of  which  he 
is  chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  those  propositions 
to  him. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  not  requests  been  made  of 
him,  and  perhaps  they  have  come  to  you  also,  from  some  of  the 
people  of  Texas  to  change  the  regulation  by  which  you  demand  that 
local  people  interested  shall  pay  for  fumigating  the  cars  in  connec- 
tion with  shipments  across  the  Mexican  border? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  want  the  Government  to 
bear  that  expense? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  considered  that? 

Dr.  Howard.  That  does  not  come  under  me,  but  under  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board. 

That  finishes  the  matters  for  the  bureau,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Dr.  Howard. 


morning  session. 

Thursday,  January  8,  1920. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  Dr.  Howard  was  before  the 
committee  he  suggested  that  the  consideration  of  item  No.  39,  on 
page  174,  and  item  No.  40,  on  page  175,  be  deferred  until  Mr.  Mar- 
latt could  be  here.  Mr.  Marlatt  is  here,  and  would  be  fflad  to  dis- 
cuss those  items  so  that  the  hearing  on  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
can  be  printed. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  C.  L.  MABLATT,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BTTREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AOEICTOTTJKE. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  items  relate  to  the  work  that 
the  Depaitment  of  Apiculture  is  doing  with  respect  to  citrus  and 
subtropical-fruit  insects. 
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Item  No.  39,  on  page  174,  is  *'  for  investigation  of  insects  affect- 
ing tropical  and  subtropical  fruits  including  the  orange,  lemon, 
grape  fruit,  mango,"  and  so  forth.  The  amount  of  the  estimate  is 
$24,500. 

Item  No.  40,  on  page  175,  is  "  for  investigations  and  control,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  of  the  Medi- 
terrean  and  other  fruit  flies."  The  amount  of  the  estimate  is 
$32^000. 

Item  No.  39  covei*s  the  insect  work  in  relation  to  the  big  citrus 
industry  of  Florida  and  California.  There  has  not  been  an  in- 
crease m  that  amount  for  some  8  or  10  yeai-s.  The  amount  has 
been  $16,500,  and  that  amount  has  been  practically  a  continuous 
one  without  an  increase  for  that  period. 

It  began  with  $21,500,  and  the  reduction  is  due  to  transfer  to  the 
statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  aj^  asking  for  an  increase  of  $8,000,  to  be 
divided  $5,000  to  the  work  in  California  and  $3,000  to  the  work  in 
Florida. 

While  this  is  one  of  the  smallest  appropriations  made  for  tlie 
department  it  covers  a  very  important  field  of  fruit  production, 
namely,  that  of  all  tropical  and  subtropical  fruits.  We  have  been 
goina  along  for  a  number  of  years  with  a  very  small  appropriation, 
but  tnere  is  now  a  very  large  need  for  an  increase  in  the  work,  and 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  undertake  impoitaht  and  necessary  work 
on  account  of  shortage  of  funds.  I  can,  perhaps,  best  expl-ain  the 
needs  by  enumerating  the  types  of  work  that  are  being  conducted 
under  this  appropriation. 

The  subtropical  cultures  in  California  covered  by  this  appropri- 
ation include  all  citrus  fruits,  such  as  the  orange,  lemon,  and  grape- 
fiuit,  and  also  the  fig,  olive,  and  guava,  and  the  rapidly  developmg 
date  industry  in  the  Coachella  Valley. 

In  connection  with  the  citrus  work,  one  of  the  important  continuing 
items  is  the  investigation  of  orchard  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas.  Within  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  an  entirely  new 
development  in  this  process,  namely,  in  the  employment  of  the  lique- 
fied gas  in  lieu  of  the  old  method  of  generating  the  gas  in  jars  under 
the  tented  trees.  The  gas  is  now  being  product  i;i  plants  and 
liquefied  and  carried  to  the  orchard  in  suitable  containers,  and  this 
new  form  of  use  has  resulted  in  much  simplifying  the  method  of 
fumigation.  The  manufacture,  handling,  and  utilization  of  this 
liquefied  gas  introduces  certain  new  risks  to  the  persons  engaged 
in  its  use  and  has  involved  the  working  out  of  new  tables  of  dosage 
with  respect  to  the  effect  on  the  insects  concerned  and  on  the  trees 
and  fruit.  The  working  out  of  these  needs  is  now  under  way  and 
the  citrus  interests  of  California  are  looking  to  this  department  to 
standardize  the  metliod  and  to  develop  proper  safeguards  both  with 
respect  to  the  operators  and  to  the  orchards  treated. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  California  citrus  work  is  the  study 
and  demonstration  work  which  is  being  conducted  with  respect  to 
certain  mealy  bugs.  This  work  involves  also  a  study  of  the  Argen- 
tine, and  which  has  now  thoroughly  invaded  all  the  California  citrus 
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districts.  This  ant  is  only  indirectly  of  importance  to  the  citrus  in- 
dustry, but  the  food  relations  which  it  maintains  with  these  mealy 
bugs  has  resulted  in  the  enormous  increase  of  the  mealy  bugs  in  citrus 
orchards  and  the  control  of  these  citrus  pests  is  dependent  entirely  on 
the  control  of  the  ant.  This  work  already  has  resulted  in  clearing 
the  ant  and  correspondingly  fhe  mealy  bugs  from  large  citrus  areas 
in  which  the  profitable  production  of  oranges  had  been  largely  de- 
stroyed by  the  combined  work  of  the  ants  and  mealy  bugs.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  continue  this  work  and  to  extend  it  until  the  mealy  bug  and 
ant  have  been  fully  brought  under  control  with  respect  to  the  areas 
invaded  in  southern  California. 

The  rapidly  developing  date  industry  in  the  Coachella  Valley  is 
retarded  for  the  present  by  two  important  scale  insects.  Funds  have 
never  been  available  to  properly  investigate  these  injects  as  a  basis 
for  control  measures.  It  is  apparent  that  such  control  measures  are 
possible  and  the  date  industry  may  even  be  freed  entirely  from  the 
presence  of  these  insects.  This  is  an  important  phase  of  the  Cali- 
fornia work.  It  has  been  begun  in  a  very  limited  way  and  this  work 
has  shown  what  undoubtedly  can  be  accomplished  if  we  have  fimds  to 
properly  develop  investigation  and  control  features. 

The  work  in  Florida  similarly  covers  all  the  subtropical  cultures 
developed  or  being  developed  in  that  State.  A  new  station  has  been 
recently  established  near  Miami  to  especially  study  the  insect  enemies 
of  the  avocado,  mango,  and  guava.  The  avocado  industry  is  one  of 
the  new  promising  fruit  developments  in  that  State  and  there  are 
several  insect  problems  of  importance  which  should  be  worked  out  in 
relation  to  this  fruit.  The  laboratory  which  has  already  been  estab- 
lished for  this  work  is  very  much  restricted  in  its  possibilities  of  use- 
fulness by  lack  of  funds. 

The  citrus  work  in  Florida  with  laboratory  headfiuarters  at  Or- 
lando has  been  in  operation  for  a  considerable  period.  It  is  rec- 
ognized as  being  of  tremendous  value  to  the  State  and  is  on  both 
an  investigational  and  demonstrational  basis.  The  indorsement  of 
the  work  of  this  laboratory  has  been  widespread  and  emphatic.  It 
has  had  no  enlargement  for  a  considerable  period  of  years  and 
should  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  at  least  of  another  agent  with 
funds  for  enlarging  the  extent  and  usefulness  of  the  project. 

As  an  associated  and  related  piece  of  work  of  very  considerable 
importance,  we  are  attempting  to  carry  out  under  this  appropriation 
also  an  investigation  of  the  insects  which  commonly  are  found  in 
greenhouse  and  hothouse  cultures — plants  most  of  which  are  tropical 
or  subtropical  in  nature.  This  really  involves  the  entire  ornamental 
growth  of  plants  under  glass  throughout  the  United  States,  an  in- 
dustry scarcely  second  even  to  the  outdoor  growth  of  ornamentals. 
No  systematic  effort  has  hitherto  been  made  to  study  the  insect 
enemies  of  such  cultures  of  ornamentals  under  glass,  and  there  is 
here  a  field  of  tremendous  usefulness  and  one  for  which  there  is  a 
wide  demand  for  work  and  information. 

We  are  attempting  to  do  all  of  this  work  on  an  appropriation  of 
$16,500,  and  have  not  asked  for  an  increase  up  to  now.  I  think  this 
is  almost  a  unique  case  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  an 
appropriation  of  this  kind  has  thus  run  along  without  an  increase. 
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and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  your  coiuinittee  will  see  fit  to  grant  the 
small  increase  that  is  I'equested. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  to  standardize  the 
methods  of  fumigating  orange  orcnards  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  have  been  cooperating  with  the  makers  of  this 
gas  to  determine  the  reasons  for  its  occasional  explosive  qualities, 
and  to  eliminate  this  risk.    That  is  really  a  matter  of  production, 

f)uritv,  and  proper  containers,  and  that  phase  of  the  work  has  been 
ar^ely  completed.  I  think  we  have  the  gas  now  on  a  fairly  safe 
basis  in  these  respects.  What  we  are  now  attempting  to  standardize 
is  the  use  side — ^tne  orchard  side. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  investigating  its  use? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  are  now  working  on  the  orchard  side,  to  de- 
termine the  best  method  of  using  the  gas,  the  strengths  to  use,  and 
working  out  tables  which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  fumiga- 
tors  for  practical  work. 

This  increase,  therefore,  of  $5,000  for  California,  and  $3,000  for 
Florida,  will  enable  us  to  go  on  with  the  work  which  we  are  now 
doing,  and  which  we  have  undertaken  during  the  last  two  years.  It, 
however,  is  a  very  modest  increase,  considering  the  importance  of 
the  tropical  and  subtropical  fruit  subject. 

The  next  item.  No.  40,  is  "  For  investigation  and  control,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  other  fruit  flies.''    The  amount  estimated  is  $32,000. 

This  appropriation  has  been  running  along  for  eight  years  or  more 
without  an  increase,  and  no  increase  is  now  asked.  This  appropria- 
tion is  in  large  part  for  the  administration  of  the  fruit-fly  quarantine. 
A  quarantine  is  in  force  against  certain  fruits  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  prohibiting  the  importation  of  such  fruit  into  the  United 
States  as  is  affected  by  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  and  by  the  melon 
fly,  thus  guarding  against  the  spread  of  these  pests.  These  insects 
are  widespread  throughout  the  islands,  but  as  yet  have  not  gotten 
a  foothold  in  North  America,  so  far  as  we  know.  This  fund  is  used 
for  the  administration  of  this  quarantine  and  the  inspecting  of  cer- 
tain fruits  the  exportation  of  which  to  the  United  States  is  per- 
mitted. These  are  chiefly  pineapples  and  coconuts.  This  appro- 
priation also  covers  research  and  control  work  which  is  done  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  respect  to  these  insects.  In  addition  it 
supports  the  investigations  and  inspections  of  fruit  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  other  countries  where  the  fruit  fly  is  known 
to  exist.  It  covers  also  the  fruit-fly  investigations  which  we  are 
conducting  in  the  countries  more  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
United  States;  i.  e.,  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Central  and  South 
American  countries,  including  the  Canal  Zone.  The  information 
thus  obtained  is  needed  to  determine  what  measures  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  entry  of  these  pests  or  other  similar  fruit  flies  into  this 
country. 

No  increase  is  asked  for  this  work.  The  appropriation  is  now 
fully  used  and  should  be  continued. 

Item  No.  41  is  "  for  conducting  investigations  and  study  of  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  pest  known  as  the  camphor  thrips,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  methods  of  control  and  applying  methods  of 
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eradication  or  control  already  discovered."  The  amount  estimated 
is  $5,000. 

This  work  was  provided  for  under  a  special  appropriation  in- 
serted in  the  bill  carrying  the  current  appropriations  for  the  depart- 
ment. It  is  for  work  which  was  specially  requested  by  the  interests 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  camphor  industry  in  Florida, 
Camphor  is  a  very  essential  drug  and  there  has  been  a  great  short- 
age of  it,  and  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Florida  was  being 
seriously  threatened  by  an  insect — a  species  of  thrip 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  camphor  thrip  a  new  pests 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  may  be  a  new  pest,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
it  is  a  native  insect  of  Florida  which  has  found  camphor  a  favor- 
able and  likable  food. 

We  have,  with  this  small  appropriation  of  $5,000,  started  to  in- 
vestigate this  insect  and  the  means  of  controlling  it.  This  work  is 
only  beginning.  This  appropriation  was  not  available  until  last 
July.    We  are  not  asking  for  any  increase  in  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  that  item  be  merged  with  some  of  these 
other  items  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  There  is  no  objection  to  merging  it  with  the  first 
item;  for  the  investigation  of  insects  affecting  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical fruit. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  mean  to  combine  items  41  and  39? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  only  advantage  of  having  a  separate  item  is 
that  it  indicates  a  definite  allowance  of  $5,000  for  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  that  would  be  the  point  of  view  of 
the  people  particularly  interested  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  And  they  know  that  they  have  got  so  much  money 
tjo  do  that  work.  It  would  not  affect  the  work  at  all  to  consolidate 
the  items. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  with  that  statement  showing  that  the 
money  is  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  it  would  be  satisfactory.  As  I 
recalf,  this  was  put  in  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  conferees  last  year. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  was  put  in  by  the  Senate,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  were  assured  that  the  money  would  be 
spent  for  that  purpose,  I  think  it  would  be  satisfactoiy.  Would  that 
be  satisfactory  to  the  department? 

Mr.  Marjlatt.  Quite  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  concludes  the  subject  of  these  items  belonging 
to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Dr.  Marlatt. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  have  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  work,  which 
covers  a  good  deal  more  ground. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  take  that  up  after  recess. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  reoes^ 
until  a.l5  p.  m.) 
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MoBNiNG  Session. 

Friday,  January  9,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you  on  the  item  for  the 
eradication  of  the  screw  worm,  Mr.  Hudspeth. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOV.  C.  B.  HUDSPETH,  A  BEPSESENTATIVE  IN 

CONOBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  want  to  take  up  another  matter  from  the  live- 
stock standpoint  which  I  did  not  get  to  present  to  the  House  Agri- 
cultural Committee  at  the  last  session  but  did  present  to  the  Senate 
Committee.  I  am  executive  committeeman  and  also  attorney  of  one 
of  the  cattle  raisers'  associations  in  Texas.  Texas  is  a  great  cattle- 
producing  country.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  have  in  other 
States  what  is  known  as  the  screw  worm.  Do  you  have  the  screw 
worm  in  Alabama,  Mr.  Heflin  ? 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  We  have  in  Texas,  the  agricultural  reports  there 
show,  what  is  called  the  screw  worm,  and  last  year  it  destroyed  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  live  stock. 

I  will  explain  to  you  what  it  is  as  a  cow  man.  If  any  kind  of  a 
little  sore  appears  on  the  cow,  a  fly  known  as  the  blow  fly  lays  its  eggs 
in  that  sore  and  hatches  a  worm,  and  that  worm  bores  into  the  very 
vitals  of  that  animal,  and  does  it  very  quickly. 

We  are  raising  now  in  Texas  the  high-grade  Hereford  and  Dur- 
ham cattle.  This  worm,  as  I  stated,  kills  $1,000,000  worth  of  live 
stock.  The  Agricultural  Department  made  an  investigation  and  put 
a  man  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  last  year.  He  went  over  the  country  and  ais- 
covered  a  method  of  destroving  the  fly.  The  fly  hibernates  in  a  car- 
cass and  stays  there,  and  millions  of  maggots  are  produced  from  one 
fly.  You  made  an  appropriation  which  trie  Agricultural  Department 
expended  last  year  with  the  aid  of  this  one  man,  amounting  to  $40,- 
000,  which,  of  course,  is  a  veiy  small  sum ;  but  he  educated  the  ranch- 
man and  the  cowman  to  destroy  this  fly  by  burning  up  these  car- 
casses and  also  by  scattering  medicine  over  the  range  that  kills  the 
fly.  Senator  Kendrick,  of  VVyoming,  thoroughly  understands  the 
proposition.  I  explained  it  to  him  and  he  said,  "  Xes;  I  know  what 
they  are  doing  because  I  have  seen  them  do  it." 

Gentlemen,  Texas  is  a  small  part  of  this  country,  but.  I  take  it, 
similar  conditions  would  prevail  in  the  southern  part  of  Florida  and 
Arkansas.  Texas  produces  more  cattle  than  any  other  State  in  tbff 
Union  and,  of  course,  we  are  only  asking  our  portion. 

It  has  been  a  great  work.  The  man  whom  they  sent  there  has 
done  a  ^"eat  work  toward  the  eradication  of  this  blowfly  that  pro- 
duces this  screw  worm. 

Mr.  Tkhner.  How  does  he  eradicate  the  blowfly? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  As  I  understand  it,  they  sprinkle  over  tlie  range 
a  certain  kind  of  poison,  and  when  the  fly  alights  on  it,  it  kills  him. 
They  put  it  on  possibly  in  little  pots  or  something  of  the  kind.  They 
also  put  it  in  tne  carcass  of  a  dead  animal,  where  cattle  will  congre- 
gate. 
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Mr.  TiNCHER.  We  have  got  not  only  the  blowfly  but  also  the  screw 
worm. 

Mr.  HunsPETH.  The  blowfly  produces  the  screw  womi. 

Mr.  TiNCHEK.  We  have  only  got  the  screw  worm  where  we  dehorn. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Where  there  is  a  little  spot  of  blood  the  fly  will 
alight.  In  the  old  days  the  cow  punchers  carried  a  medicine  bottle 
and  wherever  we  saw  one  of  those  animals  had  worms  we  lassoed  him 
and  threw  him  down  and  doctored  him.  But  that  is  very  dangerous 
to  the  men  and  it  is  also  very  detrimental  to  these  high-grade  cattle 
we  are  raising  down  there.  Hence,  if  a  method  can  be  established 
(and  the  Agricultural  Department  claims  they  can  eradicate  this 
blowfly  and  saved  $1,000,000  worth  of  property  to  the  State  with 
the  small  expenditure  of  $25,000  or  $30,000),  it  strikes  me,  gentle- 
men, that  it  IS  the  part  of  good  business  and  economy  on  the  part  of 
this  committee  to  make  an  appropriation  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  The  department  is  doing  some  of  that  work  now^ 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir*  the  Senate  Committee  gave  us  last  year 
$25,000,  but,  of  course,  everything  was  compromised  and  it  was  cut 
down  to  $10,000,  which  was  wholly  insuflScient  to  do  very  much  work. 
As  the  representative  of  those  people  down  there,  I  am  just  present- 
ing these  matters  to  you  for  your  consideration.  I  represent  the  en- 
tire western  part  of  the  State,  which  is  this  live  stock  growing  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  old  specific  method  of  chloroforming  was  the 
only  way  in  the  brush  country.  If  the  worms  were  discovered  very 
early  you  could  save  the  animal,  but  generally  they  were  discovered 
too  late.  This  worm  will  bore  into  the  vitals  in  a  few  days.  It  wiU 
screw  into  the  vitals  of  the  animal  and  stay  there  and  kill  the  animal 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  has  been  the  trouble  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time? 

The  Chairman.  The  State  legislature  has  taken  no  notice  of  it? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  think  the  State  legislature  has  done  any- 
thing, sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  heard  until  just  now 
that  there  was  any  way  of  treating  the  cattle  to  kill  the  screw  worm 
or  any  way,  other  than  the  killing  of  the  blowfly. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes*  they  started  this  work  last  year  and  they 
did  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Every  man  in  the  cattle  business  realizes  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  menace  due  to  the  blowfly. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  the  State  will  not  do 
anything  unless  the  Federal  Government  does  something. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  If  the  Federal  Government  made  an  appropriation 
to  be  matched  by  the  State,  I  believe  the  State  would  raise  it,  but 
the  State  usually  relies  on  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  done  most  of  it  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  live- 
stock line  toward  improving'  the  live  stock. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  you  say  is  very  interesting 
in  regard  to  this  man. 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  He  is  a  highly  scientific  man. 
He  has  been  working  for  the  State  for  years  and  nas  accomplished 
nothing 'tait  when  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  for  one 
year  he  has  done  wonders. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know  what  he  has  been  doing  for  the 
State,  but  I  do  know  what  he  did  under  the  Federal  appropriation. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Possibly,  that  was  because  he  had  something  to  work 
with. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  think  the  State  gave  him  anything  to 
work  with. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Texas,  gained  largely  from  the  character  of  the  representatives 
which  they  have  sent  nere  during  my  experience  here. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  it  is  rather  surprising  to  hear 
that  this  test  is  so  well  known  and  that  the  State  has  seen  fit  to  do 
nothing;  also  that  one  man  working  alon^  the  same  lines  for  a  long 
time  mr  the  State  authorities  accomplished  practically  nothing, 
whereas,  working  one  year  for  the  Federal  Government,  he  did  a 
great  deal. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Let  me  give  you  another  illustration.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  senate  we  made  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for 
the  eradication  of  the  wolf.  That  $250,000  was  expended  and  the 
wolf  was  not  eradicated.  You  men  here  in  Congress  got  another 
appropriation  and  employed  Grovemment-paid  trappers  and  you  put 
them  in  Texas  and  the  wolf  is  to-day  eradicated  m  Texas.  "To-aay 
the  lands  that  were  only  worth  $1.50  an  acre,  before  the  ranchman 
could  turn  his  goats  loose,  under  Government  supervision,  they  are 
renting  for  $10  an  acre,  and  you  and  I  and  ever}-  man  in  the  United 
States  is  getting  the  benefit  of  those  taxes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  never  thought  that  about  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth ;  those  are  f acts^ 
and  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  State  was  employing  a  method  that  was  not 
thought  effective? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  Government,  of  course,  worked  directly. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  LffiE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Many  States  throughout  this  Union  have  adopted 
prohibition;  yet  they  did  not  enforce  it  to  the  letter,  but  in  my 
opinion  national  prohibition  will  be  enforced  all  over  the  country. 
I  am  giving' you  facts  in  regard  to  Texas.  We  are  simply  asking 
for  an  appropriation,  which  I  believe  every  other  citizen  in  the 
country  is  interested  in  where  you  have  the  growing  of  these  things 
and  the  live  stock.  Those  are  facts.  For  10  years  Texas  attempted 
to  eradicate  the  wolf  and  made  these  appropriations,  but  let  me  ex- 
plain why  they  did  not  eradicate  the  wolf:  They  placed  a  bounty 
of  so  much  on  every  scalp  turned  in.  Trappers  went  out  into  that 
country  on  the  State  bounty  and  they  trapped  the  wolf,  but  they 
would  let  the  she-wolf  go ;  but  when  the  Federal  Government  put 
men  in  that  country  to  trap  the  wolf  they  paid  them  by  the  month 
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and  they  had  to  make  reports  every  night  on  the  number  of  wolves 
killed.  The  men  had  to  make  their  reports  daily  to  some  man  in 
the  Agricultural  Department,  and  there  was  no  incentive  to  turn 
the  she- wolf  loose,  because  they  were  paid  by  the  month.  There  was 
no  incentive  for  tne  Government  man  as  was  the  case  with  the  man 
trapping  wolves  for  bounties.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  State 
could  not  eradicate  the  wolf. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  of  the  blow  fly  or  screw  worm  is 
largely  educational? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  largely  educational.  Of  course,  as  I  said, 
the  old  method  we  had,  Mr.  Haugen,  was  mercurial  ointment  and 
chloroform.  The  Federal  Government  has  discovered  poison  that 
kills  the  blow  fly,  and  they  are  educating  the  ranchmen  to  put  it 
out.    This,  as  you  see,  is  a  matter  of  education. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  county  agents  do  a  great  deal 
of  that  work,  too. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  wonder  if  there  has  been  a  bulletin  on  that? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes ;  a  man  by  the  name  of  Webb  is  in  charge  of 
that. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Webb  is  in  charge  of  it? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  long  is  the  worm? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  JTpst  about  1  inch  long. 

Mr.  Young.  Does  it  confine  its  operations  to  cattle? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Hogs,  sheep,  ana  all  kinds  of  live  stock;  it  ev^ 
kills  chickens  and  turkeys — anything  where  there  is  a  spot  of  blood 
or  a  little  sore.  This  appropriation  for  work  on  the  screw  worm  is 
very  important,  gentlemen,  I  think,  not  only  for  Texas  but  for  every 
other  State.  I  would  ask  that  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $30,000 
be  made  to  continue  this  educational  work  along  with  the  eradication 
of  the  screw  worm. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  eradication  of  the  blow  fly  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  mean  both. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  metiiod  of 
eradicating  the  blow  fly,  but  for  doing  tnis  work  $30,000  would  not 
be  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  There  is  not  a  township  in  the  cattle  country  that 
does  not  sustain  that  much  loss.   I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  education. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Federal  Government  doing  at  present? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Since  it  is  raising  these  high-grade  cattle,  as  you 
know,  only  a  few  need  be  lost  by  that  worm  to  run  the  amount  up  to 
several  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  What  is  the  size  of  this  fly  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  a  big,  blue  fly ;  it  is  twice  or  three  times  as 
large  as  the  common  house  fly. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  This  fly  deposits  eggs  which  hatch  out  these  worms? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  will  alight  on  any  kind  of  a  spot  of  blood  and 
lay  eggs — thousands  and  thousands  of  eggs — and  every  one  of  those 
eggs  makes  a  worm. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  It  depends  on  the  steer.    If  you  put  the  dope  on  one 

side  of  his  head  and  leave  it  off  the  other  side  for  five  days,  in  the 

months  of  May  or  June,  the  other  side  of  his  head  will  be  working 

out.     The  fly  put  that  worm  in  there,  and  that  sore  is  growing, 

"^tting  larger  and  larger. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  the  flies  kill  the  animal  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  worm  bores  right  in.  The  maggot  produced 
from  this  egg  bores  right  into  the  vitals. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  did  not  suppose  that  it  was  any  more  possible  to. 
eradicate  the  blow  fly  than  to  eradicate  the  house  fly. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  did  not  think  so  until  last  year.  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  could  eradicate  the  fly.  The  only  way  I  thought  you  could 
treat  the  proposition  was  to  Kill  the  worm  after  it  developed  with 
medicine,  ana,  of  course,  it  is  only  possible  to  do  that  at  very  great 
cost. 

Mr.  Voigt.  Any  county  in  your  State  that  has  cattle  would  spend 
more  than  $30,000  for  medicine  to  eradicate  this  worm. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Surely;  and  this  appropriation  is  just  a  matter  of 
education  to  the  live-stock  growers  as  to  how  to  eradicate  this  fly. 
The  Government  has  ffiven  us,  of  course,  many  ideas  that  we  never 
thought  of  before.  They  have  studied  these  matters  out;  that  is 
what  they  are  there  for. 


Activities  under  lump-fund  items,  Bureau  of  Entomology. 


Projects. 


DecMuoos-fniH  insect  inveBtigations: 

[a)  SapenrMon 

Apple-insect  investigations 

Peach-insect  investigations 

Orape-insect  investigations 

Nut-insect  investigations 

[)  Investirations  of  orchard  insecticides  and  spraying 

maohipery 

;)  Cranberry  and  small-fruit  insect  investigations 

Control  en  deciduous-fruit  insects  by  natural  agencies. 

Orchard-insect  survey 

^J )  Investigation  and  control  of  the  imported  Japanese 
beetle 


Allotment, 
1920. 


i' 


Total 

Control  of  the  Japanese  beetle  (new). 


Cereal  and  forage  insect  investigations: 

(ft)  Supervtrion 

(bi  Cereal-insect  investigations. . . . 
f  c)  Forage-insect  investigations. . . 
(d)  Com-borer  research 


Total 

Control  of  the  European  com  borer. 


Southern  field  crop  insect  investigations: 
fa)  Supervision 

(b)  Cotton-fnsect  investigations 

(c )  Tobacco-insect  investigations .... 

(d)  Sugar-cane  insect  investigations.. 


Total. 


and  shade  tree  insect  investigations: 

(a)  Supervision 

(b)  Field  investigations 

(0)  Laboratory  investigations 


Total. 


Truck  crop  and  stored  product  insect  investigations: 

(a)  Supervision. 

(b)  Investigation  and  control  of  sweet-pd^to  weevil. 

(c)  Truck-crop  insect  investigations 


$5,500 

35,(190 

5,540 

6,000 

9,600 

7,500 
2,950 
2,640 
5,280 

25,000 


105,780 


7,350 
76,910 
37,800 
25,000 


147,060 


11,806 

53,094 

26,000 

9,500 


100,400 


4,300 
33,734 
10,756 


48,790 


10,300 
60,000 
41,660 


Estimate, 
1921. 


$5,500 

35,090 

5,540 

6,080 

9,600 

7,500 
2,950 
2,640 
5,280 


«  80, 780 


«  130,000 


7,850 
76,910 
47,800 
25,000 


157,060 


250,000  *  500,000 


11,806 

123,094 

34,000 

9,500 


178,400 


4,300 
33,734 
10,756 


•48,790 


10,300 
10,000 
41,660 


1  ^ACPQftflG 

*  Indndes  $2,280  transferred  to  statutory  r6Us. 

*  Transferred  to  new  item  for  control  of  Japanese  beetle. 
« $30,000  to  be  immediately  available. 

ft  To  be  immediately  available. 

*  Includes  $1,2(K)  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 


Increase. 


1  $25,000 


*>  25,000 


M30,000 


10,000 


10,000 


250,000 


70,000 
8,000 


78,000 
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Activities  under  lump-sum  items,  Bureau  of  JS^ntomolOiru— Continued. 


Projects. 


Track  crop  tnd  stored  produet  toT^stteationv- Conttoned. 
(d)  InvflstigAtioo  or  inseets  sttMUBg 


•ad  peas  in 

storage. 

<e)  Investlcatun  of  Inseota  attaekiDg  omipeM  and  pei^ 

nutsmstonwe 

<0  Investigation  oTinsects  attaeking  floor  and  other  mill 

products 

e)  Investigation  of  insects  affectingdrugs 

n)  Cora  weevil  investigations 


[i)  Investigation  of  wareliqive  fomigants, 


Temperature  and  humidity  studies  with  reference  to 
control  of  stored-productmsects. 


Total > 

Bee  culture: 

\  Supervi&ion. 

)  Diseases  of  bees. 

)  Wintering  of  bees 

)  Demonstration  work  in  bookkeeping. 

Total 


Tropical  and  subtropical  fruit  insect  investigations: 

(a)  Supervision. 

[ b)  Citnis-fniit  insect  mvestigations  in  California. 


fd)  Citrus^fniit  insect  investigations  in  Florida.. 


Investlgaticms  of  insects  affecting  mango,  guava, 

avocado,  and  other  subtiwical  flruits 

<e)  Investigations  of  insects  affecting  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical traits  and  plants  in  greenhouses 


Total. 


Investigation  and  oontrd  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other 
frait  fUes: 

^a)  Supervision 

(b)  Control  of  export  Hawaiian  frait 

fo)  Control  of  foreign  fruit  offered  for  entry 

(d)  Investigations  of  foreign  frait  offered  for  entry 

<e)  Life  history  and  natival  enemv  studies 

(f)  Geographical  distribution  of  fruit  flies 

(g)  Investigation  of  fruit  flies  and  other  tropical  and  sub- 

tropical fruit  insects  In  the  Canal  Zone,  Panama.. 


Total 

Investigation  of  camphor  thrips 

Miscellaneous  insect  investigations: 

fa)  Identifloation  and  cta^iflcation  of  insects. 


fb)  Investigations  of  insects  affecting  the  health  of  man. . . 
LC)  Investigations  of  insects  affecting  the  health  of  animals. 


Total 

General  administrative  expenses. 


Gipsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth  investigations: 


(a)  Supervision. 

Laooratory  and  field  investigations. 


Scouting  and  extermination  wwk. 
Quarantine  and  inspection  of  nursery,  forest,  and 
quarry  prod ucts 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Allotmait, 
1090. 


15,880 

2,330 

3,310 
1,130 
6,500 
2,350 

3,000 


184,060 


4,100 

2,009 

6,500 

21,800 


85,000 


1,000 
6,500 
4,000 

2,500 

2,500 


16,500 


5,000 
D,000 

400 
2,000 

400 
11,200 

4,000 


Estimate, 
1021. 


32,000 


5,000 


26,166 
16,166 
20,000 


62,330 


6,480 


11,200 

68,000 

174,860 

50,000 


30i,050 


1,247,360 


15,880 

2,380 

8,310 
1,180 
5,500 
2,350 

8,000 


1184,960 


4,100 

2,600 

6,500 

21,800 


•35,000 


1,000 

11,500 

7,000 

2,500 

2,500 


24,500 


5,000 
9,000 

400 
2,000 

400 
11,200 

4,000 


32,000 


5,000 


26,165 
16,165 
20,000 


62,330 


«5,480 


U,200 

68,000 

174,850 

50,000 


«30i,060 


1,606,350 


85,000 
3,000 


8,000 


451,000 


1  Includes  83,200  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 

*  Includes  81,200  traiuferred  to  statutory  roll. 

s  Includes  81,600  transferred  to  statutory  roll  of  Division  of  Publioations. 

*  Includes  81,400  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Congressman 
Hudspeth. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  proceeded  to  consider  estimates  for 
another  bureau.) 


Committee  on  Agbiculture, 
House  of  Repbesentatives, 

Saturday,  December  IS,  1919, 

AFTEB  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  j>.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess, 
Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (chairman)  presidmg. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nelson,  we  will  hear  you  next,  if  you  are  ready. 
Do  you  prefer  to  make  a  general  statement,  and  then  take  up  the 
items,  item  by  item  ? 

Bureau  op  Biological  Survey. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  W.  HBLSOB,  CHIBF  OF  THB  BVBBAV  OF 
BIOLOGICAL  SVBVBT,  DEPABTMBBT  OF  AGBICULTTJBB. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  perhaps  I  better  clear  up  the 
first  item — the  statutory  roll — and  have  that  out  of  the  way,  and 
then  go  on  with  the  general  work  of  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Ifr.  Nelson.  There  are  no  changes  in  the  statutory  roll  except 
transfers  to  it  of  clerks  from  the  lump-sum  appropriation,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Item  2,  one  chief  clerk  and  executive  assistant  at 
♦1,800,  changed  to  one  chief  clerk  at  $1,800. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  merely  a  change  in  order  to  shorten  the  title 
and  make  it  conform  with  the  designation  of  similar  officers  in  other 
bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  To  conform  with  the  designation  of  similar  offices 
in  other  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.    There  are  two  changes  of  this  character. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  carrying  the  same  salaiy? 

Mr.  Nelson.  At  the  same  salary;  there  is  no  change  m  pay.  The 
entire  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  of  $12,900  is  due  to  the  transfer 
of  clerks  from  lump-sum  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  we  had  better  take  up  the  items  one  by  one. 

Mr.  Nelson.  One  clerk  each  was  transferred  from  the  lump-sum 
funds  for  food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals,  and  for  the  protection 
of  migratory  birds,  at  $1,800;  one  clerk  from  game  protection,  at 
$1,500:  two  clerks  from  food  habits,  at  $1,400  each;  one  clerk  from 
control  of  rabies,  at  $1,400;  two  clerks  fiom  food  habits,  at  $1,^)0 
each;  one  clerk  from  migratory-bird  appropriations,  at  $1,200,  a  total 
of  $12,900.     There  are  no  increases  in  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  transferred  at  the  same  salary  ? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  They  are  transferred  at  the  same  salary  and  deduc- 
tion is  made  from  the  lump-sum  appropriations  in  corresponding 
amounts 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  increase  or  change  except  by  transfer? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No  change  except  transfers  and  changes  m  titles  of 
two  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  will  cover  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  next  item  is  No.  29,  on  page  182/* for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Montana  National  Bison  Range  and  other  reserva- 
tions.^'    There  is  no  need  for  reading  all  of  this? 

The  Chairman.  No,  just  so  you  give  the  first  line  so  that  we  can 
refer  to  it  readily  in  the  heal'ings. 

Mr.  Nelson.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  Montana  National  Bison 
Range  and  other  reservations,  etc.  There  are  74  of  these  reserva- 
tions under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Biological  Survey — 69  bird  reserva- 
tions, 1  combination  bird  and  game,  and  4  big-game  reservations. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  f 

Mr.  Nelson.  Sixty-nine  bird  reservations  and  5  game  reservations; 
that  is,  4  big-game  reservations  and  1  combination  bird  and  game 
reservation. 

The  Chairman.  Five  bird  and  game  reservations? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Bird  and  game  reservations  combined.  We  now 
have  on  these  reservations  356  buffalo,  324  elk,  21  deer,  and  67  ante- 
lopes. The  animals  are  all  in  good  condition  and  are  increasing 
rapidly. 

The  bird  and  game  reservations  are  scattered  all  over  the  country^ 
as  indicated  by  the  red  spots  on  this  map  (indicating). 

The  Chairman.  1  think  you  better  inaicate  by  States,  as  the  map 
does  not  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Federal  bird  and  game  refuges  are  located  in  19  States 
and  3  Territories,  as  follows:  i&izona,  California,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming,  Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Porto 
Rico. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  note  you  are  asking  for  $2,200 
increase  to  provide  a  warden  service  for  bu*d  reservations  in  Alaska, 
and  further  you  say  that  this  service  is  needed  in  order  to  promote 
the  development  of  grazing  and  other  interests  where  possible.  What 
does  your  work  have  to  do  with  the  grazing  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Under  the  law  the  Bird  reservations  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  but  an  Alaska  bird 
reservation,  which  includes  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  under  the  joint 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  on  account  of  the  fisheries  interest  there,  the  part  re- 
lating to  fisheries  being  under  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
part  relating  to  the  protection  of  birds  and  land  mammals  being  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  connection  between  birds  and 
grftzinf  is  what  1  can't  understand. 

Mr.  Nelson.  These  islands  are  parts  of  a  bird  reservation  and  tJie 
control  of  grazing  is  nectary  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  bird  life 
on  them.     They  are  Arctic  in  character  and  have  no  trees,  but  there 
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is  grass  and  other  yegetation.  Heretofore  they  have  been  considered 
of  no  economic  value,  but  sonae  people  in  Oregon  got  the  idea  that 
they  could  develop  a  grazing  industry  on  the  islands  and  asked  for 
permits  to  be  issued  bv  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Secretary 
of  Commerce  giving  them  the  grazing  pri^eges  on  these  islands. 
They  are  now  experimenting  as  to  whether  or  not  they  can  develop 
successfully  sheep  and  cattle  growing  there.  We  gave  those  people 
the  permits,  and  I  understand  they  have  spent  more  than  $150,000 
in  the  experiment.  It  appears  as  though  tney  may  possibly  be  suc- 
cessful. There  appears  to  be  a  real  chance  to  make  something  out 
of  these  otherwise  desert  islands,  while  at  the  same  time  safeguarding 
the  bird  life.  Grazing  permits  have  been  issued,  I  think,  to  two^ 
perhaps,  three  indiviouals,  and  within  the  next  two  or  three  yeara 
the  question  will  be  definitely  determined.  If  the  first  company 
mjakes  a  success,  there  is  no  doubt  that  considerable  development 
will  follow.  I  think  this  experiment  ought  to  be  encouraged  so  far 
as  can  be  done  without  serious  detriment  to  the  bird  bfe  of  the 
islands.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  fisheries  and  issuing  permits  for  the  establishment  of  fishing 
stations,  so  that  between  the  departments,  we  do  what  we  can  to 
foster  tne  development  of  grazing  and  of  fishing  in  that  territory 
while  conserving  its  wild  life  resources. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  safeguard  the 
bird  life  there,  and  the  permits  for  grazing  he  issues  with  the  proviso 
that  the  permittees  will  refrain  from  destroying  bird  life  or  other- 
wise interfering  with  the  birds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  that  connection,  I  have  been 
told  that  permits  have  been  issued  for  the  establishment  of  canning 
industries,  I  believe,  it  is  said,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  on  the  mainland. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes;  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  fish  do  not  go  up  the  river  as  they  formerly  did,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  up  the  river  have  been  sadly  in  need  of  food,  being 
deprived  of  it  on  account  of  it  being  taken  at  the  canneries  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  they  do  not  go  up. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  heard  something  about  that.  I  once  lived 
four  vears  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  One  year  the  salmon  ran 
up  the  river  a  month  earlier  than  usual  and  the  natives  entirely 
missed  the  run.  The  result  was  that  the  natives  caught  onlv  a  few 
fish  and  were  so  short  of  food  the  following  winter  that,  if  it  nad  not 
been  for  the  fur  traders  thev  would  have  starved  to  death.  It  does^ 
not  necessarily  follow  that  because  they  failed  to  catch  salmon  this, 
year  that  it  was  due  to  the  cannery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  I 
understand  there  is  but  one  cannery  there. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  cannery  has  been  there  for  a 
number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  it  has  been  there  about  two  years. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  they  completely  control  the  mouth  of  the  river  with 
nets? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  doubt  if  one  cannery  could.  In  its  lower  course 
the  Yukon  is  about  a  mile  wide  and  empties  through  various  chan- 
nels in  a  delta  about  60  miles  broad  at  its  mouth.  The  main  channel 
of  the  river  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  delta.  The  cannery  wa» 
originally  at  Andreafski,  a  short  distance  above  the  delta,  but  has. 
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been  moved  down  near  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  main  channels  in 
the  delta. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  width  of  the  river  up 
where  this  fishing  cannery  is  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  About  a  mile  at  Andreafski  and  probably  less  at  its 
present  location. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  ^ou  are  of  the  opinion  tJiat 
the  failure  of  the  fish  to  go  up  the  river  is  not  due  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  cannery  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  doubt  that  very  much.  The 
single  cannery  would  not  be  likely  to  have  such  a  result  in  so  brief  a 
time.  Such  a  report  would  need  careful  investigation  before  being 
accepted. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  this  could  not  be  estab- 
lished without  investigation;  has  some  investigation  been  made  to 
<letennine  that  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that ;  that  comes  imder  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  my  information  is  merely  of  a  general  character. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  the 
^sh  can  not  be  stopped  by  tne  canneries  ? 

*Mr.  Nelson.  They  may  be  stopped  by  very  extensive  netting. 
They  might  be  depleted  so  that  the  run  in  the  x  ukon  would  in  a  few 
years  amount  to  little  or  nothing.  That  ought  to  be  safeguarded; 
but  by  ordinary  fishing  they  comd  not  be  stopped  in  a  ^eat  river 
like  tne  Yukon.  Of  course,  if  they  overdid  it  they  could  cut  down 
the  supply  of  salmon  for  the  upper  Yukon. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  long  is  the  i  iikon  I 

Mr.  Nelson.  Approximately  2,000  miles. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  the  fish  are  stopped  by 
nets,  at  what  depth  do  they  place  the  nets  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  use  gul  nets  extending  several  yards  below 
the  surface,  or  make  pound  traps  with  a  fence  that  runs  out  into  the 
river  from  shore. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  do  pound  netting  ? 

Mr.  Nelson,  round  nettfng  and  gill  netting — ^just  how  they  fish 
at  this  particular  place  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  been  up  there 
since  the  cannery  was  established. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Gill  nets  could  cover  quite  an 
extent  of  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  could,  but  so  far  as  I  have  heard  they  have 
not  yet  developed  tne  industry  there  to  the  extent  of  covering  the 
entire  river. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  can't  use  gill  nets  in  swift  water. 

The  Chaikm AN.  Are  you  through  with  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  need  $2,200  to  provide  a  warden  service  for  bird 
reservations  in  Alaska,  adequate  provision  for  which  is  impossible 
imder  present  limited  appropriations.  We  need  this  warden  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands  to  maKe  an  investigation  and  report  on  their  usa- 
bility for  grazing  as  no  definite  information  on  the  subject  i3  avail- 
able. When  people  appeal  to  us  for  information  we  are  now  able  to 
give  but  little  ana  we  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  definite  information 
of  conditions  on  those  islands  both  as  to  its  wild  life  and  of  the  graz- 
ing conditions  in  order  to  properly  safeguard  the  birds,  and  at  the 
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^ame  time  foster  any  use  of  the  islands  which  may  be  practicable. 
The  natives  on  these  islands  have  to  make  a  living  there  and  their 
welfare  must  be  considered  in  administering  this  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  is  more  of  a  grazing 
•than  of  a  bird  and  game  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  the  grazing  may  develop  later.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  merely  an  experiment. 

The  Chairk:in.  What  is  an  experiment;  grazing? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Grazing  on  the  Aleutian  jbland  bird  reservation; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  comes  under  some  other  bureau  1 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir.  Under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
Biological  Survey  administers  all  of  the  Federal  bird  reservations 
and  any  activity  to  be  established  within  such  reservations  must  have 
a  permit  from,  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  What  bureau  issues  the  permits  t 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  Secretary  of  Ajmculture  issues  the  permits  on 
recommendation  of  the  Biological  Survey.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
trol activities  on  the  Aleutian  Island  reservation  and  other  bird 
reservations  by  permits  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which 
the  reservations  were  established.  I  might  add  that  a  number  of 
the  islands  on  this  reservation  are  now  being  used  for  fox  farming 
imder  permits.  These  fox  farms  are  owned  by  natives  and  a  few 
others. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  protect  game  birds  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  protect  the  birds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Isn't  it  a  better  way  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  islands  are  suitable  for  grazing,  to  let  the  pri- 
vate interests  go  ahead  and  try  it  out  as  fliey  have  been  doing 
instead  of  the  Grovemment  going  to  that  expense  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  do  not  expect  the  Government  to  go  uj)  there 
and  develop  the  islands.  We  want  to  have  a  representative  up 
there  to  see  what  is  going  on,  and  to  give  us  information  which  will 
tell  us  whether  the  biros  are  being  destroyed,  and  whether  it  is 
better  for  certain  islands  to  be  given  over  to  grazing  without  refer- 
ence to  bird  reservations.  In  other  words,  properly  to  administer 
the  reserve. 

The  remaining  increase  asked  for  under  this  item  is  to  pay  for 
warden  service  and  for  the  expense  of  maintaining  certain  patrol 
boats  that  heretfore  have  been  paid  by  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies.  Under  the  present  law  we  are  now  prohibited 
from  accepting  such  assistance  from  outside  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations. The  assistance  of  that  societv  has  been  eliminated, 
and  we  have  had  to  take  over  the  work  which  they  had  been  helping 
us  to  maintain. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  many  men  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  A  warden's  salarv  on  Breton  Island  and  an  assistant 
on  Breton  !bland,  and  one  at  Key  West.  They  were  helping  pay 
the  salaries  of  three  others,  and  they  were  contnbuting  the  running 
expenses  of  three  boats. 

The  Chairman.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  reindeer  in 
Alaska.    Have  you  anything  in  this  bill  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  notning  in  this  bill  about  it,  but  that  is  a 
thing  which  interests  me  ver>  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  in  Alaska  and  are  familiar  with  it  ? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  I  once  lived  more  than  four  years  in  Alaska.  I  con- 
sider that  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  reindeer  industry  in  that 
Territory.  There  are  now  about  160,000  reindeer  up  there  as  a  result 
of  importations  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  These  reindeer 
w«re  mtroduced  from  Sioeria  and  from  Lapland  to  assist  the  natives 
on  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

liie  remdeer  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  except 
some  of  them  that  were  given  the  Laplanders,  who  were  brought  over 
to  help  teach  the  natives  to  care  for  them.  Some  of  these  reindeer 
have  been  sold  to  white  men  and  they  have  some  large  herds^ 
belonging  mainly  to  a  Mr.  Lindaberg  and  the  Lomen  brothers.  Rein- 
deer increase  rapidly,  and  the  arctic  grazing  area  suitable  for  them  in 
Alaska  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  10,000,000  of  them. 
That  number  of  these  animals  may  be  maintained  on  these  arctia 
treeless  plains  bordering  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Ten  million.  This  is  a  new  industry  that  it  appears 
to  me  "Should  be  fostered  and  rts  development  encouraged  by  the^ 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Lomen,  one  of  the  present  herd  owners,  was  down  here  last 
winter  and  expressed  a  great  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  expert 
assistance  of  this  department  in  building  up  the  industry  and  hnproving^ 
the  herds.  Ho  said  that  the  most  of  the  reindeer  herds  being  in  the- 
hands  of  the  Eskimos,  they  were  not  handled  along  proper  lines  to- 
maintain  the  herds  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  stock.  He  reported 
much  inbreeding  and  mucn  scrubby  stock,  with  a  lack  of  any  expert 
advice  on  controlling  the  diseases  and  parasites  of  the  reindeer.  In 
other  words,  he  thought  the  time  ripe  for  the  Department  to  help  the^ 
reindeer  industry  as  it  now  helps  the  sheep  and  cattle  industry.  Tliere" 
is  one  very  effectual  way  in  which  the  oroed  can  be  improved,  and 
that  is  by  capturing  some  jroung  wild  caribou  bulls  from  the  Alaskan 
herds  and  turning  them  with  the  reindeer.  The  caribou  are  lai^r 
than  the  reindeer,  and  interbreeding  them  is  perfectly  feasible  and 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  increasing  the  size  and  hardihood  of  the^ 
reindeer.     Reindeer  are  merely  domesticated  old  world  caribou. 

The  reindeer  are  badly  botnered  with  flies,  which  produce  *' war- 
bles'^ or  grubs  in  the  skin  on  their  backs.  One  skin  sent  me  has  a- 
soUd  mass  of  warble  scars  over  the  entire  back.  The  reindeer  have- 
nimierous  parasites  and  diseases,  but  with  the  industry  trying  to  get 
on  its  feet  in  Alaska,  there  is  no  available  help  for  trying  to  limit 
losses  from  such  sources. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  is  being  expended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  nobody  was  paying  attention  to  it? 

Mr.  Nelson.  According  to  my  last  information,  no  expert  veteri- 
narian or  other  person  skilled  in  such  work  is  available  for  helping 
build  up  the  industry  on  modern  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  knowledge  as  to  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  know  they  are  promoting  education  amon^  the 
natives,  and  that  they  are  promoting  the  ownership  of  reindeer  nerds 
among  the  Eskimos.  The  reindeer  were  introduced  into  Alaska  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  but  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  no  one  has  ever 
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l>een  sent  up  there  to  look  after  the  development  of  the  mdustry  in  a 
scientific  way,  as  is  now  universal  among  the  stock  industries  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  advisable  to  have  this  work  transferred 
to  the  Department  t)f  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  no  question  that  if  the  department  would 
take  a  hand  in  developing  this  industry  the  results  would  be  notable. 

The  Chairbian.  In  vour  opinion,  what  shoxild  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  that  the  reindeer  industry,  as  connected  with 
the  natives,  could  properly  remain  with  the  Bureau  of  Education; 
but  it  appears  to  me  tnat  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be 
given  a  nand  in  developing  it  among  the  people  outside  of  the  natives. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contention  is  that  the  reindeer  should  come 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Nei^on.  Yes;  for  the  development  oi  the  industry  among 
the  people  aside  from  the  natives.  Of  course,  the  natives  woula 
get  tne  oenefit  of  whatever  was  done  to  improve  the  herds. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  vou  divide  it  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  would  be  no  division.  The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, as  I  imderstand  it,  is  merely  promoting  the  ownership  of 
reindeer  ^nong  the  Eskimos.  Meanwhile  a  considerable  number  of 
these  animals,  more  than  20,000,  I  am  told,  are  owned  by  white 
citizens  of  Alaska  who  desire  to  develop  the  industrv  which  promises 
great  things  for  that  region  but  are  handicapped,  by  lack  of  the 
expert  scientific  help  such  as  other  stock  industries  are  receiving. 

fey  establishing  a  reindeer  experiment  station  at  a  suitable  point 
in  Alaska  with  a  skilled  veterinarian  and  animal  husbandman, 
supplied  with  proper  laboratory  conveniences,  and  by  other  scientific 
expert  assistance  the  reindeer  industry  could  be  given  a  great  impetus 
at  a  trifling  cost  compared  with  the  benfits.  This  would  not  in 
anv  way  duplicate  or  interfere  with  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  promote  ownership  of  reindeer  among  the  Eskimos. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  have  the  same  idea  as  Mr.  Haugen 
has.  As  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  doing  a  part  of  that  work  it 
might  be  better  to  let  them  extend  the  work,  and  not  have  a  part 
of  it  done  by  them  and  a  part  of  it  done  imder  your  department. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Alaska  has 
to  do  only  with  the  welfare  of  the  natives.  For  it  to  branch  out  and 
estabhshthe  kind  of  an  experiment  station  I  have  mentioned  would 
be  entirely  outside  their  present  activities  and  would  be  a  duplication 
of  the  kind  of  work  being  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  this  department  we  have  the  corps  of  scientific  veterinarians  and 
others  necSied  in  the  development  of  the  reindeer  industry,  which  is 
merely  another  phase  of  stock  growing  based  on  the  domesticated 
members  of  a  kind  of  deer.  It  is  purely  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
problem. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  no 
doubt,  could  have  the  same  kind  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  by  building  up  a  new  line  of  work  such  as  this 
department  is  now  doing. 

The  Chairman.  In  looking  up  an  outside  appropriation  of  $7,500, 
I  find  that  an  increase  of  $1,500  is  asked  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
so  a  considerable  amoimt  is  being  expended.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  amount  could  be  expended  to  greater  advantage  through  the 
department  that  has  a  force  there  at  present. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  That  appropriation  is,  I  think,  merely  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  Administration  m  promoting  the  ownership  of  herds  by  the^ 
iskimos,  keeping  records  and  otherwise  helping  the  natives  adapt 
themselves  to  this  phase  of  stock  growing,  and  not  at  all  for  such  a  pur- 
pose as  I  have  in  mind  should  the  department  take  up  the  matter. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  would  still  need  that  appropriation  ©vea 
though  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shoidd  estaolish  an  experi- 
ment station  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  an  outline  of  what  you  think  should  be 
done.  I  take  it  that  you  are  better  informed  as  to  that  than  anyone 
we  could  hear. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  there  should  be  established  up  there  a  rein- 
deer experiment  station  which  should  have  on  its  staff  a  competent, 
experienced  veterinarian,  a  man  who  has  had  experience  and  has 
good  judgment,  and  an  animal  husbandman  with  several  other 
experts  who  would  devote  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  reindeer, 
its  diseases  and  parasites;  to  locate  the  best  source  of  supply  of 
young  caribou  to  increase  the  size  of  the  tame  aipmals;  to  study 
the  lora^e  plants  used  bv  these  animals  and  determine  the  areas 
suitable  For  pasturing  the  herds  and  what  effect  reindeer  have  on  the 
supply  of  forage  and  its  reproduction.  Here  is  a  new  industry 
destined  to  supply  Alaska  witn  all  the  meat  it  needs  and  to  supply 
great  quantities  to  the  United  States.  It  wiU  be  developed  on  an 
area  hitherto  considered  absolutely  worthless  as  a  food-producing 
area.  A  little  money  wisely  spent  now  will  be  repaid  in  an  amazing 
development.  The  meat  is  excellent  and  small  quantities  of  it  have 
already  been  marketed  at  high  prices  in  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Minneapolis,  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  meat  is  something  like  the  red  deer. 

Mr.  Nelson.  A  little;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  suggest  in  the  way  of  development  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  that  the  Alaskans  ought  to  be  encouraged  and 
helped  to  develop  the  reindeer  industry,  and  that  one  of  the  first 
things  would  be  to  get  some  of  the  native  young  bull  caribou  to  put 
in  with  the  reindeer  to  increase  their  size,  weight,  and  hardiness. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  would  have  to  be  transported  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  are  wild  caribou  on  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska. 
This  is  about  five  or  six  hundred  miles  by  water.  They  would  have 
to  be  shipped  if  taken  there:  but  the  largest  wild  caribou  are  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska  and  could  be  brought  down  the  Yukon  or  Kus- 
kokwim  River  and  landed  wherever  needed. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  to  ship  them  five  or  six  hundred 
miles  or  more  by  boat  f 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  from  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  or  from 
the  Tanana  River  or  elsewhere  in  the  interior. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  thing  would  be  to  catch  them. 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  should  be  caught  while  they  were  young,  in  the 
summer  or  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  estimated  that  the  herd  between  the 
Tanana  and  the  Yukon  contains  about  100,000  animals. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  expense  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  would  be  rather  diflacult  to  estimate.  They 
would  probably  cost  at  least  $100,  perhaps  $150,  each. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  100  be  sufficient  to  build  up  the  reindeer  in 
Alaska? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  would  not  be  enough  for  entirely  building  up 
the  reindeer  in  Alaska,  but  that  would  be  a  good  start,  and  it  would 
be  enough  to  make  a  demonstration  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  cross-breediM. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do  with  the  native  stock ;  de- 
strov  them  t  • 

Au*.  Nelson.  No:  the  herdsmen  could  continue  to  raise  them  as 
they  are  now,  but  tney  could  build  up  their  herds  into  graded  or  im- 
proved stock. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  bulls  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Those  ought  to  be  made  into  steers  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  replaced  with  better  bulls,  and  when  they  got  to  be  of  a 
marketable  age,  kill  them  for  meat  just  as  you  would  handle  cattle 
hj  eliminating  the  poor  stock.  I  have  a  correspondent  who  has  a 
reindeer  herd  on  Kuskokwim  River.  He  wrote  me  that  several  cari- 
bou  bulls  have  come  into  his  herd  and  lived  there  for  some  time, 
moving  around  with  the  herd  of  reindeer,  and  then  drifting  back  with 
the  wild  caribou  again.  That  indicates  how  simple  it  will  oe  to  make 
the  cross  suggested. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  that  increase  the  size  of  the 
get  very  much  ? 

Mr.  N  ELSON.  We  have  no  record  of  what  happened  where  those 
caribou  bulls  have  served  those  tame  reindeer,  as  yet. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Mich^an.  In  your  experience,  do  those  carl- 
bou  bulls  increase  the  size  of  the  eet  very  much  ? 

^  Mr.  Nelson.  No  one  in  Alaska  nas  recorded  any  experience  of  that 
kind.  It  appears  evident,  however,  if  you  have  a  biul  reindeer  that 
will  dress  200  pounds,  and  the  bull  caribou  will  dress  300  pounds, 
you  are  bound  to  ^et  a  larger  offspring  from  the  bull  that  dresses 
300  pounds.  That  is  common  sense.  And,  furthermore,  it  would  im- 
prove the  reindeer  stock,  stopping  the  inoreeding  of  those  160,000 
reindeer  that  are  now  in  Alaska.  They  are  the  descendents  of  about 
1,200  imported  animals  and  they  are  in  serious  need  of  new  blood. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  More  than  25  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  have  to  feed  those  animals  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  they  feed  themselves.  Reindeer  and  caribou 
can  live  under  the  severest  climatic  conditions  without  f  eedii^.  They 
live  in  the  summer  time  on  the  mos9  and  other  vegetation  on  the 
Arctic  plains  and  in  winter  paw  through  the  snow.  The  snowfall  is 
not  venr  deep  on  the  Arctic  coast  plains,  rarely  ever  more  than  from 
1  to  2  feet,  and  the  wind  blows  it  off  great  areas,  so  that  the  vegeta- 
tion is  exposed. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  bright  future  for  the  reindeer  indus- 
try in  Alaska.  The  Canadian  Government  is  so  convinced  of  the 
same  thing  for  the  development  of  the  industry  in  their  territory  that 
they  have  appointed  a  commission  to  study  the  situation,  and  they 
are  now  conducting  an  investigation.  They  have  employed  the  ex- 
plorer Stefansson  and  he  is  preparing  a  full  report  on  the  reindeer 
mdustry,  including^  that  of  northern  Europe  and  Siberia. 

The  Canadian  Government,  of  course,  has  millions  of  acres  of 
these  Arctic  lands  which  have  heretofore  been  wast«.  The  progress 
made  in  Alaska  has  greatly  impressed  the  Canadians.    In  tnis  con- 
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nection  it  may  be  added  that  the  newspapers  recently  announced  the 
formation  of  a  company  in  Indiana  which  has  applied  to  the  Canadian 
Government  for  the  pririlege  of  grazing  reindeer  on  a  large  area  on 
the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  for  a  penod  of  30  years.  The  Coimdl 
for  the  Canadian  Government  has  approved  of  that  appUcation. 

The  Chaikman.  Are  the  tame  reindeer  that  run  at  large  in  Alaska 
owned  in  common;  and  is  there  any  restriction  on  kiUing  them  for 
food? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  tame  ones  are  owned  by  individual  Eskimos,  or 
by  individual  white  men,  just  like  cattle  or  sneep  are  in  this  coimtry. 
Ine  owners  care  for  their  herds  and  look  after  them  as  they  would 
for  sheep. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  There  is  need  for  this  meat  in  Alaska,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes:  meat  is  needed  throughout  the  Territory  and 
the  reindeer  herds  oi  the  future  will  supply  it  in  abimdance. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  scarcity  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  the  cattle  ana  sheep  industry  of  Alaska  are 
wholly  undeveloped,  but  once  the  reindeer  industry  is  weU  estab- 
lished the  Territory  will  become  self-supporting  so  far  as  meat  is 
concerned  and  will  export  a  large  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  information  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  proposition.  The  condition  was  called  to  my  attention  by  Mr. 
Lomen,  when  he  was  here  last  year. 

ilr.  Nelson.  It  is  liighly  worthy  of  development,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  interest  the  Canadian  Government  is  taking  in  it.  The 
Canadian  Government  has  milUons  of  acres  of  this  Arctic  land  Uke 
that  in  Alaska,  which  is  absolutely  worthless  for  anything  else.  Now, 
here,  we  have  an  animal  that  will  live  on  these  Arctic  plains  and  stay 
in  good  condition  the  year  round,  and  produces  good  meat,  and  good 
tallow,  and  produces  splendid  hides,  and  is  readily  domesticated,  just 
as  domestic  an  animal  as  the  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  has  the  department  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Tlie  department  has  not  very  many.  It  has  an 
agricultural  experiment  station,  but  I  do  not  know  the  number  of 
employees. 

The  Chairman.  This  question  could  be  taken  up  in  cooperation 
with  others  to  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  could  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  with  the  department  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  the  thing  could  be  handled  by  the  Department 
•  of  Agriculture  perfectly,  because  it  has  all  of  the  men  and  organiza- 
tion for  the  work.     It  is  merely  a  matter  of  having  money  to  conduct 
the  work  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  could  be  handled  to  a 
better  advantage  through  your  department  than  through  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  If  it  is  of  sufficient  importance,  we  can  take  it  up 
with  the  chairman  of  the  other  committee  and  possibly  have  it 
adiusted. 

Air.  Nelson.  It  seems  to  me,  without  reflecting  any  discredit  on 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could 
get  results  which  are  infinitely  better  than  any  results  which  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  heretofore  been  able  to  obtain. 

The  Chairman.  This  discussion  is  not  intended  to  reflect  on 
anybody. 
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Mr.  Nejjson.  No,  sir;  it  is  merely  a  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  in  the  best  position  to  deyelop  any  phase  of  the  live- 
stock industry. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  give  us  an  estimate  as  to  what  would  be 
required  to  encourage  this  development  ? 

Jlr.  Nelson.  As  a  rough  estimate  I  think  that  approximately 
$25,000  woidd  be  needed  to  establish  and  support  a  reindeer  experi- 
ment station  the  first  year. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  department  any  buildings  there  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Near  Nome  is  a  more  or  less  abandoned  military  post 
with  good  buildings,  and  rents  are  cheap  in  Nome. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  stations  in  this  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  houses  would  they  need. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Not  very  extensive  quarters  to  house  and  afford 
laboratoiy  accommodations;  also  small  corrals  and  sheds  as  hospital 
quarters  for  animals  being  studied. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  a  rough  estimate? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  shoula  say  that  $25,000  ought  to  start  the  thing* 

The  Chairman.  Have  jrou  any  plans  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Would  it  not  oe  better  to  let  Mr.  Nelson  think  the 
matter  over  and  submit  a  statement  later? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  outside  of  the  estimates.  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  it.  It  is  very  interesting  and  I  would  like  to  know  what 
to  do  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Lomen's  greatest  desire  was  to  have  somebody 
study  the  business  and  help  it  develop.  That  is  what  is  needed  more 
than  anything  else.    This  can  be  done  oy  trained  men  located  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  improve  the  herds  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  My  imderstanding  that  inbreeding  is  the  greatest 
trouble. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  the  greatest  trouble.  Then,  too,  my  corre- 
spondent up  there  complains  that  he  is  losing  animals  from  parasites. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  suggest  importing  animals  or  improv- 
ing the  herds  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  would  improve  the  herds  of  animals  that  we  have 
in  Alaska.  We  have  an  abimdance  of  tame  animals  and  can  grade 
them  up  by  crossing  with  our  wild  caribou. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much.  After  you  have  given 
this  further  consideration  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  furnish  a 
statement? 

Mr.  MoLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Nelson,  can  you  furnish  a 
statement  showing  what  it  would  take  the  first  year  of  operations  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  in  connection  with  these  remarks — ^in  con- 
nection with  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  In  speaking  of  transfers  of 
activities  to  this  department  I  wish  to  refer  to  another  matter. 
Some  years  ago  Congress  jgaye  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  jurisdiction  over  the  land  fur-bearing  animals 
in  Alaska.  Neither  the  Department  of  Commerce  nor  the  Sureau  of 
Fisheries  wishes  to  have  this  work,  and  the  recent  annual  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Commissioner  of  fisheries 
repeat  their  desire  to  have  the  work  transferred  elsewhere,  the  Com- 
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missioner  of  Fisheries  recommending  that  it  be  transferred  to  the 
Biological  Survey,  where  I  think  it  l^longs.  I  saw  Dr.  Smith,  Com- 
missioner of  Fisheries,  recently,  and  he  inquired  when  we  planned  to 
take  that  off  of  their  hands.  He  said  it  was  a  burden  to  them  and 
that  they  were  not  interested  in  it,  as  it  was  entirely  outside  their 
interests. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  transfer  of  the  work  was  recommended  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  was  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  two  years 
ago  to  bring  about  this  transfer  but  no  action  was  taken.  It  is  a  line 
of  work  such  as  the  Biological  Survey  is  already  doing  and  its  trans- 
fer would  result  in  greater  efficiency. 

The  Chairman,  if  you  will  submit  a  draft  of  what  you  want  done^ 
the  committee  will  see  what  it  can  do. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  would  have  to  be  done  by  a  special  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  be  done  by  an  agreement  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  prepare  a  section  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose and  submit  it  in  any  form  you  desire  if  the  committee  wishes 
us  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  would  be  proper.  Of  course,  we 
will  have  to  confer  with  the  other  committee.  If  the  two  committees 
agree,  I  think  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Harrison.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  the  two  departments 
are  in  complete  agreement  and  both  have  recommended  it  in  their 
annual  reports. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  what  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  next  is  No.  30,  '*For  the  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  the  game  preserve  in  Sullys  Hill  National  Park,  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota."  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word 
'/preserves''  and  insert  instead  the  word  ''preserve.''  There  is  just 
one  preserve  and  not  two.  The  appropriation  is  for  $5,000.  That  is 
the  amount  that  was  appropriatea  last  year,  and  there  is  no  change. 

The  next  is  item  No.  31,  '* For  investigating  the  food  habits  of  North 
American  birds  and  mammals  in  relation  to  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  forestry,"  etc. 

The  appropriation  under  this  item  covers  four  lines  of  work:  (1) 
Investigation  of  the  food  habits  of  North  American  birds  and  mam- 
mals in  relation  to  agriculture;  (2)  the  destruction  of  predatory  ani- 
mals, such  as  wolves,  coyotes,  and  others;  (3)  the  destruction  of  in- 
jurious rodents,  such  as  prairie  dogs,  pocket  gophers,  and  others;  and 
(4)  experiments  in  rearing  fur-bearing  animafe. 

For  the  destruction  or  control  of  rodents  injurious  to  agriculture 
we  now  have  a  complete  organization  in  16  of  the  Western  States, 
where  these  pests  are  most  numerous.  Our  experts  in  charge  of  the 
State  organizations  work  in  cooperation  with  the  State  extension 
service  and  through  the  county  agents. 

The  losses  of  crops  through  depredations  of  rodents  annually  is 
estimated  at  more  than  $150,000,000,  and  the  losses  of  forage  prod- 
ucts from  this  source  is  an  equal  sum,  or  a  total  of  about  $300,000,000 
destroyed  by  these  pests  eacn  year. 

Since  the  Biological  Survey  developed  improved  and  eflFective 
methods  of  destroying  these  pests,  the  farmers  have  become  deeply 
interested  and  are  joining  in  the  campaign  in  rapidly  increasmg 
numbers.  Last  year  more  than  135,000  farmers  cooperated  in  this 
work  and  a  still  larger  number  are  doing  so  this  year. 
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The  demand  for  our  participatiQn  in  this  work  has  grown  more 
rapidly  than  our  ayailable  funds  will  permit.  We  have  requests  for 
estabbshing  a  regular  organization  in  three  additional  States  which 
we  have  b^n  unable  to  meet. 

Tlie  rodent  pests  while  present  and  injurious  to  agriculture  in 
every  State  are  most  serious  in  the  States  from  the  western  part  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific  coast.  -  In  the  Mississippi  Valiey 
and  the  Eastern  ana  Southern  States  various  kinds  of  mice  are  the 
most  generally  distributed  and  serious  pests.  As  a  sample  of  their 
destructiveness  I  may  mention  the  case  in  Winchester  County,  Va., 
where  in  two  years  small  field  mice  about  3  inches  long,  known  as 
the  pine  mouse,  killed  bearing  apple  trees  valued  at  about  $250,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  must  have  been  a  lot  of  mice. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  were  many  of  them,  but  they  might  readily 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  trees  saved,  as  we  demonstrated  to  the 
orchard  owners  when  we  were  called  in  to  help  protect  the  orchards. 

These  mice  work  undergroimd  and  girdle  the  roots  by  gnawing  off 
the  bark.  The  tree  dies  suddenly  and  the  owner  is  often  unable  to 
imderstand  what  has  happened.  These  pests  are  found  throughout 
the  Eastern  States  as  far  as  New  Hampshire,  and  we  are  often  asked 
to  help  stop  their  ravages. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  destroy  these  mice  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  powder  strychnia  on  small  cubes  of  sweet  potato 
or  similar  v^etable  and  put  the  baits  in  their  nmways  or  holes. 
The  mice  eat  such  baits  readily  and  are  killed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  this  item  31— — 

Mr.  Nelson  (interposing).  The  extent  of  the  rodent  operations  are 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  our  field  men  during  the  past  year  guided 
the  farmers  in  the  destruction  of  these  pests  on  nearly  15,cSo,000 
acres  of  farm  lands,  and  through,  our  own  field  parties  destroyed 
most  of  the  rodents  on  1,500,000  acres  of  the  public  domain,  largely 
in  National  Forests.  Prairie  dogs  and  groimd  squirrels  have  b^n 
nearly  exterminated  over  enormous  areas  and  have  been  absolutely 
exterminated  on  large  tracts. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  States  from  which  they 
have  been  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  have  been- entirely  eliminated  from  large  areas 
in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  North  Dakota,  but  not  from 
the  entire  States.  The  work  is  progressive  and  the  areas  to  be 
covered  are  very  great. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  we  started  in  with  a  heavy  appropriation 
and  increased  it  last  year.  Congress  will  now  want  to  know  what 
progress  you  are  makmg.  We  hoped  that  in  view  of  your  effective 
work  possibly  some  of  tnese  appropriations  might  be  cut  down. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  consideration  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  we  have  in  hand  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  will 
require  a  number  of  years  to  complete  it.  Rodent  pests  infest  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  acres  of  public  and  private  lands  and  destroy 
more  than  $300,000,000  worth  of  crops  and  forage  each  year.  Pred- 
atory animals  infest  18  Western  States,  where  they  destroy  more  than 
$20,000,000  worth  of  live  stock  each  year.  We  are  guiding  a  cam- 
paign to  destroy  these  pests  and  lessen  the  losses  year  by  year  until 
they  are  reduced  to  a  nominal  sum.  Our  work  is  demonstrating 
that  this  is  practicable  at  a  nominal  cost  compared  with  the  increased 
returns  to  farmer  and  stock  grower. 
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The  best  proof  that  our  work  Iq  getting  the  desired  results  lies  in 
the  fact  that  when  we  began  the  work  against  injurious  animal  pests 
no  fimds  were  being  put  up  by  the  States  to  help  in  the  work.  This 
3rear  the  States  are  putting  into  cooperation  with  us  for  the  destruc* 
tion  of  rodent  pests  more  than  $900|000,  and  for  destruction  of  pred- 
atory animals  more  than  $225,000.  More  than  135,000  farmers  are 
actively  cooperating  in  rodent  campaigns,  and  thousands  of  stock- 
men in  the  predatory  animal  and  rodent  work,  l^e  legislatures  of  13 
States  have  made  appropriations  for  this  work,  usually  specifying  diat 
they  are  to  be  expended  in  cooperation  with  the  Biok^cai  Survey. 
Other  funds  come  from  comities,  local  associations,  and  individual. 
The  interest  of  the  people  where  the  work  is  being  done  and  the  large 
fimds  they  are  putting  into  cooperation  with  us  is  proof  not  only  that 
we  are  getting  effective  results,  but  also  that  the  work  is  one  of  serious 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  stockman.  Tn  the  end 
we  expect  to  practically  exterminate  some  of  the  most  destructive  of 
the  animal  pests  and  to  control  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  control  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  To  reduce  their  numbers  about  cultivated  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  possible  to  destroy  them  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Some  of  the  small  rodents  are  so  numerous  over 
great  sections  of  the  country  that  to  exterminate  them  completely 
would  cost  too  much.  The  losses  by  such  rodents  can  be  controlled 
by  destroying  the  animals  about  the  farms  from  year  to  year.  That 
rodent  work  is  a  profitable  investment  on  the  farm  is  indicated  by 
the  statements  we  have  received  from  farmers  that  they  profited  from 
$15  to  $20  for  every  dollar  spent  in  the  destruction  of  tnese  pests. 

The  Chairman.  Are  cooperative  funds  available  from  all  the 
States? 

Mr.  Nelson.  From  practically  all  of  the  States  from  the  western 
border  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific  coast,  which  is  the 
area  in  which  occur  tne  greatest  losses  from  rodents  and  predatory 
animals.  In  that  region  we  are  conducting  great  campairas  and  are 
seriously  handicapped  by  being  able  this  vear  to  allot  only  $102,000 
for  rodent  work  with  which  to  meet  and  offset  the  $901,000  being 
put  up  in  the  States.  The  States  are  constantly  urging  us  to  do 
more  work  on  Government  lands  adjacent  to  cultivated  areas  on 
which  they  are  destroying  rodents  and  are  having  their  lands  rein- 
fested  from  the  rodents  living  on  the  Government  lands.  This 
brings  in  the  need  of  keeping  the  rodent  work  going  as  a  continuous 
operation.  If  the  work  stops,  or  is  reduced  for  a  single  season,  the 
areas  in  which  we  have  exterminated  the  pests  will  oe  reoccupied 
by  them  from  surrounding  territory,  and  areas  on  which  have  been 
killed  from  75  to  95  per  cent  of  tne  pests  will  be  restocked  by  the 
breeding  survivors  which  would  be  destroyed  by  a  follow-up  treat- 
ment. 

California  is  spending  about  $335,000  this  year  in  rodent  destruc- 
tion and  has  criticized  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  meet  them 
in  this  work  by  destroying  the  rodents  on  the  adjacent  public  domain. 
This  we  would  Uke  to  do,  but  it  is  an  impossibility  with  our  present 
funds. 

Before  the  Biological  Sm*vey  took  up  the  work  of  destroying  animal 
pests  many  millions  of  dollars  had  been  spent  in  fighting  these  pests 
oy  sporadic  campai^ns^  sometimes  by  the  States,  sometimes  by 
communities  or  by  mdividuals,  but  always  without  continuity  of 
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oi^anization  and  plan.    The  result  was  complete  failure  to  accom- 

Slish  any  permanent  result.  The  success  of  our  endeavors  has  been 
ue  to  two  factors — ^first,  the  development  of  much  more  effective 
and  economic  methods,  and  second,  by  a  definite  plan  for  continuous 
community  action  until  the  pests  are  actually  exterminated^  wherever 
this  result  is  {N*acticable.  1  have  alreadv  stated  the  evidences  of 
local  appreciation  of  our  methods  by  the  amount  of  money  put 
into  cooperation  in  addition  to  the  work  of  many  thousand  farmers 
and  others. 

Mr.  MoLaughun  of  Michigan.  You  cooperate  with  the  States  in 
taking  care  of  these  lands  and  privately  owned  lands  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  in  North  Dakota,  where  one 
of  the  largest  campaigns  against  rodents  is  going  on,  we  supplv  an 
expert  who  passes  on  his  Knowledge  to  the  county  agents  ana  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  MgLauqhlin  of  Michigan.  I  am  glad  to  know  that.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  because  almost  every  bureau  that  we  have 
talked  with  says  that  the  county  aeent  is  no  good,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  expert  from  tne  Dureau  go  aroimd  to  do  the  work 
himself. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  county  agent  organization  has  enabled  us  to 
greatly  increase  the  usefulness  of  oiu*  work.  Through  the  coimty 
agents  we  get  the  farmers  organized  and  in  a  receptive  mood  to 
receive  the  necessary  instructions,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  cam- 
paigns on  such  a  great  scale  as  at  present  would  be  impossible  without 
theur  aid.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  Keep  our  expert? 
in  the  States  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  and  to  give  demoQstra- 
iions  and  otherwise  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  While  the 
county  agents  are  very  helpful^  they  have  a  multitude  of  duties  and 
can  not  concentrate  on  rodent  work  or  anj  other  one  subject  except 
temporarilv.  This  work  calls  for  the  continuous  activity  throughout 
the  year  of  our  expert  as  the  chief  center  of  education  and  organiza- 
tion in  this  campaign.  Our  results  have  been  vastly  increased  hy 
the  help  of  the  county  agents. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  do  tnisT)y  simply  poisoning  oats  t 

Mr.  Nelson.  By  mixing  speciallv  prepared  poisons  with  oats, 
barley,  or  other  vegetable  food  suited  to  the  special  kind  of  rodent  to 
be  destroyed. 

Mr.  McLauohxjn  of  Michigan.  I  can  imderstand  very  well  why  you 
do  this  on  Government  lan&,  national  forests,  and  so  on,  why  you 
should  eUminate  them  from  such  lands  and  from  certain  of  those 
places  where  the  land  adjoining  is  infested,  but  I  don't  quite  imder- 
stand how  the  Government  can  go  on  this  private  land  and  do  this 
work. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  do  not  do  the  actual  work  on  the  private  lands. 
We  demonstrate  methods  and  instruct  the  people  how  to  prepare  and 
distribute  the  poison,  aid  them  in  organizing  tnemselves  to  make  the 
work  effective  and  results  permanent,  and  they  pay  all  operating  costs 
on  their  holdings. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  asked  you,  in  my  first  question 
a  moment  ago,  il  the  department  did  this  on  private  land,  and  you 
said  yes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  understand  you.  We 
cooperate  with  the  States  by  having  our  experts  supervise  and  direct 
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the  whole  campaign  on  Federal,  State,  and  private  land,  correlating 
the  entire  operation,  working  through  county  agents  in  instructing 
and  organizing  the  farmers,  guiding  them  in  the  employm^it  of  the 
most  efficient  measures  on  the  private  holdings,  the  operating  cost 
being  borne  by  the  landowners.  On  Government  lanos  we  usually 
hire  men  and  do  the  work  oiu^elves.  In  some  places,  however,  the 
farmers  are  so  desirous  to  keep  their  crops  free  from  rod^its  that  they 
volimteer  to  put  out  the  poison  on  Government  land  adjoining  their 
farms  if  we  will  supply  tne  poisoned  grain.  We  have  nad  a  lot  of 
free  work  done  for  the  Government  in  that  way,  and  considerable 
areas  of  Government  land  has  been  cleaned  by  volunteer  labor, 
because  in  doing  that  they  guard  against  the  reinvasion  of  their  own 
lands. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  that  kind  of  work  should 
go  on,  but  not  on  private  lands.  Teaching  them  how  to  do  it  is  all 
right,  but  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  to  ask  the  Government  agents,  men  from 
the  dinerent  bureaus  to  come  and  actually  do  the  physical  work, 
besides  bearing  the  expense,  which  I  do  not  approve. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  part  we  take  with  regard  to  private  land  is  that 
of  guiding  the  work  and  teaching  the  people  the  most  eflfective  meth- 
ods of  preparing  and  handling  the  poison. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Iwould  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  item  31.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  need  of  segregating  this 
proposition.  If  you  will  read  the  different  sections,  the  first  one 
Udes  experiments  and  demonstrations  in  dest^ying  wolves, 
coyotes,  prairie  dogs,  gophers,  and  other  animals  injurious  to  a^- 
culture.  In  the  second  item  below  is  the  provision  lor  destroymg 
wolves,  coyotes,  and  other  animals  injurious  to  agriculture,  and  in 
the  next  paragraph  is  the  provision  for  the  protection  of  stock  and 
other  domestic  animals,  through  the  suppression  of  rabies  and  by 
the  destruction  of  wolves,  covotes,  and  otner  predatory  wild  animals. 
TTie  work  there  is  practically  all  the  same,  and  we  divide  it  up. 
$15,000  for  one,  $125,000  for  the  other,  and  so  on.  The  work  is  all 
the  same.     Why  segregate  it  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  appropriation  should  be  provided  in  one  sum 
instead  of  being  divided  mto  three.  The  present  arrangement  causes 
a  lot  of  difficulty  in  administering  the  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  the  present  draft  is  inex- 
cusable. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  nothing  can  be  said  about  the 
present  draft  that  would  be  too  strong. 

The  Chairman.  This  language  is,  *'that  of  this  sum  not  less  than 
$123,800  shall  be  used  on  the  public  lands,  national  forests,  and  else- 
where in  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States."  So  if  you  don't 
expend  the  $123,800  they  will  send  you  to  jail. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  suppose  that  is  a  possibility. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  first  paragraph  is  "public  do- 
main,*' and  the  next  one  is  public  lands,''  which  is  public  domain, 
and  the  next  one  '^forests,"  wnich  is  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Harrison.  When  you  first  mentioned  the  matter,  I  was  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Haugen  about  it,  and  I  told  him  that  the  paragraph  is  the 
most  complicated  in  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  saying  a  good  deal;  I  do 
not  know  about  that. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  time.  We  would  be  very  glad,  at  your 
request,  to  submit  a  revision. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  could  be  simplified. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  we  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  These  States  might  want  to  have  this  language 
in  the  draft. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  could  separate  the  three  lines  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  This  matter  was  discussed  in  conference.  The 
Senate  conferees  were  determined  to  have  this  language  in,  to  which 
we  finally  agreed.     It  is  by  no  means  the  proper  language. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  can  set  out  the  three  oifferent  lines  and  show 
the  amount  that  will  be  expended  for  each. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  could  indicate  the  amount  that 
is  to  be  expended  for  each  one.  Here  is  one  place  it  says  that  15,000 
shall  be  used. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  says,  in  eflfect,  that  we  *'must"  use  that  amoimt. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  another  place  it  is  provided  that 
you  have  got  to  spend  $123,800.  You  can't  expend  $123,700;  but 
you  must  get  clean  up  to  the  $800,  and  here  is  another  place  where  it 
says  that  of  this  sum  not  more  than  $125,000  shall  oe  expended. 
You  can  spend  $10  and  comply  with  that  para^aph.  So,  if  you  can 
find  another  place  that  is  woree  than  this  one,  Mr.  Harrison,  I  think 
you  are  going  some. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  this  is  the  worst. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  pretty  bad. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  worst. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  revised. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  the  committee  willing  to  let  us  submit  a  new 
provision  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  believe  it  would  be  best  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  can  present  three  items  providing  separately 
for  the  three  lines  of  work. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  are  four  lines  of  work  that  have  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  the  wording  of  the  lump  sum  could  be  so  stated  as  to 
carrv  on  those  four  lines  of  work. 

Mt.  Harrison.  There  are  only  three,  the  investigational  and 
experimental  work,  the  rodent  control  work,  and  the  predatory 
animal  control  work. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  fur  fanning. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  investigational.  That  would  come  under 
the  investigational  item. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  set  out  the  amount  of  each  item. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  would  be  entirely  agreeable  to  us,  wouldn't  it, 
Mr.  Nelson? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  there  are  three  kinds  of  work— — 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  only  pomt  is  that  predatory  animals  and  rabies 
are  pretty  bad  in  a  lar^e  section  of  the  stock-growing  country,  and  the 
stocK  growers  might  tmnk  that  we  were  trying  to  leave  something  out. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  can  be  covered  in  the  new  language. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Here  in  the  same  sentence  you  have 
included  experiments,  demonstrations,  and  also  investigations  and 
experiments. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  nothing  you  can  say  about  the 

J  resent  arrangement  of  the  paragraph  that  would  be  too  bad,  Mr. 
[cLaugfalin. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  We  have  taken  notice  that  vou  have 
said  a  good  word  abojit  the  county  agents,  but  the  others  that  have 
come  before  the  committee,  when  we  ask  them  why  the  county  agent 
can't  do  a  certain  thing  they  always  say  he  does  not  Imow  enough. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  in  New  Mexico 
the  services  of  county  agents  were  continued  in  several  counties 
because  of  the  success  of  tne  rodent  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  extension  of  eradication  work  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  propose  to  extend  it  to  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Texas  as  soon  as  we  have  the  funds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  they  are  asking?  How 
is  it  done  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  done  through  the  extension  service  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  you 
should  go  in  there  and  do  that  work  in  States  where  there  ife  no  public 
lands. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  such  States  we  merely  conduct  demonstrations 
and  furnish  expert  guidance  to  insure  the  best  residts.  The  work 
itself  is  done  by  the  people  of  tiie  States  and  not  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  a  simple  matter;  you  have 
discovered  the  best  kind  of  poison,  and  how  to  apply  it  to  make  it 
effective.     Why  can't  they  take  it  up  and  do  it  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Because  we  find  that  most  people  are  a  little  careless 
and  often  overlook  some  small  but  necessary  detail.  Furthermore 
we  fijid  conditions  varjr  and  the  habits  of  the  animals  vary  in  a  way 
that  often  tries  the  skill  of  our  most  experienced  men  to  get  good 
results.  To  depend  on  written  instructions  at  times  may  give  good 
results  but  practical  field  experience  on  a  large  scale  in  many  States 
has  shown  conclusively  the  absolute  need  of  expert  leadership. 
When  left  to  do  the  work  wholly  on  their  own  guidance  people  often 
fail  to  get  proper  results. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Who  suffers  as  the  result  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  does. 
•  Mr.  Nelson.  For  instance  we  receive  complaints  that  noison  mo- 
pared  according  to  our  formula  by  certain  farmers  is  worthless.  We 
send  a  man  to  investigate  and  find  that  some  small  part  of  the  formula 
was  omitted  or  the  poison  had  been  kept  too  long  or  had  been 
improperly  distributed  and  the  community  had  been  discouraged. 
Our  expert  makes  a  demonstration  in  preparing  and  distributing  the 
poison,  gets  good  results,  and  the  people  at  once  go  on  with  the 
campaign  and  make  a  good  saving  of  crops. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  1  do  not  see  the  reason. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Our  object  is  to  carry  on  an  educational  campaign 
for  the  elimination  of  these  rodents  and  with  them  the  heavy  losses 
to  agriculture  by  them. 

ifr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  the  differ- 
ence in  teaching  people  how  to  kill  these  rodents,  and  in  teaching 
them  how  to  piul  the  weeds  out  of  their  corn. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Another  phase  of  the  rodent  work  is  the  destruction 
of  house  rats.  The  annual  losses  caused  in  this  country  by  house 
rats  is  about  $200,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  tell  them  how  to  destroy  them  ? 
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Mr.  NixsoN.  Yes;  we  advise  as  to  the  best  method  of  destix)7mg 
them  by  traps,  poison,  and  better  still  to  rat-proof  buildings  and  afl 
food  storage  places  such  as  warehouses,  corncribs,  etc.  A  moderate 
expenditure  in  rat  proofing  is  veiy  effective  in  reducing  losses  from 
this  source.  In  other  words,  safeguard  the  food  so  that  the  rata- 
can't  get  it,  and  ^dien  you  deprive  me  rats  of  food  you  will  eliminate 
the  rats. 

If  you  build  the  granary  so  that  the  rats  can  not  get  in  it,  you 
eliminate  the  rats;  if  you  build  the  granary  so  that  the  rats  can  get  in 
it  and  have  a  free  run,  and  plenty  of  food  the  rats  will  multiply  right 
up  to  the  available  supply  of  food. 

Mr.  MgLauohlin  oi  Michigan.  How  many  men  tave  you  employed 
in  that  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  one  man  who  devotes  a  good  part  of  his 
time  to  this  kind  of  work.  We  have  had  calls  for  advice  and  help- 
from  many  sources,  and  we  have  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  subject. 
People  appear  to  be  more  or  less  helpless  when  it  comes  to  facing  a 
problem  presented  by  anv  kind  of  animal  pest  largely  through  lack  of 
mformation  as  to  their  habits.  For  example,  a  large  mimng  com- 
pany of  Louisville,  Ky.,  reported  serious  losses  from  rats  and  asked 
our  advice.  We  sent  a  man  down  there  and  he  found  that  near  tho^ 
mill  there  were  a  lot  of  chaff  and  screenings,  forming  splendid  homes- 
for  the  rats,  and  that  building  was  so  constructed  that  the  rats  could 

fet  in  without  trouble.    The  owner  said  that  it  was  costing  him  about 
3,000  a  year  to  repair  grain  sacks,  without  reference  to  the  amount 
of  food  that  was  destroyed  by  these  rats. 

Our  expert  pointed  out  how  the  building  could  be  rat  proofed  for  a 
few  hundred  dollars.  The  result  was  that  the  rats  were  practically 
eliminated  from  his  mill  and  warehouse.  That  looks  like  a  simple 
proposition,  yet  here  was  a  man  having  losses  amounting  to  thou- 
sands of  doUars  a  year,  but  he  had  no  practical  idea  how  to  stop  them^ 

When  the  war  came  on  the  Armv  took  over  the  Bush  Terminal 
warehouses  in  New  York,  a  series  of  buildings  eleven  blocks  long,  and 
from  one  to  three  blocks  deep.  They  were  to  be  used  for  the  storings, 
of  supplies  for  the  Army.  The  quartermaster  in  charge  wrote  ua 
that  the  place  was  swarming  with  rats  which  must  be  destroyed 
before  the  suppUes  could  be  put  in  and  asked  for  advice.  We  at  once 
sent  an  expert  who  found  that  poison  could  not  be  used,  and  after 
examining  the  premises  laid  out  a  continuous  trapping  campaign  on  a 
large  scale.  Tne  advice  was  followed  promptly  by  the  purcnase  of 
1 ,200  traps  of  the  kind  suggested  and  four  men  set  to  trapping  rats. 
TTiat  was  the  Ist  of  January,  1918;  the  1st  of  January,  1919,  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  quartermaster  in  charge  thankmg  us  for 
our  assistance  and  reporting  that  for  some  time  after  they  began 
trapping  thev  had  taken  a  barrel  full  of  rats  day  after  day,  and  tnat 
at  the  end  of  the  year  thev  had  trapped  between  thirty-five  and  fifty 
thousand  rats.  He  addecL  that  then*  total  losses  from  rats  during  the 
year  had  not  exceeded  $50.  In  other  words,  the  advice  which  the 
department  gave,  through  one  man  spending  a  day  up  there,  resulted 
in  saving  a  very  great  sum  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  we  have  a  number  of  very  important 
items.    Have  you  finished  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  haven't  finished  the  statement.  This  is  on  the 
rodents.  I  think  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  items  showing  what 
some  rodents  destroy. 
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Prof.  Nabours,  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  estimated  that 
last  year  the  pocket  gophers  in  Kansas  destroyed  10  per  cent  of  the 
alfalfa  crop.  The  crop  that  year  was  valued  at  $50,000,000.  So  that 
there  was  $5,000,000  lost  from  that  one  kind  of  rodent  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  in  one  year. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  methods  for  destroying  this  pest  was  shown 
down  at  Heame,  Tex.,  when  the  quarantine  against  tne  pink  cotton 
boll  worm  was  put  into  effect.  The  farmers  were  advised  by  the 
Agricultural  College  to  plant  peanuts,  but  the  pocket  gophers  ate 
them  as  fast  as  they  were  planted.  On  request  we  sent  a  man  to  help 
control  the  gophers.  He  soon  demonstrated  how  to  kill  the  gophers, 
a  community  campaign  quickly  eliminated  the  pests  and  a  good  crop 
of  peanuts  was  the  result. 

A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  telegram  from  an  American  firm  in 
Mexico  City  saying  that  a  swarm  of  field  mice  had  suddenly  attacked 
and  was  destroying  a  large  area  of  wheat  belonging  to  some  Americans 
and  asked  advice  by  telegram.  Our  advice  was  followed  and  the 
crop  saved.  In  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  some  American 
owners  of  a  sugar  cane  plantation  after  spending  thousands  of  dollars 
fighting  gophers  unsuccessfully  asked  advice  to  save  their  plantation 
from  complete  destruction.  Our  suggestions  enabled  them  to  save 
their  crop.  The  devastations  of  pocket  gophers  in  the  alfalfa  fields 
are  examples  of  the  destructiveness  of  these  pests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  don't  you  telegraph  to  thera 
as  you  did  to  Mexico.  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  destruction  of  these  pests  in  alfalfa  fields  is  not 
so  simple  or  these  losses  would  have  been  long  ago  eliminated.  It  will 
require  an  investigation  to  determine  the  best  methods  and  then  an 
educational  campaign  to  teach  the  methods  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  use  of  them  asking  the 
Government  to  send  a  man  in  there  to  do  something  which  they  can 
do  themselves? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  object  of  our  work  will  be  to  give  the  farmers 
the  benefit  of  the  expert  knowledge  we  have  secured  in  dealing  with 
such  problems  through  years  of  investigation  and  experience.  The 
necessary  information  to  control  these  losses  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
farmers  through  our  cooperation  with  the  county  agents. 

Mr.  Lee.  Wr.  Chairman,  before  we  take  up  the  next  item— ^ — 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  with  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  I  wish  to  ^ve  something  about  the  predatory 
animal  work  which  is  covered  m  this  item.  The  plague  of  rabies 
among  predatory  animals  existed  in  five  States  and  was  spreading 
when  tne  first  appropriation  was  made  for  its  control.  Before  we 
could  get  the  worK  well  established  it  spread  into  the  sixth  State, 
Utah.  Since  then  we  have  stopped  its  spread  and  held  down  its 
ravages  to  a  great  extent.  Renewed  outbreaks  of  it  occur  here  and 
there  as  has  been  the  case  in  Oregon,  Nevada  and  Utah  within  a  few 
months  but  we  soon  suppress  them.  If  this  control  should  be  re- 
moved the  disease  would  spread  all  over  the  Western  States. 

In  our  predatory  animal  work,  including  rabies^  we  have  taken  the 
skins  of  over  95,000  predatory  animals,  which  mcludes  more  than 
2,200  big  gray  wolves.  Single  wolves  are  known  to  have  killed 
anywhere  from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  live 
stock  in  a  year. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  turned  into  the 
Treasury  from  these  furs? 

Mr.  NELS(»f .  We  have  turned  into  the  Treasurv  to  date  more  than 
$209,000  from  the  fiu-s  from  predatory  animals  taken  by  (Government 
hunters. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  appropriation  t 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  would  be  (deducted  from  the  appropriation;  as 
so  much  back  to  the  Government  from  this  work.  That  sum  is  not 
for  one  year  but  for  the  period  since  we  began  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  turn  in  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  $76,179. 

Some  of  the  predatory  animal  himters,  in  occasional  months,  pay 
the  Government  a  profit  on  their  salary,  getting  skins  worth  more 
than  their  salary.  In  summer,  however,  the  animal  skins  are  worth- 
less. The  States  are  putting  up  cooperative  money  to  work  with  us, 
but  less  than  for  the  rodent  work.  They  are  putting  up  about 
$225,000  for  the  predatory  animal  work,  as  against  over  $900,000 
for  the  rodent  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  on  public  lands  out  there 
where  that  work  is  being  conducted  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  predatory  animal  work  is  very  largely  on  the 
public  lands,  because  it  is  mainly  on  the  national  forests,  and  other 
wild  public  grazing  land  where  the  predatory  animals  breed  and  live. 
This  worjk  saves  the  lives  of  large  n\mit)ers  of  stock  which  graze  on 
the  public  domain. 

It  will  interest  the  committee  to  know  that  we  have  several  women 
trappers.  Two  women  came  up  to  Nevada  from  Arizona  and  asked 
to  be  employed  as  trappers.  We  tried  them  and  they  were  found 
to  be  as  effective  as  men,  so  these  two  women  are  on  the  rolls.  They 
turn  in,  on  an  average,  as  many  skins  as  the  men  trappers. 

One  of  our  trappers,  spent  some  time  trying  to  get  a  notorious 
cattle-killing  wolf,  and  during  the  period  before  capturing  him  found 
23  freshly  killed  calves  that  nad  been  destroyed  by  that  wolf.  We 
have  record  in  another  case  where  a  mountam  lion  killed  50  calves 
and  3  colts  before  our  men  killed  him. 

In  many  cases  it  can  be  determined  what  individual  wolf  or  other 
animal  has  done  the  killing  from  its  having  lost  a  foot  or  had  it 
crippled  in  a  trap  so  its  track  is  easilv  distinguished. 

Some  of  these  animals  have  tremendous  records,  and  are,  of  course, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get.  A  reasonable  estimate  of  the  saving 
of  live  stock  through  the  predatory  animals  taken  by  our  hunters 
last  year  amounts  to  more  than  $5,000,000.  The  saving  of  crops 
through  our  rodent  campaign  based  largely  on  estimates  of  farmers 
amounts  to  about  $15,000,000. 

The  next  part  is  fur  farming.  We  have  an  experimental  fur  farm 
in  New  York  State.  Fox  fanning  has  become  an  established  indus- 
try, and  we  are  running  an  experimental  farm  and  working  out 
methods  of  feeding  and  owierwise  trying  to  develop  this  new  industry. 
Fur  farms  are  being, established  all  along  the  northern  tier  of  States. 
Fox  fanning  is  developing  rapidly  in  Alaska  and  Canada  as  well. 
There  appears  to  be  a  ^eat  future  in  the  business  due  to  the  increasing 
value  of  furs  as  the  wild  fur  animals  are  decreasing. 

I  merely  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  last 
sales  the  prices  of  muskrats  were  up  to  $3.90,  mink  over  $20,  and 
coyote  more  than  $20. 
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The  final  section  of  this  appropriation  is  for  the  investigation  of 
birds,  to  determine  the  useiul  species  and  to  provide  methods  of 
increasing  their  number;  also  to  aetermine  the  injurious  species,  and 
methods  of  destrojdng  or  controlling  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  rabies  work,  one  item  I 
omitted  I  would  like  to  put  in  here.  Up  to  1918,  1,437  people  had 
been  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  and  4?  haa  died  from  it,  in  the  States 
where  we  are  working  to  destroy  the  animals  which  spread  thia 
disease.     That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  all  of  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  important  work.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  next  item  is  No.  32,  '^for  biological  investigations, 
including  the  jelations,  habits,  geographic  distribution,  and  mira- 
tions of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  preparation  of  maps  of  the  life 
zones,  $24,400."  That  covers  the  scientific  investigational  activities 
of  the  bureau,  and  no  increase  is  requested.  It  is  the  fimdamental 
work  of  the  Biological  Survey  upon  which  it  was  engaged  before  it 
took  up  the  economical  work.  That  is  very  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  effective  economic  activities  of  the  bureau. 

The  next  item.  No.  33,  '*for  aU  necessary  expenses  for  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  migratory  bird-treaty  act  of  July  3,  1918,  and  for 
cooperation  with  the  local  authorities  m  the  protection  of  migratory 
biras,  and  for  necessary  investigations  connected  therewith.  The 
administration  of  this  law  is  largely  police  work,  done  throughout 
the  United  States  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  migratory  bird 
treaty  act.  Under  our  present  appropriation  we  are  able  to  carry  only 
about  38  full-time  game  wardens,  less  than  one  to  a  State.  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted  that  one  man  or  less  than  one  man  to  each  State  is 
an  inadequate  number  to  enforce  a  Federal  law  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  result  of  our  inadequate  force  is  that  the  violators  of  the 
law  are  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  in  wholesale 
fashion  in  some  sections  of  the  country.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have 
more  men  if  we  are  to  have  the  treaty  and  the  law  properly  respected. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  37  now?  How  many 
men  will  be  employed? 

Mr.  Nelson,  tinder  the  new  appropriation,  I  think  it  gives  us 
55  paid  wardens,  and  on  part  salary,  we  will  have  100  deputies,  and 
that  would  enable  us  to  police  the  country  in  a  far  more  satisfactory 
way  than  at  present.  We  need  enough  wardens  so  that  we  can  be 
represented  in  each  State.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious.  Our 
wardens  are  all  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  State  game  wardens, 
and  in  that  connection  I  might  say  that  the  State  game  service,  ana 
the  State  game  commissioners,  are  expressing  more  and  more  their 
appreciation  of  this  Federal  law,  and  the  assistance  it  is  in  helping 
make  more  effective  the  protection  of  game  in  the  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  so  in  all  States  ?  Do  all  of 
of  the  States. feel  the  same  way  about  it? 

Mr.  Nelson.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  States,  we  are 
having  the  most  friendly  relations.  In  general  throughout  the  coun- 
try we  have  the  most  coridal  cooperation  and  have  many  expressions 
of  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  we  give  in  return.  With  the  migra- 
tory bird  work  is  combined  the  administration  of  the  Lacey  Act. 
Through  this  we  can  help  the  State  game  oflBicials  in  controlling  illegal 
shipments  of  game. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  asked  that  question  because  I 
thought  some  of  the  States  were  opposed  altogether  to  the  migratory 
bird  Taw. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  the  beginning,  there  was  some  suspicion  among 
some  State  ^ame  officials  as  to  tne  effect  the  law  would  haye  on  the 
State  game  laws^  but.  this  has  passed.  There  was  a  strong  fight  put 
up  by  many  men  who  desired  a  continuance  of  spring  shooting. 
Most  of  this  antagonistic  feeling  has  disappeared,  and  the  better  ele^ 
ment  of  sportsmen  throughout  me  country  are  strongly  in  favor  of  tbet 
law.  In  common  with  the  State  game  commissions  they  report  a 
great  increase  of  migratory  game  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Fedem  law 
and  especially  to  the  abohtion  of  spring  shooting. 

The  reports  coming  in  this  season  agree  that  there  are  far  more 
migratory  game  birds  than  for  many  years.  The  result  of  this  law 
has  been  astounding,  and  many  people  who  were  strongly  tor  spring 
shooting  have  become  chan^d  to  favor  the  law.  One  sportsman  in 
Illinois  recently  remarked:  °' I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  spring 
shooting,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  this  fall  in  the  increase  of  game 
birds,  undoubtedly  from  the  results  of  this  law,  we  are  whipped. 
I  am  through."  He  says,  *'I  think  the  law  is  a  good  thing."  And 
that  is  a  sample  of  the  change  in  sentiment  amonjg  many  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  who  opposed  it  in  the  beginning.  They  feel 
now  that  the  migratory-bird  law  is  a  good  thing. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  That  is  an  item 
which  is  combined  witn  this  appropriation. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  cutting  that  down  by  $1,500  ?  The  appro- 
priation last  year  was  $22,000,  and  this  year  you  are  asting  for  $20,500. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  on  accoimt  of  transfer  of  a  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  next  item  is  No.  34,  "For  general  adminis- 
trative expenses  connected  with  the  above-mentioned  lines  of  work, 
including  cooperation  with  other  Federal  bureaus,  departments, 
boards,  and  commissions,  on  requests  from  them." 

We  are  asking  for  a  small  increase  here  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  other  bureaus  for  cooperation,  and  also  due  to 
the  addition  of  one  clerk  to  our  administrative  office. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  increase  is  $4,240? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  $1,800  of  which  goes  to  a  clerk,  and  the  rest 
is  for  general  expenses,  mostly  traveling  expenses,  when  men  are  sent 
out  on  request. 

That  is  all,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  total  increase  is  about  $80,000  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  No:  it  is  only  about  $23,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  for  the  Biological  Survey. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  would  be  about  $36,000. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  total  increase  asked  for  the  bureau  amounts  to 
S235,835.  under  the  following  items:  Maintenance  of  reservations, 
$5,135;  food  habits  of  North  American  birds  and  mammals,  etc., 
covering  the  rodent  and  predatory-animal  work,  $118,960;  enforce- 
ment of  migratory-bird  treaty  act,  $107,500;  administration,  $4,240. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  matter  in  which 
the  Biolorical  Survey  is  interested.  I  refer  to  item  No.  24,  on  page 
289,  and  fifr.  Nelson  will  explain  it  briefly. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  the  migratory-bird  treaty  act  been  tested  in 
the  district  courts  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Six  district  courts  have  declared  in  favor  of  the 
constitutionality  of  it.     No  district  judge  has  declared  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  come  to  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  it  is  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  attorney 
g:eneral  of  Missouri,  when  the  law  was  passed,  declared  that  he  con* 
sidered  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  and  he  didn't  propose  to  obey 
it.  He  proceeded  to  take  a  gun  ana  go  hunting  out  of  season,  and 
one  of  our  wardens  promptl;^  arrested  him  and  brought  him  into 
court.  He  retaUatea  by  trying  to  get  an  injunction  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  Miissouri,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  was 
unconstitutional.  He  was  overruled  and  has  appealed  the  case  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  where  it  is  now  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  action  did  the  district  court 
take  on  the  case  when  he  was  first  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  the  injunction  was  denied,  and  so  he  appealed. 
Six  district  judges  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry  have  declared  the 
law  constitutional. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  Federal  courts  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Protection  op  Employees  of  Forest  Service  and  Biological 

Survey. 

Item  No.  24,  on  page  289,  for  the  protection  of  employees 
of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Biological  Survey  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  The  duty  of  enforcing  Federal  laws  or 
regulations  falls,  in  some  cases,  upon  employees  of  the  Forestry 
Service  and  in  some  cases  upon  those  of  the  Biological  Survey.  In 
doing  this  necessary  poUce  work  our  men  often  deal  with  desperate 
characters  who  are  vicious  and  resist  interference.  One  of  our 
wardens  was  assaulted  by  a  man  in  a  hotel  office  in  Maryland. 
This  man  resented  the  migratory-bird  law,  and  without  any  provo- 
cation suddenlv  struck  and  knocked  down  and  beat  up  one  of  our 
men  because  he  was  a  Federal  ^ame  warden.  We  have  wardens 
whose  duties  are  to  protect  Federal  bird  and  game  reservations. 
In  many  cases  these  men  have  been  threatened  and  abused  in  per- 
formance of  their  duties  and  have  no  protection  under  any  Federal 
law.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  eame  wardens  are 
being  killed  at  intervals  all  over  the  country  by  lawless  characters 
who  resent  anv  control.  And  as  it  stands  now  our  men  have  no 
protection.  We  send  a  man  out  to  do  police  duty  for  us  and  do  not 
give  him  any  Government  protection.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  any 
ruffian  who  wishes  to  attack  mm. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  are  right.  Doctor,  but  you 
name  the  men  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  you  name 
the  men  employed  m  the  Forest  Service,  and  in  the  bureau  of 
Biological  Survey.  Are  there  not  other  bureaus  that  should  have 
this  same  protection?  Why  do  you  pick  out  those  in  particular, 
Mr.  Harrison? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  law  now  protects  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  the  employees 
of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Biological  Survey.  The  proposed 
amendment  is  confined  to  the  two  latter  bureaus  because  they  are 
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the  only  cases  that  have  been  presented  to  the  Secretary's  office. 
Personally,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  a  provision  protecting 
all  employees  of  the  department  while  engaeedf  in  the  prosecution 
of  tiieu*  duties  under  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  engaged  in  regulatory  activity, 
but  its  inspectors  do  not  have  the  power  of  arrest. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  it  your  idea  only  to  have  it 
apply  to  those  that  have  the  power  of  making  arrests  ? 

Mr.  Habbison.  Not  necessarily.  The  wardens  of  the  Biological 
Survey  and  under  certain  conditions  the  rangers  of  the  Forest  ^rv- 
ice  have  the  power  of  arrest.  The  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  are  engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  quarantine 
regulations  and  in  the  execution  of  meat-inspection  law,  and  the 
present  law  was  adopted  to  protect  them  against  interference  in  the 
performance  of  their  functions. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  there  are  other  bureaus,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  have  them  all  included  in  the  law,  or  have  they  broad 
ones  such  as  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Habbison.  1  think  it  would  be,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  take 
up  the  matter  with  the  other  biu^eaus  and  canvass  the  situation  with 
them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  will  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Yes;  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  woiild  imdoubtedly  be  useful  to  have  such  a  law^ 
because  every  now  and  then  there  is  a  case  where  employees  are 
trying  to  enforce  regulations  and  get  into  trouble  with  some  viciously 
mmded  person. 

Mr.  M!cLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  are  right,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Habbison.  The  Biu^eau  of  Chemistry  probably  would  be  the 
only  other  bureau  involved.  Their  inspectors  are  required  to  take 
samples. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  do  not  do  this  by  force  ? 

Mr.  Habbison.  No  ;  nor  have  they  the  power  togo  into  an  estab- 
lishment and  inspect  it  against  the  owner *s  will.  There  is  no  author- 
ity under  the  law  for  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  So  these  may  be  the  only  ones 
after  all  ? 

Mr.  Habbison.  These  may  be,  but  I  have  not  canvassed  tho 
situation  thoroughly  with  that  thought  in  mind.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  it,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  and  I  will  let  you  know  the  result. 

Mr.  Lee.  Are  you  through  for  this  evening? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Unless  you  think  there  is  something  else,  Mr.  Har- 
rison. 

Peb  Diem  Allowance  fob  Tbaveling  Expenses. 

Mr.  Habbison.  There  are  other  matters  in  the  miscellaneous 
section  which  are  of  interest  to  all  bureaus.  We  are  suggesting  that 
the  committee  include  a  provision  in  the  bill  increasing  me  per  diem 
that  may  be  paid  to  employees  when  they  are  traveling  on  official 
business.    The  limit  now  is  $4  in  the  case  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
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isistence  and  $5  in  the  case  of  actual  trayeling  expenses.  You  know, 
gentlemen,  that  nobody  can  travel  these  days  for  any  such  sums. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it  up  to  $7  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Seven  dollars  for  actual  traveling  expenses  and  $6 
ior  per  diem.  The  present  rates  are  $5  for  actual  traveling  expenses 
4ind  $4  per  diem.  To  give  you  a  practical  illustration,  I  expect  to 
go  to  New  York  in  connection  with  our  work  next  week.     I  tele- 

fraphed  to  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  to  ask  for  a  reservation  of  a  room 
ecause  the  last  time  I  was  in  New  York  I  spent  two  hours  in  a 
taxicab  trying  to  find  one.  They  replied  that  they  would  make 
a  reservation  for  $5.  So  if  I  eat  1  will  have  to  do  so  at  my  own 
•expense  and  not  on  Government  account.  We  are  up  against  that 
«ort  of  thing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Henderson   (Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey).  I  tried  eight  hotels  and  eot  one  for  $3.50. 
Mr.  Lee.  Are  we  through,  Mr.  Giairman  ? 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  I  beUeve. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  conmiittee  adjoiuned  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 

Acttvities  under  lump  fund  xtemSf  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 


Projects. 


Maintenance  of  mamma]  and  bird  reservations: 

to)  Supervision 

General  maintenance  of  reservations  and  refuges. 

Montana  National  Bison  Range 

Wind  Cave  National  Game  Preserve 

Winter  elk  refuge 

Restocking  reservations 


AUot- 

ment, 

1930. 


^aDjs  Hill  national  game  preserve. 


laon 


Economic  investigations: 

Supervision 

Destruction  of  injurious  mammals 

Relation  of  native  and  introduced  birds  to  agriculture 

id)  Rearing  fur-bearing  animals 

[«)  Destruction  of  ground  squirrels  on  national  forests  and  other  public 

lands 

(/)  Destruction  of  predatory  animals  on  national  forests  and  pubUc 

domain 

(g)  Suppression  of  rabies  in  predatory  wild  animals 


$5,000 

15,000 

4,000 

2,000 

5,aoo 

2,500 


34,600 


Esti- 
mate, 
1021. 


S5,000 

21,035 
4,000 
2,000 
5,200 
2,500 


5,000 


30,735 


5,000 


10,970 

87,281 

18,880 

8,500 

15,000 

198,800 
125,000 


464,440 


Biological  investigations: 

Supervision 

Investigation  of  birds  and  mammals  of  the  public  domain. 

Biological  survey  of  the  States  and  Territories 

Bird  migration 


^nfbroement  of  migratory  bird  treaty  act  and  Lacy  Act: 

Supervision 

Protection  of  mlgratorr  birds 

Investigation  of  migratory  water  fowl 

Interstate  oommwce  in  game 

Importation  of  foreign  birds  and  mammals 

Inspection  and  quarantine  of  quail 

Publication  of  Information  concerning  game  laws. . . . 


<3eneral  administration . 
Total 


3,300 

6,500 

13,700 

900 


24,400 


13,500 

107,700 

10,000 

11,750 

1,500 

750 

1,800 


147,000 
10,760 


686,200 


15,870 

165,450 

24,880 

10,200 

15,000 

227,000 
125,000 


Increase. 


15,135 


5,135 


4,801 

78,169 

ft,  000 

1,700 


1583,400 


3,300 

6,500 

13,700 

900 


24,400 


20,400 

196,050 

20,000 

14,000 

1,500 

750 

1,800 


28,200 


>  118,900 


6.000 
88,880 
10,000 

2,250 


«2S4,500 
15,000 


« 107,500 
4,240 


022,035  I     235,835 


i  Includes  18,400  transferred  to  statutory  rolls.        *  Inchides  14,500  transferred  to  statutory  rolls. 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Eepresentatives, 
Saturday  J  December  20y  1919. 

Division  of  Publications. 

(Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan  presiding.) 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  next  present  the  estimates  of  the  Division 
of  Publications.  Mr.  Reid,  chief  of  the  division,  is  here.  The  esti- 
mates appear  on  page  192. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWY  B.  BEID,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIYISIOH  OF 
PTTBUCATIOHS,  PEPABTMENT  OF  AaBICTTLTTTBE. 

Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  pass  these  photostat  copies 
of  a  chart  showing  the  organization  of  the  Division  of  Publications, 
so  that  you  can  see  vei'y  plainly  what  we  are  recommending. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  a  statement  you  wish 
to  present? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir.  These  .estimates  provide  for  the  consolidation 
with  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  Office  of  Information,  Office 
of  Exhibits,  and  motion-picture  activities,  involving  about  40  people. 

The  estimates  do  not  contemplate  any  radical  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent organization  or  in  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work  as  it  is 
now  administered.  As  you  may  recall,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
Mr.  Clarence  Ousley  was  called  here  from  Texas  by  the  Secretary 
to  act  as  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  all  publication  and  infor- 
mational work  of  the  department.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  mo- 
tion pictures  and  exhibits.  When  Mr.  Ousley  left,  the  Secretary 
put  this  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, who  had  charge  of  much  of  it  under  the  Assistant  Secretary 
while  he  was  here.  Thus  we  are  not  putting  before  you  a  program 
which  has  not  been  tried  but  are  submitting  estimates  which  involve 
merely  the  making  of  statutory'  changes  wnich  naturally  would  fol- 
low the  changes  which  have  been  made  administratively. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  are  now  dealing 
not  with  one  bureau,  one  division,  or  one  office,  but  with  a  vital  factor 
which  affects  the  Department  of  Apiculture  as  a  whole.  You  are 
going  to  appropriate  millions  of  dollars  for  this  department  for  the 
purpose  oi  investigational  and  demonstration  work,  as  well  as  regu- 
latory activities.  To  provide  this  money  for  that  work  and  not  to 
take  care  of  the  machmery  for  getting  the  results  to  the  people,  of 
course,  would  be  merely  wasting  the  i:»rge  appropriation. 
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As  business  men  you  know  you  have  to  spend  a  certain  peixrentage 
of  your  income  for  advertising  your  products.  With  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultui*e  the  necessity  for  advertising  its  products  is 
even  greater  than  in  business,  in  that  the  investigations  uncover 
valuable  information  which  has  been  acquired  at  a  heavy  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  and  which  must  be  given  not  to  a  few  in- 
dividuals but  made  accessible  to  all  of  the  hundred  million  people 
who  will  use  it.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  continue  to  appropriate 
a  sufficient  amount  so  that  the  department's  light  will  not  be  "  hid 
under  a  bushel "  but  will  be  seen  fi'om  the  farthermost  corner  of  the 
Nation. 

The  pait  which  the  Office  of  Information  has  played  and  is  play- 
ing in  the  getting  of  the  department's  scientific  discoveries  to  the 
public  is  one  of  the  most  important,  in  that  it  has  an  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  daily,  weekly,  and  agricultural  press  and  magazines, 
sending  out  timely,  instructive,  informational  articles  which  are 
given  a  vast  circulation  through  these  mediums. 

The  preparation  in  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  formal 
publications  or  bulletins  is  an  indispensable  function  which  makes 
available  to  the  people  in  simple  form  the  latest  results  regarding  the 
multiplicity  of  activities  in  which  the  department  is  engaged.  It 
also  undertakes  the  vast  work  of  distributing  these  publications, 
many  of  which  ai'e  sent  out  at  the  request  of  Membei's  of  Congress. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  distributed  through  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications  more  than  62,000,000  copies  of  bulletins  and 
other  publications.  Ninety  new  Farmers'  Bulletins  were  issued,  be- 
sides many  other  bulletins  and  circulars  of  a  popular  nature.  New 
publications  of  all  classes  numbered  840,  and  reprints  were  401,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1,241  publications  issued  di\ring  the  year.  Job  printing 
and  binding  received  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  amounted 
to  more  than  44,500,000  pieces,  while  the  aggregate  of  printing  and 
binding  was  more  than  100,000,000  pieces.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  task  involved  in  the  distribution  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  our  incoming  mail  requesting  publications  alone  now  amounts 
to  about  2,000  letters  daily. 

The  preparation  of  the  manuscripts  for  the  printer  involves  care- 
ful, pamstaking  work,  in  which  much  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  recent  past.  The  text  of  the  circulars  and  Farmei's'  Bulletins 
is  made  as  simple  as  possible  and  it  is  illuminated  with  the  best  pho- 
tographs, charts,  and  other  illustrations  we  can  secure.  The  cover 
pages  have  been  made  more  attractive,  so  the  recipient  of  the  publi- 
cation will  be  interested  in  reading  what  the  bulletin  contains. 

The  motion-picture  activities  speak  for  themselves.  There  prob- 
ably is  no  need  of  presenting  statements  to  you  regarding  the  need 
for  this  sort  of  visualization  of  agricultural  information.  If  the 
motion  pictures  did  no  more  than  to  draw  ci'owds  for  the  speakere 
who  generally  show  the  films  they  would  be  worth  many  times  what 
the  department  has  put  into  them  to  date. 

The  Office  of  Exhibits,  of  course,  seeks,  through  another  kind  of 
visualization,  to  educate  the  public  i^egarding  the  various  improved 
processes  of  production  and  marketing  of  agricultui*al  products  and 
the  latest  discoveries  concerning  domestic  science.  Since  June  30, 
1919,  the  department  has  made  exhibits  at  57  fairs  and  expositions. 
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The  total  attendance  at  these  shows  was  about  8,500,000  people 
and  the  total  amount  of  floor  space  occupied  exceeded  214,000  square 
feet.  In  order  to  show  at  this  large  number  of  fairs  it  was  necessary 
to  prepare  five  distinct  sets  of  exhibits  which  were  sent  out  on  five 
circuits.  In  so  far  as  it  was  practicable  the  exhibits  were  prepared 
with  a  view  to  be  instructive  in  the  particular  regions  in  which  they 
were  shown  and  also  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  department.  Sev- 
eral special  exhibitions  were  staged,  such  as  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  where  there  was  an  attendance  of  120,000  people,  and  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  the  attendance  of  which  was  es- 
timated to  be  250,000.  With  the  funds  available  the  department  will 
be  able  to  make  exhibitions  at  a  number  of  other  fairs  before  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  requests  for  which  have  been  received. 

Possibly  you  can  visualize  from  this  organization  chart  just  what 
we  are  asking  in  the  estimates.  This  parallelogram  represents  the 
additional  positions  for  which  we  are  asking  this  year.  There  are 
11  of  them.  This  heavy  white  line  shows  the  way  it  is  proposed  to 
link  the  organization  together^  the  offices  of  information,  exhibits, 
and  motion-picture  activities  becoming  a  part  of  the  general  publica- 
tion organization.  This  is  a  logical  organization,  a  natural  coordina- 
tion of  several  related  units  in  the  department — activities  which  have 
grown  up  and  have  been  tried  out  lor  a  series  of  years,  but  which 
have  been  conducted  as  separate  units. 

Possibly  it  is  not  altogther  evident  why  we  want  to  draw  these  to- 
gether. This  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  work  of  getting  information 
to  the  public,  through  publications,  motion  pictures,  material  sent  out 
to  the  press  and  to  magazines,  and  exhibits.  All  of  it  is  more  or  less 
of  the  same  character  and  should  be  guided  from  the  same  source; 
that  is,  we  want  these  sections  articulated  so  that,  if  a  thing  comes  up 
which  the  department  wishes  to  stress  (for  instance,  we  are  making  a 
drive  now  on  better  sires) ,  we  key  this  whole  organization  into  that 
drive.  lender  this  organization  each  section  here  knows  what  the 
drive  is.  knows  all  about  it,  and  the  activity  is  all  headed  to  one 

focus.  . 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  to  that  particular  line  of  work, 
vou  get  requests  from  some  of  the  other  bureaus,  do  you  not ;  you  get 
papers  prepared  by  the  other  bureaus  on  the  subject  of  better  sires, 
and  it  is  up  to  vour  office  to  provide  for  their  printing  and  distribu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Retd.  Yes.  Not  only  that,  but  suppose  we  get  a  paper  prepared 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  indu'=^try  on  better  sires.  If  it  is  a  worthy 
pamphlet,  if  it  is  worth  distributing  to  the  farmers  as  a  bulletin  or 
as  a  circular 

Mr.  MrLAioiiLiN  of  Michigan.  Who  determines  that? 

Mr.  Rkid.  We  do  in  the  Division  of  Publications. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  determine  in  what  form  it 
shall  go  out  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  our  activity. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Who  determines  the  number  that 

shall  be  issued  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  We  do,  largely.  It  is  a  publication  activity.  We  start 
in,  we  will  say,  with  a  circular,  and  from  that  circular  we  write  news 
items  which  go  out  to  the  press  in  various  forms. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  to  that  particular  line  of  work ; 
that  will  be  an  example  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  get  some  kind  of  writing  from 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  you  determine  whether  or  not 
it  shall  be  published  and  in  what  form  it  shall  be  published? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  how  many  copies  of  the  pub- 
lications shall  be  printed  and  distributed? 

Mr.  Reid.  Of  course  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  decision  on  our  part  as 
to  whether  it  shall  be  published.  We  take  this  up  with  Dr.  Mohler, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  if  we  see  any  reason  why 
this  thing  should  not  be  published :  but  if  it  comes  over  and  should  be 
published,  we  go  ahead  and  get  it  out. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  it  shall  be  published  is  alone  in  your  hands  and  Dr.  Mohler's  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  if  it  involves  some  matter  of  policy, 
it  goes  up  to  the  Secretary ;  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  that 
is  the  way  it  works. 

Mr.  Voigt.  If  the  bulletin  were  on  some  other  subject,  you  would 
not  go  to  Dr.  Mohler? 

Mr.  Reid.  No  ;  we  would  go  to  Dr.  Taylor,  or  Mr.  Nelson,  or  Mr. 
Estabrook,  or  whoever  is  in  charge  of  that  particular  line  of  work. 
Of  course  this  is  a  service  organization  for  tne  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ;  it  is  hardly  an  entity  within  itself,  except  that  it  works  with 
the  whole  department.  Whenever  anything  is  dug  out  by  the  depart- 
ment we  take  hold  of  it  and  put  it  in  language  so  the  farmer 
understands  it  and  so  the  ordinary  layman  can  get  hold  of  it. 
For  instance,  this  treatise  that  comes  over  from  one  of  the  research 
bureaus  of  the  department  might  be  Greek  to  the  ordinary  farmer. 
We  have  to  put  specially  trained  writers  on  that  and  get  it  up  in  a 
news  form,  and  then  we  put  another  man  on  it — an  editor — ^to  get  it 
up  in  proper  bulletin  form. 

Then,  for  instance,  if  it  is  a  better  sire  proposition,  we  may  put 
it  on  in  motion  pictures,  and  then  in  exhibit  form.  For  example,  at 
the  National  Fat  Stock  Show,  we  had  two  big  posters  prepared  a 
little  larger  than  an  ordinary  size  door,  showing  the  poor,  scrubby 
cattle  going  downhill  and  the  better  sires  going  uphill.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  posters  wc  ever  issued.  That  shows  how  we  key  into 
the  exhibits,  and  we  might  use  it  in  some  other  way.  This  one  [indi- 
cating] shows  how  we  are  trying  to  articulate  all  these  activities 
in  connection  with  our  publication  and  informational  work. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Who  decided  the  matter  of  publishing  how  to  make 
substitutes  for  sugar  out  of  cider?  The  bulletin  you  recently  got 
out  over  there  about  making  substitutes  for  sugar  out  of  cider,  who 
decided  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  bulletin,  but  the  worki"**  ^^'^^ 
pix)bably  originated  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  w 
u»>on  first  by  a  board  of  chemists  in  the  Bureau  of  Chf 
it  was  a  formal  publication)  as  to  whether  it  was  the  rig 
tion  to  get  out,  whether  it  was  the  right  form,  ar^'"***'  ~ 

MS. 
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Mr.  TiNCHER.  Who  simplified  it  so  that  it  would  be  plain  to  the 
farmers  ? 

Mr.  Eeid.  I  do  not  remember  the  particular  publication,  but  it 
would  go  through  the  reeular  editorial  channels. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Usually  in  taking  up  a  division 
like  this  we  consider  the  statutory  roll  first  and  the  changes  and  in- 
creases which  you  wish  to  propose,  and  perhaps  you  nad  better 
follow  that  course.  Then  as  to  these  particular  matters,  they  will 
come  up  as  we  reach  the  items  to  which  they  relate. 

There  is  a  change  of  title,  first,  is  there  not,  on  page  192  ? 

Mr.  Harmson.  It«m  No.  2  is  a  new  place. 

Mr.  Eeid.  Item  No.  2,  "  One  executive  assistant,"  is  a  new  place. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  the  one  who  fills  that  place 
been  employed  before  in  the  department? 

Mr.  Eeid.  The  man  who  is  doing  that  sort  of  work  now  has  been 
employed  for  some  time  in  the  department.  We  do  not  know,  how- 
ever, whether  that  man  will  be  the  person  to  fill  this  particular  posi- 
tion if  we  get  it,  or  whether  we  will  have  to  bring  somebody  in  from 
the  outside. 

As  indicated  in  the  explanatoiT  data  under  item  2,  on  page  192 
of  the  Book  of  Estimates,  with  the  enlarged  responsibilities  of  the 
chief  of  the  division  incident  to  the  consolidation  of  all  the  publica- 
tion and  information  work  under  one  head,  the  services  of  an 
assistant  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  relieve  the  chief  of  some  of 
the  administrative  details.  It  is  proposed  to  have  this  emplovee  also 
exercise  general  supervision  over  the  businesfr  operation  of  the  divi- 
sion. The  salary  recommended  for  this  additional  employee  is  based 
on  the  salaries  paid  administrative  and  executive  assistants  who  per- 
form similar  duties  in  other  bureaus  of  the  department.  Practically 
each  bureau  of  the  department  now  has  such  an  officer,  and  the  sala- 
ries range  from  $2,250  to  $3,000.  The  need  for  such  an  assistant 
in  the  publication  work  is  acute,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  of 
this  division  has  no  assistant  who  can  snare  the  administrative  duties. 
As  explained  under  item  4,  the  employee  formerly  designated 
assistant  chief  is  engaged  entirely  on  work  of  an  editorial  nature. 
He  handles  the  printing  business  of  the  division,  and  is  an  expert  in 
such  matters,  but  is  not  familiar  with  the  general  administration 
of  the  work  and  has  no  contact  with  the  administration  of  the 
offices  of  exhibits,  information,  and  motion-picture  activities. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  has  been  the  work  of  the  one 
you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Eeid.  He  has  been  an  assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
where  he  has  been  thoroughly  trained  in  business  administration 
and  the  various  laws  and  regulations  of  the  department. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  was  his  salary  where  he 
was  enrployed  before  ? 

Mr.  Eeid.  I  think  it  was  about  $1,800.  I  am  not  conversant  with 
his  exact  salary.  As  you  can  see,  this  organiaztion  carries  a  lot  of 
work  with  it. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  Wlien  we  give  you  a  new  place,  such  as  an  execu- 
tive assistant,  who  decides  on  the  man  who  shall  go  into  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Eeid.  Of  course,  we  would  have  to  abide  bv  the  civil-service 
regulations  in  that  case  and  appoint  according  to  them. 
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Mr.  RuBEY.  For  instance,  hero  are  two  or  three  men  who  Jiave 
the  civil-service  qualifications;  then  some  one  would  determine  lus 
between  them  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes;  it  would  be  put  up  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  who 
would  reconunend  the  appointment  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Was  the  man  you  have  in  mind 
for  this  executive  assistant  position  on  the  statutory  roll  or  the  lump- 
sum roll  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets? 

Mr.  Reid.  Can  you  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Harrison ! 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  understand  the  situation,  this  place  was  in- 
serted in  the  estiuiates  with  no  particular  person  in  view  to  fill  it. 
With  the  growth  of  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Publications 
and  the  constant ,  increase  in  the  work  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  an  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations, especially  in  ^-iew  of  the  fact  that  the  man  who  formerly 
held  and  perfoimed  the  duties  of  assistant  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Publications  is  no  longer  performing  those  functions.  He  is  now  en- 
g^i^ed  in  handling  some  of  the  printing  business  of  the  department. 

Mr.  RuBEfr.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Stallings.  You  perhaps  know  him, 
Gov.  Rubey.  We  suggest  in  these  estimates  that  his  title  be  changed 
to  that  of  assistant  editor  in  order  to  conform  to  the  duties  he  is 
actually  performing. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  that  I  thought 
he  might  have  left  the  department. 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  he  is  still  there. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  He  is  still  there,  but  doing  editorial  work? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes.  I  understand,  also,  as  a  temporary  measure, 
that  Mr.  Reid  is  using  the  services  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  division 
to  a  certain  extent  in  tne  administrative  work,  taking  him  away  from 
his  duties  as  chief  clerk.  The  man  who  occupies  the  position  of 
chief  clerk  and  who  receives  a  statutory  salary  of  $2,000  was  for- 
merly in  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  when  the  former  chief  clerk 
of  the  Division  of  Publications  died  he  was  transferred  to  that 
place.  That  occurred  some  time  during  the  sunmier.  The  man  in 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  was  receiving  $1,800  a  year  then.  He  was 
on  the  statutory  roll  of  that  bureau  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Division  of  Publications. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  He  has 'been  transferred,  then? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes.  He  is  now  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
actuallv  performing  the  duties  of  chief  clerk  of  the  division,  and, 
in  addition  to  that,  is  handling  some  of  the  administrative  work 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Wlien  he  was  in  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  he  was  getting  $1,800? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  was  transferred  to  this  divi- 
sion at  what  salary? 

Mr.  Harrison.  At  $2,000;  to  the  statutory  place  of  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  McLai'ghlin  of  Michigan.  Wlien  was  it  that  he  was  trans- 
ferred ? 

Mr.  Reid.  In  May,  1919.  We  could  give  no  other  salary  than 
$2,000.    The  chief  clerk  died,  and  it  was  a  statutory  place. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  item  12,  on  page  192. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  next  change  is  in  item  No.  4 — 
one  assistant  chief  of  division,  $2,500,  changed  to  one  assistant  editor, 
$2,500. 

Mr.  Reid.  That  is  just  a  change  of  title.  As  was  just  explained, 
this  is  the  man  who  is  now  carried  as  assistant  chief  of  the  division, 
but  he  is  now  doing  editorial  woi:k  exclusively. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  a  man  is  transferred  from 
one  position  to  another,  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  civil-service 
examination  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Not  always.  If  his  qualifications  are  such  that  he  can 
take  the  new  position,  it  is  not  necessaiy  for  him  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  a  man  gets  into  the  department 
in  any  capacity,  having  passed  the  civil-service  examination,  and  you 
think  his  ability  justifies  it,  he  can  be  transferred  to  any  other  posi- 
tion with  the  department? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  not  strictly  true,  Mr,  McLaughlin.  For 
instance,  we  would  not  transfer  a  clerk  to  a  position  of  veterinary 
inspector,  nor  could  we  transfer  a  clerk  to  a  position  of  editor.  We 
can,  however,  transfer  a  person  in  the  department  from  one  position 
to  another  so  long  as  the  two  positions  are  in  comparable  grades; 
that  is,  grades  which  call  for  essentially  the  same  sort  of  civil-service 
examination  in  each  case.  But  where  an  examination  under  which 
the  man  originally  entered  the  service  is  totally  different  from  the 
examination  scheduled  for  the  position  to  which  we  wish  to  transfer 
him  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  the  work,  then,  is  at  all  similar 
and  a  man  enters  the  department  as  the  result  of  a  civil-service  exam- 
ination vou  can  put  him  in  any  other  place  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes.  For  instance,  a  clerk  may  be  promoted  through 
the  various  gi-ades  to  the  position  of  executive  assistant  or  administra- 
tive assistant  without  any  other  examination,  as  both  positions  call  for 
work  of  essentially  the  same  character,  though,  of  course,  in  the  case 
of  the  executive  assistant  and  administrative  assistant  it  is  of  a 
higher  grade. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  simply  drop  item  4,  and  that  assistant  editor 
comes  in  under  item  5  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  correct,  Gov.  Rubey. 

Mr.  Rubey.  And  the  same  man  who  was  assistant  chief  at  $2,500 
will  be  an  assistant  editor  at  $2,500? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  1st  of  next  July  the  chief  of  the 
division  will  make  a  recommendation  that  his  title  be  changed  from 
assistant  chief  and  that  he  be  placed  in  the  position  of  assistant 
editor.    That  completes  the  action. 

Mr.  Rubey.  One  difficulty  about  these  changes  of  title  is  that  they 
always  give  the  committee  a  good  deal  of  trouble  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  get  these  things  once 
fixed  so  that  you  would  not  have  to  make  these  changes  so  frequently. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  some  instances  we  have  suggested  that  more 
general  titles  be  given,  so  as  to  afford  greater  flexibility  in  the 
handling  of  the  force  and  make  unnecessary  these  changes  from  year 
to  year.    In  the  case  of  the  carriage  driver,  to  which  reference  was 
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made  to-day,  we  asked  to  have  the  title  changed  to  laborer  or  mes- 
senger, as  it  is  a  more  flexible  arrangement,  and  we  can  better  adjust 
our  force  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  other  changes  in  this  roll 
are  vou  asking^ 

Mr.  Reid.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  item  8,  one  assistant 
in  charge  of  motion-picture  activities,  transferred  from  the  lump 
sum  for  general  administration,  Forest  Service,  $2,520. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  he  already  been  transferred  to 
that  work  ? 

Mr.  Eeid.  He  has  administratively  been  doing  this  work  at  least 
two  years. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  He  was  employed  in  the  Forest 
Service  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  doing  educational  and  motion-picture 
wock  in  the  Forest  Service  for  a  number  of  years.  Recently  he  has 
been  directing  the  motion-picture  work  for  the  department,  as  a 
whole,  and  we  now  want  to  bring  the  position  under  the  Division  of 
Publications  by  statute. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  was  his  salary  in  the  Forest 
Service? 

Mr.  Reid.  $2,520  per  annum.  We  are  asking  for  the  statutory  place 
just  the  same  as  it  is  carried  now  by  the  Forest  Service.  There  will  be 
no  increase. 

Mr.  Rubey.  The  Forest  Service  appropriation  will  we  reduced  that 
much? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Rubey.  It  has  been  reduced  in  the  Forest  Service  and  put  in 
here? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  might  interest  the  committee  to  know  that,  since 
these  estimates  were  prepared,  the  man  you  are  now  discussing  has 
resigned  from  the  service,  and  I  understand  that  he  will  receive  a 
salary  of  $6,500  a  jear.  It  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  man 
to  handle  our  motion-picture  work  for  $2,520.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  think  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible.  We  hope  the  committee 
will  increase  the  salary  to  at  least  $3,000,  so  as  to  put  it  on  a  com- 
parable basis  with  the  assistants  in  charge  of  other  units  of  the 
Division  of  Publications.  The  assistants  in  charge  of  exhibits  and 
information  get  $3,000  each,  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  same 
salary  for  this  position.  It  will  not  go  to  the  man  who  has  hith- 
erto occupied  the  place,  because  he  has  resigned  from  the  service. 
It  will  not  go,  so  far  as  we  can  now  determine,  to  anyone  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  because  we  know  of  no  employee  who 
is  particularly  qualified  for  that  work.  We  expect  that  we  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  anyone,  even  for  $3,000. 
The  place  of  chief  editor,  which  you  provided  in  the  current  ap- 
propriation act,  remained  vacant  for  more  than  five  months,  and 
was  filled  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  McLat'ghlin  of  Michigan.  Can  not  you  put  him  on  the  lump- 
fund  roll  and  give  him  $3,000  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  the  Division  of  Publications  there  is  only  one 
very  small  lump-sum  roll  out  of  which  salaries  could  be  paid,  and 
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the  whole  appropriation  is  only  $2,500 ;  so  that  the  plan  you  suggest 
would  hardly  be  possible. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  would  not  have  to  keep  him 
there  very  long.  Transfer  him  to  the  lump-sum  roll  at  the  original 
salary,  and  put  him  back  on  the  statutory  roll  at  an  increased  salary, 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  $3,000  out  of  $2,500,  never- 
theless. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Who  is  this  man  going  to  work  for  at  $6,500? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Universal  Film  Co.,  I  understand.  I  may 
say  that  the  motion-picture  companies  pay  some  of  their  camera 
men  as  much  as  $100  a  week. 

Mr.  Reid.  You  gentlemen  will  i-ealize  the  logic  of  that  request* 
The  motion-picture  industry,  of  course,  is  paying  salaries  away  be- 
yond anything  we  can  touch,  but  we  do  want  to  get  an  intelligent 
man  who  will  go  in  there  and  build  up  this  work  on  a  plane  which 
will  be  creditable  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Perhiips  the  competition  is  getting  so  strong  in  the 
moving-picture  business  that  we  will  have  to  go  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Ellis  has  succeeded  in  producing  some  very  fine 
films.  We  have,  I  think,  57  complete  scenarios  now,  besides  a  good 
deal  of  undeveloped  film,  which  will  run  that  up  a  good  bit  higher. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Does  it  not  require  a  pretty  good  man  to  do  this  kind 
of  work;  does  he  not  have  to  know  what  ne  is  doing,  be  familiar 
with  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  he  presents,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing? 

Mr.  Reid.  He  does;  he  must  know  the  work  of  the  Department 
generally  and  must  see  the  film  through,  from  the  preparation  of 
the  scenario  to  the  distribution,  for  exhibition  of  the  completed  film. 

Mr.  Rubey.  Does  he  do  any  lecturing  in  connection  with  his 
pictures? 

Mr.  Reid.  No  ;  that  is  done  by  the  scientists  and  extension  workers. 
All  he  does  is  to  plan  and  make  the  films.  When  a  scientist  or  ex- 
tension man  goes  out,  he  uses  the  film  largely  to  draw  a  crowd  and 
to  give  the  main  idea;  then  he  supplements  the  picture  with  a  lec- 
ture giving  the  details,  and  finally,  ideally,  he  should  have  bulle- 
tins there  to  give  the  printed  directions,  so  a  man,  when  he  goes 
away,  can  do  something.  This  is  getting  the  results  of  the  depart- 
ment work  back  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Harrison.  This  employee,  Gov.  Rubey,  is  the  man  who  pro- 
duces the  pictures.  He  must  have  vision,  he  must  be  able  to  visualize 
a  picture,  and  he  must  be  able  to  determine  the  best  subjects  to 
picturize.  He  must  know  the  motion-picture  business  in  all  its 
aspects. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  are  a  number  of  agencies 
employed  in  conducting  the  work  of  the  department,  and  no  one 
member  of  this  committee  can  state  what  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  be  about  those  agencies,  but  I  will  say  to  you 
that  some  members  are  going  to  try  to  keep  these  appropriations 
down.  When,  however,  the  suggested  increase  in  each  of  tlie  items 
comes  before  us  with  the  same  force  behind  it  as  to  its  necessity, 
it  is  a  pretty  hard  proposition  for  the  committee  to  determine  the 
relative  importance  of  these  matters. 

When  an  increase  is  suggested  in  one  item,  and  it  is  urged  upon 
us  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  a  suggested  increase  in  the  next  one 
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is  suggested  with  the  same  force,  it  puts  us  in  a  pretty  hard  position 
to  decide  relative  values  when  we  come  to  cut,  as  there  is  bound  to 
be  some  cutting  in  these  estimates,  because  altogether  there  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  asked  for.  I  do  not  believe  the  House  will  stand 
for  this  large  increase,  and  some  of  us  think  it  ought  not  to  stand 
for  it,  because  the  Government  will  not  have  the  money  for  it. 

Mr.  Eeid.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications appropriations,  there  is  no  increase.  There  is  what  you 
might  call  an  apparent  increase,  but  everything  is  transferred.  If 
you  will  turn  to  page  198  you  will  find  that  the  $54,010  mentioned 
there  is  for  salaries  already  paid  to  employees  in  the  department, 
and  cori-esponding  reductions  have  been  made  in  other  places  in 
the  bill,  so  that  there  really  is  no  increase.  There  are  no  increases 
in  salaries.  There  are  new  positions  amounting  to  about  $19,000, 
but  those  new  positions  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  this  work,  and  to  partially  offset  that  mcrease  we  are  drop- 
ping places  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  about  $4,000. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  estimates  for  1921,  whicli  we  are  dis- 
cussing, represent  an  actual  reduction  of  $i38,170  below  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  same  work — publications,  exhibits,  motion  pic- 
tures, etc. — for  the  current  fiscal  year.    This  is  shown  as  follows: 

Increases  recommended. 

.\dditlojinl  positions  (net)    (see  p.  198) |;15,050 

Labor-saving  machinery  and  supplies 1,000 

Furniture  and  fixtures 280 

Telephone  and  telegraph,  freight,  and  express loO 

Miscellaneous  expense 350 

Net  actual  Increase 16,830 

Reduction  in  exhibit  appropriation  from  $100,000  to  $50,000 50.000 

l..ess  increase  listed  above 16.830 

Actual  reductloa  in  estimates  for  1921  below  amount  provided  for 
publications,  information,  and  exhibits  work  for  current  fiscal 
year 33. 170 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  An  appropriation  is  made  for  a 
ceitain  kind  of  work;  the  money  is  appropriated  and  men  are  em- 
ployed; that  work  is  done  and  completed.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
some  of  those  men  might  be  separated  from  the  service,  but,  being 
in  the  classified  service,  they  believe,  and  otherj^  believe  with  them, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  permanent  job,  and  you  find  something 
for  them  to  do — transfer  them  to  some  other  place  to  do  some  work, 
some  of  which  is  necessary  and  some  of  which  perhaps  would  be 
just  as  well  left  undone.  You  must  find  a  place  for  a  man  who  has 
been  engaged  in  some  line  of  work. 

Mr.  Beid.  That  is  not  the  situation  in  the  Division  of  Publications. 
Our  work  does  not  consist  of  projects  which  seek  to  accomplish  a 
specific  object  and  then  are  over  with.  Our  work  is  necessary  as  long 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  information  to  get  before  the 
people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  know  many  of  these  men  are 
transferred  from  some  other  roll  where  their  work  is  finished. 

Mr.  Reid.  Take  these  writers  that  we  have  been  discussing,  for  in- 
stance, these  men  who  have  come  in  from  the  outside :  Take  the  case 
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of  Mr.  Dacy,  who  was  employed  for  some  time  in  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  in  the  live-stock  work,  and  doing  considerable  writing.  The 
bureaus  engaged  in  live-stock  work  wished  to  get  out  news  stories, 
nia^izine  articles,  etc.,  regarding  their  various  activities.  We  al- 
i-eady  had  an  organization  in  the  Office  of  Information.  The  logical 
place  for  that  man  was  in  the  OflSce  of  Information  where,  if  he  had 
any  spare  time,  he  could  turn  to  other  work  than  the  live-stock  writ- 
ing but  primarily  cover  the  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry  and  Mar- 
kets. It  is  only  a  question  of  whether  he  stays  in  the  bureau  or 
whether  he  comes  over  to  the  Office  of  Information.  You  can  see 
that  where  we  have  somebody  guiding  those  writers  their  time  will 
be  better  occupied  than  in  a  bureau  where  they  would  be  writing 
onlj^  a  part  of  the  time  and  doing  some  other  Icind  of  work  the  re- 
mamdei'  of  the  time. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  a 
lot  of  new  work  is  I'ecommended  by  the  department  which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  and  the  work  is 
undertaken.  When  that  work  is  finished,  some  of  us  think  that  that 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  it  and  that  the  Government  ought  to  do  as 
private  interests  would  do — let  the  men  go  and  stop  the  expense. 

Mr.  Reid.  That  is  something  that  does  not  apply  to  the  Division 
of  Publications,  as  there  is  always  need  to  let  the  people  know  of  the 
advancement  being  made  in  apiculture. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Other  places  are  found  for  those 
men  in  some  line  of  work  that  often,  we  feel,  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  understand  it,  this  proposition  is  to  consoli- 
date the  Office  of  Information,  the  Office  of  'Ji<xhibits,  or  whatever 
vou  call  it,  with  the  Division  of  Publications:  am  I  correct  about 
that? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  one  purpose 
of  such  a  consolidation  would  be  to  reduce  the  force  necessary  to  do 
the  same  amount  of  work.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose,  when 
you  get  all  these  units  under  one  head,  that  you  would  have  less 
overhead  connected  with  it,  whereas  apparently  the  result  of  the 
consolidation  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  required.  Is 
that  due  to  anv  added  work  proposed  ? 

Mr.  ReB).  ]Jfo,  sir;  that  is  due  to  the  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  Division  of  Publications,  which  is  the  old  unit.  Possibly  you 
know  that  for  years  the  salaries  in  that  division  have  not  been  what 
they  should  be,  that  we  have  had  to  put  up  with  some  help  which  was 
not  young  and  mentally  alert,  but  otherwise,  and  these  positions  have 
been  statutorv. 

For  instance,  during  the  last  year  we  have  had  a  turnover  of  83 
per  cent  in  the  $900  positions  and  127  per  cent  in  the  $840  posi- 
tions. With  a  lot  of  positions  such  as  that,  you  can  not  expect  the 
work  to  be  efficient.  What  we  are  asking  for  in  the  Division  of 
Publications  is  a  certain  number  of  people  who  will  help  us  to  put 
this  whole  work  on  a  more  businesslike  basis.  The  organization  is 
big  enough  to  be  put  on  a  businesslike  basis  so  that  we  can  function 
more  properly  for  the  public.  It  is  a  service  bureau  primarily ;  it  is 
a  division  which  makes  contacts  with  the  public,  and  if  it  does  not 
function  properly  the  whole  Department  of  Agriculture  is  being 
wronged. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  neecl  more  salaries,  that  is  one  proposition; 
if  you  need  better  men,  that  is  another  proposition ;  if  you  need  more 
men,  that  is  still  another  proposition.    Now,  which  proposition  is  it? 

Mr.  Eeid.  We  need  more  men  and  we  need  better  men.  We  are 
asking  for  top  positions  here.  We  are  not  asking  for  the  lower 
positions  of  $840  and  $900.  Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  the  people 
live  on  the  $840  and  $900  salaries,  and  you  can  see  how  difficult  it  is 
from  the  turnover  which  we  have  had  in  the  last  year.  For  instance, 
we  need  this  key  man,  one  executive  assistant,  at  $2,500,  who  will 
help  to  knit  this  organization  together,  who  will  take  some  of  the 
work  off  of  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications. 

Possibly  you  gentlemen  do  not  know  what  a  great  amount  of  mail 
and  how  many  administrative  matters  come  over  my  desk.  I  want 
to  get  free  from  that  to  a  certain  extent  so  that  I  can  attend  to  sonje 
of  thCvSe  larger  matters  in  connection  with  the  real  informational  work 
of  the  department.  That  is  why  we  want  this  position.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  other  10  additional  positions  requested.  The  explana- 
tions in  the  Book  of  Estimates  show  how  we  propose  to  use  these 
people  to  strengthen  the  organization  at  vital  points  so  as  to  insui'e  its 
functioning  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  kind  of  informational  work? 

Mr.  Reid.  The  informational  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ;  giving  the  results  of  the  department's  investigations  to  the 
public  in  proper  form. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understand  you  or  not,  or 
whether  I  understand  these  estimates.  On  page  202  it  says  that  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  was 
$240,140,  and  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  5iis  year  is  $362,480. 
As  1  understand  you,  there  is  not  to  be  any  increase  in  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Eeid.  I  probably  did  not  make  that  clear  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  I  referrexl  to  the  figures  on  page  198,  The  discrepancy  is 
represented  by  the  incorporation  in  this  year's  estimates  of  these  posi- 
tions in  the  Office  of  Information,  Office  of  Exhibits,  and  motion- 
picture  activities,  and  the  transfer  to  the  Division  of  Publications  of 
the  appropriation  for  agricultural  exhibits;  whereas  the  figure  for  last 
year  covers  only  the  old  Division  of  Publications — a  single  unit.  The 
estimates  now  provided  for  all  these  units  under  one  heading,  the 
Division  of  Publications.  There  is  really  no  increase,  a  deduction 
having  been  made  elsewhere  in  the  bill  in  each  instance.  Do  I  make 
myself  clear? 

Mr.  Tincher.  Yes;  I  understand  \our  statement.  I  do  not  know 
just  where  the  reductions  are  made,  though.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  place  in  the  bill  where  you,  have  made  a  deduction  that  you 
have  not  put  in  something  else  to  take  the  place  of  the  amount 
reduced. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  can  take  them  up  page  by  page,  if  you  wish.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  going  through  it. 

Sir.  Tincher.  I  do  not  care  to  take  your  time. 

Mr,  REro.  A  reduction  has  been  made  in  each  instance. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  this  increased  figure  on  page  202  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  twenty-odd  thousand  dollars  brought  about  by  your  pro- 
posed consolidation  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Exactly. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  tell  us  where  that  is  taken  from? 

Mr.  Reid.  On  page  198  you  will  see  all  of  these  appropriations  and 
where  they  are  from. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  total  amount  includes  $50,000  for  exhibit  work, 
which  this  year  is  dropped  from  the  miscellaneous  section  of  the 
bill  and  included  under  the  Division  of  Publications.  Furthermore, 
whenever  a  transfer  from  the  lump  fund  to  the  statutory  roll  is 
made  the  lump  fund  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  the  item  on  page  299,  for 
printing,  binding,  and  so  on,  you  will  find  an  increase  of  $125,000 
instead  of  anything  being  dropped. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  only  for  the  work  of  doing 
printing? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  for  actual  printing,  and  the  appropriation 
is  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  annually. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  realize  that  there  is  no  printing 
done  in  the  Division  of  Publications  and  that  the  work  Mr.  Eeid 
is  doing  is  in  preparation  for  the  printer. 

Mr.  Harrison,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  considering  the  exhibit  work 
and  the  fact  that  the  transfers  represent  only  an  apparent  increase, 
there  is  an  actual  reduction  in  the  total  amount  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921,  as  suggested  in  these  estimates,  of  approximately  $33^000. 

Mr.  Tincher.  It  may  be  that  I  have  got  the  system  sized  up  in- 
correctly, but  I  got  it  into  my  head  that,  while  you  say  there  is  an 
actual  reduction  in  one  bureau  because  you  have  taken  some  of  the 
work  of  that  bureau  and  added  it  to  another  bureau,  which  accounts 
tor  the  increase  in  the  figures  of  the  latter  bureau,  there  is  really  no 
reduction  in  the  total  funds  available  for  that  work.  Maybe  I  am 
wrong  about  it,  but  I  think,  if  you  will  turn  to  the  other  sections  of 
the  bill,  such  as  miscellaneous,  et<;.,  you  will  find  that  they  have  no 
actual  reduction  in  their  estimates  but  that  the  figures  will  be  larger 
than  they  were  last  year,  because  they  have  taken  on  the  work  of 
some  other  bureau  or  added  something  to  it,  and  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  that  is  the  way  the  whole  thing  is  all  the  way  through. 
There  are  no  reductions  in  the  sum  total. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  the  estimates  to 
say  whether  the  other  bureaus  have  taken  on  other  activities. 

JMr.  Hutchinson.  Where  do  they  get  their  increase?  Do  they  take 
it  from  another  bureau  and  put  it  m  here? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  have  suggested  certain  increases,  which  are 
for  the  committee  to  consider.  We  have  given  the  reasons  for  these 
increases, 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  These  transfers  are  all  of  the  same 
nature  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  all  of  the  same  nature,  and  are  merely 
incidental  to  the  consolidation  of  the  publication,  informational,  and 
exhibit  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  next  increase,  then,  is  in 
item  23? 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Before  we  get  to  No.  23  let  me  ask  about  item  9.  I 
notice  in  paragraph  9  one  superintendent  of  distribution,  $2,500, 
changed  to  assistant  in  charge  of  distribution,  $2,500. 
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Mr.  Reid.  That  is  merely  a  change  in  language. 

Mr.  RuBEY,  That  is  similar  to  item  4,  above? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  There  is  no  change  in  the  position;  you  are  merely 
changing  the  man's  title? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  And  that  is  repeated  in  item  10 ;  that  is,  the  same  man  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  The  same  man  and  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Rubey.  The  same  man  will  be  contmued  in  that  position? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir ;  under  the  changed  title. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Items  9  and  10  go  together.  One  place  is  dropped 
and  another  is  added.  The  purpose  of  the  change  in  title  is  to  make 
the  designation  of  the  position  comparable  with  the  designations  of 
the  other  supervisory  assistants,  such  as  the  assistant  in  charge  of 
distribution,  the  assistant  in  charge  of  information,  and  the  assistant 
in  charge  of  exhibits. 

Mr.  Reid.  Item  23  provides  for  two  new  indexers  and  compilers,  at 
$1,800  each.  These  people  are  badly  needed  for  indexing  the  publica- 
tions of  the  department,  etc.  They  are  particularly  needed  in  making 
comprehensive  indexes  of  information  contained  in  department  pub- 
lications. They  will  assist  in  preparing  indexes  for  volumes  of  de- 
partment bulletins,  which  work  is  in  arrears,  and  in  compiling  cumu- 
lative indexes  for  the  Yearbook  of  the  department  in  five-year  series. 

These  additional  employees  ai-e  needed  to  place  in  effective  opera- 
tion an  improved  system  of  handling  t\n^  numerous  requests  received 
by  the  Division  of  Publications.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  we 
are  receiving  about  2,000  lettei's  a  day.  (^ur  publications  are  almost 
legion,  dating  back  from  the  beginning  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  it  requires  a  good  index,  one  that  is  workable  and  one 
that  we  can  turn  to  immediately  to  answer  intelligently  this  large 
volume  of  correspondence. 

Mr.  McLaighlin  of  Michigan.  Are  you  doing:  that  work  now,  or 
work  that  you  are  going  to  take  up  the  1st  of  July? 

Mr.  Reid.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  work  that  we  are  now 
doin^  in  indexing.  We  are  behind  in  indexing,  and  we  have  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  good  ix^ople.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
service  we  are  able  to  give  the  public  with  our  present  system  of 
handling  the  mail,  and  we  are  asking  for  these  $1,800  positions  in 
order  to  place  the  work  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  We  are  going  to 
have  difficulty  in  filling  those  positions  at  $1,800,  that  is,  with  men 
who  are  good  at  indexing  work,  but  we  are  willing  to  try  it,  and  if 
we  can  get  those  people  we  ai'e  going  to  bring  and  keep  these  indexes 
up  to  date  and  use  them  more  and  more  effectively  in  answering^ 
correspondence. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  not  entirelv  new  work,  is  it; 
work  that  you  are  going  to  take  up  the  1st  of  July? 

Mr.  Reid.  It  is  not  entirely  new,  but  we  contemplate  a  sort  of  re- 
organization and  making  it  more  of  a  key  unit  in  connection  with 
correspondence.  Heretofore  it  has  been  an  index  which  we  have  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  department,  the  experiment  stations,  and 
anybody  who  wishes  to  ask  for  information  regarding  our  publica- 
tions. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Ai*e  those  who  are  doing  the 
work  of  indexing  and  compiling  employed  under  some  other  title? 
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Mr.  Reid.  The  indexing  is  now  done  by  very  much  lower-salaried 
people,  who  are  really  not  competent  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  PuKKELL.  Have  you  any  field  agents  in  your  department? 

Mr.  Reid.  No,  sir;  they  are  employed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
States  Relations  Service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  the  same  people  who  are  now 
employed  and  doing  the  indexing  to  be  continued  after  next  July? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  they  are  employees  who  ai'e 
now  on  the  roll  at  lower  salaries? 

Mr.  Reid.  YeS,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  you  are  adding  the  new 
title  "  indexers  and  compilers  "  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  those  who  are  now  in  the  division  doing  the 
work? 

Mr.  Reid.  No,  sir ;  these  positions  are  not  for  promotions.  We  have 
got  to  have  new  people  for  this  work.  The  people  at  the  lower 
salaries,  I  might  say,  at  $1,200  and  $1,000 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  are  doing  the  work  now  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  They  are  not  doing  the  work  now.  That  is  just  the 
point.  We  want  to  get  two  new  people  in  there  who  can  do  the  work 
and  do  it  properly,  and  we  will  have  to  pay  $1,800  in  order  to  get  the 
right  kina. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  two  that  you 
have? 

Mr.  Reid.  They  can  be  occupied  assisting  these  other  people — do- 
ing a  lower-grade  work.  You  can  not  turn  over  this  indexing  work 
to  a  stenographer  who  has  no  qualifications  of  that  kind  or  no  expe- 
rience. The  work  requires  a  logical  mind  and  special  training.  For 
this  work  a  broad  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  desirable,  too. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Those  who  are  doing  the  work 
now,  by  the  time  July  1  comes,  will  likely  be  as  competent  as  the  new 
ones  you  could  employ,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Reid.  Unfortunately,  they  would  not.     They  are  very  old 

people.    They  have  been  there  for  years.    They  can  do  so  much  and 

no  more.    Their  work  is  largely  confined  to  routine — for  instance, 

typing  the  index  cards,  sorting,  etc. 

"  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  I  understand  there  are  only  two 

Eeople  in  that  section  who  are  actually  doing  indexing  work.  They 
ave  clerks,  of  course,  who  do  routine  work  in  connection  with  index- 
ing, but  the  men  who  actually  index  the  publications  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  work  are  indexers  and  are  so  called  in  the  bill. 
One  of  the  items  appears  on  page  192,  item  No.  11 ;  the  second  is  on 
page  193,  item  24.  These  employees  are  real  indexers.  The  sole 
purpose  here  is  to  get  additional  assistants  who  are  capable  of  work- 
ing out  an  index,  taking  a  publication  and  framing  an  index  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  will  he  intelligible  and  so  that  you  can  find  what 
you  are  looking  for. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Harrison,  your  statement  does  not  quite  gibe 
with  what  Mr.  Reid  has  said.  He  is  talking  about  two  people  at 
$1,800,  and  vou  are  talking  about  one  man  at  $2,000  and  another  at 
$1,400. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  just  stated  my  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation, because  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Reid's  statement  save  an 
erroneous  impression  of  the  matter.  I  tliink  he  will  verify  what 
I  have  just  said. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  was  talking  about  item  23,  two  indexers  and  compilers 
at  $1,800. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Those  are  new  positions  that  we  are  asking  for. 
We  intend  to  use  them,  not  for  promotions,  but  for  the  employment 
of  two  new  people  at  $1,800  each,  if  they  can  be  secured  at  that 
salary.    There  is  no  thought  of  making  any  promotions. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  will  keep  employed  the  indexed  under  Na  11 
at  $2,000  and  the  one  under  item  24  at  $1,400,  and  you  will  need 
these  two  new  men  to  assist  them  in  the  work? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Gov.  Riibey,  you  know  that  we  receive  any  number 
of  letters  of  a  general  character,  asking  for  all  the  information  the 
department  has  on  this  subject  or  that  subject;  in  fact,  one  letter 
may  cover  a  dozen  subjects.  We  have  a  central  section  where  we 
keep  an  index  of  all  our  publications,  and  the  indexers  can  turn  to 
their  records  and  indicate  to  the  applicant  all  the  material  that  the 
department  has  issued  on  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested ;  in  that  way  we  handle  the  inquiry  and  see  that  the  man  gets 
everything  for  which  he  is  asking.  Work  of  this  sort  can  not  be 
satisfactorily  done  by  $840  or  $900  clerks. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  next  increase  requested  is  in 
item  26. 

Mr.  Reid.  We  are  asking  for  a  new  place  for  an  artist  and  de- 
signer at  $2,500.  As  indicated  in  the  explanation  in  the  Book  of 
Estimates,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  few  years 
in  placing  the  department  publications,  especially  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tins, special  leaflets,  posters,  etc.,  before  the  people  in  morfe  inviting 
form  through  the  use  of  attractive  covers,  appropriately  designed 
with  regard  to  subject  matter,  well  illustrated,  and  artistically 
lettered.  The  services  of  a  well-qualified,  experienced  artist  and 
designer  are  needed  to  handle  personally  the  more  difficult  pieces  of 
work  which  require  creative  ability,  involving  initiative  of  thought 
and  a  broad  knowledge  generally,  including  thorough  training  in 
applied  art.  A  man  with  the  requisite  qualifications  can  not  be  se- 
cured for  less  than  $2,500. 

Now  you  gentlemen  handling  these  Farmers'  Bulletins  have  seen 
them  as  they  are  issued.  We  will  have  to  put  the  case  up  to  you  as  to 
whether  we  have  not  improved  the  appearance  of  those  bulletins 
and  made  them  more  useful  within  the  last  few  years.  The  old 
Farmers'  Bulletins  were  written  by  the  scientists  with  very  little 
editing,  and  some  of  them  were  almost  impossible  to  read  or  follow. 
In  fact,  we  get  these  impossible  manuscripts  now  from  men  whose 
business  is  not  to  write  but  to  engage  in  scientific  activities  and  dig 
into  one  subject  or  another.  We  have  tried  to  take  these  manu- 
scripts and  edit  them  so  as  to  put  them  in  the  most  readable  form. 

Let  me  say,  in  connection  with  the  improvement  in  these  bulletins, 
that  whenever  we  make  a  display  at  a  fair,  whenever  we  get  outside 
of  Washington  into  the  rural  districts  we  come  into  competition 
with  the  various  commercial  agencies  and  their  publications.  They 
nut  real  money  into  advertising  their  products  and  into  making 
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their  publications  attractive.  When  our  old-style  Government  docu- 
ments were  put  alongside  of  the  commercial  exhibits,  the  commer- 
cial posters  and  publications,  the  people  would  not  pay  any  attention 
to  them. 

You  gentlemen  sent  out  the  old-style  Farmers'  Bulletins  bv  the 
millions,  but  unless  a  person  was  particulai'ly  interested  in  the  bulle- 
tin he  received  he  never  opened  it.  They  made  good  material  to 
start  a  fire.  We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  that  in  trying  to  make 
these  bulletins  so  the  person  who  receives  them  will  get  some  benefit 
from  the  money  which  you  have  appropriated  for  the  investigational 
work.  In  order  to  do  that  we  want  to  dress  them  up  a  little  more. 
We  have  made  a  start;  that  is  what  we  feel  it  is,  a  start.  We  are 
asking  for  a  man  at  $2,500,  but  we  are  going  to  have  some  trouble 
getting  a  man  at  that  salary,  because  in  commercial  concerns  they 
pay  from  $60  to  $120  a  week  for  a  good  designer,  a  man  who  is 
capable  of  making  covers  such  as  we  desire  and  of  retouching  with 
the  air  brush  the  photographs  which  are  used  in  the  Farmers' Bulle- 
tins. The  men  we  have  now  are  good,  but  with  a  capable  artist  to 
guide  them  and  also  to  do  the  more  technical  and  better  work,  we 
will  be  able  to  turn  out.Farmers'  Bulletins  which  are  much  superior 
to  those  we  are  now  issuing.  Already  we  have  printed  some  bulletins 
in  colors  as  an  experiment.  We  are  sending  one  down  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  now.  Color  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world;  it  makes  them  more  attractive  and  valuable  to  the  people  re- 
ceiving them.  This  man  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  gomg  much 
further  in  the  progress  of  illustrating  our  bulletins  and  making 
them  more  attractive. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  would  like  to  verify  what  Mr.  Reid  says  from  my 
own  experience.  I  have  been  here  8  or  10  years,  and  1  know  that 
the  bulletins  we  used  to  send  out  when  I  first  came  here  did  not 
attract  the  attention  that  the  bulletins  we  are  sending  out  now  do ; 
and  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  works  that  this  office  is  doing  is 
to  get  these  bulletins  out  in  the  attractive  form  in  which  they  are 
now  gotten  out.  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  important  and  valuable 
work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  most  of  the 
work  of  designing  covers  up  to  date  has  been  done  hy  Mr.  Reid 
himself,  but  with  the  pressure  of  work  upon  him,  it  5  absolutely 
impossible  for  him  to  continue  it.  We  need  a  man  with  considerable 
vision  to  plan  and  direct  the  work  of  Hie  artists  who  io  the  cover 
drawing. 

Mr.  McLauohlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  next  change? 

Mr.  Reid.  The  next  one  is  item  30,  I  believe.  We  want  an  in- 
crease of  two  draftsmen  or  photographers  at  $1,400  each.  These  are 
people  who  would  prepare  such  material  as  the  pictures  used  on 
the  inside  of  bulletins.  The  photographs  we  get  from  the  scientists 
nre  not  such  as  can  be  used  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and 
^ive  us  good  results.  Air-brush  work  or  careful  pen  or  brush  work 
IS  required.  Hence,  in  order  to  get  good  results  from  our  illustra- 
tions we  have  to  ask  for  two  more  draftsmen.  The  department  is 
constantly  using  the  section  of  illustrations  more  and  more.  We 
arc  several  weeks  behind  in  all  phases  of  the  work  of  the  section  of 
illustrations,  and  that  is  the  situation  throughout  the  year. 
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These  draftsmen  not  only  do  work  on  bulletins  but  work  on 

? fosters,  which  is  a  very  important  phase  of  our  activities.  There, 
or  instance^  [exhibiting  posters],  is  a  poster  showing  the  cattle 
rustlers  of  bygone  days,  compared  with  the  cattle  rustlers  of  to-day* 
This  pictures  the  cattle-fever  tick  running  off  the  cattle  compareid 
with  the  human  rustlers  of  olden  days.  As  a  bit  of  advertismg  I 
want  to  explain  to  you  the  efficiency  of  this  poster.  Recently  I  was 
in  Florida,  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  inspectors  dowii 
there  say  the  people  think  so  much  of  that  poster  that  they  have  it 
fiumed  in  their  parlors.  The  man  who  drew  this  picture  was  only 
getting  $1,200.  He  has  now  left  the  department.  I  think  he  is  get- 
ting $1,800  or  $2,000  outside.  In  order  to  carry  on  that  sort  of  work 
we  must  have  two  more  draftsmen. 

Here  is  another  poster  [indicating]  :  This  we  used  during  the  war 
when  we  werfe  making  a  drive  for  more  boys  and  girls  to  join  the 
sheep  clubs.  That  was  very  effective.  We. used  that  all  over  the 
country  where  we  tried  to  promote  the  production  of  more  sheep 
and  wool. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Were  you  able  to  estimate  the  benefit  derived  from 
that  drive  in  the  increased  production  of  sheep? 

Mr.  REro.  We  have  some  figures  on  that  and  also  on  swine.  They 
were  very  effective  in  increasing  the  production  of  pork  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Here  is  a  poster  [exhibiting]  on  the  drive  for  better  storage  of 
sweet  potatoes.  I  was  speaking  to  you  awhile  ago  i^bout  the  need 
for  articulating  all  these  activities.  Here  is  an  example  in  the 
drive  for  better  storage  of  sweet  potatoes.  Two  or  three  of  the 
Southern  States  each  produce  about  $16,000,000  worth  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes a  year.  The  losses  which  are  caused  by  the  rot  entering  these 
potatoes  when  improperly  stored  is  staggering.  One  of  the  activi- 
ties that  the  department  has  entered  into  is  trying  to  stop  the  loss 
through  the  proper  erection  of  storage  houses  and  the  drying  of 
these  tubers  before  they  are  shipped  to  the  north.  This  poster  illus- 
trates only  one  phase  of  the  campaign  through  which  we  hope  to 
stop  this  loss. 

Here  is  another  poster  [exhibiting]  illustrating  our  drive  for  im- 
proving hides.  The  take-off  of  hides  by  most  farmers  is  destruc- 
tive. The  farmer  does  not  know  how  to  do  it.  He  slashes  and  cuts 
the  hide,  and  consequently  there  is  a  big  reduction  in  value  in  the 
hide  and  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  a  man  or  men  employed 
in  making  these  pictures,  and  they  have  to  be  printed  and  circulated. 
Can  you  tell  us  the  expense  involved  in  all  the  steps  and  stages? 

Mr.  Reid.  That  would  be  almost  an  impossibility.  We  could 
figure  it  out  for  any  one  poster  or  any  one  informational  activity. 
We  can  give  you  the  cost  of  printing  for  any  one  of  these  and  the 
cost  of  distributing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  is  som^hing  comparatively 
new? 

Mr.  Reid.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  a  certain  number  of  new 
men  employed  on  the  work  and  a  certain  additional  cost  involved  in 
preparing  for  printing  and  for  circulating  this  new  kind  of  work. 
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Can  you  not  tell  us  how  much  increased  expense  is  involved  alto- 
gether? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  never  thought  of  it  exactly  in  that  way.  It  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line  at  where  it  started  in  the  depart- 
ment and  where  it  stopped. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  ot  Michigan.  Then  you  have  no  idea  as  to 
whether  this  is  worth  the  money  that  is  called  for  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  We  have  a  very  definite  idea  that  we  are  getting  excel- 
lent results  from  this  sort  of  display  work  and  that,  as  a  general 
business  proposition,  it  can  not  but  help. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  your  judgment  is  good, 
but  can  you  not  tell  us,  so  that  we  can  exercise  our  own  judgment,  if 
we  wish,  how  much  money  is  involved  in  this  new  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  can  get  you  up  a  statement  showing  as  closely  as  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  what  it  involves. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Will  you  make  up  an  estimate  as 
close  as  you  can  as  to  the  cost  involved  in  this  new  Ime  of  work  that 
you  have  undertaken? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  (>>?frERNiNo  Posters  Used  in  the  In1'X)Hmation  and  Puhlication 

Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  preparation  of  posters  such  as  those  exhibited  at  the  hearing  on  Dect^m- 
ber  20,  1919,  in  connection  with  the  estimates  of  the  Division  of  Publications 
for  the  fiscal  yeftr  1921  entails  the  following  steps: 

(a)  Complete  information  covering  the  subject  matter  of  tlie  proposes!  poster 
is  furnished  the  Office  of  Information  by  the  scientific  Investigators  of  the  staff 
of  the  bureau  concerned.    This  may  cover  a  number  of  pages. 

(6)  One  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Information  who  Is  a  specialist  In  such 
work  then  prepares  a  **  dummy  *'  which  embodies  the  ideas  of  botli  the  scien- 
tist and  information  worker,  and  which  meets  the  viewi)oint  of  the  latter  as 
to  typography  or  lettering,  general  layout,  etc. 

(c)  The  rough  layout  is  submitted  to  the  section  of  Illustrations  for  the 
necessary  art  work. 

COST    OF    POSTER. 

The  expense  involved  under  (a)  and  (6)  above  can  not  be  determined  defi- 
nitely, as  these  steps  in  the  preparation  of  a  poster  represent  a  part  of  tbe 
ivgular  duties  of  the  personnel  so  employed.  For  instance,  the  idea  contained 
In  a  poster  may  represent  the  result  of  a  number  of  months  of  research  and 
study.  Perhaps  bulletins,  scientific  circulars,  etc.,  also  have  been  prepared 
on  the  same  subject,  going  into  detail.  The  idea  of  the  poster  may  have  taken 
an  hour*s  planning  or  a  day's  planning,  or  It  may  have  taken  form  much  more 
quickly. 

To  gauge  the  expense  of  the  physical  preparation  of  the  poster  of  course  IS 
an  easier  matter.  In  a  typical  poster  the  services  of  the  artist  would  involve 
froiir  7  to  10  days*  time,  usually  of  an  employee  whose  annual  salary  Is  $1,200 
or  $1,400,  making  an  approximate  cost  of  from  $30  to  $50.  This,  plus  the 
printer's  and  lithographer's  charge,  would  represent  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  average  type  of  poster  issued  by  the  department. 

For  example,  the  poster  "Dip  that  tick  in  March,"  which  was  issued  in 
February,  1919,  involved  an  expenditure  of  $400  for  10,000  copies.  The  expense 
of  distribution  was  small,  as  the  poster  was  shipped  In  bulk  by  the  lithographer 
to  field  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  who  in  turn  distributed  copies 
where  they  would  be  helpful. 

value  of  POSTERS. 

The  official  in  charge  of  cattle-tick  eradication  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  states  with  reference  to  the  value  of  posters  In  tick-eradlcatlon  work : 
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**  During  1919  the  posters  used  were  *  Dip  that  tick  in  March '  and  *  Cattle 
rustlers.'  The  former  was  used  [irinciimlly  in  the  eastern  territory  and  the 
latter  in  Texas,  Olclahoma,  and  the  western  area  where  ticls-eradication  efforts 
are  l>eing  made.  Thus  both  posters  were  used  and  each  was  most  effective  in 
the  area  mentioneil.  They  were  displayed  principally  in  country  stores,  black- 
smith shops,  railroad  depots,  post  offices,  and  other  places  where  they  w^ere  pro- 
tected from  the  weather.  Bureau  employees  engaged  in  ticlc  eradication  work 
were  instructed  to  put  the  posters  up  themselves,  thus  preventing  wastage  and 
likewise  furnishing  a  topic  for  an  impromptu  talk  on  tick-eradicatiou  at  the 
time  the  posters  were  displayed. 

"  The  posters  have  been  valuable  principally  for  the  following  reasons :  They 
were  an  effective  means  of  reaching  persons  who  do  not  read  or  can  not  read. 
Reaching  a  few  of  the  leading  people  is  not  sufficient,  since  tick-eradication 
must  be  supported  by  the  owner  of  a  few  cattle  as  well  as  by  those  having  large 
herds. 

*'  Even  illiterate  live-stock  owners  are  influenced  by  the  pictures  shown  in  the 
I»osters  to  spell  out  the  few  words  or  have  someone  s|iell  the  posters  to  them. 
In  many  cases  the  interest  aroused  results  in  attending  meetings  or  in  obtaining 
information  on  tick-eradication  that  later  develops  into  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  work. 

**  It  is  difficult  to  state  in  exact  terms  just  what  part  iiosters  have  played  in 
tick-eradication  work,  but  the  excellent  results  of  1919  efforts  are  attributed  by 
employees  in  tick-eradication  work  to  have  been  possible  because  the  iwsters 
in  large  degree  prepared  the  way  for  dipping  and  related  field  activities.  Dis- 
play of  posters  has  also  encouraged  persons  who  formerly  would  not  read 
bulletins  on  tick-eradication  to  write  to  the  department  for  literature  giving 
more  details  than  the  poster  contained.  Briefly,  the  two  posters  mentioned 
have  been  of  great  assistance  and  value  in  hastening  eradication  of  cattle-fever 
ticks." 

"  Join  a  sheep  club  '* ;  50,000  copies  of  this  poster,  costing  $1,075,  were  issued 
October  31,  1918.  Distribution  was  made  through  the  department's  extension 
forces  engaged  in  club  work.  One  of  the  extension  specialists  reports  that 
through  the  interest  aroused  last  year — ^to  a  large  degree,  through  the  poster — 
the  enrollment  in  the  sheep  clubs  was  increased  from  1,263  in  1918  to  2,253  in 
1919  When  it  is  realized  that  each  club  member  is  required  to  secure  four 
or  more  bred  ewes,  it  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  increase  of  she^  as  a  result 
of  this  work. 

To  quote  further  from  his  report: 

"  I  feel  that  the  sheep  club  poster  was  quite  an  asset  in  fostering  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  work,  particularly  as  It  was  a  very  attractive  poster,  and  one 
that  would  appeal  to  boys. 

"  Of  course,  I  have  mentioned  only  the  influence  that  tWs  has  had  on  club 
members.  No  doubt,  as  this  was  placed  in  post  offices  and  other  public  places. 
It  likewise  had  influence  on  adults.  I  feel  that  this  poster  was  well  worth 
while,  and  I  only  regret  that  we  could  not  get  one  of  like  nature  for  use  this 
year." 

These  posters  may  be  considered  typical  of  all  that  have  been  Issued  by  the 
department.  The  cost  to  the  department  of  distributing  posters  is  negligible. 
In  most  cases  the  posters  are  sent  in  bulk  to  county  agents  or  to  other  field 
agents  for  distribution.  Miscellaneous  requests  are  handled  by  the  regular  mail- 
ing force  of  the  Division  of  Publications  without  appreciable  increase  in  the 
work. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  for  many  years  has  used  placards  or  posters 
of  a  conservative  type  in  connection  with  its  projects.  These  have  been  made 
more  attractive,  more  popular  in  style,  and  greater  In  number  during  the  past 
few  years.  However,  tlie  expansion  does  not  represent  any  new  project  or  work, 
no  new  force  of  employees  has  been  engaged  for  this  class  of  work,  and  the 
posters  have  been  prepared  and  distributed  with  the  regular  force.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  improved  management  of  the  resources  at  hand  and  by 
eliminating  wiiat  have  been  considered  to  be  less  effective  means  of  publicity. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.45  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  You  may 
proceed,  Mr.  Reid. 

Division  of  Publications — Continued. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWY  B.  BEIB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF 
PUBLICATIONS,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICTJLTTrBE— Continued. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Before  you  go  on  with  item  45  I  want  to  talk  to 
vou  about  item  36,  one  laboratory  aid  at  $840,  in  lieu  of  one  clerk, 
$840.    Is  that  a  film  man? 

Mr.  Reid.  No;  he  is  not  Jiiuch  of  a  film  man.  He  is  an  embryo; 
he  is  just  getting  into  the  work,  and  helps  around  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  works  in  the  exhibit  end  of  it;  he  is  a  sort 
of  apprentice? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  several  of  these 
items — items  45  and  46,  five  assistant  clerks. 

Mr.  Reid.  We  propose  to  drop  several  of  these  $840  places.  We 
can  not  afford  to  drop  many  of  them,  because  we  can  not  ask  for 
a  lot  of  new  places.  For  instance,  we  are  asking  for  2  clerks  at 
$1,600  and  3  clerks  at  $1,400.  These  are  new  places,  but,  in  lieu  of 
those  places,  we  are  expected  to  drop  5  places  at  $840.  That  means 
that  there  will  be  a  net  increase  of  $3,200  in  the  roll. 

The  Chairman.  You  jump  from  $840  to  what? 

Mr.  Reid.  We  drop  five  $840  places,  and  we  are  asking  for  two  ad- 
ditional clerks  at  $1,600  and  three  additional  clerks  at  $1,400. 

The  need  for  these  additional  employees  is  urgent,  and  a  brief 
explanation  of  why  we  need  them  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Estimates 
under  items  45  and  46.  I  hope  the  committee  will  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  recommendation  for  these  new  places.  None  of 
them  are  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  employees  now  in  the  divi- 
sion. Our  sole  purpose  is  to  secure  additional  help  of  a  higher  grade 
than  we  have  at  present,  to  occupy  relatively  important  assignments. 
Due  to  the  extremely  low  salaries  obtaining  in  the  Division  of 
Publications,  the  standard  of  the  clerical  personnel  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  standard  maintained  in  other  branches  of  the  service  wnere 
it  has  been  possible  to  pay  the  salary  required  under  changing  con- 
ditions for  efficient  clerks.  This  has  handicapped  the  Division  of 
Publications  in  many  ways,  and  the  situation  necessarily  reflects  itself 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  which  we  turn  out.  Other 
bureaus  of  the  department  have  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  posi- 
tions in  the  higher  grades  on  their  statutory  rolls— $1,400,  $1,600, 
$1,800  per  annum,  etc. — and  these  positions  are  used  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  clerks  who  occupy  the  supervisory  and  more  responsible 
clerical  positions.  Thus  some  of  the  bureaus  have  a  skeleton  organiza- 
tion which,  through  these  key  men,  is  able  to  maintain  the  work  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  without  being  so  seriously  affected  by  the  turn- 
over in  the  low  grades  and  the  predominance  of  employees  of 
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mediocre  efficiency  in  the  routine  positions.  In  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications, however,  the  statutory  roll  does  not  adequately  provide 
for  the  employment  of  such  clerks.  For  instance,  we  have  only  one 
position  at  $1,600  and  only  two  at  $1,400.  One  of  the  additional 
$1,600  positions  recommended  is  needed  in  order  that  an  appoint- 
ment may  be  made  of  an  executive  clerk  to  take  charge  of  the  mails 
and  files  of  the  division.  At  present  the  files  are  maintained  in  each 
section  throughout  the  organization,  and  the  mailing  work  also  is 
handled  as  an  individual  matter.  This  creates  considerable  confu- 
sion and  makes  adequate  supervision  and  control  of  the  work  very 
difficult. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  central  mail  and  file  room  to  do 
all  the  mailmg  and  filing  of  correspondence.  This  section  probably 
will  be  composed  of  six  or  eight  employees,  since  the  files  for  the 
Offices  of  Exhibits,  Information,  and  Motion  Pictures  will  be  in- 
cluded. We  have  sufficient  clerks  to  handle  the  routine  part  of  the 
work,  but  a  thoroughly  competent  executive  clerk  is  needed  to  install 
the  new  system  and  direct  its  operation.  This  plan  is  being  used  with 
considerable  success  in  some  of  the  other  bureaus,  where  the  clerks 
in  charge  of  such  sections  are  receiving  salaries  of  $1,800,  $1,980, 
etc.  The  second  $1,600  position  is  needed  in  order  to  secure  a  capable 
clerk  who  will  have  sumcient  ability  to  supervise  and  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  special  fiscal  and  administrative  statements,  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  estimates,  vis6  outgoing  correspondence,  and  act 
as  a  general  assistant  in  handling  special  tasks  which  arise  constantly 
in  the  administration  of  the  work  and  which  frequently  can  not  be 
handled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  present  because  of  the  lack  of 
such  a  qualified  employee.  As  explained  previously,  the  ability  of 
our  organization  to  do  work  of  this  kind  is  ^eatly  impaired.  The 
lack  of  suflScient  employees  of  a  high  ^ade  is  making  it  extremely 
diflScult  to  place  the  work  of  the  division  on  an  absolutely  efficient 
basis.  A  clerk  of  considerable  intelligence  would  be  required  for  this 
particular  work.  The  employee  would  have  to  be  above  the  average. 
Clerks  doing  this  kind  of  work  in  other  bureaus  are  paid  salaries  of 
$1,600  and  higher,  and  we  could  not  hope  to  secure  a  qualified  man 
for  less. 

Item  46  recommends  three  new  positions  at  $1,400.  As  indicated 
in  the  note  explaining  this  item  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  utilize  these  three  positions  for  obtaining  additional  stenog- 
raphers. The  very  difficult  situation  we  are  in  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  stenographers  is  explained  in  the  note  under  this  item 
in  the  Book  of  Estimates.  This  situation  has  had  the  effect  of 
seriously  handicapping  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Publications. 

We  are  seriously  in  need  of  stenographers  at  this  time  and  could 
obtain  them  if  we  had  the  positions  available  for  their  employment, 
such  as  the  $1,400  positions  recommended  for  1921.  We  have  a  tre- 
mendous volume  of  mail  to  handle  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
and  while  the  replies  have  been  reduced  to  printed  circulars,  cards, 
etc.,  just  as  far  as  practicable,  there  still  remains  more  than  can  be 
handled  properly  with  the  present  force  of  stenographers  and  typists. 
The  low  degree  of  efficiency  of  some  of  the  stenographers  we  have 
had  to  employ  at  salaries  of  $840  and  $900  per  annum,  the  present 
entrance  salaries  in  this  division,  is  such  that  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  it  would  be  economical  to  employ  capable  stenographers  at  more 
nearly  the  present  salary  standard.  Naturally,  the  stenographers  we 
are  able  to  secure  at  these  salaries  are  of  yery  limited  general  educa- 
tion and  usually  are  without  experience ;  frequently  we  haye  to  take 
them  before  they  haye  completed  their  studies  at  night  school.  These 
fiye  positions  recommendea,  the  two  at  $1,600  and  the  three  at  $1,400, 
will  mean  a  CTeat  deal  to  us  in  our  work  in  the  Diyision  of  Publica- 
tions, and  I  hope  the  committee  will  giye  them  favorable  considera- 
tion. As  mentioned  preyiously,  the  fiye  positions  will  represent  a 
net  increase  of  only  $3,200,  as,  if  they  are  granted,  the  estimates 
propose  that  fiye  $840  places  be  dropped.  This  would  be  done  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  by  letting  the  positions  stay 
unfilled  as  yacancies  occur  through  the  expiration  of  temporary 
appointments,  etc.  No  permanent  employees  would  be  dropped  from 
the  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  you  are  going  to  increase  the 
salaries  from  $840  to  $1,600  i 

Mr.  Eeid.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  for  promotions.  They  will  be  new 
places  and  new  people,  and  these  $840  people  will  be  dropped  off  the 
roU  approximately  as  fast  as  they  resign  or  temporary  appointments 
expire.  The  tumoyer  during  the  year  in  the  $900  roll  has  been  33 
per  cent  and  in  the  $840  class  127  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  Going  through  the  list  hurriedly  I  find  there  are 
129  people  at  $1,000  or  less  salary.  That  seems  entirely  out  of  line 
with  eyerything  else  in  the  estimates.  I  would  like  to  know  why 
there  are  so  many  low-salaried  people  in  this  diyision. 

Mr.  Beid.  The  character  of  some  of  the  work  of  the  Diyision  of 
Publications  is  different  from  that  in  the  bureaus  where  a  large 
amount  of  scientific  work  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  a  number  do  clerical  work, 
while  some  are  stenographers  and  typewriters. 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  all  types  of  workers. 

The  Chairman.  All  haye  taken  an  examination  and  are  under  the 
classified  seryice? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  explain  why  they  should  be  paid  so  much 
less  than  others? 

Mr.  Reid.  To  go  back  through  a  number  of  years,  the  Diyision  of 
Publications  apparently  has  not  asked  for  or  been  allowed  increases 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Arnold  made  a  yery  urgent 
appeal  to  the  committee  at  one  time  for  increases.  We  did  allow  a 
number  of  increases,  but  apparently  this  diyision  has  not  been  giyen 
the  same  consideration  that  others  haye. 

Mr.  Reid.  No;  it  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  have  a  number  of  employees  doing  an  easy 
class  of  clerical  seryice? 

Mr.  Rbid.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  the  people,  for  instance,  who 
handle  the  publications  that  are  sent  out  under  Members'  franks? 

Mr.  Reid.  They  are  in  the  $840,  $900,  and  $1,000  grades.  It  is 
a  routine  matter.  We  can  pick  up  people  of  that  kind  to  do  that 
sort  of  work,  although,  of  course,  the  Goyemment  should  not  be  pay- 
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ing  any  salaries  that  low  because  people  can  not  live  on  then.  You 
will  not  find  commercial  establishments,  which  require  that  grade 
of  service,  paying  as  low  salaries,  but  we  are  depending  upon  the 
Keclassification  Commission  to  improve  the  situation.  We  are  now 
asking  you  only  for  a  few  new  places  that  will  be  more  or  less  key 
positions  in  the  organization.  They  will  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
present  force  and  will  be  more  or  less  supervisory  over  these  lower- 
salaried  places.  It  was  our  understandmg  that  tio  increases  were 
to  be  included  in  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Reid,  if  it  is  proper  to  give  relief  to 
a  number  of  them,  we  should  give  relief  all  along  the  line,  not  by 
piecemeal.    We  should  reclassify  and  readjust  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Reto.  We  are  waiting  upon  the  Reclassification  Commission 
to  accomplish  that  result. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  took  this  matter  in  hand  once  be- 
fore. T  think  it  can  do  it  again.  If  the  committee  finds  that  there 
is  discrimination  against  these  employees  or  that  inadequate  sal- 
aries are  being  paid  them,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  adjust  the 
salaries.  It  is  your  duty  to  bring  the  matter  to  our  attention,  and 
we  will  be  very  glad  to  give  it  consideration. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Are  you  compelled  to  get  permission  from  the  Ci^nl 
Service  Commission  to  employ  people  temporarily?  Do  they  fill 
these  places  permanently? 

Mr.  Keid.  It  has  been  so  difficult  to  fill  some  of  these  low-salaried 
positions  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  times  has  not  been 
able  to  make  certifications  to  us.  Ordinarily  the  positions  are  filled 
through  Civil  Service  appointment. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  suggest,  taking  as  a  whole,  as 
a  fair  increase? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  should  think  that  none  of  them  should  be  asked  to 
work  for  less  than  $1,100,  or  $1,200. 

The  Chairman.  Some  are  receiving  less  than  $1,000? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  all  get  the  bonus  and  have  l>een  getting  it? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes;  practically  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  should  increase  them,  say,  from 
$100  to  $200,  would  that  give  relief? 

Mr.  Reid.  It  certainly  would.  It  would  give  material  relief  and 
would  help  them  to  get  along. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  be  fair  to  the  others?  » 

Mr.  Reid.  Tn  the  other  departments,  for  the  character  of  the  work, 
I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  low  salaries  are  also  paid  in  other  divi- 
sions and  bureaus. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  want  to  state  here  that  the  reason  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing about  the  low  salaries  in  the  Division  of  Publications  is  that 
we  are  waiting  upon  the  Reclassification  Commission.  Unless  some- 
thing results  from  that  commission's  recommendations,  there  will  not 
be  much  of  a  Division  of  Publications  in  a  year  from  now.  Many 
people  are  leaving  their  positions  because  they  can  not  afford  to  work 
tor  the  low  statutory  salaries  paid  in  the  division. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  turnover,  please. 

Mr.  Reid.  There  has  been  a  turnover  of  33  per  cent  for  the  $900 
positions  and  127  per  cent  for  the  $840  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
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These  are  in  the  clerical  grades.  The  turnover  is  even  greater  in  the 
laborer  grades.  We  can  hardly  do  business  under  these  conditions. 
We  hire  persons  and  about  as  soon  as  they  are  trained  they  go  else- 
where to  get  better  positions. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  spoke  about  bulletins  sent  out  by  Members 
of  Congress.  That  is  done  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Reid.  The  requisitions  are  made  and  the  records  are  all  kept 
in  the  Division  of  Publications.  They  are  sent  out  mainly  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is,  the  Government  Printing  Office  simply 
attaches  the  frank  to  the  envelope? 

Mr.  Eeid.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  done  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Reid.  No  ;  that  is  done  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  The  recording  is  done  in  your  division? 

Mr.  Reid.  In  the  division  it  is  a  matter  ox  record  and  keeping  the 
books  and  work  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  bookkeeping  the  same  as  in  other  bu- 
reaus ? 

Mr.  Reid.  One  part  of  the  division's  activities  is  largely  book- 
keeping. There  is  the  counting  of  millions  of  franks  and  checking 
up  of  quotas.  Quite  aside  from  this  is  the  answering  intelligently 
of  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  mail.  We  are  receiving  about 
2,000  letters  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  It  requires  as  much  skill  as  is  required  in  the 
average  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  It  certainly  does.  The  designating  of  the  publications 
to  be  sent  these  correspondents  we  regard  as  very  important  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Reid.  We  have  a  mail  of  more  than  2,000  letters  daily.  It 
consists  partly  of  direct  requisitions  upon  the  department  for  puolica- 
tions  and  partly  of  letters  stating  in  general  terms  what  is  wanted. 
If  the  request  is  specific,  for  Bulletin  No.  1001,  for  instance,  the  clerk 
writes  the  name  on  a  frank  and  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  for  filling;  but  if  the  request  is  general,  calling  for 
information  on  various  subjects  or  for  bulletins  of  which  we  have  no 
supply,  that  requires  another  type  of  reply  and  a  higher  grade  of 
clerical  ability.  Much  of  this  work  is  occasioned  by  tne  many  mis- 
cellaneous requests  received  from  constituents  of  Congressmen.  That 
is  why  we  are  asking  for  these  higher-grade  positions,  primarily  to 
help  improve  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  require  a  reply.  Are  the  replies 
dictated  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Form  letters  are  used  wherever  possible,  but  of  course 
there  are  many  letters  requiring  special  study  and  knowledge  of  our 
publications  and  those  letters  are  dictated. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  many  clerks  does  it  take  to  handle  the  congres- 
sional distribution? 

Mr.  Reid.  There  are  about  60  employees  in  the  section  for  han- 
dling the  mail  and  other  matters  of  distribution.  I  have  not  the 
details  here  as  to  how  many  of  these  handle  the  congressional  mail, 
but  there  are  quite  a  number. 
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Mr.  RuBEY.  It  is  a  considerable  number? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir;  because  Congress  distributes  about  5,500,000 
bulletins  every  year,  and  the  requests  come  in  for  anything  from  one 
bulletin  up  to  a  sack  full. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Who  fixes  the  allotments  that  go  to  each  Congressman  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  There  is  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  Farmers' 
Bulletins.  We  figure  out  how  many  bulletins  we  can  print  for  that 
amount.  There  are  about  500  Senators  and  Representatives;  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  estimating  how  many  we  can  give  each  Congress- 
inan.  The  wording  of  the  Taw  is  to  the  effect  that  not  to  exceed 
four-fifths  of  the  entire  supply  may  be  distributed  by  Congress. 
That  amounts  to  20,000  bulletins  for  each  Congressman  this  year. 
The  cost  of  printing  and  other  matters  in  connection  with  it  have 
gone  up  in  price,  and  we  have  had  to  cut  the  allotment  from  25,000 
to  20,000  this  year. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  was  just  reading  here  from  your  refport  that  a  dis- 
tribution of  something  like  9,000,000  was  set  aside  for  congressional 
distribution.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  The  law  says  that  four-fifths  of  the  total  amount  may 
be  distributed  by  Congress.  We  will  give  you  up  to  that  limit;  but 
if  you  don't  ask  us  for  them,  we  take  it  for  granted  that^you  are  will- 
ing for  them  to  be  distributed  by  the  department. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Here  is  one  point.  Some  Members  use  these  and  others 
do  not.    What  becomes  of  those  that  are  not  used  by  some  M^nbersf 

Mr.  REm.  In  the  past  the  policy  has  been  to  let  this  credit  accrue 
to  the  Congressman  from  year  to  year;  so  we  have  a  book  credit  run- 
ning up  to  large  figures.  Because  of  an  unwritten  agreement  between 
the  department  and  Members  of  Congress  that  we  would  honor  be- 
yond tne  regular  guota,  provided  we  had  them  in  hand,  we  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  fair  to  cut  them  off  short  this  year.  We  wrote  each 
Member  of  Congress  telling  them  we  would  tiy  to  honor  requests 
beyond  the  20,000  copies  if  we  had  them  on  hand.  Next  year  we  are 
planning  to  tell  you  that,  because  the  appropriations  are  made  for 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  bulletins  during  a  given  year,  we 
can  not  carry  them  over  into  a  suc<!eeding  year.  We  can  not  reservoir 
them. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  In  my  own  case  I 
have  a  purely  agricultural  district.  The  largest  city  in  my  district 
has  about  3,000  inhabitants.  I  have  a  great  demand  for  bulletins, 
and  the  amount  set  aside  for  me  to  use  will  not  meet  my  demands  at 
all.  That  is  the  reason  I  brought  this  matter  up.  In  the  State  of 
Miasouri  we  have  what  is  called  a  board  that  gets  out  a  course  of 
study  for  the  rural  schools. 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  In  that  course  of  study  they  set  forth  the  teaching  ol 
agriculture,  and  they  put  into  that  report  certain  Government  bulle- 
tins, which  they  advise  these  teachers  to  get  for  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture in  their  schools.  I  have  a  thousand  teachers  in  my  district. 
It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  them  a  copy  of  each  one  of  these 
bulletins,  to  send  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000  bulletins.  When  I 
distribute  bulletins  to  the  teachers  in  my  district  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture — and  I  think  that  is  the  best  distribution  a  man  can  make 
of  them — I  take  on  my  entire  quota  right  there.    It  occurred  to  me — 
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and  I  tried  last  year  to  get  the  department  to  see  it  that  way — that  a 
distribution  of  tliat  kind  along  educational  lines  ought  to  be  made 
by  the  department  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  charged  up  against 
the  Member  of  CJongress.  I  am  in  a  position  now  where  I  am  begging 
for  bulletins  from  somebody.  I  get  letters  every  day  from  the  school 
<}hildren  in  my  district.  They  study  a  ceitain  subject  in  agriculture 
and  they  want  a  bulletin  upon  that  subject,  and  I  am  besie^d  by  the 
young  folk  in  my  district.  I  want  to  acconmiodate  them.  I  feel  it 
is  the  best  possible  kind  of  distribution  to  make  of  these  publications. 
I  was  just  wondering  whether  there  is  any  way  of  meetiUjg  that  sort 
of  situation.  Here  is  a  man  who  does  not  use  his  bulletins.  After 
this  year  is  over  these  bulletins  will  be  out  of  print.  Of  course,  if 
his  quota  coes  on  next  year  he  could  set  the  next  year's  bulletins,  but 
it  seems  that  some  of  us  fellows  who  are  using  these  bulletins  to 
great  advantage  o^ight  not  to  be  shut  off  when  there  are  a  lot  of 
others  who  do  not  use  them  at  all  and  they  are  simply  lying  about 
unused. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  more  calls  for  the 
bulletins  of  early  print  than  the  later  ones?  Do  not  the  neighbors 
l^iBcome  interested  and  ask  for  them,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
them  reprinted? 

Mr.  Red).  Yes,  sir.  The  bulletins  are  reprinted  as  long  as  they  ai*e 
up  to  date.    They  are  revised  periodically. 

Mr.  RuBBY.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  bulletins  you  are  getting 
out,  with  the  illustrations  and  pictures,  are.  very  attractive.  Thej  go 
into  the  community;  they  are  seen  and  wanted,  and  that  increases 
your  efficiency  in  getting  out  excellent  bulletins  and,  of  course,  in- 
-creases  our  demand  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  some  way  of  supplying  these  teachers? 

Mr.  Reid.  We  are  in  a  worse  dilemma  than  you  are.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  distribute  about  one-fifth  of  these  bulletins.  You  can 
imagine  the  demands  on  the  department  when  we  get  2,000  letters  a 
day  and  how  many  requests  we  have  to  turn  down.  We  have  to  re- 
fer applicants  to  the  superintendent  of  documents,  from  whom  they 
can  buy  these  publications. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  refer  them  to  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  all  glad  to  have  you  refer  them  to  us,  but 
the  question  is,  How  can  they  be  fully  supplied  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  There  are  certain  Congressmen  who  have  city  constit- 
uencies, who  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  bulletins.  These  Congress- 
men do  not  care  to  distribute  them  to  so  great  an  extent  as  Members 
from  the  rural  districts.  There  is  considerable  trading  of  bulletins 
or  credit  for  bulletins  among  Members,  and  I  do  not  see  why  that  is 
not  the  best  solution  of  the  situation.  You*  may  be  able  to  get  more 
bulletins  from  some  of  the  Representatives  or  Senators  who  do  not . 
use  them.  The  Senators  do  not  use  them  in  such  great  numbers  as 
the  Representatives. 

The  Chairman.  That  reduces  it  to  a  begging  or  buying  proposi- 
tion. Members  expend  considerable  money  for  the  purchase  of  docu- 
ments in  addition  to  the  cost  of  sending  them  out. 

Mr.  Reid.  That  is  a  bad  situation. 
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Mr.  IIakuison.  The  new  printing  bill,  which  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  the  past  15  years,  provides  for  distribution  of  publi- 
cations on  the  value  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Item  33,  one  assistant  photographer,  $900.  Is 
that  a  fa^ir  salary? 

Mr.  Reid.  No,  sir;  that  is  $300  below  what  it. should  be,  if  you  want 
my  candid  opinion  as  to  what  this  salary  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  $300.  On  what  do  you  base  that  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  Reid.  By  comparing  it  with  salaries  of  assistant  photographers 
in  other  bureaus  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  pay  outside  the  department? 

Mr.  Eeid.  This  man  happens  to  be  in  the  motion-picture  labora- 
tory, and  therefore  he  would  command  more  than  the  ordinary  aid. 
A  man  doing  that  character  of  work  in  a  motion-picture  laboratory 
would  get  fully  $300  more  than  this  man. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  next  one,  item  34,  one  lantern-slide 
colorist,  $840? 

Mr.  Reid.  That  case  is  the  worst  discrimination  and  worst  injus- 
tice in  the  Division  of  Publications.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  lantern-slide  colorist  ought  to  be  getting  from  $1,200  to  $1,500 
in  order  to  bring  her  pay  up  to  the  scale  for  similar  services  in  other 
departments.  She  is  one  of  the  best  lantern-slide  colorists  in  the 
department. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  she  get  outside  of  the  depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Reid.  From  $1,500  to  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  item  35,  one  laboratory  aid,  $900? 

Mr.  Reid.  This  laboratory  aid  is  a  motion-picture  man  and  is 
worth  about  $300  more  than  he  is  now  getting.  A  laboratory  aid  of 
his  type  in  a  commercial  concern  would  get  fully  that  and  more. 

The  Chairman.  Item  36  is  also  a  laboratory  aid :  the  salary  in  this 
case  is  $840.     What  ought  he  to  be  getting? 

Mr.  Reid.  That  work  is  about  the  same  character  as  the  aid  at  $900 
is  performing.  The  position  ought  to  pay  $300  more  than  the 
amount  now  provided. 

The  Chairman.  Item  37  is  also  a  laboratory  aid;  salary,  $720. 

Mr.  Reid.  That  is  about  on  the  same  order. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  had  to  increase  the  amount  by  $450  in  order  to 
correct  a  typographical  error  which  crept  into  the  bill  last  year:  the 
printer  got  the  figures  reversed,  and  instead  of  having  a  position 
at  $720.  we  got  one  at  $270. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  that  it  was  not  corrected. 

Item  38,  one  assistant  in  charn^e  of  document  section,  $2,000, 
changed  to  one  assistant  in  distribution,  $2,000.  That  is  tied  up  with 
item  20? 

Mr.  Reid.  That  is  just  a  chansre  of  designation. 

The  Chairman.  Item  48,  18  clerks  at  $1,000.  What  is  the  char- 
acter of  their  work,  and  is  the  salarv  equitable? 

Mr.  RKm.  I  will  let  Mr.  Jump,  the  chief  olerk,  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Jump. 
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STATEHEirr  OF  MB.  WILUAH  A.  JTTUP,  CHIEF  CLEBK  OF  THE 
BIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICTJLTirBK 

Air.  Jump.  These  employees  at  $1,000  are  distributed  over  the  va- 
rious sections.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  practically  every  one 
of  them  performs  work  for  which  salaries  of  at  least  $1,200  are 
paid  in  other  bureaus  of  the  department  and  in  other  departments 
of  the  Government.  It  just  happens  that  they  are  there  at  $1,000 
because  the  Division  of  Publications  has  been  bound  by  its  statutory 
roll  and  has  not  been  able  to  pay  the  present  salary  standard,  which 
is  usually  $1,200. 

The  Chairman.  They  ^et  $1,000  and  the  $240  bonus,  or  $1,240? 

Mr.  Jump.  I  am  speakmg  of  the  basic  salary.  I  would  say  that 
their  work  compares  with  clerks  at  $1,200,  with  the  bonus  of  $240, 
in  other  branches. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Jump.  Some  are  stenographers,  some  are  general  clerks,  some 
occupy  positions  which  I  consider  are  much  higher  grade  than  their 
salaries  indicate.  For  instance,  they  handle  the  correspondence,  of 
which  you  have  already  heard — miscellaneous  correspondence,  where 
a  farmer  writes  in  and  wants  all  that  we  have  on  a  particular  subject. 

The  Chahiman.  Should  they  all  be  paid  the  same  salarv  increase? 

Mr.  Jump.  In  order  to  answer  that  intelligently,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  give  consideration  to  each  place  separately.  We  would  be 
glad  to  submit  a  statement  later  showing  tne  relative  value  of  the 

Eositions.  I  would  not  say  that  they  should  all  receive  the  same 
ecause  they  are  scattered  over  nine  diflferent  units  in  the  division 
and  performing  varving  grades  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  make  it  $1,160  and  $1,200  in  different 
places  ? 

Mr.  Jump.  For  those  who  do  stenographic  work  I  do  not  believe 
the  salary  should  be  less  than  $1,200;  others  performing  a  good 
grade  of  clerical  work  should  receive  $1,100  as  a  basic  salary,  while 
uiose  doing  the  more  difficult  tasks  might  be  worth  $1,400.  Tliere 
are  some  there  who  belong  in  the  $1,000  grade. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  the  40  clerks  at  $900,  item  49? 

Mr.  Jump.  The  same  thing  is  true  there.  These  clerks  are  scat- 
tered over  these  nine  units.  Ferhaps  seven  of  them  are  engaged  in 
i-outine  work,  in  what  we  call  our  index  section.  I  would  say  $1,100 
would  be  a  fair  minimum  salary  for  them  to  place  them  on  the  basis 
paid  in  other  bureaus  for  similar  service.  Four  of  these  people,  as 
I  recall,  are  stenographers  assigned  to  the  stenographic  section;  we 
have  had  to  pick  them  up  wherever  we  could  get  them^  because  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  could  not  supply  them  at  this  low  salary 
from  their  registers.  Those  stenographers  are  just  as  much  entitled 
to  receive  $1,200  per  annum  as  stenographers  anywhere  else,  and  I 
believe  a  basic  salary  of  $1,200  would  be  fair.  The  remainder,  about 
30,  do  all  kinds  of  work,  such  as  that  connected  with  the  automatic- 
addressing  machinery,  miscellaneous  correspondence,  and  so  on.  Cer- 
tainly none  should  get  under  $1,100  a  year,  and  $1,200  would  be,  I 
think,  a  fair  figure. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  comparing  these  salaries  with  those  paid 
in  other  departments  or  other  bureaus  of  your  department? 
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Mr.  Jump.  Yes,  sir.  We  should  pay  them  on  a  basis  comparable 
with  the  rest  of  the  department.  I  was  connected  with  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  for  about  10  years  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  two  years,  and*  I  am  basing  my  opinion  on  my  observation  of 
salaries  paid  in  the  other  bureaus. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  How  about  other  departments? 

Mr.  Jump.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Usually  the  minimum  m  the  Government  service 
for  newly  appointed  clerks  and  stenographers  is  $1,200;  practically 
all  new  appointments  are  made  at  that  figure. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item.  No.  50,  is  for  15  clerks,  at  $840. 
Is  the  character  of  that  work  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Jump.  In  that  grade  we  have  three  stenographers  who  should 
receive  a  minimum  of  $1,200.  The  rest  of  these  clerks  certainly 
should  go  to  $1,000  if  the  committee  adopts  the  basis  of  adjustment 
suggested  in  the  cases  already  discussed. 

The  Chairman.  You  assign  them  to  various  sections  of  the  divi- 
sions, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Jump.  We  have  nine  sections  of  work,  and  these  clerks  are 
assigned  to  certain  sections  and  reassigned  from  time  to  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  work,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  offhand 
a  specific  description  of  the  duties  in  each  case.  We  should  be  glad 
to  submit  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  duties  attaching  to  each 
position. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  two  skilled  laborers  at  $900,  item  53? 

Mr.  Jump.  This  is  supplanted  by  item  57,  which  carries  three 
places.  One  of  these  is  a  man  assigned  to  duty  as  a  machine  oper- 
ator; he  is*  a  very  skilled  machine  operator  and  does  the  same  char- 
acter of  work  as  the  five  machine  operators  at  $1,200,  under  item  5L 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  the  salary  of  these  skilled  la- 
borers should  be  $1,200? 

Mr.  Jump.  Yes,  sir.  It  just  happens  these  three  men  have  been 
in  the  service  all  along.  The  other  two  work  with  the  cuts  in  the 
illustration  section. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  seven  skilled  laborers  at  $840,. 
item  54? 

Mr.  Jump.  For  these  seven  at  $840  a  minimum  of  at  least  $1,000 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  do  justice  to  them. 

•The  Chairman.  How  about  the  next,  item  55,  four  skilled  labor- 
ers at  $780? 

Mr.  Jump.  Of  the  four  skilled  laborers  at  $780,  three  certainly 
should  be  given  $1,000.  The  fourth  one  is  a  chauffeur,  and  to  put  him 
on  a  par  with  other  chauffeurs  his  salary  certainly  should  be  made 
$900. 

Mr.  Harrison.  $1,080  is  the  usual  salary  for  chauffeurs. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  three  messengers  or  laborers  at 
$900,  in  item  57? 

Mr.  Jump.  That  is  the  item  we  have  just  discussed;  they  do  the 
same  work  as  $1,200  people;  $1,200  would  be  a  fair  salary  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  item  68  you  have  10  messencers  or  laborers  at 
$840. 

Mr.  Jump.  Four  of  those  people  are  machine  operators  and  are  in 
the  same  class,  as  far  as  their  work  is  concerned,  with  the  $1,200 
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people.  The  remaining  six  certainly  shbuld  be  given  a  minimum  of 
$1,000,  because  they  are  mature  people  and  perform  work  that  could 
not  be  done  by  immature  people. 

The  Chairman.  Item  59,  four  messengers  or  laborers  at  $780.- 

Mr.  Jump.  That  was  discussed  under  item  65. 

The  Chairman.  Item  60, 14  messengers  or  laborers  at  $720. 

Mr.  Jump.  $900  should  be  a  fair  salary  for  these  $720  people; 
They  are  assigned  various  kinds  of  duties,  ranging  from  those  of  an 
ordinary  laborer  to  those  of  machine  operators. 

The  Chairman.  Item  61,  on  page  197,  one  skilled  laborer  at  $720. 

Mr.  Jump.  That  is  combined  with  item  60. 

The  Chairman.  Item  62,  three  messengers  or  laborers  at  $600 
each. 

Mr.  Jump.  These  men  are  doing  the  usual  work  of  laborers;  they 
should  be  paid  $900  a  year  in  order  to  do  them  justice.  They  work 
hard. 

The  CHAiRMAN.-Item  71,  two  messenger  boys  at  $420.  That  is- 
the  regular  rate? 

Mr.  Jump.  Those  two  positions  are  vacant;  we  are  unable  to  get 
boys  to  accept  the  positions  at  that  salary.  The  same  is  true  of 
item  72,  two  messenger  boys  at  $360  each.  We  are  deprived  of  the* 
services  of  four  messenger  boys,  that  we  need,  because  of  the  low 
salary. 

The  Chairman.  What  should  they  be? 

Mr.  Jump.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  ^t  messenger  boys  at 
less  than  $60  a  month.  We  have  seven,  under  item  68,  at  that  salary 
now.  We  have  to  pay  that  rate  in  order  to  obtain  them.  Boys  are 
getting  more  on  the  outside. 

The  Chairman.  Item  70,  four  messenger  boys  at  $480. 

Mr.  Jump.  Two  of  the  boys  we  now  have  have  been  in  the  service 
for  two  years  or  more.  If  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  pay  $60  to  get 
new  boys  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  pay  only  $480  to  the  boys  we 
now  have.    They  should  get  $720. 

The  Chairman.  Item  69,  four  messenger  boys  at  $600. 

Mr.  Jump.  The  same  is  true  of  them.  It  just  happens  that  we 
have  those  boys  and  they  are  staying  with  us. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  in  the  world  are  you  able  to  keep  them? 

Mr.  Jump.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  them,  and  there  is  a  great  turn- 
over in  the  messenger  force,  as  they  are  constantly  getting  better 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  true  throughout  the  department.   . 

The  Chairman.  Item  68,  seven  messenger  boys  at  $720. 

Mr.  Jump.  Sixty  dollars  a  month  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  salary. 
We  would  have  no  trouble  in  filling  the  positions  at  that  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Item  63,  one  folder  at  $1,000.    Is  that  all  right? 

Mr.  Jump.  That  position  presents  a  peculiar  situation.  The  em- 
ployee who  occupies  that  position  is  assigned  to  clerical  duties  that 
should  pay  $1,200.  The  place  should  be  designated  as  clerk.  The 
present  title  is  not  descriptive;  it  was  originally  given  to  an  em- 
ployee working  on  mail. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  item  64,  two  folders  at  $900? 

Mr.  Jump.  One  of  those  folders  is  a  machine  operator  and  should 
receive  the  same  salary,  $1,200,  that  we  are  paymg  to  the  five  ma- 
chine operators  under  item  51.    The  other  has  charge  of  our  janitor 
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force.    It  just  happens  that  they  are  old  employees.    I  don't  know 
how  thev  live  on  their  small  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Item  66,  six  skilled  laborers  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Jump.  Five  of  these  employees  are  machine  operators;  the 
remaining  one  is  doing  a  grade  of  work  that  is  really  supervisory. 
They  should  all  i*eceive  $1,200;  that  is  the  lowest  salary  at  which  we 
can  get  new,  capable  machine  operators. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  basing  your  estimates  on  the  salaries  paid 
bv  other  divisions  and  bureaus? 

Mr.  Jump.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VoiGHT.  How  about  these  three  charwomen  at  $480  each, 
under  item  75  at  the  bottom  of  page  197  ? 

Mr.  Jump.  That  is  the  usual  classification.  The  Reclassification 
Commission  probably  will  have  something  to  do  about  that. 

There  are  also  four  chairwomen  at  $240  each,  item  76.  These  char- 
women usually  have  other  positions  or  work  outside.  They  come  in 
and  work  in  the  morning,  cleaning  the  offices. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  employees  in  charge  of  the 
various  sections, 

•     Mr.  Jump.  They  have  various  titles.     I  presume  Mr.  Beid  will 
wish  to  present  these. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jump.  You  might  take  them 
up  section  by  section,  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Reid.  Item  3,  on  page  192,  is  the  first  one.  That  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  statutory  roll.  This  place  of  chief  editor  at  $3,000 
was  vacant  for  about  five  months  before  we  could  find  a  man  to  fill 
it  at  that  figure.  That  position  is  worth  at  least  $3,500  a  year  in 
the  Government,  because  people  of  the  proper  caliber,  who  are  able 
to  edit  agi*icultural  papers  or  who  know  the  agricultural  business  of 
the  country,  know  farming,  are  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  and 
have  been  brought  up  through  newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  pub- 
lication work,  are  commanding  all  the  way  from  $4,000  to  $7,500  on 
the  outside. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  we  would  hardly  be  justified  in  tak- 
ing up  these  salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  except  upon  direct  recom- 
mendation. With  the  others  in  charge  of  sections,  however,  where 
the  salary  is  less  than  $1,500,  we  might  take  them  up. 

Mr.  Reid.  There  is  one  indexer  at  $1,400,  item  No.  24,  page  193. 
Then  there  are  two  draftsmen  or  photographers,  at  $1,600  each,  item 
28,  page  193.  Those  two  men  are  worth  $2,000  apiece.  They  are  key 
men  and  very  good. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Reid.  One  is  Dr.  Olmsted  and  the  other  is  Mr.  Stevenson. 
One  has  charge  of  drafting  work  and  poster  work.  The  other  is 
chief  photographer  of  the  division. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Crandall  with  you? 

Mr.  Reid.  He  is  not  in  our  division. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  increase  the  salaries  of  the  employees  under 
them,  I  take  it  that  the  heads  of  sections  should  be  given  some  con- 
sideration also. 

Mr.  Reid.  Item  No.  41,  page  194,  one  assistant,  $1,800.  That  is 
Mr.  Bracey,  assistant  in  charge  of  the  document  section.  He  has 
50  people  under  him.  He  is  one  of  the  hardest  working  men  in  the 
division,  and  that  place  is  worth  fully  $2,000,  if  not  $2^00.    We 
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have  in  mind^  possibly,  giving  Mr.  Bracey  charge  of  other  work,  in 
addition  to  his  present  duties. 

The  Chairman.  Item  43,  page  195.  one  f or^nan,  miscellaneous  dis- 
tribution, $1,600.    What  about  him  i 

Mr.  Jump.  That  is  a  position  that  should  pay  a  higher  salary, 
■eventually,  when,  we  proceed  with  \l  plan  for  further  consolidating 
the  addressing  and  mailing  work  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  one? 

Mr.  Jump.  The  section  heads  receive  salaries  ranging  from  $1,800 
up,  and,  unless  vou  want  to  consider  salaries  in  those  grades,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  us  to  suggest.  We  could  submit  a  state- 
ment  

The  Chairman.  What  I  had  in  mind  is  that,  if  we  increase  the 
salaries  of  these  lower  pla<»8  first  and  you  have  others  in  supervisory 
positions  receiving  low  salaries,  probably  the  persons  in  charge  of 
the  various  sections  should  be  given  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  others.    Have  you  any  heads  of  sections  at  $1,200  or  $1,500? 

Mr.  Jump.  We  have  one,  Mrs.  Thorn,  who  is  listed  as  assistant 
at  $1,400;  she  has  about  16  employees  under  her  supervision.  She 
is  a  very  efficient  worket*  and  has  been  very  successrul  in  supervis- 
ing the  work  of  the  clerks  engaged  on  our  mailing-list  record. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  her  position  appear  here? 
.   Mr.  Jump.  In  item  22.    She  is  one  of  the  two  assistants  at  $1,400. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that,  if  vou  increase  the  salary  of  all  the 
•clerks  in  a  certain  division,  the  chief  would  feel  slighted  unless  some 
■consideration  were  given  to  his  position. 

Mr.  Jump.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  of  the  subsection  heads  or 
unit  supervisors — ^those  who  occupy  the  positions  requiring  the  su- 
pervision of  the  work  of  other  employees — are  included  in  the  $900 
and  $1,000  grade;  and  that  should  be  taken  care  of  if  the  committee 
wishes  to  consider  adjusting  the  salaries  in  these  grades. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  graduated 
«cale  to  take  care  of  them? 

Mr.  Jump.  There  possibly  would  be  10  positions  in  the  grades  $840, 
-$900,  and  $1,000  that  should  be  selected  for  special  consideration,  and, 
since  we  did  not  know  that  the  committee  would  consider  anything 
in  the  way  of  salary  increases,  we  are  not  prepared  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  detail;  but  we  would  like  the  privilege  of  submitting  a 
^statement. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  submit  a  list? 

Mr.  Jump.  Yes.  We  could  give  it  much  more  intelligent  considera- 
tion in  that  way. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  can  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows.) 

Proposed  Readjustment  of  Low-Scale  Salaries  in  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations. 

The  following  statement  is  submitted  by  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions concerning  certain  positions  In  and  t)€low  the  $1,200  grade,  the  salaries 
of  which,  it  is  understood,  the  committee  desires  to  consider  at  this  time  with 
a  view^  to  place  them  on  an  equal  basis  with  similar  positions  in  other  branches 
of  the  service. 

The  statement  shows  (1)  the  present  salary  of  the  positions  Involved,  (2) 
the  salaries  which  it  is  considered  would  meet  the  object  in  view,  and  (3)  the 
iduties  of  the  respective  positions. 
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There  are  a  number  of  positions  in  the  Division  of  Publications  in  the  grades 
above  $1,200  per  annum,  the  salaries  of  which  should  be  adjusted,  but  men- 
tion of  these  has  been  omitted  as  it  is  understood  the  committee  desires  to  con- 
sider only  the  lower  grades  at  this  time. 

The  data  submitted  have  no  bearing  on  the  11  additional  positions  requested 
for  the  Division  of  Publications  summarized  on  page  198  of.  the  Book  of  Esti- 
mates. These  additional  employees  are  'deemed  necessary  to  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  publication  work  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Increase. 

Item  82: 

Present,  10  draftsmen  or  photographers,  at  $1,200 $12,000 

Proposed,  10  draftsmen  or  photographers,  at  $1,400 14, 000 


Four  of  these  employees  at  $1,200  are  illustrators  and  de- 
signers, and  the  remaining  6  are  photographers.  These  em- 
ployees are  engaged  in  skilled  work,  as  their  occupation  implies, 
in  connection  with  the  publications  of  the  d^artment.  Their 
work  is  of  a  grade  much  higher  than  the  salary  indicates,  as 
shown  by  the  bulletin  cover  designs,  posters,  etc.,  issued  by  the 
department  Blxtensive  education,  training,  and  experience  is  re- 
quired and  it  is  believed  $1,400  per  annum  should  be  a  minimum 
for  this  class  of  employee. 
Item  S3: 

Present,  1  assistant  photographer , $000 

Proposed,  1  assistant  photographer 1,140 

The  employee  assigned  to  this  position  is  engaged  in  work  in 
the  motion-picture  laboratory  in  connection  with  the  making  of 
film.  The  duties  of  the  position  require  a  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  motion-picture  work  and  it  is  believed  the  position 
warrants  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum. 
Item  84: 

Present,  1  lantern-slide  colorlst $S40 

Proposed,  1  lantern-slide  colorist 1, 200 

This  employee  is  engaged  not  only  as  a  lantern-slide  colorist, 
as  the  title  implies,  but  in  addition  is  called  upon  from  time  to 
time  to  do  the  original  work  of  an  artist,  in  which  she  is  skilled. 
Transparencies  prepared  by  this  employee  have  been  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  at  the  department  exhibits.  The  work 
is  of  a  highly  skilled  character,  and  the  salary  paid  at  present, 
$840  per  annum,  is  considerably  below  a  fair  compensation.  It 
is  believed  the  position  warrants  a  salary  of  at  least  $1^200  per 
annum,  based  upon  the  work  performed  and  the  salaries  paid  in 
similar  positions  in  other  branches  of  the  service. 
Items  85,  86,  and  87 : 

Present,  1  laboratory  aid  (85) $900 

Proposed,  1  laboratory  aid 1,080 

Present,  1  laboratory  aid  (86) 840 

Proposed,  1  laboratory  aid 1,020 

Present,  1  laboratory  aid   (87) _,         720 

Proposed,  1  laboratory  aid 9(X) 

These  3  employees,  at  $720,  $840,  and  $900  per  annum,  respec- 
tively, are  aids  in  the  motion-picture  laboratory.  They  splice, 
test,  patch,  inspect,  and  assist  generally  in  the  making  of  motion- 
picture  film.  The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of 
a  motion-picture  laboratory,  and  it  is  believed  warrants  salaries 
$1,080.  $1,020.  and  $9(X)  per  annum,  respectively. 
Item  47: 

Present,  16  clerks,  class  1 $19,200 

Proposed,  4  clerks,  class  2,  $5,600;   12  clerks,  class  1, 
$14,400 20, 000 
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Item  47 — Continued. 

The  positions  occupied  by  4  of  the  employees  In  the  $1,200 
grade,  the  duties  of  which  are  described  below,  It  Is  believed  at 
this  time  warrant  salaries  of  $1,400  per  annum. 

(o)  This  employee  supervises  the  shipping  and  receiving  work 
of  the  Division  of  Publications,  including  the  operation  of  the 
motor  trucks,  wagons,  etc.,  and  the  employees  engaged  therein. 
The  work  Is  of  tremendous  volume,  involving  receipt  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  other  sources  of  millions  of 
pieces  of  printed  matter,  certifying  bills  for  same  for  payment 
and  redistribution  to  the  proper  sources. 

(6)  This  employee  acts  as  clerk  and  stenographer  to  the 
assistant  In  charge  of  the  distribution  of  publications.  The  work 
requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  handling  of  the  great  vol- 
ume of  department  publications. 

(c)  This  employee  reads  and  refers  to  the  proper  sections  all 
of  the  Incoming  mall  of  the  Division  of  Publications,  Offices  of 
EiXhiblts  and  Information,  and  Motion-Picture  Section.  The 
work  Is  of  considerable  volume  and  requires  Intelligence  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  handled  In  the  various  sections. 

id)  This  employee  Is  the  principal  assistant  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  miscellaneous  correspondence  unit  of  the  division, 
and  in  his  absence  supervises  the  work  of  a  force  of  approxi- 
mately 19  clerks.  Considerable  executive  ability  is  required  and 
the  employee  must  be  familiar  with  the  methods  of  handling  the 
thousands  of  requests  for  publications  received  here. 
Item  48: 

Present,  18  clerks,  at  $1,000  each $18, 000 

Proposed,  10  clerks,  class  1.  $12,000;  8  clerks,  at  $1,140 
each.  $0,120 21, 120 


Ten  of  the  $1,000  positions  now  on  the  roll.  It  Is  believed  should 
pay  salaries  of  $1,200  per  annum.  The  duties  of  these  positions 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  This  employee  acts  as  "time  clerk"  for  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications. The  duties  are  to  keep  the  record  of  leave  of  absence, 
etc.,  and  give  notification  of  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  pay 
roll.  The  work  Is  of  considerable  Volume,  entailing  the  keeping  of 
a  detailed  record  of  the  attendance  of  approximately  200  em- 
ployees, and  is  of  a  character  for  which  higher  salaries  are  paid  In 
other  branches  of  the  service. 

(6)  This  employee  acts  as  the  principal  assistant  to  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  mailing-list  records  of  the  division.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  latter ;  14  employees  are  engaged  in  that  work. 

(c)  The  duties  of  this  position  are  those  of  stenographer  and 
clerk  to  the  acting  chief  clerk  of  the  division:  In  addition  to  a 
knowledge  of  stenography  the  employee  must  be  familiar  with  the 
organization  and  business  operation  of  the  entire  publication 
work. 

(d)  This  employee  examines  congressional  correspondence  re- 
questing Farmers*  Bulletins,  and  issues  orders  based  on  these  for 
mailing  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  frequently  deter- 
mining what  publications  are  to  be  sent. 

(e)  Same  as  (d)  above. 

if)  This  employee  has  charge  of  the  stenographic  unit  under 
the  distribution  section.  She  supervises  a  force  of  six  stenog- 
raphers, reviews  their  work,  and  dictates  answers  to  certain  rou- 
tine corresi>ondence. 

ig)  This  employee  supervises  a  force  of  18  persons  engaged  In 
the  machine-addressing  work  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations. 

ih)  The  duties  of  this  position  are  to  handle  correspondence 
requesting  publications,  designate  the  publications  to  be  sent,  etc. 

ii)  The  duties  of  this  position  are  to  act  as  information  clerk 
to  visitors,  selecting  publications  on  subjects  desired  by  them, 
and  assisting  In  filling  orders  received  from  county  agents. 
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Item  48 — Continued. 

(/)  This  employee  acts  as»clerk  and  stenographer  to  the  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  our  addressing,  duplicating,  and  mailing  section. 

The  remaining  eight  positions  in  the  $1,000  grade,  it  is  believed 
should  pay  salaries  of  $1,140  per  annum.  The  duties  of  these 
positions  are  described  below: 

(a)  This  employee  keeps  individual  accounts  of  all  miscellane- 
ous publications,  acts  for  the  superintendent  of  distribution  in 
carrying  out  details  involved  In  schemes  of  distribution  for 
department  publications. 

(6)  The  duties  of  this  position  are  those  of  a  typist,  making 
changes  in  the  mailing  lists,  and  arranging  mailing-list  orders  for 
the  Grovemment  Printing  Office. 

(c)  This  position  involves  the  handling  of  correspondence 
requesting  publications  and  consists  principally  in  drawing 
orders  on  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  mailing  the  bulle- 
tins desired. 

(d)  This  position  involves  principally  the  work  of  revising 
mailing  lists  and  filing  index  cards  In  connection  therewith. 

(c)  The  duties  of  this  position  are  to  handle  correspondence 
requesting  publications,  draw  orders  for  mailing  the  proper  bul- 
letins, etc.,  by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

(f)  This  employee  Is  assigned  to  folding  room  work  and  the 
duties  of  the  position  consist  chiefly  of  folding,  wrapping,  filling, 
sealing,  and  franking  envelopes. 

((7)  Two  of  the  $1,000  clerks,  suggested  for  increase  to  $1,140, 
are  assigned  respectively  to  the  Offices  of  Information  and 
Exhibits,  where  they  are  engaged  in  typewriting,  filing,  and 
accounting  work  In  connection  with  the  operation  of  these  offices. 

Item  40  : 

Present,  40  clerks  at  $900  each $36,000 

Proposed,  5  clerks,  class  1,  $6,000;  35  clerks,  at  $1,080 
each,  $37,800  43,800 


(a)  Five  of  these  employees  are  stenographers  and  typists, 
and  as  such  it  is  believed  these  positions  warrant  salaries  of 
$1,200  per  annum. 

(6)  The  positions  occupied  by  the  remaining  35  employees, 
the  duties  of  which  are  described  below,  are  believed  to  warrant 
salaries  of  $1,080  per  annum.  The  employees  occupying  12  of 
these  positions  are  engaged  in  handling  the  requests  for  publica- 
tions, of  which  approximately  2,000  are  received  dally.  They 
search  the  Indexes,  designate  publications  to  be  sent,  draw 
orders  for  mailing  them  from  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
keep  records  of  the  publications  sent,  etc. 

Three  of  the  employees  In  this  class  are  assigned  to  duty  as 
correspondence  file  clerks. 

Six  of  these  employees  are  engaged  in  routine  clerical  work  in 
connection  with  the  mailing  list  records  of  the  department. 
They  record  the  additions,  removals,  and  changes  on  the  mail- 
ing lists,  arrange  orders  for  same  on  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  etc. 

Two  of  these  positions  are  occupied  by  employees  assigned  to 
the  addressing  section,  where  they  operate  addressograph  ma- 
chines, etc. 

Two  of  the  $900  positions  are  occupied  by  employees  engaged  ■ 
in  typing,  arranging,  and  filing  index  cards,  searching  Indexes 
for  information,  etc.,  in  the  index  section. 

Two  of  the  positions  In  this  grade  are  occupied  by  employees 
assigned  to  folding-room  work.  The  duties  consist  principally 
of  folding,  wrapping,  franking,  inserting,  sealing,  and  filUng 
miscellaneous  orders  in  preparation  for  mailing.  The  work  is 
very  strenuous. 

Eight  of  these  positions  are  filled  by  employees  assigned  to 
general  clerical  work  and  typewriting  in  connection  with  the 
accounting*  addressing,  printing,  and  illustration  sections  of  the 
division. 


$7,800 
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Item  50: 

Present,  15  clerks,  at  $840  each $12. 600 

Proposed,  15  clerks,  at  $1,020  each 15, 300 


Three  of  the  employees  in  this  grade  are  stenographers  and 
typewriters. 

Five  of  these  positions  are  occupied  by  employees  assigned  to 
the  addressing,  duplicating,  and  mailing  s^tlon.  The  duties  of 
the  positions  are  to  operate  duplicating  and  addressing  machines, 
embo9s  mailing  list  plates,  maintain  mailing  list  files,  and  assist 
at  times  In  folding,  Inserting,  wrapping,  mailing,  and  related 
work. 

Three  of  these  positions  are  filled  by  employees  assigned  to 
the  mailing  list  record  section,  where  they  are  engaged  in  typing, 
alphabetizing,  and  filing  address  cards  of  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  the  lists. 

Two  of  the  employees  in  this  grade  are  assigned  to  the  index 
section,  where  the  duties  consist  of  typewriting,  arranging  index 
cards,  and  searching  for  information  in  the  index  files. 

Two  of  these  employees- are  assigned  to  miscellaneous  clerical 
work — one  in  the  distribution  and  one  in  the  Illustration  sec- 
tion.   The  latter  is  engaged  also  in  typewriting. 

It  is  believed  these  positions  warrant  a  salary  of  $1,020  per 
annum. 

None — At  present  there  are  21  positions  In  this  grade.  The 
estimates  for  lft21  proposed  that  5  of  these  be  dropped  alto- 
gether, provided  the  two  $1,600  and  three  $1,400  positions  re- 
quested for  new  employees  are  granted.  One  $840  position  also 
is  proposed  for  change  of  title  to  laboratory  aid.  With  these 
deductions  fifteen  S840  positions  would  remain. 
Item  51 : 

Present,  5  machine  operators,  at  $1,200  each $6,000 

Proposed,  2  machine  operators,  at  $1,440  each,  $2,880;  3  ma- 
chine operators,  at  $1,200  each,  $3,600 6,480 


Two  of  these  $1,200  positions,  the  duties  of  which  are  described 
below,  are  considered  to  warrant  salaries  of  $1,440  i)er  annum. 

One  of  these  Is  occupied  by  an  employee  who  acts  as  mechanic 
for  all  of  the  automatic  addressing  equipment  of  the  Division  of 
Publications.  He  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  in  good  condition  of  six  graphotype  ma- 
chines and  seven  addressing  machines,  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  of  a  similar  nature.  The  machinery  represents  a  con- 
siderable Investment  by  the  Government  and  Its  oversight  rep- 
resents quite  a  responsibility. 

Another  acts  as  foreman  of  the  machine  operators  engaged  in 
multlgraph  and  .mimeograph  work.     In  this  capacity  he  super- 
vises the  work  of  6  employees. 
Item  57: 

Present,  3  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $900  each $2,700 

Proposed,  3  messengers  or  laborers  at  $1,080  each- 3,240 


One  of  these  positions  Is  occupied  by  an  employee  whose 
duties  are  those  <»f  a  machine  operator  In  the  multlgraph  sec- 
tion. 

The  other  2  are  occupie<l  by  employees  assigned  to  the  illus- 
tration section,  where  the  work  consists  of  finishing,  binding,, 
and  matting  lantern  slides,  mounting  and  ferrotyping  photo 
prints,  and  acting  as  custodian  of  the  original  Illustrations  and 
cuts  use<l  In  the  publications  of  the  department. 

It  Is  belleve<l  these  positions  warrant  a  salary  of  $1,080  per 
annum. 
Item  58: 

Present,  10  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $840  each $8,400 

Proposed,  10  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $1,020  each 10,200 


$2,700 


480 


540 


1,800 
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Item  58— 'Continued. 

Four  employees  in  this  grade  are  assigned  to  foldlng-rofjm 
work,  consisting  of  addressing  envelopes,  tilliug  miscellaneous 
orders  for  publications,  etc. 

Three  of  the  employees  in  this  grade  are  assigned  to  duty  as 
laborers  and  messengers.  They  are  engaged  in  storing  bulk  pub- 
lications, carrying  mail,  and  other  duties  of  laborers  as  required 
by  the  needs  of  the  service. 

One  employee,  who  occupies  an  $840  position,  is  assigned  to 
duty  as  an  addressing-machine  operator. 

One  employee  in  this  grade  is  assigned  to  duty  as  chauffeur 
of  one  of  our  motor  trucks. 

One  employee  is  engaged  In  work  in  the  photographic  labora- 
tory consisting  of  making  photostats  and  solar-bromide  prints. 

These  positions  are  filled  by  adults  and  the  character  of  the 
work  performed  it  is  believed,  under  present  conditions,  war- 
rants a  salary  of  $1,020  per  annum. 
Item  59: 

Present,  4  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $780  each $3, 120 

Proposed,  4  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $1,020  each 4,080 


Two  employees  in  the  $780  grade  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
machine  operators  in  connection  with  our  addressing  and  dupli- 
cating work. 

One  employee  in  this  grade  performs  the  duties  of  a  chauf- 
feur, driving  one  of  our  motor  trucks. 

One  employee  is  assigned  to  folding-room  work,  consisting  of 
folding,  inserting,  mailing,  etc. 

These  positions  are  all  filled  by  adults  and  it  is  believed  the 
character  of  the  work  warrants  a  salary  of  $1,020  per  annum. 
Item  60: 

Present,  14  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $720  each $10,080 

Proposed,  14  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $900  each 12, 600 

Nine  employees  in  this  grade  are  assigned  to  duty  as  machine 
operators  in  connection  with  our  automatic  addressograph 
system. 

Three  of  the  employees  in  the  $720  grade  perform  the  regu- 
lar work  of  a  laborer,  consisting  in  the  handling  and  storage 
of  bulk  publications;  sacking,  and  assisting  in  moving  mail  and 
other  heavy  material  in   connection   with  shipping,  etc. 

Two  of  the  employees  in  this  grade  are  assigned  to  work  in 
the  photographic  laboratory  operating  the  photostat  machine, 
mounting  photographs,  maps,  charts,  etc. 

The   work   performed    by    the   employees   who   occupy    these 
positions,  it  is  believed,  is  such  as  to  warrant  a  salary  of  $900 
per  annum. 
Item  62 : 

Present,   3   niessengei*s   or   laborers,    at   $600   each ,-^    $1,800 

ProiK)8ed,  3  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $900  each 2, 700 


Two  of  the  employees  in  this  grade  are  engaged  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous duties  of  a  laborer — cleaning  the  offices,  removing 
waste  material,  and  other  miscellaneous  duties  of  a  laborer  as 
required. 

.One  position  In  this  grade  is  filled  by  an  employee  assigned 
to  the  motion-picture  laboratory,  where  he  is  engaged  in  keeping 
the  laboratory  clean,  carrying  film  back  and  forth,  and-  making 
himself  generally  useful  in  the  preparation  of  film. 

It  is  believed   these  i)ositions  warrant  salaries  of  $900  per 
annum. 
Item  63 : 

Pi-esent,   1    folder $1,000 

Proposed,   1    assistant 1,200 


The  employee  who  occupies  this  position  performs  the  duties 
of  a  distribution  record  clerk.  The  duties  include  keeping  a 
stock  account  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  an  individual  account  of 


$900 


2,520 


900 


200 
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the  distribution  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  CJongress. 
Also  preparation  of  records  on  condition  of  stoclc  of  publications. 
The  employee  has  been  in  the  service  more  than  25  ^ears,  and 
the  wide  knowledge  of  the  publication  work  and  the  responsible 
nature  of  the  duties  performed  it  is  believed  warrant  fully  a 
salary  of  $1,200  per  annum. 

Item  64 : 

Present,  2  folders,  at  $900  each $1, 800 

Proposed,  2  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $1,080  each 2, 160 


One  of  the  employees  in  this  grade  is  assigned  to  duty  as 
operator  of  an  automatic  addressograph  machine. 

The  other  acts  as  custodian  of  the  building  and  supervises  a 
force  of  eight  laborers  and  charwomen. 

It  is  believed  the  duties  of  these  two  positions  warrant  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,080  per  annum. 

Item  65: 

Present,  2  skilled  laborers,  at  $1,100  each $2, 200 

Proposed,  2  skilled  laborers,  at  $1,200  each 2, 400 


One  of  the  laborers,  at  $1,100,  is  assigned  to  handling  mis- 
cellaneous requests  for  publications,  selecting  the  bulletins  to  be 
sent,  and  preparing  the  necessary  orders  for  mailing  upon  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  other  laborer  is  assigned  to  the  duties  of  a  machine  oper- 
ator in  connection  with  our  automatic  addressograph  system. 

It  Is  believed  the  duties  performed  by  the  employees  occupy- 
ing these  two  positions  warrant  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum. 

Item  66: 

Present,  6  skilled  laborers,  at  $1,000  each $6,000 

Proposed,  3  machine  operators,  at  $1,200  each,  $3,600;  3 
skilled  laborers,  at  $130  each,  $3,600 7,200 


Five  of  the  employees  in  this  grade  are  assigned  to  duty  as 
machine  operators  In  connection  with  our  addressograph,  grapho- 
type,  multigraph,  mimeograph  machines,  etc.  It  is  a  skilled 
grade  of  work  requring  considerable  training  and  experience. 
Three  of  these  employees  have  a  civil-service  status  as  "ma- 
chine operators." 

The  other  employee  in  this  grade  supervises  a  force  of  several 
employees  engaged  in  maintaining  a  stock  of  bulk  publications 
for  use  of  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  duties  of  the  position  require  a  knowledge 
of  the  large  volume  of  publications,  posters,  etc.,  and  ability  to 
produce  them  when  called  for. 

It  is  believed  the  duties  of  the  employees  occupying  these 
positions  are  such  as  to  warrant  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  anum. 
Items  69,  70,  71,  72 : 

Present,  4  messenger  boys,  at  $600  each  (69),  $2,400; 
4  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each  (70) ,  $1,920 ;  2  messenger 
boys,  at  $420  each   (71),  $840;  2  messenger  boys,  at 

$360  each   (72),  $720 $5,880 

Proposed,  6  messenger  boys,  at  $720  each,  $4^20 ;  6  mes- 
senger boys,  at  $600  each,  $3,600 7, 920 


The  messenger  boys,  as  their  title  implies,  are  assigned  to  mes- 
senger work,  consisting  of  running  errands,  routing  and  carrying 
mail,  distributing  publications,  performing  duties  of  an  office 
boy,  helping  in  the  photographic  laboratory,  etc.  The  $360,  $420, 
and  $480  positions  are  vacant  a  great  part  of  the  time  owing  to 
our  inability  to  secure  and  retain  boys  at  these  salariea  The 
turnover  in  these  grades  is  extremely  high,  the  boys  not  remain- 
ing long  enough  to  become  familiar  with  the  location  of  the  var- 
ious offices  before  they  secure  better  positions  elsewhere.  This 
causes  considerable  inconvenience  in  the  transaction  of  business. 


I860 


200 


1,200 


2,040 
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Items  09,  70,  71,  72— Continued. 

-  Under  present  conditions  It  Is  considered  the  services  of  flrst- 
dass  messenger  boys  are  worth  salaries  of  $000  and  f720  per 
annum. 


Total  Increase,  If  above  changes  are  adopted 128,700 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  EDWT  B.  BED),  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVI8I0H  OF 
PTTBUCATIOHS,  DEPABTMEHT  OF  AOBICXJLTXJBE— Continued. 

Mr.  Beid.  This  morning  we  were  talking  about  the  total  appro- 
priation requested  for  the  Division  of  Publications.  We  are  ask- 
ing for  additional  places  amounting  to  $15,050;  for  labor-saving 
machinery  and  supplies,  $1,000;  furniture  and  fixtures,  $280;  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  freight,  and  express,  $150;  and  miscellaneous 
expenses,  $350;  making  a  net  actual  increase  of  $16,830.  The  re- 
duction in  the  exhibits'  appropriation  from  $1CK),0()0  to  $50,000 
leaves  us  with  a  request  for  $33,170  less  than  was  appropriated  for 
the  same  purposes  last  year.  That  may  not  be  entirely  evident  at 
the  first  glance  at  these  estimates,  because  we  have  tried  to  bring 
into  the  Division  of  Publications  three  extra  units.  The  Office  of 
Information,  the  Office  of  Exhibits,  and  the  motion-picture  activi- 
ties. The  pneople  doing  this  work  have  been  carried  on  the  rolls 
of  other  branches  of  the  department,  and  the  proposed  change 
will  not  increase  the  department's  appropriation.  Therefore,  this 
is  not  an  actual  increase  in  the  Division  of  Publications. 

We  are  actually  asking  for  less  money  than  we  did  a  year  ago. 
We  will  do  away  with  a  few  low-salaried  places  and  with  tiie 
additional  higher-salaried  positions  bring  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions into  a  good  strong  unit.  We  would  have  to  ask  for  these  extra 
people  even  if  we  had  not  been  trying  to  bring  these  units  into  one,  be- 
cause the  old  Division  of  Publications  was  verv  loosely  organized. 
It  was  not  giving  the  service  that  it  should,  and,  in  order  to  articu- 
late the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  public  properly,  we 
should  have  these  extra  positions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  assuming  that  the  transfers  are  made 
and  activities  are  added  to  it? 

Mr.  Reto.  No,  sir;  the  new  positions  are  not  primarily  contingent 
on  the  proposed  consolidation,  but,  as  stated,  are  needed  to  put  the 
Division  of  Publications,  as  at  present  organized,  on  an  efficient 
basis. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  better  take  up  the  additional  items  com- 
mencing with  page  199. 

Mr.  Keid.  We  ask  for  an  increase  of  $1,000  under  the  item  for 
labor-saving  machinery.  This  amount  is  needed  for  the  purchase 
of  new  machines  to  replace  old  ones;  duplicating  and  addressing 
machines,  stencil-cutting  machines,  and  multigrapns,  mimeographs, 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  a  considerable  increase  in  the  work  of  the 
division  fromyear  to  year? 

Mr.  Eeid.  'rtie  publicity  that  we  have  given  to  the  department's 
publications  is  reflected  directly  in  increased  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Division  of  Publications.  There  is  a  tremendous  increase  from 
one  year  to  another. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  to  indicate  that  at  all?  Is  there 
any  way  in  which  you  can  indicate  the  extent  of  the  increase? 
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Mr.  Rbid.  The  Division  of  Publications  is  called  upon  to  do  mime- 
ograph and  multigraph  work,  and  maintains  mailing  lists  on  the 
addressograph  system  for  a  number  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
department. 

Ilie  Office  of  Information  alone  during  the  last  fiscal  year  sent 
in  approximately  750  stenciled  press  notices — a  greater  number  than 
in  any  other  year  with  the  exception  of  1917-18,  when  the  depart- 
ment^ activities  were  expanded  temporarily  under  the  food-produc- 
tion act.  Several  million  impressions  of  these  stencils  were  made, 
envelopes  addressed  and  filled,  and  the  material  placed  in  the  mails 
by  the  Division  of  Publications. 

The  constant  wear  and  tear  on  the  addressing  and  duplicating 
machinery  makes  it  imperative  to  purchase  new  equipment  from  time 
to  time  to  enable  the  aivision  to  handle  the  department's  work. 

The  publicity  given  the  department's  publications  is  reflected  in 
the  increase  in  the  demand  for  bulletins,  as  shown  by  the  distribu- 
tion figures  in  a  table  I  have  prepared.  This  shows  the  output  in 
the  various  lines  of  publication  and  information  work  since  1914. 
With  your  permission,  I  will  insert  this  statement  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Information  and  publication  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

(Fiscal  yeaiB  ending  June  80.| 


Activities*  publications  issued, 
etc. 


New  Fanneis'  Bulletins  is- 
sued  

Otber  pubUoatkms  issued . . . . . 

Reprints  issued  (a  lUnds)..., 

Total  number  of  publications 
of  all  kinds  distributed 

Number  of  pages  duplicated 
(muJtigraphed.  m  i  m  e  o  - 
grapbed  etc.) 

Mailing  list  obanges  (machine 
lists) 

Envelopes  addressed  by  ma- 
chinery  

Names  on  mailing  lists  main- 
tained in  Division  of  Publi- 
cations (as  distinguished 
from  those  at  Qovemment 
Printing  Office) 

Assemblingy  sti4>ling,  paper 
cutting,  etc 


Drawmgs  prepared  > 

Lantern  slides  prepared 

PhotograpUc  output 

Motion  pictures  completed 
during  year* 

Motion  pictures  available  at 
dose  of  jrear  (subjects)  * 

Motion-pioture  Mints  available 
for  dtttribution  by  depart- 
ments*  

News  articles,  etc.,  issued  by 
Office  of  Information 

Fairs  at  which  department 
exhibited 


1914 


66 

1,097 

474 

96,780,126 


4,040,219 

79,188 

3,686,877 

116,824 
4,426,605 

2,061 

8,528 

112,262 


1916 


77 
836 
398 

87,376,377 


6,218,727 

136,357 

5,256,281 

180,796 

2,954,403 

2,520 

15,812 

138,832 


512 
2 


571 
5 


1916 


62 
976 
357 

46,253,467 


4,770,737 

96,877 

5,098,333 

181,107 

5,767,676 

1,887 

14,077 

118,441 


500 
7 


1917 


84 

1,133 

300 

47,912,886 


6,016,276 

89,142 

6,420,248 

206,132 

4,584,1»0 

1,840 

21,367 

127,907 

5 

33 

106 

864 

10 


19181 


130 
066 
341 

99,232,321 


5,767,602 

82,372 

6,772,396 

250,789 

3,976,017 

2,483 

21,819 

172,066 

7 

39 

145 

1,022 

18 


19191 


90 
840 
401 

62,218,829 


5,267,041 

140,660 

5,980,642 

268,765 

9,778,217 

1,760 

26,991 

181,006 

18 

57 

244 
890 
«35 


1 A  considerable  part  of  the  increase  in  1918  and  1919  was  incident  to  the  war  activities  under  an  appropria- 
tion made  available  by  the  food  production  act. 

s  It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  amount  of  illustrating  and  designing  in  one  vear  by  the  number  of  drawings 
prepared.  It  may  take  a  draftsman  two  weelcs  or  more  to  prepare  an  intricate  piece  of  work,  and  he  mav 
mace  10  easy  small  drawings  in  one  day.  During  the  pest  few  years  production  of  tracings  and  small 
charts  has  had  to  be  curtaileain  order  to  produce  a  more  popular  style  of  illustrations,  such  as  cover  designs, 
posters,  etc 

*  The  motion^ioture  work  was  not  conducted  as  an  activity  of  the  department  as  at  present  until  the 
fiscal  year  1917. 

*  The  department  has  exhibited  at  57  tain  during  the  current  fiscal  vear. 
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Mr.  VoiGT.  Instead  of  sending  the  Members'  franks  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OflSce,  would  it  not  be  more  expedient  to  have  a 
supplv  of  these  bulletins  in  your  office  and  send  them  out  from 
there? 

Mr.  REm.  We  think  so ;  but  the  law  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to 
send  them  to  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  department  alwavs  thought  that  was  a  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  that  up  a  lew  years  agOj  and  the  distri- 
bution end  was  transferred  to  the  Government  Printmg  Office  by  act 
of  Confess. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Is  there  a  law  that  compels  you  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes.  It  would  facilitate  matters  a  great  deal  if  we 
handled  the  distribution  ourselves.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  keep  our  lists  the  same  as  those  of  the  Gevernment  Printing 
Office.  The  Government  Printing  Office  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sendiujg  out  lists  of  crop  estimates  or  news  stories.  The  Printing 
Office  IS  far  behind  much  of  the  time  in  sending  out  publications. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  are  a  great  many  complaints  about  delays 
in  sending  out  publications  through  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  pass  on  to  the  next  item,  Mr.  Eeid. 

Mr.  Eeid.  Item  79,  for  *' Envelopes,  stationeir,  and  materials, 
$9,000,"  involves  an  apparent  increase  of  $1,500.  There  is  no  actual 
increase,  however,  as  this  merely  provides  for  the  transfer  of  that 
amount  from  the  appropriation  lor  "Miscellaneous  expenses''  of 
the  Secretary's  office,  wnich  fimd  has  been  reduced  accordingly. 
It  represents  the  amount  that  has  been  allotted  from  the  Secretary's 
appropriation  for  paper  and  envelopes  for  the  Office  of  Information 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  With  the  consolidation  of  the  Office  of 
Information  and  the  Division  of  Publications  the  expenditure  should 
come  under  the  Division  of  Publication's  fund  in  order  to  simplify 
the  accounting  and  m'ake  the  administration  of  the  work  more  log- 
ical and  convenient. 

Item  80,  "  Office  furniture  and  fixtures,  $1,600,"  contemplates  an 
increase  of  $280  over  the  appropriation  for  this  object  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  slignt  increase  will  cover  additional  furni- 
ture and  fixtures  required,  as  the  Division  of  Publications,  beginning 
July  1,  will  be  called  upon  to  supply  furniture  and  fixtures  for  the 
Office  of  Information,  Office  of  Exhibits,  and  Motion  Picture  Sec- 
tion, which  now  obtain  such  supplies  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 
The  amount  recommended  for  furniture  and  fixtures  is  conservative, 
as  were  it  not  for  the  need  of  rigid  economy  we  would  like  to  ask 
for  a  considerably  larger  sum  xmder  this  heading  in  order  to  replace 
some  of  the  very  old  equipment  in  use  in  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions. At  present  we  are  aole  to  do  this  but  slowly,  as  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  appropriation,  due  to  rising  costs,  etc.,  is  taken  up 
in  meeting  current  nems. 

Item  81  proposes  the  insertion  of  the  word  "hereafter"  in  the 
language  authorizing  the  department  to  loan,  rent,  or  sell  copies 
of  motion-picture  fiuns  under  certain  conditions.  This  change  is 
recommended  in  order  to  make  the  legislation  permanent  and  avoid 
the  necessity  of  repeating  the  proviso  year  after  year. 

Item  82  recommends  an  increase  of  $150  in  the  appropriation  for 
telephone  and   telegraph   service,   and    freight  and  express.    Nine 
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hundred  dollars  is  recommended,  whereas  the  appropriation  for  the 
current  year  is  $750.  As  explained  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  a  part 
of  this  amount  will  be  required  to  provide  for  telephone  service  for 
the  Office  of  Information  and  the  office  having  charge  of  motion- 
picture  activities,  which  will  be  consolidated  with  the  Division  of 
Publications  under  the  plan  of  reorganization*  This  expense  here- 
tofore has  been  met  from  the  appropriation^  '^  Miscellaneous  ex- 
penses," under  the  Secretary's  office.  Additional  funds  also  are 
needed  to  cover  transportation  charges  on  moticm-picture  films  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  the  exhibition  of  motion 
pictures,  lantern  slides,  etc. 

Item  83.  No  change  is  recommended. 

Item  84,  **for  purchase  of  manuscripts,  traveling  expenses,  elec- 
trotypes, illustrations,  and  other  expenses  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  $4,350."  A  slight  increase — ^$350 — is  recommended  in  this  item, 
which  amount  is  necessary  to  provide  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Information  heretofore  paid  from  the  appropriation,  "  Mis- 
cellaneous expenses,"  under  the  Secretary's  office,  and  to  meet  in  a 
degree  the  general  advance  in  the  cost  of  all  items  coming  within 
the  scope  of  this  appropriation. 

Item  85,  "  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  suitable 
agricultural  exhibits  at  State,  interstate,  and  international  fairs 
held  within  the  United  States." 

You  will  notice  that  the  paragraph  has  been  amended  so  as  to  elim- 
inate specific  mention  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago.  How- 
ever, it  is  our  intention,  if  we  get  this  appropriation,  to  show  at  this 
big  exhibition  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  and  also  at  other  national 
shows,  such  as  the  swine  exposition;  but  we  think  it  hampered  us 
somewhat  last  year  to  have  a  specific  appropriation  for  the  National 
Dairy  Show. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  dairy  people  will  register  a 
vigorous  protest  if  it  is  eliminated.  How  would  you  take  care  of 
them  if  we  should  drop  this  language  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  They  would  be  taken  care  of  in  the  regular  way  of 
making  exhibits  the  same  as  we  did  this  year,  only  it  would  not  be 
mentioned  specifically.  If  we  mentioned  them  we  ought  to  mention 
the  Fat  Stock  Show  and  all  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  expense  for  these  shows? 

Mr.  Reid.  We  have  been  successful  in  showing  at  57  fairs  and  ex- 
jxositions  this  year.  We  have  had  five  circuits  carrying  representa- 
tive work  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman:  What  is  the  average  expense? 

Mr.  Reid.  We  have  spent  about  $60,000  on  the  57  fairs. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest  amount  expended  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  The  largest  was  in  connection  with  the  National  Dairy 
Show;  for  which  $25,000  was  specifically  provided  in  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  expenditure  last  year — some  of  the 
biccer  State  fairs,  say,  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa? 

Mr.  Reid.  The  cost  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  State  Fair  was 
$1,300. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  about  the  largest  amount? 

Mr.  Reid.  At  the  Iowa  fair  it  was  $1,420;  Wyoming  State  Fair, 
$1,200.    That  is  the  wav  it  runs. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  ? 

Mr.  Keid.  $21,000;.  at  the  International  Stock  Show  it  was  $5,000. 
There  is  a  big  discrepancy  between  the  cost  of  these  two  exhibits,  but 
we  were  able  to  make  a  very  good  showing  at  the  International  be- 
cause the  circuits  were  in  and  we  could  combine  the  material  that 
had  been  out  to  State  fairs  and  send  it  to  the  International ;  and  we 
really  put  on  a  better  show  than  the  $5,000  indicated. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  eliminate  the  language  as  suggested,  what 
would  you  do  with  these  larger  shows — give  them  all  the  same 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Ksm.  We  couldn't  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  dairy  show  is  national  in  character. 

Mr.  Rbid.  We  couldn't  do  that,  because  the  character  of  the  ex- 
hibits changes  and  the  demand  for  material  is  different  at  different 
times.  The  national  shows  usually  are  specialized  in  character,  and 
we  have  to  prepare  material  especially  for  them.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  we  can  use  some  of  the  material  that  is  prepared  for  State 
fairs  or  other  exhibits. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  put  on  as  many  shows  next  year  as 
you  have  during  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Reid.  No  ;  we  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  would  depend  on  the  appropria- 
tions made,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Reid.  On  a  $50,000  appropriation  we  can't  make  more  than 
half  the  shows  we  did  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Only, half? 

Mr.  Reid.  Not  more  than  half.  Farther  than  that,  we  will  not 
have  any  money  left  to  prepare  exhibits  for  the  next  season. 

The  Chairman.  You  spent  $60,000  last  year;  you  have  $40,000  in 
the  Treasury,  and,  if  that  is  made  available  with  this  $50,000,  you 
would  have  $90,000;  that  is  $30,000  more  than  you  spent  this  year. 

Mr.  Reid.  This  table  was  made  up  a  little  while  ago.  I  think  we 
have  something  like  $30,000  now  with  which  to  prepare  for  shows 
next  year. 

The  Chairman.  $30,000  and  $50,000  would  give  you  $80,000. 
Would  that  not  enable  you  to  give  about  the  same  number  of  ex- 
hibits that  you  did  last  year? 

Mr.  Reid.  Not  quite  as  many. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  less? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  don't  suppose  we  could  make  over  40  shows. 

Mr.  Ormsby.  Possibly  40.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  material  we  used 
this  year  on  the  circuits  was  prepared,  for  the  most  part,  with  money 
we  had  left  over  from  last  year's  appropriation  of  $40,000.  During 
the  year  1918  we  covered,  with  the  aid  of  the  State-fair  associations, 
about  35  fairs;  but  the  fair  associations  bore  part  of  the  expense. 
This  year  we  bore  practically  all  expenses  except  for  space ;  we  paid 
for  no  space  but  this  year  had  to  bear  the  entire  expense  for  local 
drayage,  installation  charges,  labor,  carpentry  work,  and  hauling, 
which  during  1918  was  borne  by  the  fair  associations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Don't  you  think  that  ought  to  be  paid  by  them? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  I  think  so;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the  two 
large  fair  organizations  known  as  the  American  Association  of  Fairs 
and  Expositions  and  the  International  Association  of  Fairs  and  Ex- 
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positions  were  instrumental  in  having  Congress  authorize  $100,000 
for  agricultural  exhibits  at  fairs  during  the  past  year,  they  felt  that 
the  department  should  pay  all  expenses  except^  for  space.  In  my 
opinion,  the  fairs  should  bear  local  expenses,  such  as  hauling  to  and 
from  the  cars,  for  space,  and  for  local  common  labor  to  assist  in 
unpacking  and  repacking  the  exhibits.  Of  course,  they  should  not 
be  expected  to  pay  for  special  services,  such  as  special  electrical 
power  for  the  operation  and  lighting  of  models  and  cases,  the  con- 
struction of  special  tables,  cases,  etc.,  plumbing  and  steamfitting  when 
necessary  in  installation  work,  special  decorating  features,  etc.  Such 
work  of  a  special  character,  however,  is  only  necessary  where  the 
department  makes  an  unusual  or  special  exhibit,  such  as  is  desired  at 
the  dairy  and  live-stock  shows,  those  national  or  international  in 
scope  and  character,  and  those  where  more  money  is  expended  than 
at  the  fairs  of  general  importance  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  has  always  been  our  policy  to  require  the  local 
authorities  to  pay  expenses  of  that  sort,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we 
always  insisted  upon  tnat  requirement'  until  this  appropriation  was 
made  available.  The  appropriation  was  provided,  as  you  know, 
to  cover  practically  all  expenses  connected  with  our  exhibits,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rental  of  space  and  possibly  a  few  other  itema 

The  Chairman.  This  anects  every  section  of  the  country.  You 
appreciate  that  it  is  a  live  issu«.  When  we  get  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  I  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  state  specifically  what  is  going 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  just  want  to  point  out  one  thing:  It  is  always 
liaeessary  for  us  to  keep  a  balance  over  for  the  following  spring's 
work,  because  the  appropriations  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  do 
not  become  available  untu  July  1,  and  we  have  to  begin  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  exhibits  much  before  that  time  in  order  to  be  ready  when 
the  fair  season  opens.  The  fair  season  begins  about  July  1,  but  we 
begin  preparing  for  it  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  received  a  number  of  communications 
about  the  swine  show.    That  would  be  a  new  one,  would  it  not  t 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  would  be  a  new  one,  and  I  imagine  the  de- 
partment will  have  an  exhibit  there  if  the  necessary  arrangements 
can  be  made. 

The  Chairman. 'There  is  the  same  request  f6r  the  dairy  show. 
Assuming  that  you  are  to  take  care  of  Uie  dairy  show,  the  swine 
show,  and  all  the  other  shows  that  you  took  care  of  this  year,  how 
much  money  would  be  required  to  do  justice  to  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  If  you  wUl  permit  me  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  distinguish  between  the  nature  of  the  exhibits  we  made  at 
the  dairy  show  from  those  displayed  at  the  ordinary  State  fairs.  At 
the  dairy  show  the  department  staged  live  demonstrations  along 
dairy  lines  and  models  iii  action  ana  occupied  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  space  occupied  at  the  State  fairs.  Of  course,  this  was  a 
special  show  for  which  specific  provision  was  made.  At  the  State 
mirs  the  work  of  the  department  is  shown  with  models,  charts,  and 
photographs.  Live  demonstrations  and  special  models  are  required 
and  necessary  at  la^e  and  special  shows,  such  as  the  dairy  show. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  really  required? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  Yes;  the  dairy  show  requires  a  great  deal  of  demon- 
strational  work. 
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The  Chairman.  It  takes  in  the  whole  country,  does  it  noc< 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  Yes,  sir.  For  example,  at  the  dairy  show  last  Octo- 
ber the  department  showed  the  cost  of  keeping  a  dairy  cow  for  one 
Jrear,  together  with  her  production.  This  exhibit  consisted  of  a 
ive  Holstein  cow  and  her  calf,  her  feed  requirements,  and  her  milk 
production  in  one  year,  illustrated  by  actual  feed  and  models; 
whereas  at  a  State  fair  we  would  put  that  in  small-model  form, 
with  supplementary  charts  and  photographs. 

The  Chairman.  More  money  is  required,  then,  for  a  national 
show  than  a  State  show? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  department,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
probably  expend  more  money  at  national  shows,  like  the  National 
Dairy  Show  and  the  Swine  Growers'  Exposition,  because  they  are 
national  in  scope  and  they  are  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  State 
fair.  Not  only  that,  but  we  will  specialize  our  exhibits  at  these 
national  fairs  m  such  a  way  that  thev  will  be  particularly  interest- 
ing to  the  people  who  visit  them.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
live-stock  show,  the  live-stock  exhibits  will  predominate,  while  at  the 
dairy  show,  dairy  matters  will  predominate. 

The  Chairman.  Following  out  that  line,  how  much  money  would 
be  required  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  the  whole  business? 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  mean  to  make  exhibits  at  58  places? 

The  Chairman.  Figuring  on  the  same  basis  as  last  year  allowing 
for  increases  and  treating  them  all  alike  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  it  will  take,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  least  $100,- 
000  to  do  that  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  total  of  $100,000  for  exhibits,  could  you 
also  take  care  of  the  swine  show  and  the  dairy  show  ? 

Mr.  Eeid.  It  will  take  as  much  to  run  us  next  year  as  it  took  this 
year,  including  the  spring  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  put  on  two  good  shows. 
You  put  on  a  very  good  exhibit  at  the  fat-stock  show. 

Mr.  Reid.  Thaib  happened  to  break  just  right.  We  had  our  cir- 
cuits arranged  so  we  could  use  that  material.  If  we  had  had  to 
secure  new  material  we  couldn't  have  put  on  any  such  show  for 
$5,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  the  same  circuits  next  year  and 
the  fat-stock  show  will  come  at  the  same  date  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  If  the  fat-stock  show  will  be  that  late. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  o^enerally  the  same  week. 

Mr.  Reid.  It  is  generally  the  first  week  in  December. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  practically  always  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Reid.  There  is  the  swine  show,  for  instance;  it  will  be  a  new 
show  for  us.  We  have  already^  requests  from  a  lot  of  new  fairs 
for  next  year,  and  undoubtedly  the  fairs  at  which  we  showed  this 
year  will  repeat  their  requests.  I  believe  it  will  take  a  little  more 
than  the  $100,000  to  put  on  as  many  shows  as  we  did  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  spent  $60,000  of  the  $100,000,  and  you  are 
going  to  do  practically  the  same  work  next  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  swine  show? 

Mr.  Reid.  We  have  to  have  son»e  money  with  which  to  prepare 
exhibits.  We  want  at  least  as  much  left  over  next  year  as  we  nave 
this  vear,  to  continue  the  work. 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  have  $40,000  in  the  Treasury  for  that. 

Mr.  Reid.  About  $30,000,  as  in  addition  to  the  $60,000  spent  on 
specific  shows,  there  are  expenditures  of  about  $10,000  for  general 
items. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  able  to  make  the  necessary  prepa- 
ration with  $30,000.  Then,  if  we  appropriate  $100,000,  you  will 
have  $100,000  for  next  year's  work. 

Mr.  Reid.  Of  course,  by  making  some  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  fairs,  and  getting  them  to  bear  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pense, we  might  be  able,  with  $100,000,  to  show  at  these  fairs  and 
also  at  some  additional  fairs.  Otherwise  we  may  not  be  able  to 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  eliminate  the  language,  would  you  give  the 
same  consideration  to  these  national  shows  that  you  did  this  year? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes;  with  the  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  appropriation  we  make. 

Mr.  Reid.  We  would  like  to  put  on  just  as  good  shows,  or  a  little 
bit  better. 

In  the  case  of  the  international  this  year,  we  had  to  confine  our 
efforts  to  the  hay  and  grain  section.  We  have  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  that  never  has  been  put 
before  the  people  in  proper  form. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  any  dairy  show  your  ex- 
hibit would  be  the  main  attraction,  while  at  the  fat-stock  show 
it  is  simply  a  side-show  attraction,  because  many  go  to  the  latter 
especially  to  see  the  fat  stock. 

Mr.  Rum.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  necessary  to  put  on  as  large  an  exhibit  at 
the  fat-stock  show  as  it  would  be  at  a  dairy  show  ? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  At  the  National  Dairy  Show  the  department  exhibit 
occupied  something  like  11,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  while  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Show  it  occupied  slightly  over  4,000  square 
feet. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  what  you  put  on  at  the  dairy  show  this 
year  was  very  good.  It  was  a  very  good  show.  Were  you  in  charge 
of  it? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reid.  We  didn't  do  anvthing  regarding  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Show;  it 
all  had  to  do  with  the  hay  and  grain  sections.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industrv  is  anxious,  if  it  can,  to  be  in  the  show. 

The  Chairman.  The  States  had  a  number  of  exhibits.  What  you 
had  there  fitted  in  verv  nicely. 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes ;  in  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  about  these 
shows.  What  can  we  say  to  these  people?  If  we  appropriate 
$100,000,  can  you  do  as  well  by  them  next  year  as  you  did  tnis  year? 
That  ie,  will  you  try  to  do  as  well  by  them  as  you  aid  this  year? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes.  We  can't  take  on  more  than  two  or  three  new 
shows,  however.  We  can  do  as  well  by  the  old  shows — ^that  is,  the 
same  number,  57. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  $50,000  vou  would  have  to  cut  it  down 
to  40! 
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Mr.  Rbid.  To  25. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  would  have  to  reduce  the  number 
to  25? 

Mr.  ReiD.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  on  the  average  of  only  $2,000 
per  show,  to  provide  for  getting  up  all  the  material,  shipping  it  out, 
hiring  the  help,  and  everything  else  connected  with  the  work. 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  The  department  received  about  65  requests  this  year 
from  State  fairs  and  larger  expositions.  As  Mr.  Reid  says,  we  took 
care  of  57. 

The  Chairman.  You  received  65  requests? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  have  taken  care  of  all  of  them  if 
we  had  had  more  men  and  material  to  make  up  a  new  circuit.  Our 
circuits  cover  from  7  to  10  fairs  each.  There  were  only  five  ori^nal 
circuits,  and  we  had  to  make  up  an  extra  circuit  consisting  of  Wyo- 
ming, the  International  Farm  Congress  at  Kansas  City,  and  the 
Evansville  Centennial  Exposition  at  Evansville. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  Kansas  City  show  ? 

Mr.  Ebid.  We  took  care  of  that  with  a  complete  set  of  material 
that  we  sent  to  Wyoming,  supplemented  by  material  from  the  other 
<5ircuits  that  were  passing  from  the  north  to  the  south  through  Kansas 
City. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  be  taken  care  of  next  year  if  we  make  a 
^100,000  appropriation? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  will  be  relieved  somewhat  on  this  proposition 
next  year  if  we  put  in  a  limitation  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
require  the  local  expenses  to  be  borne  by  local  people,  won't  you  ? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  It  would  be  a  great  help  to  us,  because  the  expense 
varies  so  much  in  different  places.  For  example,  I  have  had  places 
^here^  I  would  get  a  car  imloaded  for  $20,  and  at  other  places  it 
would  cost  from  $50  to  $75. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  wouldn't  be  so  apt  to  gouge  the  local  people 
AS  they  would  the  National  Government  f 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  No;  and  most  State  fairs  and  organizations  have 
their  own  labor  which  they  can  turn  over  to  us;  whereas  this  past 
year  we  have  paid  for  that  labor,  which  the  State  fairs  themselves 
^ught  to  furnish. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  certainly  ought. 

The  Chairman.  I  submit  a  letter  from  Mr.  Skinner,  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Association,  whom  the  committee  knows,  and  which, 
without  objection,  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Chicago,  III.,  October  15,  1919.  . 
Hon.  Gn^ERT  N.  Hattgen, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Conobessmans  Probably  the  most  useful  and  constructive  exhibit 
ever  made  by  any  department  of  our  Government  was  that  made  by  the 
t>ureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  Just  held  In  Chicago,  under  appropriation  made  by  Congress.  This  whole 
exhibit  was  replete  with  Information  on  dairy  subjects  for  both  produe^r  and 
consumer,  and  was  a  center  of  attraction  throughout  the  entire  show. 

It  gave  the  people  of  America  and  our  foreign  visitors  an  insight  into  the 
results  of  scientific  and  practical  development  work  of  years  for  this  most 
vital  industry  to  humanity,  and  dlsclosecl  the  activities  of  the  Dairy  Division 
particularly  for  Improvement  in  American  dairying,  embracing  the  manufac- 
turing of  dairy  products  that  our  country  has  heretofore  been  dependent  upon 
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imports  for,  and  was  beyond  question  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  our 
industry  as  a  whole.  This  division  has  had  little  opportunity  in  the  past  to 
let  the  people  know  just  what  form  of  effort  was  being  conducted  by  it,  so 
that  the  whole  exhibit  was  astounding  in  its  distinct  relations  to  the  pree- 
ent  world  conditions  of  dairying,  and  it  would  be  unwise  indeed  to  not  fol- 
low this  splendid  work  up,  especially  since  the  knowledge  gained  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  exhibits  this  year  will  assist  in  making  a  second  exhibit  of  even 
far  greater  value  to  the  American  farmer.  I  therefore  ask  and  urge  that  an 
appropriation  be  made  for  a  similar  exhibit  for  1920,  and  that  it  be  made 
early,  that  the  department  officials  may  have  a  full  year  In  which  to  prepare. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  what  we  should  do  to  start  such  an  impor- 
tant matter  going  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 

Thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  your  splendid  help  in  getting  this  year's 
appropriation  through,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  W.  B.  Skinner, 

Oeneral  Manager. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  that  the  committee  de- 
sires to  ask? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  take  it  that  this  new  language  is  intended  to  make 
it  certain  that  part  of  this  money  can  be  spent  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  preparation  of  exhibits  ? 

Mr.  Keid.  That  is  almost  a  prerequisite  to  our  getting  up  the  ex- 
hibits. We  were  handicapped  in  everv  way  this  year  because  we 
couldn't  employ  men  to  do  this  work.  \Ve  had  to  go  to  the  bureaus 
and  put  on  people  who  know  nothing  about  the  business,  you  might 
say.  It  was  their  first  experience.  The  result  was  that  the  kmd 
of  assistance  we  secured  was  not  nearlj^  as  good  as  we  would  like  to 
have.  We  would  like  to  have  permission  U>  employ  some  probably 
for  part  time  and  some  for  the  whole  year,  on  work  of  this  kind; 
we  should  have  men  who  will  devote  their  entire  time  to  getting 
up  exhibits. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  include  that  in  the  item  of  general  ex- 
penses and  not  divide  up  every  item  by  this  language?  Can  you 
not  assign  people  from  one  division  to  another  or  from  one  section 
to  another? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  The  only  objection  I  see  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  bureaus  can  not  spare  their  best  men  for  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  But  tne  same  men  can  be  employed  under  one 
head  as  well  as  under  several  heads. 

Mr.  Reid.  The  people  have  to  be  brought  into  the  District  to  do 
the  work.  The  work  has  to  be  done  here  largely ;  and  we  have  had 
to  resort  to  renting  three  warehouses  down  in  Alexandria,  just  across 
the  line,  in  order  to.  have  our  material  where  we  can  get  at  it.  That 
arrangement  is  very  inconvenient.  We  would  like  to  rent  a  ware- 
house in  the  District  where  we  could  see  this  material  and  work  with 
it  and  not  lose  so  much  time  going  back  and  forth;  we  could  then 
have  it  in  much  more  presentable  form. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  one  rent  item ;  why  not  have  all  rent  in- 
cluded in  that  rent  item?  Why  not  make  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion under  one  head  and  thus  dispose  of  the  whole  matter? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  us  so  far  as 
rent  is  concerned^  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  lan^age  for  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  m  the  District  of  Columbia  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  we  are  going  to  have  any  force  with  which  to  do  this  exhibit  work, 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  contention  last  year,  but  you  got 
along  without  it. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  But  the  arrangement  this  year  was  merely  a  make- 
shift; but  if  we  are  going  to  have  this  responsibiUty  every  year  we 
ouffht  to  be  in  position  to  employ  a  force  capable  of  doing  the  work, 
and  not  have  to  do  it  in  makeshift  fashion. 

The  Chairmak.  What  is  the  difference  whether  we  appropriate 
$10,000  for  employing  people  on  page  10  or  page  11?  Isn't  that  all 
the  same? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  where  the  appro- 
priation is  made^  so  long  as  we  have  authority  to  employ  some 
people,  as  the  need  may  arise,  to  handle  the  exhibit  work. 

Tne  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  imderstood  that  you  wtmted  to  provide  for  all 
the  exhibit  work  in  one  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  The  idea  that  15  or  20  branches  should  keep  a 
separate  accoimt  of  little  rent  items  is  all  nonsense.  You  should 
have  it  all  under  one  head. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  probably  save  considerable  in  the  rent 
expenditure  by  doin^  so. 

Mr.  Reid.  We  will  be  glad  to  put  that  under  the  re^ar  depart- 
ment item  for  rent,  but  it  still  leaves  us  in  the  air  m  regard  to 
hiring  clerks  and  people  to  do  this  soit  of  work,  getting  the  ex- 
hibits together,  and  so  on.  We  have  got  to  have  more  or  less  of  a 
force  that  knows  something  about  exhibite,  Mr.  Haugen. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  appropriate  a  lump  sum  for  whatever 
amoimt  is  required  for  rent  for  the  department — ^whether  it  is 
for  one  division  or  one  bureau  it  matters  not,  but  let  it  be  all  in  one 
lump  sum.  When  it  comes  to*  the  employment  of  people  here  in 
Washington,  let  us  not  reiterate  this  lan^a^e  in  every  section. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Haugen,  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  an  introductory  paragraph  preceding  the 
subappropriations  for  the  various  lines  of  work  in  practically  every 
bureau  has  a  clause  providing  for  the  employment  of  such  persons 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  Division 
of  Publications,  however,  that  language  does  not  appear  in  the  intro- 
ductory paragraph,  which  you  will  find  on  pa^  199 ;  therefore  none 
of  the  lump-sum  appropriations  of  the  Division  of  Publications  is 
available  for  the  employment  of  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the 
item  of  $2,500,  which  specifically  provides  for  extra  labor  and  emer- 
gency employment  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  Put  it  under  the  head  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Reid.  If  you  want  to  put  it  under  the  head  of  emergency  em- 
ployment, that  will  be  agreeable  to  us. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  item  86,  on  page  202.  The  language  could 
be  inserted  as  an  introductory  clause  and  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  money  does  that  require? 

Mr.  Reid.  It  varies  with  the  size  of  the  appropriation.  We  cant 
tell  exactly. 

Mr.  Ormsby.  At  $100,000,  Mr.  Anderson,  it  would  run  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000, 1  presume. 

Mr.  Harrison.  $15,000  would  be  the  maximum. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  rent  can  be  included  in  one  item,  and  all 
''"bor,  emergency  employment,  etc.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  can 
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p>  in  one  item.    What  is  the  use  of  reiterating  it  hundreds  of  times 
m  one  bill  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  only  possible  objection  I  can  see,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  controlling  objection,  is  that  the  •fair  people  will  not 
recognize  these  items  if  they  are  included  under  otner  paragraphs 
and  will  say  that  you  are  not  appropriating  enough  for  exhibits. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  power  to  see 
that  the  appropriation  is  expended  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  see  that  the  money  is  expended  for  the 
purpose  for  which  appropriated,  but  many  people  will  look  at  the 
exhibit  item  and  assume  that  that  is  the  only  money  available  for 
the  work. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  put  the  money  in  there  and  it  is  actually 
used  for  that  purpose  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Seid.  If  we  can  increase  the  appropriation  under  this  item 
for  extra  labor  and  emergency  employment  from  $2,500  to  about 
$17,500,  that  would  be  all  right 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  required  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; $17,500? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  am  figuring  on  a  $100,000  appropriation  for  exhibits. 
You  could  subtract  $15,0(W  from  that  and  strike  out  the  words  "  and 
employment  of  persons  and  means  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,"  and  increase  the  other  item  by  $15,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  item  86,  on  page  202  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  be  other  items  in  the  other  bureaus, 
or  are  these  the  only  ones? 

Mr.  Harrison.  These  are  the  only  ones  I  know  of,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  some  new  language  there  in  item  87. 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes;  this  item  provides  as  follows: 

Hereafter  employees  of  the  Division  of  Publications  may  be  detailed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  publication,  informatoin,  and  related  work  In  any 
of  the  bureaus  or  offices  of  the  department,  for  duty  In  or  out  of  the  District 
of  Ck>lumbla,  and  employees  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  may  also  be  detailed 
to  the  Division  of  Publications  for  duty  in  or  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
traveling  exi>enses  of  employees  so  detailed,  when  necessary,  to  be  paid  from 
the  appropriation  of  the  bureau  or  office  In  connection  with  which  such  travel 
Is  performed. 

We  are  merely  asking  for  permission  to  have  employees  of  other 
bureaus  detailed  in  times  of  stress  to  the  Division  of  Publications, 
so  we  may  have  some  elasticity  in  our  organization.  If  the  exhibits 
work  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  division's  work,  the  detail  from  other 
bureaus  will  be  necessary,  so  bureau  employees  may  temporarily  be 
detailed  to  do  exhibit  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Under  that  item  you  could  start  an  entirely  new 
extension  service  under  the  Division  of  Publications. 

Mr.  Reid.  That  is  not  our  purpose. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  could  detail  men  and  send  them  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Reid.  We  will  have  to  have  some  such  wording  in  the  bill  in 
order  to  send  bureau  men  out  on  exhibits.  Men  from  the  bureaus 
have  to  accompany  these  exhibits.  If  there  are  57  fairs  to  take  care 
of  and  three  men  are  required  to  go  out  to  each  fair,  we  must  get 
the  men  somewhere. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  They  can  only  be  detailed  to  do  the  work  that  the 
Division  of  Publications  is  authorized  to  do,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  division  has  pretty  broad  publicity  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Authority  now  exists  to  detail  persons  from  the 
bureaus  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  referring  to  what  is  at  all;  what  I  want 
to  know  is  what  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Some  of  the  informational  work,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, is  now  conducted  under  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  which  has 
authority  to  detail  to  and  from  the  bureaus ;  and  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  transfer  of  that  work  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Division  of  Publications,  we  are  simply  asking  that  the  same 
authority  with  reference  to  details  be  given  to  the  division. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  agreed  to  the  details  to  the  Secretary's  office 
because  we  thought  that  was  sort  of  under  the  Secretary's  thumb  and 
that  there  wouldn't  be  any  abuse  of  it  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  committee  also  agreed  to  details  to  the  library 
and  to  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements ;  in  other  words, 
to  other  service  branches  of  the  department,  the  branches  which 
serve  the  whole  department.  In  these  cases,  when  a  bureau  wishes 
a  particular  piece  of  work  done  and  the  existing  working  force  can 
not  handle  it,  we  can  call  on  the  bureau  to  detail,  some  of  its  em- 
ployees for  the  purpose.  The  authority  to  detail  exists  only  in  the 
case  of  what  are  known  as  the  service  branches  of  the  department, 
namely,  the  library,  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements, 
and  the  Secretary's  office,  and  we  are  asking  that  the  same  authority 
be  given  to  the  Division  of  Publications. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  Secretary  has  the  authority  now  to 
make  the  details? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  now  has  authority  to  make  details  to  and  from 
the  Secretary's  office. 

The  Chairman.  Why  has  he  not  authority  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Because  the  law  is  specific.  It  provides  for  details 
only  to  and  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  Another  law  was  passed 
in  1912  authorizing  details  to  and  from  the  library. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  not  the  authority  to  detail  from  one  divi- 
sion to  another? 

Mv.  Harrison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  a  general  law  that  prohibits  that,  as  I 
recall  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  will  note  that  the  provision  suggested  here 
speaks  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  will  pass  on  each  detail 
made  under  it.  The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications  will  not 
have  the  authority  to  make  details  himself,  but  he  will  have  to 
present  the  facts  to  the  Secretary  in  each  instance,  and  the  Secretary 
will  determine  whether  the  detail  is  justified  and  whether  the  em- 
ployee concerned  is  actually  needed  in  the  Division  of  Publications 
for  the  performance  of  the  proper  and  legitimate  activities  of  that 
division.    There  will,  therefore,  be  a  constant  check  on  these  details. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  there  is  a  law  against 
detailing  from  one  department  to  another  at  an  increi^d  salary. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  thmk  you  have  in  mind  transfers  from  the  statu- 
tory to  lump-fund  rolls. 
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The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  talking  about  transferring  or  detailing 
from  one  department  of  the  Government  to  another. 

Mr.  Harrison.  These  details  will  be  all  made  at  the  same  salaries. 
There  will  be  no  authority  to  detail  at  increased  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  reference  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  authority  with  reference 
to  increased  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  was  that  he  could  transfer 
from  one  department  to  another,  but  not  at  an  increased  salary. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  are  referring  to  a  provision  included  m  the 
urgent  deficiency  act  about  two  years  ago  which  prohibits  the  trans- 
fer of  an  employee  from  one  executive  department  to  another  at  an 
increased  salary  and  also  the  promotion  of  any  employee  transferred 
from  one  department  to  another  within  the  period  of  one  vear.  But 
that  is  a  different  matter  entirely.  That  is  a  case  of  transfer  between 
departments.  There  has  been  some  suggestion  regarding  the  repeal 
of  that  law. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  a  person  is  needed  in  one  division  and  not 
in  another,  he  must  stay  there,  holding  down  a  swivel  chair,  and  do 
nothing? 

Mr.  Harrison.  .  No,  sir ;  his  appointment  can  be  terminated ;  or,  if 
there  is  a  need  for  his  services  in  the  other  division,  he  can  actually 
be  transferred. 

The  Chairman.  Can  he  not  be  detailed? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Suppose  we  are  making  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  the  International  Hay  and  Grain 
Show.  Some  technical  men  must  accompany  that  exhibit  and  dem- 
onstrate it  on  the  ground.  Now,  we*  want  to  detail  these  men  to  the 
Office  of  Exhibits,  so  that  they  will  work  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the^  officer  who  is  in  charge  of  all  the  exhibits  at  that  particular 
show,  but  their  salaries  will  continue  to  be  paid  by  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  We  call  it  a  detail  when  the  salary  of  the  em- 
ployee continues  to  be  paid  by  the  bureau  from  which  he  is  detailed, 
but  he  works  under  the  supervision  of  another  agency.  A  transfer 
is  where  he  leaves  one  bureau  entirely,  goes  off  the  rolls  of  that  unit, 
and  is  transferred  to  the  rolls  of  another  unit.  These  are  two  en- 
tirely separate  and  distinct  matters.  The  details  will  be  merely 
temporary  and  are  necessary  to  take  care  of  situations  such  as  I  have 
just  indicated. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  I  supposed  they  had  the 
power  to  detail  from  one  bureau  to  another.  They  have  the  right 
to  transfer,  and  I  should  think  they  should  have  the  right  to  detail. 

Mr!  Harrison.  The  reason  why  the  Secretary  does  not  have  such 
authority  is  because  there  is  an  old  general  law  which  provides  that 
employees  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriations  of  the  bureau  in 
which  he  is  actually  working  and  from  none  other.  Now  Congress 
has  given  the  Secretary  authority  to  make  details  to  and  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary — that  is,  from  any  bureau  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  or  from  the  Secretary's  office  to  any  bureau.    It  has  also 

f;iven  him  authority  to  make  details  to  and  from  any  bureau  to  the 
ibrary  and  also  from  the  library  to  any  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  provision  of  general  law?  Would  you 
not  prefer  to  havff  t  the  other  way  ? 
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Mr.  Harrison.  We  would  prefer  it,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
we  are  asking  for  the  authority  contained  in  the  provision  under 
discussion,  as  I  explained  to  Mr.  Anderson,  merely  because  we  are 
transferring  the  exhibit  and  information  work  to  the  Division  of 
Publications.  We  are  asking  only  what  we  really  need.  More  gen- 
eral authority  would  be  highly  desirable  and  would  provide  elasticity 
which  we*ought  to  have  m  the  administration  of  the  work  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  had  it  once  and  it  was  abused  to  such  an 
extent  that  Congress  had  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  at  least  they  did. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  thmk  the  department  of  agriculture  abused 
the  authority. 

Mr.  Reid.  We  are  asking  this  merely  for  the  temporary  detail 
of  people  for  one,  two,  or  three  months  to  help  us  in  the  main  work 
of  preparing  and  showing  the  exhibits.  That  is  all  we  contemplate 
by  this  phraseology. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  this  taken  care  of  last  year?  Were 
they  detailed  by  the  other  bureaus  to  do  that  particular  work? 

Mr.  Reid.  Tne  exhibit  work  was  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary; 
therefore  he  had  the  authority  to  detail  from  the  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  next? 

Mr.  Reid.  That  completes  it  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  completes  the  Division  of  Publications. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  would  like  to  take  up  next  the  estimates  of 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RuBET.  Not  this  evening.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  here 
all  day,  and  this  is  the  last  day  of  the  session.  We  have  been  here 
all  the  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  the  conunittee  will  stand  adjourned. 

(Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday^  January  fi,  1920. 

after  recess. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  jn.,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  the  recess^  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Hansen  (chairman)  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harrison,  who  will  we  hear  next! 

Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Estabrook,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, is  here  and  will  present  the  estimates  of  that  bureau. 

OF  MB.  L.  M.  ESTABBOOK,  OHTBT  OF  THE  BITBEA1T  OF 
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Mr.  Estabrook.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  is  asking  for  a  considerable  increase 
in  its  appropriation — over  half  a  million  dollars — at  a  time  when 
Congress  has  publicly  announced  its  policy  and  intention  of  reduc- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Government,  in  response  to  a  very  wide- 
spread ana  public  demand  for  some  relief  from  the  heavy  burdens 
of  war  taxation.  Now,  I  assume  that  members  of  the  committee, 
and  that  Confess,  will  want  to  know  why,  and  very  likely  your 
constituents  will  want  to  know  why,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  is  asking  for  an  increase  at  this  time. 
I  think  there  are  very  convincing  reasons — conclusive  reasons — ^why 
this  increase  should  be  made  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  I  should 
therefore  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  connected  pre- 
liminary statement,  before  taking  up  the  details  of  the  bill. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  answer  this  question,  which  is  funda- 
mental, and  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  bureau's  request  for 
an  increase  of  appropriation:  What  is  the  greatest  need  of  agricul- 
ture to-day?  unquestionably  the  answer  to  that  question  is,  to 
make  the  business  of  farming  a  profitable  business.  Is  not  that  the 
object  of  every  farmer  in  the  United  States — ^to  make  his  business 
a  profitable  business?  And  is  not  that  the  object  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  make  the  business  of  farming  more 
profitable?  And  so  also  with  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  Stat«  experiment  stations  and  the  State  extension  services  and 
the  county  agents,  for  which  millions  of  dollars  of  public  money, 
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Federal  and  State,  are  appropriated  annually;  they  have  for  their 
primary  object  to  make  the  business  of  farming  more  profitable. 
And  when  this  committee  recommends  legislation  to  Congress,  and 
Congress  passes  it,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  is  not  the  sole 
object  of  that  legislation  to  make  the  business  of  farming  more 
profitable  ?  And  in  making  the  business  of  farming  more  profitable, 
is  not  such  legislation  in  the  interest  and  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  members  of  this  committee 
that  agriculture  is  still  the  greatest  basic  industry  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world.  On  the  basis  of  present  prices,  and  the 
growth  that  has  taken  place  since  the  last  census,  the  capital  valuation 
of  the  farms  and  equipment  in  the  United  States*is  now  in  excess  of 
$80,000,000,000.  No  other  industry  in  the  United  States  can  compare 
with  it.  No  combination  of  any  three  industries  you  may  select  can 
compare  with  it.  And  anything  that  makes  the  business  of  farming 
more  profitable  tends  to  make  agriculture  more  prosperous ;  and  un- 
less agriculture  is  prosperous  other  industries  can  not  expect  to  pros- 
per.   It  is  fundamental ;  it  is  paramount. 

In  addition  to  that  capital  valuation  of  over  $80,000,000,000,  agri- 
culture is  the  source  now  and  for  all  time  to  come  of  the  food  supply 
of  the  entire  United  States.  It  contributes  very  largely  to  the  raw 
materials  used  in  other  industries.  It  contributes  very  largely  to  our 
export  trade.  Its  annual  production  and  increase  in  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States  is  in  excess  of  $20,000,000,000.  This  year  it  is 
nearly  $25,000,000,000.  And  so,  in  considering  any  request  for  an 
increase  in  an  appropriation  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fundamental  and  paramount  importance  of  tne  great  in- 
dustry which  we  are  trying  to  serve. 

A  second  fact  which  this  committee  should  bear  in  mind  in  con- 
nection with  this  request  for  an  increase  in  appropriation  is  this :  The 
farmers  of  this  country  are  not  rolling  in  wealth,  as  many  city  people 
have  accused  them  of  being.  They  are  organizing  more  rapidly,  more 
effectively,  and  more  completely  than  at  any  previous  time  in  their 
history.  The  farm-bureau  movement  is  growing  and  spreading  from 
New  York  westward  through  all  the  great  com  belt  States.  They 
have  formed  State  federations,  and  in  November  last  they  formed  a 
national  federation. 

Now,  what  is  the  first  thing  that  those  organizations  must  have 
in  order  that  they  can  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
organized?  They  absolutely  must  have  dependable  data  with  re- 
spect to  the  essential  facts  of  production  and  supply.  And  in  the 
same  way  the  great  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  experiment  stations,  and  the  State 
extension  services  and  the  county  agents,  for  which  many  millions 
of  dollars  of  public  funds  are  expended  annually,  must  have  essen- 
tial data  with  respect  to  production  and  supply  before  they  can 
function  properly  or  efficiently  or  economically. 

Agriculture  as  an  industry,  like  all  other  industries,  has  two  main 
lines  of  business,  one  production  and  the  other  marketing.  The  pro- 
duction end  of  the  farm  business  has  already  been  largely  developed. 
The  farmers  have  been  specializing  on  production  all  their  lives. 
They  already  know  how  to  produce.    They  can  very  readily  produce 
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in  excess  of  the  demand,  as  was  demonstrated  during  the  war,  and 
all  that  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  can  do  to  assist  farmers  oti 
the  production  end  is  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  produce  crops 
more  efficiently  and  more  economically;  in  other  words,  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production. 

But  the  whole  marketing  end  of  agriculture  is  largely  unde- 
veloped. For  half  a  century,  more  or  less,  these  great  public  agen- 
cies, the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  experiment  stations,  and  the  State  extension  services 
and  county  agents,  which  are  maintained  at  public  expense  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  have  devoted  their  main  energies  to  in- 
creasing production.  It  is  only  within  the  last  six  or  eight  years 
that  Congress  realized  the  necessity  for  developing  the  marketing 
end  of  agriculture,  and  that  it  has  made  liberal  appropriations  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, a  bureau  which  has  before  it  the  greatest  undeveloped  field  of 
any  organization  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  bureau  which 
has  the  greatest  opportunity  for  service  to  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try; and  it  was  within  the  same  period  that  State  legislatures  have 
realized  the  importance  of  the  marketing  end  of  the  farm  business, 
and  they  also  have  been  establishing  bureaus  of  markets. 

But  before  the  marketing  end  of  the  farm  business  can  be  properly 
developed,  before  these  great  organizations  for  which  millions  of 
dollars  are  appropriated  anuall^  can  operate  effectively  or  eco- 
nomically, they  must  have  essential  data  with  respect  to  production 
and  supply,  because  such  data  are  fundamental. 

The  demand  for  this  kind  of  information,  for  information  with 
respect  to  production  and  supply,  has  been  constantly  increasing. 
That  demand  focusses  on  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  That  de- 
mand had  trebled  and  quadrupled  before  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War.  It  was  greatly  stimulated  when  the  Great  War  broke  out;  and 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  the  spring  of  1917  the 
bureau  was  literally  overwhelmed  with  requests  for  information  as 
to  the  present  and  prospective  food  supply,  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  for  practically  all  countries  of  the  world.  The  demand 
for  that  information  came  from  the  Cabinet,  from  Congi-ess  itself, 
from  other  branches  of  our  own  department,  from  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  from  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Food 
Administration,  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  War  Trade  Board, 
and  a  host  of  other  war  emergency  organizations,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  requests  that  came  from  business 
men  and  farmers,  and  State  institutions,  and  from  writers,  and 
public  men  of  all  sorts. 

In  the  bureau's  attempts  to  take  care  of  this  demand  with  its 
limited  appropriations,  it  has  developed  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  efficient  organization  in  the  entire  Government  service.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  organization  in  the  entire  Government  service 
that  can  show  the  accomplishment  that  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates can,  with  its  modest  and  inadequate  appropriations.  It  has 
already  extended  beyond  the  limit  of  its  present  resources.  It  can 
not  carry  on  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  its  present  service  on  its 
present  appropriation. 
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Now,  to  provide  for  the  future  and  in  response  to  specific  denumda 
which  are  continually  coming  to  the  bureau  in  increasing  volume 
^nd  insistence,  we  ha^e  prepared  a  sj^stematic,  comprehensive,  and 
constructive  program  for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
jservice.  Every  feature  of  that  program  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
entirely  feasible.  There  is  not  a  smgle  item  in  the  program  that  is 
in  any  sense  experimental.  We  know  absolutely  wnat  we  can  do. 
We  Imow  that  our  skeleton  organization  can  be  very  readily  ex- 
panded. We  know  that  results  of  very  great  practical  and  financial 
value  to  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  can  be  obtained  very 
jshortly  after  the  necessary  funds  are  provided. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  and  to  answer  a  question  which  I  think 
will  interest  the  committee,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  my  ar^- 
.ment,  and  it  is  this :  Whv  and  how  data  with  respect  to  production 
,and  supply  are  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  farm  business  a 
profitable  business;  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  function  properly,  effectively,  and  economically? 

The  profitableness  of  the  farm  business  depends  upon  three  things. 
First  is  the  production  of  marketable  surpluses.  A  business  can 
not  be  profitaole  unless  it  produces  something  to  sell.    Second,  it  de- 

?>ends  upon  the  cost  of  production;  and  third,  upon  the  prices  the 
armers  receive.  Unless  there  are  marketable  surpluses  which  can 
l)e  sold,  unless  the  cost  of  production  is  low  enough,  and  unless  the 
prices  the  farmers  receive  are  high  enough — exceed  cost  of  produc- 
tion— ^the  business  can  not  be  profitable.  So  it  is  vitally  important 
that  farmers  shall  produce  marketable  surpluses  and  that  they  shall 
.do  it  in  the  most  economical  manner.  That  is  the  production  end  of 
the  farm  business,  which  I  have  said  is  already  largely  developned, 
;and  all  that  Federal  and  State  agencies  can  do  is  to  make  production 
^ore  efficient  and  more  economical. 

They  can  do  that  by  bringing  about  better  utilization  of  the  land, 
the  use  of  better  seed,  the  use  ot  more  productive  varieties,  by  better 
methods  of  overcoming  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests,  by  better 
methods  of  farm  management,  by  more  intelligent  use  of  fertilizers, 
;and  by  a  far  greater  use  of  mechanical  power  on  the  farm. 

The  third  factor  in  the  determination  of  whether  the  farm  busi- 
ness shall  be  profitable  or  not  is  prices.  Cost  of  production  does  not 
.determine  the  prices  that  farmers  receive  at  any  given  time.  Farm 
products  will  sell  for  only  what  they  will  bring  in  the  open  competi- 
tive market.  They  will  bring  only  what  buyers  are  willing  or  are 
xjompelled  to  pay. 

That  cost  of  production  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  prices 
farmers  receive  in  a  given  year  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  large  crops 
frequently  sell  in  the  aggregate  for  less  than  small  crops.  And  that 
fact  hurts  the  farmers.    They  know  that. 

It  has  been  done  time  and  time  again.  If  you  will  look  in  the  Year- 
tK)ok  of  the  department  at  the  production  of  potatoes,  year  after 
year,  and  the  farm  prices  of  those  potatoes,  as  I  did  the  other  day, 
vou  will  note  that  in  1916  the  potato  crop  amounted  to  about  286,- 
'000,000  bushels,  and  that  it  had  a  farm  value  of  $419,000,000. 
^ow,  that  potato  crop  of  1916  has  been  exceeded  13  times;  and  in 
ithose  13  years  of  larger  crops,  in  only  3  of  them  has  the  aggregate 
^vahle  equaled  or  exceeded  the  value  of  the  small  crop  of  1916,  and 
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tliose  »3  years  are  the  last  3 — ;1917,  1918,  and  1919,  years  of  abnormal 
conditions  and  excessively  high  prices. 

What  does  determine  the  prices  farmers  receive?  It  is  the  old 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  operates,  like  gravity,  all  the  time 
and  everywhere  except  as  it  may  be  temporarily  suspended  or  inter- 
fered with  by  legislation,  by  monopolistic  control,  or  by  manipula- 
tion. We  all  know — it  is  elementary — ^that  a  large  supply,  in  rela- 
tion to  demand,  tends  to  depress  the  price,  and  that  a  small  supply, 
in  I'elation  to  demand,  tends  to  raise  the  price.  Now,  just  how  that 
works  out  is  very  well  illustrated  by  a  formula  of  an  old  English 
economist  named  Gregory  King,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  his  formula  is  almost  as  true,  almost  as  applicable  to 
present-day  conditions,  as  it  was  to  those  of  more  than  a  century  ago. 
Expressed  on  a  percentage  basis,  it  would  be  about  like  this:  A  10 
per  cent  change  in  the  supply  in  relation  to  demand  results  in  a  30 
per  cent  change  in  the  price,  or  as  one  to  three.  A  20  per  cent  change 
in  supply  in  relation  to  demand  results  in  an  80  per  cent  change  in 
the  price,  or  as  one  to  four.  A  30  per  cent  change  in  the  supply  in 
i-elation  to  demand  results  in  a  price  change  of  160  per  cent,  or  as  one 
to  about  five.  A  40  per  cent  change  in  the  supply  in  relation  to  de- 
mand results  in  a  price  change  of  280  per  cent,  or  as  one  to  seven. 
A  50  per  cent  change  results  in  a  price  change  of  450  per  cent,  or  as 
one  to  nine. 

In  other  words,  the  price  effect  of  a  change  in  the  relation  of 
supply  to  demand  is  not  in  direct  proportion;  it  is  more  like  a 
geometrical  progression ;  it  is  out  of  sul  proportion. 

Now,  which  of  those  two  factors,  supply  and  demand,  is  variable 
and  which  is  stable?  The  demand  for  agricultural  products  may 
be  regarded  as  fairly  constant.  Per  capita  consumption  does  not 
vary  perceptibly  from  one  year  to  another.  The  total  consumption 
tends  to  increase,  and  the  demand  tends  to  increase,  with  increasing 
population;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  demand  for  ag^cul- 
tural  products  is  fairly  constant,  one  year  with  another.  It  is  the 
supply  that  varies,  and  therefore  the  relative  supply  is  the  de- 
termining factor  of  prices,  and  prices  are  one  of  the  determining 
factors  in  the  profitableness  of  the  farm  business. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  It  has  just  this  to  do.  The  relative  supplv  is  the 
determining  factor  of  prices  which  in  turn  determine  whetner  the 
business  is  profitable.  Now,  it  is  the  function  of  the  Bureau  of 
Crop^  Estimates  to  furnish  accurate  information  with  respect  to 
relative  supply. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  respect  to  what? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  With  respect  to  present  and  prospective  produc- 
tion and  supply  of  all  farm  crops  and  live  stock. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  do  you  get  at  that? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  complete  this  state- 
ment^ I  will  then  gladly  explain 

Mr.  Hefun.  He  asked  at  the  beginning  to  be  permitted  to  com- 
plete his  statement  without  interruption. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  made  brief  reference,  a  while  ago,  to  the  en- 
larged pro-am  which  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  prepared, 
and  for  which  this  increased  appropriation  is  requested.    Just  what 
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kind  of  information  does  the  bureau  propose  to  furnish  with  respect 
to  production  and  supply,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  proposes  to 
utilize  the  increase  in  appropriation? 

With  respect  to  crop  production  the  bureau  plans  to  furnish,  for 
each  State  and  for  each  county  and  for  each  recognized  district  of 
surplus  production,  estimates  of  the  acreages  which  farmers  intend 
to  plant — and  this  for  every  crop ;  as  to  the  progress  of  farm  work, 
the  progress  of  the  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting,  and  market- 
ing, and  with  reference  to  the  relative  requirements  and  supply  of 
seed,  fertilizer,  labor,  insecticides,  and  fungicides;  as  to  the  acrea|B;es 
which  are  actually  planted;  as  to  the  condition  of  the  growmg 
crops ;  as  to  the  losses  from  diseases,  from  insects,  and  from  adverse 
weather  conditions  j  as  to  the  acreage  which  is  abandoned ;  forecasts 
of  production ;  indicated  yield  per  acre  and  total  production. 

For  each  of  these  crops  the  probable  marketable  surplus  and  the 
disposition  or  utilization  of  the  remainder  of  the  crop;  the  grade  or 
quality  of  each  crop,  which  largely  determines  its  value;  the  amount 
of  shrinkage  and  loss  in  storage ;  and  the  farm  prices — all  of  these 
are  items  of  information  which  are  in  constant  demand  by  farmers 
and  by  every  one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  buying  or  selling 
or  handling  of  farm  crops. 

Now,  all  this  information  the  bureau  proposes  to  furnish  with 
respect  to  each  of  about  70  crops,  which  includes  about  all  crops 
that  are  grown,  and  which  includes  10  crops  which  are  not  now  re- 
ported upon,  which  have  never  been  estimated  quantitatively,  and 
yet  which  have  a  value  annually  in  excess  of  $1,500,000,000. 

There  are  several  new  features  in  this  program  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  farmers  and  business  men.  One  is  county  estimates — 
data  by  counties.  No  class  of  information  has  been  in  more  con- 
stant demand  than  estimates  by  counties.  The  county  agents,  for 
whom  nlillions  of  dollars  are  expended  annually,  State  extension 
services.  State  colleges,  and  departments  of  agriculture  all  need  in- 
formation on  a  county  basis 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Who  knows  more  about  it  than  the  county 
agent  does  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  county  agent  necessarily  knows  very  little 
about  the  statistical  side  of  agriculture  in  his  county,  although  he 
may  fullv  realize  the  need  for  such  information.  He  is  not  a  statisti- 
cian, and  has  no  training  along  that  line,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
his  time  to  make  him  devote  it  to  that  work. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  he  not  do  it? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  A  few  of  them  can  do  it,  but  not  all. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  A  few  of  them? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  they  not  do  it  better  than  the  men  that  you 
send  around? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  disagree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  It  is  not  that  those  men  are  not  qualified  foV  it, 
necessarily,  by  training  and  experience,  but  they  have  other  duties 
to  perform  which  would  be  interfered  with  and  rendered  absolutely 
impossible  if  they  undertook  to  do  statistical  work. 

Mr.  McKtnley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  bureau  has  been  running 
""•ng  for  a  long  time,  and  now  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  taken 
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two-thirds  of  the  work  that  you  formerly  did  and  the  county  agent 
has  taken  the  other  third  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Hardly.  That  is  not  a  correct  statement.  These 
data,  as  I  say,  have  been  in  constant  demand  for  many  years,  and 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  them,  and  the  information  is 
needed  by  the  county  agents  themselves.  They  have  tried  time  and 
time  affam  to  get  it,  and  they  have  failed  each  time. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Why  have  they  been  unable  to  get  it  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Because  most  of  them  are  not  qualified  by  train- 
ing and  experience,  because  they  were  employed  for  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent purpose,  and  because  they  had  other  work  to  perform.  We 
can  get  these  statistics,  and  we  can  get  them  for  one-tenth  of  the 
cost  for  which  they  can  be  gotten  in  any  other  way  or  by  any  other 
existing  organization. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  From  whom  do  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  From  the  farmers  themselves.  Besides  ;om; 
trained  field  agents  and  cit)p  specialists  we  have  more  than  215,000 
voluntary  reporters,  most  of  whom  are  farmers. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  Does  a  farmer  know  more  than  a  county  agent 
about  what  is  going  on  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  He  knows  precisely  what  is  going"  on  on  his  own 
farm,  and  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  You  ao  not  have  to 
examine  every  grain  in  a  carload  of  wheat,  com,  or  oats  in  order 
to  get  the  weight  or  determine  the  grade.  If  you  take  samples  you 
can  get  it  in  that  way.  That  is  the  theory  upon  which  this  crop 
estimating  work  is  done.  We  have  the  judgment  of  trained  field 
agents,  and  crop  specialists  who  go  through  every  county  person- 
ally observing  conditions  during  the  growing  season,  who  interview 
the  best-informed  men  in  each  country,-  and  who  get  the  best-in- 
formed men  in  each  county  to  report  to  them;  and  we  get  the 
stability  which  comes  from  the  use  of  large  numbers.  If  you  have 
a  suflSciently  large  number  of  farmers  reporting  for  every  county, 
farmers  who  are  representative  of  the  farms  which  surround  them, 
by  the  law  of  averages  their  estimates  will  balance,  the  over  esti- 
mates will  balance  or  offset  the  under  estimates,  and  the  resulting 
averages  will  be  approximately  correct.  That  has  been  proved 
thousands  of  times.  The  question  of  accuracy  will  come  up  later, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  it;  but  these  county  estimates  are 
of  great  practical  value  to  the  county  agents,  to  the  farmers,  to 
leaders  of  the  State  extension  services,  the  State  agricultural  col- 
leges, to  all  marketing  and  distributing  agencies,  as  well  as  to  mer- 
chants and  business  men  of  every  description.  The  transportation 
lines  need  information  by  counties  in  order  to  provide  in  advance 
sufficient  rolling  stock  to  move  the  surplus  crops  and  to  know  when 
and  where  to  send  cars  and  how  many  of  them  to  send,  which  is  a 
service  of  great  value  to  farmers  and  to  all  marketing  agencies. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  Is  not  that  what  the  $900,000  for  your  bureau  or 
the  $3,000,000  appropriated  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  used  for? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  What  is  it  used  for  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  deals  with  the  market- 
ing end  of  the  business;  it  specializes  on  marketing,  just  as  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  specializes  on  ascertaining  and  verifying 
the  statistics  of  farm  production  and  supply,  without  which  the 
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Bureau  of  Markets  can  not  function  propertly  or  effectively  or 
economically. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  What  is  that  about  but  moving  crops  and  cars. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  can  not  deal  intelligently 
with  respect  to  marketing  the  crops  and  live  stock  of  the  United 
States  until  they  know  how  much  is  to  be  marketed  and  from  where 
it  is  to  be  moveiu,  and  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  to  tell  them.  Tliat  is  what  our  organization  is  f(M*.  That 
is  why  it  has  been  developed  through  more  than  half  a  century  of 
experience.  If  the  Bureau  of  Markets  undertook  to  do  that  on  its 
own  account  it  would  have  to  duplicate  the  organization  and  methods 
of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  to  do  it  and  double  up  on  every 
expense.  At  present  they  have  not  the  necessary  experience.  They 
could  get  it,  of  course,  but  it  would  take  several  years  for  them  to 
get  it,  and  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  rather  expensive  to  dupli- 
cate the  experience  of  this  bureau. 

The  next  new  item  of  information,  in  addition  to  shifting  from  a 
State  to  a  county  basis,  is  estimating  the  marketable  surplus  produc- 
tion on  farms  of  each  of  these  70  crops.  The  marketable  surplus 
production  is  the  part  of  the  crop  which  is  sold  from  the  farm  and 
shipped  out  of  the  county  where  it  is  grown,  enters  the  channels 
of  trade,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  visible  supply;  the  part  of  the 
crop  which  concerns  all  marketing  and  distributing  agencies;  the 
part  in  which  consumers  are  interested,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the 
crop  which  largelv  determines  the  farm  price. 

A  large  part  or  the  criticism  which  has  been  directed  against  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  in  former  years  is  due  to  the  simple  fact 
that  the  estimates  relate  to  total  production,  of  which  considerably 
more  than  50  per  cent — ^perhaps  75  per  cent — of  the  total  producticMi 
is  consumed  on  the  fann  or  in  the  counties  where  grown.  It  does 
not  move  in  the  channels  of  trade,  and  you  can  not  check  it  except 
in  the  most  general  way.  When  the  bureau  estimates  marketable 
surnlus  production  by  counties,  it  will  be  possible  to  put  your  finger 
rignt  on  the  locality,  and  vou  can  check  it  against  shipments.  The 
Bureau  of  Markets  will  then  know  where  the  supplies  are  coming 
from,  and  the  transportation  companies  will  be  able  to  estimate 
exactly  the  number  of  cai^s  needed  to  move  these  crops ;  and  that  in 
itself  IS  a  great  service  to  the  farmers,  as  you  gentlemen  must  realize 
from  what  has  happened  in  the  last  12  months.  Great  losses  are 
sustained  when  cars  are  not  available  to  enable  farmers  to  move  their 
crops,  or  their  fat  cattle  when  in  condition  to  ship. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
know  when  to  get  the  cars  there  but  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  have 
the  cars. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  During  the  last  few  months? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  cars  wei*e  not  available;  but  in  normal 
t  imes,"  during  peace  times,  when  cars  are  available,  it  is  quite  im- 
portant that  the  railway  lines  should  have  this  information.  They 
are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  that  very  information;  per- 
haps as  much  as  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  is  spending  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  often  will  you  make  these  reports? 
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Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Monthly.  Thirdly,  the  next  new  item  of  informa- 
tion relates  to  the  intention  of  farmers  to  plant  before  the  planting^ 
season  begins.  Now,  of  what  use  is  that  information?  It  is  informa- 
tion which  will  be  worth  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  because  if  it  appears  that  too  much  or  too 
little  acreage  of  a  particular  crop  is  going  into  the  ground  the  farm- 
ers want  to  know  that  before  it  actually  goes  into  the  ground  in  order 
that  they  may  modify  their  plans  and  make  proper  adjustments.  It 
is  entirely  feasible.  The  bureau  did  it  for  two  years  during  the  war 
for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  and  the  aaministrative  officials 
of  the  department;  and  those  estimates  checked  up  to  within  1  or 
2  per  cent  of  the  final  estimates. 

Next,  estimates  by  varieties.  It  is  highly  important  to  show  the 
relative  productivity  of  different  varieties  of  a  crop.  It  is  informa- 
tion that  would  be  very  valuable  to  every  farmer,  and  it  is  informa- 
tion they  are  entitled  to  have. 

Grade  or  quality  is  of  very  great  importance  some  years.  We  all 
know  that  in  some  years  ox  large  production,  because  of  adverse 
weather  conditions  before  or  at  the  time  of  harvest  or  shortly  there- 
after, the  quality — ^the  merchantable  quality,  the  value — of  some 
crops  has  greatly  deteriorated.  It  has  nappened  this  year  with  the 
cotton  crop.  It  happened  a  year  or  so  ago  with  the  corn  crop,  and 
a  few  years  ago  it  happened  with  the  wheat  crop;  and  the  bureau 
was  severely  criticised  tor  not  reporting  the  quality  and  the  extent 
of  damage;  and  we  propose  to  do  that  in  future  if  sufficient  funds  are 
provided. 

Abandoned  acreage  is  an  item  of  information  which  is  valuable  in 
some  years.  It  was  important  this  last  year  with  regard  to  cotton. 
It  has  been  reported  in  the  past  only  with  respect  to  winter  wheat. 
For  other  crops  the  bureau  in  the  past  has  made  allowance  for  aban- 
doned acreage  by  showing  a  smaller  average  yield  on  the  entire  acre- 
age planted.    But  that  is  not  sufficient. 

It  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  show  the  acreage  planted, 
the  acreage  abandoned,  and  the  correct  average  yield  on  the  acreage 
actually  harvested.  But  without  the  necessary  funds  and  facilities, 
we  can  not  do  these  things. 

Shrinkage  and  loss  in  storage  is  quite  an  important  matter.  It 
i*elates  directly  to  the  supply,  which  is  the  price-determining  factor. 
For  such  a  crop  as  potatoes,  shrinkage  or  loss  after  harvast  and  while 
in  storage  is  quite  considerable  in  the  aggregate,  and  should  be 
known.    And  so  with  some  other  perishable  products. 

Information  with  respect  to  the  requirements  and  supply  of  seeds 
and  of  fertilizers,  of  farm  labor,  insecticides  and  fungicides,  is  of 
value  to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  because  those  are  essential  factors 
in  crop  production;  and  while  such  information  does  not  add  to  the 
supply,  it  does  show  where  the  supply  is  located;  it  brings  about  a 
better  and  more  equal  distribution ;  it  tends  to  equalize  prices;  and  it 
is  information  that  should  be  available. 

Now,  with  respect  to  live  stock — and  this  branch  of  our  program 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  it,  because  no  feature  or  the 
work  oi  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  is  less  satisfactory,  1^ 
valuable,  or  more  faulty,  than  the  live-stock  reports  of  the  bureau, 
and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  the  bureau  itself.     Here  is  an 
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industry  which  represents  a  f  ann  value  in  excess  of  $10,000,000,000 ; 
it  represents  the  present  and  future  meat  supply  of  tiie  entire  popu- 
lation; it  represents  a  long-time  industry  wnicn  takes  several  years 
to  bring  about  necessary  adjustments ;  it  is  an  industry  which  con- 
tributes very  considerably  to  our  export  trade;  it  is  an  industry 
which  represents  more  than  50  per  cent  in  value  of  all  sales  from 
farms  j  it  is  an  important  factor  in  economical  farm  management, 
the  utilization  of  forage,  roughage,  and  waste  products,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility — a  most  essential  factor  of  profitable 
farming — and  yet  for  this  great  industry,  amounting  to  more  than 
$10,000,000,000— and  there  are  few  industries  in  the  United  States 
which  equal  it — the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  available  less 
than  $25^000.  Gentlemen,  it  is  absurd.  Twenty-fivcJ  thousand  dol- 
lars in  each  State  would  not  be  too  much,  when  you  consider  tne 
size  of  the  industry  and  its  importance  and  its  value;  an  industry 
concerning  which  you  can  not  find  any  statistics  of  value  between 
census  years  except  the  meager  information  which  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  has  attempted  to  supply  one  a  year;  once  a  year 
the  total  numbers;  once  a  year  the  number  of  brood  sows;  once  a 
year  the  total  losses. 

The  bureau  has  never  attempted — has  never  been  in  a  position  to 
attempt — ^to  estimate  dairy  or  poultry  production,  two  items  which 
together  have  an  annual  value  in  excess  of  $3,000,000,000.  And  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  less  than  $25,000  with  which  to  do  that 
work.  Is  there  a  corporation  in  the  United  States  with  a  business 
of  one-tenth  of  that  amount  that  would  not  spend  more  money  than 
that  on  its  bookkeeping? 

What  does  the  bureau  propose  to  do  with  the  increased  appropria- 
tion for  the  great  live-stock  industry  ?  It  proposes  to  show  for  the 
United  States,  for  each  State  and  for  each  county,  monthly  or  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary,  the  number  of  horses,  mules,  dairy  cows, 
beef  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry;  and  in  January  of 
each  year  to  show  the  number  of  each  kind  by  sex  and  by  age 
classifications  corresponding  to  those  of  the  census,  that  is,  the 
number  of  each  sex  below  1  year  of  age,  from  1  to  2  and  from 
2  to  3  years,  and  so  on;  and  the  number  of  pure-bred  animals 
of  each  Kind ;  so  that  we  may  know  the  breeding  strength  and  qual- 
ity of  the  live  stock  of  this  country;  and  monthly  thereafter  to  snow 
the  changes  in  number  that  take  place,  how  many  animals  are  bred, 
how  many  are  born,  how  many  are  purchased  or  brought  onto  the 
farm,  how  many  are  sold,  how  "many  are  slaughtered,  and  how  many 
are  lost  from  disease  or  various  causes;  and  the  net  number  of 
each  kind  of  animal  remaining  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  wish  you  would  permit  me  to  ask  you  just  one 
(luestion  there.    I  will  make  it  short. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  It  has  been  argued  for  years  that  the  sort  of  in- 
formation you  gather,  put  in  the  hands  of  these  monopolistic  or- 
ganizations that  you  speak  of,  gives  them  an  advantage,  whereas 
the  people  who  pay  for  it  all  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  that.    Is  that 

true? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  There  has  been  some  foundation  in  the  past  for 
that  general  belief  because  members  of  exchanges  and  boards  of 
trade,  speculators,  and  representatives  of  combined  interests  were 
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in  a  position  to  make  quick  use  of  the  information,  while  individual 
and  isolated  farmers  could  not;  but  as  I  see  it,  the  farmers'  organi- 
zations are  going  to  remedy  that  situation.  They  are  appointing 
capable  leaders  and  employing  comi)etent  business  managers,  and 
those  men  are  utilizing  that  information  and  passing  it  out  to  their 
members,  so  that  the  farmers  can  use  it  just  as  well  as  the  specula- 
tors, the  packers,  or  other  combined  interests.  Witfiout  the  un- 
biased ana  dependable  Grovemment  crop  reports  producers  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyers,  speculators,  and  big  concerns,  who 
have  their  own  agencies  for  collecting  information,  and  who  would 
then  be  free  to  issue  false  or  misleading  reports  to  serve  their  own 
special  interest. 

Then  we  want  to  show  the  number  of  animals  on  feed;  the  con- 
dition of  live  stock,  monthly:  the  whole  feed  and  forage  situation, 
present  and  prospective ;  numper  of  silos  and  the  quantity  of  silage ; 
condition  ana  carrying  capacity  of  meadows,  pastures,  and  ranges; 
because  the  feed  situ^ion  is  highly  important  with  respect  to  the 
live-stock  industry.  It  becomes  very  important  in  years  of  deficient 
moisture  and  continued  drought  over  large  areas  in  the  West,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  move  live  stock  out,  or  to  ship  in  feed  in 
order  to  save  them.  The  bureau  proposes  to  make  forecasts  for  live 
stock  just  as  it  does  for  crops;  forecasts  of  swine  production  and 
sheep  production,  and  forecasts  of  dairy  production,  meat  produc- 
tion, poultry  production,  hide  production,  and  wool  production.  It 
can  be  done  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy ;  and,  of  course,  the  bu- 
reau will  report  on  prices  received  by  growers. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Wnat  work  is  being  done  by  the  individual  States 
along  that  line,  if  anything? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  No  State  is  attempting  to  do  what  we  have  out- 
lined in  our  enlarged  program.  Many  States  are  doing  more  or 
less  crop  and  live-stock  reporting.  Perhaps  half  a  dozen  States 
have  been  attempting  to  do  crop-reporting  work  in  recent  years. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  bureau  has  entered  into  cooperation 
with  15  out  of  the  48  States  to  issue  cooperative  State  crop  reports, 
combining  all  our  resources  in  order  to  eliminate  the  duplication  of 
effort  and  unnecessary  expense  and  to  improve  the  service  in  those 
States;  so  that  we  can  say  that  15  States  now  have  this  cooperative 
system.  That  includes  all  the  great  corn-belt  States  except  Kansas. 
Kansas  is  one  State  which  still  has  its  own  independent  crop-report- 
ing system,  although  even  in  Kansas  there  is  close  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  A  few  days  ago  I  received  from  the  secretary  of  the 
State  department  of  agriculture  of  Missouri  a  complete  statement 
giving  the  estimates  of  the  various  crops  raised  in  the  State  in  1919 — 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  all  sorts  of  grains,  live  stock,  and  hogs — a  detailed 
statement.  Does  your  department  assist  him  in  getting  up  that 
estimate,  or  did  he  get  that  up  through  a  Missouri  organization? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  That  was  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
through  its  field  agent.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  we  entered 
into  a  formal  cooperation  with  the  State  department  of  agriculture 
in  Missouri.  Their  own  system  was  discontinued  and  our  system 
was  taken  up.  They  gave  us  oflSce  space  and  clerical  assistance. 
Our  field  agent  took  charge  of  the  organization  and  has  developed 
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the  work,  and  it  is  proving  highly  satisfactory  not  only  in  Missouri 
but  in  all  States  with  which  we  are  cooperating  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  That  work,  then,  is  the  result  of  your  organization? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes;  our  officers  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  officials.  We  combined  our  resources  and  facilities  with  those 
of  the  State.  That  is  one  State  where  county  estimates  were  pos- 
sible, because  more  data  were  available  there  than  in  many  States 
in  which  the  State  department  of  agriculture  had  done  no  work 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Hltchinson.  Do  I  undei'stand  you  that  that  was  for  1919, 
Mr.  Rubey? 

Mr.  Rubey.  Those  figures  were  for  1919.  It  was  an  estimate  of 
what  had  been  raised  in  Missouri  during  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1919. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  must  have  been  an  estimate. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  They  were'  absolute  estimates,  you  know. 

Mr.  Rubey.  You  know  and  I  know  that  they  could  not  tell  abso- 
lutely how  many  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Rubey.  No;  it  was  issued  in  December,  for  the  year  1919,  and 
the  year  1919  did  not  close  until  the  31st  of  December. 

Afr.  EsTABROOK.  This  map  which  I  have  here  shows  the  15  States 
in  which  such  cooperation  is  now  in  force. 

The  next  most  important  subdivision  of  our  program  is  with 
reference  to  foreign  crop  and  live-stock  production.  Great  interest 
has  developed  since  the  World  War,  among  farmers  and  business 
men,  in  the  foreign  situation.  They  have  now  come  to  realize  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
county  or  State,  or  even  to  the  United  States.  It  is  world-wide 
and  the  prices  of  some  American  products  are  greatly  influenced, 
if  not  determined,  by  the  foreign  situation.  It  is  proposed  to  issue 
all  obtainable  information  with  respect  to  acreage  and  production 
of  foreign  crops  and  live  stock,  especially  for  countries  of  surplus 
production,  in  competition  with  the  farm  products  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  prepare  regularly,  perhaps  quarterly,  world  balance 
sheets  showing  per  capita  consumption  and  requirements  of  each 
country,  acreage,  production,  surpluses  and  deficits,  net  imports  and 
exports,  and  the  world  balances,  whether  it  be  a  shortage  or  a 

surplus. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Is  not  that  contained  in  the  communications  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  Italy? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome,  Italv,  does  some  such  work  as  that,  but,  like  many  institutions 
of  the  kind,  it  ft?  rather  cumbersome ;  it  does  not  act  quickly  enough 
for  American  farmers.  It  does  not  get  all  the  information.  It  gets 
only  such  official  information  as  the  adhering  countries  or  members 
of  the  institute  may  furnish. 

Mr.  McKiNMTT.  Then  we  are  wasting  our  money  in  making  ap- 
propriations for  that  purpose? 

Air.  EsTABROOK.  Not  necessarily;  the  information  thev  supply  is 
of  value,  and  the  institution  itself  is  doing  good  work  in  bringing 
about  better  organization  in  many  foreign  countries  for  obtaining 
statistical  information.  It  is  only  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
statistics  of  agriculture  in  foreign  countries  who  have  any  conception 
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of  how  absolutely  itnreHable  some  of  them  are.  The  mere  fact  that 
they  are  published  in  the  form  of  figures  does  not  mean  much,  and 
it  is  necessary 

Mr.  McKiMiiET.  How  do  you  get  that  ? 

Mr.  EsTABBOOK.  And  it  is  necessary  to  bring  together  information 
from  all  sorts  of  sources. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  How  do  you  get  that  information? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  get  information  not  only  direct  from  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture— ^the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates is  the  official  channel  of  communication  with  the  institute — 
but  we  get  directly  from  all  Governments  their  published  statistical 
reports.    We  have  in  our  bureau 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  You  say  that  that  is  likely  not  to  be  correct? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes;  that  is  true.  We  have  to  know  the  degree 
of  correctness,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  it,  and  we  get  all  of  those 
reports;  but  those  reports  are  very  slow  in  being  issued;  verv  slow 
in  being  printed.    They  are  historical,  mainly,  when  they  reach  here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  Government  could  very 
well  afford  to  place  competent  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  m  every  country  or  surplus  production,  to  ascertain 
at  first  hand  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  regard  to  crops 
and  live-stock  production  there  which  is  m  competition  with  the 
products  of  the  United  States  and  that  is  a  field  for  development  in 
luture.  We  have  not  asked  for  that  in  our  present  estimates  of 
appropriation.  We  think  it  is  more  important  this  year  first  to 
develop  the  system  right  in  our  own  country;  but,  unquestionably, 
that  is  what  we  should  have.  That  is  what  an  $80,000,000,000  in- 
dustry is  entitled  to  have — competent  and  well  trained  men  in  Can- 
ada, Australia,  Argentina,  India,  and  Russia,  watching  what  is 
taking  place,  sending  by  wireless,  by  telegraphs  immediate  infor- 
mation, so  that  the  American  farmers  and  business  men  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  that  information  which  is  often  of  vital  importance 
in  their  business. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Would  the  speculators  have  any  advantage 
of  it? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Surely  they  would. 

Mr.  HtJTciiiNSON.  Would  not  they  have  more  advantage  than  any- 
body else? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Not  necessarily.  When  these  farm  organizations 
are  fully  developed,  as  they  are  developing  now ;  when  they  get  men 
just  as  bright  and  just  as  competent  as  any  speculator;  when  that 
mformation  goes  in 

Mr.  Lee.  very  often  the  speculator  has  the  information  anyway, 
and  the  farmer  has  not. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes;  the  speculator  profits  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  have  not  the  information  that  he  has;  that  he  has  it  and 
the  other  people  have  not  got  it ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  die  United 
States  Government  to  see  that  the  farmers  have  the  information 
as  quickly  and  as  accurately  as  the  speculators.  They  are  entitled 
to  it. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  I  heard  Jim  Patten,  the  greatest  wheat  spjecu- 
lator  in  the  United  Stated,  make  the  statement  before  the  committee 
the  other  day  that  your  estimates  were  not  any  good ;  that  he  never 
pretended  to  depend  on  them. 
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Mr.  EsTABROOK.  It  is  frequently  to  the  interest  of  speculators  of 
the  United  States  to  discredit  tiie  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates. Nothing  pleases  them  more  than  to  have  anyone  question 
the  accuracy  of  those  estimates.  And  I  will  say  this,  gentlemen,  Uiat 
since  my  connection  with  this  bureau  there  has  been  only  one  im- 
portant or  influential  request  that  a  crop  report  be  suppressed.  It 
came  from  the  officials  of  the  greatest  excnange  in  the  United  States. 
It  came  in  the  spring  of  1917,  when  the  greatest  disaster  which  ever 
overtook  the  wheat  crop  had  taken  place,  when  over  12,000,000  acres 
of  the  winter  wheat  waa  abandoned,  and  the  speculators  knew  that, 
and  they  had,  in  all  probability ,>  sold  to  the  Allies  far  more  wheat 
than  was  in  existence,  and  it  would  have  been  worth  millions  of 
dollars  to  them  probably  if  they  could  have  suppressed  the  Gov- 
ernment's cwp  report  showing  the  facts;  but  no  attention  was  paid 
to  that  demand,  which  came  by  telegram.  And  so,  of  all  men,  the 
speculator  is  the  one  man  who  would  like  to  havel  the  Government 
crop  reports  suppressed  or  discredited.  Speculation  thrives  upon, 
it  has  its  very  foundation  in,  uncertainty;  and  the  very  best  curb 
upon  speculation  is  an  accurate,  dependable,  unbiased,  authoritative 
set  of  data  with  respect  to  supply,  and  pitiless  publicity.  It  will  do 
far  more  than  any  law  you  can  pass. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  remember  your  estimate  of  the  spring 
wheat  crop  last  July  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  do  not  recall  it.  I  do  not  attempt  to  carry  in 
my  head  the  details  of  all  the  estimates  monthly  for  over  60  crops 
and  8  classes  of  live  stock,  any  more  than  the  accountant  or  the 
statistician  for  a  large  corporation  would  attempt  to  carry  in  his 
mind  the  details  of  those  accounts. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  your  estimates  always  of  the  same  correct- 
ness that  that  was? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  estimates  are  all  made  in  accordance  with 
the  same  system.  Thejr  are  all  comparable,  and  the  data  is  all  on 
file  in  the  bureau,  and  it  will  be  gladly  furnished  if  you  desire  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  your 
estimates  ai*e  always  as  near  to  the  facts  as  voup  crop  estimate  of 
last  July? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  estimates  check  out  very  accurately  when- 
ever we  have  dependable  data  with  which  to  check  them,  which  is 
the  case  with  only  a  few  crops. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  not  have  dependable  checks  at  the  end 
of  the  season  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No,  sir;  not  dependable  checks.  Dependable 
checks  are  not  always  available,  contrary  to  the  general  belief. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  Do  you  not  believe  you  woiud  get  them  if  you 
had  more  confidence  in  the  county  agents? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  No,  sir;  it  has  bSen  tried  repeatedly  and  demon- 
strated that  coimty  agents  can  not  be  relied  upon  for  them. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  The  county  agents  in  many  cases  have  been  in  the 
service  more  than  three  years. 

Mr.  J]sTABROOK.  In  many  places  they  have  l^een  employed  more 
than  three  years. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  I  was  thinking  about  down  in  Alabama. 
^  Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  county  agents  are  on  the  gi'ound  all  the 
time? 
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Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Your  people  only  get  around  once  a  month  or 
once  year? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  farmers — ^215,000  of  them — who  report  to 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  are  on  their  farms  all  the  time,  and 
know  what  is  taking  place  on  their  farms,  and  know  a  good  deal 
about  what  is  taking  place  on  their  neighbors'  farms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  claim  that  the  county  agents  know  noth- 
ing about  what  is  taking  place  on  the  farms? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No,  sir ;  I  would  say  that  the  county  agent  is  re- 
garded as  perhaps  the  best  source  of  certain  kinds  of  information  in 
his  county.  The  county  agent  knows  methods  of  cultivation,  meth- 
ods of  handling  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  best  methods  of  cultivatinj 
harvesting,  and  marketing  crops;  in  other  words,  the  best  methoi 
of  farm  management,  which  the  experience  of  the  best  farmers  and 
the  investigations  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  experiment  stations  have  shown  to 
be  the  most  successful.  He  does  not  necessarily  know  about  sta- 
tistics. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  functions  of  these  men  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  County  agents  furnish  most  valuable  information 
to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  them  lecture  on  the  quality  of  corn, 
on  how  to  select  seed  com ;  yet  you  say  they  do  not  know  anything 
about  crops. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  statistical 
side  of  crop  production  in  the  county.  A  man  should  know  all 
about  it  to  try  to 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  estimate  whether  the  crop  was 
20  bushels  or  50  bushels  or  100  bushels? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  might  make  this  clear  to  you  gentlemen:  We 
have  had  more  experience  than  anybody  else  with  county  agents 
with  reference  to  crop  estimates.  I  am  talking  about  the  statis- 
tical side  of  the  question.  Now,  theoretically  the  county  agent  is  the 
best  man  in  the  county — ^the  best  qualified  to  supply  crop  estimates. 
Everybody  thinks  that,  everybody  believes  it,  who  has  not  been  up 
against  the  practical  end  of  it,  which  is  something  quite  different 
from  the  theory.  The  bureau  has  tried  it  out  repeatedly.  What  was 
the  result?  The  estimates  were  uniformly  too  high.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  county  agent,  to  be  a  successful  county  agent,  has  got  to  be 
an  enthusiast.  He  has  got  to  be  an  optimist.  He  is  not  worth  his 
salt  if  he  is  not.  He  can  not  induce  other  men  to  adopt  other  and 
better  practices  and  methods  unless  he  really  believes  that  certain 
methods  are  going  to  give  the  greatest  production  and  the  most 
profitable  results.  That  is  what  he  is  paid  for.  That  is  what  he 
is  thinking  about.  That  is  his  mental  attitude,  and,  besides,  he  is 
dealing  with  the  more  progressive  farmers  in  his  community.  He 
sees  the  best  crops  in  his  community.  And  when  you  ask  him  "  Has 
the  acreage  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  crop  been  increased?"  or  "  Is 
there  more  live  stock  on  the  farm  this  year  than  last  year?"  he  will 
say  "  Yes,"  of  course.  So  that  statistically  the  county  agent  is  not 
the  best  source  of  information. 
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Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  county  ag^nt,  continuallj- 
impressed  by  the  farms  of  his  county  in  riding  around  over  the 
county  as  he  does,  Would  know  more  and  have  more  accurate  infor- 
mation than  you  would  get  in  10  reports  from  10  of  these  farmers 
in  the  county  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  If  he  is  the  right  sort  of  man,  yes ;  far  more,  but 
not  all  of  them  are  the  right  sort  of  men — close  observers  and  sta- 
tistically inclined.  It  is  the  business  of  our  field  agents  in  the  States 
to  become  acquainted  with  e^ch  of  those  county  agents,  and  to  know 
from  which  of  them  helpful  statistical  information  can  be  secured: 
and  they  do  know  that.  We  utilize  them  so  far  as  it  is  practicable 
to  utilize  them  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  pay  the  fanners  for  the  information 
you  get  from  them  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  see  that  in  this  appropriation  you  ask  for 
$225,000  for  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  county  agents  can  go 
to  those  farmers  and  get  information  just  the  same  as  you  can  by 
•sending  a  man  out  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No,  sir,  I  do  not ;  but  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this 
question  when  we  come  to  the  individual  items  oi  the  appropriation 
estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  the  county  agents  would  be 
chosen  for  that  work. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  My  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  to  the  effect 
that  they  do  not  know  about  crops.    They  do,  decidedly. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  The  county  agent  is  an  expert.  He  goes  into  the 
field  and  counts  the  rows  of  com;  he  is  an  expert  on  that  line.  If 
you  want  expert  information,  you  would  naturally  go  to  the  county 
agent.    They  are  experts,  and  they  are  excellent  men. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  If  the  department  will  turn  over  the  entire  force 
of  county  agents  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  we  will  train  them 
in  our  work  and  utilize  them  to  splendid  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  A  half  an  hour  a  day  so  far  as  that  is  concerned 
would  take  care  of  that  proposition.  A  stenographer  could  attend 
to  sending  out  these  reports  with  the  assistance  of  the  county  agents — 
you  would  have  some  information  that  would  be  of  value.  You  have 
just  criticized  your  service,  but  you  have  not  pointed  out  how  you  are 
going  to  improve  it,  except  that  you  are  asking  for  more  money 
so  that  you  can  send  more  agents  into  the  field  to  get  information 
that,  according  to  the  information  we  have  before  the  committee,  is 
now  being  gotten  by  the  county  agents. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  bureau  does  and  will  utilize  the  county  agents 
so  far  as  they  are  available  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  made  available,  you  would  not  need 
any  additional  force,  would  you? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes;  certainly  additional  funds  would  be  needed. 
No  class  of  men,  no  matter  how  well  qualified,  can  work  efficiently 
and  economically  on  a  uniform  basis  except  under  proper  instruction 
and  supervision,  and  a  large  increase  in  clerical  force  would  be  re- 
quired to  tabulate  and  summarize  results. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  could  devote  their  services  to 
any  better  advantage  tnan  to  furnish  that  information  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  county  agents  form  a 
channel  of  communication  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  the  individual 
farmers  and  farm  bureaus.  Thej  bring  directly  home  to  the 
farmer  the  results  of  all  the  investigations  which  are  carried  on  by 
trained  specialists  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  ana 
the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  experiment  stations,  where 
many  millions  of  dollars  that  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
appropriate  annually  are  spent. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Is  not  this  your  proposition:  That  the  county 
agent  can  not  discharge  the  duties  of  a  county  agent  and  at  the  same 
time  perform  the  duties  of  a  statistician 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Absolutely.  He  has  his  hands  full  with  some- 
thing else,  he  is  trained  for  something  else,  and  he  is  employed  and 
paid  for  something  else. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  county  agents  on  the 
average  are  paid  twice  as  much  as  your  field  investigators,  and  would 
it  not  stand  to  reason  that  they  would  know  twice  as  much  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily.  Our  field  agents  should 
be  paid  more,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not.  I  think  county  agents 
earn  every  dollar  they  get,  biit  because  some  of  them  earn  larger 
salaries  than  others  does  not  imply  they  know  more — it  indicates 
that  the  farmers  who  agree  to  pay  the  higher  salaries  are  better  busi- 
nevss  men  than  in  some  other  counties. 

The  Chairman.  Your  oflSce  could  compile  the  statistics  if  the 
agents  could  furnish  them.  They  would  devote  their  time  to  it  as 
well  as  these  farmers  who  work  for  nothing.  You  can  not  expect 
the  farmer  to  go  out  and  make  a  general  survey  when  you  have  never 
paid  him  a  cent  and  do  not  intend  to  pay  him,  although  he  may  be 
just  as  intelligent  and  just  as  much  of  an  expert  on  crops.  These 
agents,  with  experience  and  college  education  and  training,  are  nat- 
urally expected  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  general  situation 
than  any  one  man  who  is  confining  his  activity  to  his  own  farm  and 
its  vicinity.  You  can  not  expect  the  farmer  to  run  all  over  the 
county  in  his  automobile  to  inspect  crops  and  make  reports  on  them. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  county  agent  to  get  information. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Probably  it  would  be  possible  to  utilize  all  the 
time  of  the  county  agents,  if  Congress  is  willing  to  direct  that  all 
the  time  of  the  county  agents  shall  be  devoted  to  getting  this  in- 
formation. It  is  impossible  for  them  to  furnish  all  the  data  required 
without  seriously  interfering  with  their  present  duties. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  make  this  statement:  I 
have  been  listening  to  these  hearings  ever  since  they  commenced,  and 
I  have  been  wondering  what  sort  of  a  man  a  county  agent  would 
have  to  be  to  do  everything  and  accomplish  everything  that  would  be 
required  of  him  if  he  were  called  upon  to  do  the  various  duties  con- 
cerning which  different  witnesses  before  this  committee  are  asked 
"  Can  not  the  county  agents  do  that  ?  "  There  has  hardly  been  a  man 
before  this  committee  upon  any  proposition  who  has  not  been  asked 
somewhere  during  his  testimony  "  (Jan  not  the  county  agent  do  this 
and  that  and  the  other?  "    You  would  have  to  increase  his  time  and 
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^ve  him  48  hours  a  day,  instead  of  24,  and  let  him  work  all  the  time, 
in  order  that  he  might  do  all  those  things. 

This  gentleman  here  says  that  a  county  agent  could  become  a 
statistician :  that  a  county  agent  could  make  a  report  of  all  the  crops 
of  the  county.  And  he  could,  provided  he  gave  his  entire  time  to 
that.  I  take  it,  however,  that  a  county  agent  who  goes  out  over  the 
county,  day  in  and  day  out,  is  not  going  out  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting an  estimate  of  a  crop  but  to  do  all  he  can  to  encourage  produc- 
tion, to  get  men  to  farm  better,  to  diversify  their  crops,  and  to  do 
this  and  that  and  the  other;  he  does  not  go  out  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  estimate  of  how  many  sheep  are  raised  on  eveiy  farm  in 
every  township  in  his  coimty.  So  I  take  it  that  if  we  keep  on  and 
put  all  these  duties  on  the  county  agent,  we  had  just  as  well  abolish 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  turn  it  all  over  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true  that  that  question  has  been  asked.  We 
have  been  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  county  agents  could  possibly 
handle  some  of  these  activities.  I  know  what  they  are  doing  in  the 
country,  of  course. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  know  what  they  are  doing  and  I  know  what 
they  are  doing  in  the  counties.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary 
to  put  into  the  record  here  what  the  county  agents  are  doing.  We 
will  get  to  that,  possibly,  before  these  hearings  are  over,  because  we 
get  something  from  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  We  find  that  they  send  three  or  four  employees 
at  the  same  time  into  a  county  that  has  a  county  agent  to  duplicate 
work.  Upon  investigation  we  find  we  have  two  or  three  other  men 
from  some  other  bureau  or  biireaus  traveling  in  the  same  county, 
sometimes  duplicating  the  service.  I  know  of  one  case  where  three 
offered  their  services  on  a  proposition.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  this  duplication  of  work.  We  have  this  machinery,  and 
now  we  are  asked  to  provide  more  machinery.  We  are  told  that  what 
we  have  is  not  sufficient  to  handle  the  simple  proposition  that  the 
farmers  do  without  any  compensation. 

Of  course,  if  thej  are  going  on  as  they  have  gone  in  the  past, 
gathering  information  that  department  has  admitted  is  inadequate, 
we  had  better  discard  the  whole  thing.  If  you  want  to  furnish  real 
information,  then  get  an  expert  on  the  work.  You  do  not  propose  to 
send  out  trained  men.  You  have  not  got  them.  What  you  need  is 
an  expert ;  and  the  county  agent  is  an  expert. 

Mr.  Eastabrook.  We  propose  to  employe  experts,  crop  specialists 
and  field  agents  who  are  also  statisticians.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
estimate  that  comes  under  the  items  we  propose. 

The  Chairman.  Statisticians? 

Mr.  Eastabrook.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Trained  agriculturists;  we  have  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  your  county  agents  trained  agricultur- 
ists? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Of  course  they  are. 

Mr.  Eastabrook.  I  can  not  speak  authoritativelv  of  the  county 
agents.  They  form  no  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  [Estimates.  They 
come  under  the  State's  Relations  Service  and  full  information  con- 
cerning them  can  be  obtained  from  representatives  of  that  service 
when  they  appear  before  this  committee. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  your  bureau  cooperate  with  others  bureaus 
in  the  department? 

Mr.  Eastabrook.  We  do,  so  far  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do.    What  is  your  cooperation? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  We  cooperate  in  this  way :  Our  State  field  agent, 
the  trained,  experienced  man,  who,  before  he  can  get  a  position  at 
all,  must  have  nad  five  years'  practical  experience  in  farming,  who 
also  has  his  agricultural  college  education,  and  who  at  the  present 
time  has  had  three  to  five  years'  practical  experience  in  the  statis- 
tical end  of  crop  reporting,  travels  over  his  State,  and  probably 
one  of  the  first  men  he  goes  to  in  each  county  is  the  county  acent. 
If  the  county  agent  is  at  all  statistically  inclined,  if  he  is  a  good  ob- 
ser\'er,  if  he  really  knows  about  his  crops  as  he  ought  to  know  them, 
our  field  agent  gets  orally  full  information  from  him.  It  is  said  in 
the  States  Kelations  SerA-ice  that  the  county  agent  has  not  the  time 
to  fill  out  written  reports.  Our  agent  gets  them  orally  from  the 
county  agents,  and  in  that  way  visits  them  all  and  gets  the  benefit 
of  their  first-hand  knowledge. 

He  also  obtains  from  the  county  agent  information  as  to  who  are 
the  best-informed  and  most  intelligent  farmers  in  this,  that,  and 
the  other  part  of  the  county.  He  gets  the  names  and  addresses  of 
these  farmers,  and  just  where  they  live,  and  then  he  goes  to  see 
some  of  these  men  and  gets  some  of  them  to  agree  to  report  monthly 
to  him,  so  that  if  he  is  unable  to  get  into  that  county  every  month 
during  his  absence  he  will  have  a  report  showing  what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  crop  production.  In  that  way  we  are  utilizing  the 
county  agents  so  far  as  they  can  be  utilized. 

The  Chairman.  The  countv  agent  travels  about  every  day,  while 
these  men  of  yours  get  arounci  only  once  a  month. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Our  men  get  around,  of  course,  perhaps  once  a 
month  or  once  in  three  months  only  in  a  particular  county ;  but  after 
one  of  those  men  has  been  around  and  then  comes  back  after  a  month 
and  does  that  month  after  month  and  year  after  year,  he  knows 
how  that  crop  ought  to  look  by  the  month  of  June  or  the  month  of 
July  or  the  month  of  August.  He  knows  whether  it  is  better  or 
worse  this  year  than  it  was  last  year  or  the  year  before.  He  becomes 
personally  a  trained  judge  of  crop  conditions;  and  then  he  utilizes 
the  best  men  he  can  find  in  the  coimty  and  takes  their  reports. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  county  agent  goes  all 
over  the  countrj- ;  he  is  on  the  go  everv  day ;  he  gets  into  every  place 
in  the  county  in  covering  his  county  t  Of  course,  the  county  agent 
would  not  drive  over  the  county  without  observing  the  condition  of 
the  crops.  He  could  not  do  it.  That  is  his  whole  interest.  He  is 
the  best  informed  and  the  most  capable  of  passing  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  crops. 

Mr.  RrBET.  I  take  it  that  the  county  agent  is  the  man  who  would 
probably  be  the  very  best  man  in  the  county  to  give  you  a  statement 
along  generalities,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  crops  over  the  county; 
but  that  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  giving  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  how  many  acres  of  corn  and  how  many  acres  of  wheat,  and 
this,  that,  and  the  other  crop,  is  all  over  the  county,  and  its  condition, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  take  it  that  the  county  agent  is  a  very 
valuable  man  to  get  information  from  a  general  standpoint;  but 
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when  it  comes  right  down  to  the  details,  he  could  not  give  that  in- 
formation unless  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then,  how  could  the  Federal  agent  get  it  in  one  day  ? 

'Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  He  does  not  get  it  in  one  day.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  expert  does,  in  many  instances,  get  his  informa- 
tion from  the  county  agent  and  from  him  only  ? 

Mr.  RuBEY.  As  a  rule  he  does  get  information  from  him ;  but  this 
department,  as  I  take  it,  has  four  or  five  of  these  men  in  each  county, 
each  of  whom  gives  an  estimate  of  the  condition  in  his  inmiediate 
neighborhood,  and  then  he  takes  those  statements,  and  the  general 
statement  of  all  those  statements  together,  and  makes  out  his  esti- 
mate of  what  may  be  raised  in  that  county. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  county  agent  could  not 
take  those  reports  that  he  gets  from  those  five  or  six  men  and  make  a 
fairly  respectable  report  to  the  department? 

Mr.  RuBEY.  If  he  was  required  to  make  the  estimate  from  those 
reports,  he  could;  but  in  the  meantime  he  would  be  neglecting  a 
whole  lot  of  things  that  he  ought  to  be  doing. 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  if  the  Federal  agent  takes  the  same  time  that  it  is 
said  it  takes  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  If  you  get  the  amount  asked  for,  how  many  field 
investigators  would  you  have  in  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  that  is  a  part  of  the  details 
of  the  estimate  itself,  and  I  would  very  much  prefer  not  to  take  that 
up  in  my  preliminary  statement,  but  to  do  so  when  I  get  to  it,  item 
by  item,  if  the  committee  will  permit  me  to  proceed.  I  had  said 
that  this  enlarged  program  included  a  very  largely  increased  crop 
reporting  system,  a  greatly  enlarged  live-stock  reporting  system,  and 
an  improved  system  of  foreign  crop  and  live-stock  reporting. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  mention  in  this  connection:  The 
bureau  already  has  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  collection  in 
the  world  of  statistics  relating  to  agriculture.  It  has  a  vast  amount 
of  information  of  great  practical  value  which  is  not  available  to  the 
public  simply  because  the  bureau  has  not  a  few  competent  statistic- 
ally trained  men  to  go  through  that  material,  to  select  out  the  essen- 
tial portions  of  it,  and  to  shift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  present 
the  results  in  readily  understandable  form  to  the  public. 

The  last  subdivision  of  our  program  relates  to  the  more  complete 
summarization,  analysis,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of  agri- 
cultural statistics,  not  only  accurate  and  complete  data  in  tabular 
form,  but  brief  text  summaries  and  full  illustrations  by  means  of 
mapsj  graphs  and  diagrams. 

This  matter  of  presentation  is  highly  important.  Those  statistics 
should  be  illustrated  by  maps  and  diagrams  so  that  the  essential  facts 
will  be  presented  in  striking  form,  and  can  be  readily  understood, 
and  so  that  thev  will  economize  the  time  of  all  those  who  have  occa- 
sion  to  use  them. 

Now,  the  next  question  which  logically  follows  is,  who  will  benefit 
from  the  expanded  and  improved  service  which  the  bureau  proposes 
to  render  with  this  increase? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Moon  is  here  to  make  his  statement.  Will 
you  require  all  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  At  the  progress  I  am  making  it  is  going  to  take 
several  hours. 
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The  Chairman.  It  will  probably  take  all  the  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  is  your  general  statement! 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  My  general  statement  regai-ding  the  essential  rea- 
sons why  the  crop  and  live-stock  reporting  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  ^ould  be  expanded  and  improved  and  why  addi- 
tional funds  should  be  proviaed  by  this  Congress  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  committee  hear  Mr.  Moon  to-morrow? 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  is  Mr.  Moon  to  appear  about  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  interests  of  nursery  stock.    Without  ob- 

{'ection,  it  is  understood  that  we  will  hear  Mr.  Moon  after  Mr.  Esta- 
>rook  completes  his  statement. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Make  it  to-morrow;  then  he  will  not  have  to  wait  all 
the  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  to-morrow,  Mr.  Moon. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Who  will  benefit  from  this  proposed  expanded 
and  improved  service? 

First  of  all  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably 14,000,000  of  them,  14,000,000  adult  male  voters,  and  most  of 
them  taxpayers.  Every  one  of  them  is  interested  in  making  his  i)ri- 
vate  business  of  farming  a  profitable  business,  and  the  inrormation 
which  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  supplies  and  proposes  to  supply 
has  a  direct  bearin/a:  on  his  individual  ousiness.  Those  14,000,OOiO 
farmers  have  a  capital  investment,  as  I  said  before,  worth  over 
$80,000,000,000,  and  their  annual  output  has  a  value  in  excess  of 
$20,000,000,000.  It  will  be  hard  to  pass  any  legislation  which  will 
benefit  a  number  of  men  at  all  comparable  with  the  number  of  farm- 
ers in  these  United  States.  They  will  benefit  from  this  information 
practically  and  financially,  individually  and  collectively,  and. they 
are  entitled  to  this  service  which  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  pro- 
poses to  render. 

Next,  the  farming  organizations  which  are  developing  absolutely 
must  have  this  kind  of  information.  They  will  get  it  either  from  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  or  they  will  attempt  to  get  it  on  their  own 
account,  and  the  moment  that  they  attempt  to  get  it  on  their  own  ac- 
count, it  will  cost  them  and  it  will  cost  the  farmers  ten  times  the  pro- 
posed cost  of  this  improved  service. 

The  Chairman.  Have  these  organizations  of  which  you  speak 
made  any  request  for  this  service? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  National  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus, 
which  was  formed  in  Chicago  last  November,  passed  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending to  Congress  the  principle  that  adequate  appropriations 
should  be  supplied  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  The  Federa- 
tion of  Farm  Bureaus  in  the  State  of  Iowa  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
giving  adequate  support  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  The 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  same 
manner  has  indorsed  this  proposition. 

The  Chahiman.  Our  trouble  has  been  in  explaining  to  the  farmers 
why  we  spend  so  much  money.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  want 
this  appropriation  increased  or  decreased. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  It  is  assumed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  reducing  the 
expenses  of  the  Government,  something  which  ought  to  be  done,  it  is 
R  policy  which  we  all  favor,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  in  doing 
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it  is  assumed  that  you  business  men  on  this  committee  will  use  the 
same  discretion,  the  same  discrimination,  and  the  same  business  sense 
that  you  would  use  in  your  own  private  business  in  bringing  about 
that  reduction.  Now,  if  it  was  your  business  in  which  you  were  try- 
ing to  cut  down  expenses,  or  the  business  of  any  other  member  of  this 
committee,  what  would  you  do?  You  would  cut  out  the  least  profit- 
able portions  of  your  business.  You  would  cut  out  the  portions  of 
the  business  which  were  resulting  in  a  loss,  and  if  there  was  a  pait 
of  your  business  that  was  highly  profitable,  promising  larger  re- 
turns than  any  other  branch  of  it,  you  would  not  hesitate  to  increase 
the  investment  in  that  particular  branch. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  rfebraska.  What  particular  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  you  recommend  cutting  down  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  That  is  for  the  committee  to  determine.  It  would 
be  highly  embarrassing  for  me  to  express  any  opinion.  But  I  think 
the  committee  right  here  just  for  a  moment  might  consider  what 
parts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  most  directly  related  to 
the  business  end  of  farming — ^markets,  crop  estimates,  farm  manage- 
ment. The  remainder  of  the  department  is  doing  splendid  work  in 
connection  with  the  prodiiction  end  of  agriculture  and  regulatory 
work  of  the  department,  but  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  these 
three  bureaus — the  Bureau  of  Markets,  with  its  great  undeveloped 
field,  its  wonderful  opportunity  for  service,  for  serving  the  farmers 
in  a  financial  way ;  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  which  supplies  the 
essential  facts  of  production  and  supply  which  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  must  have  before  it  can  function  properly  and  effectively; 
and  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  which  specializes  on  the  farm 
business  as  a  business  just  as  efficiency  experts  specialize  on  othei 
lines  of  business,  the  branch  of  the  department  which  is  directly  con- 
cerned in  cost  of  production  studies  and  in  the  planning  and  arrang- 
ing of  the  farm  business  on  the  most  profitable  basi^— those  three 
branches  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  directly  concerned 
with  the  business  end  of  farming. 

These  organizations  that  I  have  spoken  of  as  developing  so  rapidly 
in  the  corn-belt  States  are  all  business  organizations.  They  are  not 
social  organizations  at  all.  They  are  organized  for  business,  to  make 
the  business  of  farming  profitable,  and  that  is  why  in  their  first  an- 
nual convention,  when  they  organized,  among  the  first  resolutions 
they  passed  was  one  recommending  the  securing  of  adequate  appro- 
priations for  those  three  branches  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Markets,  Crops  Estimates,  and  Farm  Management.  Now  that  is  not* 
a  direct  answer  to  the  question  the  gentleman  asked,  but  it  throws 
light  on  it. 

So  in  answering  this  other  question,  who  will  benefit  from  this  im- 
proved service?  I  say,  first  of  alt,  the  14,000,000  farmers  of  the 
United  States;  secondly,  their  great  organizations  which  are  de- 
veloping and  just  preparing  to  get  busy.  Next  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  that  there  are  14,000,000  farm- 
ers ?    Are  there  not  only  7,000,000  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  now  about 
7,000,000  farms,  about  7,000,0()0  farm  owners,  and  the  farm  helpers 
number  about  7,000,000  in  addition.    That  was  about  the  proportion 
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of  the  last  census,  six  and  one-third  million  farm  owners  and  six  and 
one^tMrd  million  farm  hands. 

The  Chairman.  You  include  the  farm  hands? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes.  It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
there  are  about  7,000,000  farms  now. 

After  farmers  and  their  organizations  comes  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  which  more  than  $33,000,000  are  expended 
annually.  That  department  in  the  formulation  of  constructive  pro- 
grams and  policies,  in  laying  out  its  work  intelligently,  relies  and 
must  rely  very  largely  upon  the  statistical  data  collected  and  sup- 
plied by  the  iDureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  That  statement  applies  to 
practically  every  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some 
of  them  do  not  realize  it.    Some  do. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  that  with  crop  estimates  a  man  would 
lay  out  his  plans  for  1920.    Is  he  taking  last  year's  estimate? 

Mr/ EsTABROOK.  No:  not  altogether. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  is  the  information  he  gets  before  him? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  By  formulating  constructive  programs  and 
policies  I  mean  this.  I  will  try  to  explain  it.  Do  you  not  suppose 
that  every  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  asks  itself.  What 
is  the  most  useful  line  of  inquiry?  What  should  any  branch  of  the 
department,  what  should  the  whole  department  recommend  and  ad- 
vise the  farmers  to  do  with  respect  to  planting  crops  next  year? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  did  do  that  for  two  years  during  the  war. 
Anything  of  this  sort,  of  course,  requires  the  most  complete  and  com- 
prehensive and  the  most  accurate  statistics  obtainable  with  reference 
to  the  production  and  supply  through  a  period  of  years,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  for  every  competing  country  in  the  world.  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  in  our  project  for  foreijgn  crop  statistics 
the  preparation  of  world  balance  sheets,  bringing  right  down  to  date 
the  requirements,  the  production,  present  and  prospective,  the  prob- 
able surpluses  and  the  deficits,  the  net  balance  tor  the  world,  whether 
it  be  cotton,  wheat,  or  com.  These  organizations,  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  colleges  need  that  informa- 
tion. 

Our  bureau  prepared  such  statements  a  year  ago.  We  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  over  at 
Baltimore  a  year  ago,  and  one  of  the  statements  was  read.  A  num- 
ber of  those  college  presidents,  including  Dean  Davenport,  of  Illinois, 
jumped  up  and  said,  "That  is  the  information  which  the  farmers 
want,  which  the  colleges  want,  and  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  got  it,  get  it  out  and  publish  it."  We  do  not  have  the  money  to 
do  it,  although  we  did  get  out  one  st^iteinent  last  year.  That  kind 
of  information  is  the  correct  basjs  and  the  only  proper  basis  for  con- 
structive programs  and  policies. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Out  in  my  country  now  fatted  calves  bring  only 
10  cents  a  pound.  They  claim  that  they  can  not  sell  any  meats.  Can 
you  give  any  solution  as  to  why  meats  are  going  down  to  10  cents  a 
pound? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  would  not  attempt  to  give  it  offhand,  but,  if  we 
had  the  proper  statistical  data  before  us,  that  would  be  perfectly 
clear. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  is  recently.  I  can  not  understand  why 
fatted  calves  should  go  down  to  10  cents  a  pound,  when  recently  tliey 
have  been  bringing  20  cents. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Without  this  kind  of  data  the  farmers  and  every 
one  interested  in  farming  are  groping  in  the  dark.  You  do  not 
know.    Of  course  you  do  not^    You  have  not  suflScient  information. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  do  not  see  how  the  department  can  get  it;  if 
people  will  not  eat  meat,  the  department  can  not  help  it. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  have  said  that  every  branch  of  the  department 
needs  this  information.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  needs  it  for  its  mar- 
keting program.  It  can  not  turn  a  wheel  without  it.  It  has  to  get 
information  relative  to  marketable  surplus  production  on  farms,  pres- 
ent and  prospective,  from  Crop  Estimates. 

The  States  Relations  Service,  connecting  up  with  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  the  county  agents,  needs  this  information  for 
the  proper  organization  and  program  of  work  of  the  county  agents. 

Plant  Industry  needs  it  with  respect  to  different  varieties,  farm 
practices,  rotations,  the  methods  which  are  followed  in  different 
States  with  respect  to  preparation  of  soil,  planting,  cultivation,  and 
harvesting  of  different  crops  and  especially  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ence and  the  kinds  and  locations  of  plant  diseases  and  the  extent  of 
damage.  So  also  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  with  respect  to 
the  kind  and  the  location  and  the  extent  of  damage  of  different  insect 
pests. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  needs  this  information,  every  item 
of  it,  which  I  mention  in  our  program  for  live-stock  reporting. 
They  are  groping  in  the  dark  unless  they  have  it  and  it  is  simply 
unavailable  anywhere  in  the  world  to-day.  We  will  get  some  in- 
formation out  of  the  next  census,  but  it  will  cover  only  a  part  of  the 
ground.  They  especially  need  accurate  information  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  on  farms,  by  age  and  sex 
classifications,  the  number  of  purebreds,  the  monthly  changes  in 
number,  births,  deaths,  sales,  and  farm  slaughters,  and  the  entire 
feed  situation,  number  of  animals  on  feed;  and  forecasts  of  pro- 
duction, especially  swine  and  sheep ;  as  well  as  full  statistics  of  dairy 
and  poultry  production. 

The  State  colleges  of  agriculture,  the  experiment  stations,  the 
extension  services,  and  the  county  agents  all  need  information  of  the 
same  kind  and  for  the  same  reason,  only  they  need  it  more  than 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  needs  it.  Without  that  in- 
formation they  can  not  function  properly,  effectively,  and  economi- 
cally. They  are  groping  in  the  dark  without  it,  and  they  have  no 
means  of  getting  it  on  their  own  account  because  if  they  got  it  it 
would  be  only  fragmentary.  It  would  relate  only  to  certain  States, 
and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  limited  to  a  particular 
State.  The  Bureau  oi  Crop  Estimates  is  the  only  organization  that 
can  get  it  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 

State  departments  of  agriculture  need  more  or  less  of  this  informa- 
tion, especialh^on  a  coimty  basis,  in  their  regulatory  work. 

Transportation  companies  need  full  and  timely  forecasts  and  esti- 
mates of  marketable  surplus  production  on  farms  by  counties  in 
order  to  estimate  the  cars  required. 

Boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  which  deal  in  agricul- 
tural products  need  accurate,  disinterested,  and  authoritative  crop 
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statistics  so  that  the  price  adjustments  and  price  movements  shall 
be  responsive  to  the  facts  of  production  and  supply  rather  than  to 
the  conflicting  claims  of  interested  speculators. 

Buyers,  distributors,  and  handlers  of  farm  products  all  need  this 
information,  and  just  to  the  extent  that  the  information  is  accurate 
and  dependable,  the  risk  involved  in  buying  farm  crops  and  carry- 
ing them  in  storage  is  reduced,  and  just  to  that  extent  in  competition 
with  each  other  they  can  afford  to  pay  better  prices  to  the  producers. 

Banks  and  other  financial  institutions  need  this  information  in 
order  that  they  may  supply  the  necessary  funds  to  finance  crop 
production  and  marketing.  That  is  a  big  item  in  agriculture.  Few 
people  realize  that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
running,  into  millions,  have  to  be  supplied  to  carry  farmers  to  pro- 
duce and  to  handle  crops  when  they  are  harvested  and  ready  for 
market. 

Insurance  companies  are  beginning  to  call  for  this  information. 
Why?  Because  there  is  a  great  wioe  and  undeveloped  field  of  in- 
surance for  crops  and  live  stock.  It  is  a  field  that  they  are  con- 
sidering entering  and  developing  more  widely  than  in  the  past,  and 
unless  they  have  dependable  information  it  means  that  their  rates 
of  insurance  must  be  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  unknown  element 
of  risk.  Just  to  the  extent  that  the  information  is  supplied  them  and 
is  dependable,  they  can  reduce  those  rates. 

Manufacturers  need  this  information  in  order  that  they  may  buy 
the  necessary  raw  materials  and  convert  them  into  manufactured 
commodities,  farm  implements,  equipment,  and  supplies  months  in 
advance  of  the  time  they  will  be  needed,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  know  the  counties  of  surplus  production  in  which  these  com- 
modities must  be  distributed. 

And  so  also  merchants,  jobbers,  and  retailers  need  the  informa- 
tion for  the  same  purpose,  that  is,  information  upon  which  to  base 
their  advertising  and  selling  and  distributing  campaigns,  so  that 
their  wares  may  be  available  when  and  where  needed.  And  just  to 
the  extent  that  that  crop  information  is  dependable  and  is  localized 
by  counties,  so  that  they  can  avoid  sending  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts into  counties  of  deficient  production  and  low  purchasing  power, 
they  avoid  losses,  and  by  avoiding  losses  their  costs  are  reduced,  and 
they  can  afford  to  reduce  the  selling  price,  and  in  the  aggregate 
that  amounts  to  considerable.  It  means  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
American  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  speaking  of  advance  information, 
when  you  speak  of  manufacturers  estimatmg  in  advance? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  am  simply  enumerating  the  classes  of  people 
who  will  be  benefited  by  having  this  improved  service.  The  manu- 
facturers have  to  estimate  these  things  months  in  advance,  in  order 
that  they  can  secure  raw  material,  get  it  to  the  factories  and  con- 
vert it  into  commodities  which  they  have  to  sell  to  the  farmers,  and 
get  it  back  and  distributed  by  the  time  the  farmers  need  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  estimate  in  advance? 

Mr.  Eastabrook.  Yes,  by  counties.  We  propose  to  map  monthly 
the  regions  of  surplus  and  deficient  production.  It  is  information 
that  will  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  as  well  as  to  the  farmers.     They  are  now 
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spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  attempts  to  obtain  that 
information  through  their  salesmen  and  other  sources. 

The  Chairman.  What  information  could  you  give  a  manufac- 
turer as  to  next  year's  crops?  He  is  manufacturing  now  for  next 
year. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  He  would  not  get  much  now,  because  now  it  is 
not  available.  But  I  included  in  our  crop  production  program  this 
item  of  information,  the  farmers'  intention  to  plant  in  advance  of 
the  planting  season. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposition,  then,  is  to  interview  the  farm- 
ers and  find  out  what  they  are  going  to  plant? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  obtain  from  this  estimate  of  215,000  farmers 
that  we  now  have  on  the  list — and  we  will  have  more  if  our  facilities 
are  expanded — we  will  obtain  from  them  just  as  was  obtained  in 
1917  and  again  in  1918  a  report  from  them  as  to  what  they  intend 
to  plant.  They  make  up  their  minds  definitely  in  advance  of  the 
planting  season.  Thev  know  precisely  what  they  are  going  to  plant. 
And  those  reports  will  be  obtained  and  published  perhaps  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March  of  each  vear.  With  that  before  us  we  have  real, 
definite  information  on  wKat  the  prospective  plantings  are  going  to 
be,  and  the  only  object  of  obtaining  that  information  is  this,  to  ascer- 
tain before  Uie  crops  go  in  whether  or  not  the  acreage  to  be  planted 
is  likely  to  be  too  large  or  too  small  and  thereby  to  avoid  possible 
overproduction  with  its  ruinously  low  prices  or  possible  imderpro- 
duction,  which  is  almost  equally  unsatisfactor}\  Both  are  unprofit- 
able, and  both  are  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Where  can  you  find  a  man  that  will  know  be- 
forehand what  he  is  going  to  plant  next  spring? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Nearly  every  farmer  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  He  can  not  tell  where  he  is  going  to  get  seed 
potatoes. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That  is  contrary  to  my  experience. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  say  that  they  do  not  know 
what  they  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK,  I  beg  to  differ  from  that.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  I 
know  now  exactly  what  will  be  planted  on  my  farms  the  coming  crop 
year. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  think  I  know  in  my  own  section. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That  possibly  may  be  true  of  some  few  sections. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  farmers  in  this  country 
know  if  they  are  going  to  get  all  the  fertilizer  they  want  next  spring? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  can  they  tell  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Because  crops  will  be  planted  whether  fertilizers 
are  obtainable  or  not. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  will  not  have  a  big  crop,  will  they? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  That  is  true,  but  so  long  as  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  crops  have  been  planted.  I  do  not  know  of  a  year  when 
they  did  not  plant,  nor  do  you,  either,  do  you?  I  have  a  farm,  and 
I  know  exactly  on  every  acre  what  is  going  in,  and  so  does  nearly 
every  other  farmer  I  have  talked  with.  As  I  say,  in  1917  and  1918, 
while  we  were  in  this  gi-eat  World  War,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
winning  of  the  war  depended  upon  the  food  production,  and  that 
was  a  most  important  factor,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  wanted 
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definite  information  and  the  Bureau  of  Crop  E^imates  obtained  it 
months  before  the  crops  went  into  the  ground.  It  was  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Cabinet,  the  Secretary  and  the  administrative  of- 
ficials. Those  reports  were  reassuring.  They  showed  very  clearly 
that  the  farmers  proposed  to  increase  the  acreage  in  food  crops  and 
they  did,  they  increased  it  in  1917  and  1918  to  something  liKe  32,- 
000,000  acres  more  than  had  ever  been  planted  in  food  crops  before. 
And  those  preliminary  estimates  of  farmers'  intention  to  plant  be- 
fore the  season  began  checked  out  to  within  1,  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
final  estimates,  demonstrating  conclusively  that  farmers  do  know 
before  planting  exactly  what  they  will  plant  if  weather  conditions 
permit. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  take  last  year's  winter- wheat  crop,  they  were 
guaranteed  $2.26  for  wheat.  It  is  estimated  to-day  that  they  are 
12,000,000  acres  short,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  do  you  estimate  it  that  short;  what  are 
the  reasons? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Because  of  the  evidence  that  was  submitted  to 
us  b^  the  American  farmers.  That  is  why  we  estimate  that  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  did  they  say  they  did  not  plant  it  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Many  reasons  were  assigned,  a  great  many  rea- 
sons, but  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  was  based 
on  the  evidence  before  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  And  you  estimated  that  there  would  be  12,- 
000,000  acres  less. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figures.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  December  crop  report.  It  is  very  much  less.  Just 
recalling  from  memory  only,  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  for  the 
1919  crop  was  around  50,000,000.  I  am  speaking  from  memory 
only ;  the  estimate  for  last  month  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  is  around 
88.000,000  acres.  There  is  a  reduction  of  about  12,000,000  acres,  as 
you  say.  That  is  not  wholly  unaccounted  for.  The  farmers  have 
good  reasons. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  main  reason  is  that  they  could  not  get 
it  in. 

Mr.  lisTABROOK.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  main  reason  is  that  they  did  not  have  the  guaran- 
tee, I  think. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  EsTABHOOK.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  resume  the  thread  of 
my  argument,  I  will  continue  to  point  out  other  classes  of  people 
wno  are  interested  in  these  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contend  that  this  increase  of  crops  was 
due  to  the  reports  that  you  furnished? 

Mr.    EsTABROOK.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spoken  of  the  reports  in  1917  and  of 
the  large  increase.  Did  the  report  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
increase  of  crops? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No ;  I  can  not  say  that  it  did.  There  were  many 
contributing  causes  to  the  increase  m  crops.  It  was  largely  due  to 
the  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  farmers. 
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The  Chairman.  Practically  every  farmer  was  appealed  to  to  plant 
and  do  his  best. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes;  and  he  responded. 

The  Chairman.  The  preliminary  report  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  did  it? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Absolutely  not;  but  it  did  this:  It  was  highly  im- 
portant that  the  Government,  which  was  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  which  was  responsible  for  the  lives  of  those  young  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  went  across  the  water,  should  know  what  uie  food 
supply  of  the  United  States  was.  It  was  of  paramount  importance 
for  the  winning  of  the  war,  for  the  preservation  of  our  form  of  ^v- 
ernment,  and  of  human  liberty,  and  for  the  protection  of  our  lives 
and  property  that  the  food  supply  should  be  ample,  and  it  was  vitally 
important  that  the  Government  should  have  definite  information 
regarding  present  and  future  food  supplv.  This  was  the  kind  of 
information  which  the  (Tovernment  triecl  to  ^t,  and  they  got  it 
through  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  Now,  it  turned  out  that  the 
information  was  reassuring.  Suppose  that  those  reports  had  indi- 
cated that  a  decrease  in  food-crop  acreage  was  impending?  Would 
not  that  information  have  been  of  tremendous  value  ?  Would  it  not 
have  been  necessary  then  for  the  Government  and  all  State  agencies 
to  have  redoubled  "their  efforts  to  insure  ample  production  ?  1  men- 
tion that  because  it  is  the  probable  course  of  agriculture  in  the  future, 
an  intelligent  preparation  and  following  out  of  sj'stematic  programs 
of  production  to  maintain  a  proper  relation  between  production,  or 
supply,  and  consumption  requirements,  or  demand. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  an  invoice  and  told  them  how  much 
they  had  in  the  country?  That  is  outside  of  what  you  are  contem- 
plating in  the  future,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ESTABROOK.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  take  an  invoice;  we  estimated 
the  farmers'  intention  to  plant,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  propose 
to  do  in  future. 

The  Chairman.  Crop  estimates  and  invoices  are  two  differ^it 
things? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That  was  a  crop  estimate,  an  estimate  of  pros- 
pective acreage. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  estimating  as  to  the  future  in  telling 
them  what  they  had  in  the  bins,  was  it? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  what  they  were  interested  in  at  the 
time  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No,  sir;  this  was  in  the  way  of  estimating  an  in- 
tention to  plant,  purely  a  j)sychological  deduction.  The  acreage  had 
not  even  been  planted.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  record.  It  existed 
only  in  the  minds  of  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  impressed  and  urged  to  plant? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  guaranteed  tiie  price. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  price  guaranteed  or  cut? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  If  I  may  proceed  again  with  my  argument  to 
show  who  will  benefit  from  the  improved  service:  Seedmen  are  in- 
terested, buyei-s  of  seed  especially  are  interested,  in  knowing  the  pro- 
duction of  seed  and  the  supply,  the  probable  relative  supply  ana  the 
probable  prices. 
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Nurserymen  in  the  same  way  are  interested,  and  buyers  of  nursery 
stock  are  interested  in  having  definite  information  with  respect  to 
the  essential  facts  of  the  production  of  those  crops,  and  they  are 
large  crops.    They  rim  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Ai^DEESON.  Are  you  seriously  contending  that  many  farmers 
in  the  United  States  look  over  your  estimates  before  they  determine 
what  their  year's  rotation  is  gomg  to  be  t 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No,  sir;  on  the  present  basis  the  number  would 
be  relatively  small.  We  know  that  many  farmers  do  that  now ;  in- 
telligent farmers  study  the  crop  reports  carefully,  and  idl  farmers 
would  profit  financially  by  paying  more  attention  to  the  (Government 
crop  reports.  The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
colleges  of  agriculture,  the  State  experiment  stations,  and  the 
county  agents  are  the  organized  agencies  that  reach  out  and  cany 
the  information  to  the  farmers.  The  press  of  the  United  States  is 
cairying  this  information.  The  statistics  which  you  see  in  local 
papers  and  in  various  magazines  are  in  99  per  cent  of  the  cases  the 
figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  They  do  not  bear  the  tag 
of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  but  that  is  where  most  of  them 
originate. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  They  get  the  benefit  of  your  work? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  They  get  the  benefit  or  our  work,  and  that  is  how 
it  reaches  these  farmers.  There  are  imquestionably  many  farmers  in 
the  United  States  who  have  never  heard  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, who  have  never  seen  a  monthly  crop  report,  and  it  is  partly 
because  the  printing  fund  is  so  low  and  inadequate  that  we  can  not 
even  send  it  free  to  those  who  apply  for  it  We  send  it  only  to  our 
crop  reporters,  who  are  rendering  a  service  of  great  value  and  worth 
large  simis  of  money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  question  that,  if  you  could  send  it  free 
to  the  people,  you  would  send  out  many  more  of  them  than  you  now 
have,  fdj  observation  has  been  that  it  is  a  whole  lot  easier  to  give 
people  something  for  nothing  than  to  give  them  something  they  have 
to  pay  for. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That  is  true.  Now,  in  15  out  of  the  48  States 
in  which  we  are  cooperating  we  publish  more  detailed  figures  than 
we  can  in  the  Monthly  Crop  Reporter,  and  that  reaches  aU  the  local 
papers  in  the  l^te  and  obtains  a  very  wide  dissemination.  But 
my  contention  is  this:  That  the  farm  organizations  are  going  to 
make  use  of  this  information  in  the  future  as  they  have  never  made 
use  of  it  in  the  past,  and  that  they  are  going  to  give  the  cue  to  the 
farmer  members  as  to  what  is  the  wise  thing  to  do  in  the  future 
wiUi  respect  to  increasing  or  decreasing  their  acreages  or^  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  number  of  live  stock.  That  is  how  it  is  going  to 
work. 

Mr,  Anderson.  If  they  do  that,  if  some  of  the  legislation  now  pro- 
posed is  passed,  they  will  all  be  in  jail. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Going  back  to  your  estimate  of  spring  wheat 
and  winter  wheat  crop.  If  your  estmiate  of  the  spring-wheat  crop 
had  been  correct,  the  Government  would  have  lost  a  billion  dollars 
that  thev  appropriated  to  help  out  the  farmers,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  E8TABB00K.  No  one  contends  that  an  estimate  as  early  as 
that  in  the  season  would  be  true.  I  never  heard  anybody  contend 
that  they  were  correct,  except  for  the  time  when  they  were  pre- 
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pared.  They  were  absolutely  correct  then,  but  the  future  course  of 
a  crop  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  weather,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  neither  control  nor  forecast  the 
weather  in  advance  of  narvest. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  we  are  appropriating  money  for  such  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  At  the  time  it  was  made  it  was  the  best  estimate 
that  could  be  made.  We  do  not  claim  it  was  a  correct  estimate, 
except  for  the  date  on  which  it  was  made,  but  the  farmers  thought 
that  was  the  condition  of  their  crop  at  that  time  and  they  so  re- 
ported. Now.  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  is  not  responsible  for 
the  weather  tnat  comes  aftei-wards. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  what  happened  this  last  year? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Absolutely.  While  we  are  on  that  q^uestion,  will 
you  permit  me  to  say  that  we  now  have  for  the  first  time  a  pretty 
accurate  check  on  the  wheat  estimates  of  the  bureau  from  the  United 
States  Grain  Corporation,  since  it  has  had  charge  of  the  buying  and 
distribution  of  the  grain  crop  of  the  United  States.  For  the  first 
time  the  bureau  has  a  check  on  its  estimates  of  wheat  production. 
In  1918,  at  the  close  of  1918,  Mr.  Barnes  or  Mr.  Hoover  made  the 
statement  that  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  had  overestimated  the 
wheat  crop.  Now  it  happens  that  the  Grain  Corporation  gives  out 
weekly  reports  of  receipts  at  all  mills  and  elevators  of  a  certain 
capacity,  and  keeps  tab  on  all  the  wheat.  At  the  close  of  the  1918 
season,  taking  the  total  receipts  as  reported  by  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion, and  adding  to  it  the  80,000,000  or  90,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
that  must  have  been  used  to  plant  the  following  crop,  and  adding  to 
that  the  2  per  cent  that  is  normally  fed  to  poultry  and  live  stock — the 
damaged  and  inferior  grain-^-and  making  a  fair  allowance  for  the 
wheat  that  is  ground  in  local  country  mim  of  small  capacity,  which 
were  not  required  to  report  to  the  Grrain  Corporation,  the  published 
estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  came  within  2  per  cent, 
less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  1918  wheat  crop  thus  accounted  for, 
and  that  was  nine  years  after  the  last  census  was  taken,  when  the 
difficulties  involved  in  estimating  acreage  correctly  were  greatly 
increased. 

Picking  up  the  thread  of  my  argument  again,  I  have  said  that 
the  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  and  the  buyers  of  seed  and  nursery 
stock  are  interested  in  this  information.  It  means  dollars  and  cents 
to  them. 

Chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade  and  local  committees 
of  various  kinds  are  constantly  calling  for  estimates  as  to  crop  and 
live-stock  production  of  all  kinds,  in  order  that  they  may  advertise 
the  agricultural  resources  and  advantages  of  their  communities,  and 
this  is  a  laudable  ambition  on  their  part,  because  it  stimulates  local 
pride  and  local  enterprise.  The  other  side  of  this  phase  is  that  pros- 
pective investors  and  settlers  would  be  benefited  by  such  information, 
authentic  and  authoritative,  disinterested  and  complete,  with  respect 
to  crop  and  live-stock  production  of  countries  in  which  they  are  be- 
coming interested.  Such  information  would  save  investors  and  set- 
tlers millions  of  dollars  annually  if  they  had  disinterested  informa- 
tion emanating  from  the  Government  as  a  check  upon  the  rather 
lurid  statements  of  unscrupulous  promoters  of  various  kinds. 
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Another  important  class  of  people  interested  in  complete  and  de- 
pendable crop  and  live-stock  production  statistics  are  teachers,  econo- 
mists, publicists,  students,  and  writers,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  public 
interest  that  these  men  shall  have  such  data  as  a  basis  for  right 
thinUng  and  correct*  conclusions. 

ConSumei*s — and  that  takes  in  everybody — are  or  should  be  inter- 
e^d  in  the  crop  estimates  because  they  are  an  index  of  present  and 
future  supply,  and  of  farm  prices.  Farm  prices  are  of  interest  to 
consumers  in  comparison  with  the  prices  which  they  have  to  pay,  and 
it  is  the  gap  between  those  two  prices  which  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
will  be  supposed  to  bridge  as  time  goes  by. 

Legislators — and  that  includes  you  gentlemen  in  Congress,  and  in 
the  State  legislatures — have  need  of  definite  and  dependable  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  essential  facts  of  crop  and  live-stock  pro- 
duction. I  have  no  doubt  that  every  member  on  this  committee  at 
times  has  occasion  to  use  crop  and  live-stock  statistics,  and  they  need 
them  as  the  basis  of  wise  legislation.  Otherwise  you  are  groping  in 
the  dark. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  Federal  and  State  departments  need 
the  most  complete,  the  most  dependable,  and  the  most  unbiased,  and 
authoritative  information  with  respect  to  the  essential  facts  of  crop 
and  live  stock  production.  The  Government  needs  accurate  data 
for  this  greatest  of  all  industries,  needs  it  in  time  of  peace  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  all  the  people,  and  needs  it  es- 
pecially in  time  of  war  to  insure  victory. 

Now,  I  have  attempted  to  point  out  the  fundamental  and  para- 
mount importance  of  agriculture.  The  primary  object  of  all  Federal 
and  State  agencies  and  of  all  farmers  is  to  make  the  business  of 
farming  profitable.  I  have  referred  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
farmers'  organizations.  I  have  shown  the  vital  connection  of  the 
price-determining  factor,  relative  supply,  on  the  business  end  of 
farming,  as  determining  whether  or  not  it  is  a  profitable  business. 
I  have  outlined  in  a  very  brief  way  the  enlarged  program  of  the 
bureau  for  supplying  the  kinds  of  information  that  are  needed,  the 
information  which  is  not  now  available,  and  I  have  attempted  to 
enumerate  the  different  claases  of  business  interests  that  need  this 
information. 

Now,  another  question  that  the  committee  will  probablv  be  in- 
terested in  is,  why  can  not  this  enlarged  and  this  improved  service 
be  rendered  with  the  present  appropriation?  The  most  direct  an- 
swer to  that  is  that  in  trying  to  meet  the  increased  demands  upon 
the  bureau  in  the  last  few  years,  demands  which  had  doubled  and 
trebled  and  quadrupled  before  the  World  War  broke  out,  which  were 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  war,  and  which  have  continued  to  increase 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  bureau  has  expanded  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  resources.  It  has  added  first  one  crop  and  then  an- 
other, one  item  of  information  and  then  another,  to  its  regular  pro- 
gram. It  has  loaded  up  its  field  agents  until  they  have  had  to  work 
nights  and  Sundays  and  holidays  in  their  attempts  to  supply  the 
iniormation  callea  for,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  to  the  administra- 
tive staff  that  this  service  can  not  be  continued  until  June  30th  next 
on  the  present  appropriation.  We  shall  absolutely  have  to  cut  out 
certain  kinds  of  work.    Right  now  returns  for  certain  investigations 
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are  'accumulating  in  the  bureau,  for  want  of  sufficient  clerical  force 
to  tabulate  and  summarize  them.  So  it  is  absolutely  apparent  that 
tbere  can  be  no  further  increase  without  additional  funds. 

In  its  attemf)ts  to  take  care  of  this  .growth  in  the  work  without 
corresponding  increases  in  its  appropriation,'  the  bureau  has  d»- 
yelo^d'what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  highly  efficient  orguuzaticMi 
in  the  entire  federal  service.  If  there  are  any  more  efficient,  we  do 
iiot  knoW  it.  It  has  developed  the  best  system  of  crop  estimating  in 
the  wQ^rld.  It  has  taken  50  years  or  more  to  do  it.  Specialists  have 
come  ftom  the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  all  the  great  governments  of 
the  world,  to  study  the  organization  and  system  of  the  Bureau  of 
"Crop  SstimateSj  and  they  nave  all  said  that  there  is  nothing  com- 
parable with  it  m  the  world;  and  yet  notwithstanding  this  splendid 
organization  and  service  which  has  been  developed,  there  are  impor- 
tant kinds  of  information  which  the  bureau  simply  can  not  supply 
with  its  limited  resources,  information  that  is  fundamentally  impor- 
tant to  agriculture,  information  with  respect  to  live  stock,  county 
data,  mai^etablq  surpluses,  foreign  crop  and  live-stock  information, 
land  better' jiiethods  of  summarizing  and  publishing  data  that  are  col- 
lected: To  ^t)^iy  this  information,  having  already  exceeded  our 
■resources,'  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  additional  funds. 

'Ilie  committed  may  lie  interested  in  asking  this  question,  Why,  if 
this  ^Hlai-^p'ij  pfogrnm  and  if  this  improved  service  is  so  valuable  to 
the  Americah  rariliftrs  and  business  men,  why  has  it  not  been  submit- 
ted to  .Congress  before?  There  are  good  reasons  and  conclusive  for 
that.  The'biir^aii  was  reorganized  m  1914,  a  reorganization  made 
jieceSsBtry-  by  the  f get  that  it  had  fallen  into  a  rut.  Rs  personnel  was 
demoralized,  tt  was'  di^TJganizing  and  disintegrating.  It  was  not 
rehdefing  thfe  sctvI^  the'  country  was  entitled  to  for  the  amount  of 
inoney  tnkt  %a^  bein^  feSpetitfed.  It  was  the  subject  of  a  great  deal 
of  adS-erse  crificistn;  It  wasf^lling  into  disrepute,  and  tnere  were 
ugly  riimbrs  cortCierriin^  it.'  By" far  the  most  important  innovation 
in  the  teorganizsltton  of' 1914.  was  the  appointment  of  trained  field 
agents,  a  man  in  eabh  State  Or  each  group  of  small  States,  a  man  of 
m  least  five  yearS'  practical  eiperiSnce  In  farming,  with  an  agricul- 
tural ediication,  Who  Would' deVote  his  entire  time  to  collecting  and 
accumulating  the  .statistics  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  traveling  over 
the  State  monthlj  apd, personally  insptecting  and  judging  crops,  per- 
sonally iptel^ewine  the  bebt  irtTOtmed  men  in  each  community,  and 
bUildinguri  lists  of^ledfced  crop  reporters,  the  best  informed  men  in 
paeh  conimniiity,  t(nd  obtaining  th'C  riecessary  cooperation  of  State 
nffinittin:  ... 

lators  report  a  situation,  do 
ituation  is  in  the  county  or 
spect  to  matters  which  are 

Is  of  reporters,  Mr,  Ander- 
rhe  county  reporter  reports 
he  result  of  his  observation. 
We  try  to  get  men  who  get 
business  occasionally, 
r  immediate  nei^borhood ; 
knowledge,  the  farms  that 
*.hey  see  from  week  to  week. 
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Then  we  have  a  very  large  list  of  individual  farm  reporters,  men 
who  report  simply  what  is  on  their  own  farms.  That  is  as  exact  as 
any  census  can  be;  more  exact,  in  fact.  They  report  so  many  horses, 
and  the  changes  in  number  that  take  place,  so  many  cows,  so  many 
swine  or  sheep,  so  many  acres  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  crop  on 
their  own  individual  farms.  And  these  crop  estimates  are  a  combina- 
tion of  every  possible  source  of  information  that  is  available. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  that  I  can  not 
see  how  any  compilation  of  jesses  of  men  who  make  statements  as 
to  the  condition  of  crops  woiud  be  very  valuable  unless  it  was  backed 
up  by  sufficient  number  of  cases  representing  actual  conditions,  actual 
facts  to  give  a  basis. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That  is  absolutely  true,  and  that  is  the  principle 
we  follow  with  respect  to  each  of  these  crops.  It  can  be  determined 
mathematically,  for  instance,  just  how  many  reports  are  required, 
how  many  individual  reports  are  required  to  cive  a  certain  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  we  try  to  have  an  ample  number  to  give  us  that  sta- 
tistical average. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  said  a  number  of  farmers  report.  To 
whom  do  they  report? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  We.  have  various  classes.  Some  of  those  classes 
report  direct  to  the  field  agent  in  each  State  and  some  directly  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Some  report  to  you? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  you  have  a  township  reporter? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  The  township  reporters,  and  the  coimty  reporters, 
and  manv  of  Uiese  special  reporters  report  direct  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  any  State  reporters  that  cover  the 
whole  State? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  We  have  only  the  trjdned  field  agents.  The 
trained  field  agent  in  each  State  has  all  the  way  from  500  to  5,000 
men  in  his  State  reporting  directly  to  him. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Directly  to  him? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Yes;  and  he  applies  to  the  reports  as  they  come 
in  his  own  personal  observations  and  trained  jud^ent;  he  in- 
terprets them  by  the  personal  knowledge  that  he  has  picked  up  in  his 
travel  and  interviews  with  the  best  informed  men,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  he  summarzies  all  these  reports  and  sends  to  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  the  average  of  the  rejwrts  that  come  to  him,  his  per- 
sonal judgment,  and  brief  comments  in  explanation  of  the  numerical 
estimates.  These  reports  of  field  agents  and  crop  specialists  are  in 
addition  to  the  many  thousands  of  reports  received  at  the  Washing- 
ton office  directly  from  various  large  classes  of  reporters,  such  as  the 
county,  township,  and  special  reporters. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  At  Washington  you  sort  them  out  so'  that  they 
do  not  conflict?  • 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Only  the  results  of  the  States'  figures  come  to  us 
from  the  field  agent.  He  retains  individual  reports  there.  The  re- 
ports of  each  class  of  reporter  received  at  Washington  are  tabulated 
and  summarized  separately  and  each  is  used  as  a  check  on  the  others. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  said  that  some  farmers  report  directly  to 
Washington. 


n    .  I  . 
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Mr.  EsTABRooK.  We  have  all  the  county  reporters — about  3,000 — 
and  all  the  township  reporters — about  33,000 — and  many  special  lists 
of  reporters  reporting  directly  to  Washington.  rfo\v,  each  class  of 
infoiTOation  is  tabulated  separately  and  independently.  Each  is 
used  as  a  check  on  all  the  others,  so  that  we  are  never  dependent  on 
any  one  source  of  information. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  know  a  man  in  my  home  town  who  will  take  the 
testimony  of  50  or  100  farmers  before  he  sends  in  a  report.  He  is  a 
very  conscientious  fellow.  He  used  to  be,  and  I  think  he  still  is, 
doing  some  work  of  that  sort.  I  have  checked  up  his  reports  and 
found  them  more  than  fairly  accurate.  ^  They  are  good.  But  he 
takes  pains  to  ask  men  in  this  and  that  portion  of  the  county.  He 
is  the  county  reporter  of  my  county. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  That  is  frequently  done.  Among  the  crop  re- 
portei*s  are  many  county  agents.  Wherever  they  are  willing  we  are 
glad  to  utilize  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  pay  them? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  pay  any  of  the  township  reporters? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  None. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  only  men  that  you  have  to  pay  are  the  field 
agents? 

Mr.  Lee.  They  have  the  franking  privilege  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That,  of  course,  relates  only  to  postage  on  official 
correspondence. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  do  not  pay  anything  to.  anybody  but  the  field 
agents  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  No;  and  the  franking  privilege  is  simply  for 
sending  reports  to  us. 

I  was  trying  to  explain  why  this  enlarged  program  had  never 
been  presented  to  Congress  before.  I  said  that  the  bureau  was 
reorganized,  that  we  employed  these  new  field  agents  in  1914,  and 
that  they  had  certain  qualifications.  Now,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  competent,  how  well  qualified,  how  well  educated  a 
man  is  when  he  enters  the  crop-reportmg  service,  he  is  of  very  little 
Value  to  the  service  until  his  judgment  has  been  developed,  until 
he  has  made  all  the  necessary  connections,  until  he  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  best-informed  men  in  each  community,  and  until 
he  has  visited  each  county  month  after  month  and  year  after  yeai 
so  that  he  knows  conditions  on  a  comparable  basis.  No  man  can 
enter  a  state  for  the  first  time  and  form  a  very  intelligent  judgment 
of  crops  on  a  comparable  basis.  It  takes  years  to  do  that.  It  took 
three  or  four  years  for  this  corps  of  field  agents  to  be  trained,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  crop-estimating  s^tem.  and  to  over- 
come the  prejudice  that  existed  at  that  time.  They  have  succeeded 
in  doing  it.  It  was  not  until  after  we  had  gotten  into  the  war  that 
the  field  agents  were  really  developed  into  live^  useful  men. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  was  new  to  the  service.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  jdb  for  administrative  reasons.  He  never  asked  for  it,  and 
the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  service  was  devoted  to  stuaying 
the  system  that  has  grown  up  and  developed  through  half  a  century 
of  experience,  to  studying  the  organization  and  ^ts  personnel,  to 
improving  the  organization,  tightening  up  and  improving  here  and 
there,  to  building  up  a  morale,  and  esprit  de  corps^  to  inspire  these 
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men  with  the  idea  of  practical  service  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  result  is  that  instead  of  having  a  bureau  which  is 
in  disrepute,  as  it  was  six  years  ago,  the  bureau  now  commands  the 
respect  of  farmers  and  business  men  t^oughout  the  United  States. 
It  now  has  friends  in  every  State  and  in  every  county.  The  entire 
press  has  changed  its  attitude.  It  is  no  longer  full  of  unjust  criti- 
cisms, and  the  entire  press  is  at  the  service  of  the  department  in  pub- 
lishing these  crop  reports  and  disseminating  them  to  the  public. 

It  would  have  been  manifestly  unwise  and  tmeconomical  to  have 
formulated  such  a  program  for  the  expansion  of  the  service  and 
presented  it  to  Congress  until  the  necessary  chan^  had  been  ef- 
fected in  the  organization,  or  until  the  administrative  staff  had  by 
actual  experience  found  the  limit  of  efficiengv.  And  they  found  that 
by  adding  to  the  load  which  was  carried  \>y  the  employes  of  the 
bureau  until  the  breaking  point  was  reached,  so  that  we  know  abso- 
lutely what  the  bureau  can  do  and  what  it  can  not  do.  And  that  is 
why  this  program  is  submitted  now,  because  we  have  reached  that 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  organization. 

Whv  should  this  expansion  be  made  now?  Why  should  it  not 
be  deferred  until  some  future  time?  There  are  many  reasons,  and 
some  of  them  to  me  are  very  convincing.  One  of  them  is  that  if  tliis 
service  is  of  practical  financial  value  to  the  farmers  in  their  busi- 
ness, if  from  a  purely  business  standpoint  it  is  worth  dollars  and 
cents  to  them,  the  14.000,000  farmers  and  taxpayers  in  this  countiy 
are  entitled  to  that  information  now,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  them  to 
wait  until  some  future  time  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  You  said  there  were  14,000,000  farmers.  How  did 
you  arrive  at  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  7,000,000  farms  now 
with  the  growth  that  has  taken  place  since  the  last  census ;  7,000,000 
farm  owners  and  7,000,000  farm  helpers,  hired  men.  It  was  about 
that  proportion  at  the  last  census,  six  and  one-third  million  owners 
and  six  and  one-third  million  helpers,  making  between  12,000,000 
and  13,000,000  farmers  at  the  last  census,  so  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  are  about  14,000,000  now,  in  round  numbers. 

Agriculture  i$  the  greatest  of  industries,  an  industry  that  is  fun- 
damental and  paramount.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of 
all  other  industries.  It  needs  this  information,  and  it  needs  it  now, 
and  it  is  big  enough  to  justify  givinp  that  information  to  it  now 
and  not  at  some  later  time.  This  service  should  have  been  available 
to  the  American  farmer  years  ago.  If  it  had  been,  it  Would  haVe 
prevented  the  loss  of  many,  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  agricul- 
ture would  have  been  more  prosperous,  more  efficient,  if  it  had  had 
such  service  in  the  past.  The  reasons  why  the  matter  has  never  been 
broached  to  Congress  before,  I  have  already  explained. 

Farmers'  organizations  need  this  service  now,  especially  while  they 
are  organizing,  and,  pei'haps,  there  is  no  time  when  information  of 
this  character  will  be  of  greater  value  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  than  right  now.  It  is  a  period  of  changed 
conditions,  of  adjustments  and  readjustments,  witn  accumulated  de- 
mand, deficient  supply,  high  prices,  and  reduced  purchasing  power  of 
the  doliar. 

Another  reason:  Much  of  the  estimating  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates  is  based  on  the  decennial  census.    The  decen- 
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nial  oensus  is  now  being  taken,  and  this  enlarged  services  should 
start  off  with  the  results  of  this  census.  Unkss  it  does,  if  one 
or  more  years  are  allowed  to  elapse,  it  will  be  impracticable  or  im- 
possible to  undertake  the  improved  service  which  we  have  outlined. 
It  is  especially  important  that  estimates  of  acreage,  numbers  of  live 
stock — and  there  is  a  great  live  stock  program  involved — and  county 
estimates  shall  be  available  continuously  beginning  with  the  re- 
sults of  this  present  census. 

Now,  summarizing  my  statem^it,  which  has  been  interrupted 
and  broken :  Dependable  data  with  respect  to  the  essential  facts  of 
production  and  supply  are  absolutely  essential  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual farm  business  a  profitable  business,  absoluteW  essential  to 
enable  farmers'  organizations  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  they 
have  organized,  absolutely  necessary  for  much  of  the  constructive 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself,  and  of  the  State  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  experiment  stations^  and  the  State  exten- 
sion services,  and  the  county  agents,  for  which  millions  of  dollars 
of  public  funds  are  expended  annually.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  £^- 
mates  has  develoi>ed  what  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  highlv 
efficient  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  Federal  service,  it 
has  reached  and  even  passed  beyond  the  limit  of  its  present  re- 
sources. The  demands  tor  this  kind  of  information  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing  in  the  past.  They  are  increasing  now«  and  from 
the  v;ery  nature  of  things  they  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  tbd 
future. 

The  enlarged  program  which  has  been  prepared  to  meet  these 
demands  is  a  comprehensive  program.  It  is  constructive,  it  is 
complete,  and  it  is  sound.  This  program,  every  feature  of  it,  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  feasible.  No  part  of  it  is  experimental. 
We  know  exactly  what  we  can  do.  Results  should  be  availiU>le, 
results  of  practical  financial  value  to  every  farmer  should  be  avail- 
able very  shortly  after  the  necessary  funcb  are  made  availiU>le. 

That  program  has  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  was  mentioned  specifically  in  the  President's  message  to  Ciongress. 
The  principle  of  supplying  adequate  funds  for  the  bureau  was  em- 
bodied in  a  resolution  of  the  National  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus 
at  its  first  meeting  in  Chicago.  That  same  principle  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Iowa  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  -and  of  the 
Illinois  Federation.  It  was  recommended  by  the  statistical  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  conven- 
tion last  April. 

Certain  projects  of  that  program  are  indorsed  by  the  National 
Nurserymen's  Association,  whose  president  was  here  to-day.  It  Is 
indorsed  by  the  Peanut  Growers'  Association  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina, the  oiily  two  associations  of  the  kind  which  have  any  knowledge 
of  such  a  program.  They  obtained  it  incidentally  when  their  officers 
called  at  the  bureau  and  a^ed  for  increased  service  and  criticized 
the  bureau  because  of  its  inadequate  service  in  the  past.  I  consid- 
ered it  entirely  proper  to  enlighten  those  officers  as  to  the  plans  the 
bureau  had  in  mind  to  submit  to  Congress  later  for  developing  their 
service  and  needs,  and  those  organizations  have  representatives  in 
Washington,  and  I  believe  they  have  applied  for  permissioflNto  ap- 
pear before  the  committee.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  organizations 
of  producers  and  all  organizations  for  promoting  agriculture,  and  ^JI 
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m^i  financially  interested  in  agriculture  would  approve  this  program 
if  it  were  brought  tb  their  attention. 

tJnlees  adequate  funds  are  provided  for  this  enlarged  program^ 
other  branches  of  the  Federal  Departm^it  of  Agriculture,  the  state 
coU^iQS,  the  experiment  £ttati(His,  the  State  exteiisi<m  services,  and 
the  county  agmts,  luid  the  farmers'  organizati(N[i8  will  attempt  to 
secure  that  information  on  their  own  accoimt.  Now,  you  may  ask, 
Is  that  a  calamity?  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not? 
There  are  these  reasons :  They  will  attempt  to  collect  this  informa- 
tion because  they  must  have  it,  just  as  they  have  attempted  in  the 
past,  just  as  they  attempted  to  collect  it  during  the  World  War. 
They  will  attempt  to  do  it  with  a  much  less  efficient  organization 
than  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  develoi)ed.  They  will  do 
it  with  much  less  experience.  Statistical  work  is  a  speciality  just 
like  any  other  specialty  in  any  line  of  business  which  requires  long 
preparation,  training,  and  experience.  The  results  they  obtain  wiu 
be  very  unsatisfactory  because  necessarily  they  will  be  incomplete  and 
fragmentary.  The  expense  involved  will  be  far  greater  than  the 
appropriation  propoeea  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  There- 
fore the  aippropriation  of  adequate  funds  by  Congress  to  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Urop  Estimates  to  expand  and  improve  the  crop  and  live- 
stock repcHting  service  is  an  investment,  and  not  a  dead  expense — 
an  investment  that  promises  profitable  returns  to  every  one  of  the 
14,000,000  fanners  of  this  country. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  as  I  have  said,  depends  on  the 
decennial  census.  That  census  is  now  being  taken,  and  this  improved 
service  should  be  put  into  effect  now  or  not  at  all. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  this  committee  that  the  crop  and 
live-stock  reporting  service  is  purely  a  business  service,  wholly  non- 

g artisan,  permanent,  countrywide.  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  any 
tate  or^nization  attempting  to  get  the  information  that  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates  gets,  because  complete  information  with  respect  to 
one  State  is  of  very  little  value  unless  you  have  comparable  data  for 
all  States.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  no  respecter  of  State 
lines. 

A  further  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind — that  the  expenditure  of 
this  increase  in  the  appropriation  will  be  made  largely  m  the  States 
themselves.  It  is  the  intention,  the  policy  of  the  bureau,  to  develop 
and  strengthen  the  field  branches  of  the  bureau  in  the  States,  to  make 
those  branch  offices  the  clearing  houses  for  statistical  information  in 
the  States.  The  assistants  of  the  field  agents  and  crop  specialists  and 
clerks  to  be  employed  in  the  field  will  be  legal  residents  of  the  States 
in  which  they  serve  and  as  such  will  be  given  preference  in  appoint- 
ment. Their  interests  will  be  identified  with  those  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  associated.  The  bureau  organization  in  Washington 
will  simply  maintain  uniform  methods  throughout  the  United  States 
so  that  the  data  will  be  comparable,  and  will  correlate  and  bring 
together  and  summarize  the  information  collected  in  the  various 
States  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  So  that  each  State  will  benefit 
equallv  from  this  improved  service.  Every  county  will  benefit,  every 
township,  every  local  community,  and  every  congressional  district. 
ThOT  Will  all  benefit  alike. 

Tne  total  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  as  pro- 
posed here  constitutes  a  per  capita  tax  of  le^  than  a  1-cent  postage 
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stamp.  Is  that  such  a  heavy  burden?  Can  the  bushiess  men  in  this 
Congress  consider  cutting  the  comers  off  that  postage  stamp  for  a 
service  which  promises  returns  worth  many  dollars  to  every  farmer, 
wor^  thousands  of  dollars  to  business  men,  and  worth  millions  or 
dollajrs  to  the  country  as  a  whole?  I  hope  the  committee  will  bear 
that  ^n  mind. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  did  you  say  it  was  per  capita? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  The  appropriation  constitutes  a  per  capita Hx  of 
less  than  a  1-cent  postage  stamp.  In  other  words,  we  are  asking  for 
less  than  $1,000,000.  There  are  more  than  100,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  It  would  be  a  half  a  cent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  About  half  a  cent  per  capita.  The  witire  appro- 
priation we  are  asking  for  is  $967,000,  less  than  $1,000,000.  The  en- 
tire population  is  more  than  10O,0OO,(KK). 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation  is  about  $1,000,000,  while  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  about  110,000,000. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  would  be  a  half  a  cent  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
crease asked  for  and  1  cent  on  the  basis  of  the  total  appropriation  for 
the  bureau. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Each  dollar  represents  a  hundred  cents,  and  a 
1-cent  fK>stage  stamp  would  be  the  1  cent.  The  entire  appropria- 
tion estimated  for  the  whole  Department  of  Agriculture  amounts 
to  less  than  40  cents  per  capita.  It  might  be  profitable  to  compare 
this  modest  appropriation  for  agriculture  with  some  of  the  other 
appropriations  already  made  or  that  will  be  made  by  this  Con- 
gress for  less  important  objects. 

Now  I  am  ready  to  consider  the  details  of  the  estimates  as  they 
are  printed  before  you,  but  before  doing  so  I  want  to  submit,  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  printed  in  the  hearings,  a  copy  of 
the  enlarged  program.  It  is  not  so  very  long,  but  it  sets  fomi  the 
details  or  what  we  propose  to  do  for  each  and  every  crop  and  class 
of  live  stocky  and  the  or^nization  with  which  we  propose  to  do  it, 
and  I  think  if  this  is  prmted  in  your  hearings,  it  will  be  available 
for  reference  and  you  can  turn  to  it  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Had  you  rather  get  through  with  this  subject  be- 
fore I  ask  you  some  questions  regarding  the  estimate  of  the  cotton 
crop  of  1919? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  am  about  through.  There  is  a  second  exhibit 
which  I  should  like  to  include  in  the  printed  report  of  the  hear- 
ings, a  brief  statement,  a  sheet  and  a  half  perhaps,  or  two  sheets, 
of  specific  instances  of  farmers,  farmer  crop  reporters,  benefit- 
ing by  using  information  wliich  they  have  obtained  from  the  crop 
report,  showing  how  many  dollars  that  each  farmer  made  by  pay- 
ing attention  to  crop  reports.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  evi- 
dence that  could  be  submitted. 

My  assistant,  Mr.  Gage,  has  brought  a  number  of  conmiendatory 
letters  from  the  files.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  to  see  them 
or  include  them  in  the  hearings  or  not.  They  are  there  and  we  can 
add  to  them  indefinitely.  They  came  without  solicitation  and  with- 
out suggestion. 

Wemtve  also  extracts  from  editorials  from  papers  of  various 
States  commending  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Crop  Estimates.    To  anyone  who  cares  to  see  them  they  are  avail- 
able.   Now  I  am  ready  to  consider  your  questions. 

Mr.  Hetlin.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  some  q 
garding  the  recent  estimate  of  the  last  cotton  crop,  j 
reports  show  that  up  to  December  12,  1917,  we  had 
130,000  bales;  to  December  12.  1918,  10,281,000  bales; 
December  12,  1919,  9,400,000.  This  report  shows  730,0( 
than  in  1917  and  881,000  bales  less  than  in  1918.  Yo 
this  oroi>  at  ^1,030,000  bales  and  in  doing  so  you  hav* 
your  estimate  the  largest  per  cent  of  unginned  cotton  since  1908. 
How  did  you  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion.  Mr.  Estabrook? 

Mr.  Ehtarrook.  That.  Mr.  Heflin.  is  ba^ed  entirely  on  the  evi- 
dence submitted  to  the  crop  reporting  board.  I  can  not  attempt 
to  carry  tbe  details  in  mind.  I  simply  recall  the  fact  that  in  west- 
em  Texas  and  portions  of  Oklahoma  and  northern  Georgia,  the  evi- 
dence was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  un- 
ginned  cotton  than  usual.  Now  it  happens  that  the  western  portion 
of  Texas  is  where  a  large  part  of  the  crop  is  located  this  year,  1 
noticed  that  the  Decemwr  24  report  from  the  cotton  crop  specialist 
of  Texas  showed  that  more  than  half  of  the  cotton  crop  of  west- 
em  Texas  was  still  unpicked  and  was  undergoing  great  damage 
fnmi  bad  weather;  that  they  were  short  of  help:  that  they  were 
paying  fi-om  4  to  6  cents  a  pound  to  have  it  picked.  But  neverthe- 
less the  cotton  is  there. 

Mr.  Hefun.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  have  overestimated 
this  crop  from  300,000  to  500.000  bales.  The  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Association  agrees  with  me  and  the  commissioners  of 
agriculture  in  Florida.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana  have  all  expressed  to  me  their  belief  that  vour 
estimate  is  too  large.  Of  course,  the  ginuers'  report  wiU  teil  later 
on  who  is  correct. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Hefi-ix.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  one  of  my  constituents  in 
which  he  says  that  you  estimated  tliis  Inst  crop  on  the  gross  weight 
of  bales  in.stead  of  net  weight  of  500  pounds.  Is  he  correct  about 
that? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  He  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Hefun.  Have  you  used  the  same  system  in  estimating  this 
crop  that  the  bureau  has  been  using  all  alone? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  We  estimated  precisely  the  same  as  always — so 
many  pounds  of  lint.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  arithmetic  to  divide 
that  by  the  niunber  of  pounds  of  lint  in  the  bale  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  bales.  Your  correspondent  probably  made  the  mistake  of 
not  allowing  for  tare  to  cover  ties  and  bagging,  and  he  probably 
divided  by  500,  which  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hetlin.  This  gentleman  stated  that  the  gross  weight  made 
11,030,000  bales,  whereas  the  net  weight  estimate  would  have  made  it 
10,.5.55,000. 

Mr.  Estarrook.  Your  correspondent  made  no  allowance  for  the 
tare. 

Mr.  Hetlin.  Ba^ng  and  ties? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Bagging  and  ties.  To  find  the  number  of  500- 
pound  bales  of  so  many  poimds  of  lint,  we  do  not  divide  by  500. 
We  take  the  tare  out  of  "the  500  and  it  leaves  478.3  pounds,  ana  if  he 
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T?ill  divide  by  that  figure,  he  will  find  practically  that  it  is  11,030,000 
bales. 

Mr.  Hbflin.  In  making  this  estimate  did  you  figure  the  damage 
done  by  the  boll  weevil  t 

Mr.  EsTABsooK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflik.  And  abandoned  acreage? 

Mr.  EsTABBOOK.  Yes;  abandoned  acreage. 

Mr.  Hefun.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  abandoned  acreage? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Our  field  agents  carried  on  i^vefidgationB,  and  it 
is  included  in  instructions  to  crop  reporters  themselves  to  make  al- 
lowances for  abandoned  acreage  or  adverse  weather  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  It  is  their  best  judgment  of  what  the  crop  under  the 
present  conditions,  whatever  those  conditions  may  be,  ought  to  be 
rated  at. 

Mr.  Hefxin.  What  percentage  of  the  farmers  in  cotton  counties 
are  consulted  each  year  as  to  the  nimiber  of  acres  planted  in  cotton? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  We  have  in  the  cotton  States  about  65,000  crop 
reporters  besides  our  trained  field  agents. 

Mr.  Heflik.  I  asked  several  farmers  in  Alabama  during  the  spring 
and  summer  whether  they  had  been  asked  about  the  number  of  acres 
planted  in  cotton,  and  they  said  that  they  had  not.  You  do  not 
make  inquiry  of  all  of  them,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  That  is  impossible.  That  would  require  a  census 
and  a  census  would  cost  $10,000,000,  to  get  that  information  from 
every  farmer,  and  the  results  would  not  be  available  under  one  or 
two  years  after  the  census  was  taken. 

Mr,  Heflin.  As  to  the  acreage  abandoned,  it  would  be  about  the 
same  percentage  of  farmers  that  would  be  consulted? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes.  But  you  will  note,  Mr.  Heflin  that  that 
is  one  of  the  items  we  are  sj>ecifically  providing  for  in  the  enlarged 
program  for  increasing  and  improving  the  service.  That  is  an  item 
of  information  that  ought  to  be  furnished  that  has  not  been  furnished 
in  the  past  except  for  winter  wheat.  It  was  furnished  this  year,  of 
course,  with  respect  to  cotton  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress that  was  passed. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  have  in  mind  a  farmer  in  my  county  who  made  60 
bales  of  cotton  last  year.  The  boll  weevil  was  not  so  bad  as  he  has 
been  this  year. 

This  same  farmer  will  get  only  30  bales  from  the  1919  crop,  just 
half  the  number  produced  last  year. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  You  will  find  many  that  made  60  last  year  who 
will  not  make  one  bale  this  year. 

Mr.  Heflin.  That  is  true.  I  addressed  the  Legislature  of  Texas 
in  June,  1919,  on  cotton  and  on  my  way  to  Austin  I  saw  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  cotton  acreage  that  had  been  abandoned.  Many 
cotton  fields  in  Texas  were  turned  into  pastures  for  cattle.  Do  you 
know  what  percentage  of  the  cotton  acreage  has  been  abandoned  in 
Texas? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes;  I  could  not  recall  them  now  for  I  do  not 
carry  them  in  mind.  I  do  know  this,  that  the  abandonment  this  year 
was  greater  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  It  has  been  many  years 
since  the  abandonment  was  as  great  as  last  season.  Our  reports 
show — ^the  estimate  that  was  made  in  the  fall — ^that  the  abandon- 
ment since  June  25  was  4^  per  cent,  which  is  very  heavy.    Ordinarily 
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it  runs  about  1  per  cent.  We  had  other  information  to  the  effect  that 
the  abandonment  prior  to  June  25  was  very  much  greater  than  that: 
The  total  abandonment  was  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  as  I  recall  it. 
We  estimate — we  are  required  by  law  to  estimate — ^the  acreage  under 
cultivation  on  June  25th,  which  is  reported  on  July  1.  Or  course, 
up  to  that  time — the  idea  in  the  mind  of  CJongress  in  passing  that 
law  was  that  they  would  get  the  acreage  after  all  abandonment  had 
taken  place.  Ordinarily  most  of  the  abandonment  was  taken  place 
by  that  time,  but  it  happened  this  year  that  unfavorable  conditions 
continued  afterwards  through  the  season. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  suggested  that  a  great  deal  of  cotton  was  still 
imgathered  in  western  Texast 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hefun.  You  just  estimate  the  amount  of  cotton  that  is  to 
be  made  and  not  the  amount  that  is  to  be  gathered  and  finally 
brought  to  market? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  estimate  the  amount  of  cotton  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  fields,  the  crop  on  a  certain  date.  All  conditions  point 
to  a  crop  of  so  much  being  produced.  At  preisent  we  do  not  estimate 
what  happens  to  the  crop  arter  it  is  produced. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Then  vou  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  amount 
that  is  not  gathered,  but  remains  in  the  field  and  is  never  brought  to 
market? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No. 

Mr.  Heflin.  In  your  judgment,  is  not  there  a  great  deal  of  this 
cotton  in  Texas  that  will  never  be  gathered  at  all  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  will  be  so  damaged  that  it  will  not  be  fit  for  use? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes.  The  weather  has  been  very  unfavorable 
almost  continually  since  the  last  estimate.  The  quantity  will  be  re- 
duced and  the  quality  or  ^ade  will  be  very  badly  damaged. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  think  with  the  improved  service  you  are  sug- 
gesting here  that  you  will  be  more  accurate  and  c<Hne  more  nearer 
to  getting  the  exact  amount  of  the  crop,  whatever  it  is,  that  is  being 
produced?  . 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Unquestionably.  Do  you  know  how  much  money 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  avaDable  for  estimating  the  cot- 
ton cropof  the  South,  the  greatest  crop  of  the  South,  a  $2,000,000,000 
crop  ?  We  have  about  $18,000.  Why,  more  than  that  amount  ought 
to  be  spent  in  every  cotton  State.  It  ought  to  be  ten  times  as  much. 
We  are  asking  for  $39,000  for  next  year  to  estimate  that  ^,000,000,000 
crop  and  we  think  we  can  do  it  with  that. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Getting  back  to  Mr.  Heflin's  question,  do  you  esti- 
mate the  number  of  pounds  in  the  bale  when  you  gin  the  bale  or 
some  time  afterwards? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  estimate  that  there  will  be  so  many  pounds 
of  lint  produced,  which  was  this  year  slightly  more  than  5,000,000,000 

Eounds.    To  get  the  number  of  bales  we  divide  that  by  a  500-poimd 
ale,  which  is  the  standard  adopted,  less  tare,  bagging,  and  ties. 
Mr.  Jacoway.  If  you  gin  a  bale  of  cotton,  say,  in  October,  and  it 
weighs  504  pounds  exclusive  of  the  tare,  will  not  that  bale  lose 
3  or  4  pounds  afterwards? 
Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  estimate  the  500-pound  bale  when  it  conies 
from  the  gin  or  some  time  afterwards? 

Mr.  EsTABBOOK.  We  simply  do  not  consider  the  shrinkage  or  in- 
crease in  weight  from  absorption  of  moisture  or  the  decrease  in 
weight  from  drying  out. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  where  the  discrepancy  comes?  - 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  There  is  an  element  there.  Take  the  tobacco 
crop  for  instance.  Tobacco  can  absorb  up  to  about  10  per  cent  of 
its  weight  in  moisture. 

Mr.  Heflin.  After  you  receive  the  field  report  at  your  office,  how 
soon  do  you  make  up  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Let  us  say,  from  the  time  that  they  make  up  the 
report  until  we  make  it  up? 

Mr.  Heflin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eastabrook.  What  time  has  elapsed  since  we  received  the  last 
report  from  the  field? 

Mr.  Heflin.  Showing  the  conditions,  the  prosi)ects. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  report  relates,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  to  the 
25th  of  the  preceding  month.  Cotton  is  estimated  as  a  separate 
crop  as  of  the  25th  of  the  month.  On  that  date  the  crop  reporters 
fill  out  their  blanks  and  send  them  either  to  the  field  agents  or 
directly  to  the  bureau.  They  relate  to  that  date,  filled  out  on  that 
date.  They  are  not  presumed  to  fill  out  a  blank  after  that.  Some 
of  them  do.     Thev  all  relate  to  that  date. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  25th  of  November  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes.  When  the  reports  come  to  the  bureau  thev 
are  made  up  on  the  1st  day  of  the  month.  It  is  the  1st  or  2a, 
depending  on  whether  a  Sunday  or  holiday  comes  in  or  not.  This 
information  all  relates  to  that  one  day.  In  the  case  of  the  December 
report,  that  is  a  general  review  of  all  the  reports  coming  in  from 
the  1st  and  up  until  the  11th. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  any  of  these  agents  or  correspondents  who  re- 
port to  you  report  for  any  cotton  factors  or  excnanges! 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  None  of  the  salaried  agents  report  to  any  other 
organization  than  the  Government.  Probably  some  of  the  volun- 
teer crop  reporters  do.  They  are  free  to  do  what  they  please,  and 
I  presume  some  of  them  do.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  bureau 
has  guarded  so  well  its  list  of  crop  reporters,  why  it  has  declined 
to  furnish  lists  of  crop  reporters  even  to  Members  of  Congress.  It 
is  because  private  crop  reporting  agencies  have  tried  to  get  copies 
6f  the  list  of  the  (Government  crop  reporters,  and  promoters  or  all 
kinds  have  tried  to  get  these  lists  to  utilize  for  their  own  purposes 
and  speculators.  If  private  persons  could  get  our  lists  they  would 
attempt  to  get  advance  information  or  to  influence  the  reporters,  and 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  guard  them  very  closely.  They  are 
treated  as  confidential. 

Mr.  BtTBEY.  I  had  a  letter  from  somebodv  (I  do  not  remember 
who  it  was)  asking  me  to  furnish  Yearbooks  for  each  one  of  the 
crop  reporters,  and  I  vnx)te  to  the  department  that  if  they  would 
fuimsh  me  with  a  list  of  crop  reporters  I  would  be  glad  to  send 
them  a  Yearbook,  but  they  declined  to  do  that.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  a  Member  of  Confess  is  a  United  States  official,  and  he  is 
not  going  to  take  that  information  and  give  it  to  anybody  where 
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it  ought  not  to  go.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  information  he 
ought  to  have. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That  is  quite  a  natural  conclusion,  but  for  the 
reason  I  have  just  stated,  that  private  crop-reporting  agencies,  specu- 
lators, and  promoters  have  tried  to  get  those  lists,  which  would  be 
extremely  valuable  to  them,  and  to  use  them  for  wrongful  pur- 
poses. If  the  crop  reports  are  worth  anything  at  all,  it  is  because 
they  are  disinterested  and  unbiased,  and  we  can  not  aflFord  to  leave 
a  loophole. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  can  not  afford  to  trust  a  Member  of  Congress? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  It  is  not  that,  sir.  We  have  every  confidence  in 
you,  but  we  do  not  know  how  carefully  you  are  going  to  safeguard 
them,  what  might  happen  to  them  some  years  later.  Some  of  these 
crop  reporters  go  on  reporting  for  many  years. 

Mr.  RuBET.  1  am  going  to  know  who  gets  my  Yearbooks,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  send  them  out  unless  I  know  to  whom  they>  are 
going.  •  ' 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  j'bu  or  any  of  your  i*ep- 
resentatives  come  down  and  look  the  list  over  and  check  it  over,  so 
that  you  can  see  to  whom  the  (Yearbooks  go.  What  we  object  to  is 
letting  a  copy  of  them  get  beyond  our  control. 

Mr.  Heflin.  If  you  should  supply  a  Member  of  Congress  with 
this  list  of  names  it  would  get  into  the  hands  of  members  who  rep- 
resent grain-exchange  and  cotton-exchange  districts. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  It  might  prove  very  embarrassing. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  could  not  give  it  to  one  and  refuse  it  to 
another. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  TJiis  is  not  theoretical  on  my  part.  Application 
has  been  made  to  the  bureau  and  to  the  department,  and  pressure 
has  been  brought  to  bear  to  obtain  copies  of  the  list,  and  when  the 
application  was  denied  quite  naturally  they  went  to  their  respresen- 
tatives  in  Congresis  to  obtain  it.  Now,  would  it  not  have  proved  a 
little  embarrassing  to  some  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  never  thought  about  the  list  until  they  wrote  to  me 
to  send  them  Yearbooks. 

Mr.  Heflin.  If  I  understand  you,  you  are  safeguarding  this  mat- 
ter in  every  way  you  can  so  that  these  people  who  make  these  reports 
to  the  Government  may  not  be  known  to  the  speculating  world  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Their  names  are  strictly  confidential.  They  will 
not  be  furnished  to  anyone.  Every  salaried  employee  of  the  bureau 
who  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the 
monthly  crop  reports  is  prohibited  by  a  criminal  statute  from  specu- 
lating in  any  product  of  the  soil,  from  buying  and  selling,  or  from 
compiling  or  issuing  any  false  statistics,  or  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly giving  out  in  advance  of  the  date  set  for  the  release  of  the 
crop  report,  any  information,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  exceed- 
ing $10/)00  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  10  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  helped  to  pass  that  law. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Of  course  within  the  department  itself  we  have 
surrounded  the  preparation  and  issuing  of  these  reports  with  every 
possible  safeguard.  The  doors  are  locKed,  telephones  disconnected, 
and  guards  are  stationed  at  the  doors. 

The  board  is  locked  in  a  room  within  the  bureau,  to  which  there 
is  no  ingress  or  egress  whatever.    The  tabulation  sheets  are  cut  up 
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into  different  sections,  and  no  desk  clerk  knows  to  what  State  these 
sheets  relate.  They  are  simply  adding  machines  for  the  time  being. 
We  know  absolutely  who  is  responsible  for  every  step  in  the  pro- 
cedure, and  we  can  put  our  finger  on  any  offender. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  board  does  not  get  the  reports  of  the  field 
agents  on  the  speculative  crops  until  the  morning  or  the  day  it  meets. 
Thev  are  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  the  SecreStry's  office. 

IVfr.  EsTABROOK.  They  are  separated  from  the  general  mail  in  the 
post  office  as  the\^  come  in  and  are  delivered  by  special  messenger 
directly  to  the  omce  of  the  Secretary,  where  they  are  kept  unopened 
under  lock  and  key.  Furthermore,  the  work  is  so  ^stematized  and 
arranged  that  no  employee,  no  member,  of  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board,  and  not  even  the  Secretary  himself  has  any  means  ox  know- 
ing what  the  report  for  the  United  States  will  be  until  a  few  minutes 
before  it  is  released  for  publication. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  You  have  made  a  clear  statement  here,  and  vou 
have  presented  a  most  constructive  plan.  Have  you  figured  down  to 
the  very  last  dollar  in  this  appropriation  that  you  need  to  carry 
it  out? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  We  have.    That  was  done. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Estabrook  figured  it  to  the  last  dollar,  and 
the  Secretary  figured  some  more,  so  that  the  estimate  has  been  cut 
to  the  bone. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  We  made  the  most  conservative  estimate  which  it 
seemed  possible  to  make,  and  when  we  submitted  it  to  the  Secretary 
he  f ullv  approved  of  theprogram ;  he  said  it  was  constructive,  was 
valuable,  but  he  said,  "  We  must  economize,"  and  he  indicated  a  cut 
of  about  10  per  cent,  which  took  about  $200,000,  and  I  think  as  busi- 
ness men  this  committee  would  be  justified  in  restoring  that  $200^000. 
It  is  needed.  The  value  of  the  inaustry  justifies  it  a  thousand  times 
over. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  In  order  that  this  statement  about  the  estimates 
may  be  complete,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  permit  Mr.  Estabrook 
to  put  into  the  record  this  project  statement  that  he  has  presented. 

The  Chairman.  Our  expenses  for  printing  are  mounting  up. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  This  would  not  taKe  up  much  space. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  was  ridiculed,  for  we  printed  1,700 

f)ages  one  year.  I  want  to  keep  down  expenses.  I  would  like  to 
ook  it  over  first.    It  is  practically  what  you  have  in  the  notes  here? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  I  have  merely  summarized  the  general  plan  and 
pointed  out  its  great  importance  and  value. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  This  statement  is  a  summary  Anyone  can  under- 
stand the  matter  much  more  readily  by  referring  to  this  project 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  not  be  understood  as  readily  from  the 
record  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Estabrook? 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  think  not.  I  think  this  statement  ought  to  go 
in  the  record  in  order  that  his  statement  may  be  fully  appreciate!!. 
This  information  is  so  valuable  that  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  look  into  the  matter  and  decide  then. 

Mr.  Rubt.  I  believe  in  economizing  as  much  as  possible,  but  if 
you  will  examine  some  of  these  Senate  committee  hearings  and  see 
what  they  are  printing  and  what  other  committees  of  the  House 
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are  puttiij^Kinto  their  hearings,  I  think  you  will  find  that  we  are 
very  careful  as  to  what  goes  into  ours.  This  gentleman  has  made  a 
long  statement,  but  it  is  a  very  fine  statement.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Jacoway  and  think  this  ought  to  go  into  the  record  in  order  to  com- 
plete and  round  out  the  entire  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  it  up  with  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  inquiry 
of  Mr.  Heflin  regarding  the  accuracy  of  the  cotton  crop  report,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  there  be  included  in  the  hearing  as  an 
exhibit  an  extract  of  a  table  from  our  annual  report  showing  the 
number  of  pounds  of  lint  cotton  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  each  year  for  19  years,  the  number  of  pounds  of  lint  re- 
ported as  having  been  ginned  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and,  in  parallel  columns,  the  percentage  of 
error  in  the  estimates  of  the  bureau,  both  over  and  uncW. 

Mr.  Hefun.  And  the  actual  crop? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  actual  crop,  and  it  shows  that  for  19  years, 
ever  since  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  were  available 

The  Chairman.  How  much  space  will  it  take?  We  do  not  want 
the  whole  census  report. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Just  a  page. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Half  a  page. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  clear  ought 
to  go  in. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  want  to  ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  have  him 
incorporate  the  duties  of  the  county  agents  and  also  the  duties  of 
the  statisticians  under  these  crop  estimates. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  mean  the  county  reporters. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  mean  just  what  I  say — ^the  county  agents;  that 
is  set  out  in  the  department  rules  and  regulations;  also  indicate  the 
duties  of  the  men  under  you,  the  statisticians. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  set  out,  I  take  it,  by  Dr.  True. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  want  it  stated  at  this  point.  It  will  require  only 
a  little  printing  in  the  record.  It  will  hardly  cost  5  cents.  I  would 
like  the  statement  to  go  to  Congress  in  its  entirety,  in  order  to  make 
this  presentation  well  roimded!  It  is  something  that  ought  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  Are  your- 
reporters  just  giving  you  the  number  of  pounds  of  cotton  grown 
in  a  certain  year  ?    You  do  not  go  any  further  than  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  bureau  estimates  the  acreage  and  the  grow- 
ing conditions  from  month  to  month,  and  finally  estimates  the  yield 
per  acre  and  total  production  for  each  State  and  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  give  any  reason  why  vour  estimate 
should  run  over  16,000,000  bales  and  the  crop  only  11,000,000  bales? 
Anybody  that  has  to  do  with  the  glowing  of  cotton  would  want  to 
know  the  reason  why. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No ;  it  is  the  function  of  the  bureau  to  report  the^ 
facts. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  give  the  reason  why  it  was  given 
as  over  16,000,000  bales  and  was  actually  but  11,000,000  bales? 
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Mr.  EsTABRooK.  We  made  no  such  estimate.  We  have  not  had 
printing  space  in  which  to  elaborate  on  the  reasons  for  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  production  of  any  crop. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  know  the  reasons? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  We  know  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  was  because  of  the  boll  weevil  largely,  I 
assume. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  The  boll  weevil,  adverse  weather  conditions,  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future;  and  the  business  of  growing  cotton  has 
not  been  so  extremely  profitable  as  some  people  suppose. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Forty  cents  a  pound  is  not  profitable? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Xot  any  more  so  than  the  growing  of  wheat  at 
$2.26  a  bushel.  The  costs  of  production  are  high.  The  cost  of  pick- 
ing cotton  is  running  from  4  to  6  cents  a  pound.  That  is  as  much 
as  the  lint  used  to  sell  for.  In  those  days  I  have  myself  picked 
cotton  many  times  for  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  if  anyone  should 
have  tokl  me  that  I  would  live  to  see  cotton  picking  at  4  to  6  cents 
a  pound  I  would  have  expected  to  get  rich  at  picking  cotton. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Did  you  ever  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  it 
would  cost  $3  a  dav  for  hoeinff  it  ? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Hun-CHiNsoN.  In  our  section  they  get  $10  to  $12  for  picking 
up  potatoes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  much  did  you  use  to  pay? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  About  $2. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  The  members  of  the  committee  should  know  that 
every  pound  of  cotton  must  be  ginned:  that  is,  the  seed  must  be 
separated  from  the  lint,  and  the  entire  crop  is  commercial.  It  has 
no  other  use  or  value  except  as  it  is  passed  into  the  channels  of  trade 
and  is  manufactured.  The  law  requires  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  ascertain  and  report  the  actual  number  of  bales  ginned  in  all  the 
ginning  establishments  of  the  South,  and  so  in  that  way  we  have  a 
complete  and  absolute  check  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  get 
a  check  on  the  cotton  estimates  of  the  bureau.  For  19  years,  as 
shown  by  this  table,  the  average  error  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates is  1.4  per  cent,  and  that  is  an  underestimate  and  not  an  over- 
estimate. For  several  years  recently  those  estimates  have  come 
within  less  than  1  per  cent,  and  for  two  recent  years  they  have  come 
within  less  than  one-half  per  cent.  There  is  no  organization  in  the 
world,  there  is  no  individual  crop-estimating  agency  in  the  world, 
that  has  estimated  with  any  such  degree  of  accuracy.  This  is  a 
closer  degree  of  accuracy  than  a  grower  can  estimate  tKe  production 
of  his  own  fields. 

Mr.  Heflin.  When  was  the  last  time  it  was  overestimated? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Out  of  these  19  crops  the  bureau  has  overestimated 
7  times  and  underestimated  12  times.  In  any  year  the  chances  are 
2  to  1  that  the  bureau  will  underestimate  rather  than  overestimate, 
and  the  overestimate  was  in  1916,  as  near  as  I  can  follow  these  lines, 
0.4  per  cent,  less  than  half  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  were  your  overestimates  or  underestimates  for 
each  season,  so  that  you  can  show  the  percentage? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Beginning  back  in  1912  we  had  0.9  per  cent  over- 
estimate. The  next  year,  1913,  we  had  an  underestimate  of  3.4  per 
cent.    In  1914  we  underestimated  the  crop  1.1  per  cent.    That  was  a 
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year  of  big  production.  Nobody  kept  up  with  it.  The  next  year, 
1915,  we  underestimated  0.3  per  cent.  The  next  year,  1916,  we  under- 
estimated 0.4  per  cent.  For  the  last  two  years,  1917  and  1918,  we  have 
Jjeen  3  per  cent  under,  and  that  is  largely  because  of  the  boUy  cotton, 
the  fact  that  the  high  prices  have  made  it  worth  while  to  pick  more 
closely  than  ever,  and  the  fact  that  the  early  frosts  which  usually 
kill  the  plant  have  held  off  a  little  later  than  usual  so  that  more  has 
been  picked  than  the  farmers  expected.  I  saw  cotton  being  picked 
y<ear  before  last  as  late  as  February  and  March. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  do  you  figure  the  crop  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  estimate  how  much  will  be  produced  just  as 
the  farmer  estimates.  He  estimates  that  it  will  be  so  much,  and  our 
estimate  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  growers  themselves,  plus 
the  trained  and  experienced  judgment  of  our  field  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Heflin? 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  Bureau  of  Census  makes  reports  every  year? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes;  of  cotton  ginned,  and  those  reports  begin 
after  the  picking  season  begins,  and  are  issued  about  twice  a  month, 
every  10  or  15  days  during  the  picking  seavson  up  until  the  middle  of 
January,  and  the  last  report  is  issued  about  March  20. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  an  annual  report? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  report? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  It  relates  solely  to  one  thing,  cotton  ginned,  the 
number  of  bales,  and  for  that  they  have  got  $250,000  or  more,  for 
that  one  thing.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  with  its  $18,000  is 
expected  to  estimate  the  acreage  planted,  the  condition,  forecast  the 
production,  and  estimate  the  yield  per  acre,  and  total  production, 
and  do  all  of  those  things. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  have  70  crops,  you  say? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  $18,000  relates  only  to  cotton — ^to  a  $2,000,- 
000,000  cotton  crop. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Where  does  the  Bureau  of  Census  get  its  funds? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That  is  another  department  of  the  Government. 
I  understand  it  is  $250,000. 

Mr.  Hefmn.  Where  do  they  get  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  From  Congress,  upon  estimates  of  appropriation 
approved  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  appropriation  is  $250,000? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That  is  mv  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  tney  do? 

3^Ir.  EsTABROOK.  They  repoi-t  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  ginned. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  get  the  facts? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  They  employ  a  man  in  each  county,  as  I  under- 
stand it ;  a  reporter  at  perhaps  $50  or  $75  a  month  for  the  picking 
season. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  the  information  at  the  gin,  at  the 

farm,  or  where? 
Mr.  EsTABROOK.  This  infonnation  is  a  matter  of  record  at  the  gin. 
The  Chairman.  They  simply  take  the  record? 
Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That  is  all  thev  do. 
The  Chairman.  That  costs  $250,000? 
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Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Are  you  not  a  little  wrong  about  that?  One  of 
the  provisions  is  that  the  reporter  has  got  to  personally  count  the 
cotton  irinned. 

Mr.  Heflin.  He  takes  the  gin  report. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  have  to  go  to  tne  gin,  I  think. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  impression 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  go  to  the  gin? 

Mr.  Heflix.  The  farmer  takes  his  cotton  to  the  ^in. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  stand  there  and  count  tne  bales? 

Mr.  Heflix.  The  gin  reporter  goes  to  the  gin  twice  a  month  and 
gets  this  report. 

The  Chairman.  They  simply  keep  account  of  what  is  hauled  to 
the  gin? 

Mr.  Heflin.  Everv  bit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  go  to  the  farm  at  all? 

Mr.  Heflin.  There  is  no  necessity  of  going  to  the  farm,  as  the 
farmer  hauls  it  all  to  the  gin  and  the  gin  reporter  makes  his  report 
from  all  the  cotton  ginned. 

The  Chair^ian.  Wnat  do  you  do  with  the  cotton? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  many  crops  reported  upon. 
The  bureau  begins  in  May  with  the  condition  report,  showing  the 
growing  condition  of  the  newly-planted  crop.  By  law  the  bureau  is 
required  to  report  the  acreage  in  cultivation  on  or  about  July  1,  and 
condition  reports  and  forecasts  of  production  are  made  monthly 
thereafter,  and  in  December  the  bureau  estimates  the  yield  per  acre 
and  total  production  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Who  makes  that  report? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  reporters  are  there  in  each  county? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  would  estimate  about  70  in  each  countv  if 
evenly  distributed. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy  for  each  county? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  That  would  be  the  average  for  the  United  States 
if  they  were  ecjually  distributed.  In  some  counties  there  are  not 
that  many  and  in  some  counties  there  are  more. 

The  CiiAiR3iAN.  To  whom  do  they  report? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Either  to  the  bureau  headquarters  at  Washing- 
ton or  to  the  State  field  agents  within  the  States,  who  in  turn  re- 
j^ort  to  Washington. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  That  is  your  estimate? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  These  estimates  are  made  monthly  of  the  condi- 
tion and  prospective  yield  per  acre  and  the  production  by  States. 

The  CiiAiiniAN.  You  report  on  cotton  every  month. 

Mr.  EsTA BROOK.  Every  month  from  the  beginning  of  May  up  to 
December  except  the  month  of  November. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  are  through  do  you  check  it  up  with 
the  ginner? 

Air.  EsTABROOK.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  except  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  final  gin  report  which  is  made  about  March  20 
folowing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  check  it  with  that? 
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Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes;  with  the  census,  the  final  reports  of  cotton 
ginned  as  reported  by  the  census,  which  is  the  total  cotton  crop  pro- 
duced the  last  crop  season. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  told  us  of  the  importance  of  this  work. 
What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  this  money  ?  Tell  us  briefly,  so  that 
we  may  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Briefly,  we  propose  to  employ  in  each  State  in 
addition  to  the  present  State  field  ajgents 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  now  employed?  How  many  extra 
men  do  you  need  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  have  about  42  field  agents  now  in  the  United 
States,  one  in  each  State  or  in  each  group  of  smaller  States.  We  pro- 
pose to  give  to  each  of  these  men  an  assistant,  an  assistant  field  agent. 

The  Chairman.  That  doubles  the  force? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  propose  to  do  that,  and  we  propose  to  put  in 
the  field  agent's  office  an  additional  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  three  people  in  each  State? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes.  We  propose  also  to  employ  a  number  of 
crop  specialists,  men  who  will  specialize  in  particular  crops. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  A  crop  specialist  is  a  man  who  is  assigned  not  to 
a  particular  State,  but  to  a  particular  crop. 

The  Chairman.  One  for  oats,  one  for  wheat,  one  for  corn,  and 
so  on? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Yes ;  now  we  have  some  for  apples,  some  for  truck 
crops,  one  for  cotton,  one  for  tobacco,  and  one  tor  rice.  We  propose 
to  have  one  for  corn,  the  greatest  crop  of  all  crops  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  so  on  for  other  important  crops  and  for  live  stock. 
That  is  what  they  will  do.  The  crop  specialist  will  devote  his  en- 
tire time  to  studying  that  one  crop,  studying  the  intricacies  of  that 
one  crop,  and  collecting  and  summarizing,  analyzing,  and  interpret- 
ing the  statistics  of  that  one  crop. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  he  do  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  He  will  go  and  consult  with  the  officials  of  the 
special  growers'  organizations  who  are  interested  in  the  particular 
crop.  He  will  find  out  what  they  want,  he  will  get  their  cooperation 
in  securing  information,  he  will  go  to  the  field  agents,  the  State 
field  agents  in  the  different  States  where  the  crop  is  grown;  he 
will  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  expert  Imowledge  of  the  technical 
side  of  that  crop,  the  intricacies,  the  things  to  look  out  for.  He  will 
instnict  them  how  best  to  obtain  that  particular  sort  of  information, 
and  he  will  coordinate  all  these  agencies.  He  will  secure  cooperation 
of  all  State  agencies  that  can  help  in  any  way  in  supplying  informa- 
tion, and  at  bureau  headquarters  he  will  correlate  all  this  informa- 
tion on  a  uniform  basis,  summarize  it,  analyze  it,  and  prepare  the  re- 
sults for  publication. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  step? 

ifr.  Estabrook.  Of  those  crop  specialists  there  will  be  about  40 
or  50  additional  ones. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  one  for  each  State? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  In  addition  to  the  State  field  agents,  a  specialist 
for  each  particular  crop.    They  will  be  out  in  the  field  mostly  during 
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the  growing  season.  After  the  growing  season  is  over  they  will  be 
brought  into  the  Washington  oflace  and  there  they  will  work  up  and 
correlate  and  summarize  all  this  information  from  all  •sources,  so 
that  when  information  is  called  for  with  respect  to  live  stock,  say, 
the  live-stock  specialist  will  be  the  man  to  supply  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  specialists  in  live  stock? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes.  Then  we  expect  to  enlarge  the  organization. 
We  will  have  more  reporters ;  we  expect  especially  to  build  up  special 
lists  of  men  who  are  engaged  primarily  in  growing  a  particular 
crop,  who  know  all  about  that  crop,  and  constitute  the  best  source  of 
information  concerning  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  215,000  of  them? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How^  many  more? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  That  will  depend  on  circumstances,  how  many 
vrill  be  found  necess^ary,  but  the  idea  is  to  get  men  who  know  what 
they  are  talking  alx)ut.  After  we  build  up  these  lists  and  we  have 
more  data  coming  in  we  must  have  sufficient  force  to  tabulate  the 
returns  and  we  will  need  additional  clerks  to  do  that  tabulating 
work.  We  will  also  need  to  employ  some  statistical  specialists  to 
summarize  and  make  available  to  the  public  a  mass  of  statistical 
material  now  in  the  bureau  and  material  collected  in  future,  which 
is  of  great  practical  value.  That  is  about  the  sum  and  substance  of 
what  the  increase  in  the  appropriation  is  for. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  take  in  all  the  organization? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  That  is  approximately  the  increase  in  the  organi- 
zation. We  now  have  the  field  agents.  We  now  propose  to  put  in 
assistant  field  agents  and  competent  clerks  to  assist  them.. 

The  Chairman.  Who  makes  these  estimates? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Tlien  we  propose  to  employ  crop  specialists,  ex- 
perts, the  best  that  can  be  obtained.  Then  we  propose  to  employ 
additional  clerks  to  handle  additional  returns,  and  statistical  spe- 
cialists to  summarize  and  properly  present  the  essential  facts  of 
production  and  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Who  estimate's  the  crop? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  The  215,000  or  500,000  individual  farm  reporters 
we  now  have  or  may  have  will  estimate  for  their  individual  farms, 
and  our  trained  field  agents  and  crop  specialists. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  500,000? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  I  say  if  we  enlarge  this  service,  the  number  may 
be  500,000.  The  bureau  already  has  the  names  of  about  1,500,000 
farmers  in  addition  to  its  regular  reporters.  They  will  report  to  the 
department  and  to  the  field  agents.  They  estimate,  so  far  as  they 
can  themselves,  for  their  own  farms  and  the  farms  of  their  neighbors. 
The  trained  field  agents,  and  the  assistant  field  agents  and  the  crop 
specialists,  will  also  he  ei^timating  on  their  own  account,  because 
ihey  are  trained  judges  of  crop  and  live-stock  conditions,  and  they 
will  interview  the  best-informed  men  in  every  community  and  get 
the  benefit  of  their  judgment  and  observation,  and  we  expect 

Tlie  Chairman.  But,  after  all,  those  who  make  the  examination 
are  these  215,000  ? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Not  altogether.  So  far  as  we  know  there  mav  be 
500,000  men,  and  in  addition  we  will  have  our  own  specially  Iramed 
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agents,  and  we  will  utilize  all  other  agencies  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion that  may  be  available. 

The  CHAiR3f  AN.  These  500,000,  or  whatever  the  number  is,  are  the 
fanners;  they  are  the  owners? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  The  500,000  will  not  all  repoi-t  to  the  bureau,  but 
some  of  them  to  the  field  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  one  thing.  Who  makes 
the  estimates  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Examination  is  made  by  the  crop  reporters,  by 
the  field  agents,  by  the  crop  specialists,  and  the 

The  Chairman.  The  examination  made  by  the  specialists  must  be 
very  limited,  because  you  have  only  one  to  a  State;  but  the  men  who 
do  the  w  ork,  make  the  examination  and  the  report  are  tliese  215,000, 
or  whatever  the  nuirtber  is? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  The  crop  reports  in  the  counties  in  each  congi-es- 
sional  district  will  be  based  on  the  dteervation,  experience,  and  judg- 
ment of  the  fanners  in  the  community. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  based  on  the  farmers'  reiK)rts. 

ilr.  EstABROOK.  Exactlv. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  based  upon  the  farmei's'  repoi-ts  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  specialists  who  travel  over  the  State? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  as  you  have  done  in  the  past? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  In  a  limited  way. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  does  that  differ  from  the  past?  You 
simply  add  an  assistant  to  what  you  have  to-day? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  now  to  employ  the  same  215,000  and 
you  may  add  othei>i? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes;  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  mention 
one  phase  of  the  bureau's  w^ork  that  has  not  been  touched  upon 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  First  let  us  get  at  this  estimate. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  This  estimate  is  involved  in  it.  That  is  the  utili- 
zation of  the  local  assessors  in  various  States  to  make  an  annual 
census  of  acreage  and  numbers  of  live  stock. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  State-— and  I  presume  it  is  so  in  other 
States — the  assessor  goes  around  every  year  and  takes  an  invoice 
for  assessment.  The  statements  are  made  under  oath.  I  was  going 
to  suggest  that  that  would  probably  be  more  reliable  than  anything 
you  could  get  by  these  reports. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  But  your  presumption  that  that  is  true  in  other 
States  is  not  correct.     You  are  mistaken  in  believing 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  they  not  given  under  oath? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  You  are  mistaken  in  believing  that  the  assessors 
do  collect  that  information  in  all  other  States.  I  am  speaking  for 
the  United  States.  In  certain  States  in  which  we  have  cooperative 
relations  that  matter  has  been  taken  up.  Recently  we  have  entered 
into  cooperative  arrangements  in  15  States  where  we  have  com- 
bined forces.  In  Wisconsin,  where  we  have  this  cooperative  ar- 
rangement, and  where  the  law  requires  that  the  assesors  shall  collect 
these  data,  that  information  was  collected  and  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agi*iculture  turned  it  over  to 
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the  Wisconsin  field  agent,  who  checked  them  up,  and  has  been 
checking  them  up  annually  since.  By  enlisting  the  interest  of  State 
officials  and  issuing  proper  instructions  to  assessors,  the  system  has 
been  brought  up  and  perfected  until  we  have  a  census  that  is  99.9 
per  cent  correct  and  much  better  than  any  decennial  census  that  can 
be  taken.  But  the  essential  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  checking  up 
by  the  trained  field  agents.  Why,  sir;  out  of  1,600  townships  tnere 
were  only  a  few  that  were  added  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  census? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No;  in  these  township  assessors'  returns.  That  is 
why  I  say  it  is  important  for  the  trained  man  who  knows 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  go  to  the  assessor's  office  to 
check  over  the  books  and  make  reports  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  propose  to  have  those  available  to  our  field 
agents  in  some  manner,  through  cooperation.  We  have  no  authority 
over  the  State  and  do  not  desire  any.  But  we  do  desire  to  have 
these  data.  We  do  desire  to  develop  that  machinery,  the  State  me- 
chinery.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  to  do  it,  and  it  gives  us 
the  accurate  data,  the  accurate  basis  which  we  need. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  department  should  request  the  State 
assessors  to  give  those  data,  would  not  every  one  oi  them  respond? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Not  10  per  cent.  We  have  tried  it.  It  has  got 
to  be  done  by  a  careful  following  up  of  the  returns.  We  have  met 
with  such  success  in  this  field  that  we  have  tried  to  encourage  the 
same  idea  in  other  States,  and  we  met  with  such  success  that  the 
last  legislatures  in  30  out  of  48  States  revived  or  amended  old  laws 
or  passed  new  laws  providing  for  the  collection  of  data  in  this 
manner.  That  is  one  of  the  most  constructive  things  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates  has  done  in  recent  years.  If  it  is  followed  up, 
as  it  will  be,  we  will  have  an  annual  census  that  is  better  than  a 
decennial  census. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  taking  the  census  this  year? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  at  the  time  when  we  are  taking  the  census, 
spending  millions  of  dollars,  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  $550,000  to 
duplicate,  or  what  seems  to  be  duplicating,  what  is  to  be  done  by 
the  census. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  admit  that  everything  you  have  sug- 
gested is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  duplication,  if  there  is  anv,  so  far  as  it  occurs 
in  the  census  has  already  taken  place,  because  the  census  relates  to 
1919.  We  are  now  in  1920  and  the  census  data  will  only  relate  to  1919. 
Those  ai'e  the  last  data  you  will  get  out  of  the  census  for  10  years. 
What  are  the  farmers  and  the  business  men  of  the  country  going 
to  do  in  the  meantime? 

The  Chairman.  Remember  the  States  do  some.  Some  States 
have  a  census  just  as  often  as  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  But  you  must  remember,  Mr.  Haugen,  that  the 
same  conditions  do  not  prevail  throughout  the  United  States  as 
prevail  in  Iowa.  The  system  is  different  in  almost  every  other 
State  and  this  information  to  be  of  much  or  any  value  must  be  com- 
parable.    It  must  be  on  a  uniform  basis.     It  must  be  country  wide. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  not  practically  all  the  States  taking  a  census 
every  10  yeai^? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Every  10  years  we  have  a  decennial  Federal 
census. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  I  am  speaking  about  the  States. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No;  absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  I  could  not  say,  offliand,  but  I  am  certain  that  not 
more  than  8  or  10  out  of  the  entire  United  States  take  a  census  of 
anv  kind. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  you  contend  for  your  svstem  is  that  you 
simply  furnish  estimates?  It  is  different  from  tiie  census  in  that 
res})ect  i 

Mr.  EsTABHooK.  We  do  not  claim  that  it  is  anything  but  an  esti- 
mate. To  take  a  census  would  cost  $10,000,000,  and  it  would  take  two 
or  more  years  to  compile  the  information,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  would  l)e  utterlv  useless  when  we  got  it.  It  would  be  purely 
historical.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  is  simply  an  organization 
and  a  system  that  gets  out  statistics  that  are  often  accurate  to  within 
1  per  cent  at  a  very  low  cost. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  beeen  suggested  by  a  member  that  it  should 
be  done  by  the  county  agents.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  it  should 
not  be  done  by  them — why  these  county  agents  could  not  do  it  without 
materially  interfering  with  their  other  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
county  agents,  with  an  office  and  other  help — even  if  we  have  to  give 
them  more  heli) — could  do  this  work  better  and  more  economically 
than  anybody  else  and  that  by  thus  cooperating,  considerable  money 
could  be  saved.  If  it  were  necessary,  some  specialist  could  be  sent 
out  to  check  them  up.  They  would  not  have  to  compile  these  reports. 
That  could  be  done  by  expei-ts  and  statisticians.  But  in  gathering 
the  information  it  seems  to  me  that  the  county  agent  is  the  proper 
agency  through  which  to  gather  it. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That,  of  coursts  is  a  branch  of  the  service  which 
is  not  now  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

The  Chairman.  County  agents  are  through  the  county  all  the 
time;  they  come  in  contact  with  the  farmers,  visit  them,  and  know 
their  names.  Xo  one  in  a  county  can  be  better  informed  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  county  than  the  county  agent. 

Mr.  EsTABKooK.  They  are  utilized  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  They  select  the  names  of  a  few  farmers.  That 
does  not  go  very  far. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  field  agent  gets  the  best  judgjnent  and  the 
best  information  that  the  county  agents  have. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  same  as  the  elevator  man  or  the  mer- 
chant i 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  they  would  confer  with  anybody  that 
gives  information.    It  does  not  matter  the  source. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  An  interested  county  agent,  a  competent  county 
agent,  one  who  really  has  a  head  on  him  and  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  will  sit  down  witli  the  field  agent  and  will  give  him  all 
the  information  he  has  got,  and  the  field  aeent  will  draw  out  of  him 
all  the  information  that  the  county  agent  lias,  and  that  information 
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will  be  recorded  in  the  field  agent's  notes  and  will  be  used  m  making 
up  the  monthly  estimates.  We  now  utilize  them  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  to  which  they  are  made  available.  If  the  county 
agents  were  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates;,  we  could 
keep  them  busy  day  and  night  and  Sundays  and  holidays  on  this 
work  alone.  The  reports  that  come  to  us  are  that  the  county  agents 
are  overburdened,  and  they  have  not  time  to  make  crop  reports.  We 
would  be  glad  to  utilize  them  far  more  extensively  if  they  had  the 
time  and  were  made  available. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  was  prepared  to  discuss  each  item  of  the  printed 
estimates,  if  you  care  to  go  into  the  details. 

The  Chair3iax.  Is  there  any  object  in  discussing  each  of  the  items? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  I  will  leave  that  entirely  to  you,  sir.  If  you  have 
no  questions  to  ask — — 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  leave  that  to  you.  We  want  complete 
information.  If  you  have  more  information  that  we  ought  to  have, 
we  wall  be  glad  to  have  it;  you  certainh^  have  gone  over  it  in  detail 
and  in  a  comprehensive  way. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  The  bill  is  itemized  and,  if  taken  in  connection 
with  this  program,  shoAvs  precisely  what  we  propose  to  do  with  each 
of  these  groups  of  crops.  From  them  you  can  arrive  at  a  clear  un- 
derstanding. 

However,  I  do  want  to  ask  the  committee  one  thing,  and  that  is 
in  considering  these  salary  items  to  divide  each  one  by  two  to  make 
it  comparable  with  the  prewar  basis. 

The  Chairman.  What  salarv  have  vou  reference  to? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Anv  salary.  Divide  bv  two  the  salarv  of  the  chief 
of  the  bureau,  for  mstance,  which  is  $4,000.  To  find  what  it  is  worth 
as  compared  with  1914,  divide  by  two. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  the  salary  proposition  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  considered  by  taking  into  consideration  the  whole  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Surely.  I  have  no  personal  object  in  mentioning 
that  particular  salary.    It  might  be  any  salary. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  salaries  paid  by  your  bureau  compare 
with  the  salaries  paid  by  other  bureaus: 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  think  the  salaries  are  somewhat  less  than  other 
bureaus,  considerablv  less  than  the  salaries  in  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets.  The  average  salary  of  field  agents  is  about  $2,100,  although 
they  are  well  worth  from  $3,500  to  $5,000.  We  have  lost  a  number 
of  men  since  Julv. 

The  Chairman.  He  gets  traveling  expenses  and  subsistence. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes;  but  at  present  it  costs  more  than  the  Gov- 
ernment can  reimburse  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  salary  compare  with  salaries  paid 
in  the  census  for  similar  work  ?    This  is  more  specialized,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Ours  is  more  specialized.  The  salaries  in  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  will  run  low  because  we  staHed  low.  We 
started  on  the  wrong  basis.  I  started  with  the  idea  that  the  new 
men  ought  to  be  started  at  $1,600,  and  if  they  did  not  develop  they 
would  not  be  promoted.  That  has  been  slowly  inci*eased  in  six  years 
to  an  average  of  $2,100. 
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The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  salaries  in  this  list  are  $3,700. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Those  are  the  highest  administrative  officers  who 
are  all  underpaid. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  then,  what  is  the  discrepancy 
between  salaries  paid  by  your  bureau  and  those  prevailing  in  other 
bureaus  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  I  should  sav  it  would  be  20  to  50  per  cent.  Our 
$2,000  men  are  comparable  with  the  men  who  get  $2,600  to  $3,600  in 
other  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  something  else  that  you  want  to  bring 
out? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  No ;  I  think  not,  at  this  late  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  discussed  all  these  items  quite 
extensively? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  I  have  simply  outlined  in  a  general  way  the  pro- 
posed program,  the  proposed  expansion  of  the  service,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  service,  and  how  it  will  benefit  farmers  and  other 
classes  of  people.  Xow,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  estimates  as  they 
appear  here  are  self-explanatory.  There  is  sufficient  information 
here  to  enable  you  to  arrive  at  a  connect  conclusion,  bearing  in  mind 
what  I  have  said  in  a  preliminary  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  statement  regarding  your  enlarged  pro- 
gram is  printed  in  the  record,  that  wfll  give  all  the  information 
necessary,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Estabrook. 

(Thereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  January  7,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wednesday^  Jamutn/  7,  li^W, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  this  morning,  Mr.  Moon.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  you,  Mr,  Moon. 

Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates — Continued. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  T.  EDWABB  MOON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AHEBI- 

C AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NinSSEBTUEN. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  represent,  gentlemen,  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  of  which  this  year  I  happen  to  be  president.  This  is 
a  national  association  of  nurserymen  throughout  the  United  States 
with  a  membership  that  includes  California,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  having  about  395  members,  and  the  largest 
nurseries  in  the  country  are  represented. 

We  are  interested  thisyear  in  two  appropriations  asked  for  in  the 
department's  budget.  We  have  never  been  before  this  committee  to 
ask  any  assistance,  in  a  financial  way,  and  the  industry  has,  of 
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course,  been  in  America  since  prerevolutionary  days.  But  we  have, 
in  the  last  year,  suffered  a  condition  which  I  ask  you  to  help  us  to 
remedy,  and  that  is  tlie  condition  brought  about  by  the  Quarantine 
Order  No.  37,  with  which  I  know  you  are  all  familiar.  That  im- 
poses a  great  responsibility  on  the  nurserymen  for  propagation. 
Heretofore  we  could  go  to  foreign  countries  and  get  any  supplies 
of  which  we  were  short  in  this  country ;  but  now  we  must  produce 
them  here,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  raw  materials  that  can  be 
brought  in  under  restrictions  and  permits. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  order 
with  you? 

Mr.  Moon.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  It  is  well  known,  however,  and 
can  be  produced  if  you  wi^h  it. 

Mr.  Moon.  The  first  item  to  which  I  wish  to  speak  myself  is  one 
for  gathering  crop  reports,  which,  I  understand,  Mr.  Estabrook 
touched  on  yesterday.  The  other  is  what  has  heretofore  been  known 
as  the  Gould  bill,  about  which  our  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Watson, 
will  speak,  a€  he  is  better  posted  on  that  subject  than  I  am. 

Crop  reports  to  the  nurserymen  are. very  vital.  We  have  main- 
tained two  associations  to  collect  them  ourselves,  one  in  the  Central 
West  and  one  among  the  growers  of  ornamental  stocks.  These 
efforts  have  been  only  partially  successful,  because  we  have  no  way 
of  collecting  statistics  outside  of  our  membership,  and  our  member- 
ship is  limited.  We  are  called  upon  now  to  produce  nursery  stock 
that  is  going  to  take  us  from  3  to  10  years  to  manufacture, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  boxwood  and  rhododendrons — may  be  15 
years  to  do  it.  We  feel,  therefore,  in  order  to  interest  capital 
in  the  propagation  of  those  plants  and  to  enter  on  it  in  any  scale 
that  is  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  country,  we  ought  to 
have  crop  reports  that  will  show  us  at  all  times  what  there  is  in 
the  nurseries  of  this  country  of  the  different  items  that  are  basic 
or  standard  in  the  industry.  And  if  we  had  such  information  we 
would  know  in  any  one  year  what  to  propagate  in  order  to  meet  a 
normal  demand,  and,  when  we  have  a  turnover  of  8  or  10  yeai*s,  you 
can  see  how  vital  it  is  to  know  when  the  seed  is  sown  that  there  is  not 
several  million  ahead  of  it  or  several  million  shortage,  in  which 
case  we  would  plant  accordingly.  That  is  our  great  need  for  these 
statistics. 

You  have  gathered  them  for  the  farmers  in  fruit.  The  fruit 
orchardist  has  a  turnover  every  year  and  we  do  not  have  it  as  fre- 
quently;  yet  our  need  is  just  as  great.  This  is  a  new  item  you  never 
had  before  and  it  is  made  necessary,  in  our  opinion,  by  this  quaran- 
tine order.  We  realize  that  you  are  endeavoring  to  keep  down 
the  budget  and  to  save  expense  which,  as  taxpayers,  we  appreciate; 
yet  we  do  think  new  conditions  bring  about  new  requirements. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  this  item,  except  as 
evidence  of  our  earnestness  for  it  we  have  called  personally  on  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  who  is  a  neighbor  of  mine,  and  stayed  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  get  this  opportunity  and  are  really  serious  about  it.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Watson  might  speak  to  this  other  item,  he 
is  here  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
or  two:  You  say  you  have  three  associations  composed  of  nursery- 
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men  throughout  the  country.     Does  this  number  include  all  the 
nui-serymen  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Moon.  The  American  Association  is  the  national  associa- 
tion. The  other  two  I  mentioned  are  the  Ornamental  Growers'  As- 
sociation, which  includes  40  firms  that  grow  ornamental  stock 
entirely,  and  the  Western  Association,  that  has  a  membership  up 
and  down  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  includes  some  75  nurserymen. 
A  great  many  of  them  are  around  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  down  through 
Kansas  and  in  Texas.    There  are  different  State  associations,  too. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  not  ask  and  require  of 
your  memijers  to  report  on  what  they  are  doing? 

Mr.  Moon.  These  two  associations  do  make  that  requirement,  but 
they  cover  75  in  the  Western  and  40  in  the  other — about  120  nurseries. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Together,  these  associations  in- 
clude practically  all  of  the  nurserymen  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  No,  sir;  the  census  of  1910 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  proportion  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  The  census  of  1910  gives  4,500  nurseries,  I  believe,  in 
the  United  States.    Of  course  many  of  those  are  allied  florists. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  How  many  are  there  in  your  national  association  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-five.  That  includes  this  120 
which  are  in  the  sectional  associations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  not  your  associations  ask  and 
require  the  reports  you  are  asking  for  some  Federal  authority  to 
gather  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  We  can  from  the  395  people. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  the  one  association ;  how  about 
the  other? 

Mr.  Moon.  The  two  are  merged  together.  I  mean  the  sectional 
associations  are  all  included  in  the  national. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Your  associations  include  aU  the 
principal  ones  or  the  most  of  them,  do  they? 

Mr.  Moon.  The  395  nurseries  by  no  means  include  the  majority  of 
the  nursery  stock,  because  there  are  quantities  held  in  small  lots 
around  the  country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Another  thing:  I  presume,  when 
additional  appropriations  are  asked,  there  will  be  some  suggestion 
from  those  who  ask  them  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  get  the  money 
to  meet  them.  I  understand  we  are  facing  a  deficit  of  some  $3,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  is  true;  but,  as  I  say,  this  industry  has,  by  the 
order  of  the  department,  had  a  responsibility  placed  upon  it  which 
it  has  never  before  had  and,  under  those  conditions,  we  feel  we 
should  have  assistance  from  our  Federal  Government  to  help  us  in 
the  security  of  growing  our  products.  We  have  the  hazards  of  the 
insect  pests  and  we  have  the  hazards  of  the  weather  conditions,  all 
of  which  are  trying  enough ;  but  we  do  feel  we  should  have  the  sta- 
bilizing influence  of  statistics. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Mr.  Moon,  how  does  it  happen  that  only  395  out 
of  4,500  nurserymen  belong  to  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  That  is  all  that  have  joined  the  national  association. 
That  represents  a  majority  of  the  acreage.    If  you  know  national 
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associations,  there  are  always  a  lot  who  do  not  join  and  take  the  ben- 
efits which  the  leaders  in  the  industry  get.  In  the  nursery  industry 
a  great  many  nurserymen  have  less  than  10  acres  of  land;  but  we 
have  in  this  membership  practically  every  nurseryman  in  the  United 
States  operating  over  200  acres  of  land  and  some  1,000.  There  are 
175,000  acres  devoted  to  nursery  products,  according  to  our  best  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  the  entire  country? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes;  these  little  men  have  heretofore  largely  gotten 
their  products  from  the  European  sources,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
been  producing  are  now  called  upon  to  supply  them  in  addition  to 
our  regular  trade.  You  see,  we  are  in  a  chaotic  state,  with  our  raw 
material  shut  off,  except  from  stocks  of  roses. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Moon. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  proceeded  to  consider  another  matter.) 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Satvrday^  December  20^  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  C.  McLaugh- 
lin presiding. 

Library.   ' 

Mr.  Harrison.  Miss  Barnett  is  here  and  will  present  the  esti- 
mates for  the  library,  which  appear  on  page  208  of  the  Book  of  Esti- 
mates. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  CLABIBEL  B.  BAKNETT,  UBBABIAN, 

DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICITLTTJBE. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  a  statement,  I  presume, 
you  wish  to  present  first? 

Miss  Barnett.  Yes,  sir. 

Before  discussing  the  library  estimates  in  detail  I  should  like, 
with  your  permission,  to  make  a  general  preliminary  statement  about 
the  library  and  its  work,  in  order  that  the  needs  of  the  library  may 
perhaps  be  better  understood. 

The  librar}'  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  scientific  and 
technical  one.  Its  collections  now  number  approximately  150,000 
f)Ooks  and  pamphlets,  constituting  what  is  without  doubt  the  largest 
agricultural  library  in  the  world.  The  subjects  which  it  covers  arc 
the  matters  under  investigation  by  the  department.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  particularlv  strong  in  agriculture  and  all  its  branches 
and  in  the  literature  of  all  the  sciences  pertaining  to  agric4ilture,  such 
as  botany,  entomology,  zoology,  chemistry,  veterinary  medicine,  and 
forestry.     Its  statistical  collections  also  are  extensive  and  valuable. 

The  empjiasis  of  the  library  is  on  the  utilitarian  side.  It  does  not 
purchase  books  which  are  of  interest  because,  of  their  rarity  unless 
they  also  have  scientific  or  historic  value.  The  resources  of  the 
Library  of  (^ongress  and  other  (lovernment  libraries  are  always 
taken  into  accotmt,  our  policy  being  to  avoid  lumecessary  duplication. 
While  there  is  no  official  connection  between  our  library  and  the 
Library  of  Congress,  there  is  close  cooperation,  and  the  fullest  use 
is  made  of  the  resources  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  the  building 
up  of  our  collections  our  library  may  be  said  to  be  administered  as 
a  branch  of  what  has  been  called  the  "National  Library,'"  consisting 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  special  collections  in  the  various 
departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government.    In  other  words,  it  has 
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seemed  wise  to  administer  the  library,  not  as  an  independent  unit 
but  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Government  libraries,  of  which  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  the  center,  and  to  adopt  a  broad  policy  look- 
ing toward  the  increase  of  the  sum  total  of  scientific  literature  in 
Washington  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Government 
service  and  the  country  at  large.  With  all  its  great  resources,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Library  of  Congress  to  care  for  all  the  special 
needs  of  the  various  departments.  Its  resources  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  libraries  close  to  the  work  of  •the  departments  and 
bureaus.  The  library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  trying  to 
do  its  full  shai-e  for  the  subjects  covered  by  the  department. 

While  the  library  exists  first  of  all  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  depart- 
ment, it  is  free  for  reference  to  any  who  wish  to  use  it.  The  use  of  its 
books  by  other  institutions  in  and  out  of  Washington  is  increasing 
from  year  to  year.  During  the  war  there  was  a  greatly  increaseil 
use  of  the  books  by  other  Government  departments,  especially  by  the 
new  offices,  such  as  the  Food  Administration,  the  War  Trade  Board, 
and  the  War  Industries  Board.  Without  the  use.  of  our  coUectioius 
some  of  their  investigations  would  have  been  greatly  hampered.  A 
large  number  of  books  also  are  lent  to  institutions  in  every  State  of 
the  Union,  to  the  various  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  in  particular,  and  to  other  institutions  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural research.  In  addition  to  the  service  rendered  by  the  use  of  its 
books,  the  library  endeavors  to  serve  to  some  extent  as  a  bureau  of 
information  about  agricultural  literature.  In  general,  it  aims  to 
make  its  resources,  its  equipment,  and  the  services  of  its  staff  as 
widely  useful  as  possible.  While  the  library  endeavors  thus  in  a 
broad  way  to  take  on  the  functions  of  a  national  agricultural  library, 
its  main  reason  for  existence  is,  of  coui'se,  its  usefulness  to  the  depart- 
ment. Its  importance  in  the  work  of  the  department  can  not  be  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

If  the  library  is  weak  or  inefficient  because  of  inademiate  resources, 
or  by  reason  of  an  insufficient  or  poorly  trained  stan,  the  work  of 
the  aepartment  is  bound  to  suffer,  for  an  adequate  and  well-equipped 
library  is  as  necessary  to  the  scientific  investigator  as  is  his  labora- 
tory. The  librarv  nuist  grow  with  the  growth  of  the  department. 
During  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  library's 
appropriation  either  for  salaries  or  for  the  general  expenses  of  the 
library.  In  the  meantime  the  department  has  expanded  very  mate- 
rially and  has  taken  on  new  lines  of  work.  There  has  also  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  demands  upon  the  library.  On  the 
other  hand,  due  to  the  war,  there  has  been  a  decrease,  economists  tell 
us,  and  we  experience  it  on  all  sides,  of  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent  in 
the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar,  which  has  made  all  the  salaries 
most  inadequate  and  has  also,  in  effect,  decreased  to  a  large  extent 
ihe  amount  of  the  appropriation  available  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  periodicals. 

There  are  on  the  library  roll  now  a  number  of  assistants  who  have 
rendered  most  faithful  and  efficient  service  for  10,  15,  and  20  years, 
who,  as  far  as  the  purchasing  power  of  their  salaries  is  concerned, 
are  getting  less  to-day  than  when  they  entered  the  librarv.  This  is  a 
condition  which  does  not  make  for  efficient  service. 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  our  experience  is  unique,  but  I  believe 
it  is  true  that  the  library  has  suffered  more  than  many  offices  since 
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its  salaries  are  practically  all  statutory,  which  has  made  it  impossible 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions  through  the  appointment  of  new 
assistants  at  higher  entrance  salaries,  and,  furthermore,  even  before 
the  war  the  salaries  of  the  library  employees  were  most  inadequate. 
While  the  wording  of  the  appropriation  makes  it  possible  to  carry 
salaries  on  the  appropriation  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  library, 
we  have  been  loath  to  do  this  because  it  would  decrease  the  funas 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals,  which  funds  are  inadequate, 
and  because  the  library  appropriation  is  the  only  department  ap- 
propriation which  can  be  used  lor  the  purchase  of  books  and  period- 
icals for  use  in  Washington. 

Possibly  I  have  spoken  at  too  great  length  in  regard  to  salaries  in 
general  when  the  estimates,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  provide  for  no  promotions  because  of  the 
proposed  reclassification  of  all  Government  salaries.  In  justice,  how- 
ever, to  the  staff,  to  the  library,  and  to  the  department,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  point  out  how  great  the  need  is  for  a  general  increase  in 
all  the  library  salaries  if  the  department  is  to  retain  the  services 
of  those  who  are  well  qualified  by  reason  of  education  and  training 
and  years  of  experience  in  the  library  to  perform  the  service  which 
users  of  the  library  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  library. 

I  will  now  explain  briefly  the  few  changes  in  the  statutory  roll  as 
shown  in  the  estimates.  These  call  for  an  additional  clerk  at  a  salary 
of  $1,400  and  one  at  $1,200,  the  latter  by  transfer  from  the  lump  fund. 
Both  of  these  positions  are  needed  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
department  and  the  increased  demands  upon  the  library.  The 
salaries  requested  are  inadequate  but  for  assistants  they  could  not 
very  well  be  made  higher  if  the^  are  to  fit  in  with  the  present  salary 
schedule,  as  the  assistant  librarian,  for  example,  receives  only  $1,600. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  position  of  messenger  boy  at  $480  be 
dropped  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  the  past  year  or  two  of  getting 
satisfactory  service  at  this  salary.  As  stated  in  the  estimates,  the 
position  has  been  vacant  for  some  time. 

An  additional  charwoman  at  a  salary  of  $600  is  recommended  on 
the  statutory  roll  by  transfer  from  the  lump  sum.  This  charwoman 
puts  away  the  books  on  the  shelves  and  keeps  the  shelves  in  order. 
It  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  to  have  this  work  performed  by 
a  mature  and  responsible  charwoman  than  by  an  immature  and  per- 
haps less  reliable  messenger  boy. 

The  apparent  increase  in  salaries  is  $2,720,  but  deducting  the  two 
places  which  are  at  present  carried  on  the  lump  sum,  the  actual  in 
crease  is  only  $920. 

In  the  estimates  for  general  expenses  there  is  an  apparent  increase 
of  $8,200,  but  taking  into  consideration  transfers  to  the  statutory 
roll  amounting  to  $1,800,  the  actual  increase  is  $10,000.  This  amount, 
as  stated  in  the  estiuiates,  is  recommended  in  order  to  provide  ad- 
ditional library  facilities  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  inauguration  of  new  lines  of  work  and  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  books,  periodicals,  and  library  equipment.  During 
the  past  five  years  many  of  the  library's  files  have  oeeu  broken  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  books  from  foreign  countries. 
To  be  able  to  complete  them  the  library  must  hav^  greatly  in- 
^j^«jed  funds.     Dictionaries,  atlases,  directories,  and  subs(»riptions 
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to  periodicals  have  to  a  very  large  extent  increased  in  price  from 
10  to  25  per  cent  and  even  more.  Still  another  reason  for  this  in- 
crease, which  is  considerably  larger  than  the  increases  requested  in 
previous  yeai's,  is  the  opportunity  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  near  future  for  the  purchase  of  many  rare  foreign 
scientific  books.  These  are  likely  to  come  upon  the  market  due  to 
war  conditions,  and  the  department  should  l]^  in  a  position  to  pur- 
chase su(h  as  are  needed  to  strengthen  its  collections. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  point  out  again  that  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  the  library's  appropriation  for  books  in  the  past  three  years, 
and  that  at  no  tinie  has  the  library's  appropriation  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  department.  The  department  is  frequently-  re- 
ferred to  as  the  greatest  scientific  and  educational  institution  in  the 
world.  In  a  corresponding  way  the  library  should  also  Ire  pre- 
eminent in  the  completeness  of  its  collections  and  the  quality  and 
extent  of  its  service.  It  is  hoped  that  the  library  may  have  your 
suDDoii:  to  this  end. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  there  any  other  bureau  or 
branch  of  the  department  that  has  authority  itself  to  buy  books? 

Miss  Bakneit.  Not  for  use  in  Washin^fton. 

Mr.  Ml Laighlin  of  Michigan.  Your  library  fund  is  the  only  one, 
then,  to  be  drawn  on  for  any  books? 

Miss  Barxett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AfcLAiGiiLiN  of  Michigan.  How  about  magazines  and  peri- 
odicals? 

Miss  Barxett.  No  office  has  authority  to  purchase  books  or  peri- 
odicals but  the  library,  except  for  use  in  the  field — outside  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Afr.  MdjAi'GHLix  of  Michigan.  You  speak  of  additional  facili- 
ties that  will  be  added.     What  is  the  character  of  those  facilities? 

Miss  Barxeit.  Next  year  we  will  have  to  buy  some  additional 
stacks  for  the  library. 

Mr.  McLau(jhlix  of  Michigan.  How  nmch  do  you  propose  to  use 
for  that  i 

Miss  Barxett.  I  have  not  had  any  detailed  estimate  for  them. 
Thev  are  expensive — the  steel  stacks. 

^iv.  McLau(;hlix  of  Michigan.  What  other  facilities? 

Miss  Barxe'it.  We  mav  have  to  spend  a  part  of  tliat  sum  for 
salaries,  tcK),  because  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  get 

Mr.  M<'LAu<iiiLix  of  Michigan.  You  spoke  of  facilities.  I  sup- 
1)os(h1  that  meant  furniture,  fixtures,  and  something  of  that  kind. 
You  have  mentionc^l  steel  stacks;  what  other  item  in  the  nature  of 
facilities  do  you  have  in  mind? 

Miss  Barxett.  No  others  that  will  cost  very  much.  Of  course, 
all  supplies  cost  more  now. 

Mr.  Harrisox.  The  greater  part  of  the  increase  will  go  for  books, 
and  it  is  not  contemplated  now  that  any  portion  of  it  will  be  used 
for  increased  salaries.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  make  some 
new  appointments,  but  this  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  needs 
of  the  service. 

Miss  Barxett.  Most  of  the  increase  will  be  used  for  books  and 
periodicals. 

Mr.  Harrisox.  For  books  and  periodicals;  the  other  items  are 
'"^latively  small. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Your  answer  would  indicate  part 
of  the  lump  sum  will  be  used  for  increase  of  salaries  and  part  of  it 
for  books.    Can  you  tell  how  much  ? 

Miss  Barnett.  As  Mr.  Harrison  says,  the  bulk  of  it  will  go  for 
books  and  periodicals.  That  being  the  only  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  we  wish  to  conserve  it  for  that  purpose  as  much  as  possible. 
We  have  made  no  provision  in  these  estimates  for  increases  in 
salaries. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  larger  part,  you  say;  what 
part  'i  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  how  much  will  be  used  for  salaries 
and  how  much  for  books? 

Miss  Barnett.  1  estimated  that  it  niay  be  necessary  to  spend 
about  $3,000  for  salaries  and  about  $22,000 "^f or  the  books. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  do  not  mean  $3,000  increase, 
do  you,  in  salaries  on  the  lump  fimd? 

Hiiss  Barnett.  I  estimated  that  about  $3,000  of  the  total  lump 
fund  would  be  i\sed  for  salaries. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  i>erhaps  the  table  on  page  209 
will  clarify  the  situation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  diffei^ence  there  is  $750. 

Mr.  Harrison.  $750,  but  you  will  note  that  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  any  increase  in  salaries.  You  will  note  there  were  two 
employees  at  $1,400  in  1919  and  that  we  have  estimated  for  two  at 
the  same  salary  in  1921.  Then  we  had  one  temporary  employee  at 
$660  in  1919.  We  have  dropped  this  place  in  the  1921  estimates. 
We  have  estimated  for  one  employee  at  $480  in  1921,  while  we  had 
two  at  that  salary  in  1919. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  when  we  have  tried  to  com- 
pare those  two  columns,  1921  and  1919,  in  other  cases,  we  have  been 
told  that  there  was  an  intervening  year  there  so  that  the  comparison 
between  those  two  years  is  not  continuous,  you  say,  and  they  do  not 
furnish  us  with  verv  much  information. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  true,  but  the  comparison  between  these  two 
columns  will,  nevertheless,  in  this  particular  case,  show  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  salaries  during  the  current  year  and  that  we 
do  not  contemplate  now  any  change  in  the  salary  roll  during  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  difference  between  expenditures  in  1919  and  the  esti- 
mate of  the  expenditures  for  1921  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployees in  1919  were  carried  on  the  roll  only  part  of  the  year.  Their 
salaries  were  not  a  charge  against  the  appropriation  throughout  the 
year,  and  therefore  the  expenditures  were  naturally  less  than  the 
estimate  for  1921,  because  the  latter  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  employees  indicated  in  the  table  will  be  carried  on  the  roll  every 
month  of  the  year. 

Mr.  McIjAughlin  of  Michigan.  There  w^ere  individuals  who  were 
employed  from  time  to  time,  and  there  was  somebody  in  each  one  of 
these  positions  all  of  the  time,  was  there  not,  during  1919? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  in  these  cases  they  were  all  temporary;  they 
were  merely  employed  for  brief  periods. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Each  one  was  temporary  while  he 
was  eniployed,  but  the  places  were  filled  all  the  time,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  have  the  details  in  mind,  but  it  is  possible. 
for  example,  that  one  of  the  $480  employees  served  during  the  first 
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three  months  of  the  year,  while  the  other  serAed  during  the  last  three 
months. 

Mr.  McLai  (JULiN  of  Michigan.  And  you  might  have  had  them  for 
one  month  or  six  months? 

Mr.  IIakrison.  Yes.  I  have  not  the  details;  perhaps  Miss  Bamett 
will  remember  them. 

Mr.  McLauoiilix  of  Michigan.  The  amount  is  very  small.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  spend  very  much  time  on  it.  That 
would  leave  about  $0,'jr)4  for  lx)oks  and  the  appliances  and  facilities 
that  you  speak  of,  would  it  not? 

Miss  Barnett.  You  mean 

Mr.  McLai:(;hlin  of  Michigan.  $750  is  for  salaries  and  $9,254: 
would  be  available  for  other  things.  If  you  buy  no  additional  fixtures 
the  entire  amount  will  be  available  for  books? 

Miss  Barnett.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  McLArouLiN  of  Michigan.  You  say  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  appropriation  available  for  books  since  when? 

Miss  BARNE'rr.  In  the  last  three  years  the  appropriation  for  the 
library  has  been  the  same. 

Mr.  Harkison.  The  table  on  page  209  indicates  that.  You  see 
that  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  1917— from  $16,300  to  $18,000— and 
that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  appropriation  since  then. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  during  this  year,  how  much 
have  you  spent  for  books? 

Miss  Barnett.  We  spent  between  $14,000  and  $15,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1919. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  this  library  all  in  one  place  or 
scattered  to  some  extent? 

Miss  Barnett.  It  is  scattered  and  has  branches  in  the  various 
bureaus. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  that  make  necessary  the  em- 
ployment of  some  one  at  each  place  to  take  care  of  the  books  you  have 
at  that  place? 

Miss  Barnett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  necessary?  Could  not  the 
head  of  the  bureau,  or  some  one  in  the  bureau,  take  charge  of  the 
books  that  are  in  his  bureau? 

Miss  Barnett.  It  really  is  necessary  to  have  a  librarian  in  charge  of 
each  library. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  force  does  not  seem  very  large. 
Of  course,  the  whole  thing  is  not  very  large  as  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees.    Are  there  any  other  questions? 

ilr.  PuRNELL.  It  would  uot  be  practicable  to  consolidate  all  of  these 
libraries  at  one  point,  would  it? 

Miss  Barnett.  As  long  as  the  department  is  so  scattered,  I  am 

afraid  not. 
Mr.  Purnell.  Would  it  result  in  any  material  reduction  or  saving 

if  it  were  practicable  ? 

Miss  Barnett.  Yes;  I  think  it  would.  It  requires  more  service 
when  it  is  scattered. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  consolida- 
tion, Mr.  Purnell.     One  is  the  lack  of  adequate  quarters  for  a  single 

^tral  library — at  present  the  main  library  is  very  much  crowded  tor 
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space.  The  other  is  the  distribution  of  the  units  of  the  department 
all  over  the  city.  As  I  explained  the  other  day,  we  occupy  something 
like  42  different  buildings  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Where  is  the  main  library  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  locatedin  the  Bieber  Building,  the  building  in 
which  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  located.  The  library  is  on  the  nrst 
floor  of  that  building.  It  was  formerly  in  the  main  building  of  the 
department,  the  red-brick  building,  in  which  the  Secretary's  office  is 
situated. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  knew  it  when  it  was  there,  but  I 
have  not  followed  its  movements. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  space  formerly  allotted  to  the  library  in  the 
main  building  is  now  occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
The  library  was  transferred  to  the  Bieber  Building  when  that  struc- 
ture was  erected. 

Mr.  Purnell.  How  exteubive  a  library  would  you  have  if  they 
were  all  combined  ?    I  am  asking  for  information.  * 

Miss  Barnett.  We  have  150,000  books  and  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Are  they  consulted  frequently  ? 

Miss  Barnett,  Yesj  tfiey  are.  I  think  the  department  could  not 
very  well  get  along  without  a  library. 

Mr.  Purnell.  I  would  not  want  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  the 
library,  but  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  it  might  not  work  out 
to  advantage  if  they  were  combined  at  one  point  and  have  the  dis- 
tribution at  one  place  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  was  thinking  there  might  be 
somebody  in  each  office  where  the  branch  library  is  located  to  take 
care  of  the  books  at  that  place  and  not  make  it  necessary  for  some 
one  from  your  office  to  be  at  each  one  of  these  places,  and  in  that  way 
it  would  leave  more  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  not  so  much 
for  the  care  of  them. 

Miss  Barnett.  Each  bureau  requires  special  library  service.  You 
see  the  subject  matter  with  which  each  bureau  deals  is  quite  different, 
and  the  librarians  in  charge  of  the  various  branches  also  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  other  than  their  library  work;  that  is,  work  in  which 
their  library  training  is  an  advantage.  For  instance,  some  help  in 
the  editorial  work,  some  spend  part  of  their  time  in  indexing  corre- 
spondence, and  some  look  after  the  distribution  of  the  publications 
of  the  bureaus.  But  principally  they  do  reference  and  bibliograj)h- 
ical  work  for  the  bureaus.  I  think  each  bureau  needs  this  special 
service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  given  that  matter  care- 
ful thought  and  have  concluded  that  the  best  way  is  as  you  are  doing 
it  now? 

Miss  Barnett.  If  the  offices  of  the  department  could  be  together, 
I  think  one  central  library  would  be  a  great  advantage ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Harrison  says,  with  the  buildings  scattered  as  they  are  at  present,  I 
think  the  bureau  libraries  are  necessary. 

Mr.  McLauohlix  of  Michigan.  Did  you  mention  the  number  of 
branch  libraries? 

Miss  Barnett.  We  have  13. 

Mr.  Purnell.  I  presume  the  books  kept  at  any  one  point  are 
peculiarly  adaptable  to  the  work  carried  on  that  point;  is  that  true? 
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Miss  Barnett.  Yes;  they  are. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Are  these  books  at  one  point  consulted  frequently 
by  other  departments  ? 

Miss  Barnett.  Yes;  we  have  to  borrow  from  the  various  branches. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  How  do  you  get  those  books?  Suppose  one  de- 
partment wants  to  use  the  books  at  another  place,  how  do  you  get 
those  books? 

Miss  Barnett.  We  maintain  in  the  main  library  a  complete  record 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  department;  that  is,  in  the  way  of  books 
and  periodicals ;  and  if  one  office  calls  for  a  book  we  can  immediately 
tell,  froQi  our  records,  whether  we  have  it,  and  then,  from  our  rec- 
ords, where  it  is.  We  either  telephone,  or  send  a  written  request  if 
it  is  not  needed  in  haste,  and  the  book  is  brought  back  to  the  main 
library  and  then  sent  to  the  office  that  called  for  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  For  example,  Mr.  Purnell,  if  the  Secretary's  office 
desires  a  particular  book,  it  makes  a  request  on  the  main  library, 
and  the  main  library  secures  the  book,  no  matter  where  it  may  be 
located,  and  sends  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Purnell.  It  will  find  out  the  place  where  it  is  located  and 
send  and  get  it? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes ;  the  library  knows  where  it  is  located,  and 
it  gets  the  book  and  sends  it  to  our  office. 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  op  Representatives, 

Friday^  December  19^  1919, 

afternoon  session. 

Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 

Miscellaneous  Expenses. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  H.  BEESE,  CHIEF  CLEBK,  DEPABTHENT 

OF  AOBICTnTVBE. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  have  next,  Mr.  Harrison? 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  another  item  on  page  210 — ^^  Miscellaneous 
Jlxpenses."    It  is  a  very  short  item  and  will  take  only  a  few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  item  for  stationery,  blank  books^ 
twinp  paper,  gum^  dry  goods,  soaps,  brushes,  brooms,  etc.,  and  the 
amount  is  $141,000. 

Mr.  Reese.  There  is  a  decrease  in  this  item  of  $34,500,  due  to  the 
omission  of  $33,000  for  repairs  to  the  power  plant,  which  repairs 
will  be  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1920,  and  the  transfer  to  the 
Division  of  Publications  of  $1,500,  heretofore  allotted  from  this 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  envelopes  and  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies m  connection  with  the  informational  and  exhibit  work  of  the 
department,  which  it  is  proposed  to  merge  with  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications. In  other  words,  the  miscellaneous  supplies  required  in 
connection  with  the  informational  and  exhibit  work  has  been  car- 
ried in  this  appropriation  because  it  was  a  part  of  the  secretary's 
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oflSce.  In  the  consolidation  of  those  various  lines  of  work,  we 
merely  transfer  the  $1,500  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  and  this 
appropriation  is  reduced  accordingly. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add  in  regard  to  "Miscellaneous  ex- 
penses," unless  the  committee  has  some  questions  they  desire  to  ask. 

Rent  in  the  District  of  Colu^ibia. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  page  211,  "  For  rent  of  build- 
ings and  parts  of  building  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  use  of 
the  various  bureaus,  divisions,  and  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  $150,000:  Provided^  That  only  such  part  of  this  sum 
shall  be  available  to  pay  rent  for  space  which  can  not  be  furnished 
by  the  Public  Buildings  Commission  in  Government  buildings  lo- 
cated in  the  District  of  Columbia."    The  amount  is  $150,000. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $50,- 
(X)0.  This  amount,  however,  includes  the  transfer  of  the  item  of 
$41,509  for  rent  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1920.  The  actual  increase,  therefore,  is  only  $8,491.  The  total  ap- 
propriation for  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
1919  was  $158,689.  Congress  reduced  the  amount  to  $100,000  in  the 
appropriation  act  for  1920  on  the  assumption  that  the  Public  Build- 
ings Commission  would  be  able  to  allot  space  in  temporary  struc- 
tures to  make  up  the  deficit,  but  the  commission  found  it  possible  to 
allot  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  space  required. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  we  to  understand  that  with  all  of  the  emer- 
gency buildings  put  up  during  the  war  it  is  impossible  to  find  quar- 
ters for  the  various  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  that  we  are  going  to  pay  a  rent  equal  to  that  paid  prior  to  the 
war? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  Public  Buildings  Commission,  created  last  March, 
made  an  allotment  of  space  to  this  department  on  June  25,  or  just 
five  days  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  lieu  of  space  that 
thev  allocated  they  required  us  to  vacate  seven  rented  buildings, 
which  the  department  did  promptlv.  Since  that  time  the  department 
has  made  several  appeals  to  the  IPublic  Buildings  Commission  for 
space,  and  none  has  been  allotted.  I  understand,  informally,  that  the 
Public  Buildings  Commission  is  about  to  make  another  allotment  of 
space,  but  I  have  no  information  as  to  what  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture may  get. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  looks  rather  ridiculous,  on  the  face  of  it,  with  all 
of  these  buildings  erected  during  the  war  and  all  of  the  parks  all 
over  town  covered  with  temporary  buildings,  that  we  shoWd  pay 
$150,000  a  year  for  rent  for  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  what  happened 
last  year.  The  committee  reduced  the  item  for  rent  from  $158,689 
to  $100,000,  on  the  theory  that  we  could  secure  a  large  allotment  of 
space  in  the  temporary  structures.  We  filed  applications  with  the 
Public  Buildings  Commission,  and  made  every  effort  to  get  sufficient 
space  to  bring  our  expenditures  for  rent  within  the  $100,000.  After 
the  reduction  had  been  made  in  the  appropriation  we  were  told  by 
the  Public  Buildings  Commission  on  the  25th  of  June  to  give  up 
certain  buildings  occupied  by  the  department,  for  which  we  were 
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paying  rentals  aggregating  $17,180.  This  was  only  five  dajs  before 
the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  we  were  approximately  $41,000 
short".  The  chairman  of  the  Public  Buildings  Commission  suggested 
that  we  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  secure  through  that  committee  any  funds  that  might  he  needed 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  commission.  I  learned 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  still  had  under  consideration 
the  simdry  civil  bill,  and  we  accordingly  laid  the  situation  before 
it,  with  the  residt  that  the  additional  amount  required  was  in- 
cluded in  the  sundry  civil  bill.  We  were,  however,  placed  in  a 
very  embarrassing  situation,  with  only  five  days  within  which  to 
secure  relief. 

We  have  continued  our  efforts  to  secure  additional  space  in  the 
temporary  buildings  in  order  that  we  might  vacate  some  of  the 
rented  quarters  which  we  now  occupy.  The  Public  Buildings  Com- 
mission, however,  has  stated  that  it  has  given  us  every  foot  of  space 
that  is  available  for  allotment  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  to  the  committee  that  the  de- 
partment will  not  spend  all  this  money  for  rent  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  full  amount  will  be  appro- 
priated, so  that  we  will  not  be  placed  again  in  a  situation  similar  to 
that  which  confronted  us  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The.  Chairman.  Let  me  say  this  about  the  Saulsbury  resolution: 
Congress  provided  a  way  to  protect  the  Government  against  excessive 
rents.  The  matter  is  now  up  to  the  President;  If  the  President 
desires  to  protect  this  Government  against  excessive  rents,  h»  has 
the  authoritv.  If  he  does  not  act,  the  countrv  will  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. 

With  regard  to  the  space,  there  was  adequate  space  to  take  care  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is  no  question  about  that 
The  committee,  consequently,  as  you  stated,  cut  the  appropriation 
from  $1.58,689  to  $100,000.  After  an  investigation,  however,  it  was 
found  advisable  to  allot  the  space  to  the  War  Department  and  other 
departments,  and  the  space  that  it  was  thought  could  be  allotted  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  allotted  to  other  departments. 
To  make  up  the  deficit  in  rents  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
$41,000  was  appropriated  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
the  sundry  civil  act. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  department  is  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  view  that  the  temporary  structures  erected 
during  the  war  should  be  used  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  the  matter  up  and  see  how  much 
space  can  be  allotted. 

Mr.  KiHEY.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Buildings  Com- 
mittee ? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Smoot.  This  committee  will  see  Senator 
Smoot  and  have  the  matter  arranged,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  it  is  necessary  to  appropriate  this  $41,000  in  order  to  allot  the 
space  to  other  departments. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering 
the  matter,  that  there  are  many  activities  which  could  not  be  moved 
into  the  temporary  structures,  because  of  the  enormous  cost  that 
would  be  involved.     I  have  in   mind    particularly    the    activities 
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which  require  the  use  of  laboratory  facilities.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take, also,  to  move  into  nonfireproof  buildings  branches  of  the  de- 
partment which  have  a  large  accumulation  of  valuable  and  irre- 
placeable records. 

Mr.  RuBEv.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Agricultural  Department 
should  be  given  space  in  the  temporary  .buildings  near  that  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  have.  Practically 
all  the  space  allotted  to  us  is  in  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
Building,  at  Eighteenth  and  B  Streets  NW.,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance away  from  the  department.  It  would  have  been  very  much 
better  for  us  if  we  could  have  l)een  given  some  of  the  space  on  the 
Mall,  near  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  As  you  know,  we  now 
occupy  something  like  42  buildings. 

Mr.  RrnEv.  And  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Public  Buildings  Commission  has  gone  over 
the  situation  as  applied  to  all  of  the  departments,  including  the 
Department  of  Agi'icultui^e,  to  determine  how  space  should  be  al- 
lotted in  these  temporary  buildings.  They  will  make  another  sur- 
vey, so  it  is  a  matter  to  be  ironed  out  by  the  commission. 
Is  that  all  you  have,  Mr.  Reese?. 

Mr.  Re&e.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  in  any  readjustment  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  department  is  paying  rent  for  quarters 
used  in  the  work  under  the  cotton  futures  act  out  of  the  continuing 
appropriation  originally  made  in  the  act  of  August  18,  1914  (which 
carried  authority  for  paying  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia),  the 
unexpended  balance  of  which  was  made  available  until  expended  by 
the  agricultural  appropriation  act  approved  August  11,  1916.  The 
sum  of  $7,689.06  from  this  unexpended  balance  is  now  being  used  for 
the  payment  of  rent  for  quarters  occupied  by  the  cotton  futures  work. 
The  balance  of  the  appropriation  is  sufficient  to  carry  this  charge 
until  the  end  of  the  nscal  year  1920  but  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  it 
through  the  fiscal  year  1921.  Therefore  the  appropriation  for  rent 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  make  provision  for  this  amount 
over  and  above  whatever  amount  may  be  finally  fixed  upon  as  the 
appropriation  for  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if  that  appropria- 
tion is  reduced  on  account  of  the  assignment  of  free  quarters  to  the 
department  by  the  Public  Buildings  Commission. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reese. 
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The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  Hon.  Gilbert 
N.  Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  take  up  the  estimates  for  the  States 
Relations  Service.     Mr.  Harrison,  who  do  you  wish  to  testify  first? 

States  Rel^vtions  Service. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  States  Relations  Service  begins 
on  page  212.    Dr.  True  will  present  the  estimates. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  Dr.  True. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  A.  C.  TBUE,  DIEECTOE  OF  THE  STATES  BELA^ 
TIONS  SERVICE,  DEPAETMENT  OF  AGBICTTLTXTRE. 

Dr.  True.  The  lines  of  work  of  the  States  Relations  Service  are  the 
same  as  heretofore,  but  there  has  been  a  material  reduction  in  the 
working  forces  of  the  service  due  to  the  cessation  of  special  activities 
relating  to  the  stimulation  of  the  production  and  conservation  of  food 
under  war  conditions  and  the  withdrawal  of  emergency  funds. 

Since  the  force  reached  the  highest  war  level  in  1918,  the  Washing- 
ton force  has  decreased  from  475  to  319,  a  decrease  of  156,  and  the 
field  forces,  which  are  mainly  the  cooperative  extension  forces,  have 
de<*reased  from  about  6,500  to  3,800,  those  fi^ires  being  for  the  1st 
of  January.  The  Washington  force  is  now  just  about  equal  to  the 
force  employed  in  July,  1917,  before  the  emergency  funds  were  avail- 
able, though  the  regular  funds  of  the  service  have  increased  $436,140 
since  that  time.  Owing  to  conditions  after  the  signing  of  the  armi- 
stice, which  made  it  inexpedient  to  push  the  emergency  work  as  we 
had  been  doing  up  to  that  time,  fully  $1,000,000  of  the  emergency  ap- 
propriation was  not  expended  and  will  remain  in  the  Treasurv. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  not  the  $1,000,000  expended  at  that  time? 

Dr.  True.  Because  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice 

The  Chairman.  The  money  was  available,  but  was  not  used? 

Dr.  True.  It  was  available,  but  we  did  not  push  the  work  to  the 
extent  that  we  had  been  pushing  it  before. 

Now,  that  is  the  general  situation,  and  with  that  introduction  we 
might,  if  you  desire,  take  up  the  different  items  in  the  bill.  The  first 
item  is  the  statutory  roll,  and  in  that  there  are  no  promotions  or  new 
places.    There  are  a  considerable  number  of  transfers  from  the  lump 
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sum  to  the  statutory  roll  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  in  the 
case  of  three  places  we  desire  to  change  the  title,  as  indicated  in  the 
estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  it  up  item  by  item,  so  that  we  will  haTe 
it  in  the  right  order  in  the  recora.  Is  not  the  first  item,  No.  7,  ^'o 
clerks  of  class  4,  increased  by  1  from  the  lump  sum  "? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  No.  8,  ''one  executive  clerk,  at  S1JA<\ 
by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  home  economics." 

Dr.  True.  That  is  under  item  7. 

The  CuAiR^rAN.  No.  11  is  the  next,  "seventeen  clerks  of  cl;bs 
2,  increase  of  4  by  transfer  from  lump  fimd  for  farmers'  cooperative 
demonstrations  in  North  and  West." 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  14,  "  52  clerks,  class  1,  increase  of  \^ 
by  transfer  from  lump  fund,  4  from  colleges  and  stations,  and  I'l 
from  farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in  North  and  West."  Is 
there  any  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  May  I  ask  you  from  what  special  approprin- 
tions  these  men  have  been  paid  ? 

Dr.  True.  The  lump  funds  are  indicated  here. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Were  they  paid  from  emergency  funds? 

Dr.  True.  At  the  time  these  transfers  were  made,  they  were  on 
the  regular  funds. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Wliy  do  you  put  them  on  the  statutory  roll  now 
if  they  were  on  these  lump  funds  t  Take,  for  instance,  item  14,  aii 
increase  of  16.  Where  were  they  before  you  transferred  them  over? 
What  were  they  paid  from? 

The  Chairman.  They  were  carried  on  the  lump  sum. 

Dr.  True.  They  were  carried  on  the  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Under  what  appropriation? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Twelve  of  them  were  carried  on 
37,  on  page  216. 

Dr.  True.  Four  of  them  were  on  the  item  for  the  administration 
of  the  experiment  stations  and  extension  acts,  and  12  were  employed 
in  connection  with  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the  North  and 
West. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  AMiat  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  In  making  the 
transfer  to  the  statutory  roll,  did  you  take  them  from  the  emer- 
gency fund  or  from  item  37?  What  did  you  take  off?  There  is  an 
increase  in  item  37,  I  see,  over  last  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  note  to  37  says  that  there  is  a 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $35,560  due  to  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll 
of  this  bureau. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  you  have  $551,000  in  your  estimate  for  19*20, 
and  now  it  is  $715,000;  and  you  have  taken  the  men  off  and  put  them 
on  the  statutory  roll. 
,    Dr.  True.  Yes.  ^T 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  still  the  estimate  Is  inci-eased.  Tliat  is 
what  I  don't  understand. 

Dr.  True.  The  estimate  for  the  Noith  and  West? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  Xoith  and  West 
or  not ;  it  is  item  37. 

Mr.  Harrison.  This  item  has  been  decreased  from  $751,280  to 
$715,720  on  account  of  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  gave  you  more  than  was  estimated  for  last 
voar. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Dr.  True.  $200,000  was  added  to  that  item  last  year. 

Mi\  McLaughlin.  That  was  put  on  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Dr.  True.  Now,  we  are  asking  in  the  total  for  just  the  same  ap- 
propriation as  at  present.  So  it  goes  through,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  different  items.    They  are  all  small  items. 

The  Chairman.  Please  read  them  so  that  we  will  have  them  in  the 
record. 

Dr.  True.  Under  item  15  there  is  one  clerk  or  artist-draftsman, 
at  $1,200,  transferred  from  the  lump  fund  for  farmers'  cooperative 
demonstrations  in  North  and  West. 

The  Chairman.  You  skipped  item  14, 1  believe,  "  52  clerks,  class  1, 
increase  of  16  by  transfer  irom  lump  fiinds,  4  frona  colleges  and  sta- 
tions, and  12  from  farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in  North  and 

West," 

Dr.  True.  Item  15  I  have  just  read.  No.  16  is  "one  clerk  or  ma- 
chine operator  at  $1,200,  by  transfer  from  himp  fund  for  farmers' 
cooperative  demonstrations  in  the  South."  Item  17,  there  are  24 
clerks  transferred  from  lump  funds,  3  from  colleges  and  stations,  10 
from  farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in  North  and  West,  8  from 
farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in  South,  2  from  farmers' 
institutes  and  agricultural  schools,  and  1  from  general  administra- 
tive expenses. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  this  appropriation  that 
you  speak  of,  for  "  colleges  and  stations  "  ? 

Dr.  True.  That  is  the  phrase  that  has  got  into  use. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  the  permanent  appro- 
priation? 

Dr.  True.  That  is  the  item  for  the  administration  of  the  extension 
and  experiment  station  acts. 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  refers  to  item  36,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  on  page 
215. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  one  is  21,  "  one  clerk,  decrease  of  two  by 
<?hange  to  two  messengers  or  laborers. 

Dr.  True.  That  is  a  decrease  of  two  by  change  of  title  to  two 
messengers  or  laborers  at  $840  each. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  22. 

Dr.  True.  That  is  a  decrease  of  one  clerk  at  $720  by  change  to  one 
messenger  or  laborer  at  $720. 

Under  item  23  we  have  two  messengers  or  laborers  at  $840  each,  in 
lieu  of  two  clerks  at  $840  each. 

Under  item  24  there  is  an  increase  of  one  messenger  or  laborer  at 
$720  in  lieu  of  one  clerk  at  $720. 

Under  No.  27  there  is  an  increase  of  one  messenger  boy  at  $600  by 
transfer  from  the  lump  fund  for  farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural 
schools. 

Under  No.  33  there  is  an  increase  of  seven  charwomen  by  transfer 
from  lump  sums.  Two  of  these  are  from  the  general  administrative 
expenses  item,  two  from  farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in  the 
North  and  West,  one  from  farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in 
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the  South,  one  from  farinei*s'  institutes  and  agricultural  schools,  and 
one  from  the  home  economics.    That  concludes  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  transfers  from  the  lump-sum  rolls  to  the 
statutory  roll  made  at  the  same  salary? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

With  reference  to  the  statutory  roll  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  not  in 
satisfactory  condition,  l>ecause  we  have  on  it  at  least  30  places  which 
are  not  pennanently  filled  on  account  of  the  salaries  being  too  low 
to  attract  properly  qualified  persons. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  80  vacancies,  you  say? 

Dr.  True.  There  are  not  actually  at  present  30  vacancies,  because 
we  can  use  some  of  these  places  for  temporary  people,  but  at  the  last 
account  that  I  had  thei*e  were  29  actual  vacancies,  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  just  passed  ov^r  $30,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
our  statutory  roll  reverted  to  the  Treasury  for  this  same  reason 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get,  at  the  low  salaries  for  those  places,  people 
qualified  to  do  the  work.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  had  so  many 
clerks  on  the  lump-sum  rolls  that  have  to  be  transferred  now  to  the 
statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Ill  TcHiNSON.  Why  do  you  do  that?  You  say  it  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  transfer  them  to  the  statutory  roll.  Why  do  you  not  leave 
them  on  the  lump  sum  and  then  pay  what  you  please  ? 

Dr.  True.  We  are  not  permitted  to  do  that.  We  have  to  trans- 
fer at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  all  employees  in  the  clerical  and  sub- 
clerical  giades  from  the  lump-surfi  to  the  statutory  roll  for  the  next 
year. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  places  are  vacant,  do  you  have  to  transfer 
them  ? 

Dr.  True.  We  do  not  transfer  the  vacancies,  but  we  are  under 
instructions  to  report  the  statutory  roll  as  it  existed  last  year,  with 
the  transfers. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  transferring  men  from  the  lump-sum 
to  the  statutorv  roll. 

Dr.  True.  Yes.  sir;  we  are  obliged  to  do  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  For  instance.  No.  27,  one  messenger  boy,  at  $600, 
by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural 
schools.    Is  that  ]>osition  filled? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Lot  us  first  take  up  these  low-salaried  people. 

Dr.  True.  Take  Xo.  10,  where  we  have  31  clerks,  at  $900  each, 
amounting  to  $27,900.  There  is  no  transfer;  but  that  is  the  kind  of 
place  that  I  am  referring  to.  We  can  not  fill  those  places  at  that 
salary.    The  entrance  salary  for  clerks  now  is  $1,100  or  $1,200. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  \^Tiy  not  abolish  some  of  these 
places,  tlien? 

Dr.  Trie.  Those  places  are  of  no  use  to  us  except  occasionally  we 
can  find  some  person  who  is  willing  temporarily  to  fill  the  place  for 
some  extra  work  that  we  have. 

Mr.  McLaighlin  of  Michigan.  In  item  19  how  many  of  those 
$000-clerk  places  are  not  filled? 

Dr.  True.  My  understanding  is  that  there  ai*e  now  22  places  that 
are  not  filled. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-two  of  those  $900  places  are  not  filled? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  the  departraent  just  as  efficient  with  22  va- 
cancies as  it  would  be  if  all  of  those  places  were  filled? 

Dr.  True.  From  our  i>oint  of  view,  the  statutory  roll  has  on  it 
too  many  of  these  low-priced  places,  and  we  have  an  undue  number 
of  places  a  little  higher  up,  at  $1,100  or  $1,200.  The  result  is  that 
we  appoint  those  clerks  at  the  initial  salary  of  $1,100  or  $1,200  and 
cet  so  many  of  them  there  and  have  so  few  places  above  that  that 
there  is  very  little  chance  for  promotion. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Suppose  you  had  $21,000  and  suppose  we  make 
it  21  clerits  instead  of  31 — knock  off  10;  would  the  department  be 
just  as  efficient  with  21  clerks  as  with  31? 

Dr.  True.  Yes ;  under  present  conditions,  because  we  are  not  em- 
ploying clerks  at  $900.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
committee  consider  this  condition  of  affairs,  that  we  have  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  places  at  $1,100  and  $1,200  and  very  few 
places  above  that,  with  the  result  that  just  as  soon  as  a  clerk  coming 
m  becomes  experienced  in  our  work  he  gets  uneasy  and  seeks  some 
place  outside,  so  that  we  are  constantly  losing  good  clerks.  What 
we  would  like  to  see  is  the  addition  of  a  few  places  with  salaries 
higher  than  $1,200  and  the  elimination  of  these  very  low-salaried 
places  which  we  can  not  satisfactorilv  fill.  That  matter  was  dis* 
cussed  last  year,  but  for  some  reason  tne  statutory  roll  was  left  just 
:a8  it  had  been. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  have  too  many  places  at  $1,200,  why  do 
yon  transfer  16  clerks  at  $1,200  to  the  statutory  roll?  I  understand 
jrou  to  say  that  you  had  relatively  a  great  many  clerks  at  $1,200. 

Dr.  True.  I  did  not  «6ay  that  we  had  too  many  people  employed. 
Here  is  the  actual  situation :  1  do  not  remember  the  exact  figures, 
but  this  will  illustrate  it  clearly :  We  have,  let  us  say,  60  places  for 
clerks  at  $1,200  and  we  employ  60  people  on  our  roll  at  $1,200 — 
people  that  we  need.  In  the  $1,400  grade  we  have  only  five  places. 
Now,  those  clerics  at  $1,200  are  fixed  there  for  a  long  period^  prac- 
tically because  there  is  little  opportunity  for  promotion  to  the  $1,400 
grade. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  gets  you  right  into  the  proposition  of  auto- 
matic promotions.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  department  to  automat- 
ically Or  more  or  less  automatically  promote  people  who  are  doing 
the  same  work  from  year  to  year  without  any  cnange  in  the  character 
of  the  employment? 

Dr.  True.  We  take  into  question  efficiency  and  length  of  service. 
If  a  person  comes  in  at  $1,200  we  do  not  efxpect  him  to  remain  at 
^1,200  after  he  has  been  there  with  us  a  considerable  time  and  has 
shown  that  he  is  a  specially  efficient  clerk.  We  have,  of  course,  in 
the  regular  order  efficiency  records  which  are  considered  by  an  effi- 
<?iency  committee,  and  the  promotion  is  deterrmined  by  that.  Promo- 
tion IS  so  slow  under  present  conditions  on  our  statutory  roll  that 
there  is  constant  discouragement  of  our  more  experienced  and  effi- 
cient clerks,  with  the  result  that  as  soon  as  they  get  fen  opportunity 
they  leave  us,  and  there  is  a  considerable  turnover  that  mi^ht  be 
avdfded  and  the  efficiency  of  the  service  increased  if  we  had  a  limited 
number  of  positions  at  higher  salaries  in  lieu  of  these  80  places  or 
so  at  the  very  low  salaries  which  are  not  of  any  use  to  us. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  If  we  should  change  that  to  21  clerks,  instead 
of  31,  you  could  make  nearly  all  of  them  $1,400  clerks  with  the 
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$27,000.   What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  these  21  clerks  would  keep 
the  department  as  efficient  as  the  31  if  you  gave  them  $1,400? 

Dr.  True.  I  would  not  want  to  promote  tliose 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  know,  you  do  not  do  that,  you  are  cutting 
off  10. 

Dr.  True.  I  am  reducing  the  list  by  10  because  the  positions  are 
not  filled  and  can  not  be  filled  under  present  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  22  clerks  at  $900?  Did  they 
go  into  some  other  department  or  leave  the  service  ? 

Dr.  True.  'They  have  left  for  one  reason  or  another,  or  have  been 
promoted  into  higher  places. 

The  Chairman.  They  lefft  the  department? 

Dr.  True.  I  presume  some  of  those  have  left  the  department  and 
others  have  been  promoted  to  higher  grades  as  there  were  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  Chairman.  To  higher  grades?  Were  they  promoted  on  the 
statutory  roll  or  lump  sum  ? 

Dr.  True.  They  had  to  be  promoted  on  the  statutory  roll  if  pro- 
moted at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  promote  them  from  the  statutory  roll  to  the 
lump  sum  ? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  being  done  in  the  department? 

Dr.  True.  We  can  not  do  that  under  the  law,  unless  thcfre  is  an 
absolute  change  of  duties. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  Suppose  there  is  a  change  of 
duties? 

Dr.  True.  There  are  very  fefw  cases  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  these  transferred  from  one  roll  to 
the  other? 

Dr.  True.  I  could  not  tell  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  except  by  looking 
into  the  records,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  such  cases. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  vacancies 
there  are  now  in  these  other  places  on  this  page? 

Dr.  True.  On  page  213,  items  21,  22,  and  23  are  vacant.  Under 
item  24  there  is  one  vacancy.  All  the  places  under  item  26 — 3  mes- 
sengei*s  or  laborers — are  vacant.    Items  29  and  30  are  also  vacant 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  there  any  need  of  appropriating 
the  money  for  these  places  if  they  are  vacant  ? 

Dr.  True.  From  my  point  of  view,  there  is  no  necessity  for  appro- 
priating money  for  those  places.   They  are  of  no  use  to  us. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  On  page  212,  are  there  any  vacan- 
cies above  item  19  ? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir.  I  had  not  noted  any.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  filling  these  places  of 
messengers  or  laborers  at  $840  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  much  greater  difficulty  in  getting 
clerks  at  $840  a  year  now.  We  are  therefore  asking  that  the  titles 
of  two  clerks  at  $840,  in  item  21,  and  one  clerk  at  $720,  in  item  22,  be 
changed  to  messenger  or  laborer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  places  filled  now? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Some  are  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  suggest  two  at  $840  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
employ  men  temporarily  at  times? 

Dr.  True.  Because  we  could  use  two  such  places  to  greater  advan^ 
tage  for  messengers  or  laborers;  we  can  not  get  clerks  at  this  low 
salary. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 
Mr.  Harrison.  The  next  is  No.  34,  on  page  214,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
appropriations  to  the  State  colleges  and  stations  under  the  Hatch  and 
Adams  Acts. 

Dr.  True.  Items  34  and  35  are  merely  appropriations  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts  for  the  experiment 
stations,  namely,  $30,000  to  each  of  the  48  States,  making  a  total  of 
$1,440,000.  These  stations  in  the  48  States  employ  about  1,700  per- 
sons, and  as  a  result  of  their  work  they  issue  annually  700  or  800 
publications,  which  are  distributed  to  about  1,000,000  farmers  and 
others  on  their  mailing  lists,  and  also  in  large  numbers  to  their  exten- 
sion agents  and  otherwise. 

The  income  of  the  stations  in  1918,  which  is  the  last  year  for  which 
we  have  the  complete  figures,  was  $6,000,000,  of  which  $1,440,000  was 
received  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  remainder,  about  four 
and  one-half  millions,  from  the  State  appropriations. 

Mr.  McI^uoHLiN  of  Michigan.  Is  ther^  any  expense  in  the  depart- 
ment involved  in  the  distribution  of  this  money  to  the  States  under 
these  laws? 

Dr.  True.  We  have  the  administration  of  both  the  extension  and 
the  experiment  station  acts,  and  the  language  that  immediately  fol- 
lows in  the  appropriation  act  and  in  the  estimates  (item  36)  relates 
to  that.  The  estimate  for  the  administration  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion and  extension  acts  taken  together  is  $71,500. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  on  item  34, "  to  carry  into  effect  the  provi- 
.  sions  of  the  act  approved  March  2, 1887,"  and  so  on,  $15,000  for  each 
of  the  48  States? 

Dr.  True.  That  is  the  so-called  Hatch  Act  for  the  experiment  sta- 
tions. The  next  item  refers  to  the  Adams  Act  and  carries  an  equal 
amount. 

Item  30  is  for  the  administration  of  the  extension  act,  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  and  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts.  The  amount  estimated 
for  that  is  $71,500,  to  which  must  be  added  $8,100  transferred  to  the 
statutory  roll,  making  an  actual  increase  of  $10,000. 

The  work  under  this  item  is  ^ouped  in  two  divisions :  First,  the 
work  connected  with  the  experiment  stations,  which  is  conducted 
through  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  to  which  $35,500  of  this 
fund  IS  allotted.  This  money  provides  for  the  examination  of  the 
projects  submitted  by  the  station  directors,  the  inspection  of  the  work 
and  expenditure  of  the  stations,  the  preparation  of  the  report  required 
by  law  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  stations,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Experiment  Station  Record.  This  last  item  is  the  largest 
single  item  of  expense.  The  Experiment  Station  Record  is  a  periodi- 
cal which  contains  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  over  1,000  stations  and 
similar  institutions  and  similar  scientific  literature  throughout  the 
world,  together  with  statements  giving  a  large  amount  of  advice  and 
information  to  the  stations  regarding  their  work.  In  addition  to 
this  we  do  through  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  a  large  amount 
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of  more  general  work  in  advising  and  assisting  the  stations  regarding 
their  plans  of  work,  their  equipment,  and  their  personnel. 

The  business  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  grows  gradually 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  station  work  in  the  States,  and  its 
expenses  under  present  conditions  for  travel,  supplies,  etc,  are 
necessarily  greater  than  in  normal  times,  and  so  the  amount  which 
is  now  allotted  to  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  the  estimates 
involves  an  increase  of  $1,500  for  tiiis  work  next  year. 

The  permanent  force  employed  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions imder  this  item  incluaes  the  chief  of  the  office,  who  is  also  the 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record  and  by  profession 
an  agricultural  chemist;  a  chief  of  insular  stations,  who  also  has 
charge  of  the  work  relating  to  botanical  investi^tions,  being,  in 
fact,  a  professional  botanist;  nine  scientific  assistants,  represent- 
ing different  branches  of  agricultural  science,  who  are  principally 
engaged  on  the  Experiment  Station  Record ;  a  part-time  agricultural 
physicist  and  two  other  scientific  assistants  encased  mainly  in  the 
bibliographical  work  necessarily  connected  with  the  preparation  of 
the  Experiment  Station  Record.  This  is  the  same  kind  of  work 
and  practically  the  same  force  which  we  have  had  for  a  long  time. 

The  rest  of  the  money  under  this  item  is  used  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  extension  act,  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  This  sum  amounts 
to  $36,200.  It  also  includes  some  of  the  work  which  we  do  in  admin- 
istering the  supplementary  fund  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose 
in  the  agricultural  appropriation  act  this  year,  because  that  is  spent 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Smith-Lever  funds  and  comes  under 
our  administration  in  practically  the  same  way. 

The  Federal  and  State  Smith-Lever  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 
will  be  $6,680,000.    There  is  an  increase  of  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is.  Federal  and  State? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  and  the  supplementary  funds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  Lever  law  will  carry  $3,- 
680,000? 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  the  States  have  to  duplicate 
that,  except  $480,000  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  there  will  be  in  all  $6,680,000  and  the 
supplementary  fund  estimated  for,  both  Federal  and  State,  amount- 
ing to  $3,000,000,  making  a  total  of  Federal  and  State  funds  under 
the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  $9,680,000.  The  plans  of  work 
and  the  resulting  expenditures  must  be  examined  and  approved  by 
the  States  Relations  Service  for  all  this  fund,  and  the  annual  report 
on  this  work  and  expenditure  must  be  prepared  as  required  by  act 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask.  Dr.  True,  if  there  is  any  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  of  the  Smith-Lever  fund  that 
may  be  spent  for  administrative  purposes? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir;  the  act  does  not  itemize,  except  with  reference 
to  the  printing  of  publications.  Only  5  per  cent  can  be  used  foi< 
printing  and  distribution  of  publications. 

Under  this  item  for  the  administration  of  this  work  an  increase 
of  $8,000  is  estimated  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  business  con* 
nected  with  the  administration  of  the  increased  extension  funds. 

'^he  Chairman.  In  how  many  counties  are  you  operating  now? 
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Dr.  Tbui:.  We  have  county  agricultural  agents  in  2,000  counties. 

The  Chairman.  Only  2,000? 

Dr.  True.  2,000  is  the  last  record. 

If  we  may  take  up  item  37,  "  For  farmers'  cooperative  demonstra- 
tion work  outside  the  cotton  belt  ^ ;  that  work  is  done  in  the  33  North- 
em  and  Western  States.  The  estimate  is  $715,720,  to  which  must  be 
added  $35,560  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  making  a  total  for 
this  work  of  $751,280,  which  is  the  same  amount  as  the  appropriation 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Of  this  amount,  $574,825  is  allotted  to 
tiie  States  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  funds  for  cooperative 
extension  work  along  these  lines,  the  county  agricultural  agents,  the 
home  demonstration  agents,  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  workers,  the 
farm  management  demonstrations,  and  the  supei'visory  officers  for 
these  lines  of  work;  $119,155  is  allotted  for  the  field  service  of  the 
Office  of  Extension  Work,  North  and  West,  and  other  service  which 
it  performs  in  cooperation  with  the  State  extension  forces;  and  the 
remainder,  $57,300,  is  used  in  the  supervisory  work  of  this  office. 

The  force  of  this  office,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  at  pres- 
ent consists  of  24  scientific  employees,  52  clerks,  and  13  subclerical 
employees.  This  force  aids  the  extension  forces  in  the  33  Northern 
and  Western  States  in  organizing  and  conducting  this  work,  arrang- 
ing with  the  different  bureaus  of  the  department  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  extension  work  in  those  States;  prepares  and  distributes  pub- 
lications and  mimeograph  material  to  the  State  extension  forces  and 
through  them  to  the  farming  people :  receives  reports  of  the  progress 
of  the  work  in  the  several  States ;  and  uses  these,  with  other  informa- 
tion obtained  by  i>ersonal  visits  to  the  States,  in  carrying  to  the  sev- 
eral States  useful  information  about  the  work  being  done  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and,  in  general,  acts  as  a  clearing  house  of  as- 
sistance, influence,  and  information  on  all  matters  relating  to  ex- 
tension work  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  Most  of  the  sci- 
entific staff  spend  a  large  share  of  their  time  in  the  field  studying 
the  problems  of  the  extension  work  and  joining  with  the  State  forces 
in  the  conduct  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Doctor,  there  seems  to  be  in  my  State  an  impres- 
sion that  a  whole  lot  of  this  money  is  dissipated  in  some  way  so  that 
it  never  reaches  the  county  agents  and  never  does  any  good  to  the 
people  intended  to  be  benefited;  at  least,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
complaint  in  my  State  on  that  score,  although  how  well  founded  I 
do  not  know.  The  impression  seemed  to  be  that  the  Agricultural 
Department  down  here  took  a  whack  at  it  and  used  a  large  portion 
of  the  funds  in  supervisory  work  and  in  specialists  chasing  around 
the  country  chasing  up  the  county  agents,  and  then  the  State  ad- 
ministrations took  another  whack  at  it  for  their  supervisory  forces, 
and  so  forth,  with  the  result  that  a  good  deal  of  it  got  away  and  was 
not  used  in  the  actual  employment  of  county  agents  which  the  peo- 
ple out  in  my  country  thought  it  was  intended  for. 

Dr.  True.  That  opens  up  a  large  subject  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  in  as  much  detail  as  the  committee  mav  desire. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  table  or  figures  or  any  data  show- 
ing the  amount  or  proportion  of  administrative  expense  that  is 
charged  up  against  tne  various  appropriations  for  extension  work, 
lK)th  by  the  State  and  by  the  Federal  Governments? 
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Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  I  propose  to  submit  a  little  later  .on  a  num- 
ber of  tables  showing:  how  this  money  is  used. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  You 
said  a  moment  ago  that  you  had  2,000  county  agents. 

Mr.  McrjAUGHLiN  of  Michigan.  Two  thousand  counties  provided 
with  agents. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  most  of  the  States,  if  you  pay  for  a  county 
agent,  does  not  the  State  pay  an  equal*  amount  ?  In  other  words,  it 
the  county  does  not  have  a  county  agent  appointed  by  the  State  or 
the  county,  do  you  put  one  in  there  and  pay  all  the  expense? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case  now. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  other  words,  for  every  dollar  that  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  the  county  puts  up  the  same  amount,  does  it? 

Dr.  True.  The  county  puts  up  more  than  an  equal  amount. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  State? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  State  puts  up  more? 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  pay  the  county  agent 
in  any  county  in  the  United  States  where  the  State  does  not  give  an 
equal  amount  ? 

Dr.  True.  At  least  an  equal  amount. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  entirely  true,  Doctor! 
Under  item  37  and  under  38  contribution  by  the  States  is  not  abso- 
lutely required,  is  it  ?  Under  the  Lever  law  it  does  have  to  be  dupli- 
cated by  the  States. 

Dr.  True.  There  is  no  requirement  in  law  for  any  particular  amount 
to  be  contributed  under  these  two  items  that  you  are  referring  to  now. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  the 
county  agents  are  employed  and  paid  entirely  out  of  these  two  funds 
without  contribution  by  the  States  in  which  they  are  employed? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  thought  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  No  cooperation  is  required  under  item  37  except 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  he  says  it  has  been  required  in 
all  cases. 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Under  the  emergency  appropriation  we  paid  the 
total  salary  of  some  of  the  county  agents,  but  I  do  not  understand  that 
we  are  paying  the  entire  salary  of  any  agent  under  items  37  and  38. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes $4,100,000  for  which  the  States  are  required  to  match  dollar 
for  dollar? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir ;  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  required  to  match  the  $715,720  nor 
the  $480,000? 

T)r  Trt*e    That  is  correct 

The  Chairman.  There  is  $716,720  outside  of  the  cotton  belt? 

Dr  True   Yes  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  $634,800  in  the  cotton  boll-weevil  district! 

Dr  True.  Yes  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $1,350,520? 
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Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  next  year  you 
get  $3,580,000? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  plus  the  $1,500,000  supplementary  fund  to  be 
used  under  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 
.  The  Chairman.  The  total  is  $6,430,520  Federal  funds? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  the  States  $480,000;  to  which  they  are 
entitled  without  matching? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  leaves  $5,950,520. 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  pay  the  States  $715,720  and  $634,800, 
which  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  whether  that  be 
matched  or  not.  We  will  say  that  they  are  not  required  to  match 
that,  which  would  leave  $4,600,000  to  be  matched  by  the  States, 
dollar  for  dollar. 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Add  to  the  $4,600,000  put  up  by  the  States  the 
$6,430,520  appropriated  in  this  bill  for  the  work  and  you  have 
11,030,520;  you  say  that  you  are  now  in  2,000  counties,  so  that  would 
give  an  average  of  $5,515  for  each  county. 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  money  was  spent  in  that  way  for  a 
single  agent  in  each  county,  if  that  is  what  you  are  thinking  of. 

Ine  Chairman.  The  average  of  the  2,000  counties  is  $5,515? 

Dr.  True.  Yes ;  under  that  enumeration  for  the  2,000  counties. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  2,000 
counties? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiR3tAN.  That  would  be  the  average  amount  available? 

Dr.  True.  If  you  apportion  it  in  that  way  it  includes  whatever 
is  paid  for  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  county  agricultural  agent, 
and  also  the  woman  agent,  or  boys'  and  girls'  club  leader.  It  also 
includes  money  that  is  spent  for  supervisory  officers  and  for  the  ex- 
tension specialists  who  go  out  to  aid  people  living  in  the  counties. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  used  for  the  organizers  and  how 
much  for  the  agents? 

Dr.  True.  The  average  expense  for  county  agents — ^his  salary  and 
expenses  at  present — is  $3,600. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  salary  of  the  agent?  You 
pay  his  expenses  besides,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  True.  You  would  have  to  take  off  $1,000  for  traveling  ex- 
penses. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  average  salary  is  about  $2,600? 

Dr.  True.  $2,500  or  $2,600.  For  the  woman  agent  the  cost,  includ- 
ing her  expenses,  will  average  $2,600. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  her  salary  average? 

Dr.  True.  The  salary  would  be  perhaps  $1,800  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  $6,200  for  the  two. 

Dr.  True.  That,  of  course,  is  more  money  than  you  estimated,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  more  money  than  that.  Through  the 
eontributions  of  the  counties  and  the  States,  in  addition  to  what  they 
are  required  to  put  up,  we  have  a  considerable  amount  of  money; 
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SO  that  the  total  amount  of  money  which  we  have  for  extension  work 
in  the  United  States  this  year  is  $14,250,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  States  put  up  more  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  the  States  and  the  counties  particularly.  Since  the 
emergency  fund  was  withdrawn,  we  have  to  rely  on  the  counties 
more;  and  those  counties  thus  far  that  have  really  wanted  to  have 
agents  have  been  very  generous  with  their  contributions  and  have 
supported  the  work  beyond  what  we  expected  they  would. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  get  a  report  of  the  expenditures  of 
each  county  directly  from  the  States? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  have  that  in  printed  form? 

Dr.  True.  I  have  tables  here  which  show  that,  which  I  will  insert 
in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

GENERAL   STATISTICS   OF   COOPERATIVE   AORICULTUBAL  EXTENSION    WORK. 


The  funds  available  In  the  fiscal  year  1919-20  for  cooperative  affricultaral 
extension  work  In  the  48  Stat^  as  shown  in  the  projects  submitted  by  the 
State  a^cultural  collepea  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Ajqiculture,  a<» 
compared  with  funds  available  for  the  same  purpose  In  the  five  preceding  fiscal 
years,  are  shown  In  the  followInK  tables : 


Sources  of  funds. 


1014-15 


Federal  Oovemment: 

Fanners'  Cooperative  Demon- 
stration Work 

Emenrency 

Other  bureaus 

Federal  Smith-Lever 

Federal  supplementary  Smith- 
Lever 


Total. 


Within  the  Stater 
State  and  collef!e— 

Offset   to   Federal   Smith- 
Lever 

Offset  to   Federal   supple- 
mentary Smith-Lever 

Funds  not  offset « 


Total. 


County- 
Offset   to   Federal   Smith- 
Lever 

Offset  to   Federal   supple- 
mentary Smith-Lever 

Funds  not  offset 


Total. 


Miscellaneous— 

Offset  to  FedecBl  Smith- 
I^ever 

Offset  to  Federal  supple- 
mentary Smith-Lever 

Funds  not  offset 


Total. 


Total 

Grand  total . 


1005,782 


1015-10 


1014,200 


105, 1«8      157,821 
474,035   1,080,005 


1,485,886 


1015-17 


1043,088 


121,000 
1,580,000 


2,151,010  12,044,007 


407,145 


1,058,200  I    000,087 


008,000 


730,020 


1,058,200   1,403,232   1,707,820 


815,733 


08,004 


030,008 


83,014 


1,240,288 


815,732  11,007,073  11,820,008 


247,352 


247,352 


34,850 


48,384 


273,051  I    872,540 


808, 801  I    420,030 


1017-18 


11,037,501 

2,040,073 

183,708 

2,080,000 


1018-10 


$1,000,114 

5,584,008 

418,530 

2,580,000 


0,340,288      0,688,731 


1019-30 


1  $1,068,815 


1,334,307 


739,306 


3,053,575 


208,840 


1,544,300 


1,747,213 


72,784 


1,780,310 


007,433 


3,747,038 


335,705 


3,347,310 


3,483,014 


83,807 


443,307  707,940 


510.001  t       851,843 


2,121,350  ,2,710,705  3,458,461 
3,007,235  4,871,021   0,103,158 


4.316,878 
10,500,171 


0,082.405 
15,  on,  308 


206, 7B5 
3,070,000 

>1,418»627 


5,847,340 


3,383,83$ 

380,231 
005,508 


3,736,557 


185,077 

085,010 
3,094,031 


4,115,04 


30,400 

00,480 
438,538 


555,517 


8,400.000 
14,253,044 


t  This  does  not  inclnde  $343,405  ment  at  Washinstoo  for  Add  servioe,  supervtMon,  and  franked  cnvelopas 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  ana  counties. 
•  The  total  Federal  supplementary  appropriation  lor  1030  Is  $1 500,000but  the  amount  for  wfakbtlieStatM 
-e  offered  offset  is  $1,418,027. 
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The  general  lines  of  work  to  which  the  extension  funds  are  devoted  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Allotment  of  cooperative  extension  funds  to  lines  of  work,  1915-1920, 


Year. 

Total. 

Admlnis- 
tration. 

Pubno^ 
tions. 

County 
agents. 

Home 
economics. 

aub  work. 

SpedalisU. 

1914-15 

>$3, 607,208 

4,871.620 

6, 103, 126 

10,566,173 

15,671.310 

14,253.944 

$298,493 
422,078 
445,720 
599,107 
876,591 
914,350 

$72,115 
100,736 
187,187 
138,323 
221,076 
207,057 

$1,922,751 
2,488.756 
3,102,883 
5,505.196 
7,872,907 
7,571,725 

$319,779 

638,061 

756,050 

2,083,776 

3,573,013 

2,571,725 

$187,042 
263,598 
372,007 
745,819 
1,006,847 
869,624 

$738,57$ 
1,068,892 
1,289,189 
1.543,952 
2,118,876 
2,271,592 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1 

I  Includes  $68,455  not  allotted. 

There  are  525  extension  specialists  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States 
and  250  in  the  Southern  States,  making  n  total  of  775.  There  are  at  least 
16  different  subjects  In  which  there  are  specialists,  as  follows:  Agronomy, 
horticulture,  forestry,  plant  pathology,  animal  husbandry,  poultry,  dairying, 
veterinary  science,  biology,  rural  engineering,  farm  management,  marketing, 
rural  economics,  food  and  nutrition,  clothing,  household  equipment  and  man- 
agement. In  large  subjects,  such  as  horticulture,  there  may  be  several 
specialists.  On  the  average,  there  is  at  present  one  specialist  in  each  subject 
for  each  State. 

Allotment  of  Federal  and  State  extension  funds  by  lines  of  work,  1919-20, 


Farmers' 
coopera- 
tive 
demon- 
stration 
work. 

Smith-Lever.  1919-20. 

Miscel- 
laneous 

hmds 
not  used 
as  offset 

to 
Federal. 

funds. 

Project. 

Regular. 

Supplementary. 

Total. 

Total. 

Federal. 

State. 

Federal. 

State. 

Countv  agent 

Home  demonstration . 
Chibwork 

$590,462 

279,918 

130,844 

36,000 

$1,079,785 
5^1,024 
186,774 
749,047 
89.989 
453,431 

$1,041,566 
444,413 
153,147 
625,537 
73,023 
262,314 

$901,232 

341,714 

12L682 

40,272 

2,000 

11,727 

$1,064,943 

2^,393 

34,955 

28,336 

2,000 

14,087,526 

1,595,544 

496,558 

1,443,192 

166,962 

727,472 

$2,751,608 
606,263 
232,222 
792.400 
40,005 
171,277 

$7,429,696 

2,671,725 

859,624 

SDOciali^ 

2,271,592 

Ftiblications 

207,067 

AdTn^niftnM^inn 

15,601 

014,350 

Total 

Washington  sapervi-  ] 
sion 

1,052,825 

3,080,000 

2,600,000 

1,418,627 

1,418,627 

8,517,254 

4,683,866 

14,253,944 

99,340 

yield  serriee 

209.155 
35,000 

Envelopes 



Total     farmers' 
cooperative 
demonstration 
work 

U.396,320 

1  This  includes  $751,280  for  work  in  33  Northern  aqd  Western  States  and  $645,040  for  work  in  15  Southern 
States. 

The  number  of  cooperative  extension  employees  (including  supervisory 
officers)  engaged  in  county  agent  work,  home  demonstration  work,  and  lK)ys* 
and  girls'  club  work  at  different  times  between  April,  1917,  and  December,  1919, 
Is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Number  of  cooperative  extension  employees  in  the  States,  1911-1919. 


Date. 


April,  1917 

July,  1917 

January,  1918. . , 

July,  1918 

January,  1919. . 

July,  1919 

September.  1919 
October,  1919... 
November,  1919 
December.  1919. 
January,  1990. . 


Home  denH 

onstration 

work. 


The  number  of  counties  having  agricultural  agents  and  home  demonstration 
agents  on  July  1,  1914-1919.  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Number  of  counties  with  extension  agents,  July  /,  19H-1919. 


Dale. 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1919  (December). 


Home  dem- 

onsUatko 

agents. 


37f 
S50 
430 
137 

1,715 

1.049 

813 


The  number  of  agricultural  counties  without  county  agricultural  agents  Is 
937,  and  without  home  demonstration  agents  is  2,123. 

The  Chaibman.  What  other  expenditure  besides  the  two  people 
in  each  county  is  contemplated? 

Dr.  True.  We  have  the  expense  of  their  supervision  and  assist- 
ants, and  then  we  have  the  extension  specialists,  who  go  out  from 
the  college.    I  have  the  figures  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Whom  do  these  extension  specialists  see? 

Dr.  True.  They  go  to  the  counties  to  instruct  the  county  agents, 
and  they  also  join  with  the  county  agents  in  the  instruction  of  farm 
people.  They  prepare  the  literature  which  the  county  agents  have 
m  large  measure  to  distribute.  They  also  work  in  the  counties  which 
at  present  have  no  county  agents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  they  do  anything  in  the  way  of  extension  or 
institute  work,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir.  They  hold  farmers'  meetings  and  so-called 
extension  schools  which  last  from  three  to  five  days,  perhaps. 

This  is  the  situation:  Here  is  a  county  agent  ma  particular 
county.  Some  of  these  counties  are  not  so  large,  while  others  are 
very  large — in  fact,  equal  in  area  to  some  of  our  States.  One  man 
as  agricultural  agent  has  all  sorts  of  problems  coming  up;  and, 
while  he  is  perhaps  a  well-educated  man  along  aOTicuitural  lines, 
he  may  not  be  able  to  solve  all  of  those  problems.  He  can  then  send 
for  the  extension  specialist  at  the  college  to  come  and  help  out. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Besides  the  money  m  the  lump 
sum  that  you  let  the  colleges  nave,  do  you  contribute  something  to 
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the  college  for  the  pay  of  those  specialists  that  are  sent  out  from 
the  college? 

Dr.  True.  We  do  not  from  the  funds  directly  appropriated  to  our 
extension  offices,  except  in  the  case  of  the  farm  management  demon- 
stration work  in  the  Northern  States,  which,  as  you  will  remember, 
has  been  carried  a  number  of  years  in  the  item  for  the  northern 
extension  office. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  spoke  of  problems  coming  up 
that  the  county  agents  are  not  able  to  solve,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  one  better  informed  to  go  to  help  them.  I  have  noticed 
that  when  representatives  of  other  bureaus  have  been  before  this 
committee,  in  talking  about  their  work,  they  have  told  us  that  they 
have  specialists  for  cattle,  specialists  in  cattle  diseases,  specialists  in 
hog  diseases,  specialists  in  poultry,  specialists  in  different  kinds  of 
fann  crops,  etc.  These  gentlemen  came  before  us  and  told  us  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  specialists  employed  to  do  these  different 
kinds  of  work,  bex?ause  the  county  agents  in  no  cases  are  capable  of 
doing  it.  That  is  a  reflection  on  the  county-agent  system  that  is 
quite  serious,  and  we  have  heard  it  here  most  emphatically  for  at 
least  two  or  three  years.  None  of  these  county  agents  can  do  it. 
There  must  be  some  specialist  to  do  every  little  thing  outside  the 
most  ordinary  farm  work. 

Dr.  True.  The  theory,  as  I  understand  it,  on  which  the  extension 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  conducted  is  that  the  de- 
partment, as  the  result  of  its  investigations,  has  special  knowledge 
which  it  can  carry  out  to  the  States  and  which  can  supplement  what 
the  States  have  along  such  lines.  In  some  cases  that  may  be  some- 
thing that  is  very  new.  In  other  cases  it  may  not  be,  but  the  par- 
ticular thing  is  a  new  thing  to  the  region  in  which  the  extension  work 
is  done,  though  it  is  not  a  new  thing  to  the  department.  For  instance, 
*is  I  understand  it,  cotton  growing  is  now  being  developed  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  particularly  in  Arizona.  The  department  has 
been  carrying  on  special  experiments  on  long-staple  cotton.  That 
is  a  new  industry  in  Arizona,  and  the  college  there  has  nobody  who 
is  specially  expert  in  that  matter.  The  county  agents  in  the  counties 
would  not  faiow  about  that  It  is  a  new  matter.  In  such  a  case  as 
that  the  department  can  send  out  men  who  have  a  broader  and 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  either  the  State  or  the  county 
agent.  In  a  number  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  past  the  depart- 
ment has  done  a  relatively  large  amount  of  work  along  the  line  of 
dairy  husbandry  and  dairying,  because  that  work  was  not  developed 
in  those  States  and  the  colleges  were  not  equipped  with  thoroughly 
informed  experts  in  many  cases.  That  thing  is  constantly  shifting, 
but,  as  I  said,  the  theory  on  which  the  department  is  conducting  ite 
extension  work  is  that  it  has  new  and  special  knowledge,  which  not 
all  the  States  and  the  counties  have,  to  supplement  the  work  which 
the  States  and  counties  are  able  to  furnish  themselves. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  Over  and  over  again  in  our  hear- 
ings, when  tiie  matter  of  sending  out  experts  was  talked  about,  some 
member  of  the  committee  has  asKed,  "  Why  can  not  the  county  agent 
do  that !  It  seems  like  a  simple  matter.  Can  not  the  county  a^nt 
do  it!"    The  gentlemen  from  the  different  bureaus  have  replied: 
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"  No ;  the  county  agents  are  not  competent  to  do  it."  The  gentle- 
men who  are  hercL  the  members  of  the  committee,  will  bear  me  oat 
that  they  have  saia  that  time  without  nmnber. 

Dr.  True.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  deal  with  that  matter  without 
more  specific  knowledge  as  to  just  what  that  means.  The  various 
experts  in  the  department  are  undoubtedly  enthusiastic  about  their 
own  subjects,  and  they  may  in  some  cases  overstate  the  thing,  but 
in  a  good  man^  cases  it  is  true  that  they  have  some  new  or  special 
knowledge  which  you  would  not  expect  a  man  to  have  who  had 
graduated  from  an  agricultural  college  some  years  ago  and  had 
gone  out  to  help  the  people  in  the  county  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  had  to  hire  men  to  go  out 
to  help  form  bull-buying  clubs.  They  had  to  hire  men  to  go  out 
to  or^nize  cow-testing  associations,  and  so  on.  I  can  not  recall 
the  different  things,  but  they  seemed  to  me  like  ordinary  work  and 
activities  that  a  county  agent  might  do. 

Dr.  Tkue.  It  may  be  so  in  certain  sections. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  is  now  being  used  for  these 
supel^'isors  and  how  many  are  there  of  them  ? 

Dr.  True.  Here  is  the  whole  statement  with  reference  to  our  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  it  in  concise  form  in  the  record? 

Dr.  True.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  details  which  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  record  and  which  will  put  this  in  a  connected  way. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  floor  we  can  not  conveniently  go  thixHigh 
all  the  tables  you  have  had  prepared,  to  answer  these  questions. 

Dr.  True.  I  can  tell  you  briefly  in  this  way :  We  have  now,  as  I 
said,  nearly  $14,250,000.  Out  of  that  $914,000,  in  round  numbers, 
is  spent  for  administration  at  the  colleges.  That  is  about  7  per 
cent.  Two  per  cent,  or  $207,000,  is  spent  for  printing  and  distritm- 
tion  of  publications.  That,  you  will  see,  is  3  per  cent  less  than 
might  be  spent  under  the  law.  For  extension  specialists,  $2,271,- 
500,  in  round  numbers^  is  spent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  spent  by  you  or  through  the  colleges? 

Dr.  True.  Through  the  colleges.  That  fund  does  include  some 
of  the  department  people.  That  includes  the  amounts  that  are 
budgeted  in  the  projects. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  understand  that  now.  That  $2,000,000  in- 
cludes some  men  who  are  employed  by  the  department? 

Dr.  True.  Yes ;  in  various  bureaus. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  paid  out  of  their  appropriations  or  out 
of  this  appropriation? 

Dr.  True.  They  are  paid  out  of  the  appropriations  of  the  different 
bureaus. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  it  does  not  come  in  here? 

Dr.  True.  It  comes  in  here  because  I  have  given  the  total  amount 
of  money  which  is  available  for  extension  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  This  $914,000? 

Dr.  True.  That  is  for  administration. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  county  agents? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir;  that  includes  the  administrative  expenses  at  the 
college. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  $914,(X)0  include? 
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Dr.  True.  That  includes  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  extension 
offices,  the  accounting,  supplies  and  equipment,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  large  amount. 

Dr.  Trus.  Each  college  has  set  up  under  this  extension  system 
offices  at  the  college.  The  funds  are  ail  accounted  for  there.  They 
prepare  a  large  amount  of  material,  in  the  form  of  publications, 
charts,  and  mimeograph  material,  which  they  send  out  to  counties  for 
use.  They  have  miscellaneous  expenses,  equipment,  some  travel,  and 
salaries  of  the  general  administrative  officers.  For  that  they  spend 
about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  extension  funds.  That  has  not  im- 
pressed me  as  an  imduly  large  amount,  considering  what  it  covers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  practically  $20,000  for  each  State. 

Dr.  T^tJB.  Yes.  Then  we  have  the  $207,000  f orprinting  and  dis^ 
tribution  of  publications.  That  is  2  per  cent.  Tnen  we  have  thubt 
$2,271,500,  in  round  numbers,  for  specialists,  which  is  about  16  per 
cent  That  leaves  for  the  work  of  the  county  agents,  home  dem<^ 
onstration  agents,  and  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  $10,861,000', 
or  75  per  cent.  For  the  county  agricultural  agents  we  have 
$7^429,500.  That  is  51  per  cent.  For  the  home-economics  agents  the 
amount  is  $2,571,700,  in  round  numbers,  or  18  per  ceut;  for  the  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work,  $859,600,  or  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  leave  very  much  for  the  agents. 

Dr.  True.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  75  per  cent  of  the  money 
is  spent  for  the  work  in  the  counties. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  specialists  have  you  and  what  do 
thevdo? 

Dr.  True.  Our  present  records  show  that  in  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  there  are  about  775  specialists. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Where  are  they  located,  Doctor? 

Dr.  True.  They  have  headquarters  at  the  colleges. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  stay  at  the  colleges  or  go  through  the 
country? 

Dr.  True.  They  spend  a  large  part  of  the  time  in  the  field,  but 
their  headquarters  are  at  the  colleges. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  at  the  collejge? 

Dr.  True.  At  the  college  they  are  engaged  m  the  preparation  of 
publications  and  in  correspondence  relating  to  the  extension  work, 
in  the  various  lines,  as  in  dairying,  field  crops,  drainage,  irrigation, 
and  so  on.  There  are  about  15  or  16  different  subjects  for  which 
each  college  may  have  extension  specialists.  However,  all  of  them 
do  not  have  as  many  as  that.  Some  of  these  specialists  are  em- 
ployed on  part  time;  that  is,  they  may  give  a  half  or  a  third  of  their 
time  to  this  work,  while  others  may  give  their  whole  time  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  15  specialists  for  every  State? 

Dr.  True.  About  15  or  16  specialists  for  each  State.  That  is  about 
one  on  the  average  for  each  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  college, 
that  is,  agronomy,  horticulture,  forestry,  animal  husbandry,  dairy- 
ing, and  so  on.  Of  course,  there  are  not  forestry  experts  for  every 
State,  but  in  some  States  where  horticulture  is  a  very^  important 
subject  there  mav  be  more  than  one  specialist  in  that  subject.  There 
may  be  a  specialist  on  vegetables  and  another  on  fruits,  for  example. 
The  subject  is  divided  up.  And  there  are  plant  pathology  and  ani- 
mal pathology,  etc. 
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The  Chairman.  The  experts  in  various  lines  are  sent  out  by  you  ? 

Dr.  True.  They  are  sent  from  the  colleges.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
people  employed  at  the  colleges  who  go  out. 

liie  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  that  we  are  employing  pro- 
fessors for  the  colleges! 

Dr.  True.  We  are  employing  these  people  as  extension  specialists 
at  the  college. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  this  work? 

Dr.  True.  In  connection  with  this  work.  Each  college  has  an  ex- 
tension division. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  working  for  the  college,  the  State,  or  the 
Government  ? 

Dr.  True.  They  are  working  for  the  extension  work  in  the  State 
as  far  as  they  are  employed  £)r  that  purpose.  As  I  said,  some  of 
these  men  are  employed  part  time.  A  man  may  be  employed  for  a 
half  or  a  third  of  his  time  as  an  extension  worker  going  out  throu^ 
the  State. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  part  of  the  time  by  the  State? 

Dr.  True.  Yes ;  by  the  State  at  the  college. 

The  Chairman,  raid  out  of  the  State  funds? 

Dr.  True.  Out  of  the  extension  funds  that  they  have  at  the  college. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  these  Federal  funds? 

Dr.  True.  We  are  talking  about  both  Federal  and  State  funds. 
They  are  working  for  us  and  also  for  the  colleges — the  States.  It  is 
a  jomt  enterprise. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  colleges  pay  them  for  part  time  and  we 
pay  them  for  part? 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

.The  Chairman.  They  are  paid  part  time  out  of  the  Federal  funds 
and  part  time  out  of  the  State  funds? 

Dr.  True.  Here  is  a  man  employed  at  the  college,  an  expert  in 
dairying,  and  he  spends  half  of  his  time  in  teaching  classes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  pays  for  that? 

Dr.  True.  The  college  pays  that  We  look  after  that  very  care- 
fully. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  devotes  half  of  his  time  to  extension 
work? 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  paid  out  of  these  joint  funds? 

Dr.  Trur.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  775  specialists? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  during  the  half-time  they  are 
employed  by  you  ? 

Dr.  True.  Part  of  the  half  time  they  spend  at  the  college  prepar- 
ing extension  publications  and  also  answering  correspondence,  in- 
quiries that  come  to  them  from  the  country  agents  or  from  farmers 
around  the  State  who  want  infommtion.  Then  they  go  out  to  the 
counties  bv  an  understanding  with  the  county  agents.  Sometimes 
the  agent  has  them  come  out  there  to  give  him  some  definite  instruc- 
tions ;  he  goes  out  with  the  specialist  to  see  what  is  the  trouble  in  cer- 
tain cases  and  gets  instructions  which  will  help  him  the  next  time  to 
solve  that  problem.    Or  it  may  be  a  group  of  farmers  who  want  in- 
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Btruction  on  that  subject.    And  meetings  are  held  and  they  give  them 
instruction. 

The  Chairman.  They  attend  institutes  also? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  what  we  often  call  institutes.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  meetings  in  general  terms. 

The  Chairman.  Short  courses  and  meetings? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then,  Doctor,  you  have  775  exi)erts  and  they 
can  handle  almost  any  question  that  come  up  at  any  time,  can  they  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  we  have  the  knowledge  at  all.  Our 
knowledge  is  limited. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Plant  industry  or  some  of  the  other  departments 
send  specialists  out  into  different  parts  of  the  country;  you  have  ex- 
perts that  understand  practically  anything  that  comes  up  that  the 
county  agent  wants  to  know  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir.  If  a  bureau  in  the  department  has  a  request 
for  extension  work,  say,  on  some  subject  as  in  dairying,  then  that  de- 
partment, through  the  States  Relations  Service,  enters  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  tne  State,  at  the  college,  to  send  out  one  or  more  of  its 
men  to  help  in  the  extension  work  of  the  State.  That  man,  while  he 
is  doing  extension  work,  may  be  located  at  the  college.  When  a  job 
is  done  there,  he  comes  back  to  the  department  and  may  go  to  an- 
other State. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Suppose  we  have  a  county  agent  that  does  not 
know  how  to  make  a  crop  estimate ;  have  you  men  to  tell  him  how  ? 

Dr.  True.  Our  agents  do  not  deal  with  the  crop  estimating.  The 
department  has  its  force. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Suppose  we  have  a  county  agent  so  ignorant 
that  he  does  not  know  now  to  estimate  a  crop  of  wheat.  Do  you 
have  some  one  to  tell  him? 

'   Dr.  True.  That  work  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  duties  of  a 
county  agent. 

Mr.  HutchInson.  I  know ;  but  we  have  so  many  different  depart- 
ments that  we  want  to  consolidate  some  of  them  and  save  money. 

Dr.  True.  But  the  county  agent  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the 
United  States  now,  and  we  are  trying  to  protect  him  from  having 
more  duties  put  on  him. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  His  time  is  taken  up? 

Dr.  True.  It  is  more  than  taken  up. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  He  generally  has  an  automobile  and  three  or 
four  men,  too? 

Dr.  True.  Stop  and  think  of  a  county  agent  in  one  county  where 
there  may  be  3,000  farmers. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  These  county  agents  generally  have  an  auto- 
mobile and  two  or  three  to  go  with  them  all  the  time? 

Dr.  True.  They  must  have  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  assistants^  including,  generally,  a  lady 
demonstrator  ? 

Dr.  True.  There  is  a  lady  demonstrator,  but  she  deals  with  the 
household  matters,  chiefly.  Those  people  are  the  busiest  people, 
and  the  work  is  very  strenuous.  In  fact,  as  far  as  the  women  are 
concerned,  we  have  difficulty  in  getting  and  keeping  good  women 
agents,  as  that  work  uses  them  up  too  fast — ^the  hard  traveling  under 
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all  sorts  of  conditions  and  boarding  around  in  different  places.  It 
is  very  strenuous  work  for  a  woman. 

The  Chairman.  These  specialists  are  employed  by  the  colleges,  and 
you  also  employ  some  of  them? 

Dr.  True.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  your  specialists  from  the  colleges? 

Dr.  True.  Certainly. 

The  Chahiman.  Most  of  them  are  professors  in  the  colleges? 

Dr.  True.  Some  of  them  are;  but  quite  a  considerable  number  of 
them  do  not  do  any  teaching.  They  are  employed  all  the  time  as 
extension  specialists. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them? 

Dr.  True.  A  good  many  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  how  many  special- 
ists there  are  from  the  other  bureaus  of  the  department  cooperating 
with  you.  For  instance,  does  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  send 
out  specialists? 

Dr.  True.  Certainly;  under  instructions  from  the  Secretary,  men 
are  not  to  go  into  the  States  or  extension  work  unless  they  h;ivc 
an  arrangement  through  the  States  Belations  Service  with  the 
college  in  the  State,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  a  duplication  of  the 
work  and  confusion  in  the  enterprise. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  specialists  referred  to  by  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin cooperate  with  you? 

Dr.  True.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Dairy  Division  should  send  out  some  one 
from  that  division,  would  he  cooperate  with  your  people? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Doctor.  The  committee  will  now 
recess. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  January  9,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  op  Representatives, 

Friday^  January  9,  19£0. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

States  Relations  Service — Continued. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  Dr.  True. 

STATEHENT  OF  DB.  A.  C.  TBTTE,  DIEECTOR  OF  THE  STATES  SELA- 
TIOK  SEBVICE,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICXnLiTTIBE— Continued. 

Dr.  True.  Yesterday,  when  we  concluded^  we  were  still  on  item 
37,  for  the  farmer's  cooperative  demonstrative  work  in  the  North- 
ern States.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  field  force  employed  in 
these  States.  There  are  31  State  leaders  of  county  agricultui*al 
agents,  78  assistant  State  leaders,  and  1,108  county  agricultural 
agents.    There  are  29  State  leaders  of  home  demonstration  agents, 
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203  assistant  State  home  demonstration  agents,  and  225  county  home 
demonstration  agents.  There  are  22  State  leaders  of  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work,  73  assistant  State  leaders  of  bovs'  and  girls'  club 
work,  and  230  county  club  leaders.  That  makes  the  total  number  of 
cooperative  employees  1,845.  To  these  must  be  added  33  extension 
directors  and  526  specialists,  who  are  not  paid  anytliing  from  the 
dii'ect  appropriation  to  the  department,  maKing  a  total  lorce  in  the 
33  Northern  and  Western  States  of  2,404  persons. 

The  Federal,  State,  and  county  funds  used  in  cooperative  exten- 
sion work  in  the  33  northern  and  western  States  amount  this  year 
to  about  $8,900,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  To  me,  Dr.  True,  that  is  somewhat 
confusing.  In  the  first  place,  that  includes  money  contributed  by 
the  States  from  all  sources  in  the  States.  We  are  interested  only  in 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  appropriated  by  Congress  for  that  work. 
Those  figures  are  interesting^  and  that  may  be  juS  what  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  want,  but  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested  in  the  amounts  Congress  is  appropriating?;  and  when  they  are 
included  in  other  great  big  amounts,  as  I  say,  it  is  confusing  to  me. 

Dr.  True.  Later  on,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  I  will  present  some  tables 
which,  I  think,  will  clear  up  that  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
work  is  all  of  a  cooperative  nature  and  so  joined  together  that,  unless 
we  take  into  account  all  the  persons  and  funds,  we  do  not  get  a  com- 
plete idea  of  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan,  It  is  interesting  to  know  the  fig- 
ures— how  much  the  States  have  contributed  and  in  what  way  and 
how  they  used  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  pretty  definitely  just 
the  amounts  for  each  kind  of  work  appropriated  for  by  Congress; 
but  you  say  you  will  furnish  that  later. 

Dr.  True.  I  have  prepared  a  brief  statement  regarding  some  of 
the  results  of  this  work  in  the  Northern  States,  if  you  desire  to  go 
into  that,  or  I  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  statement  is  it? 

Dr.  True.  Just  a  few  paragraphs. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  give  it  to  us  now. 

Dr.  True.  In  1918,  which  is  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  com- 
plete figures,  the  county  agricultural  agents  in  the  Northern  and 
tVestem  States  conducted  77,668  demonstrations  incident  to  crop  and 
live-stock  production.  These  demonstrations  were  visited  by  677,668 
persons,  and  the  increased  profits  to  farmers  on  whose  farms  they 
were  conducted,  due  to  better  practices,  amounted  to  $22,206,307,  or 
more  than  five  times  the  total  cost  of  the  work  in  the  Northern 
States. 

The  total  value  of  the  cooperative  business  conducted  bjr  farmers' 
exchanges  and  other  cooperative  associations  organized  with  the  aid 
of  the  county  agents  in  this  and  preceding  years  amounted  to  $41,- 
847,783.  The  saving  to  farmers  effected  through  these  organizations 
amounted  to  $4,500,000. 

The  home-demonstration  agents  brought  about  the  home  canning 
of  24,000,000  guarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  260,000  bovs  and 
girls  who  made  comj>lete  reports  on  their  work  produced  $6,000,000 
worth  of  products,  with  a  profit  of  $3,500,000 ;  while  the  total  super- 
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visory  cost  of  all  the  crop  work  in  which,  in  all,  527,723  boys  and 
girls  were  enrolled,  was  $547,851. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  state  the  character  of  the  work  of  the 
demonstrations  and  the  exchan^s. 

Dr.  True.  Those  were  organizations  which  the  fanners  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their  crops  or  live  stock  or  purchasing 
fertilizers  or  other  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  reference  to  a  cooperative  association? 

Dr.  True,  Yes ;  cooperative  associations  of  various  kinds.  I  have 
used  that  term  "  farmers'  exchanges "  because  it  is  often  used  in  a 
general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  associate  in  marketing? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  buying  also? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  demonstrations  to 
which  you  refer? 

Dr.  True.  They  covered  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  There  were 
demonstrations  with  the  various  crops. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  on  the  farms  and  make  the  demonstra- 
tions ? 

Dr.  True.  Oh,  yes.  The  demonstrations  are  carried  on  on  the 
farm  by  the  farmer  himself,  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
agenti  The  county  agent  and  the  farmer  get  together  and  arrange 
to  make  a  demonstration  of  some  new  crop  or  some  new  method  of 
cultivation  or  fertilization,  and  the  farmer  carries  on  that  demon- 
stration, and  then  meetings  are  held. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  operation  include  the  whole  farm  or 
just  a  small  plot? 

Dr.  True.  Just  a  small  portion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  with 
the  use  of  certain  fertilizers,  intense  cultivation,  and  rotation  of 
crops  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes ;  a  variety  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  a  certain  profit,  running  into  the 
millions.    How  was  that  arrived  at? 

Dr.  True.  We  receive  the  reports  of  the  agents,  in  which  state- 
ments are  made  about  what  is  done  in  the  demonstration,  what  the 
results  were,  what  prices  were  received  for  the  crops  or  live  stock, 
and  the  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Are  books  kept  of  the  cost? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  books  are  kept. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  increased  production,  compared  with  the 
increased  cost,  and  also  increased  use  under  normal  conditions? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  profits  and  advantages  run  up  into  the 
millions,  as  stated  by  you  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  get  at  the  dollars  and  cents  figures  by 
keeping  a  record  ?    Do  the  county  agents  keep  a  record  ? 

Dr.  True.  The  farmer  usually  keeps  the  record.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
is  in  charge  of  that  work,  will  explain  it  to  vou  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Smith. 
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OF  MB.  CLABEWCE  B.  SMITH,  CHIEF  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  EXTENSION  WOBX  IN  THE  NOBTHEBN  AND  WESTEBN 
STATES,  STATES  BELATIONS  mOlVICE,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBI- 
CXnTTTBE. 

Mr.  Smith.  These  77,000  demonstrations  are  just  the  measured 
demonstrations — demonstrations  on  which  actual  records  were  kept 
by  the  farmers  themselves  and  over  which  the  county  agents  have 
supervision.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  of  additional  work 
done  and  no  record  is  kept  of  that  additional  work.  These  are 
simply  the  measured  demonstrations  in  40  lines  of  work. 
^  Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  just  a  small  part  of  the  agriculture  car- 
ried on,  then— just  what  goes  to  your  own  demonstrations? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  jusl  what  is  included  in  our  demonstrations.  We 
did  not  dare  make  any  estimate  on  things  on  which  we  did  not  have 
the  figures. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  these  exact  figures  on  just  what  you  demon- 
strate, or  are  they  multiplied  by  the  agidculture  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  the  exact  figures  on  these  particular  areas, 
sometimes  of  small  extent  and  sometimes  of  large  extent. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understood  the  amount  is  $22,000,000. 

Mr.  SMrrn.  More  than  that  on  the  demonstration  areas  alone. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  just  what  you  get  accurate  accounts  of, 
in  a  small  way?    Do  you  demonstrate  around  the  country? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  just  on  the  areas  on  those  particular  lines  in 
which  demonstrations  are  beiujg  carried  on. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kmdly  go  into  the  details  of  cei^tain  of 
your  demonstrations  and  tell* us  exactly  what  is  being  done? 

Mr.  Smith.  Take  potatoes.  It  may  be  a  matter  of^  standardiza- 
tion of  varieties  of  potatoes  or  a  variety  that  is  best  adapted  to  the 
community.  The  college  has  worked  out  a  variety  that  they  think 
is  better  adapted  to  the  community  than  some  other  variety.  That 
variety  is  tried  out  in  the  community,  we  will  say,  on  an  acre  plot, 
in  comparison  with  the  variety  the  farmer  usually  grows.  Both  are 
given  tne  same  kind  of  cultivation,  and  the  differences  in  yield  may 
show  the  differences  in  value  of  the  variety  that  is  recommendea, 
for  instance,  over  the  varieties  that  are  commonly  grown.  That  is  a 
minor  type  of  demonstration. 

Another  demonstration  in  connection  with  potatoes  might  be  the 
amount  a  group  of  farmers  received  from  a  carload  of  mixed  va- 
rieties of  potatoes  versus  a  carload  of  all  one  variety  of  potatoes. 
They  are  just  simply  illustrations. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  also  as  to  cultivation? 

Mr.  Smith.  Cultivation;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  try  out  different  methods  of  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  we  try  out  different  methods  of  cultivation  if 
that  seems  to  be  an  important  matter  in  the  community. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  particular  work  was  done  in 
one  of  the  counties  in  my  district,  and  it  was  done  very  well  indeed, 
under  Mr.  Blandford,  in  Newaygo  County.    You  know  him,  do  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  it  was  with  very  good 
results. 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  cooperative  marketing  potato  work  in  Michigan 
has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  work  in  that  State. 
I  can  not  remember  the  exact  figures  now,  but  the  cooperative  mar- 
keting work  for  last  year  ran  into  the  thousands  of  carloads  marketed 
through  their  fanners'  organizations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  know  the  county  agents  have 
encouraged  the  farmer  to  get  better  varieties  of  seed.  I  remember 
that  one  or  two  of  the  county  agents  recommended  a  certain  kind  of 
rye  and  induced  the  fanners  to  put  in  certain  acreages,  and  they 
noted  the  acreage,  the  increased  yield,  and  the  increased  price  of 
the  product  on  the  market,  and  the  results  were  very  satisfac*tory. 

Mr.  Smith.  Bosen  rye? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Bosen  rye;  and  it  is  that  character  of  work 
and  that  particular  line  you  are  speaking  of  that  is  being  done? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  you  can  approximately 
get  at  the  profit,  the  difference  between  the  results  of  the  better  seed 
and  the  l>etter  cultivation  and  the  old  rye  with  the  old  system.  That 
is  the  way  you  get  at  these  figures  that  you  speak  of  in  making  a  com- 
parison ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  case  of  the  county  agent's  work  we 
rely  on  the  county  agent's  report  itself.  In  the  case  of  the  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work,  each  boy  and  girl  who  sends  in  a  report  gets 
a  certification  by  two  witnesses  as  to  the  entire  operation,  tne  yields 
on  their  plots,  and  presumably  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  This  demonstration,  then,  is  largely  a  boys'  and 
girls'  club  demonstration? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  involves  a  whole  community. 

The  Chairman.  Who  carries  on  the  demonstrations? 

Mr.  SMiTri:  The  farmer  himself  "carries  it  on,  sometimes  at  Uie 
suggestion  of  the  county  agent.  That  is  one  class  of  people.  Then 
the  same  kind  of  work  may  be  carried  on  in  our  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Now  kindly  explain  something  about  the  market- 
ing. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  can  explain,  perhaps,  the  local  live-stock  ex- 
change, which  is  very  common  in  Minnesota  and  a  number  of  the 
States.  The  farmers  are  accustomed  to  selling  their  stock  to  local 
buyers  and  the  local  buyers  pay  them  what  is  necessary  and  make  a 
profit  on  it.  Tlie  farmers,  when  they  get  together  at  a  group  meet- 
ing, may  decide  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  club  together 
and  sell  cooperativelv,  so  that  they  might  sell  in  carload  lots.  The 
county  agent  may  advise  them  or  tell  them  of  the  success  that  has 
been  attained  in  that  line  of  work  in  other  commimities  which  he 
may  know  about  and  encourage  them  to  organize  themselves  into  a 
livG-stock  shipping  association. 

On  a  certain  day  the  cattle  or  live  stock  is  brought  in;  it  is  graded 
by  a  committee  of  the  farmers  themselves  and  shipped  in  carload 
lots.  Each  one  is  so  marked  that  they  know  who  the  owner  is.  They 
do  their  own  business  with  their  own  officers.  The  county  affent,  in 
an  advisory  capacity,  is  a  kind  of  stimulus  to  get  them  to  do  that 
thing. 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  curious  to  know  just  how  you  handle  the  ship- 
"^*^nt  on  the  market.    Suppose  you  get  there,  say,  with  30  head  of 
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eteers  in  the  car  and  these  steers  belong  to  15  different  farmers,  are 
they  sold  as  individual  animals  at  the  market  point,  or  are  they  sold 
in  carload  lots? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  how  that  is  done,  but  I  know 
it  is  so  handled  that  each  one  of  the  shippers  gets  the  proper  amount 
for  his  stock. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  of  the  same  quality,  they  are  sold  in  a 
bunch,  but  weighed  separately.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith.  We  will 
hear  Mr.  Knapp. 

STATSMEST  OF  MB.  BRADFOBD  KKAPP,  CHIEF  OF  THE  OFHCE  OF 
EXTEHSIOK  WOBX  UT  THE  S01TTHEBH  STATES,  STATES  BELA- 
TIOHS  SEBVICE,  DEPABTICEHT  OF  AOBICXriTTTBE. 

Mr.  Knapp.  They  are  weighed  separately  at  the  chute  as  the  farm- 
er brinff  them  in.  Records  are  kept  separately,  and  when  they  ar- 
rive at  tiie  market  they  are  sold  in  a  carload  as  an  individual  would 
«ell  his.  They  go  onto  the  market  and  are  sold  just  as  though  they 
belonged  to  one  individual,  and  the  returns  are  prorated  according 
to  the. grading.  Before  they  go  into  the  car  they  are  all  graded  and 
are  sold  on  the  same  gi*ading. 

Mr.  Young.  So  that  the  farmers  have  no  disputes  when  tbe  returns 
come  back  as  to  whether  some  other  fellow  is  getting  the  money  for 
his  particular  steer? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No;  there  is  no  dispute  of  that  kind.  The  interesting 
thing  about  that,  where  they  are  just  small  farmers  and  have  only  a 
few  cattle  in  the  car,  is  that  the  losses  in  transit  are  prorated;  so 
that,  if  one  old  farmer  had  only  one  steer  and  that  was  the  only  one 
lost  in  transit,  he  does  not  lose  it,,  but  the  loss  is  prorated.  I  find  that 
is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  things  to  the  farmers  themselves — ^the 
insurance  on  their  shipments. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Heretofore,  just  as  Mr.  Smith  has 
said,  the  farmers  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  string  butchers,  as  we  call 
them — the  men  who  run  around  the  country  and  make  a  business  of 
picking  up  cattle  and  paying  the  farmers  just  what  they  please.  In 
these  associations,  composed  of  a  large  number  of  farmers,  their 
stock  is  graded ;  they  do  not  put  good  tat  steers  in  with  old  cows  on 
their  last  legs  and  thin  cattle  that  are  no  good  which,  when  they  get 
to  the  market,  bring  a  small  price.  Altogether  it  is  very  profitable.  I 
have  heard  men  connected  with  the  associations  with  which  I  am 
familiar  and  of  which  I  have  some  knowledge  speak  about  it,  and  it 
is  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  idea  is  to  substitute  a  good  business  system  in 
place  of  a  bad  system.  In  Mississippi,  where  the  hog  industry  has 
increased  since  the  last  census  by  76  per  cent,  the  farmers  did  not 
know  very  much  about  marketing  hogs.  They  never  had  marketed 
beyond  just  their  local  market,^and  it  became  necessary  to  train  them 
in  the  marketing  of  hogs.  Local  buyers  went  in  there  from  other 
States  ami  bought  up  the  hogs  as  low  as  8  cents  a  pound,  or  $8  a 
hundred,  at  a  time  when  the  St.  Louis  market  was  controlling  at  $16. 
The  minute  they  put  in  the  cooperative  system  of  shipping,  the  farm- 
ei-s  began  to  get  just  as  good  a  price  as  the  northern  market  war- 
ranted ;  that  is,  they  began  shipping  into  St.  Louis  and  got  close  to 
the  top  price. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Do  all  these  northern  hogs  come  from  the  southern 
market? 

Mr.  Knafp.  No.  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  there  was  a 
difference  of  5  cents  a  pound  in  the  county  where  there  was  no  organi- 
zation and  no  county  agent  and  the  place  where  there  was  a  county 
agent.  No,  Mr.  Anderson;  the  soutnem  hogs  are  not  all  shipped 
north.  A  great  many  of  them  are  not  shipped  north,  especially 
those  that  are  being  produced  in  what  we  call  the  peanut  region.  A 
very  serious  problem  with  us  now  in  this  connection  is  that  of  soft 
porK.  These  hogs  are  mainly  marketed  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Macon 
and  Moultrie,  Ga.,  Andalusia,  Ala.,  and  one  or  two  other  points. 
The  Mississippi  hogs  in  the  main  are  going  north,  but  the  Tennessee 
hogs  in  the  main  are  marketed  either  at  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  or 
Nashville.  Nashville  is  beginning  to  be  a  very  good  market.  The 
hogs  of  Clay  County  are  marketed  mainly  in  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago,  and  tlie  hogs  from  the  peanut  region,  which  includes  a 
large  acreage  in  southern  Alabama,  southern  Georgia,  and  northern 
Florida,  are  marketed  mainly  at  those  local  points.  It  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  ship  north ;  they  do  not  stand  well  in  the  northern  market 
I  have  been  tlirough  a  long  investigation  of  that  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  That  whole  situation  was  thor- 
ouglily  investigated,  and  I  have  been  in  personal  contact  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  sell  at  a  lower  price? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes.  One  of  the  difficulties  we  are  having  right  now 
is  to  get  the  packers  to  recognize  the  farmer  to  the  extent  of  paying 
him  for  goo<i,  hard  hogs  when  he  produces  good,  hard  hogs,  and  not 
to  brand  the  whole  section  with  disapproval  by  buying  them  all  on 
the  basis  of  soft  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  generally  conceded  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  quality? 

Mr.  Knapp.  There  is. 

The  Chairman.  A  real  difference? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  question 
about  that — ^that  tliere  is  a  real  difference  in  quality. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Knapp.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  There  seems 
to  be  a  very  great  difference  of  opinion.  The  packers  say  that  there 
is  a  marked  difference,  due  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  process  from 
killing  to  curing  the  meat,  while  the  investigations  of  the  experiment 
stations  and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  thus  far  fail  to  verify 
that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  The  hogs  produce  more  lard  and  less  meat? 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  meat  itself  is  softer;  the  tissue  itself  is  softer. 
The  lard  has  a  lower  melting  point  and  requires  stearine  to  be  added 
to  it,  which  is  permitted  under  the  rules,  in  order  to  make  hard  lard 
out  of  it.  Our  problem  is  to  balance  up  the  ration  of  the  hog  and  not 
to  feed  him  all  peanuts,  and  we  are  at  work  with  the  farmers  on  that 
now. 

Mr.  Young.  I  know  something  about  it  in  a  small  way  down  in 
my  State — not  so  much  in  connection  with  peanut-fed  hogs  as  with 
mast- fed  hogs,  and  in  the  earlier  days  we  were  confronted  with  the 
same  problem. 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  mast- fed  hog  presents  the  same  problem. 
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Mr.  Young.  We  learned  to  let  them  run  on  the  mast  for  a  few 
weeks  and  then  to  put  them  on  com  and  harden  up  the  meat. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Dur  experience  is  that  that  works  out  a  great  many 
times.  However,  the  packers  tell  us  that  you  can  not  make  a  hard 
hog  after  you  have  fattened  him  once  on  mast  or  peanuts.  That 
problem  is  one  that  the  department  and  experiment  stations  have  to 
>^ork  out;  we  have  to  know  about  that;  and  I  must  confess  I  do  not 
think  we  do  know  now. 

Mr.  Young.  Speaking  as  a  layman,  I  have  had  a  little  practical 
experience  on  that,  and  my  own  judgment  is  the  packers  are  holding 
us  up  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Mr.  Young,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you.  That 
is  my  experience,  too. 

Mr.  Young.  Because  the  man  who  has  raised  hogs  in  that  way  and 
has  eaten  the  meat  himself  and  gone  through  the  actual  experience 
in  everyday  life  knows  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Take  the  Smithfield  hams,  produced  in  West  Virginia. 
Those  hogs  are  fed  on  peanuts;  the  Brooks  County  (Ga.)  hogs  come 
the  same  way,  and  they  are  the  most  delicate  and  fine-flavored  article 
you  want  to  eat  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  sell  at  a  higher  price  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  I  raise  my  meat  in  that  way ;  I  feed  mx  hogs  on  such 
feed  as  cottonseed  meal  or  peanuts  (I  use  just  whatever  I  have),  but 
when  I  finish  them  I  use  corn.  In  my  own  case,  in  curing  and  eating 
my  own  meat,  I  know  when  the  packers  say  you  have  an  article  that  is 
not  just  as  good  they  are  telling  something  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  the  packer  hardly  ever  sells  any  soft  pork? 

Mr.  Young.  He  does  not  sell  any  soft  pork,  but  when  he  buys  his 
hogs  he  pays  the  price  for  soft  pork. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  stockmen  and  merchants  take  kindly  to 
this  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Of  course,  the  local  buyer,  who  is  in  there  to  buy  as 
cheaply  as  he  can  and  beat  down  the  price  to  the  farmer  and  sell 
at  a  high  price  on  the  market,  is  not  m  favor  of  it;  but  the  local 
banker  and  mer«*hants  are  very  highly  in  favor  of  it,  because  it 
puts  more  monev  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  and  they  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  fix  up  their  farms.  The  result  of  that  would  be  that 
tne  competition  between  the  farmers'  organization  and  the  stock 
buyer  would  hold  the  price  up  so  that  there  would  be  no  difference 
between  the  two,  except  that  the  one  has  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
manager  and  the  other  is  a  manager  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Knapp. 

FUBTHER  STATEMENT  OF  HE.  CLARENCE  B.  SMITH,  CHIEF  OF 
THE  OFFICE  OF  EXTENSION  WORE  IN  THE  NORTHERN  AND 
WESTERN  STATES,  STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Smith.  Sometimes  that  local  stock  buyer  becomes  the  manager 
for  the  farmei-s  in  handling  their  work.  Tlie  number  of  purchasing 
and  marketing  associations  organized  last  year  through  the  influence 
cf  the  agents  were  about  1,050,  and  the  groups  that  they  dealt  with 
did  a  business  of  around  $26,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  generally  a  success? 
Mr.  Smith.  They  are  generally  successful ;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Do  many  of  them  incorporate? 
Mr.  Smith.  There  is  not  much  capital  usually  involved. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  sort  of  a  voluntary  organi- 
zation? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  not  a  corporation  ordinaril}', 
is  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  ordinarily.  There  are  all  kinds,  but  ordinarily 
it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  northwestern  States,  in  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota, they  are  nearly  all  incorporated. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  incorporated  under  the  State  laws  au- 
thorizing that  particular  kind  of  a  corporation,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing stock  and  others  not;  that  is  my  recollection. 

I  have  an  impression  that  four  or  five  years  ago  in  Minnesota  we 
had  so-called  State  farms — ^that  is,  we  had  farms  which  were  oper- 
ated entirely  under  the  dire(*tion  of  the  county  agent  or  the  State 
college. 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  work  being  continued? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  being  discontinued,  too.  They  had 
12  or  15  farms  that  they  called  farm-management  demonstration 
farms.  The  land  was  owned  by  the  farmers,  and  the  coUeffe  assumed 
entire  direction  of  the  farm.  They  have  kept  records  on  tnose  farms 
now  for  10  or  12  years  and  the  results  that  they  secure  each  year  on 
each  farm  are  presented  usually  at  a  mass  meeting  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  where  all  the  farmers  of  the  community  are  invited  to  attend. 
They  have  found,  while  that  is  an  accurate  method,  that  it  is  rather 
expensive  and  does  not  reach  enough  farmers,  and  so  they  are  grad- 
ually giving  up  that  work  now  that  the  county-agent  work  is  coming 
in  and  operates  more  broadly  so  as  to  reach  many  more  farmers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    You  say  it  was  expensive.    Why 
should  it  be  expensive? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  required  some  representative  from  the  college  to  go 
out  there  once  about  every  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    It  was  expensive  to  the  State;  not 
to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Smith.  Expensive  to  the  State;  yes.  The  farms  in  practically 
every  case  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  and  made  good  demonstra- 
tion farms,  but  it  required  on  the  part  of  the  college  too  much  over- 
head supervision. 
The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  counties  pay  the  expenses? 
Mr.  Smith.  No;  it  is  a  separate  proposition  in  Minnesota; 
these  farms  were  started  by  the  colleges  and  the  counties  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it  at  all.  The  overhead  expense  was  borne  entirely  by 
the  college  and  the  farmers  in  the  county  simply  followed  the  direc- 
tions of  the  college. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  work  was  begun,  as  I  recall,  before  we  had 
any  county  organizations  to  speak  of  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  a  report  right  here  on  that  very  thing.    There 
-*^  14  of  those  privately  owned  farms  now  in  that  State,  and  I  have 
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the  details  of  thai  if  you  are  interested  and  can  let  them  go  in  the 
record. 

Mr.^  TiNCHER.  I  see  on  your  chart  there  that  you  have  certain 
counties  marked  "organized."  Does  that  mean  that  they  have  a 
county  agent  or  had  a  county  agent  on  November  1, 1919  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  All  these  that  are  marked  with  this  purple  color. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  others,  those  not  marked  that  way,  did  not  have 
a  county  agent  on  November  1  ? 

Dr.  True.  Those  shown  in  yellow  have  no  county  agent 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  am  conducting  correspondence  with  a  lot  of  im- 
posters,  then,  because  I  know  in  my  congressional  district  they  have 
half  a  dozen  agents ;  they  have  county  agents,  and  they  did  all  sum- 
mer. In  my  own  county — ^I  was  there  last  summer  when'  the  agent 
was  appointed.  Take  Barber  County,  Kans.;  I  had  a  fi^ht  with 
the  coimty  commissioners  to  appoint  an  agent  there,  and  I  Know  he 
is  there  and  that  he  has  been  tnere  all  summer;  but  that  chart  shows 
there  is  no  organization. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Perhaps  this  chart  was  prepared 
before  that  time. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  No;  it  says  November  1, 1919.  I  know  he  was  there 
and  that  he  did  good  work  in  furnishing  harvest  hands  to  get  the 
work  done. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  chart  may  not  be  accurate,  but  it  is  pretty 
nearly  accurate. 

Dr.  True.  There  may  be  some  technical  reason  why  that  would 
not  get  on  our  record. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  T^iere  are  three  or  four  counties  that  I  know  of 
which  have  county  agents,  but  which  are  not  shown  on  your  chait. 

Mr.  Smith.  1  here  are  40  county  agents  in  Kansas.  I  have  not 
the  names  of  those  agents  here. 

Mr.  TixcHER.  I  do  not  think  there  were  15  counties  in  Kansas  on 
November  1  that  did  not  have  county  agents. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  105  counties  in  Kansas,  and  on  December 
1  Kansas  had  40  county  agents.  Before  that  they  had  a  number 
of  district  agents — men  who  operated  in  five  or  six  counties,  but  the 
counties  contributed  practicallv  no  money. 

Mr.  TiNciiER.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  counties  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  here ;  but  I  can  send  it  up  to  vou. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  wish  you  would  do  that.  The  complaint  is  that 
on  the  first  allotment  they  allotted  all  their  money,  so  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  claims,  and  have  no  money  to  take  on  any  new 
countv  agents.  In  my  district  there  are  32  counties,  only  about  five 
of  which  got  any  of  the  allotment ;  and  the  others  are  complaining 
because  they  did  not  cret  any.  I  iust  corresponded  with  your  de- 
partment recently,  so  I  know  something  is  wrong  with  this  chart. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Along  that  line,  I  notice  you  have 
four  counties  marked  "county  agents  "  in  Nebraska;  we  have  six  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  They  were  usually  worth  their  price  this  summer, 
because  they  aided  in  doing  the  work  and  got  the  harvest  hands 
and  actually  delivered  the  goods. 
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STATEKEHT  07  SR.  A.  C.  TBTTE,  DIBECTQE  07  THE  STATES  BELA- 
TIONS  SEBVICE,  DEPAETHENT  07  AGBICmTTTEE— Gontiniied. 

The  Chairman.  This  circular  reports  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  2,300  out  of  2,936  counties  in  the  United  States  with  county 
agricultural  agents.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  only 
2,000. 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  the  number  has  declined  since  that  report. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  On  your  chart  up  there,  I  notice  there  is  a  de- 
crease in  most  everything.  Why  is  tnat — because  of  the  condition 
of  the  funds?    Are  the  States  not  giving  as  much? 

Dr.  True.  Last  year  we  had  a  large  emergency  fimd,  which  was 
withdrawn  on  the  1st  of  July, 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  mean  in  1918? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  was  on  account  of  the  war? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  the  amount  of  money  is 
limited,  is  it  advisable  to  have  a  county  agent  in  the  county,  a  man, 
and  a  woman  besides ;  and  another  employed  on  the  boys'  clubs  and 
girls'  clubs  ?  Could  not  the  county  agent,  if  necessary,  do  that  kind 
of  work?  There  is  not  much  difficulty  about  it  and  no  pailicular 
skill  is  required,  is  there? 

Dr.  True.  That  is  just  a  question  of  the  amount  of  money  which 
the  county  has  to  put  into  tlie  work.  We  go  on  the  principle  that 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a  man  agent  there.  If  the  county  is 
willing  to  go  beyond  that  and  to  contribute  toward  the  salary  of  a 
woman  as  well,  then  we  desire  to  put  her  in;  but  vou  will  note  in 
the  Northern  States  a  large  number  of  the  counties  have  not  decidetl 
to  have  a  woman  agent  so  far. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Even  where  a  county  wishes  a 
woman  agent,  it  would  take  the  money  that  can  be  used  to  employ 
a  regular  county  agent,  and  the  amount  of  your  money  is  limited. 

Dr.  True.  But  if  the  county  desires  to  h^ve  a  woman  agent,  she 
can  do  very  useful  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  you  allow  that  county  some 
money,  although  it  is  taken  away  from  the  fund  that  might  he  us^d 
in  employing  a  county  agent  elsewhere? 

Dr.  True.  It  does  not  necessarily  work  out  that  way. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  must  necessarily,  because  the 
amount  of  money  is  limited,  and  the  amount  next  year  may  be  still 
less  than  you  have  had  this  year. 

Dr.  True.  It  is  not  true  yet  that  all  the  counties  are  suflSciently 
interested  in  this  work  to  even  desire  one  agent. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  Do  I  imderstand  this:  For  instance,  we  will  take 
my  county,  Champaign  County;  we  have  a  man  agent  for  which  the 
county  is  willing  to  contribute  part  and  the  (lovernment  then  pays 
its  share  of  the  money  for  the  man  agent.     That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  either  the  Government  or  the  college  which  re- 
ceives the  Federal  fund. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Suppose  they  decide  they  want  a  woman  agent, 
also,  for  which  they  are  going  to  pay  $100  a  month :  How  much  do 
you  contribute? 

Dr.  Trl^.  That  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances. 
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Mr.  McKiNLEY.  How  much  would  you  contribute? 

Dr.  True.  Out  of  the  direct  appropriation  to  the  department  we 
jnight  not  contribute  more  than  $1. 

Mr.  McKiNLBY.  How  much  would  you  contribute? 

Dr.  True.  Up  to  $600,  if  we  had  the  funds. 

Mr.  HifrcHiNSON.  If  I  understood  it  yesterday,  the  apportionment 
to  each  county  was  approximately  $5,000,  and  they  could  liire  two 
agents  if  they  wanted  to. 

Dr.  True.  We  do  not  apportion  the  amount  to  the  county. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  over  2,000  county  agents  and  you 
have  $10,000,000,  have  you  not? 

Dr.  True.  The  proposition  is  this,  that  in  order  to  have  an  agent 
in  the  county,  the  county  must  show  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  work 
to  contribute  a  liberal  amount  toward  the  support  of  the  agent. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  you  can  not  give  over  your  apportionment 
of  the  whole  fund,  can  you — that  is,  $5,000  to  each  county  ?  That  is 
what  it  figures  up.  The  way  we  figured  it  yesterday  it  was  $5,000  to 
each  county.  Now,  you  get  your  county  agents  for  $3,500  and  you 
have  $1,500  to  hire  a  woman,  or  can  you  go  as  high  as  $5,000? 

Dr.  True.  The  thing  would  not  work  out  practically  that  way. 
What  is  done  with  this  money,  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned,  is  that  it  is  allotted  to  the  States  and  goes  to  the  college. 
The  college  takes  that  money  and  combines  with  it  the  State  appro- 
priations or  money  which  it  has  from  other  sources.  Then  the  State 
deals  with  the  county  through  the  county  government  or  the  farm 
bureau  in  the  county  and  enters  into  a  cooperative  arrangement. 
That  cooperative  arrangement  varies,  according  to  circumstances  in 
the  coimty,  so  that  we  have  in  detail  a  considerable  variety  of  different 
arrangements. 

Mr.  HurcHiNsoN.  Then  if  any  State  or  any  counties  in  a  State  do 
not  ask  for  it,  the  State  does  not  get  any  portion  of  it;  is  that  it? 

Dr.  True.  The  State  gets  its  allotment,  but  the  county  does  not  get 
the  money. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  State  gets  the  full  allotment — their  share  of 
the  full  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  further,  in  reply  to  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin's question  regarding  the  women  agents,  that  thus  far  about  17  per 
cent  of  the  Smith-Lever  funds  are  spent  for  the  home-economics  work. 
That  is  at  present  a  matter  that  is  being  criticized  by  the  women  quite 
extensively ;  there  is  an  impression,  which  is  quite  widespread  in  this 
country  among  the  women,  that  they  are  not  getting  as  much  of  this 
money  as  they  ought  to  have  for  home-economics  work.  We  have 
gone  on  the  principle  that  this  work  was  not  to  be  developed  except 
as  there  was  a  demand  for  it  iri  the  counties  and  it  was  possible  to 
put  in  competent  women  to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  McLaugitlin  of  Michigan.  When  this  farm-demonstration 
work  was  begun,  when  there  was  talk  about  a  law  and  an  appropria- 
tion, which  developed  into  the  Lever  law,  it  was  suggested  that  there 
would  be  money  enough  for  one  man  in  each  county  in  the  country. 
Many  to  whom  that  propasition  was  submitted  were  astounded  with 
the  idea  that  the  Federal  Government  should  undertake  to  have  one 
man  in  every  county  in  the  country.    But  now  we  find  that  there  is 
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the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  department  not  only  for  a  county  agent 
in  a  county  but  for  one  or  more  women  in  a  county,  and  a  separate 
agent  for  the  organization  of  boys'  clubs,  a  separate  agent  for  the 
organization  of  girls'  clubs,  and  so  on.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  getting 
away  from  the  idea  that  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  the 
Lever  law  and  did  not  so  strongly  favor  the  proposition  to  begin  with. 

Dr.  True.  The  Lever  Act  provides  for  work  in  both  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  As  far  as  the  funds  are  concerned,  we  must  bear  irl 
mind  all  the  time  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  materially  decreased, 
so  that  the  money  that  is  given  under  the  Smith-Lever  fund  will  not 
go  nearly  as  far  as  it  would  have  when  the  act  was  passed  five  years 
ago.  Beside  that,  in  a  broader  waj,  it  is  not  simply  the  department 
and  the  colleges  that  want  these  things,  but  the  people  themselves  de- 
sire to  have  aid  along  these  lines.  The  result  is  that  there  has  been 
built  up  quite  a  comprehensive  system  of  extension  work  through  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  the  department,  and  the  States  and  the 
counties  have  been  liberal  in  their  contributions,  greatly  exceeding 
at  present  the  contributions  made  by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
are  simply  working  under  the  conditions  which  we  have  at  present  in 
developing  this  system. 

The  funds  available  at  present  are  not  sufficient  to  put  this  system 
into  full  operation  in  every  county  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
likely  for  a  long  time  that  there  will  be  a  woman  agent  or  a  club 
agent  in  every  county.  In  those  matters  we  follow  the  desire  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  that  varies  greatly.  For  instance,  in  South 
Carolina,  the  women's  work  has  been  so  popular  and  effective  that 
every  county  in  South  Carolina,  if  I  remember  correctly,  now  has  a 
woman  agent. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  But  the  State  and  county  authorities  pay  half  of 
that,  do  they  not? 

FITBTHER  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  BRADFORD  KHAPF,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES, 
STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICXriTirRE. 

Mr.  Knapp.  They  pay  much  more  than  that.  Let  me  just  say,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  McLaughlin,  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  the 
South  we  are  not  advocating  the  placing  of  a  separate  agent  for  l)oys' 
and  girls'  club  work  in  the  county.  We  think  that  is  a  bad  practice, 
just  as  you  seem  to  indicate  you  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  making  too 
much  organization.  Ordinarily,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I  think  it  is 
enough  if  we  have  a  county  agricultural  agent  and  a  county  home- 
demonstration  agent.  I  want  to  explain,  if  you  will  permit  me,  wliy  T 
think  that  the  county  home-demonstration  agent  is  an  important 
factor.  I  may  say  when  I  took  charge  of  this  work  in  the  South,  on 
the  death  of  my  ifather,  that  there  were  only  three  women  agents  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  there  are  600  counties  in  the 
South  where  there  ai'e  home-demonstration  agents,  and  I  can  point  to 
many  counties  where  they  would  part  with  their  county  agricultural 
agent  before  they  would  part  with  their  home-demonstration  agent. 
If  you  conceive  of  the  home  work  of  a  woman  as  merely  dietetics  (and 
I  am  not  criticizing  that  part;  that  is  all  important),  and  if  yon 
throw  out  of  it  the  consideration  of  the  practical  side  of  the  farm 
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^^omen's  work,  you  do  not  get  the  full  conception  of  what  these 
women  are  doing.  Our  farm-management  people  tell  us  that  the  farm 
is  divided  into  enterprises,  and  that  the  proper  correlation  of  the  en- 
terprises and  choice  of  the  correct  enterprises  make  for  successful 
farming.  You  know,  from  your  own  observation,  that  the  farmer 
has  his  com,  his  small  grains,  his  hay,  his  pasturage,  and  his  cattle 
and  hogs,  and  these  major  enterprises  on  the  fann. 

Yet  there  are,  let  me  say,  what  we  might  call  the  minor  enter- 
prises of  the  farm.  There  is  the  poultry,  which  almost  universally 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  women ;  thei-e  is  the  home  dairy,  the  direction 
of  which  almost  universally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  woman;  there  is 
the  vineyard,  if  there  be  any,  the  home  vineyard ;  there  is  the  can- 
ning and  preserving  and  putting  away  of  the  food  products  on  the 
farm  for  future  use ;  there  is  the  home  garden  and  its  products,  and 
her  intelligence,  as  a  rule,  directs  that.  Then,  besides  that,  of 
course,  there  is  the  whole  problem  of  the  management  of  the  home. 

In  the  South,  it  was  a  problem  of  adding  to  the  income  of  the 
farm.  For  instance,  of  alt  women  engaged  in  agriculture  the  last 
census  showed  that  there  were  84.9  per  cent  in  the  cotton  territory, 
where  they  were  getting  50  cents  a  aay  in  the  field.  We  knew,  and 
Ave  have  demonstrated  time  and  again,  that  they  could  add  more  to 
the  family  income  by  productive  enterprises  around  the  home  that 
naturally  fall  to  the  woman's  lot,  if  they  were  taught  to  do  it,  than 
they  could  by  working  as  mere  field  hands  out  in  the  fields  with  a 
hoe.  And  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  this  work  in  the 
South 'is  the  fact  that  we  have  changed  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  field  hands  into  real  home  makers  who  are  producing  something, 
often  quite  a  material  production,  for  the  sake  of  the  home  income. 
We  put  it  on  the  practical  proposition  that  our  first  step  was  to 
add  something  there  that  gave  them  an  income  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  hence  the  garden,  better  poultry,  better  marketing  of  that 
fK)ulti*y;  and  to  save  the  products  of  the  farm  they  ordinarily 
would  not  sell,  they  are  canning  the  surplus  products  on  the  farm ; 
and  that  has  added  very  materially  to  the  wealth  of  that  section. 

I  have  approached  this  matter  from  the  other  angle.  Farm 
women  and  larmers  themselves  may  not  be  much  taken  to  it  or 
attracted  by  it.  We  have  approached  it  from  the  practical  angle 
of  improving  the  ability  of  the  person  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Then 
you  get  entrance  into  the  home  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  and 
you  can  take  up  questions  of  dietitics  and  health,  the  raising  of 
Dabies.  and  those  other  things  that  have  come  into  our  work  as 
incidental  things,  which  flow  from  the  confidence  which  the  people 
generally  get  in  the  home  demonstration  agent  as  she  travels  over 
the  county.  Our  women  and  the  county  agents  cooperate  very 
closely  in  working  out  those  big  problems  of  the  country  home. 

We  do  not  have  in  the  South,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  any 
separate  county  agents  to  deal  with  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  worfi. 
The  county  agent  nandles  the  boys'  clubs  and  gives  the  boys  instruc- 
tions in  agriculture  if  they  have  clubs  (and  they  do  organize  them — 
we  have  them  to  a  large  extent),  and  the  home  demonstration  agent 
gives  instruction  in  tne  lines  of  work  that  naturally  fall  to  the 
women  and  the  girls.  So  we  do  not  have  those  extra  assistants.  I 
am  not  criticizing  those  who  do  have  them,  but  I  simply  say  we 
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have  never  had  them  m  our  territory.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  present  arrangement  for  our  section,  and  I  might 
say  the  colleges  are  all  in  perfect  accord  with  me  on  this  subject,  with 
possibly  the  exception  of  one  who  thinks  we  ought  to  have  some 
county  club  leaders;  but  almost  universally  in  the  South  we  have 
seen  that  we  did  not  have  enough  money  and  felt  that  we  ought  to 
conserve  that  money  and  unite  on  those  very  practical  lines  of  work 
that  go  definitely  to  the  farm  income,  from  the  farmer's  standpoint, 
and  tlie  home  income,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wife,  and  that  we 
could  take  care  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  along  with  that  organiza- 
tion. So  far  we  have  reason  to  believe  we  have  succeeded  fairly  well 
with  that  kind  of  an  organization.    I  just  wanted  to  say  that. 

That  is  my  own  personal  opinion  from  my  10  years  of  experience 
here,  and  I  simply  give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth.  1  do  not 
criticize  the  others  who  have  a  different  opinion.  In  the  South,, 
if  the  county  wanted  to  put  up  a  large  amount  of  money  and  take 
the  same  amount  from  the  United  States  and  have  extra  employees 
in  the  county,  they  can  do  so.  I  know  of  counties  where  only  six 
or  seven  hundred  dollai-s,  or  under  a  thousand  dollars,  has  been  put 
up  by  the  college  and  department  combined,  where  the  county  puts 
up  $4,000  or  $5,000  (some  rich,  influential  counties  sometimes  do  tnat) 
and  have  extra  employees,  without  any  general  club  work,  to  give 
assistance  to  the  county  agent  and  possibly  assistance  to  the  home- 
demonstration  agent;  but  that  is  the  rare  exception. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  my  understanding  that  that  is  the  practice 
all  over. 

Dr.  True.  Wc  must  bear  in  mind,  in  considering  the  extension 
work,  that  ours  is  a  big  country.  Mr.  Knapp  has  explained  the  sys- 
tem that  has  grown  up  in  the  Southern  States,  but  when  you  come  to 
deal  with  the  Noilhern  and  Western  States  you  have  in  some  re- 
spects different  problems  m  the  organization  of  the  work.  I  think^ 
if  you  desire,  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  charge  of  the  northern  work, 
can  explain  more  fully  some  of  these  things  to  which  Mr.  Knapp  has 
referred,  from  his  point  of  view,  as  dealing  with  the  Northern  and 
Western  States. 

FITBTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CLABENCE  B.  SMITH,  CHIEF  OF 
THE  OFFICE  OF  EXTENSION  WOBE  IN  THE  NOBTHEBN  AND 
WESTEBN  STATES,  STATES  BELATIONS  SEBVICE,  DEPABTMENT 
OF  AGBICTriTTTBE. 

Mr.  SMrrn.  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  theory  we  are  operating 
on  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  these  agents.  First  of  all, 
the  colleges  and  the  department  and  the  farmers  usually  are  in 
accord  with  putting  up  their  money  for  the  county  agents.  That  is 
the  first  agent  put  on  the  work  there  and  that  county  agent  helps 
the  farmers  put  on  their  demonstrations  and  also  extends  his  work 
usually  to  the  bovs'  and  girls'  clubs  and  helps  the  women  all  he  can. 
Time  goes  on  and  he  becomes  very  busy  and  it  is  sometimes  desirable 
to  give  him  assistants  in  that  work.  The  women  themselves  say, 
"  Here  is  the  law  which  contemplates  work  with  women,  and  nothing 
special  is  being  done  with  this;  can  we  have  the  same  help  for  the 
women  that  you  are  giving  to  our  men? ''  So  the  women  themselves 
and  the  farmers  decide  they  would  like  to  cooperate  in  the  employ- 
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ment  of  a  home-demonstration  agent.  The  next  one  put  on,  then,  is 
usually  a  woman  agent.  The  people  themselves  determine  that  and 
they  pay  a  larger  part  of  the  money.  She  works  particularly  with 
the  women  ana  also  extends  her  work  to  the  girls. 

If  it  happens  that  county  is  a  rather  thickly  settled  county  and 
there  should  be  three  to  five  thousand  rural  girls  and  boys  in  that 
county,  as  there  may  be,  the  fathers  and  mothers  may  decide  that 
they  would  like  to  have  some  one  give  special  attention  to  those  boys 
ana  girls.  The  matter  of  keeping  them  on  the  farm  is  important. 
So  they  decide  they  would  like  to  cooperate  in  the  employment  of 
some  one  to  give  his  whole  time  to  that  work. 

This  chart  will  give  you  some  notion  of  what  they  think  of  that 
work  as  well  as  of  the  county  agent's  work  and  home-demonstration 
work.  This  chart  shows  a  comparison  between  the  work  of  1918 
and  the  work  of  1919. 

Office  of  ewtenHon  work  wirtK  and  west — Cooperative  funds  and  staff  on  Dec. 

1,  1918-19,  V.  same  date,  1919-20. 


StaJT: 

Ssnem  States.. 
Central  States. . 
Western  states.. 


Total 

Peroentace  of  loss  or  gain. . 

Total  staff  (numbo-) , 

Percentage  of  decrease. ... , 


Funds: 

Eastern  States.. 
Central  States... 
Western  States.. 


TotaL 

Percentage  of  loss. 


County  and  district 
agents. 


191»-19 


C.  D. 
186  9 
703  49 
347     9 


1,186    67 


191»-20 


C.    D. 

187  3 
603  5 
242     3 


1,122    11 
-1    83 


Rural  and  urban 
home  demonstra- 
tion agents. 


191»-19 


V.  R. 
162  44 
250    46 

84    11 


496  101 


666 


1,046,504 
2,964,758 
1,202,784 


1,024,234 
2,652,518 
1,075,902 


5,214,046 


4,752,654 

-8.8 


374,766 
602,403 
258,176 


1,235,335 


1919-20 


U.  R. 

73  8 
95  2 
66     3 


234    13 

-52    88 

303 
-55 


254,296 
275,556 
217,506 


747,860 
-39 


Count  j-club  agents. 


1918-19 


20 
24 
24 


68 
621 


155,768 
373,291 
209,785 


798,844 


1919-20 


22 
77 
67 


156 

+114 

394 

-37 


152,916 
247,616 
286,607 


687,229 
-14 


Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  are  those  letters  at  the  head 
of  the  column — what  do  they  mean  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  "  C  "  means  county  agent ;  "  D  "  means  district  agent. 
On  December  1,  1918,  we  had  1,136  county  agents  and  67  district 
agents,  covering  about  four-fifths  of  the  agriculture  of  the  North 
and  West. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Were  those  district  agents  em- 
ployed to  cover  the  counties  that  had  county  agents? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  They  were  employed  to  cover  the  counties  that 
did  not  have  county  agents,  such  as  out  here  in  western  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  where  one  agent  covered  seven  or  eight  counties. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  were  practically  county 
agents  with  more  than  one  county? 

Mr.  Smith.  Exactly.  Now,  this  year,  on  December  1,  1919 — I 
show  you  this  to  indicate  the  effect  also  of  the  result  of  decreasing 
the  appropriations  last  year — we  had  1,122  county  agents  and  11  dis- 
trict agents.  The  decrease  in  funds,  you  will  notice,  squeezed  out 
the  diSrict  agents,  but  it  left  practically  all  of  the  county  agents. 
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There  is  a  loss  in  the  Noithem  States,  then,  of  about  1  per  cent  in 
our  county  agents,  while  we  lost  about  83  per  cent  of  our  district 
agents. 

In  the  case  of  the  rural  and  urban  home  demonstration  agents, 
you  will  remember  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out  we  had  about  15  of 
those  home  demonstration  agents  in  the  entire  Northern  and  Weston 
States,  and  with  the  emergency  funds  Congress  gave  us,  amounting 
to  over  a  million  dollars,  there  were  employed  on  December  1,  1918, 
496  of  rural  home  demonstration  agents,  who  worked  in  the  counties, 
and  101  agents  who  worked  in  the  cities.  There  are  now  234  rural 
home  demonstration  agents  and  13  working  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Will  you  tell  us  why  you  have 
agents  working  in  the  cities  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  Under  the  emergency  act  it  was  thought  almost 
as  necessary  to  conserve  food  and  clothing  as  it  was  to  produce  it, 
and  so  Congress  made  an  appropriation  on  that  basis.  As  the  city 
people  were  largely  consumers  both  of  food  and  clothing,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  extend  the  work  to  the  cities. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  Are  you  continuing  some  of  them — 
13  of  them  ? 

Mr.  SMrTH.  Yes.  In  some  cities  the  States  have  entered  into  obli- 
gations with  those  agents,  and  felt  that  the  work  was  so  important 
that  they  have  continued  it  for  the  present  in  a  few  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  That  means  the  State  pays  most  of  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  State  pays  all  of  it.  The  department  contributes 
in  those  13  cities  in  no  case  to  exceed  $1,  and  in  some  cases  nothing 
at  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  the  State  pays  it  all,  but 
it  pays  it  partly,  at  least,  out  of  the  money  they  get  under  the  Lever 
law? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  partly  out  of  that  money. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  So  that  those  are  partly  paid  by 
what  we  call  Federal  money ;  it  is  a  Federal  contribution  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a  Federal  contribution;  some  of  that  Federal 
money  is  being  put  in  for  city  work  in  these  13  cities. 

The  loss  in  our  home  demonstration  work  through  the  year  has 
been  about  55  per  cent,  but  what  I  want  to  stress  is  that  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  we  had  but  15  of  those  permanent  women  agents, 
and  now,  after  two  years,  there  remain  234  of  those  permanent 
women  agents.    That,  we  think,  will  increase. 

The  Chaikman.  Why  were  so  many  of  the  district  agents  dropped? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  were  dropped  because  there  was  no  local  financial 
cooperation.   They  were  largely  paid  from  Federal  and  State  sources. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  local  contributions? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  did  not  contribute.  We  made  it  a  practice  even 
during  the  war  not  to  locate  a  woman  in  a  county  to  be  there  all  the 
time  unless  the  county  paid  part  of  her  salary  and  expenses. 

Last  year,  in  the  club  work,  we  had  a  total  of  68  county  club 
leaders  out  of  about  1,500  agricultural  counties  that  we  have  in  the 
North.  Notwithstanding  the  funds  were  decreased  this  year,  certain 
populous  counties  in  the  North  think  well  enough  of  the  club  work 
so  that  there  are  now  156  counties  that  have  a  county  club  leader  who 
gives  his  whole  time  to  the  club  work.  The  staff  for  county  club 
work  in  the  Northern  States,  then,  has  increased  about  114  per  cent. 
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This  column  here  shows  the  funds  that  were  contributed  last  year 
and  this  year,  and  shows  you  whether  the  decrease  has  been  largest 
in  the  Eastern  States,  the  Central  States,  or  the  Western  States.  The 
county-a^nt  fund  decreased  about  8.8  per  cent,  although  the  number 
of  counties  decreased  but  1  per  cent.  The  funds  for  the  women^s 
work  decreased  about  39  per  cent;  and,  whereas  in  1917  we  had  about 
$90,000  invested  in  home-demonstration  work,  the  colleges  and  the 
local  people  are  now  putting  in  about  $747,000.  In  the  club  work 
the  loss  has  been  about  14  per  cent  in  funds. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mr.  Knapp  is  here  and  will  be 
busy  this  afternoon  preparing  to  leave  the  city  to  take  up  his  new 
work  in  Arkansas,  I  would  suggest  that  the  committee  hear  him  now 
in  connection  with  item  38,  on  page  218,  "  For  farmers'  cooperative 
demonstrations  and  for  the  study  and  demonstration  of  the  best 
methods  of  meeting  the  ravages  of  the  cotton-boll  weevil,"  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  Mr. 
Knapp. 

FUBTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  HE.  BEASFOSD  ENAFP,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  EXTENSION  WOBE  IN  THE  SOUTH,  STATES  EELA- 
TIONS  SEBVICE,  DEFAKTHENT  OF  AGBICTTLTirBE. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  would  not  ask  to  break 
in  here,  except  for  the  fact  that  I  am  very  busy  getting  ready  to  go 
away. 

Mr.  Lee.  Doctor,  is  it  true  that  you  are  going  to  leave  us? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes ;  I  am  resigning  from  my  position  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  and  am  going  to  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  think  this  committee  and  everybody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  your  work  regrets  very  much  that  you  are  leaving. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  appreciate  that  very  much,  Mr.  Heflin. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Heflin  voices  my 
sentiment  and,  I  am  sure,  the  sentiments  of  every  member  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  have  been  very  close  to  the  farmers  of  the  South  in 
my  departmental  experience,  and  I  suppose  that  nobody  connected 
with  tne  department  is  acquainted  with  more  farmers  than  I  am; 
and  it  is  rather  unique  that  I  am  laying  down  the  job  at  this  time, 
when  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  one  with  my  surname  since  its 
very  foundation. 

Mr.  McI-iAUGHLiN  of  Michigan.  How  long  was  your  father  in  the 
work? 

Mr.  Knapp.  He  began  this  particular  line  of  work  in  1904  and 
died  in  1911. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  you  immediately  took  up 
the  work? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  was  appointed  by  Secretair  Wilson  to  succeed  my 
father,  whose  assistant  I  was  before  he  died;  and  I  have  continued 
in  the  position  from  that  time  to  this. 

Before  I  leave  the  Department  I  am  going  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  Secretary  Houston  the  history  of  the  progress  in  the  matter  of 
wealth  that  the  farmers  of  the  South  have  developed  under  this 
work,  not  meaning  that  the  work  is  entirely  responsible  for  that,  but 
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indicating  the  lines  we  have  advocated  have  been  followed  by  the 
fanners  to  their  profit. 

Mr.  Young.  I  believe  that  your  father  established  the  first  dem- 
onstration of  this  work  in  my  home  county,  in  Kaufman  County. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Young.  My  people  down  there  have  a  very  kind  remembrance 
and  feeling  toward  you,  but  the  principal  regret  that  we  have  in 
connection  with  your  leaving  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  that 
Texas  does  not  get  you  instead  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Youuje. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Tne  work  of  yourself  and  your 
father  has  been  noteworthy  and  very  satisfactory  indeed,  ana  we 
are  all  sorry  you  are  going  to  leave,  and  hope  your  work  in  the 
future  will  be  agreeable  to  you  and  as  profitable  to  those  you  are 
working  with  as  it  has  been  to  the  Government  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  appreciate  that  verv  much,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  I 
do  not  expect  to  serve  the  people  oi  Arkansas  alone,  but  I  hope 
and  think  that  my  work  witn  them  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  people 
of  other  States  as  well.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  position 
to  which  I  am  going,  but  I  know  that  is  another  matter,  and  I 
will  confine  myself  to  the  particular  subject  which  I  am  here  to 
present. 

The  15  Southern  States  coiiiprise  45.9  per  cent  of  the  rural  popu- 
Intioa  of  the  United  States.  They  have  49  and  a  fraction  per  cent 
of  all  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

The  funds  appropriated  both  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  direct  appropriation  and  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  are  practically  on  the  basis  of  this  45  per  cent.  Dr.  True  wiU 
give  you  a  little  later  a  statement  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  the 
States,  which  is  approximately  in  conformity  with  the  rural  popu- 
lation. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  916  county  agents,  which  is  less, 
a  little  over  100  less,  than  we  had  at  the  high  point  in  early  spring 
of  1919,  when  the  emergency  act  was  in  full  force. 

We  have,  as  I  explained  to  you  a  few  moments  ago,  our  countv 
home  demonstration  work  and  our  boys'  club  work  and  girls'  clu\) 
work  in  those  counties. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Doctor,  formerly  you  had  some 
people  employed  for  the  club  work  which  vou  have  not  continued. 
Js  that  work  now  done  by  the  county  agents  f 

Mr.  Knapp.  We  have  experimented  with  some  extra  club  em- 
ployees in  the  counties,  but  now  the  club  agent  acts  as  a  specialist, 
going  from  county  to  county  to  help  county  agents  in  the  club  ac- 
tivities and  attend  the  meetings  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  help  them 
in  the  organization.  They  help  outline  a  system  of  work.  That  is 
what  they  do  in  the  main  and  that  is  the  work  in  wliich  these  53 
ore  engaged.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  I  want  to  put  into 
the  record  a  table  showing  the  distribution  of  funds  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  average  salary  of  the  countv  agent  in  the  South  is  at 
the  present  time  approximately  $2,000.  'The  average  salary  of  home- 
demonstration  agents  is  very  much  less,  and  less  than  the  average  for 
the  United  States — a  great  deal  less;  it  is  about  $1,100.  Many  of 
them  can  not  afford  to  work  for  that  salary,  except  that  they  have  a 
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certain  spirit  of  service.  Many  of  these  women  have  this  spirit 
which  leads  them  and  keeps  them  at  work  when  they  otherwise  could 
not  afford  to  continue  in  the  work.  Public-spirited  citizens  may 
furnish  them  with  a  little  Ford  runabout,  and  these  people  keep 
it  up  in  that  way  and  they  travel  around  the  county.  In  passing, 
I  might  say  that  many  of  them  are  graduates  in  home  economics. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  county  usually  furnish  all  the  facili- 
ties? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir,  generally;  thejr  also  usually  have  an  oflBce 
IP  the  courthouse,  and  they  get  along  in  that  way. 

We  have  151  negroes,  extension  agents,  workmg  among  negro 
farmers.  They  are  located  mainly  in  counties  where  there  is  a  heavy 
iiegro  population  and  work  as  assistants  to  the  white  coimty  agents. 
I  might  say  that  this  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Southern  people.  I  try 
to  encourage  them  in  it,  and  the  colleges  have  come  to  the  general 
view  of  cooperating  with  the  negro  colleges  to  try  to  encourage  them 
to  better  work.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  negro  nas  re- 
sponded and  is  making  material  improvement  both  agriculturally 
and  educationally. 

The  CHAiRifAX.  Have  you  a  number  of  negro  women  employed? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  there  are  51  negro  women  employed,  and  they 
are  mainly  in  counties  where  there  is  a  very  heavy  negro  popula- 
tion. I  want  it  understood  that  the  white  agents  in  the  South 
carry  on  work  with  the  neero  farmers  also,  and  the  whole  service 
helps  the  good  negro  people  just  as  freely  as  they  help  white  people. 
This  is,  I  think,  to  the  credit  of  the  workers.  I  think  everybody 
realizes  the  fact.  I  have  known  the  agent  to  come  to  a  plantation 
manager  who  would  call  the  folks  together  and  when  they  came  the 
agent  would  find  that  they  were  all  negro  tenants ;  and  when  the 
county  agent  went  in  the  field  to  go  over  the  processes  of  cultivation 
and  tell  what  should  be  done  for  the  crop  in  order  to  make  a  profit, 
he  would  be  giving  instructions  to  negroes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  of  as  much  advantage  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knapp.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  state  that  the  total 
amount  of  funds  for  all  sources  in  the  South  for  extension  work 
v/as  $5,530,654.98.    That  is  the  way  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  When  was  that  spent;  and  at  what  time? 

Mr.  Knapp.  For  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  or  Michigan.  I'hat  includes  appropriations  of 
all  kinds? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  the  particular  items  if  you 
80  desire. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  that  statement  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 
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Mr.  Knapp.  The  gmnd  total  includes  the  Federal  Smith-Lever  ap- 
propriation for  $1,343,880.42.  That  is  exactly  the  45.9  per  cent.  The 
State  appropriation  offsetting  that  is  $1,193,880.  Part  of  that  comes 
from  counties,  most  of  it  from  direct  appropriations  by  legislatures. 
Some  of  our  States  in  the  South  are  poor  and  in  debt,  and  can  not 
make  the  full  appropriations,  so  the  counties  help  them  out. 

There  is  a  Federal  supplement aiy  appropriation,  with  its  propor- 
tion for  these  States  of  $088,777.17,  which  in  tuni  is  offset  by  the 
States — I  think  entirely  from  county  appropriation  of  $688,777.17. 
Then  there  are  county  appropriations,  beyond  all  those  used  for  off- 
sets, of  $801,718.80.  There  is  also  the  distribution  from  the  direct 
appropriation  to  my  oflSce  of  $522,600  of  money  that  is  apportioned 
to  the  States.  The  amount  of  this  $645,000  for  extension  work  in 
the  South.  Of  that,  $522,600  is  apportioned  directlv  out  to  the  States. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Out  of  the  $645,000  ?  What  is  done 
with  the  rest  of  that? 

Mr.  Knapp.  A  portion  is  used  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  office  in  Washington  and  for  the  employment  of  persons  to  co- 
operate with  the  States,  just  as  Dr.  True  testified. 
The  Chairman.  The  $5,530,654.98  includes  all  those  items? 
Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir.    That  total  fund  repi'esents  the  following: 
The  total  for  administrative  expenses  at  the  colleges,  6.20  per  cent. 
For  cost  of  publications,  1.70  per  cent. 
For  agricultural  county  agents,  47.41  per  cent. 
For  home  demonstration  agents,  26.65  per  cent. 
And  as  I  described  it  to  you,  the  last  itetn  consists  of  practical 
work,  much  of  it  home  economics;  much  of  it  directly  agricultural. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Those  different  percentages  which 
you  give  run  74  per  cent,  practically  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Then  the  boys'  club  worlc,  being  about  3.61  per  cent, 
which  added  to  that  gives  a  total  and  makes  78  per  cent,  nearly  79 
I>€T  cent,  or  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  funds  is  used  in  this  truljr  prac- 
tical work  in  the  counties.  Only  13.60  per  cent  is  used  for  specialists. 
That  could  be  given  for  each  separate  fimd — ^that  is,  for  the  Smith- 
Ijever  fund  and  other  funds.    It  would  give  the  cost  for  the  total. 

As  your  representative,  gentlemen,  I  only  want  to  say  this:  I 
personally  have  carried  a  campaign  of  education  to  our  southern 
farmers,  especially  in  the  cotton  territory,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  Europe,  which  I  called  "  safe  farming,"  by  which  we  mean 
all  that  diversification  means  and  more — a  system  through  which  they 
produce  their  own  food  and  feed  as  a  measure  of  safety  under  the 
shifting  circumstances  of  the  European  War  and  our  own  participa- 
tion in  it,  and  produce  their  cotton  as  a  surplus  of  cash.  Cotton  has 
been  largely  changed  into  an  actual  cash  crop  rather  than  a  living 
or  credit  crop.  In  proportion  as  they  have  progressed  along  that  line 
they  have  prospered.  I  think  a  large  pail  of  the  success  and  pros- 
perity of  our  coUon  growers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  South  has 
increased  its  other  crops  rather  than  the  mere  fact  that  cotton  seems 
to  be  high  in  price. 

When  cotton  was  30  cents  a  pound  many  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Sonth  thought  it  was  a  pretty  high  price,  but  at  that  time  you  could 
not  buy  more  of  the  products  or  of  the  supplies  necessary  to  sustain 
life,  feed  the  live  stock,  etc.,  than  when  cotton  sold  for  12  cents  a 
pound,  because  other  things  had  gone  up  in  proportion  as  cotton  had 
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gone  up;  and  it  was  that  very  great  and  significant  fact  that  my 
office  and  mAself,  -^^rsonally,  and  my  assistants,  carried  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  South.  We  published  and  used  tables  of  comparison  of 
purchasing  power  of  cotton  at  different  times  to  show  them  that  the 
situation  was  very  deceiving  unless  they  realized  that  the  prices  of 
other  things  had  gone  up  in  proportion  as  cotton  had  gone  up. 

If  you  take  the  figures  of  the  December  Crop  Reporter,  you  will 
find  that,  while  the  value  of  the  total  cotton  crop  is  estimated  at 
$2,353,193,000,  the  value  of  the  other  crops  produced  in  the  11  cott<Hi 
States  is  $3,016,985,000.  If  they  had  to  spend  their  cotton  money 
to  buy  the  food  and  forage  and  meat  and  flour  and  these  other  things, 
the  Southern  States  would  not  be  as  prosperous  as  they  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Young.  It  might  be  interesting  in  this  connection  for  me  to 
say  that  Texas  became  the  second  com  State  this  year. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  Texa^s  was  a  wonderful  corn-producing  State 
this  vear. 

I  myself  feel  that  the  idea  of  a  public  officer  in  the  countj%  trained 
in  agriculture,  to  represent  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  to  represent  the  college  of  agriculture  also,  working  in  a 
practical  way  with  farmers,  has  been  "put  across,"  if  I  may  use  a 
slang  expression;  that  is,  the  people  have  taken  hold  of  this  idea  and 
are  making  use  of  this  servant,  the  county  agent,  in  the  county. 

We  in  the  South  have  not  developed,  possibly,  as  quickly  as  in 
the  North  and  Northwest  in  organized  effort  in  the  counties,  but 
our  counties  are  rapidly  developing  a  system  of  organization  to  help 
in  the  extension  work  in  the  county.  The  farmers  get  together  in 
conmiunities  and  try  to  work  out  their  own  problems  with  the  aid 
of  the  county  agents.  For  example,  farmers  may  say,  "What  are 
the  things  that  are  bothering  us  here?"  Let  us  say  they  are  having 
trouble  because  their  cotton  does  not  produce  well.  When  they  have 
talked  it  over  they  will  want  the  county  agent  to  put  on  a  system 
of  demonstrations  to  show  what  is  the  best  variety  of  cotton.  Our 
department  and  the  colleges  ought  to  know  what  is  the  best  variety 
of  cotton  that  will  be  uniform  in  production  and  best  for  marketing. 
You  see,  I  am  giving  that  as  a  rough  illustration  as  to  how  this 
problem  of  organization  works  out  and  how  extension  work  relates 
itself  to  these  local  needs. 

Hei'e  is  the  problem  of  the  hog  production  and  marketing,  wliich 
is  increasing  in  the  South.  When  more  hogs  were  produced  we  im- 
mediately were  confronted  with  the  proposition  of  marketing  hogs, 
as  farmers  in  the  South  had  little  experience  along  that  line.-  So 
they  said,  "  Mr.  County  Agent,  we  nmst  know  how  to  market  these 
hogs."  The  county  agent  mav  not  have  had  any  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  marketing  of  hogs.  He  calls  on  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  and  an  expert  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  comes  to  the 
county,  works  with  the  county  agent,  and  helps  farmers  to  learn 
how  to  market  hogs  through  cooperative  shipping  associations.  Ex- 
tension work,  of  course,  is  to  meet  the  problems  as  they  come  up — 
not  to  go  out  with  the  idea  that  you  must  approach  men  who  are  not 
confronted  with  difficulties  because  a  man  who  i§  not  confronted 
with  difficulties  may  not  care  to  give  the  county  agent  a  hearing. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  problems  coming  up,  and  it  is  to  meet  those 
problems  when  they  come  up  that  the  county  agent  should  be  on 
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the  job  and  work  with  or^nized  groups  of  farmers  in  solving  their 
problems.  They  all  feel  that  this  is  a  strong  combination  for  oring- 
mff  organized,  practical  knowledge  to  farmers. 

On  the  other  side,  here  is  the  pi-oblem  of  home  life,  of  satisfac- 

F  the  practical  side  of  the  farm 
use  the  illustration,  Mr.  Chair- 
in  Buena  Vista  County,  Iowa. 
Her  income,  which  came  from  her  own  effort,  before  the  war — ^in 
normal  times — ^was  between  $400  and  $500  on  things  around  the 
farm  to  which  she  devoted  her  etfbrts,  like  her  poiutry  flock,  her 
ffarden,  and  her  orchard.  The  people  in  that  community  reco^ized 
her  as  a  good  business  woman.  Her  life  is  happy  because  she  has 
these  industries  on  the  farm  which  belong  to  her  and  from  which 
she  receives  an  income  belonging  to  her,  as  her  husband  receives 
income  from  crops  and  live  stock. 

I  have  taken  some  ideas  from  the  experience  of  my  own  mother 
upon  the  farm  and  mv  own  wife  and  have  developed  them  into  this 
home  work  to  make  the  life  better  for  the  farm  woman  by  adding 
indu*5tries  which  bring  an  income.  You  realize  that  in  the  city  we 
lire  taking  away  some  of  the  industries  to  relieve  the  woman  of  work 
so  that  she  can  seek  other  renmnerative  employments.  Rural  con- 
ditions will  not  permit  that.  In  order  to  have  gainful  work  for  the 
woman,  you  must  take  the  work  to  her,  and  that  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  establish  in  the  South  through  gardening  and  canning  and 
selling  of  the  surplus  product,  the  home  curing  of  meats,  the  develop- 
ment of  good  home  orchards,  and  the  sale  of  surplus  product  from 
them,  and  especially  the  care  of  poultry  and  the  marketing  of  the 
poultry  and  egg  surplus.  Then  there  is  question  of  the  use  of  more 
milk.  We  have  this  work  with  the  man  and  the  woman  together. 
We  need  more  family  cows  in  the  South.  We  need  more  milk  in  the 
diet,  more  home  butter  making,  some  cheese  making,  and  other 
things,  even  developing  ultimately  into  some  dairying,  which  we 
might  advance  in  the  South  and  which  we  are  getting  to  do  quite 
I'apidly. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  little  insight  or  little  view  of  the  facts 
as  to  how  the  work  has  been  developed. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  diversi- 
fied farming,  which  makes  tne  farm  self-supporting.  Instead  of 
spending  all  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  the  cotton  crop  on 
com  or  for  other  things,  they  produce  practically  enough  to  meet  all 
needs  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  making  progress  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  judge  so,  because,  you  see,  the  otner  crops  amount 
to  more  than  the  cotton  crop. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Most  people  do  not  realize  that  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the 
increase  in  other  kinds  of  prc^ucts? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes ;  I  can  give  that  to  you.  It  is  in  a  report  to  the 
Secretary;  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  the  committee  with 
the  increase  from  1911,  when  my  father  died,  or  even  from  the  1910 
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census  up  to  the  present  time.    I  will  furnish  the  increases  in  these 
other  things  besides  the  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  some  States  that  formerly  imported 
practically  all  their  corn  now  are  exporting  corn  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration :  Alabama,  according 
to  the  1910  census,  in  that  year  had  a  com  crop  of  approximately 
20,000,000  bushels  of  corn.  For  the  last  three  years  the  crop  has 
run  above  60,000,000  bushels.  The  highest  year  was  about  77,000,000 
bushels.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  that  in  Alabama,  in  the 
1910  census,  the  average  per  farm  was  18  acres  of  cotton  and  about  8 
acres  of  com.  At  the  present  time  the  average  farmer  in  Alabama 
has  about  8  acres  of  cotton  and  18  acres  of  com. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  they  find  it  profitable  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  due  to  the  cotton-boll  weevil? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  corn  can  be  produced  at  much  less 
expense  than  cotton. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir.  Then  they  have  other  crops — the  peanut, 
soy  beans,  and  hay,  and  the  acreage  of  those  products  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  They  hog  the  peanut? 

Mr.  Knapp.  They  hog  it ;  in  a  large  measure  it  is  hogged  down. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  the  crop  is  harvested 
and  marketed. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  but  they  are  now  harvesting  the  product  and 
marketing  it  in  some  sections  for  crushing  out  the  oil  as  well  as  eat- 
ing. The  peanut  yields  a  good  oil,  which  should  go  into  conmierce, 
while  the  peanut  cake  is  good  feed — ^just  as  cottonseed  cake  is  good 
feed.    The  same  is  true  as  to  the  soy  bean  when  they  express  the  oil. 

Mr.  Lee.  This  report,  which  you  propose  to  make  to  the  Secre- 
tary'— is  it  a  very  short  I'eport? 

^Ir.  Knapp.  It  will  be  very  short.  I  wiU  summarize  the  progi'ess 
of  the  agricultural  work  in  the  South  during  the  last  8  or  10  years. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  suggest,  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary,  that 
jour  I'eport  to  the  Seci-etary  be  incorporated  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  the  Secretary  thinks  we  ought 
to  have  it,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  print  it  in  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  printed  form  now? 

Mr.  HARRii^oN.  It  is  in  typewritten  form  now.  We  lack  funds  for 
printing  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  very  long,  we  would  like  to  have  it 
printed  in  connection  with  and  as  a  part  of  your  statement  before 
the  committee.    I  think  it  would  be  very  well  to  incorporate  it^ 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  can  summarize  it  so  that  it  can  be  printed. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  appearing  before 
vou  and  the  many  courtesies  that  have  been  extended  to  me  in  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years  by  this  committee.  I  very  deeply  appreciate 
them.  If  I  come  before  you  again,  it  will  be  as  the  representative 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  We  wish  you  success,  Mr.  Knapp.  The  committee 
will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 
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(The  1-eport  referred  to  above  is  as  follows:) 

ItEPORT  OF  BBADFOKD  KNAPP,  ChIEF  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EXTENSION   WORK  IN   TUB 

80UTH,   States   Relations   Service.   Department  of  Agriculture,   to  th* 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  January  12,  1920. 

• 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  my  father  the  system  of  carrying  instruction  and 
ntformation  to  farmers  by  the  appointment  of  county  agricultural  agents  was 
tairly  well  esablished.  These  agents  operated  mainly  by  securing  farmers  to 
net  as  demonstrators  and  advising  them  regarding  production  of  crops  and  the 
feeding  of  live  stock.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Instruction  through  practi- 
cal demonstrations  was  well  established.  This  principle  has  been  continued  as 
I  he  one  great  cornerstone  of  the  work  from  that  day  to  this.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  cooperation  with  any  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  Southern 
States,  except  In  the  boys'  club  work  in  a  few  States  like  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Alabama,  (Jeorgla,  and  North  Carolina.  There  were  no  county  organiza- 
tions through  which  the  county  agents  tried  tto  reach  the  largest  i)08slble 
number  of  farmers  and  through  which  he  could  make  his  work  luore  effective, 
though  there  were  many  Incipient  conmiunity  organizations  growing  up  through 
the  leadership  of  local  demonstrators,  where  the  farmer  demonstrator  became 
the  local  leader.  At  that  time  quite  a  number  of  the  States  had  l)egun  to 
recognize  this  activity  as  an  Important  contribution  to  the  entire  e<Uicatlonal 
systeuL  Laws  had  been  passed  in  a  number  of  the  States  authorizing  appro- 
priations to  assist  In  the  work. 

In  April,  1911,  there  was  no  work  of  this  character  In  the  Northern  States. 

In  April,  1911,  there  were  In  the  Southern  States  578  county  agents,  3  women 
agents,  and  about  8  boys'  clubs  agents,  less  than  half  of  whom  worked  full  time. 
Many  of  these  agents  were  practical  farmers  with  large  experience  and  good 
executive  ability. 

I  have  thought  It  wise  to  make  a  slight  record  of  the  progress  and  growth 
(►f  extension  work  in  the  South  and  the  effect  of  this  work  upon  the  agriculture 
of  the  South  during  the  time  I  have  held  the  olBce,  first  of  si>eclal  agent  In 
charge  of  the  office  of  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  and  afterwards 
ol  chief  of  the  office  of  extension  work  In  the  South. 

In  April,  1911,  the  full  amount  of  funds  from  all  sources  invested  in  this  work 
was  $448,697.06,  of  which  the  Fe<leral  Government  appropriated  $259,075 ;  the 
General  Education  Board  appropriated  to  the  department  for  use  In  this  work 
as  It  saw  fit  $113,000.  and  local  counties,  farmers,  bankers,  etc..  appropriated 
$76,622.06.  I  give  these  figures  because  they  are  interesting  in  comparison 
with  the  present  situation.  In  1911  there  were  only  12  States  In  the  southern 
territory,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  being  added  to  our  territory 
in  1913. 

At  the  present  time,  January,  1920,  In  the  15  Southern  States  there  are  15 
directors  of  extension;  83  assistant  State  leaders  and  district  agents  who  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  county  agents ;  916  county  agents  and  assistants ;  151  local 
agents  (colored);  15  State  home  demonstration  agents;  73  assistant  State 
home  demonstration  agents  and  district  agents;  596  county  home  demonstration 
agents;  51  local  home  demonstration  agents  (colored);  15  State  boys'  club 
agents;  17  assistant  State  boys'  club  agents;  21  county  boys*  club  agents;  and 
262  specialists,  making  a  grand  total  of  2,215  persons  employed  In  extension 
work  In  the  15  Southern  States. 

I  have  given  the  finances  for  1911.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  those  figures 
with  the  present  situation.  The  total  amount  of  all  funds  for  extension  work  in 
the  15  Southern  States  a_t  the  present  time  Is  $5,530,654.98,  consisting  of 
$645,040  which  Is  the  direct  appropriation  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  farmers*  cooperative  demonstration  work  In  the  Southern 
States;  $1,343,880.42  Federal  Smith-Lever  funds;  $1,193,880.42  State  Smith- 
Lever  funds;  $688,777.17  supplementary  Smith-Lever  fund  approprlattnl  by 
Congress;  $688,777.17  offset  to  supplementary  Smith-Lever  fund;  $801,718.80 
county  funds  not  usetl  as  offsets;  and  $168,581  from  other  bureaus  of  the 
department.  The  total  amount  of  appropriations  made  by  counties,  part  of 
which  is  used  as  Smith-Lever  and  supplementary  Smith-I^ver  offsets  as  sched- 
uled above,  is  $1,515,770.63.  This  figure  Is  given  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
with  $76,622.06  appropriated  from  local  .sources  In  the  South  In  1911. 
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8AFK  FABMING. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  this  work  was  originally  designed  to 
assist  the  Southern  cotton  fanner  to  meet  the  problems  brought  about  by  the 
advent  of  the  cotton-boll  weevil.  Among  the  things  advocated  was  what  was 
called  "diversified  agriculture."  The  production  of  com  and  other  crops  and 
some  live  stock  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  a  part  of  the  program. 

In  1914,  under  the  crisis  brought  about  by  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  low 
price  of  cotton,  I  advocated  a  general  plan  for  each  farm  in  order  that  the 
farm  might  be  self-sustaining.  I  did  not  conclude  to  call  that  plan  "  safe  farm- 
ing" until  in  1915.    In  its  simplest  form  that  program  Is  as  follows: 

First.  A  home  garden  for  every  family,  Including  potatoes,  and  some  cane  or 
sorghum  for  sirup. 

Second.  Com  enough  to  supply  the  family  and  the  live  stock  for  a  year,  with 
an  ample  surplus  for  safety's  sake. 

Third.  Small  grain  to  supplement  the  com  for  food  and  feed  and  to  cover  the 
soil  in  winter  and  prevent  erosion. 

Fourth.  Hay  and  forage  crops,  including  the  legunes  for  soil  improvem^it. 
These  to  supply  the  forage  and  pasturage  for  all  live  stock. 

Fifth.  Sufficient  meat,  eggs,  and  milk  for  the  family  by  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  hogs,  cattle,  and  i>oultry  and  the  keeping  of  at  least  one,  and  better 
two,  cows  for  every  family. 

Sixth.  The  production  of  cotton  on  the  balance  of  the  acres,  to  be  sold  as  a 
cash  crop. 

Seventh.  The  paying  of  the  family  expenses  out  of  the  surplus  products  of 
the  farm  other  than  cotton,  thus  saving  the  cotton  for  cash  sale  and  a  real 
bank  account. 

What  we  have  been  after  is  to  make  farming  profitable,  believing  that  in  the 
profit  to  the  farmer  would  come  the  prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  South. 

RESULTS. 

In  1010  the  acreage  In  cotton  in  the  Southern  States  was  32,403,000  acres, 
and  in  1919  it  was  33,344,000  acres;  the  production  in  1910  was  11,009,000 
bales,  and  in  1919  It  was  11,030,000  bales.  It  should  be  added  that  1919  was  a 
poor  cotton  year. 

The  acreage  In  com  in  the  11  cotton  States  In  1910  w«s  34.119.000  acres, 
and  in  1919  it  was  36,881,000  acres;  the  production  In  1910  was  664,752,000 
bushels,  and  in  1919  It  was  730,624,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  practically 
66,000,000  bushels.  For  the  15  Southern  States  the  acreage  in  corn  increasetl 
from  40,939,000  acres  in  1910  to  43.209,000  acres  in  1919,  and  the  production 
Increased  from  856,542,000  bushels  in  1910  to  911,327,000  bushels  in  1919. 

The  acreage  in  wheat  In  the  11  cotton  States  in  1910  was  3,914,000  acres, 
and  in  1919  It  was  8,278,000  acres;  the  production  has  increased  from  55,120,000 
bushels  in  1910  to  107.837,000  bushels  in  1919.  Taking  the  entire  15  Southern 
States,  the  acreage  in  wheat  increastxi  from  6,274,000  acres  In  1910  to  11.574,000 
acres  in  1919;  and  the  production  increased  from  88,034,000  bushels  in  1910  to 
148.439,000  bushels  In  1919. 

The  acreage  in  oats  in  the  11  cotton  States  increased  from  3,378,000  acres 
In  1910  to  6,727,000  acres  in  1919,  and  the  production  increased  from  90,577.000 
bushels  in  1910  to  203,505,000  bushels  in  1919.  In  the  entire  15  Southern 
States  the  acreage  increased  from  3,908,000  acres  In  1910  to  7,662.000  acres  in 
1919 ;  and  the  production  Increased  from  103,490,000  bushels  in  1910  to  225,255,000 
bushels  in  1919. 

The  hay  acreage  in  the  11  cotton  States  increased  from  2,776,000  acres  In 
1910  to  0,959,000  acres  in  1019;  and  the  production  increased  from  3,428,000  tons 
in  1010  to  9,977,000  tons  in  1919.  In  the  15  Southem  States  the  acreage  in- 
creased from  4,717,000  acres  in  1910  to  10.434,000  acres  in  1919;  and  the  pro- 
duction Increased  from  5,841,000  tons  in  1910  to  15,033,000  tons  in  1919. 

The  acreage  in  Irish  potatoes  in  the  11  cotton  States  increased  from  246.000 
acres  in  1910  to  404,000  acres  In  1919;  and  the  production  increased  from 
17,503,000  bushels  in  1910  to  31,066,000  bushels  in  1919.  In  the  15  Southern 
States  the  acreage  Increased  from  431,000  acres  in  1910  to  709,000  acres  in 
1919;  and  the  production  increased  from  35,033,000  bushels  In  1910  to  57,901.000 
bushels  in  1919. 

The  acreage  in  sweet  potatoes  In  the  11  cotton  States  Increased  from  520.000 
acres  In   1910  to  898.000  acres  in  1919;  and  the  prmluction  from  46,502.000 
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bushels  in  1910  to  87,816,000  bushels  in  1919.  In  the  15  Southern  States  the 
acreage  increased  from  580  000  acres  In  1910  to  966,000  acres  in  1919 ;  and  the 
production  from  52,419,000  bushels  in  1910  to  96456,000  bushels  in  1919. 

Katirs  (grain  sorghum,  milo  maize,  feteritn)  have  come  in  as  a  new  crop. 
In  west  Texas  and  Oklahoma  where  we  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing 
these  crops  in  place  of  corn,  which  is  an  uncertain  crop  under  drought  condi- 
tions, the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  gives  the  figures  for  the  years  since  1915. 
The  acreage  in  1915  in  these  two  States  was  2,488.000  acres,  and  in  1919  it  was 
3,238,000  acres ;  the  production  in  1915  was  70,950.000  bushels,  and  in  1919  it 
was  92,454,000  bushels. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  numl>er  of  mlldi  cows  on  farms  in  the  15  Soutliern  States  in  1910  was 
5,654,000,  and  in  1919  the  number  was  6,257,000 ;  the  numlt>er  of  other  cattle  was 
13,744,000  In  1910  and  12.908,000  In  1919;  and  the  number  of  swine  was 
18,376,000  in  1910  and  24,082,000  in  1919. 

Some  of  the  significant  increases  are  the  increases  of  hog  proiluction  in 
Florida  by  86  |>er  cent ;  Mississippi.  76  fier  i-ent ;  Alabama.  75  i»er  cent ;  and 
Georgia,  70  i>er  cent. 

These  figures  are  presented  he<ause  they  show  an  agricultural  revolution 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  significant  and  definite  change  of  agriculture  in 
any  similar  period  of  time  In  any  se<*tlon  of  this  country,  and  I  believe  that  the 
earnest,  persistent,  and  continuous  effort  of  this  service  has  had  a  very  material 
part  ill  this  change. 

In  these  years  the  wealth  of  the  South  has  materially  Increased.  The  bank 
deposits  of  11  cotton  States,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Trea.sury  Department 
in  June,  1910,  including  both  State  and  Federal  banks,  were : 

11  cotton  States $854, 466, 450.  39 

15  Southern  States 1. 427, 691,^583. 06 

The  last  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  (June,  1918). shows  the  bank 
deposits  as  follows : 


Alabama $134, 663, 000 

Arkansas 120, 374, 000 

Florida 109, 589, 000 

Georgia 235, 410,  (XX) 

I^ulsiana 211, 306, 000 

Mississippi 117, 132,  (MM) 

North  Carolina 169, 173, 000 

Oklahoma 275. 944. 000 

South  Carolina 129, 853, 000 

Tennessee 227, 019, 000 

Texas 480, 940. 000 


Total,   11  cotton 

States 2, 211, 403, 000 


Kentucky 238, 300, 000 

Maryland 383,040, 0(K) 

Virginia 261,771,000 

West  Virginia 215, 066,  (MX) 


Total,  15  South- 
em  States 3, 309, 580, 00( 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  valut'  of  the  cottcm  crop  and  other  crops  grown 
in  the  South  In  1910  and  1911  with  the  \'jilue  of  the  same  crops  In  1919.  The 
total  value  of  the  lint  c-otton  In  1910  was  $820,407,000,  und  In  1911  It  was 
$687,8K8,000.  The  value  of  12  other  crops,  including  com.  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  buckwheat,  flaxseed,  rice,  p(»tat«»es,  swwt  ix»tatops,  tamt'  hay,  and  tobacco. 
In  the  11  cotton  States  f<»r  1910  was  .$623  895000.  and  In  1911,  $650,608,000.  lu 
1919  the  value  of  the  lint  cotton  in  the  11  cotton  States  was  $1,967,14.^,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  12  other  crops.  $2,164,331,000. 

In  addition  it  might  be  said  that  since  1914  the  Bureau  of  ('n>p  Kstlni5it<»s  has 
been  estimating  the  total  value  of  the  entire  cotton  crop,  lH)th  lint  and  seed,  with 
the  value  of  all  other  fann  crops  In  the  11  cotton  States.  The  value  of  the  entire 
•cotton  crop  in  the  11  cotton  States  In  1914  was  .$677,986,000,  while  the  value  of 
all  other  farm  crops  In  these  same  States  was  .<  1.020,597 ,000:  In  1919  the  value  of 
the  entire  cotton  crop  was  $2„S.'i3. 193.000,  and  he  va'ue  of  all  other  farm  crops, 
1^3.016,985,000. 

These  figures  indicate  the  ver>'  distinct  rhange  In  the  agriculture  <»f  the  cotton 
States  in  spite  of  the  very  high  price  of  cotton.  At  the  present  time  the  value  of 
other  fann  crops  In  the  11  cotton  States  far  exceeds  the  value  of  the  entire 
<H»tton  crop.  In  these  figun*s  ncMhlng  is  includ«»<l  regarding  the  value  of  llv<'- 
stock  pnHluctlon, 
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AFTER   RECESS. 

Tlie  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess, 
Hon.  Gilbert  X.  Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  Yon  may  proceea  Dr.  True. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  A.  C.  TRUE,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  STATES  RELA- 
TIONS SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICULTTJRE— Continaed. 

Dr.  True.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  desire  that  I  should  make  any 
further  statement  as  to  the  work  in  the  Southern  States,  under 
item  38  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  covered  that  sufficiently.  Do 
just  as  you  wish. 

Dr.  True.  I  have  the  figures  here,  just  as  I  gave  them  for  the 
Xorthem  States.  I  can  put  them  in  the  record  without  reading  them, 
if  vou  desire. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anything  that  has  not  been  covered 
it  may  be  inserted. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

GKNFRAL  STATISTICS  RErfARDINO   KXTl-INSION    WORK   IN   THK   SOrTHL'RX    STATES. 

The  field  force  of  the  southern  extension  office  consist*^  of  coo]>eratlvely  ein- 
ploye<l  extension  workers  classifie<l  as  follows: 

Extension  directors  and  State  leaders 2& 

Assistant  State  and  district  leaders  for  county  agricultural  agents 68 

Cimnty  agricultural  agents 916 

Negro  agents , 151 

Assistant  State  and  district  leaders  of  home  demonstration  agents SS 

County  home-demonstration  agents,  Indutling  51  negro  women  agents 647 

State  leaders  of  boys'  club  work 32 

County   club   leaders 1_  21 

Total  number  of  c<K)i)erative  employees 1,952 

The  Federal,  State,  and  county  funds  use<l  in  cooperative  extension  work 
this  year  in  the  15  Southern  States  amount  to  about  $5,352,000.  The  southern 
extension  office  has  a  share  in  the  adnniistratlon  and  conduct  of  all  the  work  in 
which  those  funds  are  used. 

The  following  examples  will  partially  illustrate  the  material  value  of  thls^ 
work  as  distinguished  from  Its  much  broader  educational  value : 

In  1918,  317,509  southern  farmers  conducted  on  their  own  farms  demonstra- 
tions with  the  aid  of  the  county  ai^ents  and  extension  specialists.  The  largest 
acreage  with  these  demonstrations  w^as  with  corn,  with  which  more  than  70,000 
demonstrators  cultivated  a  total  of  774.449  acres,  with  an  average  yield  of  35 
bushels  per  acre,  which  Is  more  than  double  the  average  of  the  whole  territory. 

The  county  agents  helped  the  southern  farmers  In  bringing  in  12,647  pure- 
bred dairy  cattle.  10,775  pure-bred  sheep  and  goats,  and  42,864  hogs  for  breed- 
ing purposes  .  They  helped  tlie  farmers  in  protecting  4,778,141  head  of  live 
stock  against  diseases.  They  conducted  demonstrations  in  the  proper  care  and 
saving  of  manure  on  farms,  estimated  to  involve  10,000,000  tons,  and  induced 
2,156  communities  or  organizations  of  farmers  to  purcha.se  fertilizer  coopera- 
tively, an  estimated  saving  of  $532,106. 

They  instructed  farmers  in  improved  methods  of  marketing  and  purchasing 
a  variety  of  products,  and  the  value  of  the  articles  dealt  with  by  the  farmers^ 
as  the  result  of  this  work  was  $17,156,232,  w  Ith  a  saving  of  $2,834,067,  or  about 
16  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  containers  of  vegetables  and  fruits  put  up  during  191R 
by  southern  women  and  girls  under  the  direction  of  the  home-clemonstration 
agents  was  64,604,531,  valued  at  $1 5,.566,456. 
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The  total  production  of  the  407,540  boys  enrolled  In  clubs  In  the  Southern 
states  was  valued  at  $12,034,271.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  corn  grown 
1)y  club  members  was  42.8  bushels,  as  compared  with  an  average  per  acre  for 
the  Southern  States  of  19.4  bushels. 

Dr.  True.  We  come  next,  I  think,  to  item  89,  on  page  219,  which 
is  the  appropriation  for  cooperative  extension  work  under  the  terms 
of  the  Smith-Lever  fund.  It  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  supple- 
mentary extension  fund. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $59,420  in  the 
statutory  roll,  and  then  there  is  the  $500,000  increase  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act. 

Dr.  True.  The  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  is  apparent  and  not 
actual.  Counting  the  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll  under  item  36, 
there  is  an  increase  of  $10,000  in  that  item. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  total  net  increase  in  the  States  Relations  Serv- 
ices is  $62,720. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  net? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  the  net  increase.    It  is  indicated  on  page  6. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  $500,000  increase  under 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  not  carried  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  increase  for  the  States  Relations  Service. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  additional  $500,000  becomes  available  next 
year  under  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

The  Chairman.  I  refer  to  this  $500,000  that  you  have  under  the 
IiBver  Act.  We  gave  you  a  supplementary  appropriation  of  $1,500,- 
000  last  year.  This  year  you  get  $500,000  aaaitional  under  the  per- 
manent appropriation.  To  make  the  appropriation  the  same  this 
year  as  last  should  we  not  drop  off  $500,000  here  to  make  it  corre- 
spond? 

Dr.  True.  The  reason  for  keeping  that  at  the  present  figure  is  that 
we  have  not  yet  by  any  means  covered  the  country  with  this  exten- 
sion system.  We  have  at  present  only  2,000  counties  which  have  a 
county  agricultural  agent  and  a  little  over  800  counties  which  have 
a  home-demonstration  agent;  so  that  we  need  considerably  more 
money  to  develop  the  system  to  its  completion. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  to  keep  down  some  of  the 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  specialists  and  the  work  other  than 
that  of  the  county  agents,  which  involve  large  appropriatioas,  and 
still  cover  the  field  ? 

Dr.  True.  We  do  not  feel  that  that  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  into  consideration  the  present  condition 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  heavy  demands  upon  it,  the  contention  seems 
to  be  general  in  Congress  that  we  should  hold  down  appropriations 
in  so  tar  as  it  is  possible  and  practicable  to  do  so.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  take  it  that,  though  we  might  wish  to  increase  many 
of  these  items,  we  will  probably  not  be  able  to  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  department  as  suggested  in  its  estimates. 

Dr.  True.  We  feel,  with  reference  to  this  matter,  that  the  extension 
work,  in  its  results,  is  adding  very  materially  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  questions  the  value  flf 
the  system. 
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Dr.  True.  We  have  entered  upon  an  era  of  peace  and  agricultural 
development  in  this  country,  and  it  would  seem  unfortunate  not  to 
go  on  and  comjplete  this  great  popular  educational  system.  We  can 
not  do  that  unless  from  year  to  year  for  a  number  of  yeai's  we  have 
additional  funds  to  enlarge  the  work  and  supply,  in  a  reasonable 
time,  the  counties  with  the  agents  who  are  needed  to  do  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  that  you 
arc  doing  good  work;  but,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  if 
this  committee  is  to  follow  other  committees 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  cut  of  about 
$2,800,000  in  the  estimate  of  the  department  for  extension  work  last 
year.  We  asked  for  approximatelv  $4,500,000  and  we  got  only  a 
total  of  $1,700,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  yet  this  committee  was  criticized  for  its  ex- 
travagance. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Of  course,  many  items  may  be  criticized,  but  the 
question  is  whether  they  can  be  justified,  and  we  feel  that  the  com- 
mittee can  fully  justify  the  continuance  of  this  appropriation.  One 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  it,  as  I  understand  it.  is  the  greatly  in- 
creased cost  of  the  work  imder  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  that  the  States  Relations  Service  has  some 
statistics  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
work  in  the  counties  has  increased  during  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
It  may  have  been  tnie  that,  when  the  Smith-Lever  Act  was  passed,  the 
amounts  provided  by  it  were  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  develop  the 
organization  as  rapidly  as  it  should  be  developed,  but  the  increased 
cost  of  everything  has  made  necessary  additional  appropriations. 

And  then,  too,  we  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  greatly  ex- 
tending the  organization  during  the  war,  and  it  seemed  to  the  de- 
partment that  it  would  be  decidely  unwise  and  uneconomical  in  the 
long  run  to  dismantle  it  at  the  end  of  the  emergency  period  and 
build  it  up  again  through  a  series  of  years.  I  hope  tne  committee 
will  bear  these  things  in  mind  in  considering  this  particular  matter. 

The  (^hairman.  ft  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  service.    It  is  just  a  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  tried  to  help  the  committee  by  eliminating 
moi-e  than  $4,000,000  from  tlie  estimates  submitted  by  the  various 
bureaus,  hoping  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to 
make  anv  nirtner  i-eductions. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  are  to  follow  other  committees,  it  will  be 
up  to  us  to  cut  appropriations,  instead  of  increasing  them. 

To  ho\v  many  counties  do  you  expect  to  extend  the  service  ?  You 
cut  down  the  number;  was  it  because  of  lack  of  funds? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  since  the  emergency  service  was  withdrawn,  we 
have  lost  more  than  400  counties. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  not  able  to  supply  agents,  or  were 
there  no  requests  for  them  ? 

Dr.  True.  We  could  not  supply  them  with  the  agents.  You  under- 
stand, we  do  not  in  any  case  pav  the  complete  amount  for  the  service 
of  an  agent.  The  counties  dicl  not  feel  able  to  contribute  enough, 
with  what  contribution  we  might  have  made,  to  support  an  agent  in 
those  counties,  and  so  the  work  was  withdrawn. 
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The  Chairman.  The  general  plan  is  a  50-50  proposition? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  at  least  that;  and  what  we  hope,  of  course,  is  that 
in  the  years  to  come  many  of  those  counties  will  find  themselves  in 
a  position  to  cooperate  with  us  and  will  be  able  to  employ  agents. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  current  year,  how  many  counties  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  Federal  Government  in  appropriations^ 

Dr.  True.  We  have  the  2,000  counties.  I  do  not  laM>w  just  what  I 
can  say  more  than  that — that  we  have  those  2,000  counties  which 
are  cooperating  with  us  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  met  every  demand? 

Dr.  True.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  reason  have  you  to  believe  that  the  demand 
is  going  to  increase  next  year? 

Dr.  True.  We  expect  that  we  will  have  more.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
funds  which  the  county  government  has  and  also  a  matter  of  the 
farmers  themselves  getting  together  in  their  farm  bureaus  or  other- 
wise and  making  contributions  to  this  work.  That  sort  of  t^ing  is 
going  on  all  the  time,  and  we  certainly  hope  that  we  are  going  to 
organize  all  the  agricultural  counties  that  ought  to  have  these  agents, 
after  a  reasonable  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  able  to  take  care  of  them  fairly  well  last 
year,  and  you  will  be  able  to  do  so  for  the  current  year  ? 

Dr.  True.  In  the  2,000  counties,  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  One  thing  that  attracts  my  atten- 
tion is  the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  for  administration.  Under 
item  37,  for  $715,720,  are  shown  on  page  217  the  places  that  are  to  be 
filled.  I  suppose  the  higher-priced  men  are  those  employed  in  ad- 
ministration— ^the  a^iculturist  and  chief,  the  agriculturist  and  as- 
sistant chief,  the  agriculturists,  extension  specialists,  scientific  assist- 
ants, and  so  on  down  to  the  agents.  I  suppose  most  of  those,  if  not 
all,  down  to  the  agents,  are  those,  you  might  say,  who  are  employed  in 
the  administration  of  the  fund.  Is  that  true?  Have  you  in  mind, 
now,  what  is  shown  on  page  217? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  on  page  217.  That  includes  the  maintenance  of 
the  northern  extension  office. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  maintenance  of  the  office,  then, 
costs  about  $75,000? 

Dr.  True.  As  I  explained  yesterday,  a  portion  of  that  money  is  for 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  what  may  be  called  the  supervisory 
work.  Others  are  engaged  in  our  field  work,  going  out  into  the  States 
to  aid  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  work  in  the  counties. 
I  think  Mr.  Smith  has  a  table  that  shows  more  exactly  and  more 
clearly  just  what  you  want  to  know  with  reference  to  that  matter. 

FTTBTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CLABENCE  B.  SMITH,  CHIEF  OF 
THE  OFFICE  OF  EXTENSION  WOBE  IN  THE  NOBTHEBN  AND 
WESTEBN  STATES,  STATES  BELATIONS  SEBYICE,  DEPABTMENT 
OF  AOBICIJLTTJBE. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  table  shows  a  total  of  $751,280,  and  the  plan  for 
expenditures  this  year.  This  $57,000  is  for  supervision.  I  will  diow 
you  this  chart  here  containing  the  items,  and  then  will  show  you  the 
details  of  that  in  the  next  chart. 
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Offlce  of  extension  work,  north  and  west — Allotment  of  funds  for  supervision 

and  field  ux)rk,  1919-20, 


BupervlsicBi  (2),  1 1 

Field  staff: 

County  agent  work  («),  2  J 

Home  demonstration  work  (5),  6 1. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  (5),  7 » . 

Farm  management  work  (2) 

Subject-matter  specialists  (3) 


In  Washing- 
ton. 


TotftL. 


167,300 

37,000 
30,215 
29,  im 
8,500 
14,260 


176,455 


State  allot- 
mnit^ 


$35,  a» 

300,060 

100,000 

109,185 

3fi,O00 


574,825 


7Sl,aM) 


1  Decrease  in  staff  over  year  1918-19. 


>  Envelopes. 


Allotments  for  field  work  in  States 76L5per  oeat 

Mr.  Smith  (continuing^ .  For  the  field  staff  in  our  county  asents^ 
work  we  have  now  a  staff  of  six  people.  That  is  a  decrease  of  two 
during  the  year.  The  cost  is  $37,000.  And  for  the  county  agents' 
work  we  are  allotting  the  States  $300,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  county  agents'  work! 
What  is  the  $37,000  for?  . 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  for  the  force  here  in  Washington  who  deal 
with  the  county  agents'  work  in  the  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  $37,000  is  spent  in  Wash- 
in^n? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes ;  they  have  headquarters  here.  Dr.  True  explained 
that.  They  are  the  force  that  keep  in  touch  with  the  States  and  act 
as  a  clearing  house  of  information  for  the  States  on  that  work,  and 
many  of  them  spend  a  large  share  of  their  time  in  the  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  figure 
**  6  "  in  parenthesis  there  in  the  table? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  means  we  have  now  a  staff  of  six  on  that  work, 
a  decrease  of  two  from  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  those  people  get  that  $37,000  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  that  is  divided  between  the  clerical  staff  and  the 
staff  that  goes  into  the  field.  In  the  next  chart  I  will  show  you  the 
details  of  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  you  have  carried  that  in  the 
column  "in  Washington." 

Dr.  True.  When  Mr.  Smith  speaks  of  six  people,  he  means  six 
scientific  or  technical  employees  who  have  their  headquarters  here, 
who  go  into  the  field  from  here  and  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the 
field,  working  with  the  people  in  the  States  and  counties. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  see,  as  we  are  putting  $300,000  into  county-agent 
work  and  carrying  that  on  throughout  the  States,  we  need  to  keep 
in'touch  with  that  work ;  we  need  to  have  some  one  here  who  is  study- 
ing that  work  in  the  field  and  who  keeps  us  informed  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  it  and  the  progress  of  it  in  the  field.  You  will  appreciate, 
too,  that  in  dealing  with  any  group  of  people  some  take  hold  of  the 
work  much  more  efficiently  than  others  do ;  and  the  eflScient  methods 
of  one  State  are  carried  by  this  group  to  another  State.  They  are 
the  canning  group. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  the  figures  showing  the 
amount  of  money  used  in  Washington? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  There  is  the  total  amount  [indi- 
cating on  chart]. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  you  say  that  these,  many  of 
them,  go  outside  of  Washington. 

Mr.  pMiTH.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  only  way  I  can  get  at  the  time  they 
spend  in  the  field  is  to  estimate  it.  While  these  men  are  here  they 
are  preparing  material  for  the  use  of  the  field  staff,  so  that  they  are 
wortinff  for  the  field  practically  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McLluoHLiN  of  Michigan.  You  have  a  large  number  who  re- 
main in  Washington  most  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  show  you  that  in  mynext  chart.  Let  us  consider 
this  large  division  of  the  funds  first.  The  first  column  [indicating 
on  chart]  shows  the  money  spent  for  a  staff  located  at  Washington 
and  the  second  is  the  amount  of  money  that  goes  out  into  the  field 
and  is  spent  in  the  field.  For  supervision  of  home-demonstration 
work  we  have  a  fojrce  of  5  people  here,  and  you  will  remember  that 
they  deal  with  the  work  in  33  States,  an  average  of  1  woman  to  6 
States  [indicating  on  chart]. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  she  is  out  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  and  this  county-agent  staff  are  out  in  the  field 
dealing  with  those  33  States,  an  average  of  about  5i  States  for  each 
member  of  the  county-agent  staff. 

Then  we  have  five  on  the  staff  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 
That  is  a  decrease  of  seven  over  our  war-time  work. 

In  our  farm  demonstration  work  we  are  spending  $36,000  in  the 
field.  Some  24  men,  cooperatively  employed  with  the  States,  spend 
all  their  time  in  the  field. 

Here  are  *the  subject-matter  specialists,  amounting  to  $14,260. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  work  mostlv  in  the  field.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  cooperatively  employed  by  tne  various  bureaus  of  the  department. 
I  will  explain  what  I  mean :  Under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  the  colleges 
are  obligated  to  put  up  their  plans  for  work  each  year  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  We  will  say  they  send  in  plans  for  carrying  on 
their  dairy  work.  That  project  comes  to  our  office  for  approval.  The 
question  comes  up,  Is  the  work  well  planned  in  the  States?  Has  it 
taken  into  consideration  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  to 
extend  on  dairying  in  the  States?  I  may  not  be  familiar  with  that, 
so  we  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Dairy  Division  whereby 
they  will  lend  us  a  man,  they  payiuj^  his  salary,  to  advise  us  on  that 
project.  They  look  over  that  project  and  take  into  consideration 
what  the  department  has  to  expend  on  that  subject,  and,  relying  on 
their  judgment,  we  pass  upon  the  project  as  submitted.  But  it  is  not 
enough  just  to  pass  upon  it  as  a  paper  project. 

The  question  is.  What  was  done  on  the  project  in  the  field  and  to 
help  the  people;  and  so  this  department  specialist  who  reviews  the 
project  also  visits  the  field  and  studies  in  the  field  how  that  dairy 
work  is  organized  and  how  is  it  being  extended  through  the  county 
agents,  through  home  demonstration,  through  farmers'  agencies, 
through  extension  schools^  etc.  He  may  even  visit  the  work  in  the 
counties  t-o  see  how  it  is  being  carried  on  with  the  farmers  themselves. 
He  finds  out  what  kind  of  extension  material  is  used  in  the  demonstra- 
tion work  and  what  the  publicity  is,  bulletin  material  used,  and  all 
that.    Then  this  department  specialist  may  go  on  to  the  next  State 
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that  may  have  a  dairy  project  and  studies  the  method  of  organizing 
and  carrying  on  the  project  that  they  have  there;  and  as  he  goes  from 
State  to  State  he  carries  with  him  the  best  practices  of  each  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all.  So  we  have  an  arrangement  with  the  bureaus 
whereb}^  we  pay  traveling  expenses  of  those  specialists  on  account  of 
the  services  that  the,y  render  tne  States  Relations  Service,  which  is  ad- 
ministering the  Smith-Lever  Act.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
department  has  funds  from  Congress  to  carry  that  work  on  as  a 
subject-matter  enterprise. 

We  look  upon  the  Dairy  Division  specialist  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject  matter,  while  the  States  Relations  Service  ib  more  of  an 
authority  on  the  conduct  of  the  work,  to  see  how  to  get  it  into  the  field 
through  demonstration  methods.  So  that,  while  funds  are  provided 
for  specialists,  it  covers  work  that  these  men  do  both  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field — out  in  the  States.  The  total  amount,  then,  that 
is  spent  for  the  force,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  is  $176,455, 
and  in  the  States  $574,825,  or  76.5  per  cent  in  the  88  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  About  that  State  allotment,  what 
does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  means  that  we  have  allotted  to  the  States  $300,000 
for  county-agent  work.  That  goes  toward  the  employment  of  the 
leaders  of  county-agent  work  and  also  directly  into  the  county 
itself. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Each  State  has  a  director? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  is  he  paid  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  director  is  paid  entirely  from  State  fimds.  This 
may  be  either  college  funds  or  State  Smith-Lever  or  Federal  Smith- 
Lever  funds.  But  let  us  get  that  one  point  clear,  that  if  Federal 
money  goes  into  the  State  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  it  becomes  State  money,  and  those  men  are  not  the  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  do  not  have  our  commission. 
They  are  entirely  State  people. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Now,  we  will  take  a  State  agent. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  paid  from  State  funds.  Under  him  comes  a  man 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  county-agent  work.    We  cooperate 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Pardon  me;  let  me  understand 
how  that  State  agent  is  paid.  I  know  only  one  of  them — ^Dr.  Mum- 
ford,  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  SMrrn.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  is  he  paid? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  county-agent  leader  is  paid  now  $1,500  from 
this  direct  fund  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  remainder  of  his  salary  and  expenses  entirely  from  the  college, 
which  may  be  from  any  fund  that  they  have  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  out  of  one  fund  you  con- 
tribute $1,500  toward  Dr.  Mumford's  salary? 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  let  me  make  a  general  statement  there. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    Very  well. 

Mr.  Smith.  Last  spring  when  the  emergency  funds  were  cut  off 
we  had  at  that  time  $500,MO,  and  the  question  came  up  as  to  how  we 
should  allot  that  money  to  the  States.  We  had  two  ways  open  to  us. 
We  could  have  put  it  all  uniformly  into  that  group^  of  2,000  co- 
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operatively  employed  agents  out  in  the  States.    That  would  have 
given  each  one  of  them  something  like  $250. 

That  would  have  made  a  great  deal  of  clerical  work  here  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  department  thought  that  it  was 
best  that  we  distribute  that  money  in  a  little  larger  amounts  and  on 
a  different  plan.  As  a  result  we  are  contributing  $1,500  uniformly 
to  the  leaders  of  the  county-agent  work,  the  bovs'  and  girls'  club 
work,  and  the  home  demonstration  work  in  all  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions. 

In  addition  there  may  be  assistants,  as  in  Minnesota,  where  they 
have  83  county  agents,  one  leader  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  in  toucn 
with  83  agents  and  give  them  adequate  help  in  their  work.  The 
State  leader  must  have  assistants,  and  there  we  contribute  $1,200 
toward  the  employment  of  that  assistant,  and  the  colleges  pay  the 
remainder  and  his  traveling  expenses. 

You  will  remember  that  some  money  was  given  us  last  sirring  to  use 
as  a  kind  of  balancing  fund,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Smith-Liever 
allotment  on  the  basis  of  rural  population  was  not  considered  quite 
fair  to  the  Eastern  States  and  the  Western  States;  and  so  we  are 
contributing  directly  to  the  employment  of  county  agents  at  the  rate 
of  $600  per  agent  in  about  300  counties. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  in  addition  to  their  funds  Y 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  that  is  our  fund  out  of  this  $751,000;  and  those 
agents  to  whom  we  pay  $600  each  are  located  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  in  that  territory 
there — all  those  States  [indicating  on  chart],  and  in  this  group  of 
States  right  here  [indicating  on  map] ,  and  including  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware.  There  is  not  enough  money  to  cooperate  at  the  rate 
of  $600  a  county  in  all  the  counties  in  all  States,  but  only  in  a  part 
of  them ;  so  that,  all  told,  both  east  and  west,  we  have  use<l  around 
$200,000  for  agents  in  countie.s,  favoring  the  West  and  the  East  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That,  you  thought,  was  proper  or 
necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rural  population  was  small  in 
proportion  to  the  total  population  ? 

Mr.  Smtth.  That  was  our  understanding,  that  the  appropriation 
was  made  primarily  for  that  purpose,  and  we  tried  to  hanale  it  in 
that  manner. 

Having  gone  over  this  in  a  general  way  so  that  voii  see  the  dis- 
tribution, I  can  give  you  now  some  of  the  details  [referring  to 
another  chart,  which  is  inserted  at  this  point] : 

Office  of  extension  work  North  and  West — allotments,  1919-20, 

Supervision : 

Salary  and  expenses,  chief  and  assistant  chief $10,000 

Emergency  clerical  help 13,000 

Regular  clerical,  labor,  and  messenger -eervice 14,120 

Freight $4,000 

Telegraph 2,500 

Telephone 500 

Express 1, 500 

Mechanical  shops 2, 500 

Supplies,  etc 6, 580 

17,580 

Reserve 2,000 

57,300 
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Mr.  Smith  (continuing).  Taking  the  first  item  we  had  on  the 
other  chart,  the  supervision,  with  an  allotment  of  $57,300,  this 
is  the  way  that  is  distributed:  There  are  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  chief  and  assistant  chief,  $10,600.  We  have  traveling  expenses 
incurred,  for  instance,  to  the  States,  where  we  take  at  least  a  week 
in  going  over  in  detail  all  the  expenditures  of  the  college  on  Smith- 
Lever  money,  looking  over  all  the  vouchers 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  tWs  $57,300  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a  part  of  the  $176,455  shown  on  the  first  chart, 
but  explained  more  fully.  It  includes  an  item  of  $13,000  for  emer- 
gency clerical  help.  Many  of  the  ac<;ounts  were  not  in  on  June  1, 
and  we  did  not  know  how  much  that  was  going  to  (fost.  Some  of 
those  accounts  are  five  and  six  months  in  getting  in.  So  we  had  to 
set  aside  that  amount  for  emergency  clerical  force;  that  is,  help  to 
straighten  up  the  work  that  was  not  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  That  will  not  appear  in  this  year's  item  at  all.  It  will 
be  reduced  by  that  much.  We  will  have  that  much  more  money  going 
into  the  field  work. 

Here  [indicating  on  chart]  is  the  regular  clerical  force,  labor  and 
messenger  force,  $14,120.  Then  there  is  freight,  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  so  forth.  We  have  a  reserve  there  of  $2,000  fcM*  emergencies. 
That  shows  you  how  we  spent  our  $57,300. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  do  you  have  to  have  mechan- 
ical shops? 

Mr.  Smith.  For  putting  in  electrical  wires,  for  instance.  Many 
things  have  to  be  paid  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  not  a  mechanical  shop,  Air.  McLaughlin. 
That  means  that  that  amount  was  paid  to  the  mechanical  shops  of  the 
department  for  the  work  done  in  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  we  do  not  maintain  the  shop  ourselves. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  mechanical  work  does  this 
extension  work  require? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  our  offices  here,  and  oftentimes  we  have  to 
have  lighting  fixtures  and  water,  and  shelves  have  to  be  put  up,  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  here  in  the  offices  in  Washington.  That 
has  reference  to  the  ordinary  upkeep  of  the  offices  here. 

Dr.  True.  The  department  maintains  mechanical  shops  to  do  the 
general  work  that  has  to  be  done  around  the  department  in  the  way 
of  repairs,  electrical  work,  and  so  on.    We  pav  our  share  of  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  notice  that  in  other  bureaus 
money  is  asked  for  similar  work.  F'or  instance,  in  the  Weather 
Bureau,  they  had  either  five  or  seven  firemen  over  there ;  I  do  not  re- 
member which. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  the  case  of  the  Weather  Bureau  a  shop  is  main- 
tained specially  because  of  the  distance  of  that  bureau  from  our  me- 
chanical plants. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  had  seven  firemen  over  there 
shoveling  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal  a  day. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Those  figures  have  been  corrected  in  the  record: 
that  statement  has  been  clarified  in  the  record,  as  you  will  find  it 
you  will  examine  the  corrected  testimony. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  have  not  seen  the  testimony. 
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Mr.  Smith.  A  part  of  this  clerical  force  is  transferred  to  the  statu- 
toiy  roll  in  the  present  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  The  overhead  charge  is  $176,455? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  for  the  expenses  of  the  forcd  that  has  head- 
quarters here  at  Washington,  as  has  been  explained  to  you. 

Dr.  True.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  includes  all  thie  people, 
whether  they  do  work  in  the  field  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  $57,000;  and  these  specialists 
you  send  out  in  the  field? 

Dr.  True.  Yes ;  but  the  $57,000  includes  a  considerable  number  of 
I>ersons  who  are  now  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  The  $57,000? 

Dr.  TRua  Yes.  This  coming  year  they  will  be  on  the  statutory 
roll. 

The  Chairman.  The  specialists  are  included  in  the  $57,000? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir;  not  the  specialists. 

The  Chairman.  They  should  be  charged  to  expenses — overhead 
charges? 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMrTH.  Part  of  this  regular  clerical  work  here  will  be  on 
the  statutory  roll  next  year? 

Dr.  True.  All  of  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  explained  the  use  of  the  $57,300  in  detail.  I  will 
now  explain  this  field  staff  in  detail,  if  you  care  to  have  it.  Take 
the  county  agents'  work,  then,  or  the  staff  which  has  headquarters 
at  Washin^on.  We  have  a  leader  of  that  and  five  assistants,  with 
their  salaries  and  expenses,  amounting  to  $27,800,  and  the  clerical 
assistance,  amounting  to  $9500. 

The  Chairman.  Here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  overhead,  too? 

Mr.  Smith.  ITiese  clerical  people  aid  in  tabulating  the  results 
from  the  field.  The  leader  and  his  five  assistants  work  mostly  in 
the  field.  In  the  home  demonstration  work  there  is  the  leader  and 
her  four  assistants  and  the  clerical  assistants,  making  a  total  there 
[indicating  on  chart]  of  $30^15.  In  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work, 
a  leader  and  four  assistants,  $29,180.  In  the  farm  management,  one 
leader  and  one  assistant,  $8,500.  Then  under  subject-matter  spe- 
cialists, we  have  a  leader  and  two  assistants,  $9,760,  and  their  travel- 
ing expenses,  as  well  as  the  traveling  expenses  of  specialists,  who 
represent  jointly  the  diffei-ent  bureaus  and  States  Relations  Service. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Smfth.  For  travel,  $4,500. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  of  the  column? 

Mr.  SMrTH.  The  total  is  $119,155  for  the  field  service.  Now,  take 
these  clerical  assistants  that  you  see  here  this  year.  You  recall 
that  $36,000  is  transferred  this  year  to  the  statutory  roll,  and  our 
total  lump-sum  fund  is  reduced  by  that  amount,  so  that  that  will 
lower  this  year's  lump  sum  by  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  overhead 
charges?  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  $119,000  is  to  be  added  for  the  field  service. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  aggregate  amount? 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  total  is  $57,300  for  what  may  l>e  called  super- 
vision in  Washington,  plus  $119,155  for  a  staflF  that  has  headquarters 
here  in  Washington  and  works  in  the  field.  That  makes  a  total  of 
$176,455.  The  remainder  of  it,  something  over  $574,000,  is  allotted 
to  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  be  charged  to  the  overhead  charges  i 

Mr.  Smith.  About  $32,000  is  chargeable  against  this  item  here  [in- 
dicating on  chart].  I  do  not  know  what  the  number  is  there.  I  hive 
not  that  with  me;  but  I  know  that  our  statutory  roll  is  about  $32,000. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  pages  212  and  213,  the  total  of  the 
statutory  roll  is  $263,260.  How  much  of  that  $263,000  is  overhead 
expense? 

Dr.  True.  Those  are  all  employed  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  overhead  charge,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  includes  all  the  States  Relations  Service  roll,  of 
which  about  $32,000  is  for  the  northern  extension  office. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  Where  you  have  your  boys  and 
girls'  club  work,  do  you  have,  in  a  number  of  the  counties,  men  who 
are  separate  from  the  county  agents? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Who  are  assisting  in  organizing 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs?  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  you  have, 
and  in  how  many  counties? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  mean  in  the  counties  where  you 
have  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  in  addition  to  the  county  agents. 

Mr.  SMrTH.  Yes;  we  have  right  here  156  county  club  leaders  on  full 
time;  that  is,  they  are  giving  the  full  year  to  that  work.  In  all,  we 
have  394  cooperatively  employed  club  agents,  and  some  of  those  are 
in  counties  but  not  giving  the  full  year  to  it.  They  may  be  employed 
merely  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  work  of 
organizing  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  should  be  turned  over  to  the  county 
agents  ? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  wanted  to  complete  my  statement  of  this  morning  on 
that  matter,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  county  agent  can  organize  cmbs, 
and  does  organize  them  when  he  is  the  only  officer  in  the  county.  We 
encourage  him  to  organize  those  clubs,  but,  as  you  know,  his  work 
becomes  verv  burdensome  in  a  little  while.  He  deals  with  a  lot  of 
people,  and  he  covers  40  or  more  diflFerent  subjects.  His  time  is  taken 
up.-  The  people  in  the  North,  particularly,  seem  to  be  desirous  of 
having  assistants  to  handle  the  clubs — men  who  are  specially  trained 
in  handling  children,  who  can  adapt  the  county  urogram  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  capacities  of  children,  so  that  those  cnildren  will  become 
efficient  agricultural  and  home  demonstrators. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  takes  a  lot  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  takes  a  lot  of  money,  but  it  is  worth  while.  I  think, 
if  you  put  that  up  to  the  farmers  in  the  North  you  will  find  that 
they  want  the  country  club  agent  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  him. 
Of  our  money,  we  are  putting  into  that  work  in  the  counties,  I  think, 
not  over  $15,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Outside  of  the  money  that  the 
^ates  vut  into  it  from  the  Lever  fund  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  outside  of  that.  The  States  themselves  are  put- 
ting in  something  like  $350,000,  and  the  counties  themselves,  with  the 
people,  are  contributing  direct  over  $250,000.  There  is,  I  think,  no 
worK  that  is  more  popular  with  the  people,  and  particularly  with 
bankers  and  business  men,  than  the  bovs'  and  girls'  club  work,  and 
they  contribute  very  freely  to  that  work ;  and  our  experience,  so  far 
as  it  goes  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  is  that  when  the 
State  puts  in  a  county  club  leader  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  that 
work,  the  results  are  so  much  more  satisiactory  that  the  county  club 
agent  idea  extends  over  the  State  just  as  rapidly  as  conditions  seem 
to  warrant  and  funds  are  available  for  it. 

In  all  cases  it  is  up  to  the  people  themselves  to  say  whether  they 
want  that  or  whether  they  do  not  want  it;  whether  the  fathers  and 
mothers  want  their  boys  and  girls  to  have  this  special  training  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  There  is  no  special  urge  for  it  on  the  part 
of  the  department  or  on  the  part  of  tne  colleges.  Of  course,  you 
know  they  are  a  very  eflScient  factor  in  actual  demonstration  work. 
I  need  not  go  into  that. 

Now,  I  want  to  show  you  one  other  chart. 

Office  of  extension  work,  north  and  west,  fund  for  county-agent  work,  1918-19 

and  1919-20, 


Appropriations. 


United  Stat«s  Department  of  Agriculttire,  regular  — 
United  States  Department  of  Agricnlture,  emergency 

Federal  Smith-Lever 

State  Smith-Lever 

State  appropriations 

CollMe  appropriatirais 

County  appropriations 

All  other.....;. 

Total 


191ft-19 


$320,183 

1,893,000 

397,225 

547,513 

202,599 

12,089 

1,389,431 

610,798 


6,372,840 


1910-20 


$345,800 


1,001,828 

1,251,342 

89,608 


1,640,305 
477,257 


4,806,142 


Mr.  SMrTH  (continuing).  Here  is  the  money  that  was  put  into 
county  agents  for  1918-19  and  for  1919-20  [indicating  another  chart]. 
1  think  you  will  see  where  your  extra  $1,500,000  went  last  year.  We 
put  in  $320,183  last  year  from  this  $751,000  to  the  department,  and 
we  are  putting  in  $345,800  this  year;  and  that  emergency  item  of 
$1,893,000  [indicating]  is,  of  course,  cut  out  this  year;  that  is,  we 
had  $1,893,000  emergency  money  last  year  which  we  will  not  have 
this  year. 

The  Federal  Smith-Lever  fund  has  increased  from  $397,225  in 
1918-19  to  $1,001,828  this  year.  The  State  Smith-Lever  fund  has 
increased  from  $547,513  in  1918-19  to  $1,251,342  for  1919-20.  The 
State  appropriations  have  decreased  from  $202,599  last  year  to 
$89,608  this  year. 

Dr.  True.  That  is  extra  State  appropriations. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  extras;  because  a  portion  of  last  years'  State 
amount  has  probably  gone  in  to  meeting  offset  this\ear. 

The  college  appropriations  have  decreased.  Cfountv  appropria- 
tions have  increased  from  $1,389,431  to  $1,640,305. 

Dr.  True.  That  is  also  the  extra  money  which  is  not  offset 
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Mr.  Smith.  Some  of  the  county  money  is  in  the  Smith-Lever  fund, 
above.  That  $1,640,305  shows  the  extra  money  which  the  counties 
have  put  up  for  the  work. 

Last  year,  while  there  was  spent  $5,372,840  in  county-agent 
work,  this  year  there  has  been  allotted  $4,806,142,  a  decrease  of  about 
9  per  cent  in  the  funds  for  county  agent  work.  You  ask  whether 
there  is  any  need  for  this  additional  $500,000  that  matures  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act.  In  the  North  we  have  some  1,100  counties  organ- 
ized for  county-agent  work  out  of  1,500  counties.  Our  thought  is 
that  the  other  counties  should  be  organized,  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  are  ready  to  put  up  their  snare  of  the  money. 

The  women's  work  should  be  increased,  and  we  think  the  club 
work  should  also  be  increased. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  specialists  of  the  Dairy  Division, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  have  brought  up  the  word  "  specialist."  I  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in  knowing  the  different  kinds  of  work  in 
which  specialists  are  engaged. 

The  (Jhaibman.  We  know  what  they  are  doing,  but  we  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  how  many  are  being  sent  gut  from  all  the 
bureaus. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  I  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  are  being  sent  out  by 
the  Dairy  Division,  aside  from  those  who  cooperate  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  in  these  Northern  and  Western  States  there  are 
16,  including  those  in  dairying,  who  have  headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  16  specialists  for  the  whole  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  16  of  these  specialists,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, who  are  working  in  33  Northern  and  Western  States.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  are  in  the  Southern  States,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  who  have  headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  included  in  the  776,  which  Dr.  True 
stated  was  the  total  number  of  specialists? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  these  16  are  in  addition  to  the  776. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Maybe  I  am  thick  about  it,  but  I  would  like  to 
understand  the  proposition.  Do  I  understand  that  those  16  special- 
ists are  paid  out  of  appropriations  carried  for  the  different  bureaus? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  they  have  no  relation  to  the  Smith-Lever  funds 
or  to  the  fimds  of  the  States  Relations  Service? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  excepting  as  the  bureaus  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  States  Relations  Service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  had  an  impression  that  in  almost  every  item  for 
almost  all  these  bureaus  some  of  the  money  is  supposed  to  be  spent 
for  specialists  who  go  out  to  converse  with  the  county  agents,  and  I 
gathered  from  the  number  of  times  that  we  were  told  that  that  was 
what  the  money  was  to  be  spent  for  that  there  were  a  good  many  more 
than  16  of  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  clarify  that,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  cet  straight  on  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  16  of  them  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, working  in  the  33  Northern  and  Western  States.    Tlie  bu- 
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rea«9  themselves  have,  in  addition  to  that,  approximately  100  lo- 
cated out  in  the  States,  and  those  100  are  included  in  the  776, 

The  Chairman.  The  100  are? 

Mr,  Smith.  Yes;  they  are  included  in  the  776.  These  men  are 
employed,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  because  the  bureaus 
here  need  to  keen  in  touch  with  their  field  work  in  which  their 
money  is  involvea,  but  they  have  no  entree  to  the  Smith-Lever  work 
except  through  the  States  Relations  Service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  figure,  776,  represent  specialists  that  are 
paid  out  of  the  Smith-Lever  fimds  by  the  colleges? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  paid  out  of  all  extension  funds  of  the  col- 
leges and  the  department. 

Dr.  True.  Here  is  the  proposition:  The  Dairy  Division  wants  to 
carrj'  on  certain  extension  work  in  the  States.  They  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  colleges  under  which  the  Dairy  Division  is  to 
pay  a  certain  part  of  the  expense.  That  involves,  usually  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  salary  of  specialists.  Those  specialists  go  out  into 
the  States  and  make  their  headquarters  at  the  agricultural  college, 
becoming  part  of  the  State  extension  force  in  that  way;  they  go 
out  into  the  States  to  help  the  county  agents  and  to  do  extension 
work,  just  like  extension  specialists  who  may  be  employed  wholly 
by  the  colleges. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  they  continue  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  bureaus? 

Dr.  True.  Partly.  All  of  this  is  a  cooperative  enterprise.  That 
is  one  of  the  diflSculties  we  have  when  we  come  to  explain  it,  because 
it  has  so  many  contacts  and  so  much  uniting  of  forces  and  of  funds 
that  any  general  statement  that  we  may  make  has  to  be  qualified 
when  you  get  down  to  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  This  dairy  specialist  tells  about  the  bull  clubs  and 
the  work  being  done  throughout  the  country.  Do  the  bureau  spe- 
cialists come  under  your  supervision  and  airection,  and  are  they 
included  in  the  776? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  included  in  the  776. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  employees  sent  out  by  the  Dairy  Division 
work  in  that  wav,  and  is  what  is  true  of  that  division  also  true  of  the 
other  divisions  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  show  you  how  Mr.  Eawl  may  handle  this  mat- 
ter. Let  us  say  that  Mr.  Kawl  has  $30,000  for  a  certain  piece  of 
work.  If  he  pays  all  the  salaries  and  the  expenses  of  all  the  men 
engaged,  he  can  employ  only  about  10  people  in  about  10  States.  If 
he  feels  that  the  work  needs  to  be  earned  on  in  more  than  10  States, 
he  may  go  to  the  colleges  and  say,  for  example,  "  Ought  we  not  to 
increase  the  cow-testing  or  bull  association  work  of  this  State?  I 
have  $1,600  to  put  into  the  employment  of  a  man  if  you  canput  in 
the  remainder  of  his  salary  and  pay  his  traveling  expenses.  We  will 
locate  that  man  here  at  the  institution,  under  your  general  adminis- 
trative direction,  and  working  in  accordance  with  the  plans  we 
jointly  have  in  view." 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Mr,  Rawl  is  interested  not  only  in  10 
agents  in  10  States,  but  in  15  agents  in  16  States? 

Mr.  SMrTH.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  So  far,  he  only  deals  with  the  colleges.  Where  do 
you  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  come  in  in  this  way :  Mr.  Rawl  has  a  specialist  out 
there  interested  in  extendin^^  dairy  work.  We  have  the  organization 
through  which  he  is  ^ing  to  worK.  We  have  the  county  agent,  and 
the  home-demonstration  a^nt,  and  the  club  agent,  and  if  he  is  going 
to  accomplish  much  in  dairying  in  that  State  he  has  got  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  and  through  that  group  of  agents.  Say  that  Mr. 
Bawl  puts  (me  dairy  agent  in  a  State  ana  there  are  80  county  agents 
to  deal  with;  that  specialist  will  deal  with  the  county  agents  through 
the  extension  director,  who  represents  the  States  Kelations  Service 
in  each  State. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  State  director? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  man  at  the  college  who  is  in  charge  of  all  the  ex- 
tension work? 

The  Chairman.  Paid  out  of  the  extension  funds? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  paid  out  of  any  funds  that  the  college  may  have, 
from  any  source.  None  of  the  money  that  is  appropriated  directly 
to  the  department  goes  into  the  director's  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  under  your  direction? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  under  our  direction  only  to  the  extent  that 
is  agreed  upon  in  writing;  and  the  Secretary  has  an  understanding 
with  all  the  colleges  except  two  that  they  will  appoint  no  director 
unless  he  is  acceptable  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On  that 
consideration  the  Secretary  agrees  to  do  all  the  extension  work  that 
he  has  to  do  with  these  direct  appropriations  that  you  give  him  in 
cooperation  with  the  college,  providing  the  college  appoints  a  di- 
rector that  can  satisfactorily  represent  tiie  department  in  the  admin- 
istration of  that  work  in  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  contribute  anything  toward  his 
support  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  a  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Except  that  he  is  supposed  to  know  your  di- 
rector ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  he  is  in  charge  of  all  the  extension  work  done 
in  the  State,  whether  it  is  done  under  the  funds  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  come  in? 

Dr.  True.  He  is  the  joint  representative  of  the  department  and 
the  college. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  show  that  your  bureau  is  repre- 
sented, any  more  than  any  other  bureau,  if  he  is  there  representing 
the  department?    Mr.  Rawl's  man  comes  in  under  your  jurisdiction? 

Dr.  True.  This  is  the  situation,  Mr.  Chairman:  By  agreement 
between  the  college  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  extension 
director  is  the  joint  representative  of  the  department  and  the  col- 
lege for  the  administration  of  all  the  extension  work  in  the  State, 
so  that  when  a  department  man,  whether  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  or  any  other  bureau,  comes  out  and  is  located  in  the  State 
at  the  college,  he  comes  under  the  administrative  direction  of  the 
extension  director ;  and  those  extension  directors  report  to  the  States 
Kelations  Service. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Eawl's  man  report  to  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  because  Smith-Lever  funds  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  Relations  Service  are  involved. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  Mr.  Rawl? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  He  reports  to  Mr.  Rawl  also,  because  Mr.  Rawl  has 
$1,500  of  money  appropriated  for  his  work  by  Congress  involved. 

The  Chairman.  He  reports  to  both  of  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  gathered  from  what  Mr.  Rawl 
said  about  the  man  who  was  sent  out  from  his  bureau,  speaking  of 
this  particular  work  of  organizing  bull  clubs,  that  his  man  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  county  agent.  The  work  is  work  that  the 
county  agent  does  not  do;  he  does  not  know  enough,  so  that  a  man 
has  to  be  sent  from  the  dairy  division.  That  was  stated  very 
bluntly — that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  county  agents  because 
countv  agents  were  not  competent.  I  regretted  very  much  to  hear 
that,  oecause  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  county-agent  work. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  there  is  some  mistake  in  there,  somewhere,  be- 
cause the  dairymen  at  the  college,  these  specialists  that  Mr.  Rawl 
may  cooperatively  employ  with  the  college,  have  general  charge  of 
that  worK  and  inspire  the  county  agents  to  aid  in  the  work  of  such 
associations  in  the  county.  Yoii  remember  that  in  the  cow-testing 
association  work,  when  they  finally  get  a  group  of  25  or  26  farmers  to 
cooperate,  the  group  hires  a  man  of  their  own  to  do  various  things  in 
connection  with  that  work,  like  keeping  records,  testing  the  milk, 
etc.  The  county  agents  are  helping  very  materially  in  that  work.  In 
fact,  none  of  tne  specialists  these  days  are  thinking  of  organizing 
their  work  except  as  they  do  it  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agents. 
The  county  agents  are  there  on  the  ground,  they  are  there  the  year 
around,  and  the  specialists  are  learning  that,  if  they  want  to  get 
effective  work  done,  they  should  deal,  and  they  are  dealing,  through 
the  agents.    That  is  the  philosophy  of  good  extension  organization. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  that  are  sent  out,  for  instance,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  on  the  black  rust  work,  do  they  come  under 
your  direction  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  practically  none  tnat  are  doing  extension 
work  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

The  Chamman.  During  the  emergency,  did  they  not  have  a  large 
extension  staff  engaged  in  investigating  the  rust  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  along  the  line  of  your  educational  work  ? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes ;  extension  work. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Of  course,  all  their  work  is  done  in  the  States;  «v 
that  they  do  not  do  extension  work  except  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  that  is  worked  out  with  the  States  Relations  Service.    Are  they 
included  in  the  776? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  They  are,  so  far  as  there  are  any  available.  There  are 
none  available  now.    There  are  none  doing  that  work  now. 

Dr.  True.  I  might  say  that  there  are  at  present  one  or  two  plant 
pathology  specialists  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  doing  such 
work  in  the  Southern  States  under  just  such  an  arranxrement  as  has 
been  described  for  these  other  specialists. 
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The  Chairman.  What  cooperation  is  there  between  the  bureaus, 
and  how  many  specialists  are  being  sent  out  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  this  time,  as  I  say,  there  are  only  16  working  in 
the  Northern  and  We^stem  States  with  headquarters  here. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  Lever  fund  for  next  year  will 
be  $3,580,000.    For  the  year  that  is  current  it  is  $3,080,000.    Does  the 
law  provide  that  the  entire  amount  of  that  mcmey  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  States  if  it  is  met  by  a  similar  amount  from  the  States, 
or  does  the  law  provide  that  some  portion  of  it  may  be  retained  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  emergencies?    Must  it  all  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  States? 
Mr.  Smith.  It  must  all  be  distributed  to  the  States. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  nothing,  then,  that  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  department  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  Not  a  cent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  presume  the  States  have  dif- 
ferent ways:  I  presume  that  altogether  there  are  many  different 
ways  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Lever  law  about  duplicat- 
ing the  money  appropriated  by  the  Government? 
Mr.  Smith.  \qs. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  some  cases  the  contribution  is 
made  directly  by  appropriation  by  the  legislature;  sometimes  the 
college  devotes  a  part  of  its  revenues;  sometimes  it  is  raised  by  local 
subscriptions  and  contributions  by  associations,  and  so  on? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIj^ughlin  of  Michigan.  There  are  many  different  ways 
are  there? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  all  the  States  in  the  Union 
come  under  that  law  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  Every  State  has  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  is  every  State  receiving  the 
full  amount  of  money  under  that  law  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  I  think  there  are  some  exceptions. 
Mr.  Merritt.  All  of  them  are  receiving  the  full  amount  under 
the  Smith-I-<ever  Act  except  one  State,  which  has  not  been  able  to 
meet  the  supplementary  fimd  5  that  is  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  oi  Michigan.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  sup- 
plementary appropriation.  Is  each  State  meeting  the  Lever  law 
money  in  full  and  I'eceiving  the  full  amount  of  its  apportionment? 

Mr!  Smith.  The  States  arc  contributing  to  meet  this  money  from 
the  State  funds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Each  State  is  contributing  enough 
to  get  that  money,  is  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  You  may  want  to  consider  the  matter  of  exten- 
sion specialists  a  little  further,  because  it  has  been  brought  up  here 
a  number  of  times.  I  think  we  ought  to  clear  that  up  if  we  can.  I 
have  indicated  on  another  chart  the  different  lines  of  work  that 
the  States  are  carrying  on  and  the  number  of  specialists  which  would 
be  required  to  make  a  complete  system. 
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Cooperatirc  agricultural  ejrtcnniov  irork. — Lilies  of  u'ork  and  apecialista  needed 
for  complete  System  of  extension  u^ork  in  agriiulture  and  home  economics 
for  the  ichole  United  States,  based  mi  the  assumption  of  3,000  agricultural 
counties  and  a  county  atjent  in  each  county. 

Approximate  number  of 
specialists  needed. 

Field  crops,  Including  soils  and  fertilizers  (1  for  each  30  counties) 100 

Horticulture  (1  for  eacii  30  counties) 100 

Animal  husbandry  (1  for  each  30  counties) 100 

Dairying   (1  for  each  30  counties) 100 

Poultry  (1  for  each  30  counties) 100 

Forestry    (1  for  each  60  counties) 50 

^  Vegetable  pathology   (1  for  each  30  counties) 100 

'  Veterinurj'  science  (1  for  each  30  counties) 100 

Biology  (1  for  each  30  counties) 100 

Food  nutrition  (1  for  each  30  counties) 100 

Clothing  (1  for  each  30  counties) 100 

Home  health  (1  for  each  30  counties) 100 

Farm  management  (1  for  each  30  counties) 100 

MiU'ketlng  (1  for  each  20  counties) 150 

Rural  engineering  (1  for  each  30  counties) 100 

Total -, 1,500 

Estimate  1.500  specialists  at  an  average  cost  of  $4,000  each,  salary  and  ex- 
penses, $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Smith  (continuing).  It  is  clear  that  the  horticulturists,  as 
the  work  is  now  developing,  may  not  know  much  about 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  field-crop  specialist.  What 
about  him? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  horticulturist  may  not  know  very  much  about 
poultry  or  about  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  man  know  about  crops? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  right;  let  us  take  his  work  and  see  what  he  will 
do.  The  county  agents  are  pretty  well  up  on  field  crops,  and  there 
are  very  few  of  those  specialists  employed.  Take  a  man  in  agron- 
omy or  field  crops;  his  work  is  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  in 
agronomy  the  country  over  or  the  world  over,  and  to  furnish  the 
county  agents  with  that  information,  whatever  it  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  Along  what  line  would  the  information  be? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  might  give  an  illustration  covering  a  phase  of  corn 
growing.  We  have  assumed  and  have  been  teaching  that  we  knew  a 
good  deal  about  corn,  and  have  been  showing  farmers  how  to  test  seed 
corn  and  how  to  select  seed  corn  that  will  germinate  well  when  planted. 
Wo  thought  if  it  genninated  well  that  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
Talking  with  a  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  representative  the  other 
day,  I  was  told  that  there  is  a  rot  in  corn,  a  soft  rot,  that  maj^  occur 
and  cause  great  loss  of  the  mature  corn.  It  is  in  the  seed  to  begin 
with,  and  those  seed  may  germinate  perfectly,  like  other  seed — not 
quite  like  other  seed,  but,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  person  would  notice, 
they  would  not  see  any  difference  but  would  plant  that  corn,  think- 
ing it  was  all  right,  whereas  when  it  grew  up  the  matured  ear  would 
be  diseased  and  would  not  be  first-class  corn. 

Now,  the  agronomist  or  field-crop  specialist  is  able  to  show  us  how 
to  detect  that  disease  even  in  the  sprouted  seed,  and  so  save  the 
farmer  from  the  loss  iTsulting  from  planting  such  seed.  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  20  county  agents  in  the  United  States  to-day  \^ho 
Icnow  that  secret.     Some  one  has  got  to  teach  them  that  thing,  to 
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show  them  that  thing,  and  the  county  agents  are  just  like  the  farmers 
or  anybody  else ;  they  learn  best  and  quickest  by  seeing  things  done — 
by  being  snown.  So  we  will  get  a  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  special- 
ist to  go  to  the  States  and  show  the  forces  there,  if  they  are  not 
already  aware  of  it,  just  how  to  tell  that  thing  in  the  germinating 
corn ;  and  the  specialist  there  in  the  State  will  take  the  information 
on  out  to  the  county  agents,  and  the  county  agents  will  take  it  on 
out  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  school-teachers  and  all  those  people 
who  are  engaged  in  testing  seed  com. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  thing  that  always  rather  strikes  me  about  this 
proposition  is  that  we  always  have  to  send  a  man  out  to  converse 
with  each  one  of  these  county  agents  separately. 

Mr.  SMmi.  AH  right. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  all  the  business  institutions  that  I  am  f-amiliar 
with — they  are  not  very  numerous  and  not  very  important — if  they 
want  to  do  anything  of  that  sort  they  bring  the  men  in  once  or  twice 
a  year  and  tell  them  all  the  developments  of  the  business  for  the 
preceding  period,  instead  of  trying  to  send  somebody  out  and  hold 
a  conversation  with  each  one  of  them  every  week  or  two. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  The  agents  engaged  in  the  work  in  the  North- 
ern and  Western  States  have  just  such  conferences:  they  have  their 
meetings  at  the  colleges.  It  is  expensive  to  bring  them  all  together 
very  often.  In  this  work,  which  is  a  relatively  new  enterprise,  you 
will  find  when  you  study  it  that  after  you  have  had  your  men  as- 
sembled at  the  conference  and  send  them  out  again  some  of  them 
will  have  been  impressed  with  what  you  have  said  and  some  of  them 
will  not ;  and  if  you  follow  them  up  you  will  find  that  some  of  them 
will  be  100  per  cent  efficient  in  carrying  out  the  new  thing  and  some 
of  them  will  be  only  50  per  ct^nt  efficient.  By  following  them  up  in 
the  field  the  specialist  can  see  how  efficiently  his  work  is  getting 
across,  and,  if  the  county  agent  is  not  getting  that  information  to 
the  farmer,  the  specialist  has  an  opportunity  to  help  him  straighten 
the  thin^  up. 

Then,  m  this  connection,  you  must  remember  that  our  county-agent 
force  changes  about  every  year  and  a  half;  practically  new  people 
come  on  the  job,  and  they  need  again  to  be  taught  how  to  organize 
workt  and  have  again  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  specialists  who 
have  knowledge  along  the  particular  lines  of  work.  Most  men  on 
graduation  from  an  agricultural  college  are  not  very  strong  in  any 
particular  line,  and  when  as  county  agent  they  go  out  in  the  county 
they  can  keep  up  in  some  lines  of  work,  but  not  in  all  of  them ;  and 
so  some  specialists,  we  feel,  are  absolutely  essential  to  success  if  vou 
are  going  to  have  the  best  development  of  the  entire  system.  llow 
many  of  these  specialists  there  shall  be  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Young.  You  made  one  statement  there  that  is  alarming  to  me. 
That  is  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  changing  of  county  agents. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  the  average  is  about  a  year  and  a  half.  That 
is  about  the  life  of  the  county  agents  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Young.  Why  it  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  so  many  opportunities  open  to  them  in 
various  lines  of  business,  and  many  of  them  also  have  gone  out  of  the 
work  during  the  war.  That  has  been  the  history  of  tne  work  up  to 
this  time.  In  one  Western  State  last  year  and  the  year  l>efore  there 
was  a  90  per  cent  change  each  year. 
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Mr.  YouNO.  Is  it  not  very  unfortunate  for  the  farmers  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  that  you  have  to  educate  men  in  this  line  of  work 
so  often  and  have  them  staj  so  short  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  do  not  pay  the  men  enough. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  do  not  pay  them  enough. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  get  good 
men  and  pay  them  more  than  to  try  to  extend  the  work  so  much  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  it  would  be  advisable  to  get  good  men  and  to 
keep  them ;  but  there,  again,  you  enter  into  the  whole  system  of  sal- 
aries in  the  colleges  and  in  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  college  the  extension  division  is  a  part  of  the  college,  and  if 
they  are  going  to  maintain  their  college  they  can  not  pay  such  at- 
tractive salaries  in  the  field  that  all  college  professors  will  leave  and 
go  out  into  the  extension  work,  so  that  they  have  to  maintain  a  kind 
of  level.    They  should  raise  the  salaries  in  the  colleges. 

Mr.  McIjAuohlin  of  Michigan.  The  college  of  a  State  gets  its 
proportion  of  the  Lever  money  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Y^. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  State  has  to  match  that 
money  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  can  use  that  money  in  any 
way  that  they  please? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  can  pay  such  salaries  as  they 
please  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  if  they 
have  high-class  salaries — put  the  salaries  on  a  high  grade  for  the 
field  men — it  will  interfere  with  the  morale,  as  you  might  say,  of 
the  men  employed  in  the  college? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  men  in  the  college  never  see 
these  field  men  ? 

Mr.  SMmi.  They  hear  of  their  salaries,  however ;  and  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  same  institutions.  Some  of  the  colleges  give  them  titles 
similar  to  those  of  the  men  in  the  college. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  of  the  colleges  give  them  titles  comparable  to 
those  in  the  institution. 

Mr.  McLaughlln  of  Michigan.  They  give  the  field  men  titles  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughmn  of  Michigan.  What  kind  of  titles? 

Mr.  Smith.  Assistant  professor,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Thev  class  them  as  a  regular  part  of  the  university  staff. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  have  noticed  these  frequent 
changes  of  county  agents,  and  I  have  thought  it  to  be  very  un- 
fortunate. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  I  have  noticed  what  I  should 
think  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  high-class  county  agents — the 
small  salaries  that  they  were  paid.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
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advisable,  if  you  could,  to  pay  money  enough  to  get  the  right  kind 
of  a  man  and  try  to  hold  him/ 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  exactly  right. 

Mr.  McLaughi.in  of  Michigan.  And  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  would 
be  better  to  spend  your  money  in  getting  a  few  high-class  men 
rather  than  to  spend  it  in  employing  a  lot  of  men  of  indifferent 
ability. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLauohi^n  of  Michigan.  In  many  places  the  work  done 
by  the  county  agents  does  not  very  favorably  impress  the  people. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes,  sir;  we  agree  with  all  of  that.  There  is,  nowever, 
that  practical  difficulty. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  agree 
with  that,  you  keep  on  exteading  the  work  instead  of  getting  bed;^ 
men  in  fewer  places. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  do  not  have  the  whole  say  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  arranged  with  the  college, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  At  most  it  is  a  partnership  arrangement,  where 
the  county  agent  is  employed,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  $600  is 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  M'ichigan.  You  do  not  contribute  $600.  That 
$600  comes  out  of  the  Lever  money  that  is  paid  by  the  Government 
to  the  State. 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  pay  an  additional  $600? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  told  you  that  in  300  counties  in  the  East  and  the 
West  we  are  contributing  $600  for  about  300  county  agents. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  paid  out  of  this 

Mr.  SMmi.  That  is  out  of  this  appropriation  for  the  extension 
work  of  the  Office  of  Extension  in  the  North  and  West.  In  that 
case  we  might  have  something  to  say ;  but  the  direct  appropriation 
to  the  department  is  a  comparatively  small  amount.  Usually  $600 
would  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  salary. 

Mr.  YoitNG.  I^t  me  ask  you  a  little  more  about  this  changing  of 
county  agents.  Was  that  accentuated  very  much  by  war  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  What  service  did  thev  render  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  not  run  beyond  two  years. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  some  men  who  have  staved  bevond  that ;  but 
that  is  the  average.  Then,  of  course,  these  high  prices  have  come 
along,  and  the  opportunities  for  those  men  in  business  have  been 
very  great. 

Mr.  Young.  I  see  what  you  are  up  against.  It  runs  the  same  in 
every  line.  Take  it  in  my  country ;  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  but  our  school-teachers  are  possibly  the  worst 
paid  people  we  have.  Take  it  in  a  country  town  of  3,000  or  4,000 
people;  bank  cashiers  get  $100  or  $125;  clerks  in  dry  goods  stores 
$75,  and  so  on ;  and  we  are  having  tlie  same  trouble  in  every  line. 
People  can  get  out  of  those  places  and  make  more  at  day  labor  than 
by  school-teaching  or  working  in  a  bank  or  in  any  store  or  in  any 
clerical  position,  so  that  I  know  you  are  up  against  the  same  thing 
that  we  are  everv  dav. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  That  the  colleges  are  trying  to  meet  it  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  for  the  years  1914  to  1916  the  average  salary  of  the 
entering  county  agent  was  about  $1,800.  The  average  entrance 
salary  of  the  county  agent  in  the  North  and  West  is  now  about  $2,300. 
We  are  giving  $500  more  to  the  agent  who  enters  on  that  work  now 
than  we  did  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Young.  You  have  the  country  divided  into  sections,  the  south- 
ern, western,  and  northern.  Does  the  same  scale  of  salaries  prevail 
generally — the  whole  country  over? 

Mr.  Smitii.  It  is  somewhat  higher  in  the  North  than  in  the  other 
sections. 

Dr.  True.  It  is  considerably  higher,  on  the  average,  in  the  North- 
em  than  in  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  the  same  line  of  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  it  is  the  same  line  of  work,  but  for  some  reason 
the  scale  of  salaries  is  not  as  high  as  in  the  North.  It  is  increasing 
in  the  Southern  States.  We  are  paying  more  now  than  we  used  pay, 
but  the  differences  make  the  average  showing  lower  for  the  Southern 
States. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  A.  C.  TBTTE,  DIBECTOB  OF  THE  STATES  BELA- 
TIONS  SEBVICE,  DEFABTHENT  OF  AOBXCTTLTUBE— Continued. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Breaking  in  right  there  I  want  to 
ask  a  question  that  occurs  to  me. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  extension  work,  particularly  since  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  law,  I  understana  you  have  located  in 
the  colleges  some  permanent  scientists  to  carry  on  studies  by  analysis, 
and  so  on,  of  agricultural  problems. 

Mr.  Smith.  1  do  not  know  of  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  gathered  that  from  something 
Dr.  True  said  vesterday. 

Dr.  True,  ifone  of  these  extension  agents  do  any  experimenting. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Not  the  extension  agents ;  but  have 
you  not  located  men,  or  are  you  not  appropriating  any  part  of  the 
money  to  the  payment  of  men  who  are  located,  at  the  colleges  for 
the  purpose  of  work? 

Dr.  True.  Certainly;  extension  men  from  the  bureaus  may  be 
located  at  a  college  and  be  paid  from  department  funds,  in  part,  at 
least. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  "may  be."  Have  you 
any  so  employed? 

Dr.  True.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  employed.  But  they  are  not  doing 
experimental  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  know  that  I  give  it  the 
right  name.  It  is  extension  work,  is  it,  such  as  you  think  is  proper 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  Lever-law  money  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLfcVUGHLiN  of  Michigan.  How  much  are  you  spending  in 
that  way  out  of  Lever  money  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Only  men  like  Dr.  Mumford 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Oh,  I  did  not  get  that  idea  at  all, 
if  it  is  onh'  men  like  State  agents. 
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Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  men  employed  on  extension 
funds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  not  some  scientific  men — 
some  scholarly  men,  I  mean — located  more  or  less  permanently  at 
the  colleges  carrying  on  work  there  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  much  of  the  Smith-Lever 
money  is  spent  for  extension  agents  with  headquarters  at  the  col- 
leges. I  have  not  that  at  hand  and  I  could  not  tell  you  without  look- 
ing it  up. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Outside  of  the  Smith-Lever  money, 
out  of  these  special  appropriations,  are  you  paying  the  salaries  of 
any  men  located  more  or  less  permanently  at  the  cwleges  to  do  that 
kind  of  work? 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  mean  men  like  the  State 
agents,  like  Mumford  in  Michigan,  are  doing. 

Dr.  True.  Only  in  the  case  of  farm-management  demonstrations, 
which  come  under  Mr.  Smith's  office.  You  will  remember  that  from 
the  beginning  the  northern  extension  office  has  used  a  part  of  its 
direct  appropriation  for  farm-management  demonstration. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Demonstrations  are  largely  in  the 
field,  naturally,  are  they  not? 

Dr-  True.  Ves;  but  these  men  work  out  from  the  college.  They 
have  headquarters  at  the  college  and  work  out  in  the  State. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  gathered  from  what  you  said — 
I  may  have  gotten  a  wrong  impression — that  in  the  aggregate  there 
are  a  large  number  of  men,  involving  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  men,  as  I  got  the  idea,  permanently  located  at 
the  college ;  not  to  work  outside,  but  on  some  problems,  and  to  con- 
duct studies  in  agriculture  and  so  on,  as  scientific  men  cariT  on  their 
work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  When  Dr.  True  was  discussing  yesterday  the  Hatch 
and  Adams  appropriations,  he  referred  to  the  number  of  employees 
engaged  in  scientific  and  technical  woik  at  the  various  State  experi- 
mental stations.  He  indicated,  I  believe,  that  approximately  $6,000,- 
000  was  available  for  this  purpose,  $1,440,000  of  which  comes  from 
the  Federal  Government  through  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Adams  Act. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  had  an  idea  that  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  that.  Under  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts  you  Dut 
in  the  amount  of  money  to  a  college  for  the  purposes  of  that  act? 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  do  you  hire  other  men  to  go 
to  that  college  and  carry  on  that  woric? 

Dr.  True.  The  States  Relations  Service  has  no  money  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  hire  any  such  men  ? 

Dr.  True.  Do  you  mean  in  the  different  bureaus?  There  may  be 
money  there  which  can  be  spent  for  investigations,  and  they  enter 
into  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  State  colleges  to  carry  on 
investigations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  At  the  colleges? 

Dr.  True.  And  in  some  cases  they  locate  men  at  the  colleges  or 
State  experiment  stations  to  carry  on  that  work. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  college  men  are  employed, 
and  that  part  of  the  time  they  are  paid  by  the  college  and  part  of 
the  time  they  are  paid  out  of  this  extension  fund  ?  I  so  understood 
you  yesterday. 

Dr.  True.  Extensive  specialists  are  located  at  the  college 

The  Chairman.  They  are  college  men? 

Dr.  True.  They  are  college  people. 

The  Chairman.  They  belong  to  the  staff  of  the  college  and  are 
members  of  the  faculty,  are  they  not? 

Dr.  True.  They  are  members  of  the  faculty. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  so  much  appropriated 
under  the  Hatch  Act  and  so  much  under  the  Adams  Act  that  is  given 
to  the  State. 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  My  motion  was  that  each  college 
spent  its  own  money  in  its  own  way,  except  that  it  was  on  the  plan 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Do  you  send  men  from 
the  colleges  to  carry  on  that  same  kind  of  worlc,  and  do  you  pay 
them? 

Dr.  True.  A  bureau  may  have  money  to  do  investigation,  and  they 
may  enter  into  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  one  or  more  colleges 
for  work  along  that  line.  The  college  uses  for  that  purpose  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  experiment  station ;  but  this  is  different  from 
the  extension  work.  In  the  financial  adjustment,  part  of  the  salary 
majrbe  paid  from  department  funds  and  part  from  the  ordinary 
station  ninds.  Jt  does  not  involve  any  duplication  of  salaries  or 
expenses.    The  thing  is  properly  lined  up,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  did  not  think  it  was  duplication, 
but  I  thought  the  money  was  given  to  the  college  for  a  particular 
kind  of  work,  and  then  1  thought  you  were  sending  men  to  the  col- 
leges and  paying  them  yourselves  for  doing  the  same  kind  of  work 
or  work  contemplated  under  that  act. 

Dr.  True.  It  may  be  work  contemplated  under  the  act;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  do  you  not  let  the  States  do 
that  if  the  Government  gives  them  that  amount  of  money  ? 

Dr.  True.  The  experiment  stations  do  a  great  variety  of  work, 
and  their  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  au  demands  for  experi- 
mental work.  For  example,  a  problem  connected  with  some  par- 
ticular disease  of  a  plant  may  arise  in  a  certain  State.  That  would 
be  a  legitimate  work  for  the  experiment  station  to  undeilake,  but 
the  experiment  station  may  not  have  funds  to  put  into  that  work,  or 
may  have  only  a  small  amount  of  money,  insufficient  for  the  work. 
It  enters  into  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  to  carry  on  that  work  as  a  joint  enterprise;  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  puts  in  some  of  the  monej^  and  the  college  puts 
in  some ;  And  while  that  work  is  going  on  the  investigator  may  have 
headquarters  at  the  college  or  at  the  experiment  station,  using  the 
laboratories  there  and  going  out  into  the  State  to  study  the  disease 
wherever  it  exists. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  contributing  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  colleges  in  an  indirect  way  ?  i  ou  will  recall  that  when  the 
Lever  bill  was  being  considered  the  contention  was  made  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  knowledge  bottled  up  here  in  Washington  valuable 
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out  in  the  country,  and  that  we  should  find  some  way  of  disseminata 
ing^it 

Dr.  True.  It  never  was  intended,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Apiculture  should  withdraw  from 
either  research  or  extension  work  in  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  research  work  in  Washington  f 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  and  also  in  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  agridultural  colleges  and  in  Washington! 

Dr.  True.  There  never  has  been  a  time  that  the  department  was 
not  carrying  on  a  large  amount  of  research  work  in  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  work  was  carried  on  imder  the  Hatch  and 
the  Adams  Acts. 

Dr.  True.  No;  the  Congress  has  been  appropriating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  large  sums  of  money  for  research  work  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  States,  in  addition  to  the  work  that  the  State  ex- 
periment stations  carry  on  with  the  Hatch  and  Adams  funds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
problems  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  lot  of  research  work,  and  my  im- 

Sression  is  that  Congress  approves  it  and  is  disposed  to  be  very 
beral 

Dr.  True.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan  (continuing) .  With  this  money  for 
research  work? 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Because  wonderful  results  have 
been  produced  by  your  men  engaged  in  researcn  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  pay  part  of  the  time^  of  the  men  at 
colleges.  If  this  money  was  intended  to  be  used  to  disseminate  that 
knowledge  which  had  l>een  gathered  up  in  the  department  it  should 
be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Dr.  True.  Xone  of  the  extension  money  is  used  for  the  gathering 
of  information. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  research  work  that  is  being  done  at 
the  colleges? 

Dr.  True.  None  of  the  research  work  is  paid  for  out  of  extension 
fimds. 

Mr.  Lauohlix  of  Michigan.  I  thought  it  was.  That  was  one  of 
my  criticisms  of  the  work.  I  thought  that  some  of  this  money  ap- 
propriated, as  Mr.  Haugen  says,  to  carry  out  the  results  of  yourVork 
into  the  country,  for  practical  work,  was  being  used  fbr  research 
work. 

Dr.  True.  If  there  is,  I  do  not  know  of  it;  and  we  are  careful  in 
our  inspection  of  the  colleges  to  determine  what  money  is  spent  for 
extension  work,  what  money  is  spent  for  experimental  work,  and  what 
money  is  spent  for  teaching.  We  keep  those  things  distinct,  and  the 
colleges  understand  that  if  they  spend  any  of  the  extension  money 
for  research  work  they  are  acting  contrary  to  the  law.  If  they  spend 
any  of  the  experiment  station  money  for  teaching  or  extension  work 
they  are  violating  the  law,  and  they  understand  that.  Wherever  we 
discover  any  sums  that  have  been  diverted  in  that  way,  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  we  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  college  anS 
insist  on  a  readjustment  of  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  An  employee  of  the  college  is  paid  part  time  by 
the  college  and  part  time  by  the  department.    Much  of  the  time  of 
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such  an  employee  in  the  college  is  spent  in  making  out  reports  and 
other  work  than  carrying  on  experiments. 

Dr.  True.  A  man  mav  be  employed  in  the  college  as  an  experi- 
menter and  be  paid  half  of  his  salary  from  the  Hatch  and  Adams 
Acts  appropriations,  and  he  may  devote  half  of  his  time  to  experi- 
mental work. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  college,  but  not  for  you? 

Dr.  True.  Yes.  Under  the  law,  under  the  Hatch  and  Adams 
Acts,  it  is  just  as  much  for  us  as  for  the  college. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  take  that  into  consideration  here. 
That  is  from  the  permanent  annual  appropriation.  The  colleges  re- 
ceive that  whether  we  appropriate  here  or  not.  It  is  from  the  per- 
manent annual  appropriation.  But  here  are  other  appropriations 
made,  as  has  been  stated  here,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  disseminat- 
ing the  knowledge  gathered  by  the  department;  not  for  gathering 
information  or  for  study  or  for  experiment,  but  for  disseminating  it. 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir ;  that  is  extension  wort. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  to  carry  the  knowledge  to  the  people. 

Dr.  True.  That  is  extension  money.  » 

The  Chairman.  That  is  extension. 

Dr.  True.  And  it  must  be  used  for  the  extension  service. 

The  Chair3£an.  Exactly.  If  it  is  used  for  extension,  it  is  not  for 
experiment. 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir.  But  a  man  may  be  employed  half  of  his  time 
doing  experimenting  and  half  of  the  time  doing  extension  work,  in 
which  case  half  of  his  salary  is  paid  from  experiment  station  funds 
and  half  from  extension  fimds. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  you  do  not  pay 
him  for  any  of  his  time  spent  in  experimental  work? 

Dr.  True.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  paid  entirely  by  the  college  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  understand  each  other  perfectly. 

STATEl^T  OF  MB.  CLABENCE  B.  SMITH,  CHIBF  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  EZTEHSIOH  WOBE  DT  THE  STOBTHEBN  AHD  WESTEBV 
STATES,  STATES  BELATIOHS  SEBVICE,  DEFABTMEHT  OF  AOBI- 
0  U  Lt  U  BE— Continued. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Now  Mr.  Smith,  I  would  like  to'  ask 
you  some  Questions.  I  take  it  when  you  select  a  county  agent  for 
the  com  belt  you  secure  one  who  is  well  up  on  com  and  tne  products 
of  that  particular  locality.  What  is  he  supposed  to  know  alx)ut  field 
crops? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  field  crop  specialist  is  supposed  to  know  all  there 
is  to  know  up  to  that  time  on  field  crops  and  to  keep  the  county 
agents  informed  up  to  the  minute  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  supposed  to  know  how  to  select  seed  com! 

Mr.  Smith.  Seed  com,  and  how  to  grow  the  crops,  how  to  prepare 
the  land,  how  to  take  care  of  the  lano,  and  everytning  in  connection 
with  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  the  crops. 

The  Chairman.  In  employing  a  man  for  com  you  would  not 
select  some  one  who  had  particular  knowledge  of  cotton,  but  you 
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would  select  some  one  who  had  a  knowledge  of  com  and  of  other 
crops  in  the  corn-gi-owing  section-? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  man  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  crops  grown 
there — corn,  wheat,  and  barley  and  the  usual  field  crops  that  they 
grow  there. 

The  Chairman.  Can  an  agent  go  out  into  a  field  and  estimate  the 
crops,  as  to  yield  for  instance 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  crop  conditions? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  his  judgment  is  worth  the  judgment  of  one  man, 
and  crop  estimates  are  made  through  the  judgment  of  many  people 
the  country  over. 

The  Chairman.  What  estimate  can  your  agents  make? 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  the  estimate  that  any  intelligent  man  could  make. 

The  Chairman.  Could  he  not  do  better  than  the  average  man? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  might.  It  would  depend  on  whether  he  had  had 
experience.  He  knows  whether  the  crop  in  his  neighborhood  is  a 
good  crop  or  not.  In  this  crop-estimating  work  many  of  the  States 
are,  in  their  farm  bureaus,  appointing  a  committee  of  farmers,  of 
whom  the  county  ageiit  may  be  one,  who  make  a  report  to  the 
State  on  crop  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Your  county  agent  drives  through  the  county  con- 
tinually ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  goes  over  the  county  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
and  over  much  of  it  once  a  week  or  oftener? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Should  he  not  have  fair  knowledge  of  the  crops? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  His  judgment  should  be  better  than  that  of  the 
man  who  has  less  opportunity  to  sec  the  crops? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Should  be  an  expert? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  not  giving  his  whole  thought  to  that  thing. 
He  is  better  than  the  average  man,  undoubtedly,  because  he  has  a 
better  opportunity  to  see. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer 
and  the  crop  owners,  he  could  not  help  but  observe  the  condition 
of  the  crop  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  would  be  an  expert  on 
the  yields  and  condition  of  the  crops? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  a  considerable  sense  he  would. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  he  only  lasted  a  year  and  a  half  in  office,  he 
would  not  have  much  opportunity  for  forming  comparative  judg- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  only  the  average  man  ^  and  we  hope,  now  that 
the  war  is  over  and  salaries  have  gone  up  a  little  bit,  that  the  period 
of  service  may  be  longer. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  stays  there  a  year  and  a  half  he  should  have 
knowledge  of  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  he  should  have  as  good  a  knowledge  as  anybody 
who  has  to  handle  15  to  20  lines  of  work. 
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The  Chairman.  But  he  has  not  15  lines  of  work  in  any  one  lo- 
cality. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  are  dealing  with  the  county  agent,  he  covers 
but  one  county,  and  he  does  not  go  over  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Practical  men  would  have  knowledge  of  the  crop 
yields.  That  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  would  enter  the  mind  of  a 
practical  man. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  hiring  county  agents  the  matter  in  most  cases  is  put 
np  to  the  farmers  themselves,  who  have  a  voice  in  selecting  him. 
The  farmers  have  a  chance  to  look  him  over  and  question  him  oef ore 
he  is  em{)loyed,  and  his  record  is  before  them.  They  pay  the  larger 
part  of  his  salary,  so  that  they  are  very  much  interested  m  having  as 
practical  a  man  as  they  can  get. 

Mr.  McLAuonLiN  of  Michigan.  You  say  the  farmers  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  county  agent? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  Each  county  forms  a  bureau  composed  of  farm- 
ers, and  they  practically  select  the  county  agent.  Names  are  sub- 
mitted to  them  and  they  select. 

The  Chairman.  They  select  from  the  list  submitted  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  they  also  suggest  names. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  farmers  suggest  a  certain  person,  you  agree 
to  his  selection  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  he  had  the  qualifications  we  thoug^ht  he  ought  to 
have.  That  is,  we  think  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  research 
work  of  the  State  and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  that 
he  ought  to  have  had  good  training  in  agriculture ;  under  those  cir- 
cumstances we  would  accept  him. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  would  not  appoint  a  man  who 
was  objectionable  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  not  appoint  a  man  who  was  objectionable  to 
them ;  but  we  must  feel  that  he  is  competent  to  extend  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  college  and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  we 
do  not  feel  that  his  training  is  good  enough  for  that  we  do  not  make 
his  appointment. 

The  Chairman.  An  estimate  was  made  for  a  large  increase  for 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  Could  the  service  of  those  county 
agents  be  utilized  in  connection  with  crop  estimating? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  county  agents  can  be  of  very  great  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  that,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  should  at 
all  assume  responsibility  for  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  service  are  they  rendering  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  farmer?? 
the  importance  of  having  accurate  information  on  crops  and  live 
stock.  They  are  asking  the  farm  bureaus  to  appoint  a  committee- 
man in  each  part  of  the  county  who  will  work  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  those  reports.  That  committee  usually  meets  and 
makes  its  monthly  report  in  the  county  agent's  office,  so  that  he  is 
informed  as  to  what  they  are  doing,  and  the  results  are  sent  to  the 
States.  In  other  words,  the  county  agent  handles  the  work  on  just 
about  the  same  plan  he  would  handle  any  other  line  of  work.    He 

Sets  the  farmers  to  do  it — at  least,  they  do  it — and  the  county  agent 
oes  not  assume  any  responsibility. 
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The  Chairman.  Could  he  not,  without  additional  trouble  or  ex- 
pense, interview  the  reporters,  get  ideas  from  them,  and  form  a  fairl; 
accurate  opinion  as  to  the  yields  and  the  condition  of  the  crops  i 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  made  it  mandatory  on  him  to  visit  these  crop 
reporters  and  get  their  views,  I  am  afraid  you  would  embarrass  him 
in  his  regular  work.  If  that  was  made  a  regular  part  of  his  duties, 
I  am  afraid  that  it  might  greatly  embarraBE  himj  and  I  am  sure  we 
can  get  practically  as  good  results  without  making  it  more  or  less 
obligate^. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  opinion,  cooperation  is  worth  a  lot;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  two  bureaus  should  cooperate. 
Mr.  Smith,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  much  cooperation 
you  have  arranged  for. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  cooperating  now  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  which, 
as  I  have  ^id,  I  think  is  one  of  the  best  organized  States  in  Uie 
Union  for  crop-reporting  work,  in  which  that  work  is  being  very 
effectively  earned  on  through  cooperation  between  the  county  agents, 
the  farmers  themselves,  and  the  State  crop  reporters. 
The  Chairman.  Has  that  worked  out  satisfactorily? 
Mr.  Smith.  Very  satisfactorily.  I  think  Mr.  Estabrook  thinks 
very  highly  of  that  plan,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  can  not  be 
adopted  in  practically  all  the  States.  It  is  being  tried  out  now  in 
that  particular  State,  and  we  may  have  a  fund  of  information  to 
present  to  the  other  States  to  show  how  it  has  been  worked  out  and 
to  encourage  other  States  to  take  it  up,  if  it  works  out  finally  as  satis- 
factorily as  it  now  seems  to  be  doing  in  Idaho. 

The  Chairman.  Your  bureau  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates! 
Mr.  SMiTir.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  feel  you  can  be  of  great  service  to  themt 
Mr.  Smith,  Yes ;  we  do. 

The  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  that  you 
can  be. 

Mr.  McLauohlin  of  Michi^n.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  is 
estimating  for  a  tremendous  increase ;  an  increase  of  $550,000  more 
than  they  had  last  year.  If  that  work  can  be  done  by  somebody 
already  m  the  employ  of  the  Government,  it  might  save  a  lot  of 
money, 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  more  questions  about  this  chart 
which  is  before  us.  On  the  right  hand,  under  "  specialists,"  you  have 
"  100  "  in  each  column.    What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  SiirrH.  That  is  just  a  rough  est  > 

develop  an  extension  system,  of  what  we  ■* 
a  part  of  that  system,  these  figures  indica 
take.  Your  gues.s  is  perhaps  as  good  as  m 
Take  the  veterinary  work  here  [indica 
tension  veterinarian  dealt  with  as  manj 
kept  them  posted  on  animal  diseases  anc 
how  to  extend  that  work  to  the  farmers, 
not  be  about  the  reasonable  number  of  s 
each  30  counties,  say,  in  veterinary  scienci 
dairying,  with  its  various  branches?    Th 
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of  possibly  how  many  it  would  take,  eventually,  if  the  extension 
system  was  completed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Evidently  some  think  that  the 
county  agents  need  instruction  in  this  veterinary  science,  as  you 
have*  termed  it  there,  because,  when  it  was  suggested  by  anotner 
bureau  that  they  must  have  men  from  their  bureau  go  out  to  see 
about  hog  cholera  and  tuberculosis,  it  was  asked  if  the  county  agent 
could  not  do  any  part  of  that  work,  and  they  said  "  No;  the  county 
agents  do  not  know  enough  to  do  it." 

Then  this  chart  is  not  a  statement  at  all  of  what  you  are  doing 
now? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  This  is  only  a  suggestion  for  the 
future  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  understood  there  was  some  question  as  to  what 
extent  specialists  ought  to  be  employed,  and  I  was  just  trying  to  get 
this  more  for  my  own  information  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  this  plan  should  be  carried  out 
as  outlined,  it  would  take  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  mean  1,500  specialists. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Where  would  you  get  the  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  States  would  provide  that,  probably..  You  can 
see  that  a  college  which  has  a  strong  department  in  farm  manage- 
ment, for  example,  will  want  to  extend  that  work  in  the  State  and 
will  desire  an  extension  specialist  for  that.  How  many  counties 
can  he  handle  ?  Not  more  than  30,  probably.  If  one  man  deals  with 
the  county  agents  and  farm-management  problems  in  30  counties, 
he  is  doing  a  pretty  good  job. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  that 
a  part  of  your  time  might  be  well  spent  in  suggesting  to  the  States 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  not  going  to  do  this,  and  that  if  it 
is  going  to  be  done  they  must  get  a  move  on  and  do  it  themselves? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  they  have  that  in  mind,  as  the  States  now  are 
putting  in  about  two  dollars  to  the  Federal  Government's  one.  The 
specialists  are  perhaps  in  larger  number  in  the  North  now,  because 
when  this  work  started  they  had  a  great  toanv  specialists  to  begin 
with  and  but  few  county  agents.  They  have  kept  those  specialists, 
and,  in  addition,  as  the  county-agent  work  has  been  developed,  par- 
ticularly during  the  war,  thej  found  that  they  needed  to  have  men 
trained  in  the  particular  subjects  to  keep  those  county  agents  up  on 
all  lines. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  this  chart  was  put  before 
us  I  thought  it  would  show  the  number  of  men  now  employed  and 
the  lines  of  work  in  which  they  were  employed. 

Mr.  Smfth.  I  did  not  have  time,  after  I  thought  of  the  matter,  to 
make  such  a  chart,  but  such  a  chart  could  be  made,  showing  the  men 
we  have  and  the  different  lines  they  are  engaged  in. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michi^n.  If  it  seems  necessary  to  reduce 
this  appropriation,  I  presume  it  might  be  reduced  by  not  employing 
these  special  agents,  but  leave  the  work  largely  to  the  county  agents, 
to  get  along  the  best  they  can  during  the  time  of  short  money! 

Mr.  SMrTH.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  colleges  would  do.  I 
think  they  would  want  to  be  sure  that  those  a^nts  were  competent 
and  well  supported  in  certain  lines,  and  they  might  find  it  necessary 
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to  reduce  both  their  specialists  and  their  agents  so  that  they  would 
handle  those  lines  that  were  most  vital  to  that  State. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Each  State  has  signified  its  desire 
to  give  money  under  the  Lever  law  and  so  far  has  supplied  its  part 
of  flie  funds  t 

Mr.  Smfth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  any  of 
the  States  will  refuse  hereafter  to  contribute  money  enough  so  that 
they  can  come  under  the  L€\yer  Act  simply  because  you  or  the  de- 
partment will  not  spend  money  for  these  specialists,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  'Smith.  I  did  not  quite  get  the  significance  of  your  question. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Each  State  is  now  contributing 
the  full  amount  of  money  under  the  Lever  Act? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  not  think  they  are  going 
to  continue  to  do  that  even  if  you  do  not  appropriate  money  for 
sending  out  all  these  specialists? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  States  Relations  Service  is  not  sending  out  any 
of  these*subject  matter  specialists. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  are  sending  out  s(Hne? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  whole  is. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan,  This  is  a  larger  plan  that  you 
have  in  mind  if  you  had  the  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  contemplates  what  the  States  and  departments 
cooperating  should  have  when  we  get  3,000  county  agents. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
States  spending  that  $6,000,000,  but  my  idea  was  that  that  would 
be  the  total  cost  te  which  you  would  contribute  about  one-half. 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  It  was  not  contemplated  that  the  department 
would  contribute  so  largely. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  this  is  simply  a  suggestion 
•as  te  what  the  Stetes  ought  te  do  and  may  do. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  showing  you  the  number  of  specialists  that  may 
be  needed  if  you  have  a  complete  and  efficient  extension  system. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  specialiste  instruct 
and  educate  each  agent  alon^  that  line,  or  would  you  suggest  that 
they  come  together  at  some  point  for  instruction? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  be  aone  both  ways. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  send  out  a  specialist  to  teach  one  county 
agent  at  a  time  you  would  not  get  very  far. 

STATEMENT  OF  BB.  A.  C.  TBTTE,  BIBECTOK  OF  THE  STATES  BELA- 
TIONS  SEBVICE,  BEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICTTLTUBE— Continued. 

Dr.  True.  In  this  connection  there  is  another  suggestion  that  the 
committee  ought  to  keep  in  mind  in  thinking  of  these  specialists. 
It  is  not  simply  the  county  agents  that  need  these  specialists,  but 
the  farmers.  There  is  an  increasing  demand,  as  I  understand  it, 
from  the  farmers,  through  their  farm  bureaus  and  otherwise,  to 
have  the  service  of  these  specialists.  They  want  to  see  the  people 
from  the  college  and  these  specialists  not  only  go  out  and  instruct 
the  county  agents,  but  they  actually  engage  in  the  work  in  the 
field,  holding  meetings  and  extension  schools;  and  to  cut  th^m  off 
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to  any  considerable  extent  would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
farming  people. 

Mr.  fijJFLiN.  If  you  cut  them  off,  as  has  been  suggested,  Doctor, 
do  you  think  it  would  help  or  hurt  the  work? 

Dr.  True.  It  would  hurt  the  work  seriously. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  want  to  say  to  Dr.  True  that  I 
do  not  question  the  d^irabrlity  of  this  work,  even  the  extension  that 
is  outlined  on  this  chart.  I  was  just  suggesting  that  it  may  be 
that  we  can  not  go  into  it  for  want  of  money.  It  may  be  very 
desirable,  the  farmers  may  want  it,  but  we  have  got  a  Treasury  to 
look  after. 

Dr.  True.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  difficult  situation,  but  I  think,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  the  general  interests 
of  the  country,  the  general  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  de- 
mand that  this  extension  work  as  projected  now  should  not  only  be 
kept  up  but  should  be  increased  in  a  reasonable  way  in  order  to  take 
in  more  of  the  country. 

Mr.  AndeI^son.  Doctor,  you  are  two  years  ahead  of  the  contem- 
plated maturity  of  the  Lever  Act  now. 

Dr.  True.  But  we  are  several  years  back  as  far  as  the  value  of  the 
dollar  is  concerned. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  original  idea  was  that  these  special  appropriations  might  be 
cut  off?  lou  remember  the  idea  was  that  as  the  Lever  Act  grew 
the  special  appropriations  would  be  reduced.  You  have  not  forgot- 
ten that,  of  course? 

Dr.  True.  I  have  not  forgotten  that,  but  my  view  is  that  the  whole 
condition  of  things  has  changed  within  the  five  years  since  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  was  passed.  The  value  of  the  dollar  has  materially  de- 
creased meanwhile,  while  the  interest  of  the  farming  people  in  the 
developing  of  this  system  of  popular  education  has  vastly  increased. 
The  results  from  this  system,  irom  the  money  point  of  view,  have  been 
very  large.  This  system  has  justified  itself  very  fully,  as  I  believe 
you  will  agree,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  unfortunate  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  movement  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  should  be 
stopped.  I  am  only  one  on  the  committee.  I  was  just  reminding 
you  that  when  the  Lever  Act  started  these  special  appropriations 
were  in  full  swing,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  could  be  done  away 
with  as  the  Lever  Act  increased. 

Dr.  True.  At  that  time  it  looked  like  a  great  deal  of  money  indeed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  a  lot  of  money  now. 

Dr.  True.  But  the  whole  thing  is  changed.  We  look  at  things  in 
a  much  larger  way  now  than  we  did  five  yeai's  ago,  in  every  line  of 
enterprise  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  keep 
down  to  earth.  Doctor,  on  some  of  these  things. 

The  Chair^ian.  What  is  the  next  item.  Doctor? 

Dr.  True.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  prepared  several  tables  showing 
the  way  in  which  these  funds  are  used.  Would  you  like  to  have 
those  put  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 
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Dr.  True.  I  will  simply  leave  them  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  They  might  as  well  be  inserted  at  the  begiiming 
of  your  remarks.  Are  the  tables  printed  in  any  pamphlet  or  bulletin 
form? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir ;  most  of  them  are  new  tables. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  had  better  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  MgLauohun  of  Michigan.  You  have  made  a  great  many  trans- 
fers to  the  statutory  roll.  I  suppose  if  those  were  not  approved  they 
would  be  turned  back  to  the  lump  sum,  and  if  the  lump  sum  is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  them  they  would  be  discharged? 

Dr.  True.  I  do  not  understand  that  we  have  any  authority  to  put 
those  back  on  the  lump  sum. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Tney  would  have  to  go  back,  would 
they  not? 

Dr.  True.  Not  if  the  suggestion  of  putting  them  on  the  statutory 
roll  is  approved. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  on  there  now,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  those  transfers  are  not  ap- 
proved, these  employees  will  remain  on  the  lump  fund,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  Harrison,  lesj  unless  the  committee  indicates  that  they 
should  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  No ;  Congress  would  say  how  much 
money  would  be  available  on  the  lump  fund,  and  then  you  would 
have  to  cut. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  Congress  does  not  make  the  transfers  proposed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  employees  on  the  lump  fund  ii  their 
services  are  required  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Suppose  the  lump  sum  was  re- 
duced ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  the  lump  fund  is  reduced,  we  will,  of  course 
have  to  make  such  adjustments  in  the  work  and  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  services  of  any  of  the 
employees  can  be  or  must  be  dispensed  with,  their  appointments  may 
be  terminated ;  or,  if  they  are  needed  in  another  bureau,  they  may 
be  transferred  to  that  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  is  involved  in  the  transfers  to 
the  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  are  given  in  the  first 
day's  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  For  1920  you  have  $6,575,390;  you  estimate 
$5,431,290.  So  you  have  taken  off  of  the  statutory  roll  over  $1,000,- 
000 — $1,144,100.    You  have  dropped  that  from  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  are  378  transfers  with  salaries  aggregating 
$450,780.  There  are  80  new  places  in  the  estimates,  involving  a  total 
of  $113,390.  There  are  36  places  dropped,  calling  for  a  reduction 
of  $27,660.  There  is  an  apparent  increase,  therefore,  on  the  statu- 
tory roll  of  $536,960. 

The  Chairman.  The  tables  on  page  290  of  the  Book  of  Estimates, 
total  salaries.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  current  year  show 
$6,575,390. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  difference  is  explained,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the 
fact  that  we  suggested  in  the  estimates  that  1,402  places  occupied  by 
forest  supervisors  and  forest  guards,  whose  salaries  amount  to 
$1,673,540,  be  transferred  to  the  lump-fund  roll. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  the  total  number  of  men  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes.  On  the  31st  of  October  there  were  21,364  em- 
ployees; now  there  are  something  like  20,900.  There  has  been  a 
constant  reduction  during  the  past  several  months. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harrison. 

STATEMENT  OF  BB.  C.  F.  LANOWOBTHT,  CHIEF  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
HOME  ECONOMICS,  BEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICTTLTTTBE. 

Dr.  True.  I  would  like  to  depart  from  the  regular  order  of  the 
items  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  and  take  up  the  Omce  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics next,  if  that  is  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Dr.  True.  That  is  item  42,  on  page  224 : 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Investigate  the  relative  utlUty  and 
economy  of  agricultural  products  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  uses  In  the  home. 

The  Chairman.  An  actual  increase  of  $30,000. 

Dr.  True.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $30,000.  That  is  the 
same  amount  which  we  asked  for  last  year,  Dr.  Lanffworthy,  who  is 
the  chief  of  that  office,  is  here  and,  if  a^eeable  to  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  have  him  speak  of  some  of  the  details  of  his  work. 

The  Chairman.  We  snail  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

We  inspected  your  work  last  year,  I  believe. 

Dr.  La  NO  WORTHY.  Yes,  sir.    We  were  very  glad  that  you  did  so. 

Thinking  that  you  micht  like  to  see  samples  which  illustrate  the 
character  of  our  work,  I  have  brought  some.  We  have  tried  to  intro- 
duce economies  in  the  preparation  of  food,  economies  that  could  be 
practiced  in  the  household  without  lowering  the  quality  of  foods,  but 
would  help  the  housekeeper  to  keep  up  her  standards  without  increas- 
ing expenses,  and  so  help  her  in  her  effort  to  cope  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  and  we  have  found  a  number  of  things  which  we  be- 
lieve will  help  her. 

One  of  them  is  illustrated  by  this  sample,  which  shows  that  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  make  good  pie  crust  with  considerably  less  fat 
than  the  housekeeper  ordinarily  uses.  It  is  also  possible,  as  this 
sample  shows,  to  make  doughnuts  and  other  things  tried  in  deep  fat 
in  a  way  which  prevents  absorption  of  an  undue  amount  of  fat.  These 
apple  turnovers  are  made  with  a  crust  containing  3  tablespoonfuls  of 
fat  to  a  cup  of  flour,  which  is  half  the  amount  that  the  usual  recipe 
calls  for.  To  learn  how  to  use  such  smaller  amounts  of  fat  success- 
fully depends  upon  tests  which  show  us  the  proper  manipulation  of 
the  ingredients,  that  is,  the  way  they  are  put  together,  and  how  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  dough  should  be  variecf— for  example,  less 
water  than  the  housekeeper  is  in  the  habit  of  using  must  be  used  to 
give  the  desired  result. 

Lessening  the  absorption  in  frying  in  deep  fat,  we  have  found  in 
a  series  of  studies,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  shortening  that  is 
used  in  the  recipe  and  the  character  of  the  gluten  of  the  wheat  flour 
used.  We  have  found  that  by  using  hard  nour  or  diluting  the  flour 
with,  some  mashed  potatoes  and  diminishing  the  shortening  the 
amount  of  fat  absorbed  is  lessened  materially.  The  ordinary  dough- 
nut may  take  up  fat  equaling  50  per  cent  of  its  weight  before  frying. 
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That  means  a  product  which  is  ioo  rich^  though  it  is  a  common  type 
of  doughnut.  By  modifying  the  recipe  m  the  way  recommended  one 
gets  what  I  think  you  will  agree  is  a  good  product  In  this  perfectly 
rational  way  a  very  considerable  saving  in  household  cookery  can 
be  made. 

Those  samples  illustrate  the  kind  of  work  we  are  carrying  on  and 
show  how  our  research  studies  can  help  the  housekeeper  to  solve 
practical  problems.  Such  apparently  simple  conclusions  are  based  on 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  laboratory  work. 

Our  work  is  distinctly  research  work.  We  are  trying  to  accumu- 
late material  for  the  extension  agents  which  will  prove  of  use  in 
their  home-economics  teaching.  While  the  whole  Departmrait  of 
Agriculture  contributes  material  relating  to  crop  production  and 
animal  production  and  other  phases  of  farming,  the  Office  of  Home 
Economics,  which  you  have  authorized  to  study  the  household  prob- 
lems, is  the  only  branch  of  the  Government  service  which  deals  spe- 
cifically with  these  home  problems. 

Logically,  as  I  see  it,  our  work  is  justified  for  two  reasons:  The 
department  devotes  a  vast  amount  of  money  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction; that  is,  to  the  production  of  farm  crops,  both  animal  and 
vegetable.  It  is  now  devoting,  through  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  in 
other  ways,  large  sums  to  the  distribution  of  agricultural  products, 
which^  usinff  the  term  broadly,  includes  both  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution. Now,  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  repre- 
sent three  phases  of  any  such  problems.  The  sum  devoted  definitely 
to  the  ultimate  consumption  of  agricultural  products,  namely,  that 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  Home  Economics  (for  in  the  last  analysis 
the  consumption  of  agricultural  products  is  by  the  individual  and 
by  the  home),  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  other  two.  The  only  reason 
we  produce  food  is  that  mankind  may  eat  it. 

Another  reason  why  we  should  help  the  housekeeper  by  such  work 
(carried  to  her  by  the  extension  agent  and  by  the  department's  publi- 
cations) is  that  in  her  hands  rests  the  expenditure  of  75  per  cent  to 
95  per  cent  of  the  total  money  spent  in  the  United  States.  That  is  a 
fact,  it  seems  to  me,  on  which  expenditure  for  home-economics  work 
is  justified.  That  the  department's  work  is  actually  of  use  to  home- 
ecenomics  workers,  extension  teachers,  and  housekeepers  is  shown 
by  the  way  housekeepeis  turn  to  us  for  just  such  practical  information 
as  we  are  able  to  give  them  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  individual 
problems  by  carefully  conducted  experiments.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  as  we  should.  The  opportunity  for  usefulness  is 
very  much  larger  than  our  resources. 

It  seemed  not  without  interest  to  bring  a  printed  copy  of  a  sum- 
mary of  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Home  Economics  for  tne  year  1919, 
presented  at  a  home-economics  meeting  last  June.  A  list  of  papers 
reporting  work  of  the  current  year  is  also  here.  It  includes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Absorption  of  Fat  by  a  Dough  or  Batter  when  Fried  In  Deep  Fat. 

Use  of  Homemade  Sweet  Potato  Sirup  in  the  Household. 

The  Use  of  Sweet  Potato  Flour  in  Cookery. 

Experiments  in  Methods  of  Cooking  Dried  Fruits. 

Experimental  Studies  of  Jellies  and  Jelly  Making. 

Ck)mparison  of  Hog,  Lamb,  Calf,  and  Beef  Liver,  and  Their  Cooking  Qualities. 

Miso,  a  Soy-bean  Food  Product. 

The  Use  of  Gas  in  Cooking,  with  Suggestions  for  Economical  Methods. 
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Progress  Report  on  the  Keeping  Quality  and  Condition  of  Vegetables  Canned 
in  Different  Ways. 

Digestibility  and  Tolerance  of  Some  Wheat  Flours. 

Digestibility  of  Certain  Vegetable  Fats— Cohune,  PaUn-kemel,  Hemp-seed, 
Poppy-seed,  and  Capuassu. 

Digestibility  of  Raw  Cornstarch. 

Digestibility  of  Horse,  Kid,  Rabbit,  and  Seal  Meat. 

Effect  of  Milling  on  the  Digestibility  of  Graham  Flour. 

A  Course  in  Home  Dietetics — in  cooperation  with  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Study  of  Farm  Homes  In  St.  Joseph  County,  Mich. — In  cooperation  with  the 
Ortlce  of  Extension  Work  in  the  North  and  West 

Energy  Value  and  Gaseous  Exchange  of  Some  Fruits — Bananas,  Pineapples, 
and  Apples. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  work  these  papers  represent,  it  may 
be  said,  for  instance,  that  the  depaiiment  had  been  asked  why  lamb 
liver  was  not  more  often  used.  Lamb  liver  is  certainly  edible,  but 
it  is  not  so  palatable  as  the  other  kinds  of  livers  used,  as  a  careful 
comparison  showed. 

Th/e  Bureau  of  Chemistrv  is  particularly  interested  in  a  soy-bean 
product  called  miso,  something  much  used  in  the  Orient,  and  stud- 
ies of  its  possible  use  in  American  cookery  were  needed.  The  re- 
sults were  favorable. 

The  study  of  the  use  of  gas  in  cooking  gave  interesting  results. 
We  foimd,  for  instance,  that  a  simple  modification  of  many  gas 
stoves  or  ^as  plates  would  save  a  great  deal  of  gas.  The  flames  were 
not  the  right  distance  from  the*  bottom  of  the  saucepan  or  kettle 
in  which  one  cooks.  Manufacturers,  I  feel  sure,  when  tnis  is  pointed 
out  to  them,  will  be  very  glad  to  see  that  such  adjustments  are  made. 

The  question  of  soft  pork  came  up  this  morning.  The  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  requested  information  on  the  cooking  quality  of 
such  pork  in  comparison  with  other  pork.  We  found  tnat  the  soft 
pork  (bacon)  often,  but  not  always,  gave  up  more  fat,  or  will  try 
out  more  when  fried,  than  the  other  pork  that  is  not  called  soft  porK. 
We  found  that  in  some  cases,  but  not  uniformlv,  the  flavor  was  in- 
ferior.  We  believe  that  an  extension  of  those  cooking  tests  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  possible  uses  of  soft  pork  in  the  home  by 
improving  methods  of  using  it  and  help  to  better  the  market  for 
it.    The  work  is  not  completed,  but  it  is  very  encouraging. 

The  report  on  the  keeping  quality  of  vegetables  canned  in  different 
ways  ^ows  that  progress  has  been  made.  This  kind  of  work,  which 
includes  a  study  of  the  causes  of  spoilage  in  home  canning  by  differ- 
ent methods,  makes  clear  the  importance  of  more  investigation  in 
order  that  we  mav  avoid  botulinus  poisoning.  That  is  a  problem 
which  calls  for  all  the  attention  that  can  be  given  it.  Commercial 
canners  are  studying  it  from  their  standpoint.  It  must  be  studied 
for  home  canning. 

As  one  of  the  reports  mentioned  shows,  the  digestibility  of  wheat 
flours  has  been  further  studied.  This  is  the  old  question  of  whole- 
wheat, Graham,  and  wheat  flour,  and  we  have  new  evidence  which 
I  think  is  of  importance  regarding  the  use  which  can  be  made  of 
all  of  them. 

Then  we  have  studied  the  digestibility  of  certain  vegetable  fats, 
including  among  others  cohune,  palm-kernel,  hempseed,  and  poppy- 
seed  oils,  which  are  not  used  any  more  at  the  present  time  than  cot- 
tonseed oil  was  used  20  years  ago,  but  which,  I  think,  we  may  use 
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in  the  future,  for  a  more  abundant  fat  supply  is  surely  needed,  and 
these  fats  have  many  possibilities. 

The  report  on  the  digestibility  of  raw  cornstarch  is  very  inter- 
esting, for  it  will  change  the  usual  textbook  statement  that  raw 
starch  is  not  digested  by  human  beings.  Raw  cornstarch  was  found 
to  be  completely  digested,  and  so  was  wheat  starch.  Potato  starch 
was  found  to  be  less  so.  How  other  starches  will  turn  out  we  do 
not  yet  know. 

As  regards  the  studies  of  the  digestibility  of  meats,  there  was  a 
special  reason  for  including  each  kind  tested.  Horse  meat  was  of 
interest  because  of  the  discussion  about  its  use  during  the  war  pe- 
riod. Seal  hams  are  used  in  the  Pribilof  or  "Seal"  Island  tor 
food  and  are  considered  good.  A  request  was  made  tq  study  their 
digestibility  and  food  value,  to  see  whether  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  adding  them  to  the  meat  supply  of  the  United  States.  We 
found  the  meat  well  digested.    The  flavor  was  distinctive. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  do  you  study  the  digesti- 
bility of  any  food? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  We  have  a  selected  number  of  young  men  who 
serve  as  subjects.  They  are  given  a  diet  for  a  period  of  three  days, 
or  nine  meals,  in  which  the  food  studied  predominates.  To  the  first 
meal  of  the  experimental  period  and  the  first  meal  after  it  animal 
charcoal  is  adoed,  which  colors  the  feces  black.  The  separation  of 
the  feces  pertaining  to  the  experiment  is  then  an  easv  matter.  Food 
and  feces  are  analyzed.  The  undigested  residue  of  each  food  con- 
stituent subtracted  from  the  total  eaten  shows  the  amount  retained 
in  the  body,  i.  e.,  digested.  The  value  for  the  food  specially  studied 
is  then  calculatea,  using  factors  determined  in  our  laboratories.  The 
technique  of  such  experiments  has  been  greatly  improved  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  this  way  we  can  find  what  man  obtains 
from  different  foods.  It  is  like  determining  the  amount  of  coal  one 
finds  in  the  ashes  from  a  furnace  as  compared  with  what  one  puts  on 
^he  fire  to  show  how  well  the  coal  is  burned. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  that  determine  the  time  it 
takes  to  digest  food? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  Such  tests  show  the  thoroughness  of  the  diges- 
tion. The  time  of  digestion  is  studied  by  other  methods:  We  can 
make  such  studies  but  are  not  doing  so.  A  common  method  of  ob- 
taining such  data  is  by  means  of  studies  with  samples  of  food 
digested  in  test  tubes  with  ferments  like  those  found  in  the  body.  By 
time  of  digestion  one  usually  means  the  time  the  food  remains  in  the 
stomach.  Digestion  continues  in  the  intestine.  Generally  speaking 
a  man  who  is  in  normal  health  and  regular  habits  excretes  every  24 
hours  the  residue  from  his  previous  days'  food.  There  are  many  ex- 
ceptions, but  this  seems  a  general  rule."  Habit,  exercise,  and  proper 
food  are  factors  in  insuring  this  regularity. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  horse  meat? 

Dr.  Laxgworthy.  We  found  that  horse  meat  was  well  assimilated. 
Quality,  I  suppose,  depends  much  on  the  age  of  the  horse.  Young 
animals  are  not  likely  to  be  slaughtered  for  food.  The  older  animals 
are  likely  to  be  rather  tough. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  true  of  the  ox  meat  also? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  Yes.  We  found  that  horse  meat  was  as  thor- 
oughly digested  as  other  meat. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  determine  the  digestibilitj'  of 
some  of  these  foods  by  experimenting  with  the  foods? 

Dr.  Laxgworthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Those  foods  are  to  be  used  by  ani- 
mals? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  These  foods  are  studied  to  obtain  data  regarding 
their  use  by  man.  We  work  with  those  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  of  some  special  interest.  For  instance,  we  studied  rab- 
bits because  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  department  is  interested  in 
rabbit  growing  as  a  home  industry  and  wanted  to  know  whether 
rabbit  meat  was  digested  as  well  as  other  meat.  We  found  it  was. 
We  also  studied  ways  of  cooking  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  gathered  that  some  of  these  foods 
were  to  be  fed  to  animals,  and  the  digestibility  of  them  was  to  be 
determined  by  your  experiments. 

Dr.  Laxgworthy.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  was  mistaken,  then. 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  I  may  have  made  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  consider  horse  meat  wholesome? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  I  think  it  must  be  wholesome  and  that  it  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  so.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  know 
now  it  came  about  that  the  people  of  western  Europe  did  not  eat 
horses.  Horses  were  formerly  used  for  food  there,  but  in  the  eighth 
century,  when  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  horses  for 
the  papal  cavalry,  a  papal  edict  forbade  the  use  of  horseflesh  in  food. 
As  a  result  the  use  of  horse  meat  went  completely  out  and  was  for- 
gotten, and  it  was  not  until  the  Franco-JPrussian  War,  in  1870, 
it  came  into  use  a^ain.  This  fact  is  very  interesting  to  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  history  of  food. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  many  years  ago  ? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  It  was  in  the  eighth  century,  when  Pope  Greg- 
ory III  issued  this  edict. 

The  Chair^ian.  Is  it  as  palatable  as  the  others? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  palatable  as  beef  and  its 
texture  seems  coarser,  but  most  of  us,  if  it  was  a  good  cut,  would, 
I  suppose,  eat  it  without  thinking  much  about  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Whale  meat  is  palatable  ? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  It  is  said  to  be  good.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  try  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  said  to  resemble  beef  very 
much.  The  lean  meat  is  red  and  the  fat  meat  is  white,  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  beef  and  whale  meat. 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  I  had  hoped  we  could,  as  it  was  much  di?<*-ussed 
during  the  war.  It  was  studied  in  Canada,  I  believe,  under  G  Dvem- 
ment  auspices. 

What  has  been  said  gives  an  idea  of  some  of  the  problems  which 
have  been  studied,  many  of  them  at  the  request  of  other  bureaus  of 
the  department.  It  shows  the  kinds  of  experimenting  that  we  are 
doing  with  foods  in  the  digestion  laboratory  or  in  the  experimental 
kitchen. 

We  have  also  been  studying  different  kinds  of  household  labor  to 
find  out  how  much  time  women  devote  to  the  different  kinds  of  house* 
hold  tasks  and  the  draft  on  human  strength  by  each  kind  of  task. 
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We  have  used  the  respiration  calorimeter  for  such  experiments. 
Different  kinds  of  household  work  were  carried  on  in  the  respiration 
chamber^  and  the  energy  expenditure  measured  in  terms  of  heat — 
that  is,  m  calories,  a  calorie  being  equal  to  1.5-foot  tons — ^that  is, 
work  sufficient  to  raise  1  ton  1.5  feet.  We  have  found,  for  instance, 
that  a  woman  who  is  sewing  uses  about  7  calories  of  energy  per  hour 
per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  body  weight  as  compared  with  49  calories 
when  she  does  wasning  or  ironing  or  sweeps  floors.  In  other  words, 
regarded  as  muscular  work,  it  is  seven  times  as  hard  work  to  do  that 
kind  of  work  as  it  is  to  sew.  Obviously,  to  save  strength  one  should 
first  strive  to  find  good,  easy  methods  and  effective  labor-saving 
devices  for  such  hard  work  as  washing,  ironing,  and  scrubbing, 
rather  than  for  a  light  task,  in  order  to  make  housework  easier. 

We  have  also  found  that  we  can  lessen  the  labor  required  for 
household  tasks,  as,  for  instance,  by  adjusting  equipment  to  height 
This  table  would  be  too  low  if  I  were  to  wash  dishes  on  it,  because  I 
would  have  to  stoop.  If  I  could  have  a  table  of  such  height  that 
when  my  arms  are  dropped  to  my  sides  and  the  elbows  bent  to  a 
right  angle,  the  forearm  woiild  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  table;  it 
would  "  It "  me ;  for  then  I  would  not  have  to  bend  the  upper  part 
of  my  body  up  and  down — that  is,  move  weight  needlessly — and  I 
would  expend  less  energy.  That  may  seem  far-fetched,  but  it  is  not^ 
because  it  is  going  to  mean  better  equipment  for  the  future ;  indeed, 
manufacturers  are  now  intere^ed  to  make  kitchen  equipment  with 
adjustable  legs,  so  that  a  tall  woman  will  not  have  to  work  with 
equipment  suited  for  a  woman  5  feet  4,  or  a  short  woman  work  at  a 
table  too  high  for  her.  So  simple  a  thing  as  changing  the  height  of 
the  kitchen  sink  would  save  many  a  woman  much  needless  work. 

The  clothing  and  textile  work  is  of  interest,  too.  The  cotton, 
wool,  and  other  fibers  which  apiculture  produces  are  all  used  very 
largely  in  the  home  for  clothing  and  household  purposes.  Their 
right  use  (a  matter  largely  in  the  woman's  hands)  is  a  ^reat  feature 
of  consumption,  as  compared  with  agricultural  production  and  dis- 
tribution. As  we  use  the  terms  "  clothing  and  textiles,"  we  do  not 
mean  fashions  at  all ;  we  mean  the  study  of  wearing  quality,  ways  of 
cleaning  and  caring  for  clothing  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
service,  and  such  things.  For  lack  of  funds,  we  have  been  able  to 
do  little  experimental  work,  though  we  have  collected  and  inter- 
preted some  useful  information  which  the  department  is  publishing 
as  opportunity  offers.  What  it  is  possible  to  do  was  shown  when 
by  the  large  amount  of  valuable  information  brought  together 
last  summer  we  were  able  to  brin^  to  Washington  for  three  weeks 
a  woman,  now  at  the  home  economics  department  of  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College  who  is  better  fitted  than  anybody  we  have  heard  of, 
to  study  by  experimental  methods  such  questions  as  they  are  related 
to  home  problems.  Funds  for  such  a  specialist  are  greatly  needed. 
If  we  could  get  such  a  woman  as  I  have  mentioned,  she  would  do 
splendid  worK  on  such  problems.  These  are  not  unimportant  mat- 
ters. I  happen  to  know  that  manufacturers  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  having  the  wearing  qualities  of  cloth  of  different  sorts 
determined,  in  order  that  they  may  make  cloth  that  will  give  good 
wear  for  a  given  purpose. 

For  years  we  have  been  wanting  to  study  those  problems  so  that 
we  could  tell  the  housekeeper  if  she  bought  such  and  such  a  kind  of 
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material  for  pillow  cases  or  for  table  linen  or  for  her  children's  cloth- 
ing that  she  might  expect  that,  given  proper  care,  it  would  give  service 
for  so  many  months  or  years.  As  it  is,  she  is  not  able  to  make  such 
estimates  for  she  must  judge  largely  by  appearance,  and  appearance 
is  not  a  dependable  indication  of  quality.  Good  appearance  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  goods  has  been  heavily  sized  with  starch 
and  may  not  last  after  the  material  has  been  washed,  or  she  may  buy 
a  piece  of  silk  which  looks  all  right,  but  wjiich  may  soon  drop  to 
pieces,  because  it  was  too  heavily  weighted  with  tin  or  iron  salts, 
which  give  "  body  "  much  as  starch  does.  In  a  case  I  know  of,  the 
s-ilk  lining  in  an  overcoat  wore  out  after  about  two  months.  Pure 
silk  will  burn  up  and  have  no  ash,  or  only  a  trace.  A  sample  of  this 
lining  was  burned  and  the  ash  left  behind  amounted  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  the  silk  burned.  The  silk  had  been  very  heavily 
weighted  with  an  iron  compound.  The  dealer  when  informed  toot 
up  the  matter  with  the  jobber  and  it  was  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
Information  of  this  character  (and  much  can  be  accumulated  by 
laboratory  research)  should  be  provided  for  the  housekeeper  to 
enable  her  to  judge  the  probable  value  of  what  she  buys. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  the  housekeeper  or  if  a  woman 
were  going  to  buy  silk,  and  two  pieces  were  shown,  one  that  was 
weighted  and  one  that  was  not,  can  you  teach  her  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  make  a 
test  which  will  show  weighting  and  roughly,  at  least,  the  amount  of 
weighting.  As  silk  burns  it  seems  to  melt  and  has  an  odor  like 
burning  wool.  Pure  silk  will  bum  up  so  that  you  have  practically 
nothing  left  If  it  is  weighted,  more  or  less  ash  will  be  left  behind. 
If  it  is  heavily  weighted,  the  ash  often  retains  the  form  of  the  silk 
before  it  was  burned,  so  that  one  can  see  the  weave.  To  cite  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  the  value  of  such  a  test,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
men  in  the  States  Relations  Service  showed  us  a  sample  of  silk  and 
asked  about  its  quality.  We  told  her  that  it  was  probably  weighted, 
as  the  price  was  low  for  pure  silk.  This  proved  to  be  the  case  when 
a  test  was  made  and  she  had  data  which  would  enable  her  to  decide 
whether  to  buy  the  silk  which  looked  well  but  would  not  wear  very 
long  or  to  pay  more  for  a  better  quality  which  would  give  longer 
service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  there  no  way  of  distinguishing 
except  by  burning? 

Dr.  IJanowortiiy.  There  are  others,  but  they  are  not  so  simple. 
It  is  a  simple  test.  Anyone  can  make  it ;  if  pure,  the  silk  bums  up ;  if 
not,  it  leaves  a  noticeable  ash.  A  little  weighting  does  no  harm  and 
may  even  improve  the  texture  of  the  goods;  but  if  there  is  a  great 
deal  the  fibers  break  and  the  material  goes  to  pieces.  I  believe  about 
one-fifth  of  the  total  weight  of  the  matorial  is  considered  a  safe 
amount.  If  the  sample  does  not  shrivel  at  all  when  burned,  I  should 
not  buy  the  material. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  it  an  easy  test  to  apply  ?  Is  not 
silk  usually  bought  in  the  store  without  an  opportunity  for  applying 
the  test  you  suggest  t 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Usually  a  sample  will  be  given  on  request,  and 
this  can  be  tested  at  home.    If  a  guarantee  could  not  be  obtained  for 
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a  i-eady-to-wear  |2:arment,  I  would  ask  for  a  tiny  scrap  from  the  inside 
of  a  seam,  for  instance,  and  test  it  for  quality. 

Such  matters  as  these  are  perfectly  practical.  In  a  series  of  Thrift 
Leaflets  published  by  the  DeparUnent  of  Agriculture,  cooperating 
with  the  Treasury  I^epartment,  many  suggestions  are  made  which 
will  enable  a  housekeeper  to  choose  clothing  and  household  equipment 
wisely,  so  that  it  will  give  a  maximum  ot  good  service  and  so  make 
our  incomes  go  further. 

Mr.  Young.  The  burning  test  is  an  old  test  to  determine  whether  a 
piece  of  cloth  is  wool  or  cotton  ? 

Dr.  Laxgwortiiy.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  tell  wool  from  cotton  in  that 
way,  but  you  can  not  apply  the  test  to  mixed  goods.  However,  one 
can  dissolve  the  wool  in  mixed  goods  by  using  a  caustic  alkali— 4oda, 
for  instance — and  leave  the  cotton  behind. 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  when  you  go  into  a  gentle- 
man's furnishing  store  how  what  you  take  to  be  wool  is  80  per  cent 
cotton. 

Dr.  Langworthy.  I  think  the  manufacturers  want  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  I  do  not  think  that  goods  are  often  knowingly  sold  with 
fraudulent  intent.  However,  I  want  the  housekeeper  to  have  knowl- 
edge so  she  mav  know  what  she  wants  and  buy  intelligently,  ilanu- 
facturer  and  dealer  are  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  this,  I 
believe. 

You  will  recall,  I  am  sure,  the  work  with  the  respiration  calori- 
nieter.  It  is  proving  of  great  potential  value,  and  we  want  to  increase 
it  and  make  it  really  effective.  Before  the  war  we  were  working  on 
the  incubation  of  hens'  eggs.  With  tested  eggs  an  incubator  is  prob- 
ably not  over  55  per  cent  efficient  on  an  average,  while  the  hen  hatches 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs  that  you  give  her.  From  the  re- 
sults we  obtained  we  have  good  reason  to  think  that  we  are  on  the 
track  of  the  trouble  with  the  incubator,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
if  we  succeed  in  solving  the  problem  the  return  to  agriculture  would 
be  far  beyond  any  sum  that  we  have  spent  for  home-economics  work 
or  contemplate  spending. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  do  all  we  should  with  the  bee  problems, 
sucli  as  the  control  of  the  wintering  bees  so  that  it  may  be  done 
economically  and  with  a  minimum  loss  of  bees.  The  work  was  done 
at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  results  were 
used  but  more  data  are  needed. 

The  question  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  control  of  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  fruits  and  vegetables  in  storage  is  attracting  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  Our  respiration  calorimeter  studies  of  such  prob- 
lems give  very  promising  results  and  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  such  problems  and  a  demand  for  more  informa- 
tion. Apples,  potatoes,  celery,  pineapples,  bananas,  and  such  things 
are  still  living  things  when  they  go  into  storage  in  cars,  ships,  or 
storage  plants.  With  the  pineapple  and  the  banana  the  problem  L^ 
largely  to  keep  them  green  imtil  they  can  be  gotten  from  where  they 
grow  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used  and  then  to  ripen  them. 
Bananas  are,  as  everyone  knows,  received  ^een  and  ripened  by 
hanging  where  it  is  moderately  warm,  often,  m  the  trade,  in  banana 
cellars.  With  a  respiration  calorimeter  which  we  have  devised,  the 
nature  of  such  changes  is  studied  and  their  possible  control.  We 
«*^  confident  we  can  obtain  information  which  will  be  of  great  value 
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in  the  handling  and  marketing  of  such  products  and  benefit  both  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

Apparently  cold-storage  charges  for  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  based  on  estimates  rather  than  on  determinations  of  the  specific 
heat  and  the  heat  elimination  of  .products  in  storage.  The  Bureau 
of  Markets  asked  us  if  it  were  possible  to  study  the  matter  of  specific 
heat,  and  especially  with  regard  to  apples.  All  substances  retain  a 
certain  amount  of  heat,  called  the  specific  heat,  which  varies  with 
the  material.  The  specific  heat  of  water  is  taken  as  1  and  the  specific 
heat  of  every  other  substance  compared  with  it.  Information  about 
the  specific  heat  of  apples  was  wanted  in  order  to  determine  what  part 
of  the  cost  of  cold  storage  should  be  charged  to  the  withdrawal  of 
this  specific  heat  when  the  fruit  is  first  placed  in  cold  storage.  One 
must  also  realize  that  the  apple  is  a  living  thing.  The  ripening  and 
mellowing  changes  mean  that  some  of  its  substance  is  oxidized  and 
heat  is  produced.  Information  regarding  specific  heat  of  apples  and 
heat  due  to  ripening  changes  which  we  obtained  were  appreciated, 
but  the  chief  result  of  the  investigation  was  the  demonstration  of  the 
commercial  importance  of  this  kind  of  work.  The  specific  heat  of 
the  apples  was  found  to  be  0.9  and  the  heat  they  eliminated  was  O.O-l 
calories  per  hour  per  kilogram  of  fruit  at  room  temperature. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  that,  ^Fahrenheit  ? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  About  70  degrees. 

Mr.  McI-.au6hlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  you  have  worked  out  some 
of  these  things  respecting  cold-storage  products.  Do  you  know  of 
any  cold-storage  people,  either  the  owners  of  the  plant  or  those  who 
own  the  product,  that  have  taken  advantage  of  and  use  your  methods? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  This  calorimeter  work  represents  only  a  begin- 
ning, but  it  has  aroused  considerable  interest.  The  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets has  made  use  of  data,  I  understand,  and  tl|>t  the  trade  is  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  we  have  good  reason  to  believe. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  nothing  ready  to  give  to 
the  trade  ? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  We  have  only  a  little  to  make  public,  but  we  are 
getting  something.  The  interesting  thing  to  me  is  that  we  have 
proved  that  in  this  respiration  calorimeter  we  have  a  device  valuable 
far  beyond  our  expectations  for  studying  such  distinctly  agricultural 

Eroblems  of  commercial  importance.  They  are  of  interest  also  to  the 
ome,  because  they  have  to  do  with  the  possible  market  supply  of  food 
products.  If  the  times  were  such  that  we  did  not  have  to  think  of 
economy,  I  know  of  nothing  that  would  seem  to  me  more  promising 
as  a  profitable  line  of  work  than  extended  research  involving  consid- 
erable sums  for  this  calorimeter  work.  A  small  increase  has  been 
asked  for  the  calorimeter  work,  and  I  do  want  to  speak  of  its  value 
for  agricultural  research.  You  see,  when  it  touches  such  a  problem  as 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  artificial  incubation  of  hens'  eggs  and  the 
economical  wintering  of  bees;  when  it  promises  to  give  information 
which  will  help  in  estimating  the  actual  cost  of  storage  and  which 
will  enable  us  to  control  better  the  changes  which  take  place  in  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  storage,  it  is  potentially  a  very  important  kind  of 
experiment. 

Kegarding  the  work  in  home  economics  as  a  whole,  the  increase 
asked  for  would  provide  for  a  modest  and  logical  development  of  the 
kinds  of  work  now  going  on,  and  enable  us  to  meet  somewhat  more 
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fully  the  demands  that  are  made  on  us  for  information.  I  feel  that  I 
can  truly  state  that  we  have  used  efficiently  the  sums  that  we  have  had, 
and  I  believe  that  our  plans  for  future  work  are  rational  ones.  Home 
economics  is  really  science  applied  to  the  problems  of  the  final  con- 
sumption of  agricultural  products,  and  we  can  not  get  the  full  value 
of  the  products  of  our  soil  unless  we  apply  science  to  consumption 
as  we  have  applied  it  to  production  and  distribution.  This  is  par- 
ticularly impressed  upon  us  in  these  days,  when  prices  have  gone  so 
high  and  the  incomes  of  many  families  have  not  kept  up  with  them. 
The  average  houskeeper  needs  expert  help  to  keep  up  her  family 
standard  of  living,  just  as  a  farmer  needs  expert  help  m  producing 
and  marketing  his  crops. 

Mr.  Hutch ixsoN.  When  you  began  your  statement,  Doctor,  you 
interested  me  with  a  reference  to  hard  winter  flour,  hard  wheat  flour. 
Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  hard  wheat  flour  would  take  less 
fats? 

Dr.  Laxoworthy.  The  use  of  hard  wheat  flour  in  foods  for  deep 
fat  frying  means  less  absorption  of  fats,  other  things  being  equal. 
Apparently  the  gluten  forms  a  "  crust "  through  which  the  fat  does 
not  penetrate. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  is  the  reason?  Is  there  more  water  in  the 
hard  wheat? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  It  is  due  to  the  gluten. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  due  to  the  character  of  the  gluten  or  to  the 
percentage  of  gluten  in  the  wheat? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  To  both,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  you  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  have 
given  a  definite  reason  why  it  takes  less  fat  for  hard  winter  wheat 
than  the  soft? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  Vo,  sir ;  not  in  detail.  We  are  not  equipped  for 
the  kind  of  chemical  work  which  would  be  needed  in  order  to  give 
the  reason. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  housewife 
to  use  soft  wheat  for  nastry  and  cakes  in  preference  to  hard  wheat 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  She  can  get  good  results  with  either  hard  or 
soft  wheat  flour  if  she  knows  how. 

Mr.  Lee.  Wei'e  these  pies  here  made  with  hard-wheat  flour? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  For  the  pies  soft-wheat  flour  was  used  and  for 
the  doughnuts  hard-wheat  flour.  The  economy  of  fat  in  the  pie  crust 
depends  in  part  upon  lessening  the  usual  amount  of  water  and  in  part 
upon  the  way  the  ingredients  are  mixed.  It  is  not  a  flaky  pie  crust 
such  as  many  women  like  to  make,  but  it  is  a  tender,  wholesome  pie 
crust  and  means  a  considerable  saving  in  the  use  of  fat. 

The  Chair^ian.  What  benefit  is  derived  from  saving  fat? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  An  economy  in  the  cost  and,  m  the  case  of 
doughnuts,  a  product  of  good  quality  more  wholesome  than  one  very 
rich  in  fat. 

The  CHAiR:\rAN.  A  variety  of  food  is  reauired  to  keep  the  body  in 
normal  condition,  which  requires  fat,  carbohydrates,  protein,  min- 
eral, and  water? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  that  into  consideration? 

Dr.  Lanoworthy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  is  the  gain? 
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Dr.  Lanoworthy.  We  have  learned  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter, 
without  taking  care,  to  get  a  diet  which  is  overrich  in  fat.  A  better 
balance  of  nutrients  is  secured  and  a  saving  in  cost  effected  when 
such  matters  are  given  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contention  is  that  a  doughnut  contains  too 
much  fat? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Not  necessarily ;  but  frequently  such  is  the  case. 
Usually  when  a  housekeeper  makes  a  doughnut  which  is  not  pretty 
short  to  start  with  she  gets  one  that  is  breadlike  and  rather  tough  the 
next  day.  We  can  give  her  definite  directions  for  making  doughnuts 
which  are  not  over  fat  and  which  are  not  tough  the  next  day.  This 
example  was  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  results 
of  scientific  study  of  cooking  problems  can  be  applied  practically  in 
households  to  give  better  quality,  more  rational  food,  or  greater 
economy. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  long  have  these  been  made? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  The  doughnuts  and  the  pies  were  made  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Cee.  You  have  bulletins  on  this  subject? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  No,  sir;  not  as  yet. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  the  cooking  of  the  doughnut  does  the  time 
that  it  remains  in  the  fat  have  something  to  do  with  it? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  something  to  do  with  it,  but 
other  things  being  equal  what  has  been  said  is  true.  The  surface 
exposed  to  the  fat,  which  means  the  shape  of  the  doughnut,  has 
something  to  do  with  it  also.  With  a  hole  in  the  doughnut,  the  sur- 
face exposed  to  the  fat  is  lar^r  than  without  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then,  the  length  of  the  time  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it?    . 

Dr.  Lanowortht.  Yes,  sir.  At  meetings  of  bakers'  societies  and 
such  gatherings  reports  of  work  of  this  sort  are  received  with  much 
interest. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  said  that  some  of  these  things 
are  interesting,  but  you  are  not  asking  an  increase  for  those  lines 
of  work.  Will  you  indicate  for  the  record  the  lines  for  which  you 
do  wish  an  increase? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Yes,  sir  j  I  can  tell  you  what  they  are. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  money 
you  wish  for  each  branch?  I  thought  possibly  some  of  the  work  that 
you  spoke  of  would  appeal  to  the  committee  as  necessary  or  proper 
to  be  extended  and  some  miffht  not. 

Dr.  Langworthy.  The  bnl  as  reported  specifies  an  increase  of 
$30,000  less  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll;  this  increase  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  two  projects  under  which  the  work  is  considered 
as  follows: 

(1)  For  studies  of  food,  clothing,  and  textiles,  and  household 
equipment  and  management,  $24,280, 

(2)  For  investigations  with  the  respiration  calorimeter,  $5,720. 
The  first  of  these  two  sums  we  would  subdivide  as  follows : 
(a)  $10,000  for  study  of  food  and  its  uses  in  the  home. 

b)  $8,000  for  study  of  clothinff  and  textiles. 
e)  $6,280  for  study  of  household  equipment  and  household  labor. 
The  sum  for  calorimeter  work  we  have  not  tried  to  divide,  but  we 
would  use  it  specially  to  study  the  problems  of  the  possibility  of 
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bettering  the  artificial  incubation  of  eggs  and  to  collect  data  relating 
to  the  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Doctor,  your  department  is  a  sort  of  fountain- 
head  for  the  home  demonstrations,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  department 
specifically  authorized  to  supply  such  subject  matter,  and  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  subject  matter  here  collected  that  the  school  textbooks 
and  college  textbooks  get  most  of  their  information  on  food. 

Something  was  said  to-day  of  nuts  and  their  value  as  food.  So  far 
as  I  know,  practically  all  the  knowledge  of  nuts  as  food  comes  from 
the  department  studies  of  food. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  issuing  any  bulletins  this  year? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  turned  in  the  manuscript  of 
five  or  six  Farmers'  Bulletins  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bulletins  have  been  issued  from  your 
bureau? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  As  a  whole,  the  work  has  provided  over  a  hun- 
dred Farmers'  Bulletins  and  other  popular  publications,  fully  as  many 
technical  publications,  and  many  more  short  summaries  for  publicity 
work.  The  amount  of  publicity  material  is  comparatively  large,  be- 
cause we  regularly  contribute  one  article  a  week  to  the  department 
news  service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  seen  this  chart  behind 
vou  ? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  that  plan  should  develop,  some 
scientists  or  experts  from  your  office  would  go  out,  I  presume,  to 
assist  the  county  agents  in  extension  work.     On  what  subjects? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  It  would  be  on  nutrition  and  cldthing,  and  pos- 
sibly we  could  be  of  some  help  on  home  hygiene  also.  We  have  occa- 
sionally been  invited  to  some  of  the  northern  or  southern  extension 
meetings,  but  we  do  not  regularly  go  out  as  experts.  Of  course,  we 
would  lilce  to  go  out  if  there  were  opportunitv,  for  this  gives  us  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  needed  throughout  the  country ;  but 
the  home  economics  experts  come  to  Washington  rather  frequently, 
and  we  trv'  to  meet  them  and  talk  with  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  extension  offices  and  the  Office  of  Home  Economics  together  have 
equipped  a  laboratory  so  that  we  can  give  demonstrations  of  the 
new  things  if  they  wish  when  they  are  in  Washington  for  any  pur- 
pose. We  try  to  reach  them  just  as  much  as  we  can,  and  I  aviU  say 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  Office  of  Home  Economics  and 
the  other  offices,  as  well  as  between  the  States  Relations  Service  and 
other  departments,  has  been  extremely  satisfactory.  The  Treasury 
Department  turned  to  us  for  help  in  their  thrift  campaign  and  drew 
on  the  information  which  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  service  did  you  render  in  connection  with 
war  activities?    You  assisted  the  Eed  Cross  and  others? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Yes;  w^  worked  with  the  Ked  Cross  and  helped 
them  prepare  their  textbooks  on  dietetics,  and  from  the  beginnmg 
we  worked  with  the  Food  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  You  assisted  them  in  the  regulations? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  I  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  committees,  the 
food  and  alimentation  committee;  we  worked  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration just  as  effectively  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  do.    Our 
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work  was  naturally  alonp:  the  lines  of  food  conservation.  I  was  also 
a  member  of  a  district  food  administration  committee. 

Dr.  True.  We  prepared  a  large  number  of  special  leaflets  for  the 
Food  Administration. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  So  I  understood. 

Dr.  Langwortiiy.  We  prepared  a  series  of  24  food  leaflets  with 
them.  We  worked  with  them  and  got  out  a  series  of  10  lessons  and 
3  books  for  use  in  teaching  food  conservation:  "Food  and  the 
War,"  "Food  Guide  for  War  Service  at  Home,"  and  "Food  Sa^'ing 
and  Sharing."  We  also  got  out  a  bulletin  with  the  women's  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  on  "  Agencies  for  the  Sale 
of  Cooked  Food  Without  Profit,"  and,  in  cooperation  with  the 
women's  committee  and  the  Food  Administration,  a  series  of  les- 
sons for  women's  clubs,  entitled  "  The  Day's  Food  in  War  and  Peace." 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all.  Doctor?    Thank  you  very  much. 

Will  it  take  you  very  long,  Dr.  True,  to  complete  the  remaining 
items? 

Dr.  True.  There  are  three  items.  The  large  item  is  the  item  which 
i-elates  to  the  experiment  stations  in  Alaska  and  the  island  posses- 
sions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  most  important  one? 

Dr.  True.  That  is  the  most  important  one. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  January  10,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


c031mittee  on  agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Saturday^  January  10^  1920, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Sydney  Anderson 
presiding. 

States  Relations  Service — Continued. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  A.  C.  TBUE,  DIBECTOB  OF  THE  STATES  BELA- 
TIONS  SEBVICE,  DEFABTMENT  OF  AGBICULTUBE— Continned. 

Dr.  True.  The  item  we  want  to  take  up  now  is  No.  40,  on  page 
220,  "  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  organization  and  progress  of  farmers'  institutes  and 
agricultural  schools."  This  amounts  in  the  estimate  to  $16,360,  to 
which  must  be  added  $3,040  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  making 
a  total  amount  for  this  work  $19,400.  This  is  $1,200  less  than  the 
appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  because  we  have  dropped 
one  clerk  who  has  been  transferred  to  another  roll. 

About  $5,000  of  this  amount  is  spent  for  the  work  relating  to  the 
farmers'  institutes.  On  that  work  we  employ  one  man  called  a 
farmers'  institute  specialist,  and  one  clerk,  and  the  work  consists 
mainly  in  the  preparation  of  lectures  on  agricultural  subjects,  ac- 
companied with  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  mean  field  work,  or  is  this  a  supervisory 
oflScial  ? 

Dr.  True.  He  spends  most  of  his  time  in  Washington  in  the  prep- 
aration of  publications  for  use  by  the  farmers'  institutes  lecturers; 
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he  also  goes  out  to  consult  with  the  directors  of  the  farmers'  insti- 
tutes in  the  different  States  to  find  out  how  their  work  is  going  on 
and  what  they  want  him  to  do  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Lee.  He  prepares  those  slides? 

Dr.  True.  He  prepares  the  illustrations  and  the  syllabi  of  lec- 
tures for  use  in  the  farmere'  institutes,  and  also  the  annual  report 
showing  the  work  of  the  institutes  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  work  of  similar  institutions  in  foreign  countries.    It  was  sup- 

Eosed  that  the  farmers'  institutes  in  the  United  States  would  per- 
aps  decline  greatly  and  go  out  of  existence  as  the  extension  work 
developed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why? 

Dr.  True.  Because  it  was  supposed  that  the  extension  work  and 
the  meetings  of  the  farmers  held  in  connection  with  the  demonstra- 
tion work  would  supply  the  place  of  the  institutes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  farmers  desire  to  keep  up  the  institutes;  so  that 
work  has  continued.  There  are  still  15  States  in  which  the  farm- 
ers' institutes  are  maintained  by  the  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture instead  of  by  the  agricultural  colleges. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  department  to  discourage 
the  holding  of  institutes  now  ? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  discourage  it,  but  we  believe  the  in- 
stitutes should  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  extension  work  and 
are  favorable  to  putting  the  institutes  under  the  control  of  the  a^- 
<;ultural  colleges. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  experience  has  been,  at  least  before  the  ex- 
tension work  was  developed  to  the  extent  it  is  now,  that  thei-e  was  a 
very  great  and  constantly  gi'owing  interest  in  the  farmers'  institute 
work  and  that  it  was  a  very  valuable  work  and  one  which  was  con- 
tributed to  by  local  people  as  well  as  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  colleges.  I  should  dislike  very  much  to  see  it  dis- 
-continued. 

Dr.  True.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  its  being 
discontinued.  All  the  department  is  trying  to  do  in  connection 
with  that  is  to  make  the  instruction  more  practical.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  at  times  in  the  institute  work  for  meetings  simply  to  be 
places  where  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  without  much  point  to  it  in  a 

{)ractical  way.  Where  the  institutes  are  properly  managed  and  are 
inked  up  with  the  extension  work,  that  is  overcome  m  a  large 
measure.  The  farmers  seem  to  regard  this  institute  work  as,  in  a 
sense,  an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  matters  by  themselves 
and  by  the  experts  that  are  called  in. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  thing,  Doctor. 

Dr.  True.  They  like  that  soil  of  a  thing. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do,  too. 

Dr.  True.  A  sort  of  referendum  on  the  matter  was  taken  in  the 
State  of  New  York  not  long  ago,  and  the  farmers  voted  very  de- 
-cidedly  in  favor  of  continuing  the  institutes,  and  in  that  State  the 
institutes  were  transferred  to  the  agricultural  college  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

Our  records  show  that  in  31  States  which  reported  to  us  in  1918, 
6,941  institutes  were  held,  which  were  conducted  by  2,000  lecturers 
and  had  an  attendance  of  about  2,000,000  persons. 
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The  remainder  of  this  fund,  about  $15,000,  is  spent  on  the  work 
relating  to  the  agricultural  schools.  The  force  employed  on  this 
work  prepares  publications  and  illustrative  material  in  suitable 
form  for  mimediate  use  in  the  schools  where  agriculture  is  taught. 
It  is  through  this  office  that  the  department  has  its  outlet  to  the 
agricultural  schools  and  puts  material  for  the  schools  in  suitable 
form  for  immediate  use.  These  publications  are,  of  course,  based 
mainly  on  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  department  and  the  experi- 
ment stations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  con- 
venient for  you  to  let  the  committee  have  a  sample  of  each  of  your 
publications,  so  that  we  can  see  just  what  they  are? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  give  you  a  set  of  them,  of 
course. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  being 
spent  in  publications,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  some 

3uarters  as  to  the  wisdom  of  some  phases  of  that  kind  of  work.  I 
o  not  know  enough  about  your  kind  of  work  to  judge,  although  I 
know  something  about  it. 

Dr.  True.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  the  committee  with 
them.  Do  you  want  those  not  only  with  reference  to  agricultural 
education  but  to  all  the  work  of  the  service? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  so.  Just  a  sample  of 
what  goes  out  from  your  bureau. 

(Mr.  Haugen  took  the  chair  at  this  point.) 

Dr.  True.  We  also  have,  through  tnis  appropriation,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  vocational  education  act, 
which  provides  for  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  studies 
relatiujg  to  agricultural  education,  with  special  reference  to  schools 
in  which  the  Smith-Hughes  vocational  education  money  is  used. 
Examples  of  our  work  in  this  office  are  leaflets  showing  teachers 
Tiow  to  use  certain  Farmers'  Bulletins.  These  are  also  lessons  on 
dairying,  potatoes,  etc.,  for  the  elementary  schools.  A  good  many 
of  the  States  now  require  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  the  properlv  qualified 
teachers  for  this  work.  So  we  endeavor  to  partially  help  out  this 
situation  by  giving  these  teachers  publications  showing  them  defi- 
nitely liow  they  can  give  simple  elementary  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  the  expense  of  printing  all 
this  matter  relating  to  your  bureau,  and  all  you  have  spoken  of, 
charged  against  the  bureau  and  carried  in  these  estimates? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir;  the  printing  is  paid  out  of  the  general  printing 
fund  of  the  department. 

Mi\  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  carrj"  nothing  for  that ;  your 
estimates  carrv^  nothing  for  printing? 

Dr.  True.  Nothing  for  printing.  One  thing  we  have  done  recently 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
has  been  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  in  ajrriculture,  particularly 
crop  production,  for  the  Negro  schools  which  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  vocational  education  act.  In  carrying  out  this  work,  we  pre- 
pared a  bulletin  and  took  it  down  to  the  Hampton  Institute  last 
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siunnier,  where  the  teachers  of  the  Xegro  schools  in  the  Southern 
States  congregate  for  shoit  courses,  and  there  we  went  over  this 
bulletin  with  the  teachers  and  gave  them  instructions  on  it,  and  also 
gave  thein  infonnation  on  this  matter  in  order  that  we  might  make 
the  publication  most  useful  to  those  Xegro  teachers. 

A\  e  are  now  engaged  in  cooperation  with  the  college  of  agincol- 
ture  and  the  State  department  of  education  in  Arkansas  m  the 
prepai-ation  of  a  course  of  study  in  agriculture  for  the  elementary 
schools  of  that  State. 

That  is  all  I  need  to  say  about  that  item  unless  there  are  some 
questions. 

Dr.  True.  The  next  one  is  item  41,  on  page  220, "  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  establish  and  maintain  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Eico,  the  Island  of  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,"  for  which  the  estimate 
this  year  is  |230,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $15,000,  which  is  brought 
about  in  this  way:  There  is  an  increase  of  $15,000  for  the  Aladai 
stations  and  $5,000  for  the  station  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  there  is 
a  decrease  of  $5,000  for  the  station  in  the  Island  of  Guam.  These 
stations  engage  in  research  and  extension  work,  but  are  not  con- 
nected with  colleges.  They  are  wholly  Federal  stations;  the  general 
business  connected  with  their  administration  as  Federal  institutions 
is  conducted  through  our  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  this  administrative  work  is  borne  by  the  appropriation  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  not  included  in  this  item  which  we  are  explain- 
ing now.  This  work  has  been  explained  to  the  conmiittee  from  year 
to  year,  but,  if  you  desire  me  to  go  into  this  as  regards  the  individual 
stations,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  about  the  rest  of  the  conamittee,  but 
I  would  like  to  know  particularly  with  reference  to  what  has  been 
done  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  I  read  a  short  article  some  time  ago  in 
regard  to  the  work  being  done  down  there  and  it  rather  interested 
me.  I  would  like  to  know  a  little  niore  about  what  has  been  done- 
It  seems  to  me  the  work  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  people  there,  at 
least. 

Dr.  True.  Dr.  Evans,  who  has  charge  of  this  work,  can  explain 

that. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WALTEE  H.  EVANS,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISIOH 
OF  INSTJLAE  STATIONS,  STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICTILTURE. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  station  in  the  Virgin  Islands  was  taken  over  Jan- 
uary 1, 1919,  just  a  year  ago.  It  had  been  established  by  the  Danish 
Government  and  was  located  about  3  miles  from  the  principal  town 
on  the  Island  of  St.  Croix,  which  is  the  largest  island  of  the  group. 
Tlie  staff  consisted  at  the  time  it  was  taken  over  of  one  man,  who  was 
scientist,  manager,  and  everything  else.  The  tract  embraced  about 
235  acres,  170  acres  of  which  are  in  cultivation  and  pasture.  The 
principal  income  of  the  station  has  been  for  some  tune  from  the 
produce  that  was  grown,  largely  sugar  cane,  which  was  sold  to  some 
of  the  sugar  mills.  The  receipts  from  the  sugar  cane,  from  pastur- 
age, and  from  other  crops  that  were  grown  constituted  practically 
the  only  source  of  income  of  the  station  prior  to  January  1,  1919, 
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when  we  took  it  over.  Having  such  a  limited  income,  the  station  had 
run  down  very  materially  and  a  large  amount  of  work  was  necessary 
in  the  way  of  repairs  to  buildings  and  additions  to  the  equipment, 
so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  appropriation  for  the  past  year 
was  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  the  station.  We  have  added  an 
entomologist  and  zoologist  to  tne  staff,  who  is  making  a  study  of  the 
insect  and  other  pests.  The  former  director  was  retained,  and  he  is 
engaged  in  plant  oreeding  and  plant  introduction  work. 

Tlie  principal  lines  of  work  that  ai'e  being  conducted  are  cultiva- 
tion and  fertilizer  experiments  with  sugar  cane,  cotton,  corn,  and 
various  forage  crops,  and  some  work  has  been  done  with  coconuts. 
The  agronomist  is  carrying:  on  plant-breeding  work  in  connection 
with  the  sugar  cane  and  in  adaitiort  to  cultivation  and  fertilizer 
experiments,  and  has  develoi>ed  a  variety  of  cane  which  he  calls 
^'  S.  C.  12/4,"  which  is  very  productive  and  has  a  considerably  higher 
sugar  content  than  any  variety  that  has  been  grown  previously  on 
the  island.  This  he  has  distributed  to  the  other  plantations  and  has 
also  sent  some  of  it  over  to  Porto  Rico,  where  it  is  doing  very  well. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Normally,  what  is  the  sugar  con- 
tent as  compared  with  the  crops  in  Cuba  and  Louisiana  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  sugar  content  in  the  cane  in  St.  Croix,  as  far  as 
my  information  goes,  is  about  the  same  as  that  in  Cuba  and  a  little 
higher  than  it  is  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  gone  far  enough  with 
that  to  determine  whetlier  you  can  increase  the  sugar  content? 

Dr.  Evans.  No.  The  sugar  content  of  this  cane  is  2  or  3  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  of  tlie  cane  cultivated  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Of  course,  this  variety  has  not  yet  been  established  long  enough  to 
get  in  general  cultivation,  but  it  is  grown  on  a  considerable  scale 
on  one  or  two  plantations,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  at  the  end 
of  the  present  season  there  will  be  enough  to  plant  several  hundred 
acres. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  nothing  to  interfere  with 
its  being  brought  over  to  this  country  for  use  in  other  places? 

Dr.  Evans.  Not  if  adapted.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  adapted 
to  I^uisiana  conditions  or  not.  Of  course,  there  is  a  Federal  quaran- 
tine on  all  sugar  cane  at  present,  but  for  scientific  purposes  it  can 
be  brought  in. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  they  have  to  phint  the  sugar  cane  every  year  down 
there? 

Dr.  Evans.  No  ;  the  cane  is  rattooned,  and  that  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  working  on.  Where  they  rattoon  the  cane — that  is, 
cut  the  cane  down  to  the  ground  and  let  it  sprout  up  again — if  they 
follow  that  too  long  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  adjustment  between 
the  cost  of  replanting  and  the  net  profit. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  replanting,  do  they  just  lay  the  stalk  in  the  row,  or  do 
they  plant  the  seed  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  stalk  is  generally  cut-in  sections  of  about  three  or 
four  joints,  and  these  sections  are  planted  in  a  row  right  down  the 
field. 

In  addition  to  the  cane  breeding  which  I  have  just  described,  work 
is  in  progress  with  cotton,  and  there  has  been  produced  a  very  fine 
type  of  Sea  Island  cotton  that  has  a  long  fine  lint  and  gives  a  very 
good  yield  for  that  type  of  cotton.     This  cotton  has  been  under 
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observation  for  several  years  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  early  last 
spring  some  of  the  seed  was  sent  to  the  department  and  it  was  tried 
out  last  summer  in  connection  with  the  work  that  the  depailment  is 
doing  with  the  E^ptian  type  of  cotton  in  Arizona.     It  proved  to 
be  a  cotton  requiring  too  long  a  season  for  that  region ;  it'  did  not 
mature,  and  they  have  taken  some  of  tlie  best  plants,  removed  them  to 
the  gieenhou&es,  and  expect  to  keep  them  going  this  winter  and  will 
use  them  next  year  in  some  hybridization  work.     The  gentleman 
in  charge  of  the  work  for  the  department  in  Arizona  told  me  there 
were  some  features  in  the  cotton  that  looked  very  favorable  to  him 
and  he  wanted  at  least  to  run  the  thing  far  enough  to  see  whether  it 
could  be  adapted  to  Arizona  conditions.    It  probably  would  not  be 
adapted  to  the  coast  regions  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,, 
for  the  reason  that  the  rainfall  in  St.  Croix  is  very  low.    There  are 
no  high  mountains  on  the  island  and  consequently  the  clouds  pass 
by  and  the  rainfall  is  very  low,  more  comparable  with  the  c<Midi- 
tions  in  Arizona;  so  it  is  thought  that  tliat  would  be  the  best  place 
to  test  the  cotton  out. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Who  is  doing  this  work  in  Arizona? 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
in  cooperation.    Mr.  Kearney  has  charge  of  that  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  cooperation  with  whom  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  is  i^egular  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  work.  I  fur- 
nished the  seed  and  asKed  them  to  test  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  cooperation  with  you? 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir.  Another  line  of  work  being  carried  on  there 
is  with  com.  Corn  furnishes  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  work  going 
on  m  developing  better  varieties.  While  corn  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  the  tropics,  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  not 
very  many  tropical  varieties  of  corn  that  yield  highly.  The  best 
varieties  of  com  are  produced  in  regions  considerably  removed  from 
the  tropics,  and  work  is  now  in  progress  to  try  by  the  ear-to-row 
selection  to  secure  some  variety  of  corn  that  will  yield  more  highly. 
Dr.  Smith  has  succeeded  in  getting  one  strain,  which  is  grown  to  a 
considerable  extent,  that  yields  about  double  what  is  the  average 
crop  of  the  island.  This  corn  used  to  be  formerly  ground  in  a  mill 
at  the  station  and  sold  to  the  people  on  the  plantations,  the  laborers 
and  others,  and  the  sales  from  cornmeal  were  quite  an  appreciable 
item  in  the  former  maintenance  of  the  station.  He  introduced, 
also,  from  Barbados  a  variety  of  sweet  potato  that  has  been  exten- 
sively planted  throughout  all  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  is  much  more 
prolific  and  has  now  practically  supplanted  all  the  varieties  that 
were  previously  grown. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  recently  was  that? 

Dr.  Evans.  That  was  brought  over  from  Barbados  about  four  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Lee.  There  is  a  Porto  Rico  sweet  potato  which  is  a  very  excel- 
lent potato. 

Dr.  Evans.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the  one  grown  in  Barbados  but 
not  the  same  variety. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  the  yield  per  acre  down  there  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  really  could  not  say;  I  have  no  information  on 
that.    Incidentallv.  I  will  sav  that  all  the  statistics  that  have  been 
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collected  from  the  Virgin  Islands,  until  the  census  was  taken  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  were  very,  very  vague  and  very  indefinite. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
the  crop  on  the  Virgin  Islands? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  appropriation  for  that  station  is  $15,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  the  crop? 

Dr.  Evans.  That  all  goes  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  turned  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  but  for  the  period  of  the 
year  from  January  1  to  Julv,  it  amounted  to  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3,000, 1  think. 

Mr.  Lee.  Your  principal  income  would  be  between  those  months? 

Dr.  Evans.  No ;  the  sugar  income  is  later  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  the  amount  that  is  turned 
into  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  these  appropriations? 

Dr.  Evans.  From  all  of  them? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  from  all  of  them. 

Dr.  Evans.  For  tlie  past  year  it  amounted  to  $4,727.56. 

The  Chairman.  From  all  the  stations? 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes ;  from  all  the  stations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  you  doing  anything  there  in 
the  way  of  directly  advising  and  assisting  the  people  in  agriculture; 
anything  like  extension  work,  I  mean? 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  wish  to  take  up  under  the 
increase  we  are  asking  for.  We  want  to  put  on  another  man  who 
shall  be  a  trained  horticulturist  and  who  would  probably  make  his 
headquarters  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  His  business  will  be  to 
carry  on  horticultural  investigations  and  to  travel  around  to  other 
places  in  the  principal  islands,  acting  as  a  sort  of  a  county  agent  in 
giving  advice  to  the  people,  not  only  as  to  horticulture  but  as  to  the 
other  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture.  We  will  want,  also,  a  plant 
pathologist  to  study  some  of  the  diseases  which  are  very  prevalent 
and  xerv  troublesome. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  thought  you  had  a  man  like 
that ;  what  did  you  call  him  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  He  is  an  entomologist ;  he  is  working  on  scale  insects, 
the  corn  borer,  and  two  or  three  grubs  that  occur  in  the  soil  and 
cause  a  ffreat  deal  of  loss  to  the  sweet  potato  crop,  and  things  of  that 
kind.    The  entomologist  is  working  on  those  problems. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  those  bugs  down  there  all  new  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Thev  are  not  new,  so  far  as  I  am.  acquainted  with  them, 
but  there  are  problems  in  connection  with  their  control  that  are  new. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  need  a  man  for  each  of 
those  lines  of  work  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  man  trained  both  as 
an  entomologist  and  pathologist  these  oays.  All  the  institutions 
have  so  narrowly  specialized  their  men  that  you  can  hardly  find  a 
man  now  who  is  conversant  with  both  subjects. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Would  it  later  be  necessai'y  for  an 
expert  in  each  line  to  go  from  the  department  to  look  over  the  work 
frequently  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  In  the  event  we  got  a  good  man,  if  the  department 
sends  an  expert,  he  will  not  have  to  go  at  the  expense  of  the  station 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  bureau.    He  will  go  more  as  an  advising 
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visitor  than  as  an  investigator.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  plant 
pathologist  would  not  be  added  to  tne  station  for  some  tinie,  but 
rather  a  chemist  who  should  take  up  some  of  the  questions  of  cheinL?- 
trv  in  connection  with  fertilizing  and  cane-sugar,  manufacturing, 
which  would  be,  perhaps,  the  more  urgent  just  now.  But  we  do  want 
a  man  to  act  as  agricultural  advisou  for  all  of  the  islands.  Travel 
is  rather  difficult  between  the  diflferent  islands,  and  with  only  two 
men  on  the  staff  of  the  station  to  look  after  the  work,  which  is  going 
en  on  170  acres,  you  can  not  do  very  mucli  in  the  way  of  traveling 
from  place  to  place. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  an  estmiate  of  the  ai^able 
land  in  these  islands? 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  given  in  the  census  repoit.    I  do  not  have  the 
figures  with  me. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  have  seen  it  but  I  have  not  tlie 
faintest  idea  what  it  is.    Dom't  you  recall  it  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  was  given  in  the  census  report,  but  I  do  not  recall 
how  much  the  arable  land  amounts  to. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  population  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  About  17,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is,  for  all  the  islands? 

Dr.  EvAKS.  The  three  populated  islands. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  travel  to  all  these  outlying 
stations  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  From  time  to  time;  I  try  to  visit  them  as  often  as  I 
can. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  often  have  vou  been  able  to 
doit? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  last  trip  I  made  was  three  years  ago  when  I  went 
to  the  Hawaiian  station. 

We  are  asking  for  an  increase  for  the  Alaska  station  that  I  should 
like  to  discuss,  if  the  committee  desires  to  hear  me  on  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  in  Alaska? 

Dr.  Evans.  In  the  station  works 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Can  you  give  the  number  employed  there  by 
the  department  altogether? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  do  not  know  how  many  the  Forest  Service  has,  but 
we  have  11  regularly  employed;  that  is,  commissioned  employees. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stations  have  you? 

Dr.  Evans.  Five. 

The  Chairman.  Scattered  over  the  Territory? 

Dr.  Evans.  Scattered  over  the  whole  TerritoiT.  One  is  at  Sitka, 
in  southeastern  Alaska ;  one  at  Fairbanks,  in  the  Tanana  River  Val- 
ley ;  one  at  Rampart,  in  the  Yukon  Valley ;  one  at  Matanuska,  in  the 
Matanuska  Valley,  through  which  the  new  railroad  is  being  built; 
and  the  fifth  is  at  Kodiak. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  stationed  in  Alaska  at  one  time? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  made  two  preliminary  surveys  of  the  Territory. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  countrv? 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  reindeer  up  there? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  reindeer  are  mostly  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  in 
the  vicinity  and  to  the  north  of  Nome,  quite  a  distance  from  any  of 
our  experiment  stations. 
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The  Chairma'n.  Is  the  industry  prospering! 

Dr.  Evans.  Our  department,  of  course,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  reindee'r  industry.  Tnat  comes  under  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  information  I  have  is  that  they  are  prospering  very  mate- 
rially. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  that  that  work  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture — that  it  could  be  better 
taken  care  of  bythe  Department  of  Agriculture  than  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Would  tnat  be  handled  in  connection  with  your  work 
op  there? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  very  much  doubt  it,  as  the  nearest  station  we  have 
is  at  least  600  miles  from  the  reindeer  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  to  have  a  station? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  would  necessitate  the  establishment  of  another  sta- 
tion in  order  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  station  to  take 
care  of  it? 

Dr.  Evans.  There  would  have  to  be  some  one  there  to  direct  it  and 
take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Nelson  has  prepared  a  rather 
detailed  letter  for  the  information  of  the  committee  explaining  the 
situation  and  indicating  just  what  would  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  was  that  Dr.  Evans  was  famil- 
iar with  the  situation. 

Dr.  Evans.  I  have  never  been  in  the  reindeer  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  through  the  country? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  have  been  through  the  country  to  the  east  of  that. 

I  would  like  for  a  few  moments  to  explain  the  necessity  for  the 
increase  we  are  asking  for  the  work  in  Alaska.  We  are  asking  for 
$15,000  for  buildings.  When  we  began  work  at  Fairbanks  in  1907 
a  man  was  sent  up  there  and  built  a  two-room  log  house  from  the 
spruce  trees  on  the  tract  he  cleared  for  beginning  operations.  Later 
he  built  another  two  rooms,  bringing  it  up  to  the  side  of  the  original 
two  and  making  that  a  four-room  house.  That  was  built  in  1907 
and  1908.  The  house  was  built  of  green  spruce  logs.  Those  have 
rotted  now  to  such  an  extent  that  we  need  a  new  house.  We  have 
nothing  there  in  the  way  of  a  dwelling  except  this  original  log  house 
that  was  built  by  the  first  man  we  sent  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  is  this? 

Dr.  Evans.  At  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Lbb.  At  what  cost? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  cost  of  the  log  house? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Dr.  Evans.  I  could  not  tell,  because  it  was  built  by  the  man  who 
worked  there  when  he  was  not  doing  anything  else.  In  a  similar 
way  he  built  a  bam.  We  now  have  about  90  acres  under  cultivation 
and  have  added  another  man  to  the  staff,  and  it  is  necessary  that  this 
man  should  live  in  the  house  with  the  superintendent  and  his  family. 
The  superintendent's  family  has  increased  until  now  he  has  five 
children,  and  the  superintendent  is  complaining  very  much  about 
having  to  have  anoJ:her  man  in  a  four-room  house  with  him.  So  we 
desire  to  have  an  appropriation  to  secure  the  material  for  another 
house  and  also  material  for  a  bam.  It  is  explained  in  the  note  under 
item  41  that  the  appropriation  will  merely  supply  the  material. 
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The  house  will  be  built,  as  in  the  past  practically  all  of  our  build- 
ings in  Alaska  have  been  built,  by  the  regular  people  engaged  Id 
experimental  work.  It  so  happens  that  the  men  we  have  in  con- 
nection with  the  station  are  very  ingenious  men  and  can  perform 
carpenter  work,  cement  work,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  What  we 
want  at  the  Fairbanks  station  is  a  new  house  to  serve  as  an  office 
and  laboratory  and  also  a  dwelling  for  the  superintendent.  Then 
this  former  four-room  log  house  will  be  fitted  up  and  made  habit- 
able for  the  assistant.  The  same  condition  is  true  at  ELampart, 
where  we  have  but  one  house  with  no  other  place  for  anyone  to  live 
or  thai  side  of  the  river,  as  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yukon 
from  the  town  of  Bampart.  In  that  case,  also,  the  assistants  have 
to  live  in  the  house  with  the  superintendent. 

At  Kodiak  we  want  to  replace  the  old  silos,  built  in  1907,  by 
new  concrete  silos.    It  is  estimated  that  about  $800  will  be  required 
for  the  material.    The  work  will  be  done  by  the  men  during  the 
season  when  they  are  not  engaged  on  other  work. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  large  are  they? 
Dr.  Evans.  About  150-ton  silos. 
Mr.  Lee.  For  the  two? 

Dr.  Evans.  One  himdred  and  fifty  tons  each.  For  the  stock  we 
have  at  Kodiak,  it  requires  in  the  neighborhood  of  250  tons  of 
sila^  a  vear. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Won't  you  have  to  hurry  to  build 
two  silos  of  that  capacity  with  $800  in  that  locality  ?  But  you  say 
the  work  is  all  supplied ;  I  did  not  have  that  in  mind. 
Mr.  Lee.  It  is  rather  cheap  for  the  material. 
Dr.  Evans.  This  estimate  was  made  by  Dr.  Georgeson  nearly  a 
year  ago,  and  I  imagine  cement  has  gone  up  with  everythinj^  else 
and  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him,  perhaps,  to  come  within  the 
estimate  that  he  gave  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  could  not  be  built  in  the  city 
of  Washington  for  that. 

Dr.  Evans.  No;  I  think  not.  But  this  is  only  for  the  material. 
Of  course,  the  sand  is  to  be  had  right  there  on  the  beach  and  tiie 
main  expense  will  be  the  cost  of  the  cement. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  A  wood  silo  is  just  as  good ;  could 
not  you  get  the  wood  up  there — ^lunjber? 

Dr.  Evans.  No;  all  the  lumber  has  to  be  shipped.  There  is  not 
a  mill  anywhere  near  there.  The  nearest  lumber  supply  is  from 
Seattle  and  Puget  Sound,  and  the  silos  we  put  up  Uiere,  bbtii  of  them, 
have  very  seriously  decayed,  so  they  probably  won't  last  more  than 
a  year  or  two  longer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  cold  up  there  for  a  silo;  would  not  a  ce- 
ment silo  freeze  up  solidlv? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  do  not  think  it  would  freeze  any  harder  than  a  wooden 
silo.    The  weather  on  Kodiak  Island  is  not  so  cold. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Dr.  Evans.  Not  unless  there  is  some  question  about  the  work  of 
the  other  insular  stations. 

The  Chairman.  The  work  is  going  along  about  as  it  has  in  the 
past  and  is  making  progre^  I  suppose? 

Dr.  Evans.  We  are  making  decided  progress.  We  have  carried 
on  some  rather  special  features  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
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different  stations  related  to  war  activities,  and  the  work  in  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Guam  has,  in  the  main,  continued  about  the  same. 
The  Chairman.  Are  the  people  in  Porto  Rico  prosperous^ 
Dr.  Evans.  They  seem  to  be ;  as  far  as  exports  of  crops  would  in- 
dicate, they  must  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  We  are  told  that  the  population  of 
Alaska  is  getting  smaller;  that  it  was  greatly  reduced  during  the 

war. 

Dr.  Evans.  During  the  war  it  was  quite  materially  reduced,  I  am 
informed,  but  there  is  beginning  to  be  (luite  a  large  movement  of 
people  that  way,  if  we  can  judge  anything  by  the  requests  we  are 
receiving  from  individuals  regarding  homesteads  in  Alaska.  We 
get  a  great  many  inquiries,  particularly  from  the  returned  soldiers. 
1  have  had  a  great  many  inquiries  regarding  homesteads  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  been  able  to  inveigle 
any  of  them  into  going  up  there? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  have  sent  them  the  information  we  have;  I  have 
given  them  any  advice  we  have. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  had  several  requests  of  that  kind  recently  in 
regard  to  homesteads  in  Alaska.  I  suppose  there  are  plenty  of  them 
there? 

Dr.  Evans.  There  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  503  homesteads 
taken  upon  there  in  the  last  few  years,  embracing  about  130^000 
acres.  A  large  portion  of  them  are  in  newly  developed  regions 
along  the  railroad,  contiguous  to  the  Matanuska  station,  which  is 
bein^  developed  very  rapidly  and  very  satisfactorily.  The  only 
thralling  machine  in  the  Tanana  Valley  is  owned  by  the  Fairbanks 
station.  In  a  recent  report  of  the  cooperative  work  in  that  region, 
it  is  stated  that  there  had  been  thrashed  in  1919  for  farmers :  Wheat, 
1,000  bushels;  oats,  2,037;  and  barley,  120,  with  probably  500  bushels 
of  grain  still  unthrashed.  The  station  crop  of  grain  for  1919  was : 
Wheat,  300  bushels;  oatSj  775;  and  barley,  125. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  the  men  in  charge  of  your  sta- 
tions up  there  and  in  your  employ  generally  natives  of  Alaska,  or  did 
you  have  to  take  them  from  down  oelow  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  superintendents  of  all  the  stations  have  been 
brought  from  other  re^ons.  We  generally  want  some  one  who  has 
had  training  in  an  agricultural  college  and  that  you  can  not  get  in 
the  average  individual  who  has  gone  to  Alaska.  The  others  em- 
ployed there  are  secured  locally. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  are  these  superinten- 
dents paid? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  superintendents  are  paid 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michi^n.  I  see  you  have  one  at  $8,720. 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  an  estimate  for  the  one  in  charge.  He  has 
charge  of  all  the  stations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  He  is  located  up  there? 

Dr.  Evans.  He  is  located  at  Sitka  and  travels  aroimd  to  the  dif- 
ferent places.  His  present  salarv  is  $3,500.  The  superintendents 
who  are  in  charge  or  stations  at  Fairbanks  and  Rampart  get  $2,820. 
The  one  in  charge  at  Kodiak  gets  $2,500,  and  the  one  in  charge  at 
Matanuska  gets  $2,280. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  the  list  we  find  <hi  page 
222? 
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Dr.  Evans.  That  is  taken  from  the  list  I  prepared, 
that  in  the  second  column,  "  expended  in  1918.''    Thej 


You  will  find 
are  all  called 
agents,  to  conform  to  the  civil  service  regulation  that  we  can  not 
appoint,  except  as  an  agent,  anv  one  without  an  examination;  so 
they  are  designated  as  agents.  In  the  second  column  are  given  the 
number  employed  during  1919,  and  those  estimated  for  1921  are 
given  in  the  first  column,  headed  "estimated  for  1921."  It  is  ex- 
pected that  we  will  have  to  promote  every  one  of  these  men.  The 
cost  of  living  in  Alaska,  like  every  place  else,  has  gone  up  and  the 
men  are  seriously  complaining  that  they  can  not  meet  their  living 
expenses  with  the  salaries  that  they  now  have. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  How  does  the  cost  of  living  in  Alaska  compare  with 
the  cost  of  living  here  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  For  most  things,  I  would  say  it  would  cost  very  nearly 
what  it  does  right  here  in  Washington.  For  many  things  they 
have  to  pay  much  higher.  For  provisions,  particularly  in  the  in- 
terior, that  have  to  be  shipped  there,  in  many  lines,  they  are  much 
higher  than  they  are  here,  even. 

Mr.  Lee.  Clothing  would  be  higher,  too? 

Dr.  Evans.  Clothing  and  general  supplies  like  furniture  would  be 
hiffher.    Furniture  is  very,  very  high  tnere. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Furniture  has  to  be  shipped  from  here? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  has  to  be  shipped  from  the  west  coast,  and,  of  course, 
the  ocean  and  other  freights  add  materially  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  see  at  the  Guam  station  you  have 
two  animal  husbandmen  in  charge. 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  merely  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  in 
1919.  We  had  one  husbandman  in  charge.  We  will  have  one  in 
charge  in  1921,  and  it  it  is  proposed  to  pay  him  to  $3,000  instead  of 
$2,700.  The  column  headed  "  expended,  1919,"  gives  the  number  and 
designation  and  salary  of  the  individuals  employed  in  that  year. 
In  the  column  headed  "estimated,  1921,"  it  gives  the  number,  desig- 
nation, and  proposed  salaries  for  1921. 

Mr.  McLaughmn  of  Michigan.  Guam  is  not  a  very  large  island, 
is  it? 

Dr.  Evans.  Ghiam  is  not  a  large  island,  but  if  we  are  going  to  carry 
on  work  along  the  lines  that  have  been  inaugurated  we  will  have 
to  have  five  or  six  men  to  do  the  work.  The  animal  husbandman 
has  general  charge  of  the  station  and  also  the  animal  husbandry 
work.  The  agronomist  carries  on  all  the  field  crop  work  and  has 
general  charge  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  work,  with  one 
assistant.  Extension  work  was  be^n  last  March;  it  is  being  con- 
tinue, and  we  plan  continuing  it  just  as  it  has  been  with  a  slight 
increase  to  the  man  in  charge. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  remember  the  area  of  the 
island  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  area  of  Guam  is  about  250  square  miles.  There 
are  nearly  20,000  people  on  the  island  and  the  population  is  increas- 
ing. The  last  figures  indicated  that  the  population  was  increasing, 
and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  governor  of  the  island,  as  well  as  others 
who  have  made  a  study  of  uie  situation,  to  get  the  people  into  a^- 
cultnral  pursuits  again  rather  than  to  depend,  as  they  did  for  a  while, 
on  working  for  the  Navy  Department.  We  have  just  shipped  (the 
boat  sailed  last  Monday)  some  additional  live  stock  to  Guam.    We 
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sent  two  more  Ayrshire  bulls,  some  Berkshire  pige,  and  an  additional 
lot  of  poultry.  We  are  having  exceedingly  gcK)d  results  with  the 
live-stock  introduction. 

The  extension  work  that  was  begun  in  Guam  in  March,  1919,  is 
carried  on  through  the  station  cooperating  with  the  educational 
department  and  the  island  government,  and  the  number  of  enroll- 
ments in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  which  consists  largely  of  com 
and  p^  clubs,  is  499.  That  was  up  to  the  end  of  June— practically 
500  in  four  months.  There  has  been  organized  school  garden  work  in 
connection  with  the  schools  throughout  the  island,  and  377  boys 
have  engaged  in  this  work.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  in 
process  of  organization  poultry  clubs,  in  which  the  girls  are  taking 
quite  an  active  interest 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers 
in  the  schools? 

Dr.  Evans.  In  Guam  f 

Mr.  PuRNELU  Yes  J  or  in  Alaska;  generally. 

Dr.  Evans.  There  is  a  shortage  of  teachers  everywhere. 

Mr.  PuRNEUi.  I  was  wondering  if  there  was  any  particular  short- 
age there.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  (it  is  hardly  in  line  with 
tms)  is  that  I  have  had  a  number  of  requests  relative  to  information 
for  positions  in  Alaska  for  school-teachers  and  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  any  information. 

Dr.  Evans.  I  do  not  fcuow  specifically  about  it,  and  I  could  not 
give  you  any  information.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  pharge  of 
the  schools  and  could  furnish  you  with  the  information. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  have  made  no  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Mr.  Lee.  Wliat  type  of  people  have  they  in  Guam  ? 

Dr.  Evans"  The  people  in  Guam  are  a  somewhat  composite  race. 
They  are  probably  of  Malaysian  origin,  with  a  considerable  Spanish 
mixture.  It  was  a  Spanish  colony  for  several  hundred  years,  and 
there  is  a  lar^e  Spanish  element  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Lee.  Are  there  any  well-to-do  or  wealthy  people  on  the  island  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  There  are  really  no  rich  people  on  tne  island  and  no 
very  fjoor  people.  They  have  small  areas  where  they  carry  on  some 
of  their  planting  work,  and  the  men,  to  a  large  extent,  work  for  the 
Navy  Department  in  road  building  and  things  of  that  character.  So 
there  are  neither  any  very  rich  people  nor  any  very  poor  people. 
They  did  suffer  very  materially  after  the  typhoon  of  July  6,  1018,. 
when  practically  all  the  crops  were  destroyexi.  At  that  time  the  gov-- 
emor,  acting  through  the  experiment  station,  commandeered  prac- 
tically all  the  crops  that  were  left  on  the  island  for  seed  purposes,  and 
our  station  men  went  around  and  selected  and  took  charge  of  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  crop  plant  that  looked  as  though  it  would  mature 
enough  to  ripen  its  seea  for  planting  purposes.  They  took  charge 
of  the  seed,  put  it  in  large  galvanized-iron  containers,  and  kept  it 
until  the  planting  season,  when  it  was  planted.  It  happened  that 
the  best  corn  of  the  island  was  on  the  station.  It  was  in  some  experi- 
mental work  we  were  carrying  on.  The  corn  was  needed  to  plant* 
and  the  governor  commandeeered  the  whole  supply;  and  while  it 
terminated  a  rather  promising  experiment,  it  enabled  the  people  to 
have  seed  com  for  planting  in  time  to  get  it  in  before  the  next  rainy 
season. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michi^n.  What  proportion  of  the  total  area 
of  the  island  is  devoted  to  agriculture? 

Dr.  Evans.  A  very  large  proportion  was  formerly  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, but  with  the  large  demand  for  labor  in  building  roads,  *he 
people  gradually  drifted  away  from  their  plantations  and  went  to 
work  on  the  roads.    That  condition  became  so  serious  that  in  1908 
the  then  Governor  of  Guam  succeeded  in  interesting  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  securing,  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  an  appropria- 
tion to  investigate  the  subject  of  establishing  a  station  and  trying  to 
see  if  it  was  possible  to  get  the  people  back  on  their  ranches-    A 
station  was  established.      A  large  number  of  improved  crops  have  been 
introduced  and  are  being  widely  disseminated;  the  live  stock  in  the 
island  is  being  gradually  improved ;  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
island,  as  reflected  by  tlie  information  from  tne  station  men  and  from 
the  governor's  report,  is  that  the  condition  of  the  people  has  in  10 
years  very  materially  improved. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.    What  is  the  population  of  the  island  ? 

Dr.  EvAKs.  It  is  about  20,000.  During  the  last  few  years  it  seems 
to  be  increasing  rather  than  decreasing.  There  was  a  time  that  the 
population  was  decreasing. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  What  is  the  total  area? 

Dr.  Evans.  About  250  s<juare  miles. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  the  rainfall  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  varias.  At  the  particular  point  where  our  station 
is  located  it  is  nearly  100  inches  a  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  total  area  of  the  island  is 
only  about  six  townships.  It  would  look  to  me  as  though  the  work 
of  the  Government  was  carried  on  there  at  considerable  expense. 

Dr.  Evans.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  that  reofion.  They  are  isolated,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
carry  on  any  work  it  would  be  rather  an  expensive  thing.  It  b 
expensive  to  carry'  on  experimental  work  anywhere,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  have  it  carried  on  in  an  isolated  region  like  that  it  will 
require  a  considerable  provision. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  see  you  are  employing  25  men; 
that  is  the  entire  roll? 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  the  laborers'  roll,  the  day  laborers. 

Mr.  McLaugumn  of  Michigan.  Oh,  no ;  that  includes  all  of  them. 

Dr.  Evans.  It  is  altogether,  but  it  includes  20  day  laborers. 

Mr.  McLauglin  of  Michigan.  Yes,  all  together.  There  is  an 
animal  husbandman,  an  agronomist,  and  extension  agents. 

Dr.  Evans.  There  are  5  of  what  might  be  called  scientific  men  and 
about  20  laborers.  We  have,  where  the  main  station  is  located,  about 
60  acres  of  land,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  In 
addition  to  that  we  have,  in  another  part  of  the  island  where  we 
are  trying  to  develop  the  live-stock  industry,  about  1,700  acres.  It 
was  bought  from  an  estate  some  years  ago  at  an  almost  nominal 
figure.  I  think  it  was  only  $2,000,  and  when  it  was  surveyed  we 
found  we  had  considerably  more  than  we  thought  we  were  buying. 

In  connection  with  both  those  places  it  will  take  about  20  laborers 
to  keep  the  work  going. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  they  grazing  the  year  around  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes ;  there  is  a  marked  dry  season  in  Guam  and  graz- 
ing during  that  season  is  very,  very  poor.    One  of  the  first  things 
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we  did  was  to  introduce  some  forage  plants,  and  the  plants  we  have 
introduced  have  very  materially  improved  the  grazing  possibilities 
of  the  island.  The  natives  are  very  anxious  to  get  those  grasses  we 
have  for  distribution  to  put  out  on  their  ranches. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Besides  the  men  employed  there, 
these  experts,  our  experience  is  that  we  have  to  have  somebody  to 
go  out  and  look  after  each  one,  and  then  for  each  one  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  field  it  takes  several  in  the  department  to  look  after 
their  work,  and  so  on.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  that  is  a  pretty 
expensive  proposition. 

Dr.  Evans.  1  do  not  know  of  anyone  having  b^n  sent  from  the 
department  to  Guam  since  I  went  there  in  1908  to  look  over  the 
situation  and  establish  the  station.  The  cost  of  their  administration 
in  Washington  is  verv,  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Evans. 

after  recess. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  DK.  A.  C.  TBTTE,  DIBECTOK  OF  THE  STATES  BELA- 
TIONS  SEBVICE,  DEFABTMENT  OF  A0BIC1TLTTTBE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item. 

Dr.  True.  The  only  other  item  is  No.  43,  on  page  225,  for  the 
general  administrative  expenses  connected  with  the  States  "Relations 
Service  as  a  whole,  includmg  the  office  of  the  director,  the  chief  clerk, 
the  officers  in  charge. of  publications,  library,  accounts,  records,  sup- 
plies, and  property  and  for  miscellaneous  expenses  incident  thereto. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  there  ? 

Dr.  True.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  there  of  $10,000  in  all. 
This  item  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  serv- 
ice as  a  whole,  which  ought  not  to  be  met  from  other  items.  The  ex- 
pense of  that  work,  which  includes  such  things  as  salaries  of  general 
administrative  officers,  stationery,  traveling  expenses,  equipment,  and 
material  for  the  general  use  of  the  service,  telephone  and  telegraph 
service,  and  things  of  that  sort,  has  materially  increased  necessarily. 
It  is  just  another  matter  in  which  the  high  cost  of  living  figures. 
The  present  appropriation  is  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  things 
that  ouffht  to  properly  come  under  an  item  of  this  kind. 

The  Chairman.  This  covers  the  administration  of  all  the  activities 
of  the  bureau? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  this  covers  the  general  activities  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  an  administrative  proposition! 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  in  your  statement  of  persons  employed 
imder  that  item  you  have  an  agricultural  physicist  and  five  or  six 
scientific  assistants.  I  supposed  this  was  an  administrative  and  not 
a  scientific  proposition. 

Dr.  True.  You  will  notice  that  those  people  are  employed  on  part 
time.  From  our  point  of  view,  that  is  the  most  economical  arrange- 
ment. Take  the  nrst  man  there:  He  is  in  char^  of  all  the  editorial 
work  of  the  service.    At  the  same  time,  he  participates  in  the  inspec- 
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tion  of  the  experiment  station  work  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Experiment  Station  Becords.  That  is  an  arrangement  we  have  had 
for  a  long  time.  That  secures  for  us  the  employment  of  a  high-grade 
man  to  look  after  the  matters  relating  to  our  publications;  at  tltt 
same  time  we  have  his  services  for  part  of  the  time,  and  have  had 
for  the  last  25  years,  in  connection  with  the  work  that  we  do  for 
the  stations. 

Mr.  Andebsox.  He  has  enough  work  of  that  kind  so  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  keep  him  employed  on  the  lump-sum  roll  ? 

Dr.  True.  Oh,  yes;  he  is  a  scientific  employee  and  the  work  he  has 
to  do  requires  such  a  person.  He  has  to  be  responsible  for  the  accu- 
racy of  our  publications  from  the  general  point  of  view  of  the  serv- 
ice; he  has  to  be  sure  that  the  publications  are  right  and  in  proper 
form  for  the  printer.  A  similar  arrangement  is  made  for  several 
other  employees  who  are  scientific  assistimts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  salary  limit  of  the  clerks  ? 

Dr.  True.  Any  clerk? 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  limit  than  the  $4,500  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Tliere  is  no  other  limit  than  the  $4,500,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Dr.  True.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  pay  the  clerks  any- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  take  them  in  through  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission under  circumstances  whereby  their  salaries  are  fixed ;  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Harrison.  To  a  certain  extent ;  but  there  is  no  limitation  upon 
their  proinotion  up  through  the  various  grades.  A  clerk  may  come 
in  at  $1,200  and  may  be  prcmioted  through  the  various  clerical 
grades,  for  instance,  to  the  position  of  chief  clerk  of  a  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggest  one  here  at  $2,400. 

Dr.  True.  That  is  the  highest  one  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do  ? 

Dr.  True.  He  is  the  chief  accountant. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  chief  accountant  do! 

Dr.  True.  Takes  care  of  all  our  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  bureau  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  m  our  bureau.  Our  chief  clerk  is  getting  only 
$2,000,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  very  inadequate  salary  for  the 
services  performed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Doctor? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  prepared,  Mr.  Cliairman,  a  brief 
table  which  shows  the  amounts  allotted  to  each  of  our  projects,  with 
an  indication  of  the  increase  or  decrease.  I  think  that  might  he  use- 
ful to  the  committee,  and  I  will  submit  it  as  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  also  furnish  the  other  tables  that  have 
been  requested? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  True. 

(The  table  showing  activities  of  the  States  Relations  Service  under 
lump-fund  items  follows,  the  other  statistical  matter  referred  to 
being  incorporated  in  the  discussion  under  item  37,  "  for  farmers' 
cooperative  demonstrations  outside  of  the  cotton  belt":) 
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ActiV'Uies  under  lump-fund  items,  States  ReUitiona  Service, 


Project. 


Relations  with  agricuHural  colleges  and  e^tperiment 
stations: 

(a)  Colleges  (administration  of  extension  act); 

(b)  State  experiment  stations  (administration  of 

Hatch  and  Adams  Acts) 

(c)  Supervision  of  insular  stations 


Farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  outside  of  the  cot- 
ton belt: 

(a)  Supervision 

( b)  County  aient  work 

(c)  Boys*  and  girls'  dub  work 

(d)  Home  demonstration  work 

(e)  Farm  management  demonstration  work 

(0  Extension  specialists 


Farmers'  cooperative  denumstrattoofl  in  the  cotton  belt: 
(a)  Supervision. 


fb)  County  aeent  work. 

ic)  Boys'  dub  work 

(d)  Home  demonstration  work. 


Farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural  schools: 

(a)  Farmers' institutes 

(b)  Agricultural  schools 


Insular  experiment  stations: 
(a)  Alaska. 


(b)  HawaU. 

(c)  Porto  r 

(d)  Ooam. 


Porto  Rico 

Guam 

(e)  Virgin  Islands. 


Homo  Economics  investigations: 

(a)  Respiration  calorimeter  investigations 

(b)  Studies  of  food,  clothing,  and  household  equip- 

ment and  management 


Allotment, 
1020. 


General  bureau  administration. 
Total 


131,100 

36,400 
2,100 


60,600 


57,300 

353,000 

142,006 

138,215 

46,600 

14,280 


751,280 


Estimate, 
1021. 


42,040 
357,763 

34,620 
210,608 


645,040 


5,000 
15,600 


20,600 


75,000 
50,000 
50,000 
25,000 
15,000 


215,000 


15,000 
31,280 


46,280 
14,180 

1,761,080 


130,600 

37,000 
2,100 


170,600 


56,220 

353,000 

142,006 

138,215 

46,600 

14,260 


« 750,200 


42,040 
357,763 

34,620 
210,608 


Increase. 


18,500 
1,600 


U0,000 


Decrease. 


« 645, 040 


5,000 
14,400 


•  10,400 


00,000 
50,000 
50,000 
20,000 
20,000 


230,000 


20,720 
55,560 


T 76,280 
•24,180 

1,824,700" 


15,000 


5,000 


20,000 


5,720 
24,200 


T 30, 000 
•  10,000 

62,720 


«  $1,080 


1,080 


•  1,200 


1,200 


5,000 


5,000 


1  Includes  18,100  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 

•  Due  to  transfer  of  1  fireman,  ai  11.080,  to  statutory  roll  of  the  Secretary's  office. 
« Includes  134,480  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 

<  Includes  110.240  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 

•  Due  to  transfer  of  1  cierk  of  class  1  to  statutory  roll  of  the  Division  of  Publications. 

•  Includes  $3,040  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 
'  Includes  11,980  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 

•  Includes  11,580  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


MoNDAT,  Januart  12,  1920. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess, 
Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (chairman)  presidmg. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  members 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Land  Grant  College  Asso- 
ciation desire  to  appear  before  the  committee  to  discuss,  I  believe, 
certain  matters  in  connection  with  the  extension  work,  increasea 
appropriations  for  research  work  at  the  State  experiment  station 
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under  the  Adams-Hatch  Act,  and  other  matters.  It  is  suggested  ih»i 
we  hear  the  committee  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  the  executive  committee  representing  all  tlie 
land-grant  coU^ees. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  We  had  better  hear  them,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  we  will  hear  the  committee  at 
10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


Committee  on  Aorigulturxs, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Tuesday  y  Jcamary  IS^  1990. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Land  Grant  College  Association, 
composed  of  representatives  of  a  number  of  agricultural  colleges. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  first.  Dr.  Pearson. 

STATEMENT  OF  DK.  K.  A.  PEABSON,  PSESIDENT  OF  THE  IOWA 
STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AOBICTTLTUBE  AND  MECHANIC  ABTS,  AMES, 
IOWA. 

Dr.  Pearson.  The  committee  asked  me  to  present  the  matter  to 
you  briefly,  and  then  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  have  the  different 
members  of  the  executive  committee  supplement  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  wUl  be  glad  to  have  you  proceed,  Dr.  Pearson. 

Dr.  Pearson.  The  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  come  here 
this  morning  is  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Land  Grant 
College  Association.  There  are  five  members  of  the  committee  here, 
with  our  secretary,  making  six.  The  committee  membership  includes 
President  W.  E.  Stone,  of  Purdue  University;  President  W.  M. 
RiggSt  of  Clemson  College,  S.  C. ;  Dean  H.  L.  Russell,  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Madison,  Wis. ;  Dean  A.  R.  Mann,  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  N.  Y. ;  and  myself,  president  of 
the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts;  and  our 
secretary  is  Dr.  J.  L.  Hills,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

r  want  to  say,  first,  that  we  appreciate  the  privilege  that  you 
have  given  us  of  coming  here  and  talking  with  you  for  a  little  while 
about  some  matters  in  which  we  are  deeply  interested,  and  we  know 
that  you  are  interested  as  well. 

We  conceive  that  we  appreciate  the  difficulty  that  confronts  all  of 
the  congressional  committees  this  year,  particularly  in  reference  to 
appropriations,  and  we  have  not  come  here  with  the  idea  of  tryin^GT 
to  force  anything,  even  though  we  thought  it  were  possible,  through 
the  committee  or  through  the  Congress.  We  have  come  here  with  tne 
idea  of  presenting  to  you  gentlemen  some  facts  which  are  constantly 
coming  to  our  attention  in  the  progress  of  our  work — ^facts  which  we 
think  will  interest  you — and  we  are  confident  that  when  you  have 
these  facts,  with  the  countless  facts  coming  to  you  from  other 
sources,  your  final  judgment  in  the  matter  will  be  right. 
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We  are,  of  course,  interested  in  all  phases  of  agriculture.  The 
land-grant  colleges  are  all  teaching  agriculture.  They  are  carrying 
on  experimental  work,  and  they  are  conducting  the  extension  work ; 
but  I  wiU  not  attempt  this  morning  to  cover  more  than  a  very  few 
points  which  we  would  like  to  enlphasize  particularly. 

EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER. 

In  a  preliminary  way,  let  me  say  that  yesterday  we  conferred  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  learning  something 
of  his  plans  in  reference  to  combatmg  the  com  borer  which  has 
recently  established  itself  in  this  country.  A  great  deal  of  alarm 
is  being  felt,  throughout  the  com  belt  particularly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  am  sure  you  are  as  well  posted  as  I  am  in  reference  to  the 
possible  dangers  of  this  pest.  The  com  borer  has  recently  become 
established  in  Massachusetts,  more  recently  in  New  York,  and  still 
more  recently,  we  are  told,  in  Pennsylvania.  Nobody  knows  in 
just  how  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  now  established.  Thus  far 
it  has  not  done  extreme  damage  to  field  com,  because  apparently  it 
has  not  been  restricted  to  any  section  where  only  field  com  is  grown. 
It  prefers  to  work  on  sweet  corn,  and,  if  sweet  corn  is  in  the  vicinity, 
I  am  told  that  it  particularly  concentrates  its  attention  on  that  crop 
instead  of  the  field  com,  altnough  it  does  not  neglect  the  field  com. 
We  know  something  about  what  some  pests  do  when  they  find  them- 
selves free  from  their  natural  enemies,  and  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  corn  borer  seem  to  be  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Some  of  the 
most  practical  entomolo^sts  I  know  are  very  much  alarmed  about 
the  possibilities  of  this  insect  in  the  field  com  districts  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  other  States  with  a  crop  running  high 
in  the  billions  of  dollars  in  value,  and  we  can  realize  the  loss  that 
would  result  from  even  a  small  percentage  of  damage  by  this 
insect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  have  you  know  that  we  are  very 
earnestly  interested  in  that  subject  and  very  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  see  its  way  clear  to  appropriate  from  half  a  million  to  a  million 
dollars,  making  some  or  all  of  it  available  immediately,  so  that 
before  the  next  crop  season  begins  arrangements  for  the  study  of  the 
corn  borer  may  be  started.  We  need  to  know,  first  of  all,  where 
it  is,  and,  secondly,  we  need  to  do  some  experimental  work  upon 
methods  of  control.  That  kind  of  information  is  fundamental.  If 
you  should  appropriate  a  hundred  million  dollars  to-day  for  this 
work,  of  course  the  men  who  are  best  informed  would  be  at  a  loss 
as  to  how  to  use  the  money ;  but  they  do  need  a  small  amount  with 
which  to  devise  ways  and  meaiig  to  take  care  of  this  pest,  which  now 
threatens  to  become  very  serious. 

The  Chairman.  In  wnat  States  has  the  corn  borer  been  located? 

Dr.  P^EARSON.  It  is  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachu- 
setts.   I  have  been  told  that  it  is  only  recently  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  also  been  located  in  Illinois? 

Dr.  Pearson.  No :  only  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, so  far  as  we  know. 
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FARM  MANAGEMENT  AND  CROP  ESTIMATES. 

Of  all  the  very  many  items  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  bringing  to  you,  there  are  two  others  that  I  want  to  ref^:  to  very 
briefly,  and  those  are  the  items  relating  to  the  Office  of  Farm  Ifen- 
agement  and  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  If  the» 
subjects  have  already  been  presented  to  you,  I  ought  not  to  take 
the  time  to  dwell  upon  them,  because  I  would  probably  only  repeat 
what  you  have  already  heard;  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  you  that 
our  committee  and  the  colleges  that  we  represent  feel  that  one  of 
the  most  badcward  developments  in  agriculture  at  this  time  is  that 
relating  to  the  business  of  agriculture,  the  question  of  costs,  and  the 
whole  line  of  subjects  related  to  that  question.  The  Secretary  of 
Agricultural,  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  has  devised  a  plan  whidi 
promises  fine  restults,  and  if  he  can  secure  the  financial  support  to 
put  that  into  effect  we  are  satisfied  that  it  will  be  very  beneficial  to 
agriculture. 

Then,  again,  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  is  a  matter  in  which  farmers  everywhere  are  tremendously 
concerned.  You,  of  course,  well  know  that  farmers  now  decide  on 
what  they  shall  plant  merely  by  the  way  they  happen  to  feel,  by  how 
things  were  in  their  own  locality  last  year,  and  how  prices  are  at 
the  moment,  with  very  little  else  to  guide  them;  and  it  frequently 
has  happened  that  the  farmers  in  one  section  of  the  countrv,  quite 
ignorant  of  the  developments  in  another  section,  have  gone  forward 
and  produced  a  crop  and  then  found,  to  their  great  disappointment, 
that  they  had  been  anticipated  somewhere  else,  with  the  result  that 
they  have  made  little  or  nothing  on  their  crop.  If  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  can  give  us  a  good  estimate  of  acreage  and  of  avail- 
able supplies  at  any  one  point  in  the  country  on  a  given  date,  and 
in  time  for  action,  it  will  enable  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  plan 
their  work  in  a  very  much  more  definite  and  constructive  way. 

RESEARCH  WORK. 

But  the  two  points,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  particularly  anxious 
to  take  up  with  you  are  the  questions  of  researcn  and  extension.  I 
took  the  liberty  of  writing  you  in  behalf  of  the  executive  committee 
a  few  days  ago  with  reference  to  the  work  in  agricultural  research, 
not  knowing  that  I  would  have  this  opportunity  of  appearing  be- 
fore your  committee  so  soon.  Of  course,  every  member  of  this 
committee  knows  that  this  work  is  supported  now  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  by  Federal  appropriations  provided  by  the  Hatch  Act 
and  the  Adams  Act,  each  State  receivmg  $15,000  per  year  under 
each  of  these  acts,  making  $30,000  for  each  State  experiment  station. 
When  the  Adams  Act  was  passed,  as  is  frequently  the  custom,  they 
provided  for  a  small  appropriation  the  first  year,  then  a  slight  in- 
crease, and  another  sli^t  increase  the  next  year,  until  finally  it 
reached  its  maximum.  The  maximum  was  reached  many  years  aco, 
but  since  that  time  the  changes  in  costs  affecting  the  work  of  Sie 
experiment  stations  have  served  practically  the  same  as  a  reduction 
in  the  appropriation  by  nearly  50  per  cent  would  have  served  if  that 
had  occurred  five  or  six  days  ago,  before  this  great  increase  of  prices 
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came  upon  us.  It  is  costing  about  50  per  cent  more  than  it  did  six 
years  ago  to  maintain  our  help  in  the  experiment  stations.  We  can 
not  do  better  than  that.  Commercial  enterprises  everywhere  are 
looking  for  the  kind  of  men  who  are  employed  in  the  experiment 
station  work.  These  men  are  on  work  relating  to  practical  problems. 
In  our  own  station  in  Iowa  we  have  lost  in  the  last  six  weeks  three 
men,  who  have  accepted  employment  elsewhere  at  an  average  salary 
increase  of  about  $1,000  a  vear.  One  of  them  went  to  a  big  mail- 
order house  in  Chicago,  to  oecome  their  fertilizer  expert. 

The  cost  of  laboratory  materials — acids  and  alkalis  and  reagents 
of  all  kinds  and  classes — ^has  gone  up  and  up  until  now  it  is  from 
two  to  six  times  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

The  result  is  that  experiment  station  research  is  being  slowed 
down.  We  are  appnealing  to  our  men  to  stand  by  their  work  and 
to  be  loyal  to  the  institutions,  and  we  are  accompli^iing  a  great 
deal,  in  rather  a  temporary  way,  in  that  manner.  We  could  name 
dozens  of  men  who  could  leave  their  experiment  station  work  to- 
morrow at  such  increases  in  salary  as  I  have  mentioned---$l,000 
or  more  a  year — ^but  they  are  interested  in  their  work  and  are  con- 
fidently hoping  that  conditions  will  change.  They  would  rather  do 
that  work  than  do  something  else.  If  it  were  not  for  their  loyalty, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  say  truthfully  that  the  experiment 
station  work  of  the  country  would  have  collapsed  by  this  tmie. 

What  is  the  result?  The  result  is  that  the  natural  run  of  prob- 
lems is  continuing;  we  are  getting  new  problems  in  apiculture  re- 
quiring investigation  every  year  (it  seems  as  thou^  they  come 
every  month),  and  we  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  tiiem. 

These  new  problems  come  with  the  years  of  settlement  of  a  coun- 
try. When  a  country  has  been  settled  20  years  it  will  not  have 
as  many  serious  problems  requiring  search  in  agriculture  as  it  will 
have  when  it  has  been  settled  30  or  40  or  50  years.  The  longer  the 
soil  is  in  use  the  more  the  chemical  compnosition  of  the  soil  is  chang- 
ing, the  more  its  bacteriological  flora  is  changing,  and  the  more 
problems  there  are  arising  in  reference  to  crop  production.  The 
same  is  true  in  reference  to  animals  and  in  reference  to  disease  and 
other  handicaps  that  have  to  be  overcome.  Then,  too,  there  are 
new  lines  of  investigation  coming  up,  and  the  result  is  that  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  keep  up  with  the  lines  of  progress. 

The  very  strength  of  agriculture,  in  this  Nation  or  any  other 
nation,  is  the  research  which  is  being  carried  on  constantly  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  in  every  typical  agricultural  section,  with  a  view 
to  recognize  as  promptly  as  possible  the  new  problems  that  have 
arisen,  or  are  about  to  arise,  and  to  tackle  them  before  they  became 
too  serious. 

I  referred  to  the  com  borer.  Some  of  our  experiment  stations 
right  now  are  not  in  shape  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what 
the  farmers  of  the  State  say  they  want  them  to  do,  in  relation  to 
that  problem;  and  I  could  go  right  down  through  the  list  of 
fungous  diseases  and  so  on  untfl  you  might  become  tired  of  listening. 

Ine  CHAnrMAN.  Has  a  remedy  been  found  for  the  com  borer? 

Dr.  Pearson.  No;  that  is  a  phase  of  the  problem  that  must  be 
studied.  We  must  find  some  remedy  for  the  com  borer.  Whether 
we  will  be  able  to  control  it  through  the  use  of  some  natural  enemy, 
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or  parasite,  or  through  some  treatment  of  the  soil  no  one  now 
knows,  but  experiments  ouffht  to  be  started  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  under  various  conaitions,  with  all  the  methods  which  maj 
be  suggested,  so  that  we  may  determine  which  one  will  be  the  most 
effective. 

We  do  not  want  to  mention  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  definite 
amoimt  for  the  support  of  the  research  work  of  the  State  stations. 
Your  wisdom  will  arrive  at  that  better  than  we  could  do  it.  But 
we  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
our  agricultural  experiment  station  work  in  the  last  six  years  has 
increased  from  75  to  100  per  cent.  The  Federal  Government  is  now 
providing  $30,000  annually  for  each  State  for  this  work,  so  that, 
in  our  judgment,  it  is  merely  a  .matter  of  computation  to  determine 
the  amount  which  would  offset  these  increased  costs, 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Since  you  do  not  belong  to  any  one  of  the  depart- 
ments here  in  Washington,  perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  for  yew 
to  suggest  to  the  committee,  should  we  agree  with  you  that  this 
appropriation  ought  to  be  doubled,  how  we  could  economize  in  some 
other  line,  in  view  of  the  fact,  as  we  have  been  advised,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  income  enough  next  year  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment, even  if  no  increases  at  all  are  made  in  the  appropriations.  We 
might  ask  you  to  suggest  to  us  what  expense  we  could  lop  off. 

Dr.  Pearson.  I  wish  I  could  do  that.  If  I  were  more  familiar 
with  the  countless  items  going  through  the  hands  of  these  commit- 
tees I  would  feel  more  free  to  attempt  it.  I  do  feel,  however,  that 
if  the  many  items  which  you  are  working  on  could  be  weighed  cm 
their  merits,  you  would  agree  with  us  that  this  is  one  of  we  most 
important. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  do;  but  the  proposition  is  how  to  get  the  money. 

Extension  Work. 

* 

Dr.  Pearson.  Now,  gentlemen,  a  few  words  in  conclusion  with 
reference  to  extension  work,  and  after  I  have  finished  speaking  I 
hope  some  of  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  will  sup- 

{)lement  what  I  have  said  with  points  which  I  might  have  over- 
ooked. 

You  all  know  of  the  very  comprehensive  program  for  agricultural 
extension  work  which  was  adopted  by  Congress,  the  development  of 
which  has  been  started  throughout  the  whole  country  in  cooperation 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Stote  agricultural 
colleges.  This  work  has  not  Deen  fully  developed.  The  original 
plans  were  to  have  it  reach  all  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
country  and  to  enable  people  in  agriculture  everywhere  to  get  to 
a  reasonable  extent  the  advantages  which  they  mignt  wish  to  secure 
from  the  experiment  stations  and  from  the  colleges.  It  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  most  comprehensive  step  ever  taken  in  popular 
education,  and  I  believe  that  is  a  correct  characterization  or  it^ 

This  work  has  been  growing  rapidly,  and  it  has  become  immensely 
popular  with  the  farmers  of  the  country.  No  better  proof  of  that 
needs  to  be  furnished  than  the  tremendously  rapid  organization  of 
farm  bureau,  and  then,  in  turn.  State  organizations,  and  recently 
a  Federal  organization  for  the  express  purpose  of  cooperating  along 
these  lines  and  furthering  the  work  of  the  extension  staff. 
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The  extension  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  interfered  with  in 
its  development  because  of  the  increased  "cost  of  living,"  the  same; 
as  has  the  investigational  work;  but,  realizing  the  immediate  im- 
portance of  extension  work,  Congress  provided  special  emergency 
appropriations  to  overcome  these  increased  costs  and  even  to  more 
than  overcome  them,  so  that  during  the  war  we  developed  the  exten- 
sion work  much  more  rapidly  than  had  been  the  original  plan  under 
the  Smith-Lever  Act.  in  some  States  every  county  was  organized 
with  a  farm  bureau,  with  a  county  agent,  and  even  with  a  home- 
demonstration  a^nt,  and  with  suitable  and  very  effective  work  with 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  •• 

We  would  like  to  leave  with  you  this  special  suggestion,  that  the 
United  States  Government  could  not  appropriate  money  more  effec- 
tively to  combat  the  high  cost  of  living  than  would  be  done  through 
the  extension  work. 

Farmers  themselves  are  not  so  greatly  interested  in  increasing 
agricultural  production ;  we  all  know  that.  Increases  of  agriculturtQ 
crops  frequently  mean  nothing  but  more  work  for  the  farmer — ^not 
a  larger  income.  We  could  jB:ive  you  any  quantity  of  figures  to  show 
how  it  has  paid  the  farmer  in  total  income  to  have  a  smaller  crop, 
because  he  got  a  much  higher  price  per  unit  for  it. 

When  the  war  was  on  there  was  pressure  for  more  food,  and  when 
the  call  went  out  from  Washington,  from  the  President,  to  the  whole 
country  to  produce  more  food,  the  extension  people,  backed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  here  and  the  colleges  in  every  State, 
supported  loyally  by  the  farm  bureaus,  got  into  the  work,  with  the 
result,  as  you  know,  that  the  number  of  bushels  of  food  crops  was 
increased  by  more  than  1,000,000,000  in  one  year  over  the  average 
five-year  production  immediately  preceding.  That  was  a  piece  of 
work  in  which  the  extension  agencies  played  a  very  important  part. 
I  do  not  know  where  we  would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
food.  I  think  that  wheat,  instead  of  being  $2.50  a  bushel,  would 
more  likely  have  been  $7  or  $8  a  bushel,  and  potatoes  would  have  been 
$5  or  $6  a  bushel.  . 

Mr.  Jones.  What  will  they  have  to  produce  in  order  to  bring  the 
cost  down  to  where  a  man  can  afford  to  ouy  them  ? 

Dr.  Pearson.  Potatoes? 

IMfr.  Jones.  Any  of  these  farm  products. 

Dr.  Pearson.  They  will  have  to  produce  enough  so  that  we  will 
be  able  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  to  feed  ourselves  and  to  take 
care  of  some  of  these  people  in  other  countries  who  are  absolutely 
starving  and  who  are  urgently  appealing  to  us  for  a  little  help. 
When  nogs  were  worth  5  cents  a  pound  and  wheat  was  worth  50 
cents  a  bushel  we  then  had  enough  to  feed  ourselves,  and  more  than 
enough,  and  that  was  why  the  price  was  so  low.  Ever  since  those 
years,  20  or  25  years  ago,  the  amount  of  food  produced  has  been 
decreasing  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  mouths  to  be 
fed,  and  flie  result  is  that  the  prices  have  gone  higher  and  higher. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  you  say  that  during  the  war  the  farmers  re- 
sponded to  the  call  to  increase  production  and  that  they  produced 
far  more  tiian  they  could  use ;  and  yet  the  cost  went  up. 

Dr.  Pearson.  It  would  have  gone  very  much  higher  if  they  had 
not  produced  as  much  as  they  did. 

Mr.  Jones.  Probably  so. 
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Dr.  Pbabson.  But  our  exports  absorbed  a  great  part  of  that  in- 
crease. The  farmers  of  the  country  are  now  confronted  with  a  great 
difficulty.  The  agricultural  emergency  is  not  past,  by  any  means, 
with  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  that 
point.  The  farmers  have  difficulties  along  labor  lines.  They  have 
the  high  cost  of  their  supplies  to  meet  and  they  have  exce^lingly 
great  difficulty  ih  getting  their  stuff  to  market,  (jentlemen,  you  all 
know  that  the  farmers  are  very  much  discouraged  on  account  of 
these  things,  and  the  reports  are  at  this  moment  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  decreasing  their  producion  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Whether  they  are  doing  that  thoughtfully  or  thoughtlessly,  I  do 
not  know.  The  fact  is  that  food  production  in  the  United  States 
is  decreasing.  If  food  production  is  going  to  decrease  very  much, 
the  Lord  help  us  on  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  your  answer;  what  is  your  remedy  for  that? 

Dr.  Peakson.  The  answer  is  a  great  increase  in  production. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  that  that  is  the  desideratum,  but  how 
would  you  bring  about  an  increased  production? 

Dr.  Pearson.  The  very  best  and  most  effective  way  to  increase 
production  is  to  maintain  on  a  strong  basis  the  extension  work  in 
the  Nation  which  I  am  now  discussing.  It  was  the  extension  work 
more  than  anything  else  that  secured  the  volume  of  production  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  your  extension  work  decrease  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing? 

Dr.  Pearson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  labor  work  for  less  if  the  extension  work  is  ex- 
tended ? 

Dr.  Pearson.  The  decrease  in  the  cost  per  unit  will  decrease  the 
labor  cost.    Of  course,  there  is  an  endless  circle  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  course. 

Dr.  Pearson.  If  we  can  produce  more  foodj  and  if  the  prices  of 
food  fall,  we  hope  that  the  prices  of  labor  will  fall,  and  that  will 
come  back  and  affect  the  prices  of  food  and  other  supplies.  But  I 
repeat  that  there  is  not  one  way  by  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  take  a  more  effective  step  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing than  by  maintaining  extension  work  on  a  strong  basis. 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  on  that  cost-of-living 
proposition.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  mean  to  convey  this  im- 
pression or  not,  but  the  impression  that  I  have  gotten  jfrom  what 
you  have  said  is  that  you  wish  to  have  cheaper  prices  for  production 
on  the  farm  so  that  the  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced.  I  am  from  a 
great  agricultural  State,  and  I  know  something  about  agricultural 
conditions  in  that  State.  As  I  see  it,  the  people  in  my  section  of 
the  country  are  leaving  the  farms  for  better  opportunities  of  making 
money  in  the  towns  and  cities.  Thev  are  going  from  Texas  away  to 
Detroit,  Mich.,  to  work  in  automobile-manufacturing  establishments, 
because  a  boy  can  make  more  money  there  than  he  can  on  the  farm. 

I  venture  to  say  that  that  condition  is  true  all  over  the  United 
States,  in  every  section  of  the  agricultural  belt.  What  has  hap- 
pened back  on  the  farm  is  that  me  farmer  has  been  compelled  to 
raise  his  wage  scale  in  order  to  hold  labor  to  cultivate  those  farms, 
and  he  has  reached  the  point  in  his  labor  scale  when  the  laborer  can  not 
•*am  the  wage  that  the  farmer  is  forced  to  pay.    If  you  were  to  give 

Im  everything  he  could  produce  on  some  of  our  farms  at  the  present 
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wage  scale,  the  resulting  crops  would  not  pay  the  labor  charges. 
The  farmer  can  not  compete  with  those  industries,  and  the  result 
is  that  people  are  leaving  the  farms;  and  men  with  their  families 
are  working  just  as  much  of  their  land  as  they  can  work.  That  is 
true  in  my  section  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Pearson.  It  is  not  true  there  alone. 

Mr.  Young.  Then  if  you  hold  out  to  the  farmer  the  statement  that 
we  are  going  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  have  that  apply  to  the 
farmer's  crops,  he  is  going  to  be  a  still  worse  discouraged  man  than 
he  is  now.  That  is  the  way  that  I  see  it,  representing  an  agricultural 
constituency. 

Then,  in  turn,  the  cost  of  living  comes  back  on  us  as  farmers. 
We  are  paying  probably  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  for  a  farm 
wapon  as  we  formerly  paid.  We  are  paying  three  and  a  half  or 
four  times  as  much  for  shoes  as  we  formerly  paid.  All  along  the 
line  the  actual  necessities  that  the  farmer  must  have  in  a  farming 
section  to  produce  these  crops,  the  high  labor  scales  and  conditions 
in  these  other  sections,  are  reflected  back  to  us.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  ever  hold  out  any  hope  that  the  cost  of  living  to  the  people 
IS  going  to  be  lowered  by  reducing  the  price  of  farm  products  when 
we  have  got  this  circle  in  whioh  everytning  the  agricultural  section 
needs  must  be  paid  for  at  multiplied  prices. 

Dr.  Pearson.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  state  the  case 
perhaps  a  little  more  clearly.  In  my  judgment,  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  high  cost  of  living  problem  is  by  maintaining  the  extension 
work.  I  am  not  actually  sure  that  we  are  going  to  decrease  the  cost 
of  potatoes  or  wheat  per  bushel  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  even  suggest  that 
we  hope  ultimately  to  ever  set  back  to  conditions  where  wheat  is 
going  to  be  worth  50  cents  a  bushel  and  cotton  5  cents  a  pound  ? 

Dr.  Pearson.  Decidedly  not. 

Mr.  Young.  If  wheat  is  going  to  50  cents  a  bushel  again,  I 
am  going  to  quit  farming.  I  do  not  want  anything  more  of  that 
in  mine. 

Dr.  Pearson.  I  hope  I  have  not  said  anything  from  which  it  could 
be  inferred  that  I  wanted  that.  The  actual  reduction  is  going  to 
come  very  largely,  if  at  all,  through  improved  methods  which  reduce 
the  cost  of  producinor  the  unit.  It  is  going  to  come  through  sub- 
stituting a  better  strain  of  seed  which  will  increase  the  number  of 
bushels  per  acre  and  without  increase  of  labor;  it  will  result  through 
increases  of  that 'kind  which  come  about  through  educational  effort. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  see  cheap  food  in  this  country  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  if  we  ever  see  it  again;  but  I  think  we  are 
going  to  see  food  a  whole  lot  more  expensive  than  it  is  now  unless 
reasonable  steps  are  taken  to  check  that  tendency.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  answered  your  thought  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
spoke  as  you  did. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  May  I  suggest  another  thought  right  along  that 
line?  I  do  not  know  whether  your  department  is  doing  anything 
with  it,  or  contemplating  anything,  but  4,000,000  men  went  out  of 
the  homes  of  America,  many  of  them  from  the  farms,  into  concen- 
tration camps,  where  they  had  the  friendly  association  with  their 
fellows. 
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Keeping  in  mind  the  necessity  of  morale  on  the^  farm  as  well  as 
in  the  Army,  I  know,  representing  as  I  do  an  agricultural  district, 
that  there  is  an  increased  feeling  among  those  returned  soldiers 
who  formerly  were  on  the  farms  that  they  have  lost  that  compan- 
ionship and  association,  and  that  they  want  more  than  ever  to  con- 
centrate in  the  cities  and  to  get  away  from  the  farms  to  where  they 
will  have  the  bright  lights,  and  music,  and  the  association  of  their 
friends.  Does  your  department  contemplate  any  campaign  of  edn- 
cation  or  any  organized  effort  to  make  those  boys  satisfied  rather 
than  dissatisfied  with  the  farm? 

Dr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir;  the  extension  service  is  doing  a  great 
deal  along  that  line.  It  is  the  most  effective  agency  for  meeting  the 
situation  along  that  line.  The  efforts  of  the  extension  forces  are 
directed  to  malcing  farm  work  more  profitable,  and  therefore  more 
interesting. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  think 
more  of  some  form  of  community  entertainment,  or  something.  I 
am  not  familiar  enough  with  it  to  know  what  it  shall  take,  but  I 
know  from  actual  experience,  having  gone  back  into  my  district, 
of  hundreds  that  I  found  here,  there,  and  yonder  who  have  come 
home  and  seen  the  folks  and  stayed  a  few  days  and  have  become 
dissatisfied  and  have  gone  back  to  the  East  or  to  Chicago,  De- 
troit, or  some  other  cities,  looking  for  work.  The  principal  reascm 
for  this  exodus  was  not  so  much  the  question  of  salary  (which  is  a 
great  factor,  of  course),  but  the  desire  to  hunt  up  again  the  old 
friendships  and  associations,  find  the  crowd,  rather  than  to  become 
isolated  on  the  farm,  with  its  drudgery. 

Dr.  Pearson.  Yes;  you  have  brought  uj)  another  one  of  the  fac- 
tors that  the  thinking  farmers  who  are  anxious  to  keep  up  food  pro- 
duction to  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  have  to  contend 
with. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  think  that  is*  one  of  the  greatest  problems  we 
have  to  deal  with  now. 

Dr.  Pearson.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuRNBLL.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Pearson.  It  is,  and  tnere  is  no  influence  that  is  combating 
that  more  than  the  extension  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  think  that  this  extension 
work  will  help  to  increase  the  production  of  farm  products  gen- 
erally, do  you  not? 

Dr.  Pearson.  I  do;  and  we  need  some  increase;  but,  still  more 
important,  it  will  help  to  decrease  the  cost. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  do  you  think  of  the  sug- 
gestion from  some  in  high  places  to  the  effect  that  there  should  he 
a  smaller  production  of  wheat  next  year? 

Dr.  Pearson.  Do  you  mean  a  smaller  production  than  the  maxi- 
mum war-time  production  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is,  producing  less  this  year 
than  we  did  last  year;  and  that  the  farmers  should  reduce  their 
acreage? 

Dr.  Pearson.  Without  doubt,  it  would  be  safe  to  reduce  the  acre- 
age of  wheat  to  some  extent  from  what  we  were  planting  in  war  time. 
We  were  then  figuring  on  sending  enormous  quantities  of  wheat  to 
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the  Allies.  Of  cpurse,  they  will  not  now  need  that  to  the  extent  ^at 
they  did,  and  some  reduction  in  the  wheat  acreage  should  he  ex- 
pected, I  think.  But,  looking  upon  the  whole  subject  of  food  pro- 
duction as  one  subject,  I  think  we  can  say  that  food  production 
needs  to  be  generally  maintained — always  with  the  reservation  that 
peculiar  conditions  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country  which  will 
nave  to  be  dealt  with  there  by  the  people  who  are  confronted  by 
them. 

When  the  war  was  on  we  were  askini^  people  to  put  in  wheat  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  would  ever  pay  them  or  not,  and  lots  of  them 
did  it.  We  asked  farmers  to  turn  over  their  fine  pastures.  The  chair- 
man knows  how  valiantly  they  did  it  in  his  section,  and  I  presume 
every  member  of  the  committee  who  comes  from  a  rural  section 
knows  how  they  did  it  in  his  section  of  the  country.  We  were  ask- 
ing for  production  almost  regardless  of  cost  at  that  time.  Natur- 
alfy,  such  a  request  will  not  be  made  now. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  entirely  true,  that  we  were 
asking  for  production  of  wheat  regardless  of  the  cost  of  production, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  a  guaranteed  price  for  all  the  wheat  that  the 
farmers  could  produce? 

Dr.  Pearson.  Yes;  because,  although  there  was  a  guaranteed  price 
on  wheat,  there  were  other  crops  that  could  have  been  raised  on  the 
same  land  which  would  have  given  better  returns  to  the  farmers, 
but  they  willingly  gave  up  that  better  return  to  raise  the  wheat, 
just  because  the  Government  asked  them  to  do  so. 
'  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  detain  you  only  a  few  minutes  more.  The 
purposes  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  have  not  been  accomplished.  We 
have  not  a  county  agent  in  every  agricultural  county  in  the  United 
States.  A  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done.  If  we  look  at 
the  map  to-day  showing  the  present  status  of  extension  work,  we 
will  find  that  the  map  is  badly  spotted.  It  seems  as  though  it  would 
be  a  hardship  to  some  counties  that  want  the  coimty  agent  to  be 
told  that  they  can  not  have  one  because  there  are  not  funds  enough. 
The  cost  of  the  county  agents  and  the  cost  of  living  have  gone  up 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  original  Smith-Lever  appropriations, 
which  were  provided  with  our  eyes  open  and  with  very  generous 
thought  for  the  future,  even  as  supplemented  by  the  items  in  the  bill, 
are  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  county  agent  in  every  county. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  expending  the  extension  funds,  and  do  you  know  what  proportion 
is  used  for  administration  ? 

Dr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  am. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  think  that  that  portion  of 
the  money  is  properly  spent,  and  do  you  agree  with  the  criticism  of 
some  that  too  much  is  spent  .for  administration? 

Dr.  Pearson.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  we  have  almost  sweat  blood  on  that 

3uestion  in  my  State.  The  director  of  extension  in  our  State  reports 
irectly  to  me,  and  I  have  spent  a  great  many  hours  with  him  in 
going  over  that  matter.  I  know  something  of  the  methods  in  other 
States,  and,  honestly,  I  do  not  see  how  the  proportion  of  the  money 
spend  for  administration  purposes  could  be  materially  reduced  and 
yet  maintain  our  extension  work  on  a  high  standard. 

We  had  a  little  difficulty  in  a  comer  of  our  own  State  (pardon  me 
for  referring  to  our  State  so  often,  but  it  happens  to  be  the  territory 
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that  I  know  best),  when  the  Hessian  fly  got  in.  The  county  ag|ent 
was  absolutely  lost.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do  for  the  Hessian 
fly  except  in  a  very  general  way.  He  knew  more  than  the  fanners 
knew.  But  there  were  more  than  a  $1,000,000  worth  of  crops  im- 
periled, and  he  wanted  expert  help  so  he  sent  to  the  college,  and  the 
wires  were  hardly  fast  enough  to  get  his  message  up  there.  He 
wanted  an  expert  to  come  down  there.  If  that  county  agent  had 
been  sufficiently  well  informed  to  deal  with  that  problem  himself, 
he  would  not  have  been  a  county  agent;  he  would  have  been  an 
entomologist  drawing  a  pretty  good  salary  somewhere  else,  because 
that  kind  of  man'  is  altogether  too  hard  to  find.  We  sent  an  expert 
to  that  part  of  the  county,  and  he  was  more  than  welcomed.  He 
spent  a  few  days  there,  made  his  inspection,  and  gave  his  advice — 
gave  the  county  agent  some  outstandmg  points  that  he  would  need 
in  order  to  handle  the  problem  on  some  other  farm — and  returned 
home. 

I  find  that  the  farmers  are  very  anxious  to  meet  specialists  nowa- 
days. They  like  to  talk  to  a  man  who  can  tell  them  about  protein 
and  phosphorus  and  about  fungous  disease;  and  farmers  generally 
know  what  those  things  moan.  When  the  problem  becomes  acute 
they  want  this  specialist  to  come  in.  Oftentimes  the  county  agent 
is  comparable  with  the  local  doctor.  In  a  general  way  he  knows 
how  to  treat  agricultural  problems,  and  he  handles  those  matteFS 
very  well;  but  the  moment  some  special  difficulty  arises  he  wants 
special  expert  help  and  information  up  to  the  very  latest  date,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER,  On  the  subject  of  the  Hessian  fly,  was  there  any 
thing  in  the  world  that  that  expert  could  do  on  the  ground  there 
that  ne  could  not  have  written  the  county  agent  to  do? 

Dr.  Pearson.  Yes ;  he  spent  several  days  making  special  investiga- 
tions; he  advised  that  some  fields  be  plowed  up  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
the  fly,  and  in  other  cases  that  the  crop  be  taken  off  of  it  before  the 
fields  were  plowed  up.  But  he  could  not  advise  the  county  agent  by 
letter. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  T'^Tiat  time  of  the  year  was  it  that  he  advised  that 
the  crop  be  plowed  up  for  Hessian  fly? 

Dr.  Fearson.  I  do  not  know.  The  wheat  was  not  very  large.  It 
was,  of  course,  early  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Tinciier.  They  found  the  fly  in  it  early  in  the  spring? 

Dr.  Pearson.  They  knew  that  it  was  there. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  From  the  year  before? 

Dr.  Pearson.  Yes ;  of  course. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  But  they  could  not  find  the  fly  at  that  *ime  of  the 
vear? 

Dr.  Pearson.  No. 

Mr.  Tinciier.  Any  ordinary  farm  man  may  have  had  experience 
with  the  Hessian  fly,  and  I  just  wondered  what  the  expert  could  do 
by  going  there  that  he  could  not  accomplish  by  writing. 

Dr.  Pearson.  Kansas  farmers  are  mighty  nearly  experts  on  the 
Hessian  fly. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  is  the  reason  I  wondered  what  an  exper*^^  could 
do  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  do  by  writing. 
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Dr.  Pearson.  Farmers  are  so  familiar  with  that  oroblem  that  they 
know  a  great  deal  about  it  without  realizing  that  they  know  a  great 
deal  about  it. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Thei-e  is  not  a  thing  that  they  can  do  to  help  a  crop 
that  the  fly  is  in,  is  there  f 

Dr.  Pearson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  There  is  no  way  of  determining,  either,  whether  the 
fly  is  in  the  crop  imtil  it  is  headed  out,  and  whether  it  will  pay  to 
plow  it  uj)  or  not?  There  is  only  one  treatment  to  eradicate  the  fly, 
and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  could  have  be^n  imparted  in  a  letter  to  the 
county  agent. 

Dr.  P£iRSON.  And  yet,  the  advice  of  the  county  agent  was  not  to 
plow  up  their  fields  without  the  advice  of  the  expert. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  His  guess  was  practically  as  good  as  that  of  any- 
body else.  That  was  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  wheat  had  not 
headed  out? 

Dr.  Pearson.  I  do  not  know  when  that  was.  The  wheat  was  in 
such  form  that  he  could  form  some  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  experts  say  that  the  only  treatment  is  to  wait 
imtil  after  the  eggs  of  the  fly  are  hatched  and  then  sow  the  wheat. 
That  will  eradicate  the  fly — if  they  wait  until  late  enough  in  the 
fall  to  sow  the  wheat. 

-  Dr.  Pearson.  The  purpose  of  the  agent  there,  of  course,  was  to 
prevent  further  spreading,  so  as  to  not  jget  further  infection. 

Mr.  RuBET.  Suppose  your  agent  had  written  a  letter  to  this  county 
agent  and  set  out  m  that  letter  the  things  that  it  was  necessary  tc> 
do;  is  it  not  possible  that  the  farmers  whose  wheat  was  affected 
would  have  said,  "  Yes ;  we  called  on  the  Gotemment  for  help,  and 
instead  of  sending  a  man  down  here  to  help  us  they  sent  us  a  let- 
ter''? And  would  not  that  at  once  have  put  the  A^cultural  De- 
partment in  a  bad  light  with  those  farmers  and  with  the  county 
agent  and  with  the  people  who  were  expecting  help  fi*om  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Dr.  Pearson.  Yes ;  they  would  have  been  very  much  disappointed. 
As  I  said,  the  wires  were  not  fast  enough  to  bring  the  message  to 
us  asking  us  to  send  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Smith-Lever  bill  when  originally  written  and 
passed  by  Congress  would  have  provided  for  the  develojpment  of 
extension  work  throughout  the  whole  United  'States.  Conditions 
have  very  radically  changed  since  that  time,  and  I  suppose  we  must 
answer  the  question  as  to  whether  we  want  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tion of  that  measure  which  obtained  at  the  time  Conwess  passed  it 
or  whether  we  now  feel  that  our  plans  should  be  modified  on  account 
of  increased  cost  for  doing  everything.  If  we  intend  to  carry  it  out, 
of  course,  additional  funds  will  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  do  so. 
In  going  over  these  appropriations  I  notice  that  Congress  provided 
very  liberally  for  supplementing  the  extension  act  while  the  war 
was  on.  The  appropriations  for  last  year — ^the  emergency  appro- 
priations— amounted  to  $6,100,000.  The  corresponding  appropria- 
tion for  this  year  is  $1,5()0,000.  We  have  cut  on  75  per  cent  or  the 
funds  available  for  this  most  important  work  to  agriculture,  when 
the  problem  itself  has  hardly  been  reduced  at  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  understand  how  you 
Tftftch  that  75  per  cent. 
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Dr.  Pearson.  The  emergency  appropriation  for  extension  work 
available  a  year  ago  was  $6,100,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Oh,  yes;  I  understand. 

Dr.  Pearson.  For  the  prevSent  year  it  is  $1,500,000.  That  is  a  very 
severe  cut  on  an  industry  which  is  so  fundamental  and  so  important 

The  Chairman.  There  is  also  an  increment  under  the  Lever  Act 
of  $500,000  to  be  added. 

Dr.  Pearson.  I  do  not  count  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  that  is 
used  merely  to  carry  out  the  very  carefully  worked  out  plan  of  Con- 
gress of  several  years  ago.  That  merely  accomplishes  its  purpose, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  counted  in  these  emergency  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  we  appropriated  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill  $751,280  and  $645,040,  and  $1,500,000,  or  $2,896,320  in 
addition  to  the  $3,080,000  under  the  Lever  bill.  * 

Dr.  Pearson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  year  the  estimates  are  the  same,  but  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  $500,000  under  the  Lever  Act.  This  will  give 
over  $5,000  to  each  of  the  2,000  counties. 

Dr.  Pearson.  Yes ;  it  is  a  large  amount  of  money,  to  be  sure ;  stiD, 
we  find  here  and  there  a  county  which  is  not  provided  with  this  work 
and  can  not  be  under  the  funds  that  are  now  in  sight.  We  wonder 
if  it  would  be  wise  to  stop  our  developments  when  they  are  only 
partially  accomplished. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  this  is  very  important  work,  and  it  has 
been  so  considered  by  the  members  of  the  committee,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Dr.  Pearson.  Yes.  Summing  up,  then,  I  will  say  merely  that  the 
benefit  of  the  extension  work  to  the  farmer  comes  in  showing  him 
how  to  produce  his  crops  more  cheaply,  and  to  the  public  it  is  a  great 
benefit,  because  it  is  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  high  cost  of  living 
problem.  The  cost  of  living  is  going  up  and  not  down.  We  want 
to  encourage  the  farmer  to  keep  up  his  production  now  rather  than 
to  have  him  discouraged  and  let  it  decrease  too  much.  I  thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Dr.  Pearson. 

Dr.  Pearson.  Will  you  hear  President  Stone,  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

STATEHENT  OF  BE.  W.  K  STONE,  t'ELESTDEST  OF  PTTBDITE  TTHI- 

VEBSITY,  LA  FATETTE,  TSJ). 

extension  work. 

Dr.  Stone.  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  in  a  general  way  on 
this  proposition.  The  remarks  of  members  of  the  committee  indicate 
that  you  gentlemen  are  quite  sensible  of  the  situation,  and  I  can  not 
give  you  very  much  information  on  that;  but  is  it  not  true  that  we 
all  realize  that  conditions  are  pretty  bad  in  the  world  at  this  time? 
There  is  scarcity  of  food,  there  is  unrest,  dissatisfacticHi,  and  discon- 
tent, and  the  world  apparently  looks  to  this  country  for  some  assist- 
ance and  relief. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  It  is  very  true  that  the  burdens  on  our 
people  are  very  great  and  the  problems  before  us  are  many,  but  we 


.», 
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have  got  to  face  those  problems  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  ^et  some 
results  to  improve  these  conditions.  It  may  be  that  those  results  come 
from  lessening  taxes;  it  may  be  that  they  come  from  increasing  ex- 
penditures; that  is  quite  possible.  If  a  man  is  sick  with  an  acute  dis- 
ease, his  first  thought  is  to  remedy  that  disease  and  not  to  count  the 
cost. 

I  believe  that  improvement  of.  agricultural  conditions  and  the  pro- 
duction of  food  are  fundamental  things  in  this  country  which*^re  go- 
ing to  help  relieve  this  situation.  They  are  not  going  to  be  a  cure-all 
for  everything.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  is  goin^  to  relieve  the 
condition.  But,  wherever  we  can  see  the  way  to  help  m  this,  it  is  our 
dutv  to  do  it. 

We,  gentlemen,  do  not  come  here  seeking  appropriations  for  our- 
selves. We  have  a  certain  responsibility  at  home^  to  our  communities, 
with  regard  to  carrying  on  this  work  or  helping  improve  agricultural 
conditions.  You  gentlemen,  too,  have  some  responsibility  in  that  con- 
nection, and  we  have  come  up  here  to  talk  this  thing  over  and  to  try 
to  get  a  better  viewpoint  of  the  whole  situation.  Whatever  helps  the 
farmer  to  meet  his  problems,  which  consist  of  a  scarcity  of  labor,  the 
high  cost  of  all  of  his  supplies,  and  some  other  discouragements  that 
he  has  had  to  meet,  helps  in  the  direction  of  what  we  desire.  The 
farmer  is  apt  to  feel  these  days  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  push 
very  hard.  He  is  willing  to  dig  in  on  his  farm  and  do  his  best  to  make 
a  living,  but  as  to  helping  feed  the  United  States,  helping  to  feed  the 
world,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  that  he  was  asked  to  do  during  the 
war,  I  think  he  is  less  interested  now  than  he  was.  He  ought  to  be 
more  interested,  because,  in  my  judgment,  the  problem  is  just  as  acute 
to-day  as  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago.  People  are  starving  in  the  world ; 
people  are  discontented  right  here  in  our  own  coimtry ;  and  there  is 
nothing  that  will  help  a  man  who  is  unhappy  and  discontented  more 
than  a  full  stomach  and  satisfied  hunger,  and  it  is  the  farmer's  job  to 
supply  these  needs. 

The  purpose  of  this  extension  work  is  to  try  to  educate  the  farmer 
to  better  methods  and  to  improve  the  conditions  of  his  life  so  that 
his  children  are  not  going  to  leave  home,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  that. 
That  is  one  of  the  purposes — ^trying  to  increase  the  production  of 
food.  It  is  a  hard  job.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  help  very  much,  but  wherever  there  is  any  prospect  of  helping 
on  this  problem  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  try  that,  and  stick  to  it. 

The  means  at  our  disposal  for  doing  this  work  are  less  to-day 
than  they  were  last  year,  even  though  we  have  the  same  amount  of 
money  to  do  it  with.  \o\x  know  how  it  is  in  your  own  families. 
The  costs  mount  up  for  everything  that  is  used  in  this  enterprise, 
and  the  men  that  we  depend  upon  to  do  the  work  are  being  drawn 
off  into  better-paid  positions,  so  that  it  is  a  very  diflScult  thing  to 
maintain  an  organization  with  which  to  do  this  work  at  this  time. 
If  we  have  the  same  amount  of  money  available  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  this  work  this  year,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  do  as  much  or  as 
good  work  as  we  did  last  year.  That  is  the  condition,  gentlemen, 
m  which  we  face  the  effort  to  help  along  in  the  solution  oi  these  world 
problems.  The  situation  is  perfectly  evident  to  all  of  you.  There 
is  no  argument  more  convincing  than  a  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

So  we  come  here  to  bring  to  you  our  testimony  and  to  ask  you  to 
consider  the  situation  and  not  to  withhold  funds  from  us,  because 
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that  means  that  the  work  will  suffer.  Help  us^  if  you  can,  to 
stren^hen  this  work  and  to  make  it  more  enective  and  more  far- 
reachmg — that  we  may  have  more  results.  That  is  the  problem. 
You  know  how  much  money  can  be  spent  for  this,  and  whatever  you 
give  us  we  will  take  it  and  do  our  best  with  it  That  is  our  duty,  and 
we  are  alive  to  that.  But  we  feel  very  earnestly  that  this  work  is 
fundar^ental  in  helping  to  solve  some-  of  these  very  puzzling  problems 
before  us.  We  want  to  do  our  part,  ^nd  we  hope  you  will  help  os  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  McLaughmn  of  Michigan.  You  spoke  of  the  trouble  with 
labor.    What  is  the  trouble? 

Dr.  Stone.  Farm  labor  is  very  high  priced.  Farm  labor  is  not 
very  abundant.    I  suppose  that  same  condition  prevails  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  average  wages  on  the  farm  now  ? 

Dr.  Stone.  I  saw  the  statement  the  other  day  that  the  farm  hand 
was  expecting  from  $60  to  $75  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  And  board  and  lodging? 

Dr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir.  It  may  be  that  the  farmer  can  pay  that  and 
make  a  profit,  but  he  is  unaccustomed  to  doing  that.  He  does  not 
think  quickly.  He  prefers,  perhaps,  to  farm  less  and  hedge  in  on  his 
enterprise. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  also  a  problem  to  cet  the  labor? 

Dr.  Stone.  Yes;  that  is  the  large  problem — to  get  any  labor  at 
all.  Take  it  in  specialized  industries  like  the  dairy  industry,  where 
you  require  intelligent  labor  to  cooperate  in  the  work ;  the  work  can 
not  be  done  by  machinery ;  it  must  be  done  by  hand.  The  condition 
in  our  State  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  dairy  help  at  all. 

Mr.  Young.  Is  not  this  one  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  view- 
point of  the  farmer — that  he  must  be  a  successful  business  man  in 
order  to  be  a  farmer?  The  manufacturer,  say,  of  cotton  goods,  of 
course  has  a  highly  organized  body  of  men  to  transact  his  ousiness. 
He  knows  his  market,  under  his  system  of  business  he  places  his  con- 
tracts to  furnish  this,  that,  and  the  other  jobber  with  certain  supplies. 
Under  his  system  of  organization  his  product  is,  in  a  way,  already 

E laced  and  he  knows  what  he  is  going  to  get  for  it.  So  ne  adjusts 
is  labor  scale  and  his  overhead  charges  to  meet  his  contracts  and 
can  see  his  profits 

Dr.  Pearson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Young  (continuing).  Before  the  stuff  is  actually  produced. 
That  is  their  system  of  business.  The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  betting  against  the  season  and  the 
insects,  and  his  turnover  comes  only  once  a  year,  so  that,  when  he 
figures  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  this  year  on  planting  so  mudi 
wheat,  naturally  he  is  alarmed  at  these  high  wages  because  he  does 
not  know  what  his  wheat  is  going  to  bring  him  when  It  is  produced 
and  put  on  the  market  several  months  afterwards;  and  it  is  the 
same  way  with  everv  other  farm  product.  You  speak  of  $60  or  $70  a 
month  being  paid  lor  farm  labor.  Down  in  my  country,  where  the 
general  crop  is  cotton,  the  tremendous  expense  comes  in  the  picking. 
The  cotton  has  to  be  picked  by  hand.  Formerly  we  paid  50  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  for  picking.  I  am  at  this  date  paying  $3.50  a  hun- 
dred to  try  to  save  the  little  remnants  of  cotton.  That  is  what  the 
farmer  is  up  against  everywhere. 

Dr.  Stone.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Young.  How  are  you  going  to  meet  those  kind  of  conditions? 
If  the  farmer  goes  ahead  and  plants  all  his  acreage,  and  he  meets 
ill  is*  high  labor  scale,  if  he  overproduces  he  pays  eternally  by  not 
getting  anything  for  what  he  produces.  We  are  up  against  that 
very  kind  of  problem. 

l5r.  Stone.  Yes;  that  is  true.  There  seems  to  be  almost  unsolvable 
problems. 

Mr.  Young.  They  are  very  alarming. 

Dr.  Stone.  And  that  seems  to  make  it  very  much  more  necessary 
that  we  exert  every  effort  to  meet  these  conditions  in  the  best  way 
we  can.  If  we  know  that  a  thing  is  worth  doing  and  is  sound  in 
principle,  that  is  the  thing  that  we  ought  to  be  doing.  We  really 
face  these  emergencies,  and  we  must  take  into  account  the  result 
which  we  want  to  attain,  and  that  is  to  get  the  conditions  in  the 
life  of  our  people  stabilized  and  sane  and  safe  again.  A  part  of 
that  problem  is  to  feed  people;  that  is  the  farmer's  job,  and  we 
want  to  help  him  if  we  can,  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Dr.  Stone. 

May  I  ask  you,  Dr.  Pearson,  what  the  situation  is  in  our  State  as 
to  farm  labor? 

Dr.  Pearson.  In  general,  there  is  a  little  shortage.  Wages,  of 
course,  are  high — $75  to  $80  a  montli  in  some  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Board  and  lodging  in  addition? 

Dr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Dr.  Pearson,  have  you  thought  of 
the  effect  on  agriculture  of  this  extensive  road-buiJding  program  that 
is  provided  for  and  may  be  carried  out?  Congress  appropriated 
$200,000,000  last  year.  A  portion  of  that  will  be  available  this  year. 
Many  of  the  States  have  made  vei'y  large  appropriations  and  projects 
are  being  put  up  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  State 
highway  aepartments.  There  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  contracts 
are  very,  very  high.  Material  is  put  in  at  an  immense  price  and 
labor  is  provided  for  at  a  very  high  price.  It  would  seem  as  though 
some  of  those  in  authority  feel  that  they  have  to  approve  these  con- 
tracts, regardless  of  the  prices,  because  the  money  is  there  and  must 
be  expended.  A  great  deal  of  labor  will  be  necessary.  Where  is  it 
to  come  from?  In  the  cities  and  towns  labor  is  paia  satisfactorily, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  labor  from  those  places  to  take 
up  this  road-building  work.  The  only  labor  that  is  loose  and  can  be 
induced  to  leave  its  present  employment  is  that  on  the  farms. 

Dr.  Pearson.  I  suppose  it  is  a  question  whether  the  drawbacks 
which  the  farmers  will  suffer,  from  that  point  you  mention,  would 
exceed  the  benefits  that  they  would  enjoy  m  having  the  roads  avail- 
able for  their  use.  By  good  roads  they  are  greatly  oenefited  in  their 
farm  operations  and  marketing  and  in  their  feeling  toward  country 
life.  Certainly,  the  points  that  you  have  mentioned  are  great  disad- 
vantages. I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  answer  on  that  point  more 
perfectly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  agree  with  the  idea  ad- 
vanced by  some  that  Government  improvements  in  general  should  not 
be  undertaken  in  times  of  high  prices  and  abundant  opportunities 
for  profitable  employment  of  the  people,  but  that  thejr  should  be 
undertaken  only  during  slack  times  and  in  order  to  furnish  employ- 
ment for  the  people! 
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Dr.  Pearson.  I  think  that  is  a  fine  theory.  I  would  dislike,  how- 
ever, to  see  it  carried  out  to  the  Ihnit.  I  believe  we  have  sufferci 
now  by  holding  back  some  of  our  Government  improvements  f  on  too 
lonff  a  time. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Some  of  the  people  whom  I  have 
heard  express  themselves  looked  with  a  good  deal  of  fear  on  the 
present  situation,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  these  Govemnient  con- 
tracts are  practically  fixing  the  prices  very  high  for  a  great  many 
commodities  and  that  the  labor  to  be  employed  must  come  from  the 
farms,  farms  which  can  ngt  afford  to  lose  their  labor. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  was  going  to  point  out  in  that  connection  that 
in  some  of  the  States  Ihey  employ  convicts  to  work  on  the  roads. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  know  they  do  that  in  some 
States  but  not  in  many  of  them,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Pearson,  are  there  any  others  whom  you 
wish  to  be  heard! 

Dr.  Pearson.  I  suggest  we  hear  from  Dean  Bussell,  of  Madison, 
Wis. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  Dean  Bussell. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  H.  L.  ETTSSELL,  BEAH  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
AGBICXTLTXrEE,  UlllVESSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  KADISON,  WIS. 

EXTENSION  WORK. 

Dr.  EnssELL.  Mr.  Pumell  spoke  about  a  matter  that  I  think  is 
worthy  of  attention,  and  that  is  the  question  of  dissatisfaction  on 
the  farms.  He  says  that  the  soldier  boys  in  his  district  are  not  going 
back  to  the  farms.  Primarily,  the  reason  for  that  is  that  until  very 
recently  the  farm  has  not  been  profitable  enough  to  induce  them  to 
go  back.  They  have  got  in  their  minds  the  prewar  conditions  rather 
than  those  which  obteined  during  the  war.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  much  improvement  in  rural  conditions,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
until,  first  of  all,  the  farm  is  made  profitable  for  the  farmer.  Then 
we  are  going  to  have  improvement  in  these  social  conditicms.  It 
is  true  that  the  extension  service  is  very  materially  improving  the 
social  relations  by  the  organization  of  farmers'  clubs  and  the  or- 
ganization of  these  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  that  the  United  States 
has  ever  fostered  has  been  the  aiding  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  get 
them  in  touch  with  the  economic  problems  of  the  farm.  I  went 
down  into  our  stock  division  the  other  day  and  saw  the  baby  beef 
show  that  was  pulled  off  by  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  There  were 
85  fat  animals  that  had  been  fed  bv  those  youngsters,  and  I  talked 
with  those  yoxmgsters  and  with  their  fathers  and  with  some  of 
those  who  had  come  to  the  agricultural  college  and  had  gotten  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  agricultural  college.  I  found  that  those 
boys  had  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  love  of  farm  life  through 
the  medium  of  having  a  calf,  for  instance,  for  a  year.  That  inter- 
e^ed  them  in  a  way  in  which  nothing  else  would  have  interested 
them.  You  can  not  take  a  yoimgster  of  that  age  and  in  an  abstract 
way  talk  to  him  about  the  desirability  of  life  on  a  farm;  but.  if 
yoii  can  point  out  to  him  that  he  can  make  some  mcmey— that 
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he  can  become  a  man  (and  every  boy  '^svimts  to  ape  his  father)*-^ 
he  realizes  that  if  he  can  get  into  something  where  he  has  a  man's 
job  it  is  worth  while,  ^d  so  the  interest  on  the  part  of  these 
youngsters  relative  to  farm  life  was  a  revelation  to  me.  Every 
year,  when  we  have  been  having  these  contests,  that  is  the  type  of 
work  that  has  been  fostered  and  developed.  That  is  the  type  of 
work  throu^  which  these  Smith-Lever  funds  have  been  variously 
expended.  That  work  is  Ifirgely  along  the  lines  of  home  extension. 
This  work  is  something  that  is  going  to  become  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  years  to  come.  It  is  going  to  change  the  attitude  of 
the  youths  of  the  Nation  with  reference  to  farm  practices,  because 
it  is  going  to  direct  their  attention  alouj^  these  economic  lines;  and, 
as  many  a  father  told  me  in  regard  to  his  boy,  "  This  thing  has  kept 
niy  boy  on  the  farm.    He  is  going  to  stay  on  the  farm." 

After  that  the  lure  of  the  Great  White  Way  has  no  attraction  for 
that  boy  at  all.  He  has  gotten  hold  of  the  economic  aspect.  He  is 
helping  his  father,  and  the  work  of  the  farm  is  not  simply  a  round 
of  drudgery  out  of  which  he  gets  nothing.  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
extension  work  as  being  one  of  the  most  fruitful  things  that  the 
Nation  has  yet  backed  up. 

The  question  was  raised  here,  I  think  by  Mr.  Young,  with  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  overproduction  and  the  possibility  of  lowering 
the  price.  It  does  not  tafee  very  many  per  cent  over  and  above  con- 
sumption in  order  to  have  a  surplus  which  will  reduce  the  price  of 
food.  Generally  speaking,  the  margin  between  production  and  con- 
sumption is  measured  by  less  than  10  per  cent.  How  is  that  margin 
going  to  be  raised?  It  is  going  to  be  raised  not  by  growing  more 
acres.  Mr.  McLaughlin  spoke  about  the  question  of  the  acreage  of 
wheat.  It  would  l^  a  mistake,  gentlemen,  for  our  farmers  to  grow 
as  many  acres  of  wheat  this  year  as  they  grew  last  year,  for  the 
reason  that  under  the  extraordinary  stimulation  of  prices  by  the 
guaranteed  minimum,  and  under  the  urge  of  patriotism,  acres  were 
put  into  wheat  last  year  and  the  year  before  which  were  unprofitable. 
Why  extend  the  acreage  of  wheat  where  th^  rainfall  is  only  8  or  10 
inches?  Manifestly,  the  handicap  there  is  so  great  that  even  at  $5 
a  bushel  you  could  not  make  a  profit.  In  many  places  in  Montana 
they  did  not  get  their  seed  back. 

The  Government  put  $1,000,000  into  the  purchase  of  seed  for  the 
farmers.  It  went  in  as  a  part  of  our  war  game.  It  would  not  be 
thought  of  under  peace-time  conditions.  Also,  under  peace  condi- 
tions, the  thing  is  going  to  come  back  to  where  we  can  ^ow  these 
crops  with  a  fair  degree  of  safety. 

I  think  it  was  you,  Mr.  Young,  who  spoke  about  the  advantage 
which  the  manufacturer  has  as  compared  with  the  farmer;  the  cer- 
tainties of  the  one  as  against  the  uncertainties  of  the  other.  That  is  a 
thing  which  we  have  always  to  keep  in  mind.  The  farmer  can  not 
tell  anything  about  what  the  opportunities  are  going  to  be  for  him 
to  sell  nis  crop  at  a  profit  at  the  end  of  the  harvest,  as  the  manufac- 
turer of  shoes,  for  instance,  can  be  sure  of  the  price  at  which  he  is  to 
seU  his  shoes.  The  manufacturer  of  shoes  buys  his  leather  and  makes 
it  up,  and  he  knows  beforehand  what  his  prices  are  going  to  be — ^just 
what  he  is  going  to  do  about  selling  those  shoes.  We  Imow  that  we 
have  to  pay  higher  for  shoes  because  of  the  high  price  of  leather. 
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How  about  the  farmer  ?  He  can  not  tell  until  he  gets  his  crop  in 
what  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  get  for  it,  and  .a  differance  in  supply 
of  5  per  cent  below  consumption  means  a  high  price  on  account  of 
shortage ;  and  a  difference  of  5  per  cent  above  consumption — that  is, 
if  production  is  5  per  cent  over  the  amount  of  consumption — means 
that  there  is  a  surplus,  an  excess,  and  the  demand  is  not  so  great 
under  those  conditions  and  the  price  goes  down. 

RESEARCH   WORK. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  this  experiment  sta- 
tion work,  because  I  feel  that  the  experiment  station  is  in  the  most 
hazardous  condition  of  any  of  our  agricultural  institutions.  Every 
agricultural  college  is  full  of  students  at  the  present  time.  The  re- 
bound has  been  simply  tremendous  with  reganl  to  agricultural  edu- 
cation since  the  war  is  over,  and  there  is  a  heavier  and  heavier  bur- 
den being  put  on  the  agricultural  college  to  take  care  of  its  students. 
The  extension  work  is  popular.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  that  does 
not  need  a  Moses  half  as  much  as  the  experiment  station  does,  be- 
cause the  people  themselves  are  going  to  attend  to  that.  The  people 
themselves  are  going  to  appeal  to  you  to  support  the  extension  work, 
because  they  are  the  direct  recipients  of  thiUi  work;  but  the  experi- 
ment station  work  is  a  type  of  work  for  which  there  is  no  populiu* 
Moses. 

There  has  got  to  be  somebody  on  the  job  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  the  research  work,  because,  gentlemen,  sooner  or  later  we 
will  not  have  much  to  extend  if  we  do  not  continue  the  work  of  the 
experiment  stations ;  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  experiment 
station  now  labors  are  so  much  more  difficult  than  they  have  been 
that  that  is  the  thing  which  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  commend  itself 
to  youF  most  careful  consideration. 

I  just  want  to  give  you  an  illustration:  Three  or  four  years  ago 
one  of  our  men  working  on  animal  nutrition  discovered  a  conditicm 
in  milk  and  eggs  which  showed  that  there  was  something  in  milk  and 
in  eggs — ^something  in  tJiose  two  substances,  particularly — that  wa? 
able  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  animal  life  in  a  way  that  meats  or  oOaiat 
products  did  not  do.  Therefore,  the  chemist  had  told  us  that  there 
were  in  certain  kinds  of  foods  so  much  of  each  of  the  different  ele- 
ments of  nutrition,  in  this  so  much  protein,  and  in  that  so  much 
of  carbohydrates,  and  so  forth ;  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  In 
other  words,  it  was  claimed  that  you  could  feed  an  animal  in  that 
way  on  the  basis  of  a  test  tube.  This  discovery  showed  that  you 
could  not  do  that;  that  there  were  particularly  stimulating  sub- 
stances in  eggs  and  milk  (called  vitamines,  to  give  them  a  name) 
that  were  not  contained  in  other  products.  First  he  found  them  in 
eggs,  and  then  he  found  them  in  milk ;  and  i^  was  perfectly  natural 
to  say,  because  of  that,  that  the  Lord  put  them  there,  because  those 
are  the  substances  that  are  designed  by  nature  to  nourish  a  life  at 
its  very  beginning — animal  life  on  the  milk  and  bird  life  in  the  other 
case. 

They  extended  that  and  found  out  that  upon  certain  plants  these 
vitamines  were  present.  It  was  found  particularly  in  the  leafy 
portions  of  plants.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  Italian  gets  along 
without  butter.     It  is  because  he  eats  so  much  salad.     He  eats  thft 
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leafy  portions  of  vegetables  and  salad  plants^  and  that  supplies'  to 
him  these  vitamines.  Cows  eat  great  quantities  of  the  green,  leafy 
portions  of  plants  which  we  can  not  eat,  concentrates  it  in  her  body, 
and  gives  it  to  us  in  the  shape  of  milk.  The  fundamental  discov- 
eries can  only,  be  made  by  a  long  series  of  experimental  worir.  That 
sort  of  work  requires  weeks  of  study  and  experimentation. 

We  have  another  lead  along  that  line.  Accidental  discovery  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  there  was  something  in  yellow  corn  essentially 
different  from  white  com.  The  old  farmer  always  thought  that 
there  was  something  about  yellow  corn  that  made  it  better  than 
white  com;  but  if  you  analyze  them  chemically  you  can  not  find 
any  difference  at  all.  One  of  our  men,  however,  following  up  these 
experiments'  on  rats,  fed  a  batch  of  rats  on  white  com,  and,  lo  and 
behold,  they  did  not  do  the  way  they  ought  to  have  done  p.ccording 
to  the  formula.  So  he  said,  "  What  the  dickens  is  the  matter  with 
thorn?  I  have  tried  this  a  number  of  times,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  this  thin^  has;  worked  out  this  way."  He  scratched  his  head, 
and  finally  said,  "I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  that  yellow  com  has 
something  in  it  different  from  what  is  in  the  white  corn." 

Then  he  took  one  batch  of  rats  and  fed  them  on  white  com  and 
another  batch  and  fed  them  on  yellow  com,  and  the  ones  that  were 
fed  on  yellow  com  went  on  and  developed,  while  the  others  did  not. 
He  was  on  a  new  lead.  What  caused  that?  He  argued  that  it  was 
something  associated  with  the  coloring  matter  in  plants  (because 
this  yellow  in  the  corn  is  nothing  but  a  pigment).  He  followed  up 
that  lead.  Next  he  tried  rutabagas  and  carrots.  Carrots  are  rich 
in  these  vitamines.  Rutabagas  are  not.  Carrots  are  full  of  color 
and  rutabagas  are  not.  Now,  if  you  went  into  the  laboratory  at  an 
experiment  station  and  you  saw  those  rats  there,  you  would  prob- 
ably say,  "What  kind  of  a  fool  business  is  this?  They  had  better 
spend  their  time  in  the  fields  than  fool  around  with  white  rats  in 
the  house  here."  But  the  work  must  be  done  under  those  conditions 
in  order  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Having  found  out  that  there  was  something  in  these  pigmented 
substances  that  was  different,  having  found  out  that  they  contained 
these  vitamines,  it  is  easily  possible  to  transfer  that  on  to  higher 
types  of  life.  Six  weeks  ago  we  started  a  bunch  of  pigs  on  an  ex- 
perimental feeding  test,  and  at  the  present  time  the  pigs  that  are 
being  fed  with  yellow  com  are  doing  much  better  than  the  pigs 
that  are  being  fed  with  white  corn. 

Experimental  work  of  that  kind  can  not  be  done  in  a  day.  It 
often  requires  years  of  continuous  effort  along  one  little  line.  In 
addition  to  the  $30,000  which  the  Federal  Government  gives  us 
annually  for  experimental  work,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  putting 
up  $125,000  for  this  purpose.  Under  existing  conditions  the  cost 
of  every  one  of  these  operations  is  practically  double  what  it  was 
under  prewar  conditions.  The  result  is  that  we  have  been  obliged, 
perforce,  to  curtail  our  experimental  work  simply  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  can  not  stretch  a  dollar  and  make  it  cover  as  much 
as  we  could  in  1914.  If  we  are  compelled  to  drop  these  lines  of 
work  we  will  lose  entirely  the  effect  that  should  flow  from  them  and 
lose  that  which  the  extension  service  is  taking  out  into  the  field  to 
disseminate  to  the  farmers;  because  the  object  of  all  this  research 
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\tork  is  to  discover  the  l»ws  of  nature  and  to  so  oontrol  and  hedge 
about  existing  conditions  that  the  practical  results  can  be  taken 
to  the  farmer  and  applied  by  him  on  his  own  farm.  That  is  the 
reason  we  have  go  to  support  this  experimental  work.  If  the  $30,000 
which  was  given  by  the  Grovemment,  which  started  this  work  in  48 
States,  is  inadequate  under  present  conditions  to  properly  support 
the  work,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  increase  those  fundk 

I  believe  that  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made,  that  any  incre- 
ment to  that  should  be  met  by  equivalent  amounts  from  the  States 
along  the  lines  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  along  the  principle  de- 
veloped in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  would  be  wise,  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  throw 
money  into  the  States  and  say :  "  Take  this  money  and  spend  it  if 
you  can,  but  do  not  match  it  with  a  dollar."  But  if  you  say  to  the 
State  when  you  put  down  one  dollar  that  if  the  State  will  put  down 
another  dollar  alongside  of  it  it  may  spend  both  dollars,  then  you 
put  it  up  to  the  States,  on  their  own  earnest  conviction,  whether 
they  want  to  support  that  work  or  not;  and  if  the  Federal  GJovem- 
ment  will  make  a  liberal  provision  for  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  under  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts,  with  the  re- 
quirement that  the  States  must  supply  a  dollar  for  every  dollar  you 
give,  I  believe  that  would  be"  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  beneficial 
ventures  that  could  be  carried  out  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  With  regard  to  the  extension  work, 
the  situation  appears  to  be  that  there  is  not  money  enough  to  supply 
each  county  -with  a  county  agent,  wliereas  in  some  of  the  counties — 
many  of  tliem  in  the  aggregate— 4here  is  a  county  a^ent,  a  man,  a 
woman  for  the  home  demonstration  work,  somebody  to  organize 
boys'  clubs,  and  somebody  to  organize  girls'  clubs.  Do  you  think  it 
advisable  to  spend  the  money  for  these  four  Federal  agents  in  some 
of  the  counties,  that  is,  to  so  use  up  the  money  that  the  other  coun- 
ties can  not  even  get  a  county  agent? 

Dr.  RussEix.  I  do  not  know  how  generally  true  that  is.  I  can  only 
speak  for  my  own  State,  and  that  is  not  the  case  in  a  single  county 
in  Wisconsin.  So  far  as  this  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  is  concerned, 
we  have  furnished  a  man  who  organizes  the  counties  and  have  asked 
the  counties  to  carry  their  own  burdens,  so  far  as  local  factors  are 
concerned  in  the  counties.  The  college  supplies  what- you  might  call 
the  pedagogic  oversight  of  the  organization.  I  would  say  to  the 
county  representatives,  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  want  a  county  agent,  or  a 
woman  agent  for  the  home  demonstration  work,  or  a  boys'  agent  and 
a  girls'  agent,  you  can  only  get  them  when  you  go  down  into  your 
own  jeans  and  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  cash  to  carry  out  the 
project."  If  the  county  met  that  sort  of  a  proposition,  then,  certainly, 
it  ought  to  receive  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  college. 
Bu  I  think  it  should  be  contingent,  in  large  measure,  upon  the  countv 
itself  furnishing  the  majort  part  of  the  support.  We  have  no  sucn 
cases  as  you  mention,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  most  that  we  have  got 
is  where  we  have  a  county  agent  and  a  woman  agent.  The  woman 
agent  concerns  herself  with  the  farm  home  and  not  with  the  farm, 
and  that,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  factors  which  is  of  very,  very  great 
importance  in  this  question  of  ^neral  dissatisfaction  which  obtains 
under  rural  conditions.  Why  is  it  that  the  wife  is  so  quickly  re- 
sponsive to  a  suggestion  to  leave  the  farm  and  go  to  town  when  she 
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gets  along  in  years?  It  is  simply  because  she  has  been  a  drudge  for 
so  lon^;  simplj  because  the  farm  bam  is  supplied  with  water,  while 
she  is  Tugging  water  from  the  well. 

Facilities  for  labor-saving  devices  obtain  in  the  bam,  but  do  not 
in  the  home.  The  function  of  the  home  demonstration  agent  is  to 
see  that  there  is  introduced  into  the  farm  home  these  labor-saving 
devices.  That  means  quite  as  much  working  on  the  man  to  get  him 
to  open  up  the  pocketbook  as  it  does  working  with  the  woman. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  these  different  lines  of  work.  I  simply 
wanted  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  that  money  for 
those  extra  lines  of  work,  as  you  call  them,  in  many  of  the  counties, 
while  at  the  same  time  other  counties  do  not  even  have  an  agricul- 
tural agent. 

Dr.  Russell.  In  some  places  the  demand  for  county  agents  would 
not  be  so  sharp  and  keen.  In  Wisconsin  we  have  two  or  three  coun- 
ties that  are  substantially  mining  counties,  which  devote  compara- 
tively so  little  attention  to  farming  that  the  agricultural  possibilities 
are  very  small  for  a  county  agent.  Milwaukee,  an  urban  county, 
would  not  have  a  county  agent.  I  should  put  that  upon  the  ground 
that,  where  the  people  tnemselves  were  willing  to  support  the  work, 
and  asked  for  it,  the  State  authorities,  in  conjunction  with  the 
States  Eelations  Service  here,  ought  to  decide  where  the  money  can 
be  most  wisely  used. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  What  proportions  do  the  State  and  county  pay 
for  those  agents? 

Dr.  KussELL.  With  us,  we  are  having  the  county  pay  $1,500  per 
county  unit.  The  budget  runs  up  from  $1,200  to  $2,000,  but  it  aver- 
ages around  $1,500.  T^en  the  county  makes  it  contribution,  the  State 
automatically  appropriates  another  $1,000.  The  amount  we  get  from 
Federal  sources  enables  us  to  put  in  from  $600  to  $800  extra.  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  too 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Is  the  Federal  proportion  only  about  one- fourth? 

Dr.  Russell.  About  one-fourth,  I  should  say,  in  our  case,  at  the 
present  time.  That  percentage  is  growing  smaller  rather  than  larger 
because  the  number  of  counties  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the 
funds  grow,  and  hence  the  funds  have  got  to  be  spread  out  over 
a  larger  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  spoke  of  the  large  attendance 
at  the  agricultural  colleges  now.  Does  that  represent  a  desire  or 
intention  of  the  young  people  to  engage  in  agriculture  after  leav- 
ing the  college  ? 

Dr.  Russell.  I  think  the  percentage  of  our  graduates  who  go 
into  practical  forms  of  agriculture  is  steadily  growing  right  alon^. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Tliat  is  a  little  inconsistent,  is  it 
not,  with  the  statements  we  have  been  hearing  as  to  the  desire  and 
intention  of  the  young  people  to  leave  the  farms. 

Dr.  Russell.  Yes  and  no.  The  boy  who  can  see  the  chance  for 
the  kind  of  life  he  wants  to  live  on  the  farm  is  likely  to  stay.  The 
boy  wants  to  leave  the  farm  because  he  does  not  see  anything  in  it. 
You  take  the  breeders — the  sons  of  the  breeders — and  those  boys  do 
not  leave  the  farm.  The  son  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
father.  It  is  the  farm  on  which  the  life  has  been  drudgery,  where 
it  has  been  brawn  rather  than  brains  that  has  been  used,  that  thev 
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want  to  leave.  The  boj  wants  to  get  off  that  kind  of  a  farm,  and  I 
do  not  blame  him.  It  is  true  that  it  might  have  been  the  boy's  fault 
more  than  anvthing  else.  More  likely,  however,  it  is  the  father's 
fault  for  not  bringmg  up  the  boy  in  the  right  way.  If  the  father 
who  is  a  fanner  would  give  his  boy  a  calf  or  a  pig  or  something  else 
to  rear  and  ^ve  him  the  product  of  it  when  he  sold  it — ^not  take  it 
away  from  him — and  so  give  him  an  incentive  for  doing  these  things, 
you  would  not  find  the  boy  wanting  to  leave.  The  upper  stratum  ot 
the  farmers  find  out  that  y6u  must  give  boys  an  interest  in  things. 
If  you  do  not  get  a  boy  interested  in  things  you  can  not  educate  him. 
You  can  educate  him  through  this  economic  sense  quicker  than  in 
any  other  way,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  may  over-estimate  the  difficulty 
that  we  may  experience  on  that  road-building  proposition  to  which 
I  referred  awhile  ago.    What  do  you  think  of  it! 

Dr.  Russell.  I  do  not  think  you  do.  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious 
problem.  I  have  already  taken  it  up  with  our  State  highway  com- 
mission, and  they  are  going  to  take  the  attitude  that  t£ey  are  not 
going  to  spend  this  money  just  because  we  have  got  it.  We  have 
the  Federal  appropriation,  and  the  States  are  supplementing  that 
with  an  equal  amount,  but  we  are  not  going  to  let  tnese  contracts  at 
a  price  per  unit  that  is  abnormally  high.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  main, 
the  labor  used  on  those  contracte  is  of  a  type  that  does  not  come 
from  the  farms.  It  is  the  so-called  rough  labor  that  is  gotten  out 
of  the  cities.  In  the  more  remote  regions,  and  on  small  contracts, 
they  will  draw  some  labor  from  the  lanns.  The  evidence  for  Wis- 
consin shows  that  there  are  14,000  laborers  at  the  maximum  and  the 
highway  commission  says  that  they  are  not  goin^  ahead  and  lay  out 
these  funds  under  these  high  costs.  They  will  simply  do  a  part  of 
the  road  building  and  let  the  rest  go  over.  I  do  not  understand  that 
the  money  reverts,  does  it,  if  it  is  not  used  up!  Anyhow,  the  coun- 
ties are  going  ahead  with  bond  issues,  and  they  voted  a  program 
running  for  six  or  eight  years;  and  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  if 
they  were  to  carry  out  their  maximum  program,  it  means  14.000 
laborers  to  go  on  the  road  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  you  think  those  will  not 
largely  come  from  the  farms? 

Dr.  Russell.  Not  in  my  own  State. 

The  Chairman.  Those  engaged  in  teaming  wiU  largely  come  from 
the  farms  ? 

Dr.  Russell.  Yes;  and  for  every  team  of  that  sort  we  have  to 
have  three  or  four  other  men  that  are  working  at  the  shovel. 

Mr.  Young.  Of  course,  where  you  have  a  condition  such  as  we 
have  in  my  State,  where  the  population  is  almost  wholly  agricul- 
tural, that  labor  will  come  from  the  farms. 

Dr.  Russell.  Yes ;  but  in  Wisconsin  we  have  the  cities,  and  there 
we  get  this  flow  of  transient  labor  on  all  of  that  contract  type  of 
work.    We  built  our  cantonments  with  the  same  type  of  labor. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  If  this  money  is  left  available,  some  of  the  States 
will  use  it  and  some  will  take  the  broader  view  and  try  to  economize. 

Dr.  Russell.  You  are  referring  to  the  road  work? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Yes.  It  would  take  some  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  equalize  the  work,  at  any  rate. 
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Dr.  Russell.  I  should  suppose  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Beads 
would  give  due  attention  to  problems  of  that  sort ;  they  will  doubt- 
less see  that  that  money  is  not  wasted ;  because,  the  Lord  knows,  we 
have  not  got  any  money  to  waste,  even  in  these  days. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  There  is  no  place  where  a  man  who  wants  to  build 
a  home  or  a  barn  can  pay  a  dollar  a  barrel  for  cement  if  the  road 
contractors  are  paying  $2.70  a  barrel  for  it,  is  there? 

Dr.  BussELL.  Cement  has  not  gone  up  since  last  year.  We  are  not 
paying  substantially  more  than  we  did  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  TiNCiiER.  What  is  the  price? 

Dr.  BussELL.  I  do  not  know  the  price,  but  I  was  told  that  by 
builders. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Cement  now  sells  for  $3  a  barrel,  whereas  six 
years  ago  it  used  to  be  about  a  dollar. 

Dr.  BussELL.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  mean  recently.  Of  course,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly cost  more,  but  the  question  involved  in  the  road-building 
Srogram  resolves  itself  into  what  that  means  in  lowering  the  cost  of 
istribution ;  and  that  is  the  thing  that  has  got  to  be  weighed,  and  is 
being  weighed,  by  the  State  highway  commission. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy 
pursued  in  Wisconsin,  as  you  have  stated  it,  is  the  proper  policy — ^not 
to  approve  the  contract  merely  because  you  have  the  money,  where 
prices  may  be  outrageous.  Do  you  know  whether  that  policy  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Department  or  Agriculture? 

Dr.  EussELL.  No ;  I  do  not ;  but  I  would  presume  that  the  depart- 
ment would  be  conversant  with  the  facts;  Mr.  MacDonald,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Boads,  is  a  thoroughly  competent 
business  man,  as  I  understand,  and  from  my  contact  with  him  I  do 
not  think  he  is  goin^  to  let  problems  like  that  slip  by  him.  But  that 
is  where,  naturally,  it  ought  to  be  done;  the  actual  controlling  factor 
will  be  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  counties  first  supplied  with  an  agent  ? 

Dr.  BussELL.  Generally  speaking,  yes;  because  there  is  more  de- 
mand for  the  county  a^nt  than  there  is  for  the  other  types  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  woman  home  worker? 

Dr.  BussELL.  Yes;  on  account  of  local  pressure  in  the  county, 
which  you  must  take  into  consideration.  It  the  county  wants  this 
it  must  go  down  into  its  own  pocket  and  tax  itself  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  left  to  the  county  ? 

Dr.  BussELL.  Yes ;  it  is  left  to  the  county. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  exercise  any  discretion  in  the  matter  ? 

Dr.  BussELL.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  county;  and  then 
we  appoint  the  man.  The  am)ointment  has  to  be  vised  by  the  Board 
of  Begents  of  the  college.    That  is  not  left  entirely  to  the  county. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  left  to  the  county  to  choose  whether  they 
desire  an  agent  or  the  experts? 

Dr.  BussELL.  Do  you  mean  by  the  experts  those  men  with  head- 
quarters at  the  college? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  BussELL.  A  considerable  amount  is  used  for  experts.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  overhead  would  be  in  that.  I  know  in  our  own  case 
that  we  have  three  men  who  are  supervising  45  coimty  a^nts ;  that 
is,  1  to  15.    I  do  not  regard  that  as  a  hi^  overhead.    In  fact,  I 
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think  we  are  undermanned  rather  than  overmanned,  so  far  as  execu- 
tive oversight  is  concerned. 

Of  our  Smith-Lever  money  which  we  are  getting  from  Congress, 
we  are  using,  I  should  say,  roughly,  from  65  to  75  per  cent  in  the 
counties  themselves,  the  other  25  per  cent  being  used  6)r  specialists  at 
the  college  and  overhead  expenses.  The  overhead  for  those  45  men 
would  consist  of  3  men.  For  the  boys  and  girls  we  have  one  man 
and  for  the  home  demonstration  we  have  one.  With  the  department 
specialists  who  are  backing  up  these  county  agents  and  working 
with  them,  we  have  perhaps  a  dozen,  but  not  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  entire  amount  would  be  used  for  executive  overhead  and  the 
specialists  at  the  college. 

Mr.  TixcHER.  How  much  do  you  get  per  county  from  the  Gov- 
ernment that  you  expend  ? 

Dr.  BussELL.  We  do  not  get  so  much  a  county  at  all.  We  get  a 
lump  appropriation  of  so  much. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  does  that  figure  out  to  the  county,  where  you 
have  the  agents? 

Dr.  Russell.  We  have  $80,000  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  we 
have  71  counties.    Fifty  of  those  counties  have  county  agents. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  would  be  $1,500  to  a  county? 

Dr.  Russell.  Yes;  including  salary  and  expenses. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  do  we  appropriate  for  a  countj'? 

The  Chairman.  On  an  average,  over  $4,000  to  a  county  last  year. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Outside  of  your  business  expenses,  you  say  you  get 
about  $800  to  a  county  ? 

Dr.  Russell.  I  would  have  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  figures  to 
get  the  proportion.  I  see  what  you  are  trying  to  get.  Your  idea  is 
that  on  the  average  each  county  ^ets  $4,000  of  Federal  money. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  distributed  in  that  proportion  it  would 
average  that. 

Dr.  RussEiJ..  I  expect  that  the  representative  of  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service  could  state  how  much  of  that  actually  goes  into  the 
respective  counties,  how  much  into  the  State  overhead,  and  how 
much  is  spent  here  in  Washington.    I  have  never  figured  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  expended  for  the  county  agent's 
work  and  for  the  specialists  ? 

Dr.  Russell.  I  should  say  that  we  are  spending  three-fourths  for 
the  county  ae:ent  work  and  25  per  cent  at  the  college  for  specialists 
and  overlieacl. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  How  many  of  these  experts  are  sent  out  from  Wash- 
ington ? 

Dr.  RussELU  Generally  speaking,  we  do  not  need  an  expert  from 
Washington  if  we  have  a  field  that  is  already  covered  by  a  man  on 
the  ground,  because  he  is  more  familiar  with  the  local  conditions 
than  a  Washington  man  can  be.  We  are  making  more  and  more 
cooperative  arrangements  with  the  Washington  men  in  connection 
witn  certain  lines  of  work  which  we  do  not  have  in  our  college, 
whereby  the  men  are  paid  partly  by  Federal  money  and  partly  oy 
State  money  and  are  located  at  the  college,  carrying  out  this  wort 
cooperatively  between  the  two.  Take,  for  instance,  bees,  on  which 
we  have  a  man  now,  Washington  paying  three-fourths  of  the  ex- 
penses and  we  one-fourth.  We  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  this 
work  if  it  were  not  for  this  cooperation  with  Secretary  Houston. 
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The  Chairman.  You  match  the  money  we  appropriate  with  the* 
local  funds,  doubling  the  amouunt,  which  maKes  available  on  an 
average  more  than  $4,500  for  each  county. 

Dr.  Russell.  The  State  pays  half  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  vou  paid  only 
$1,800  in  to  the  countv.    What  becomes  of  the  other  $2,700? 

Dr.  Russell.  That  1  cannot  answer,  because  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  the  Federal  figures  are.  We  could  not  say  that  we  receive 
$4,000  or  $2,000  per  county  from  Washington,  but  we  ^et  a  certain 
amount  based  on  *  our  rural  population,  which  for  Wisconsin  was 
$80,000  last  year.  That  $80,000  has  got  to  go  for  all  our  Smith- 
Lever  work,  of  which,  as  I  say,  roughly,  25  per  cent  is  work  carried 
on  at  the  college  for  these  specialists  and  for  administrative  over- 
head. The  other  75  per  cent  is  spent  for  the  men  located  in  the 
counties ;  and  maybe  three- fourths  of  that,  in  round  numbers,  would 
be  about  $60,000  that  is  actually  spent  in  the  counties. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Hqw  many  counties  have  you? 

Dr.  Russell.  Seventy-one. 

The  Chairman.  The  $80,000  pays  the  expense  of  specialists  sent 
out  by  the  department,  which^  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  extraordinarily 
large  amount  m  comparison  with  the  sum  paid  to  the  counties. 

Dr.  Russell.  Of  course,  an  analysis  of  that  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  you  by  the  Secretary's  oflSce.    I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  told  by  the  department  that  all  the  spe- 
cialists are  assigned  to  the  colleges  and  tnat  the  work  is  done  and 
managed  directly  from  the  colleges.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  amount  that  is  made  available  and  the  amount 
that  really  goes  through  your  hands. 

Dr.  Russell.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  help  analyze  that  problem. 
It  is  an  important  one  from  your  point  of  view,  as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  get  $80,000? 

Dr.  Russell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubey.  And  you  have  71  counties? 

Dr.  Russell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubey.  So  that  you  only  get  a  little  over  $1,000  to  a  county. 
That  would  make  an  average  of  about  $1,000  to  a  county  if  all  the 
counties  had  agents.  If  you  have  50  counties  out  of  the  71  which 
have  agents,  that  would  make  it  about  $1,600  on  the  average  in 
each  of  the  50  counties  in  operation. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  does  the  State  pay  toward  the  work  in  each 
one  of  those  counties? 

Dr.  Russell.  We  pay  from  $1,800  to  $3,500.  If  a  man's  salary 
is  from  $1,800  to  $3,500,  that  is  made  up  from  a  contribution  by  the 
county 

Mr.  Tincher.  From  the  local  county? 

Dr.  Russell.  From  the  county  taxpayers.  That  is  local.  That 
comes  from  the  county.  Then  the  State  gives  $1,000  for  each 
county,  and  the  balance  is  furnished  by  the  United  States  through 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  the  direct  appropriations  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Tincher.  What  is  the  amount  that  goes  to  the  county  agents 
from  the  Smith-Lever  funds? 

Dr.  Russell.  On  the  average,  $60,000  out  of  the  $80,000  goes  to 
the  county  agents  in  the  State. 
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Mr.  TiNCiiER.  That  would  be  $1^00  apiece? 

Dr.  KussELL.  Yes;  $1^00  apiece,  on  the  average.  That  varies. 
In  the  counties  where  the  agent  gets  $1,800  it  is  not  as  large,  of 
course,  as  in  the  counties  where  the  man  gets  $3,500.  I  am  certain 
that  we  can  make  an  analysis  of  that  thing  for  you,  with  Mr.  Har- 
rison's aid,  that  ought  to  clear  up  that  matter. 

Mr.  Young.  About  what  is  the  attendance  at  your  agricultural 
college? 

Dr.  Russell.  About  1,300. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Riggs,  from  South  Carolina,  is 
here,  and  I  suggest  that  we  hear  him  briefly. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  him.  Dr.  Pearson  has  the 
the  matter  in  charge ;  whatever  he  suggests. 

Dr.  Pearson.  I  intended  to  call  on  Dr.  Riggs  next. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  Dr.  Riggs. 

STATEMENT  OF  BE.  W.  M.  BIOOS,  FRESEDEHT  OF  CLEMSON  AOSI- 
CTTLTTTEE  COLLEGE,  CLEMSON  COLLEGE,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Riggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  particular  reason  for  appearing, 
unless  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  I  am  from  a  section  of  the  country 
that  has  not  been  heretofore  represented.  I  come  from  South  Caro-' 
lina.  In  the  South  this  extension  work  has  existed  longer  than  in 
any  otlier  section.  In  my  State  each  county  has  a  county  demonstra- 
tion agent,  and  these  agents  are  backed  up  by  the  necessary  special- 
ists, so  that  we  have  a  well-rounded  organization. 

I  tliink  probably  the  conditions  in  the  South  best  show  the  great 
importance  of  demonstration  work.  If  this  work  had  been  begun 
hoon  enough  I  feel  sure  that  a  large  part  of  the  losses  that  we  have 
suffered  would  not  have  come  about  at  all.  If  we  had  had  such  an 
organization  earlier  it  probably  never  would  have  come  about. 

We  have  in  the  South  some  problems  along  research  lines  which 
are  exceedingly  important.  The  Government  only  recently  pub- 
lished a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  no  fertilizers  could  be  sold  in  this 
country  which  contained  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  borax, 
unless  that  fact  was  stated  on  the  goods.  The  fertilizer  manufac- 
turers declined  to  make  such  a  statement,  on  the  ground  that  if 
people  know  that  a  fertilizer  contains  borax,  nobody  will  buy  it 
That  illustrates  the  lack  of  research.  Nobody  knows  anything  about 
the  effect  of  borax  upon  crops.  There  is  not  even  a  satisxactorj' 
chemical  method  of  determining  the  percentage  of  borax  in  mixed 
fertilizer;  or  there  was  not  until  this  question  came  up.  Here  is  a 
brand  new  field  in  which  research  must  be  undertaken.  In  manv 
States  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  different.  We,  as  an  agri- 
cultural college  in  South  Carolina,  are  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  investigating  the  effect  of  borax  on  crops.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  undertake  that  rasearch  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  That  is  merely 
illustrative  of  the  condition  that  exists  all  over  the  countrv :  and  we 
are  having  that  condition  to  meet.  You  must  not  forget  that  these 
land-grant  colleges  are  very  poor  colleges;  and  they  are  not  merely 
colleges  in  the  sense  that  that  word  is  ordinarily  understood,  but 
they  are  called  upon  for  all  kinds  of  service.  If  we  are  to  meet  that 
demand,  that  means  that  we  must  have  the  necessarv  funds. 
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I  feel  that  the  people  will  never  relinquish  that  which  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  and  upon  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  rely.  In  our  State  all  we  can  do  is  to  use  such  funds  as  have 
been  provided  by  State  authority  and  to  put  the  responsibility  upon 
Congress  and  the  State  legislature  if  the  runds  are  not  appropriated 
in  the  degree  necessary  to  do  the  work.  We  feel  that  we  are  not 
coming  before  the  Congress  or  legislature  as  supplants  in  any  sense 
but  are  asking  for  money  to  do  necessary  service,  leaving  the  respon- 
sibility with  the  State  legislatures  and  Congress  as  to  whether  those 
funds  are  available.  That  is  my  attitude  as  a  southern  college  prasi- 
dent.  We  are  in  a  State  where  the  farm-demonstration  work  has 
been  most  completely  developed;  I  believe  our  people  need  more 
than  ever  before  a  liberal  support  for  extension  worlc,  and  I  know 
that  they  need  more  than  ever  before  a  liberal  addition  to  the  funds 
which  are  available  for  agricultural  research.  I  believe  that  is  as 
much  as  I  have  to  say,  because  these  gentlemen  who  are  agi'icul- 
turists  have  spoken  to  you.  I  am  an  electrical  engineer  and  could 
not  answer  agricultural  questions  if  they  were  asked  me.  That  is 
all  that  I  want  to  say — that  these  colleges  occupy  a  peculiar  and 
unselfish  relation  to  this  work,  and  that  these  appropriations  are  in- 
tended to  extend  the  service  of  the  college  to  your  constitut<ints  at 
home  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  you  how  much  money  is  spent  for  ex- 
tension work  in  the  average  southern  county? 

Dr.  RiGos.  I  would  have  to  answer  in  terms  of  my  own  State, 
because  very  often  we  college  presidents  are  not  familiar  with  the 
financial  conditions  that  obtain  in  our  own  colleges,  let  alone  in 
other  States.  I  understand  that  during  the  war  we  had  45  counties. 
I  believe  our  overhead  expenses  must  have  run  10  per  cent.  The 
rest  was  spent  on  home-demonstration  work,  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  about  $6,000  a  county  ? 

Dr.  RiGGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNcnER.  How  much  of  that  was  Federal  money  ? 

Dr.  RiGGS.  The  amount  from  the  Smith-Lever  act  was  $77,000 
last  jear.  The  appropriations  from  other  Federal  sources  amounted, 
I  thmk,  to  something  like  $130,000  to  $140,000,  from  various  emer- 
gency appropriations  and  from  various  bureaus. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Altogether,  you  say,  it  was  about  $130,000  or 
$140,000? 

Dr.  RiOGS.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $77,000  ^f  Federal  money  altogether? 

Dr.  RiGGS.  $77,000.  I  am  not  speaking  from  actual  figures  now. 
I  have  not  the  actual  data  in  mina.  I  think  probably  South  Caro- 
lina is  one  of  the  most  typical  States  because  of  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  work  in  that  State.  It  extends  to  every  single 
county. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  grateful  to  you.  Dr.  Riggs. 

Dr.  Pearson.  May  I  have  one  word  more? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Dr.  Pearson.  Dean  Mann  has  asked  to  be  excused  because  of  the 
time  having  been  taken  up.  I  want  to  leave  with  you  as  a  matter 
of  record  the  fact  that  the  extension  directors  have  been  considering 
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the  amount  of  money  that  they  could  use  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
they  very  ardently  hope  that  this  committee  will  see  its  way  clear 
for  next  year  to  increase  the  supplementary  Smith-Lever  appropria- 
tion from  $1,500,000  to  $3,000,000,  and  they  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment of  the  way  that  that  money  could  best  be  used.  I  would  like 
your  approval  of  the  filing  witn  you  of  a  statement  in  regard  to 
this  ana  a  further  statement  in  regard  to  the  station  func^.  We 
are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Dr.  Pearson,  and 
to  all  of  you  gentlemen. 

The  committee  will  now  recess. 

(Thereupon  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  conm[iittee  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  Jan.  14,  1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


c0m3iittee  on  agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Saturday^  Januai'y  10, 1920, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harrison,  whom  will  we  hear  next? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  take  up  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Mr.  MacDonald,  chief  of  that  bureau,  is  here,  and 
he  will  make  a  general  statement  and  then  proceed  with  the  discus- 
sion of  the  individual  items. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  THOMAS  K  MaoDONALD,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BU- 
BEAU  OF  PUBLIC  BOADS,  DEPABTMEHT  OF  AOBICTTLTUBE. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  I  think  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  much  of  the  time  of  the  committee 
in  discussing  our  estimates,  because  they  differ  in  only  a  few  items 
from  those  of  preceding  years. 

Like  atl  governmental  bureaus,  we  are  passing  through  a  period 
in  which  we  are  picking  up  the  loose  ends  and  reestablishing  the 
lines  of  service  largely  disrupted  by  the  war.  During  the  period 
of  the  war  about  42  per  cent  of  our  engineering  and  technical  force 
T^ent  into  the  military  service. 

By  reading  the  reports  of  the  hearings  of  preceding  years,  I  have 
learned  that  a  pledge  was  made  by  the  director  of  tne  bureau,  Mr. 
Page,  that  if  the  money  that  was  appropriated  by  the  Congress  wafe 
found  to  be  unnecessary  during  the  war,  it  would  be  turned  back 
into  the  Treasury.    I  therefore  wish  to  report  that  for  the  fiscal  year 

1918  we  turned  back  into  the  Treasury  $80,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  vear 

1919  we  turned  back  $64,000. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Boads  is  divided  into  three 
main  lines  of  activity:  First,  the  Federal-aid  road  work,  which  we 
administer;  second,  tests,  research,  and  economic  investigations  re- 
lated to  highway  construction ;  and,  third,  agricultural  engineering, 
dealing  with  the  engineering  problems  directly  affecting  agriculture. 
It  is  proposed  by  the  department  to  refer  all  the  engineering 
problems  originating  in  and  pertaining  to  agriculture  to  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads. 

I  wish  to  devote  most  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  hearing 
by  this  committee  to  the  discussion  of  this  third  phase  of  our 
work — ^that  is,  the  engineering  problems  relating  to  agriculture. 
The  Federal-aid  work,  the  first  division  of  our  work,  is  provided 
for  entirely  under  the  Federal-aid  road  act  and  is  not  dealt  with  in 
the  estimates  which  are  before  you.    We  are  allowed  3  per  cent  of 
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the  Federal-aid  fund  for  administrative  purposes,  and  none  of  that 
fund  is  involved  in  these  estimates  before  you.  Therefore  you  have 
only  to  consider  the  two  phases  of  our  work,  the  test,  research,  and 
economic  investigation  work  as  related  to  highways,  and  the  agricul- 
tural engineering  work,  consisting  of  irrigation,  drainage,  and  the 
rural  engineering  problems  of  a  more  mechanical  nature. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is,  3  per  cent  of  the  $200,- 
000,000  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir;  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  over  a  period  of  three  years,  Mr.  McLauglUin. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  the  men  employed  in  your  office 
or  anywhere  in  connection  with  your  work,  and  paid  out  of  that  per- 
centage, engaged  in  any  other  kind  of  work  in  the  bureau? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir.     No;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Thev  give  their  time  exclusivelv  to 
that? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Exclusively,  but  some  of  the  men  employed  on  the 
other  rolls — in  testing  and  research  work,  for  example — give  part  of 
their  time  to  Federal  aid  work;  that  is,  they  test  the  materials 
used  in  the  work.  You  understand,  however,  that  the  3  per  cent 
referred  to  is  3  per  cent  of  the  Federal  funds.  As  the  Federal  aid 
funds  are  met  by  more  than  an  equal  amount  by  the  States,  our  ad- 
ministrative fund  is  actually  less  than  IJ  per  cent  of  the  amount 
which  we  must  administer  and  to  the  expenditure  of  which  we  must 
extend  general  supervision. 

Mr.  Heflin.  We  provided  for  the  use  of  war  machinery,  motor 
trucks,  and  other  machinery  to  be  used  on  the  roads  in  tlt^  various 
counties.     What  are  you  doing  on  that  now  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  This  bureau  is  acting  as  the  distributing  agency. 
We  liave  assigned  a  section  of  the  division  which  handles  the  Federal 
aid  work  to  this  duty.  The  Federal-aid  money  is  the  only  money  we 
have  that  could  be  used  for  the  necessary  administrative  expenses. 
Our  solicitor  advised  that  this  work,  being  part  of  the  same  general 
plan  of  Congress,  the  Federal-aid  funds  could  be  used  for  aistrib- 
uting  this  equipment,  such  as  the  motor  trucks  and  other  road-build- 
ing macliinery,  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  have  distributed  it  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Up  to  the  1st  of  last  July  we  had  distributed 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  motor  trucks — I  do  not  have  the 
exact  numl)er — and  will  distribute,  all  told,  about  27,000  motor  trucks 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  other  road  machinery. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  make  distribution  is  it  of  a  character 
which  gives  complete  title  to  the  State  highway  commissions? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  It  is  not  under  the  present  law,  which  prescribes 
that  the  allotted  material  must  be  used  on  roads  constructed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  Federal  aid,  but  we  have  recommended  that  complete 
title  be  given  to  the  States.  Such  a  recommendation  was  included  in 
a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Kahn,  of  the  House  Military  AflPairs 
Committee.  I  believe  that  complete  title  should  be  given  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Without  any  limitation  at  all  as  to  the  uses  to 
which  it  should  be  put? 
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Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  should  be  strictly  limited  to 
use  for  road  purposes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seeiiis  to  me  the  one  proposition  is  inconsistent 
with  the  other;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  give  complete  title,  I  do  not  see 
how  you  are  going  to  limit  the  uses  which  go  with  that  title. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  question  came  up  in  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  and  I  am  simply  passing  along  the  lejgal  opinion 
that  came  fi'om  one  of  the  Senators  there  that  it  was  not  inconsistent 
for  Congress  to  tie  a  string  to  gifts,  if  it  desires  so  to  do. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  is  true;  but  when  vou  tie  a  string  to 
the  gifts,  you  do  not  give  an  absolutely  imqualifiecl  title. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  l)elieve  that  all  of  this  equipment  can  not  be 
used  to  advantage  by  all  the  State  highway  departments,  and  that 
some  of  it  could  be  better  used  by  the  counties  for  local  road  construc- 
tion. Moreover,  the  present  law  provides  that  the  equipment  may  be 
used  on  Federal-aid  road  work  only.  While  it  is  possible,  under  that 
provision,  for  some  of  the  States  to  distribute  the  equipment  among 
the  counties,  because  in  those  States  the  Federal-aid  work  is  carried 
on  through  the  counties,  in  other  States  it  is  unlawful  for  the  State 
highway  department  to  release  any  of  the  State's  share  of  the  equip- 
ment to  the  counties,  because  Federal-aid  road  work  is  performed 
solelj^  by  the  State.  Our  recommendation  was  intended  to  give  au- 
thority to  the  State  to  use  the  equipment  for  public-road  purposes,, 
not  limiting  it  to  use  on  F'ederal-aid  road  projects  exclusively. 

Mr.  Purnell.  What  is  the  basis  for  distribution? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  same  as  we  use  in  making  the  Federal-aid 
allotments.  Each  State's  propoi-tion  depends  on  tne  relation  which 
its  population,  area,  and  mileage  of  post  roiids  bears  to  the  total 
population,  area,  and  mileage  of  post  roads  in  the  United  States — 
the  same  factors  which  are  used  m  distributing  money  are  used  in 
distributing  trucks.  We  try  to  adhere  to  a  value  basis,  but  there 
have  been  enough  units  of  each  particular  kind  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
tribute by  units  rather  than  value. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  the  counties  desiring  this  machinery  make  appli- 
cation to  you  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Hie  counties  desiring  this  machinery  make  ap- 
plication to  the  State  highway  department. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  the  State  highway  department  makes  applica- 
tion to  vou  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir.  And  there  is  that  condition  in  the 
States  that  some  of  the  States  can  distribute  these  trucks  to  the 
counties,  because  they  work  entirely  through  counties.  I  think  I 
make  that  point  plain — ^that  they  do  no  work  directly.  In  Missouri, 
as  I  recall,  the  State  highway  department  is  not  in  direct  charge  of 
road  work ;  they  also  woi-k  through  the  county  boards  in  Kansas  and 
Iowa.  In  Illinois  tlie  State  highway  department  does  the  work 
itself,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  the  county,  so  that  they  have 
these  trucks  tied  up.  The  counties  are  not  able  to  use  them  and  they 
are  clamoring  for  their  use.  I  think  that  by  simply  extending 
authority  to  the  State  departments  to  permit  the  use  of  these  trucks 
by  the  counties  on  other  than  Federal-aid  work  they  may  be  made 
of  broader  service  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  MacDonald,  I  understood  from  your  prelimi- 
nary statement  that  you  did  not  intend  to  go  into  this  road  business 
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in  detail.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
something  about  the  organization,  the  machinery  for  the  distribu- 
tion and  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal-aid  road  fund.  While  it  is 
not  paiticularly  a  part  of  this  bill,  unless  we  get  it  in  these  hearings 
we  won't  get  it  at  all,  and  I  imagine  a  good  many  questions  will  be 
asked  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  machinery 
that  has  been  set  up  for  the  distribution  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  As  to  our  road  work,  we  have  the  Federal  aid 
funds  to  administer  under  the  first  division.  The  States — all  of 
them — have  met  the  Federal  aid  funds  more  than  half  way.  We  are 
giving,  on  the  average,  not  more  than  about  40  per  cent  of  our  last 
estimates,  the  States  paying  60  per  cent,  and  they  have  over- 
subscribed the  funds.  That  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  great 
interest  in  the  building  of  roads;  and  we  want  our  administration 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  large  sums  which  have  been  subscribed 
in  48  States  to  be  such  that  we  may  feel  that  we  have  wisely  dis- 
charged the  responsibility  placed  upon  us  by  Congress.  But,  to 
discharge  that  responsibility  with  wisdom  means  that  we  must  now 
revise  many  of  the  standards  which  we  had  set  up  prior  to  the  war. 
In  a  way,  the  war  ended  one  period  of  our  road  history  and  inaugu- 
rated another — ^the  era  of  the  motor  truck.  Prior  to  1916  the  pro- 
duction of  trucks  was  very  limited-  The  whole  production  up  to 
that  year  from  the  time  the  first  trucks  were  manufactured  in  1900 
was  little  more  than  one-half  as  great  as  the  production  during  the 
year  1918  alone,  when  250,000  were  manufactured.  Many  of  these 
vehicles  which  now  use  the  highways  are  far  heavier  than  any 
which  the  roads  had  been  called  upon  to  carry,  be  fore  the  war:  and 
they  have  had  a  most  damaging  effect  upon  the  highways  built  ac- 
cording to  the  old  standards.  Indeed,  we  are  now  facing  the  neces- 
sity of  practically  reconstructing  our  whole  road  system  to  carry 
this  heavy  truck  traffic.  To  do  so  will  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money,  including,  undoubtedly,  much  ot  the  money 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  Federal  aid.  But  before  we  enter 
upon  so  vast  a  pro-am  I  feel  that  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
study  the  existing  situation  very  carefully  to  the  end  that  whatever 
standards  we  set  up  to  replace  the  outgrown  standards  of  the  pre- 
war period  may  be  scientifically  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  new  situation. 

That  brings  me  to  the  work  which  we  have  laid  out  for  our 
testing,  research,  and  highway  economics  divisions.  Without  going 
largely  into  details  of  that  work — we  can  go  into  them  as  far  as 
you  desire — the  work  we  have  planned  is  to  find  out  how  much 
traffic  there  is  on  the  roads,  the  types  of  vehicles  which  compose  the 
traffic,  the  weights  we  are  going  to  carry,  the  amount  of  products 
moved,  the  distance  they  are  going  to  be  hauled  on  the  roads,  and 
the  maximum  size  of  loads  to  be  carried,  and,  from  these  figures, 
to  determine  what  kind  of  work  we  will  have  to  do  on  the  roads,  or 
what  kinds  of  roads  we  will  have  to  build.  That  means  ver^-  de- 
tailed and  very  scientific  investigations.  For  instance,  I  have  here 
a  pressure  gauge.  It  looks  like  a  rather  intricate  machine.  It  is 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  intensity  of  pressure 
produced  under  our  road  surfaces  on  the  subgrade  by  the  known 
wheel  loads  of  vehicles  on  the  surface.    We  can  determine,  through 
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the  use  of  this  little  pressure  gauge,  the  effect  which  the  weight  of 
a  heavy  truck,  as  distributed  throughout  the  road  crust,  will  have 
upon  the  subgrade  below,  and  that  is  one  of  our  great  problems. 

I  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  effects  of  the  heavy  traffic  that 
has  broken  down  road  surfaces.  For  instance,  I  am  pointing  out 
in  this  photograph  a  concrete  road  broken  up  by  heavy  truck  traffic. 
We  believe  that  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  drainage  underneath  than 
any  fault  in  the  road  surface  itself.  But  there  have  been  failures 
in  all  types  of  road  from  gravel  up  to  the  very  highest  types.  Here 
[exhibitmg  photograph]  is  a  failure  of  a  very  high-class  brick  sur- 
face, due  to  the  heavy  truck  traffic.  That  brick  surface  was  main- 
tained prior  to  the  war,  and. we  expected,  when  it  was;  put  down, 
that  it  would  be  useful  for  at  least  15'  or  20  years.  As  you  see  it  was 
a  brick  road  on  a  4-inch  concrete  base,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
heavy  truck  traffic  that  came  upon  it. 

In  that  connection,  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  has 
been  to  find  out  just  what  the  trucks  do  to  the  roads,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  measurements  of  the  blow  struck  by  a  moving 
truck  wheel.  I  do  not  want  to  go  too  much  into  the  details  of  some 
of  these  matters,  but  they  are  all  of  very  great  interest  and  value  to 
us.  For  instance,  here  is  a  copper  cylinder  [exhibiting]  half  an  inch 
in  height  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  standard  copper  cylinder, 
heat  treated  by  the  same  method  that  is  used  at  the  Frankf  ord  Arsenal 
for  preparing  similar  cylinders  to  determine  the  recoil  of  the  gun 
mechanisms.  This  illustrates  how  the  blow  of  the  heavy  truck 
wheel  is  delivered  through  a  plunger  [indicating]  to  the  copper  cyl- 
inder, and  that  is  the  same  cylinder  after  the  truck  has  passed  over 
it  [indicating].  By  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  cylinder 
before  and  after  the  truck  has  passed  over  it  we  can  measure  the  in- 
tensity of  the  blow  which  the  moving  wheel  delivers  to  the  road. 
We  have  found  that  one  whe^l  of  a  loaded  5-ton  truck  moving  at  10 
miles  per  hour  and  falling  upon  the  measuring  device  from  a  height 
of  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch  will  deliver  a  blow  to  one  of  these 
cylinders  equivalent  to  a  static  load  of  more  than  20,000  pounds, 
or  a  dead  load  of  practically  10  tons.  If  you  can  imagine  the 
weight  of  one  of  these  big  road  rollers — a  biff  three-wheeled  steam 
road  roller — concentrated  upon  an  area  of  the  road's  surface  no 
larger  than  one  of  these  small  cylinders,  you  may  get  some  concep- 
tion of  the  blow  that  one  wheel  of  a  5-ton  truck  running  at  10  miles 
per  hour  repeatedly  delivers  to  a  road.  Of  course  the  speeds  and 
weights  of  trucks  vary  greatly  and  there  is  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference in  the  effect  they  have  upon  the  roads.  It  is  to  determine 
this  and  other  equally  important  facts  about  truck  traffic  that  we 
are  asking  in  the  estimates  an  increase  of  $30,000  to  carry  on  re- 
search work.    That  is  the  'ferst  increase  we  are  asking. 

In  the  third  line  of  work — agricultural  engineering — ^we  have  the 
draina^  work,  irrigation,  and  rural  engineering — ^that  is,  investiga- 
tions 01  the  mechanical  problems  related  to  agriculture. 

We  have  a  map  which  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  look 
over  with  Mr.  McCrory,  our  Chief  of  Drainage  Investigations,  which 
shows  the  different  activities  relating  to  the  reclamation  of  swamp 
lands,  and  a  map  showing  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  that  we 
now  nave,  which,  through  the  application  of  proper  reclamation 
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measures,  can  be  made  available  for  agriculture — good  lands,  tiiat 
with  reasonable  expenditures  can  be  made  available.  We  have  pre- 
pared a  chart  to  show  the  different  areas  in  which  those  activities 
exist. 

As  far  as  irrigation  is  concerned,  Mr.  Teele,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  that  work  in  California,  but  who  is  now  with  the  Census 
Bureau,  on  leave  from  our  bureau,  is  here,  and  I  will  ask  him  a  little 
further  on  to  present  to  you  the  case  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
old  irrigation  districts  in  the  West.  In  some  of  the  first  irrigation 
districts  that  were  formed  they  have  now  found  that  througn  the 
wasteful  methods  of  using  water,  the  poor  ditches,  and  the  duplicat- 
ing system  of  distribution  which  they  have  built  (like  Topsy,  they 
just  grew  from  time  to  time),  they  are  now  facing  the  necessity  of 
entirely  reorganizing  and  revamping  the  distribution  system  in  order 
to  have  enough  water  to  carry  on  their  work  and  provide  for  the 
natural  expansion  of  their  cultivated  area.  This  condition  exists  in 
many  of  the  oldest  irrigation  districts. 

Sometimes  the  question  comes  up  as  to  the  relation  of  the  irriga- 
tion work  of  this  department  to  the  irrigation  work  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service.  The  land  that  has  been  put  under  the  Keclamation 
Service  is  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  area  irrigated.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  Department  of  Affriculture  is  the  only  department 
giving  any  help  to  the  farmers  on  tlie  other  irrigated  lands. 

We  deal  entirely  with  the  a^icultnral  problems  after  the  water 
is  placed  on  the  land  by  the  Reclamation  Service.  We  do  not  place 
the  water  on  the  land.  Many  of  these  private  and  old-established 
irrigation  districts  are  now  facing  the  necessity  of  an  entire  reor- 
^ranization  of  their  whole  system  in  order  to  supply  enough  water 
to  provide  for  extending  their  irrigat^^d  areas.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  I  know  of  in  the  West,  so  far  as  irrigation  is 
concerned,  and  I  am  hoping  the  committee  will  hear  Mr.  Teele  on 
this  point. 

So  far  as  the  rural  engineering  work  is  concerned,  a  verj'^  impor- 
tant single  point  with  reference  to  that  work  is  the  testing  of  trac- 
tors, and  for  the  development  of  this  work,  and  with  this  particular 
point  in  mind,  we  are  asking  the  largest  increase  of  any,  $75,000. 

Summarizing  our  requests,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asking  a  $30,000 
increase  for  testing  and  research  work;  that  irrigation  be  placed 
back  on  the  prewar  basis  by  an  addition  of  $20;000  over  last  year's 
appropriation;  that  drainage  work  be  given  $10,000  more  than  the 
prewar  appropriation ;  and  that  the  appropriation  for  rural  engineer- 
ing be  increased  by  $75,000.  All  of  these  increases,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  $30,000,  are  for  purposes  directly  related  to  the  application 
of  engineering  principles  to  agriculture. 

Among  other  things  which  I  feel  that  the  department  has  accom- 
plished along  the  line  of  working  out  the  mechanical  problems  related 
to  agriculture  is  the  successful  completion  of  the  dusting  machine  for 
the  prevention  of  the  boll  weevil  in  cotton. 

This  photograph  shows  the  machine  for  spraying  the  dust  over 
the  cotton  plants  to  prevent  the  boll  weevil.  This  machine  has  been 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  through  the  rural  engi- 
neering division,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.     An  interesting  thing  about  this 
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machine  is  that  we  have  to  fit  it  up  with  lights,  so  that  they  can 
operate  at  night.    The  dust  can  only  be  used  when  the  crop  is  damp. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  What  is  the  approximate  cost  per  acre? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  McCormick,  can  you  answer  that? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  The  machines  have  not  yet  been  manufactured 
commercially.  That  work  is  just  being  started.  The  machine  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300  or  $400,  and  one  machine  will  take 
care  of  from  25  to  30  acres. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  wondered  what  the  approximate  cost  per  acre 
for  doing  that  kind  of  work  is,  the  spraying  part  of  it. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  figures  for  that.  Each 
application  requires  five  poimds  of  calcium  arsenate  per  acre,  and 
there  should  be  four  or  five  applications  per  season.  The  arsenate 
costs  from  22  cents  to  30  cents  per  pound,  making  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial from  $1.10  to  $1.50  per  acre  per  application.  The  labor  will 
vary  with  the  wages  paid  and  the  type  of  machine  used. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  a  dry  spray? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  it  the  idea  for  the  department  to  purchase  large 
quantities  of  these  machines? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Not  to  purchase  any  machines.  We  have  de- 
signed, developed,  and  made  a  working  model,  a  full-sized  model. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  has  been  made  for  use  in  the  experimental  work 
which  we  are  conducting  in  connection  with  the  efforts  to  control 
the  boll  weevil. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Some  eight  manufacturing  companies  are  now 
studying  this  problem  with  the  view  of  manufacturing  the  machine 
and  putting  it  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Young.  What  material  is  used  in  the  spray  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Arsenate  of  lime. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  illustrates  simply  one  of  the  lines  of  ac- 
tivity of  the  Division  of  Rural  Engineering:  in  the  application  of 
engineering  and  mechanical  principles  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Young  (referring  to  photographs).  Is  that  the  machinery 
that  is  being  used  in  the  Louisiana  experiment? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harbison.  The  Bureau  of  Entomolog}',  of  course,  is  conduct- 
ing the  experiment,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  merely  aided 
it  m  devsigning  this  machine. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  take  care  of  the  mechanical  and  engineering 
feature  only.  The  problem  of  the  proper  spray  to  use  is  outside  of 
our  province.  They  say  what  they  want  to  use,  and  we  help  them 
with  the  design  of  the  proper  mechanical  apparatus  for  using  it.  We 
are  encouraging  manufacturers  to  make  those  machines — ^not  one 
manufacturer  only  but  a  number — so  that  the  cost  will  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  possible  fimire  to  the  farmer. 

I  think  you  will  not  be  inclined  to  criticize  the  machine  for  being 
overelaborate,  either. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  an  en^ne  on  the  wagon  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir:  it  is  a  blower  operated  from  sprockets 
on  the  wheels.  There  is  no  engine  in  connection  with  it.  The  larger 
one  has  an  engine. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  blower? 
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]VJr.  MacDonald.  It  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  \ATiy  do  you  say  you  have  to  work  with  electric  lights? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  have  to  work  when  the  field  is  wet  with  dew. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  generate  electricity? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Wc  are  getting  carbide  lights. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  up  your  estimates  item  by  itcn).  What 
is  the  first  item? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Page  227. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  statutory  roll.  If  there  are  anj^  changes 
you  may  point  them  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  There  is  no  change  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Item  No.  2.  One  editor,  $2,500,  is  changed  to  one 
chief  clerk,  $2,500. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  item  was  discussed  before 
your  committee  a  year  ago,  and  that  place  has  been  vacant  ever  since. 
We  are  now  asking  that  the  title  of  the  place  be  changed  to  chief 
clerk  so  that  that  officer  can  be  transferred  to  the  vacant  place. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  No.  9,  seven  clerks,  class  3,  increase 
of  one  by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  road  building  and  mainte- 
nance.   That  is  a  transfer  from  the  lump-sum  roll? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes;  that  is  a  transfer  from  the  lump-sum  roll. 

The  Chairman.  No.  11,  three  clerks  at  $1,500  each,  an  increase  of 
one  bv  transfer? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  There  is  no  change,  I  think. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  committee  would  like  to  have  you  refer  to 
each  item  in  which  there  is  a  change  and  indicate  what  it- is  so  that 
the  facts  will  appear  in  the  record.  The  next  item  is  No.  36,  on 
page  278. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  One  mechanic,  by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for 
road  building  and  maintenance,  $2,100. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  next  is  No.  40. 

The  Chairman.  One  skilled  laborer  or  mechanic  is  transferred 
from  the  lump  fund. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes;  from  road  management. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  next  is  No.  42. 

The  Chairman.  One  telephone  operator  by  transfer  from  lump 
fund? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  is  a  transfer  from  the  lump  sum  for  road 
building  and  maintenance,  and  that  fund  has  been  reduced  by  that 
amount. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Those  are  all  the  changes  on  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  next  item  in  which  any  change  appears  is 
item  53,  which  shows  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  care  to  comment  on  item  52. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  is  the  introductory  paragraph  to  the  items 
under  General  Expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  next  item  is  No.  53. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  In  item  53  the  amount  of  the  previous  appro- 
priation has  been  reduced  by  the  transfer  of  one  skilled  laborer  and 
one  clerk.    That  is  the  only  change  in  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  A  decrease  of  $2,040. 
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Mr.  MacDonald.  And  the  same  is  true  of  item  54,  a  decrease  of 
$5,920,  due  to  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  state  which  is  the  item  for  investigations 
of  the  best  methods  of  road  making. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Item  54,  for  the  investigation  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  road  making,  especially  ordinary  sand,  clay,  and  dirt  roads, 
and  the  best  kinds  of  road-making  materials,  and  for  furnishing 
expert  advice  on  road  building  and  maintenance;  $138,220  in  the 
last  appropriation,  reduced  to  $132,300  in  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Item  55,  "  for  investigations  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  character  of  road  materials."  This  language  is  new :  "  for 
conducting  laboratory  and  field  experiments,  and  tor  studies  and 
investigations  in  road  design,  independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
State  highway  departments  and  other  agencies."  The  former  ap- 
propriation was  $47,020,  and  we  are  asking  an  increase  of  $30,000, 
making  $77,020.  That  is  the  work  to  which  I  referred  as  the  field 
and  laboratory  work  necessary  to  solve  the  physical  and  chemical 
problems  which  we  encounter  in  the  design  of  roads  to  carry  the 
modern  truck  and  automobile.  The  change  in  language  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  us  to  work  in  cooperation  with  State  highway  de- 
partments. We  propose  to  work  largely  through  the  State  labora- 
tories. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  can  you  not  do  that  under 
your  percentage  appropriation,  under  the  Federal-aid  road  act? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allow 
work  of  this  character  to  be  done  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
percentage  can  not  be  expended  for  work  of  this  character.  That 
can  only  be  expended  for  the  administration  of  the  act.  I  will  dis- 
cuss that  point  when  we  reach  it;  but  of  the  amount  that  we  are 
administermg  we  have  less  than  li  per  cent  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  not  possible  to  expand  our  organization  to  carry 
these  other  problems. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  mean  you  can  not  carry  on 
studies  and  investigations  m  road  design  with  that  percentage 
monev  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  men  who  are  assigned  to  the  construction 
of  Federal-aid  roads  can,  of  course,  as  an  incident  to  their  principal 
work,  do  some  of  this  research  work.  But  a  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion we  are  asking  under  item  55  would  undouotedly  have  to  be  used 
to  defray  the  special  expenses  of  this  incidental  work.  We  expect, 
eventually,  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  construction  of  the  Federal- 
aid  roads,  but,  naturally,  our  observations  of  these  roads  will  not 
reveal  much  information  of  value  until  they  have  been  in  service 
several  years.  For  our  immediate  information  we  must  do  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  laboratory  work  in  the  way  of  designing  instru- 
ments with  which  to  make  accelerated  tests  of  the  various  types  of 
pavements,  and  in  making  the  tests  themselves. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  remember  the  words  of 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  percentage  for  administration,  but,  if  you 
will  pardon  me,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  putting  a  narrow  construction 
on  that,  much  different  from  the  construction  made  by  other  bureaus 
of  this  department  in  analogous  cases. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  do  not  wish  to  place  a  narrow  construction  on 
the  law. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  section  4  of  the  act  reads  this 
way : "  That  so  much,  not  to  exceed  three  per  centum  of  the  appropna- 
tion  for  any  fiscal  year  made  by  or  under  this  act  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  estimate  to  be  necessary  for  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deducted  for  that  purpose,  available  until 
expended." 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  do  this  better  under  item  54, 
which  is  the  fund  for  the  investigation  of  the  best  methods  of  road 
making?  Sand-clay  roads  are  included  in  the  road-building  act, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  MacDonau).  Yes;  we  are  building  a  large  number  of  them 
through  Federal  aid,  but  we  use  the  monej-  we  receive  under  item  54 
to  assist  the  counties  and  townships. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Outside  of  the  Federal-aid  road  act.  The  fund 
under  item  54  is  the  only  fund  from  which  we  can  give  assistance 
to  the  counties  and  townships  other  than  the  assistance  which  is 
given  on  roads  built  by  Federal  aid,  which  will  constitute  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  roads. 

Mr.  Jones.  Wliy  can  not  the  same  information  which  you  obtain 
from  the  investigations  which  you  make  out  of  the  appropriation 
in  the  Federal-aid  act  be  given  to  the  townships  and  counties  for  the 
construction  of  their  roads  which  are  not  State  roads? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  do  not  make  any  experimental  or  investiga- 
tional studies  with  the  Federal-aid  funds.  They  provide  only  for 
the  administration  of  the  act.  The  States  have  presented  to  us  plans 
and  specifications  which  we  have  approved  as  general  and  standard 
specifications  and  plans,  and  our  administration  of  the  act  is  confined 
to  the  building  of  roads  under  these  standard  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  not  the  Government  have  agents  in  each 
State  department  to  supervise  the  roads? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  Federal-aid  roads? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  other  roads,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir;  the  State,  county,  and  township  funds 
are  administered  by  the  State  highway  department,  or  by  the  county 
supervisors,  or  by  the  township  officials. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  There  is  no  change  in  item  56. 

The  Chairman.  This  refers  to  road  materials? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir;  it  continues  work  which  we  have  been 
doing  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  results  of  field  ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  road  materials  and  different 
methods  of  construction.  We  propose  to  carry  on  this  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Federal-aid  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  propose  to  construct  any 
buildings?  This  provides  for  the  erection  of  ouildings.  Have  you 
any  in  mind? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  have  no  buildings  in  mind.  There  is  a  lab- 
oratory building  provided  for  in  another  appropriation,  but  we  do 
not  expect  to  go  ahead  with  that  until  prices  are  cheaper.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  get  a  laboratory  for  the  money  that  has 
been  provided. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  The  appropriation  for  the  building,  $75,000,  car- 
ried in  the  act  for  1918,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  and  we  dererred  construc- 
tion on  account  of  the  prevailing  high  prices.  The  money  is  available 
until  expended. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  doing  some  work  over  there  with  respect 
to  testing  cement  and  other  materials? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes.  All  the  experimental  work  conducted  un 
der  item  55  has  been  carried  on  there.  The  language  of  this  item  as 
revised  will  enable  us  to  carry  on  part  of  the  work  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  laboratories  of  State  highway  departments  and 
educational  institutions.  It  is  the  same  class  of  work  that  we  have  been 
doing  over  at  Arlington  Farm.  The  character  of  the  work  is  illus- 
trated by  the  tests  which  we  have  been  making  on  the  effect  of  the 
action  of  heavy  wheels  on  various  kinds  of  road  surfaces.  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that  it  is  the 
accelerated  tests  such  as  we  conducted  at  the  Arlington  laboratory 
that  we  can  not  carry  on  under  the  Federal-aid  road  act.  But  the 
information  that  we  get  from  these  tests,  especially  from  the  accel- 
erated tests,  is  of  great  value  in  designing  Federal-aid  and  other 
highways. 

For  instance,  on  this  machine  [exhibiting  photograph]  each  wheel 
weighs  a  thousand  pounds,  and  we  move  itback  and  forth  for  a  long 
period  over  different  classes  of  surfaces.  This  process  is  what  we  call 
an  accelerated  test.  We  have  already  broken  up  some  of  the  road  sur- 
faces which  have  been  laid  and  which  up  to  the  present  time  we  had 
thought  were  very  good  construction.  You  see,  by  the  use  of  this  ma- 
chine we  accelerate  the  normal  action  of  heavy-rolling  loads,  so  that 
we  are  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  produce  an  effect  which  normally  would 
result  only  after  a  long  period.  The  work  of  testing  the  impact  of 
truck  wheels,  in  connection  with  which  I  showed  you  the  use  of  those 
copper  cylinders,  is  also  of  this  class  of  semifield  and  seinilaboratorv 
work.  All  information  of  this  sort  is  used  directly  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  Federal-aid  roads. 

Federal- Aid  Roads. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  now  to  take  up  the  Federal  road 
act? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  state  the  amount  available  and  how  umch 
you  expect  to  expend? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Under  the  Federal-aid  act  of  191G,  a  total  of 
$75,000,000  was  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  road  work.  The  ap- 
propriation available  for  the  fiscal  vear  1917  was  $5,000,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  1918,  $10,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  $15,000,000;  for 
the  fiscal  vear  1920,  $20,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  $25,- 
000,000. 

Under  the  post-office  appropriation  act  of  February  28,  1919,  an 
additional  amount  of  $200,000,000  was  made  available,  of  which 
$50,000,000  was  immediately  available ;  $75,000,000  was  available  on 
the  1st  of  last  Julv ;  and  $75,000,000  is  to  be  available  on  July  1, 1920, 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  There  will  then  be  $100,000,000  due  the  1st 
of  next  Julv,  which  is  the  last  of  the  total  appropriation  of  $275,- 
000.000. 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  there  has  been  made  available 
$175,000^000  for  expenditures  through  the  Federal-aid  acts  and  on 
the  1st  of  next  July  there  will  be  an  additional  $100,000,000.  The 
latter  amount  will  be  available  for  use  at  any  time  during  tlie  two- 
year  period  following  the  1st  of  July,  so  that  construction  will  be 
continued  at  least  through  this  two-year  period.  During  the  war 
expenditure  of  this  money  was  stopped  almost  completely,  partially 
by  direct  action  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  refusing  to  go  ahead,  and  partially  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  going  ahead  with  the  work  on  account  of  a  lack  of  labor 
and  materials.  A  large  part  of  the  pei'sonnel  of  all  the  highway 
organizations  went  into  military  service,  and  the  expenditure  was 
cut  down  very  materially.  During  the  fiscal  year  1918  only  $425,- 
445  was  paid  to  the  States,  while  the  amount  paid  the  year  previous 
to  that,  which  was  the  first  year  we  did  any  work,  was  ^,702,247. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  available  now  and  how  much  un- 
expended will  be  available  the  1st  of  July? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  will  have  to  give  you  those  figures  by  tlie  fiscal 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  total  amount  available? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  unexpended  balance  on  the  1st  of  July^ 
1919,  was  $74,472,306.  The  new  appropriation  for  this  year  was 
$95,000,000,  so  there  was  on  that  date  a  total  available  to  the  States 
of  $169,472,306. 

On  the  1st  of  next  July  another  $100,000,000  will  be  available. 
Construction  from  that  date  will  run  over  at  ^east  two  years,  and 
may  run  even  longer  than  that.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that 
connection,  we  shall  have  to  extend  the  period  during  which  this 
money  is  to  be  available,  or  some  of  the  States  will  lose  some  of  their 
pro  rata  because  of  their  inability  to  expend  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  the  States  provided  the 
money,  or  can  they  find  no  way  of  expending  it?  Is  that  what  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  MacDonaij>.  The  States  have  provided  the  money  to  meet  the 
Federal-aid  fund  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.  That  is, 
we  have  only  participated  to  the  extent  of  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost^  but  in  a  number  of  these  States  materials  ana  labor  and  con- 
tractors ai-e  not  available  to  do  the  work.  The  counties  are,  in  some 
instances,  carrj^ing  out  a  big  program  outside  of  the  State  program^ 
especially  counties  in  whidi  large  cities  are  located,  like  WajTie 
County,  Mich.,  so  that,  while  the  money  is  available,  it  will 
probably  not  be  expended  during  the  two-year  period.  We  shall 
have  to  extend  the  period  of  its  availability.  None  of  the  States 
have  failed  to  meet  the  allotments  by  more  than  the  amounts 
required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  would  be  interested  in  a  statement  of 
the  types  of  roacl  that  we  have  approved  for  projects.  During  the 
fiscal  years  1917, 1918,  and  1919  we  have  executed  projects,  on  which 
we  propose  to  pay  at  most  50  per  cent  of  the  cost,  as  follows :  Earth 
roads,  1,790 miles;  sand-clay, 7-1  miles;  gravel,  1,740 miles;  macadam, 
234  miles;  macadam,  mat-top,  185  miles;  bituminous  macadam,  142 
miles;  bituminous  concrete,  127  miles;  concrete,  643  miles;  brick,  120 
miles;  and  miscellaneous,  49  miles ;  so  the  earth,  sand-clay ,  and  gravel 
construction,  located  largely  in  the  States  of  the  South,  m  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  the  far  West,  total  74  per  cent  of  the  miles  approved. 
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That  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  mileage  approved.  The 
in-between  types,  macadam  and  macadam,  mat-top,  total  7  per  cent. 
The  higher-type  roads,  such  as  bituminous  concrete  and  ^Portland 
cement  concrete,  constitute  18  per  cent,  and  the  undetermined  1  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  was  the  percentage  of  water-bound  macadam? 

Mr.  MacDonaljd.  That  was  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  just  4  per  cent  more  than  it  ought  to  be,  I 
presume. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  protection  of  that  type /is  falling  oflE  now 
very  rapidly.  Still  there  are  some  places  where  we  have  constructed 
macadam  over  heavy  fills  in  order  to  carry  the  traffic  until  the  fills 
have  settled  and  become  stable  enough  to  support  a  surface  of  a 
higher  type.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  send  the  members  of  the 
committee  this  statement,  which  gives  in  a  rather  concise  tabular 
form  all  these  percentages  and  mileages.  The  information  in  this 
statement  differs  slightly  from  that  which  is  contained  in  my  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juno 
30,  1919.  Since  the  date  of  that  report  definite  decisions  have  been 
made  in  the  cases  of  several  roads,  the  type  of  which  liad  not  then  been 
determined,  and  the  mileage  of  such  roads  is,  in  this  table,  added 
to  that  of  the  various  types  a3  given  in  the  other  table.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  any  other  question. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  MacDonald.  It  is  now  after 
12  o'clock,  and  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  1.30 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  taking  recess,  at  2.15  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEKENT  OF  H£.  THOMAS  H.  HacBONALD,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BTTBEAir  OF  PTTBUC  BOASS,  BEFABTHENT  OF  AOBICTJLTTJBE— 
Contiiiaed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Are  you 
ready  to  proceed,  Mr.  MacDonald  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir.  You  brought  up  the  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  the  organization  to  handle  Federal  aid. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  with  your  general  statement 
about  Federal  aid  for  roads? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  nothing  further. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  that  you  would  take  up  the  organi- 
zation of  the  force  which  dealt  with  the  distribution  of  the  Federal- 
aid  fund,  and  particularly  the  method  of  presenting  the  projects, 
and  how  they  were  dealt  with  by  the  forces  in  charge  of  this  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  organization  which  deals  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Federal-aid  fund  consists  of  a  general  organization  headed 
by  the  chief  engineer  in  the  Washington  office  and  13  district  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  the  work  in  13  groups  of  States.  The  districts  vary 
in  size.     One  embraces  only  one  State,  California;  others  include 
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four  or  five  States;  the  largest  one  includes  eight  States.  Projects 
for  Federal  aid  are  initiated  by  the  States.  As  the  first  step,  a 
statement  is  forwarded  to  the  district  engineer  in  authority,  an- 
nouncing, in  effect,  that  the  State  proposes  to  build  a  piece  of  road 
of  a  certain  type  and  length  in  a  certain  location.  This  statement  we 
refer  to  as  the  project  statement,  and  it  is  always  accompanied  by  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  pix)posed  construction.  The 
project  statement  is  examined  by  the  district  engineer  with  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  the  project  complies  with  the  Federal- 
aid  road  act.  If,  in  his  opinion,  it  does,  he  forwards  the  statement  to 
the  Washington  office  with  his  i-ecommendation.  It  is  there  exam- 
ined by  the  chief  engineer  and  his  assistants,  and,  if  the  chief  en<^- 
neer  concurs  in  the  recommendation  of  the  district  engineer,  the 
project  is  placed  before  the  Secretary'  of  Agriculture,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  bureau,  for  his  approval.  Until  the  Secretary 
has  signified  that  the  United  States  will  cooperate,  no  further  action 
is  taken  bj^  the  State.  If  the  Secretaiy  approves,  the  State  is  so  noti- 
fied, and  it  then  proceeds  to  prepare  detailed  plans,  sf>ecifications, 
and  estimates  for  the  work.  Those  are  examined  in  the  field  by  the 
district  engineer  and  his  assistants  and  are  passed  from  the  district 
office  to  the  Washington  office,  where  the  examination  is  completed 
by  the  chief  engineer  and  his  staff.  In  the  preparation  of  tne  de- 
tailed plans  and  specifications  the  State  is  guided  by  certain  stand- 
ards wnich  have  been  previously  agreed  upon  between  the  bureau 
and  the  State.  By  standards,  I  mean  typical  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, prepared  with  great  care,  for  the  various  types  of  construc- 
tion. They  define,  in  a  general  way,  the  materials,  methods,  pro- 
cesses, and  proix)rtions  of  each  general  type  of  construction  and  are 
used  as  guides  in  preparing  the  special  plans  and  specifications  for 
particular  projects.  If,  therefore,  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans, 
these  standards  are  adhered  to,  the  State  has  the  practical  assurance 
that  the  details  of  the  proposed  construction  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  the  Secretary  or  your  office  exercise  anv  con- 
trol over  the  type  of  road  to  be  built  or  give  approval  of  the  type  of 
road,  or  is  it  merely  a  matter  of  routine  so  far  as  the  Secretary  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  It  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  routine.  There 
have  been  cases  in  which  the  Secretary  has  not  approved  the  type  of 
road  proposed  by  the  States. 

The  cases  in  which  this  action  has  beeii  taken  have  generally 
involved  what  may  be  called  the  in-between  types;  that  is,  types 
which  are  neither  low-cost  nor  high-cost  roads — compromise  types — 
that  are  not  proving  successful  now  under  any  conditions. 

AVo  believe  that  there  are  only  two  general  classes  of  roads  which 
it  is  wise  to  build ;  either  a  low-cost  road,  such  as  earth,  sand-clay,  or 
gravel,  on  the  one  hand;  or  a  high-cost  pavement,  on  the  other.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  in-between  types  of  roads  are  the  most  ex- 
])ensive  roads  that  we  can  build.  If  we  build  a  sand-clay  or  a 
grave!  road,  wo  get  good  service  out  of  it  while  the  ti*affic  is  light; 
and  if  at  any  time  the  traffic  becomes  heavy  enough  to  warrant  a 
more  substantial  surface,  we  have  the  foundation  ready,  and  we 
have  not  expended  money  that  is  thrown  away.    On  the  other  hand, 
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Tve  are  developing  a  traffic  near  the  larger  cities  which  nothing  but 
a  very  substantial  pavement  will  carry;  and,  where  that  condition  is 
to  be  met,  it  is  foolish  to  experiment  with  a  road  of  macadam  con- 
struction or  one  of  the  halfwav  types  which  are  breaking  down 
generally  under  such  traffic.  T^e  are  recognizing  these  conditions 
and  adjusting  the  type  of  road  to  the  traffic,  so  that,  to  that  extent, 
we  do  exercise  control.  We  prefer  to  build  a  cheaper  road  rather 
than  to  build  a  high-cost  road  of  the  in-between  type.  We  have  no 
objection  to  approving  an  earth,  gravel,  or  sand-clay  road,  and  do 
approve  more  of  them  than  any  otlier  type. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right.  Go  ahead  now  on  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  After  the  plans  and  specifications  are  prepared 
by  the  State,  they  are  submitted  to  the  district  engineer  and  are 
examined  by  one  of  his  representatives.  Generally,  tliis  representa- 
tive goes  over  them  with  the  State  hiffhway  officials;  very  often  he 
does  not  wait  until  the  plans  are  completed  out  goes  over  the  road  to 
be  built  with  the  State  highway  engineers,  pencil  profile  in  hand; 
and  he  is  often  able  in  this  way  to  suggest  changes  in  the  plans  as 
contemplated,  which  facilitate  their  approval  when  they  are  com- 
pleted. When  they  are  approved  by  the  district  engineer,  the  con- 
tract may  start.  There  may  be  minor  adjustments  and  changes  to 
make  in  the  plans  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Washington  office; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  the  State  goes  ahead  with  the  letting  of  the 
contract  and  with  the  construction,  (xenerally  speaking,  the  States 
do  not  wait  for  the  plans  to  come  to  Washington  and  pass  through 
the  routine  here. 

The  procedure  in  awarding  the  contract  is  fixed  by  State  laws  and, 
consequently,  some  differences  exist  among  the  States.  In  general, 
however,  two  methods  are  followed.  In  those  States  in  which  the 
State  highwav  department  is  in  direct  charge  of  road  construction, 
the  contract  is  awarded  bv  the  State  department.  The  project  is 
advertised  at  the  State  capitol,  bids  are  received  there,  and  the  State 
highway'  department  lets  the  contract.  In  other  States,  where  the 
law  places  tne  counties  in  charge  of  road  construction,  and  gives  to 
the  State  department  supervisoiy  powers  only,  -the  county  boards 
advertise  for  bids,  the  bids  are  taken  locally,  and  the  contract  is 
awarded  by  the  county  board,  with  the  apjxroval  of  the  State.  (Jen- 
erally,  a  repi^esentative  of  the  State  depailment  is  present  when  the 
bids  ai-e  awarded. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  contracts  approved  by  your  office  or  by 
the  Secretary? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  approval?  What  I  am 
getting  at  is  this :  It  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  great  lack  of 
uniformity  because  of  the  differences  in  the  plans  and  on  account  of 
the  different  materials  used  in  road  construction.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  whether  or  not  any  supervision  is  exercised  at  this  end  of  the 
line  regarding  the  securing  of  uniform  construction  prices  for  mate- 
rials, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Such  supervision  is  exercised  through  the  dis- 
trict en^neer's  office.  The  estimated  cost  is  approved  at  the  time 
the  project  agreement  is  made. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Then  your  project  agreement,  or  whatever  it  is, 
includes  an  estimate?  - 

Mr.  MacDonalb^.  It  includes  an  estimate  as  to  the  cost;  yes,  sir; 
an  estimate  based  on  the  average  prices  for  labor  and  materials 
prevailing  in  the  community.  If,  after  the  bids  are  taken,  the  prices 
are  out  of  line  with  those  estimates,  presuming  there  is  no  reasonable 
explanation,  the  bids  are  rejected.  In  that  way  we  are  exercising 
supervision  all  the  time  on  all  the  construction, 

Mr,  Anderson.  Yon  do  not  have  any  rule  that  the  bids  must  be 
within  the  estimates? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes;  there  are  some  States  in  which  that  is  the 
case.  It  is  the  law  in  Indiana  that  bids  must  come  within  the  esti- 
mates, and  they  can  let  no  contracts  in  which  the  bids  run  over 
the  estimates.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  that,  because  I  think 
it  breeds  a  tendency  to  make  the  estimates  rather  high.  I  should 
prefer  to  use  the  estimates  simply  as  a  check  upon  the  bids,  allow- 
ing some  latitude  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  bids  should  be  rejected  in  case  they  are  high.  Ordinarily,  the 
bids  do  not  vaiy  materially  from  the  estimates.  I  should  say  that 
we  would  allow  a  variation  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  but  we  would  not 
allow  50  per  cent  or  any  such  amount. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  get  down  to  a  concrete  proposi- 
tion. Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  a  road  that  you  propose  to 
build  in  Minnesota,  and  a  road  in  Ohio  of  similar  construction,  and 
let  us  suppose  that  when  the  project  statement  for  Minnesota  is 
brought  to  the  district  engineer's  office  your  office  finds  that  the  con- 
tract price  for  cement  or  for  some  other  material  is  relatively  high, 
or  more  than  it  ought  to  be  as  compared  with  what  it  is  in  Ohio. 
What  do  you  do  in  cases  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  MacDonald,  We  always  investigate  such  cases  further,  A 
similar  proposition  has  been  up  recently,  out  in  Colorado,  where  we 
thought  the  prices  of  cement  were  out  of  line.  We  conducted  an 
investigation  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
price 
that  i 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  my  impression  is  that  the  total  program  in 
dollars  for  next  year  amounts  to  something  over  $600,000,000. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  is  the  estimated  amount  that  will  be  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  the  department  given  any  consideration  to  the 
probable  effect  of  this  road-construction  program  on  farm  labor,  and 
particularly  on  farm  tenants  ? 

Mr.  MacDonaid.  Yes,  sir,  we  have;  the  types  of  roads  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  there  may  be  a  demand  lor  the  kind  of  labor  the 
farms  can  supply  are  the  inexpensive  types,  such  as  earth,  sand — clay 
and  gravel.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  follows  that  the  construction  of 
such  roads  will  draw  necessary  labor  from  farm  work,  because  the 
character  of  roads  of  these  types  is  such  that  the  construction  can  be 
carried  on  in  the  farmers'  slack  seasons.  The  tendency  in  building 
roads  of  the  higher  type  is  to  use  machinery  that  does  away  with  labor 
of  the  commoner  kind.  The  men  who  are  employed  for  such  work  are 
relatively  skilled  mechanics.  It  is  the  in-between  types,  to  which  I 
have  previously  referred,  such  as  macadam  with  or  witnout  a  mat  top, 
which  are  most  likely  to  draw  seriously  upon  the  supply  of  farm  labor. 
Machinery  has  not  been  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  roads 
of  this  character ;  in  fact,  machinery  which  will  perform  many  of  the 
operations  involved  in  such  construction  has  not  been  developed. 
Comparatively  large  forces  of  unskilled  labor  are  required  to  handle 
such  work.  6ut,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  discouraging  such  construc- 
tion whenever  it  is  possible.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  larger 
contractors  are  not  drawing  their'  labor  from  the  farms  but  rather 
from  the  mechanic  classes.  We  have  eliminated  a  large  part  of  the 
hand  la^r  in  these  larger  building  operations  and  are  depending  to 
a  greater  extent  on  road  machinery. 

Air.  Anderson.  I  have  seen  some  of  this  road  construction,  and,  as 
you  say,  it  is  really  surprising  how  few  men  thej  sometimes  use.    I 
am  rather  under  the  impression  that  that  machinery  becomes  more 
automatic  as  time  goes  on. 
Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  the  amount  of  labor  constantly  grows  less. 
Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.     Within  the  last  year 
machines  have  been  placed  on  the  market  that  have  done  away  with 
a  large  amount  of  expensive  hand  labor  in  connection  witli  f Ko  build- 
ing of  the  higher-type  roads. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  take  it  that  it  requires  the  construction  of  a  con- 
siderable stretch  of  road  to  justify  the  use  of  machinery  of  that  kind; 
'oes  it  not? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No  ;  not  so  much,  on  the  higher-type  construction. 

Ve  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  at  present  to  expend  too  large  an 

noiint  on  machinery,  but  contractors  are  justified  in  using  a  full 

ment  on  a  five  or  six  mile  contract,  and  with  a  small  crew  that 

of  road  would  provide  a  fair  season's  work.    I  believe  we  are 

o  come  more  and  more  to  the  use  of  automatic  machinerv  and 

•  let  the  contracts  in  larger  units  as  a  result  of  that  tendency. 

rger  part  of  the  organization  of  the  bureau  handling  Federal- 

Ts  is  in  the  field.    In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  organiza- 

e  whole  bureau  is  outside  of  Washington.    We  have  here 

73,  in  the  Federal-aid  highway  work,  including,  in  fact, 

*ng  out  of  Washington,  whereas  there  are  over  300  people 
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in  the  field.    That  includes  all  the  road  work  which  is  being  done 
by  the  bureau  in  the  national  forests  for  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  district  field  officers  usually  located  in 
the  offices  of  the  State  highway  commissions? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Xo,  sir;  they  are  either  located  in  offices  of  their 
own  in  nearby  office  buildings  or  in  one  of  the  Federal  buildings,  if 
available,  in  tlie  same  city.  That  is  the  case  in  Minneapolis.  We 
have  quarters  in  the  post  office  building.  We  take  offices  in  Federal 
buildings  wherever  we  can  to  avoid  paying  rent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  any  part  of  the  Federal-aid  funds  used  for  the 
pavment  of  expenses  of  State  highway  commissioners? 

Mr.  MacDonajj).  No,  sir;  none  whatever.  We  have  a  very  con- 
cise statement  of  the  way  we  distribute  that  3  per  cent  fund.  Capt. 
Wilson,  have  you  that  before  you  ? 

Capt.  Wilson.  We  divide  the  3  per  cent  fund  as  follows:  For  the 
field  work  on  the  project  statement  stage,  of  which  Mr.  MacDonald 
was  just  sj^eaking,  we  allow  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  Then,  for  the 
field  work  on  the  project  agreement  stage — that  is,  the  field  examina- 
tion of  the  completed  plans — six-tenths  of  1  per  cent;  for  the  field 
inspection  of  work  under  construction,  which  is  the  larger  portion  of 
our  work,  we  allow  1^  per  cent.  For  the  field  inspection  of  mainte- 
nance we  allow  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent;  and  then  for  the  Washington 
office  and  for  the  people  traveling  out  of  Washington,  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald and  othei's,  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  These  added  together  make 
up  the  3  per  cent.  AVe  are  not  expending,  and  have  not  expended  up 
to  the  present  time,  all  the  amount  which  is  available.  Indeed,  so  far 
we  have  expended  only  sixtv-three  hundredths  of  that  part  of  the  3 
per  cent  fund  which  under  this  calculation  we  assume  to  be  available 
for  expenditure.  You  remember  the  law  states  that  not  to  exceed  3 
per  cent  can  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  about  2  per  cent  of  the  amount 
available  has  been  expended? 

Capt.  Wilson.  Less  than  that.  AVe  allot  it  pro  rata,  considering 
the  relative  values  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  the  administrative  part  of  the  bureau,  and 
no  proportion  of  that  at  all  is  paid  to  the  people  who  are  employed 
by  the  States? 

Capt.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  the  local  inspectoi's  on  the  work  are  paid 
out  of  the  joint  funds  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  a  part  of  the  construction  force,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Capt.  Wilson.  They  are  part  of  the  construction  force;  and 
charged  to  the  construction  work  on  the  particular  job. 

Mr.  MacDonai^.  Does  that  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  covers  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  was 
just  wondering  whether  this  matter  was  handled  the  same  as  Fed- 
eral aid  for  extension  work  and  other  work  of  that  kind,  where  I 
understand  that  part  of  the  salaries  are  frequently  paid  by  the 
State  and  part  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  do  not  do  that.  There  is  one  point  I  want 
to  make.  As  you  will  notice,  there  is  a  large  part  of  the  3  per  cent 
fund  which  we  are  not  using  in  the  preliminary  work  and  in  examina- 
tions made  in  advance  of  construction.    We  hold  this  part  of  our  ad- 
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niinistrative  percentage  to  apply  on  the  construction  stage.  In  thai 
connection,  in  Hennepin  County,  we  recently  refused  to  participate 
in  paying  for  a  considerable  stretch  of  pavement  because  the  work 
did  not  conform  to  the  specifications  for  that  project.  Our  inspector 
had  been  over  the  work  frequently  enough  ty>  know  that  the  construe- 
tion  company  had  not  been  putting  cement  enough  in  the  base.  We, 
therefore,  refused  to  participate  with  the  Federal-aid  funds  for  that 
stretch  of  road.  In  the  next  contract,  in  which  the  same  company 
was  interested,  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  the  work 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  specifications.  We  went  over  that 
case  with  the  State  highway  department  and  had  its  full  approval 
in  deducting  the  amount. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  should  be  made;  that  is,  I  think  w^will 
have  to  expend  the  remaining  portion  of  this  percentage  in  inspecting 
these  Federal-aid  roads  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  they  are  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  if  the  roads  are  not  maintained  we  shall  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  further  assistance  from  the  Federal-aid  fund  in  the  State 
until  the  roads  are  placed  in  proper  condition.  It  is  the  only  method 
that  we  have  of  assuring  proper  maintenance.  To  keep  in  touch  with 
the  condition  of  the  roads  built  we  will  probably  have  to  spend  the 
balance  of  the  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  feel  that  your  experiments  have  gone  far 
enough  now  so  that  you  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  which  will  stand  up  uiider  heavy  traffic? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  believe  that  we  are  Duilding  the  best  road 
surfaces  in  the  world  to-day  and  that  they  will  come  as  near  meeting 
that  condition  as  any  roads  that  are  being  built  in  the  world.  We 
have  not  the  solid  old  grades  that  France  has.  The  system  of  roads 
that  France  built  under  Napoleon,  which  proved  so  successful  during 
the  war  and  carried  the  heavy  traffic  imposed  upon  them,  was  suc- 
cessful only  because  of  the  great  depth  of  stone  which  had  been 
built  into  them  in  the  many  years  since  their  construction.  As  a 
mater  of  fact,  we  are  building  better  road  surfaces  in  the  United 
States  than  the  roads  which  carried  that  traffic.  Some  of  those  old 
grades  were  constructed  of  42  inches  of  stone  and  foundation  stone 
(one  of  our  men  actually  dug  through  42  inches  of  stone),  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  understand  why  those  roads  held  up  under  any  load 
placed  on  them,  but  the  surfaces  went  to  pieces  rapidly.  On  the  road 
from  Bar-le-duc  to  Verdun — the  one  that  saved  Verdun,  I  believe — 
it  is  said  they  used  in  maintaining  the  surface  one  man  for  every 
20  feet;  that  is,  one  man  was  stationed  on  every  20  feet  of  the 
road  to  maintain  the  top  surface  while  it  was  carrying  that  tre- 
mendous traffic.  But  the  traffic  could  always  get  through  because 
the  base  held  up. 

We  can  build  tops  that  will  support  present  traffic.  We  know 
that;  but  we  are  pretty  sure  that  tnese  tops  are  being  put  on  some 
bases  that  will  not  hold  up.  That  is  why  we  are  asking  for  some  of 
this  experimental  money.  In  these  days  we  can't  am)rd  to  build 
roads  42  inches  thick.  We  want  to  learn  how  to  build  much  lighter 
foimdations  that  will  be  so  well  drained  that  they  will  be  proof 
against  frost:  that  is,  we  want  to  get  the  water  out  of  the  roads  and 
keep  it  out.  If  we  can  do  that,  after  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
can  put  on  a  top  surface  that  will  support  these  loads. 
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In  every  one  of  the  failures  of  the  better  type  of  roads,  illustrations 
of  which  I  showed  you  this  morning — ^not  the  old  roads,  which  were 
not  built  for  the  heavy  loads  we  have  now.  but  the  brick  and  concrete 
roads — ^there  have  been  no  failures  with  the  exception  of  foundation 
failures.  We  want  to  begin  all  over  again  teaching  and  instructing 
people  to  build  grades  for  the  roads;  and  we  really  think  that  there 
will  be  more  m*ogress  made  along  that  line  than  in  the  improvement 
of  surfaces.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  do  not  favor  the  placing  of 
high -cost  pavements  on  new  grades  of  some  types  of  sou,  such  as 
heavy  clay.  We  prefer  to  build,  at  first,  a  gravel  or  a  sand-clay  road 
or  some  other  road  of  that  type  which  will  last  for  a  number  of 
years — two,  three,  four,  or  five  years — and  will  give  some  service  to 
the  public  in  wet  weather  and  good  service  in  dry  weather.  Such 
a  road  can  be  maintained  during  the  time  the  grade  is  seasoning,  and, 
ultimately,  when  the  grade  has  settled,  if  the  traffic  warrants,  we 
can  build  a  higher  type  of  road. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  do  you  think  you  will  have  to  continue 
4ihis  work? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Continuously. 

Mr.  Leb.  That  is 

Mr.  MacDonald  (interposing).  That  is,  assuming  that  the  Fed- 
eral-aid program  is  extended  along  the  same  lines,  we  would  have  to 
^continue  the  supervision. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea.  I  think  the  most  serious 
thing  in  road  building  is  maintenance. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  And  so  do  I.  In  one  or  two  cases  it  has  been 
necessary  to  threaten  to  cut  oflE  further  "allotments  in  order  to  get 
repairs  made.  But  our  organization  is  not  only  cooperating  with 
the  State  departments  in  building  roads;  we  are  also  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  develop  the  idea  of  highway  engineering  as  a  pro- 
fession and  to  encourage  ,the  development  of  eilicient  highway  or- 
ganizations in  the  States.  We  are  limiting  our  organization 
m  the  States  and  trying  to  develop  State  initiative  by  not  doing 
anything  that  can  be  done  by  the  State  organizations.  In  some 
States  we  need  more  inspectoi^s.  but  we  have  only  one  man  that  we 
call  a  senior  highway  engineer,  who  deals  directly  with  the  State 
officials.  In  the  larger  States  those  men  have  one  or  two  assistants 
to  watch  the  progress  of  Federal-aid  work.  Our  intention  is  to 
work  as  intimately  as  possible  with  the  State  highway  departments 
through  a  limited  number  of  engineers  of  the  higher  class,  who  will 
be  able  to  advise  and  bring  real  engineering  experience  to  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  work.  We  expect  the  States  to  furnish  ade- 
quate organizations  of  their  own  to  handle  the  detailed  supervision. 
The  States  employ  men  such  as  rodmen,  chainmen,  transitmen,  and 
the  inspectors,  so  that  our  organization  is  very  small  as  compared 
witli  the  organization  that  the  States  have  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  find  that  the  organizations  in  the  States 
are  usually  pretty  efficient,  a  pretty  efficient  body  of  men,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  carry  out  the  work  satisfactorily? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  efficiency  of  the  individual  State  highway 
departments  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  length  of  time  it  has 
been  organized,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  its  support  funds. 
In  general,  the  State  highway  departments  have  developed  very  much 
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«s  an  individual  does,  and  all  of  the  older  established  departments 
are  giving  excellent  service  and  are  composed  of  high-class  men. 
Some  of  the  younger  departments  must  develop  better  organizations 
as  a  whole,  but  practically  all  the  States  are  placing  first-class  engi- 
neers at  the  head  of  their  engineering  forces,  and  these  are  the  men 
with  whom  we  deal  principally  in  the  Federal-aid  work.  There  is  a 
serious  lack  of  qualified  inspectors,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop 
a  large  number  of  young  engiheers  who  are  qualified  to  handle  field 
work  and  to  take  over  the  work  of  inspection  on  construction. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  what  extent  is  it  possible  to  check  up  and  cor- 
rect any  defects  in  efficiency  that  may  exist  in  the  work? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  First,  the  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 
road  work  on  which  Federal  aid  is  asked  are  checked  bv  the  district 
engineer  and  his  assistants.  In  practically  all  cases  this  consists  of 
an  examination,  usually  in  company  with  a  representative  of  the 
State  department,  of  the  road  proposed  for  improvement  when  the 
proposed  plans  are  nearing  completion,  and  a  check  in  the  office  of 
the  completed  plans  to  ascertain  the  general  accuracy  of  the  work  and 
the  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  the  quantities  on  which  the 
contractors  will  submit  bids. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  the  State  highway  departments  have  good  engi- 
neers? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  In  general,  the  State  highway  departments  either 
have  now  or  are  building  up  a  force  of  competent  engineers.  Many 
of  the  State  departments  are  large  and  well  supported,  and  the  States 
in  general  are  pursuing  a  more  liberal  policy  in  advancing  the  scale 
of  salaries  for  competent  engineers  than  the  Federal  Government. 
In  fact.  States  and  counties  both  are  in  many  places  attracting  by 
much  higher  salaries  very  competent  men  from  our  own  forces.  As 
an  illustration,  our  district  engineer  for  the  eighth  district,  which  is 
composed  of  the  entire  States  of  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  has  resigned  a  position  with  this 
bureau  which  paid  a  salarv  of  $4,000  to  accept  a  salary  of  $7,500  as 
engineer  for  a  single  parish  in  Louisiana. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Federal-aid  law  has  given  the  States  the  best 
possible  incentive  to  pass  advanced  legislation  providing  for  high- 
way improvement  and  excellent  engineering  services  in  the  conduct 
of  the  work.  The  financial  aid,  while  it  has  been  a  great  stimulus,  is 
not  the  greatest  help  the  Government  has  given  the  States  through 
the  Federal-aid  legislation.  The  greatest  benefit  consists  in  the  bet- 
ter highway  laws  that  have  been  passed  in  conformity  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal-aid  act  and  in  the  ideals  of  highway  engineering 
which  are  being  rapidly  set  up  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  When  the 
Federal-aid  act  was  passed  there  were  a  number  of  old,  well-estab- 
lished highway  departments  which  had  brought  highway  engineering 
to  a  high  plane ;  in  their  own  States  they  were  rendering  an  excel- 
lent service,  and  their  influence  was  extending  to  other  States.  But 
the  growth  was  slow.  There  were  many  States  in  which  the  high- 
way departments  were  small  and  poorly  supported  and  were,  in  fact, 
fighting  for  existence  against  influences  which  sought  to  destroy  their 
enectiveness.  In  a  considerable  number  of  States  there  were  no  State 
highway  departments.  These  conditions  are  now  generally  changed. 
If  the  Federal-aid  act  had  accomplished  nothing  else  than  the  estab- 
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lishments  of  the  better  control  of  highway  matters  through  the  State 
highway  departments  and  the  strengthening  of  these  departments^ 
it  would  have  been  well  worth  while. 

I  feel  that  the  highway  situation  in  the  United  States  is  being 
rapidly  composed,  so  that  the  men  who  render  honest  and  efficient 
service  in  the  State  highway  departments  will  not  be  displaced 
through  political  preferment,  and  that  tenure  of  office  wnll  be  de- 
cided by  the  character  of  the  services  which  they  render  the  public. 
I  believe  that  among  the  men  who  are  connected  with  the  State  high- 
way departments  the  Federal-aid  act  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  of  the  greatest  assistance  possible  to  them  in  placing  the  work 
on  a  firm  and  substantial  foundation.  It  must  be  rememoered  that 
up  to  the  present  time  there  has  not  been  an  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  of  actual  road  construction,  but  neither  has  any 
considerable  part  of  the  money  been  expended.  In  fact,  under  the 
terms  of  the  act,  it  can  not  be  expended  except  for  actual  road  con- 
struction. There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  the  preliminary  work 
out  of  the  way;  the  States  are  generally  ready  to  let  contracts  as 
fast  as  it  seems  desirable;  and  I  anticipate  that  this  next  year  will 
show  a  very  marked  result  in  the  building  of  serviceable  highways  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  along  that  line  that  may 
have  already  been  covered.  I  did  not  come  in  until  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  hearing  after  lunch.  There  are  many  people  that  seem  to 
thmk  that  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  receive  all 
the  money  from  the  Federal-aid  appropriation,  and  consequently  the 
States  won't  be  able  to  use  all  their  quota.  Have  any  of  the  States 
used  up  the  quota  which  luis  been  allotted  to  them? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  State  of  Washington  is  fully  up  to  its  pro- 
gram; that  is,  by  the  1st  of  next  July  it  will  have  expended  every 

cent  of  Federal-aid  nionev  and  reallv  more. 

»/  • 

Mr.  RiJBEY.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  State  of  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  State  of  Missouri  has  not 

Mr.  El  BEY  (interposing).  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this: 
My  State  is  just  begmning  to  wake  up,  and  nearly  every  w^eek  some 
county  votes  bonds  or  some  road  district  votes  bonds;  and  in  my  own 
district,  within  the  last  two  or  three  months,  five  or  six  counties  have 
voted  from  two  hundred  and  fift^^  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollai-s^ 
worth  of  bonds ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  road  districts,  which  under 
our  law  have  authority  to  do  this,  have  voted  bonds.  It  is  going  to 
take  a  good  deal  of  time  for  them  to  get  under  way.  Thev  have  got 
to  sell  the  bonds,  and  they  are  doing  that  very  readily.  They  have 
got  to  survey  the  roads  and  have  the  approval,  and  they  have  got 
to  go  through  a  lot  of  routine  work,  and  it  will  take  a  number  of 
months  to  do  that.  The  (luestion  that  occurs  to  me  is  this:  May 
not  a  good  manv  of  these  States  get  in  a  position  where,  when 
they  are  really  just  coming  around  to  the  work,  they  will  have 
voted  the  bonds  and  done  all  of  the  routine  work  and  all  of  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  yet  won't  be  able  to  use  the  money  on  the  roads 
until  the  1st  of  July  comes  around  and  it  may  lapse? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  Treasury  takes  a  rather  liberal  view  of 
that  situation.  If  the  county,  or  the  State,  has  definitely  set  up 
a  project,  and  the  money  is  appropriated  to  it,  the  Treasury  con- 
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aiders  it  expended ;  so  they  actually  do  not  have  to  do  the  physical 
nvork. 

Mr.  RuBEV.  You  do  not  have  to  build  the  roads,  then? 

Mr.  MacDoxald.  No. 

Mr.  RuBEV.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  ^et  at. 

Mr.  MacDonam).  That  actual  work,  in  many  of  the  States,  is 
really  about  two  years  behind.  You  see,  we  lost  two  years  during  the 
war,  and  we  had  about  a  normal  program  provided  for,  so  that  I 
believe  we  will  have  to  move  ahead  the  period  during  wliich  this 
money  is  available  for  one  or  two  years. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  have  had  some  letters  from  my  people  and  some 
lettei's  from  the  State  highway  commission  expressing  the  fear 
that,  as  the  people  are  voting  bonds  and  getting  ready  for  the  work 
of  building  hard  roads,  they  are  going  to  use  up  their  quota;  we 
are  getting  many  letters  from  Missouri,  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  getting  letters  from  other  States  requesting  us  to  see  that 
Congi'ess  continues  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  matter  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  make  the 
Federal-aid  money  available  for  some  time  in  the  future,  perhaps 
until  year  after  next.  AVe  can  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Federal-aid  program.  The  States  should  know  what  money  they 
are  going  to  have  available  at  least  one  year  before  it  is  available, 
in  order  that  they  may  make  necessary  preparations  for  its  expendi- 
ture. We  do  not  need  any  more  money  to  spend  during  this  fiscal 
year,  and  there  are  only  a  few  States  that  could  use  much  more 
during  the  next  fiscal  year ;  but  they  ought  to  know  what  they  are 
going  to  have  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  plans  and  specifications  and 
be  ready  for  the  year  after  next,  and  I  think,  if  the  money  could  be 
made  available  for  a  year  from  next  July,  that  that  should  be  done, 
and  that  would  be  in  time  for  most  of  the  States. 

The  CiiAiiniAN.  If  a  county  votes  down  hard-surface  roads,  will 
they  be  deprived  of  the  Federal  funds  as  well  as  the  funds  obtained 
from  automobile  licenses? 

Mr.  MacDoxald.  Of  the  first  5,000  miles  of  project  executed,  74 
per  cent  are  either  earth,  sand-clay,  or  gravel  roads. 

In  certain  special  cases  we  have  said,  where  the  traffic  is  very 
heavy,  that  we  would  not  approve  a  gravel  road  or  a  sand-clay  road, 
because  they  would  be  torn  up  by  the  traffic.  As  a  general  propo- 
sition, however,  we  have  approved  more  miles  of  low-cost  roads  than 
we  are  approving  of  the  most  expensive  roads. 

The  Chairmax.  Then  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  department  has  not 
committed  itself  as  to  any  particular  road? 

Mr.  MacDoxald.  Absolutely. 

The  Chaiioiax.  That,  generally  speaking,  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  people  in  the  localities  where  the  roads  are  to  be  built? 

Mr.  MacDoxald.  Yes,  sir.  The  record,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  very 
good  one  in  that  respect.  By  the  way,  I  have  here  a  very  detailed 
statement  as  to  the  exact  number  of  miles  of  each  class  of  roads 
which  each  of  the  States  has  proposed  for  construction  in  each  fiscal 
year — if  you  desire  to  have  it  in  the  record.  We  are  not  committed 
to  any  type,  and  we  are  trying  to  rely  entirely  on  this  one  requirement 
in  the  law — that  the  road  must  Be  substantial.  We  consider  the 
construction  of  earth  roads,  under  certain  traffic  conditions,  as  sub- 
stantial construction. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  some  details  as  to  the  type  of       1 
gravel,  sand-clay,  and  earth  roads  required  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  You  want  the  description  of  about  the  maximum 
and  minimum  requirements? 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  what  would  be  required  if  you 
had  an  application  to  contribute  funds  to  the  building  of  a  road  in 
the  countrj'  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  May  I  ask  Mr.  James,  the  assistant  chief  en- 
gineer, to  give  you  the  maximum  and  minimum  widths,  thicknesses, 
etc.  ?     He  has  those  better  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Tell  about  the  requirements  of  our  standards, 
Mr.  James,  if  you  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  W.  JAMES,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF  ENOINEEB, 
BTTBEAir  OF  PXTBUC  BOABS,  BEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICTTLTUBE. 

Mr.  James.  Each  project,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  originated  in  the 
State  highway  department;  they  not  only  make  their  own  selec- 
tion of  type  but  furnish  us,  in  the  application,  the  data  on  which 
thejr  base  that  selection.  In  other  words,  they  come  to  us  with  a 
justified  application.    . 

The  Chairman.  First,  the  counties  make  application  to  the  State? 

Mr.  James.  Yes.  That  is  a  thing  of  which  we  do  not  always  have 
complete  cognizance,  because  we  deal  directly  with  the  State  high- 
way departments;  but  after  the  counties  make  application  to  the 
State,  the  State  reviews  the  whole  matter,  and  it  comes  to  us  with  a 
definite  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  State  approves  the  project,  it  comes  to  you  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir;  it  comes  to  us,  thoroughly  justified  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred. 

The  width  of  earth  road,  which  predominates,  is  from  22  to  30 
feet  between  ditches.  Occasionally  there  are  widths  that  are  nar- 
rower for  some  particular  purpose.  There  is  a  road  that  I  have  in 
mind  in  California  that  was  made  narrower,  for  instance,  because  it 
connected  directly  with  a  forest  road  which  we  are  building.  It  con- 
nected it  with  another  part  of  the  road  built  under  the  State,  and 
there  was  no  particular  reason  why  there  should  be  a  difference  in  the 
widths  of  the  roads,  as  the  traffic  inside  and  outside  the  national 
foi-est  was  practically  the  same.  There  are  a  few  cases  where 
grades  are  wider  than  30  feet. 

The  crown  of  an  earth  road  will  be  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
to  1  inch  to  the  foot;  that  is,  a  crown  that  can  be  built  with  the 
ordinary  earth-road  working  machinery,  machine  graders,  elevating 
graders,  etc.,  that  are  used.  As  far  as  possible  we  design  the  cross 
sections  so  that  the  grading  machine  can  cut  the  ditches. 

The  Chairman,  .fust  what  do  you  mean  by  ditches? 

Mr.  James.  The  side  ditches,  for  drainage  purposes.  Of  course, 
the  work,  in  addition  to  the  mere  construction  of  a  grade,  varies  a 
great  deal.  Take  the  work  in  Iowa.  Very  often  on  earth  roads 
they  will  install  verj-  substantial  drainage — subdrains,  you  call 
them;  tile  drains  for  subdraining  the  soil.  That  is  done  in  cases 
where  they  contemplate  putting  expensive  surfaces  on  the  grades  at 
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a  later  date,  just  the  same  as  under  city  pavements  they  will  lay  gas 
mains  and  carry  them  to  the  curb,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  future 
pavements  that  they  wish  to  put  in.  The  drainage  structures  imder 
such  roads  are  usually  made  {permanent  under  an  earth  road  just 
the  same  as  though  it  were  a  higher  type,  such  as  concrete  or  vitri- 
fied brick;  and  all  bridge  structures  also  are  put  in  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  permanent  form. 

When  we  come  to  the  surfacing  of  earth  gi*ades.  the  conditions 
are  controlled  very  largely  by  the  immediate  traffic  and  the  prospec- 
tive future  traffic."  There  are  conditions,  for  instance,  in  Mmnesota, 
-where  1^00  yards  a  mile  are  quite  uniformly  specified  on  their  gravel- 
road  projects.  That  provides  only  about  4  inches  of  gravel  on 
those  roads.  But  they  have  a  pretty  well  organized  system  of  con- 
struction there,  and  they  reduce  the  rolling  necessary  by  laying  4 
inches  of  gravel  this  year,  and  as  soon  as  necessary  thereafter  an 
additional  800  or  1,200  yards  to  the  mile  as  maintenance  work. 
The  Government  does  not  cooperate  in  any  of  that  additional  work» 
Those  roads  have  from  4  to  8  or  9  inches  of  gravel. 

The  Chairman.  All  put  on  at  one  time? 

^Ir.  James.  About  4  or  5  inches  at  a  time.  We  use  two  courses  for 
a  greater  depth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  spread  it  thin? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  and  let  it  compact.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
Minnesota  commission  adopts  their  scheme  of  placing  4  inches  the  first 
time  and  letting  it  come  down  under  traffic  and  solidify  well  before 
putting  on  the  next  course. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  use  a  King  drag? 

Mr.  James.  Or  ther  grading  machine.  That  is  better  controlled, 
has  a  larger  wheel  base,  and  is  truer  in  its  operation. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  most  important  factors  in  building 
a  sand-clay  or  gravel  road:  has  drainage  anything  to  do  \^ith  it? 

Mr.  James.  For  an  earth  or  gravel  road  the  drainage  is  the  most 
important  factor,'because  you  practically  have  no  surfacing  at  all  on 
an  earth  road. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  build  a  good  road  without  drainage? 

Mr.  James.  You  can  not:  and  it  is  the  whole  thing  in  an  earth 
road ;  for,  even  if  you  moisten  an  earth  road  with  a  bucket  of  water, 
you  create  a  mudhole. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  drain  is  required  in  the  average 
country  ? 

Mr.  James.  That  is  a  question  that  can  not  be  answered  by  any  defi- 
nite statement.  There  are  sections  of  the  country  where  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  them  to  do  adequate  drainage,  be- 
cause they  are  not  familiar  with  tile  draining  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. As  I  recited  a  moment  ago,  Iowa  subdrains  her  roads  quite 
generally  in  every  place  where  the  engineers  see  any  need  of  it.  In 
the  Southern  States,  where  they  seldom  use  tile  on  the  land,  they  do 
not  realize  the  need  of  it  on  the  roads. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  where  they  neglect  the  drainage? 

Mr.  James.  We  do  all  we  can  to  ^t  them  to  install  it 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  reject  a  project  if  no  drainage  was 
provided? 

Mr.  James.  We  would  insist  that  the  plan  be  revised  to  include 
those  features.    Our  procedure  arranges  for  such  things.    Where 
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necessary,  we  go  over  the  drainage  areas  and  see  that  the  culveils  are 
properly  sized  and  that  siibdrains  are  put  in  of  proper  size  and  de- 

The  Chairman.  You  require  them  to  bring  it  to  a  certain  grade? 

Mr.  James.  Yes.  That  certain  grade  can  not  be  set  by  rule  of 
thumb.  It  varies  with  the  location — with  the  topogi-aphy  of  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  You  decide  that? 

Mr.  James.  Yes;  that  is  gone  over  very  carefully.  Recently  we 
have  had  a  number  of  our  projects  where  the  review  of  the  grade  lino 
has  l)een  an  extremely  important  matter,  where  we  have  gone  across 
marshes  and  swamps,  where  our  men  have  felt  that  the  grade  was  a 
little  too  high,  and  that  the  expense  could  be  reduced  by  lowering  the 
grade.  Very  often,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  question  of  raising  the 
grade. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  approve  projects  where  the  roads  are  to 
be  surfaced  with  gravel? 

^fr.  James.  Yes:  we  have  even  approved,  projects  that  ai-e  dirt 
roads,  but  in  practically  every  case,  and  in  every  case  since  the  middle 
of  laf^t  summer,  I  think,  we  have  had  a  definite  showing  from  the 
State  authorities  of  the  conditions  surroimding  that  particular  con- 
struction. In  the  first  place,  they  undertake  to  make  it  substantial 
and  permanent  as  far  as  it  goes  and  give  us  some  indication  that  they 
are  going  to  provide  a  better  surface  or  some  surface  at  a  later  date. 
For  instance,  a  gieat  many  of  those  cases  are  where  they  expect  to  put 
down  very  substantial  surfaces,  expensive  surfaces,  that  should  not  be 
placed  on  heavy  fills  until  the  fills  have  been  thoroughly  compacte«l 
and  settled  during  a  winter  or  two — not  simply  artificially  compacted 
by  rolling  but  settled  under  the  weather.  In  those  cases,  of  course, 
we  are  glad  to  approve  the  projects  as  earth  projects.  But  we  must 
have  a  reasonable  showing  from  the  State  or  county  that  they  >^ill 
come  through  with  the  revision  of  the  project,  adding  the  new  surface 
at  a  later  date. 

The  Chair^ian.  When  you  speak  of  a  revision,  does  that  require  a 
new  application? 

Mr.  James.  Xo;  it  does  not.  AVe  have  arranged  to  expedite  and 
reopen  a  project  by  simply  a  letter  and  a  revision  of  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  You  specify  as  to  the  culverts  and  bridges? 

Mr.  James.  We  do  not  specify.  The}^  have  their  own  typical  speci- 
fications. 

The  Chairman.  You  i^equire  certain  standards? 

Mr.  James.  Yes;  but  we  have  not  undertaken  to  impress  uniform 
standards  on  all  the  States.  That  is  a  condition  that  would  ci*eate 
friction.  Our  country  is  too  large  to  standardize.  You  could  not 
make  things  uniform  from  California  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  States  regulate  it? 

Mr.  James.  The  States  regulate  that  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  That  statement  ought  to  be  made  clear.  In 
every  State  we  proceed  under  certain  standards,  but  those  standard-^ 
mav  varv  between  the  States.  There  is  no  arbitrary^  standard  that 
we  have  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  really  up  to  the  locality  to  determine 
what  type  of  road  shall  be  built,  although  in  some  cei'tain  instances, 
of  course  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  exercise  discretion  in  the  matter! 
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Mr.  James.  In  the  thousandth  case  we  have  to  exercise  an  arbi- 
trary decision. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  James. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  H.  MaoDONALD,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BIT- 
BEATJ  OF  PXTBIIC  BOADS,  DEFABTMENT  OF  AOBICULTUBE— Con- 
tinned. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Mr.  MacDonald,  you  said  something 
about  the  price  of  cement  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  $1.70  was  the  contract  i)rice  last  year — ^that  is, 
net  price — and  they  have  let  it  at  the  same  price  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  factory? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  At  the  mill. 

Mr.  Lee.  $1.70  a  barrel  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  in  cloth  sacks;  and  that  is  the  mill  price; 
probably  the  average  cost,  delivered  on  the  work,  would  be  a  little 
above  $2  net. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  in  Indiana? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  About  10  cents  higher  in  Indiana;  but  the  con- 
tractoi-s  have  absorbed  most  of  that  difference,  apparently,  because 
we  do  not  find  any  marked  difference  between  the  contract  price  for 
the  same  character  of  work  in  the  same  months.  In  fact,  the  Indiana 
prices  have  been  a  little  lower  in  some  instances  than  the  Illinois 
prices  in  the  same  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  price  compare  with  the  price  in 
Iowa? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  price  in  Iowa  has  been  a  little  higher;  in 
fact,  so  high  that  they  have  rejected  some  bids  recently. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  projects  the  estimates  are  made  on  the 
price  of  cement  and  gravel? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir;  and  labor. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  find  them  in  excess  of  the  prevailing  prices, 
do  you  reject  the  projects? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  if  there  is  no  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
variation  from  the  estimate.  As  a  general  proposition  our  prices 
for  road  work  have  increased  less  than  the  general  prices  of  com- 
modities. We  still  have  some  difference  between  the  level  of  road 
prices  and  the  level  of  other  commodities.  I  have  been  expecting  to 
see  us  reach  that  level  this  coming  year,  but  our  contracts  so  far 
have  not  shown  a  rise  equal  to  that  of  the  index  of  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  may  safely'  state  that  every 
project  is  carefully  checked  up? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  indeed  sir.  We  frequently  find  criticisms 
that  the  road  costs  are  very  high,  and  I  think  there  are  some  specific 
instances  where  they  have  been  high.  We  are  building  roads  out 
in  Washington  that  will  cost  nearly  $40,000  a  mile  for  grading 
through  the  mountains. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  is  the  average  cost  now  of  the  ordi- 
nary surfaced  road  of  the  various  types? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  average  estimated  cost  of  the  cheapest  type 
of  Federal-aid  road  planned  in  the  projects  executed  up  to  the  present 
time  is  $4,096. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  one-half  or  the  total  cost!, 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  is  the  total  cost. 

The  Chairman.  $4,000? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  surfaced  road? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir;  that  is  an  earth  road;  but  the  cost  in- 
cludes all  drainage  structures.  It  includes  the  grading,  tile  drains, 
culverts,  and  all  bridges  exclusive  of  those  of  more  than  20  feet  span. 

Sand  clay,  $4,241.  You  will  note  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  dirt  and  sand  clay,  because  in  the  sand-clay  type  we 
generally  do  not  move  as  much  dirt;  gravel,  $3,692;  macadam, 
$11,152;  macadam,  mat  top,  $7,501.  The  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence is  that  the  mat  top,  in  many  cases,  has  been  placed  over  the  old 
macadam  roads.  In  those  cases  the  cost  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
the  base.  Bituminous  macadam,  $24,618;  bituminous  concrete, 
$24,874 ;  Portland  cement  concrete,  $30,783 ;  brick,  $42,578 ;  and  mis- 
cellaneous. $5,018. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  construction  of  roads  drawing  heavily  on 
farm  hands? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  It  is  my  judgment  that  we  are  not  di'awing  farm 
hands  from  the  farms  for  this  work;  but  we  propose  to  watch  that 
phase  of  the  subject  very  carefully  during  the  coming  year.  It  is 
my  belief  tliat  the  building  of  roads  is  gomg  to  do  more  to  keep  a 
supply  of  labor  on  the  farm  than  any  other  one  thing  that  we  are 
doing  now  in  a  public  way. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  reference  to  the  future,  but  during  con- 
struction how  nmch  is  a  man  and  team  paid  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  For  a  man  and  team  about  $8  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Not  $12  a  day? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  $8  a  day — $7  to  $9.  I  know  of  no  cases  where 
contractors  have  paid  as  high  as  $12.  Indeed,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  abandon  teams  altogether  and  resort  to  the  use  of  motor 
trucks. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told  that  in  certain  sections  some 
renters  were  contemplating  giving  up  their  farms  to  work  on  the 
road;  that  they  could  make  more  (from  $8  to  $10  a  day)  on  road 
work  than  from  working  a  farm  on  shares. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  l^ow  that  they  have  had  to  reject  some  con- 
tracts in  Iowa  because  the  prices  in  the  bids  were  too  high.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  not  be  able  to  build  as  large  a  program  of  roads 
as  there  is  money  to  build,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  should  force  the 
program  there  it  the  prices  are  too  high.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
condition  we  have  there  results  from  a  general  lack  of  labor  in  the 
State. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  conditions  are  much  the  same  in  all 
localities. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  do  not  find  it  so.  Pennsvlvania  seems  to 
have  plenty  of  labor  this  year,  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  we  have  had  more 
difficulty  in  a  few  of  those  Middle  Western  States  than  in  any  other 
States  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  hard  sur- 
faced roads?  Do  they  last  longer  than  the  gravel  and  sand-clay 
roads,  with  the  same  expense  in  keeping  them  up  ? 
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Mr.  MacDonalT).  Yes ;  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  hard  surfaced  road  between  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore,  which  went  all  to  pieces  in  places  during  the 
winter.  What  would  have  happened  with  a  properly  drained  gravel 
road  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  It  would  not  have  carried  the  traffic.  But  there 
are  only  sections  of  that  road  that  did  go  to  pieces.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising that  some  sections  held  up  as  well  as  they  did  under  the  traffic^ 
for  one  of  our  engineers  has  found  the  surface  to  be  not  more  than  3 
inches  thick  in  places. 

There  were  sections  of  that  road  where  our  engineer  tells  me  thai 
they  were  continually  placing  gravel  or  broken  stone  and  were  still 
imable  to  hold  the  surface  under  the  traffic.  They  have  now  laid  a 
concrete  surface,  or  are  planning  to  do  so.  The  average  maintenance 
on  that  road  has  been  about  $1,000  per  mile  per  year.  I  presume  that 
the  annual  maintenance  cost  of  the  concrete  sections  is  not  over  $50 
per  mile.     Do  you  have  any  figures  on  that,  Mr.  James? 

Mr.  James.  Not  on  the  surface  alone,  but  I  think  it  is  probably 
not  over  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  There  are  sections  of  concrete  on  that  road  where 
we  estimate  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  that  concrete  surface  is 
not  over  $60  per  mile  per  year,  while  the  general  average  cost  for 
the  whole  road,  most  of  which  is  macadam  with  tar  surface  treat- 
ment, is  about  $1,000  per  mile. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  breakage  in  many  instances  is  due  to  the 
construction,  is  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir.  This  road  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
"  in-between  "  type,  which  I  have  referred  to  before  as  generally  un- 
satisfactory for  modem  traffic,  and  the  crust  is  not  heavy  enough  to 
carry  veryheavy  traffic.  The  devStructiveness  of  the  traffic,  you  see,  is 
measured  not  so  much  by  the  number  of  units  as  by  the  maximum 
weight  of  vehicle.  For  example,  a  truck  going  over  a  road  may  put 
it  in  such  condition  by  breaking  the  top  crust  that  every  lighter  load 
that  comes  over  it  will  help  to  destroy  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  then,  what  is  the  best  constructed 
road,  and  what  material  would  you  sugge^st  for  a  hard-surfaced  road  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  My  answer  to  that  would  be  governed  by  the 
conditions  which  prevail  locally.  Every  road  engineer  has  to  adjust 
his  road  construction  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  builds  his  roads.  If  he  has  hard  rock  and  cheap^ 
cement  to  use,  and  can  build  a  concrete  road  cheaper  than  any  other 
type  of  first-class  road,  he  naturally  would  select  that  type.  If  he 
has  a  low  rate  on  asphalt  and  a  suitable  grade  of  stone,  he  might 
decide  on  bituminous  macadam  or  bituminous  concrete;  or  if  brick 
is  manufactured  nearby  and  consequently  is  cheap,  the  brick  road 
might  be  the  type  he  would  recommend. 

It  all  depends,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  conditions  prevailing  locally. 
Any  of  the  standard  pavements,  placed  on  a  well-drained,  well- 
graded  earth  road,  in  my  judgment^  will  carry  the  traffic  we  have  now, 
if  properly  regulated.  But  you  can  not  nm  a  7-ton  truck  equipped 
with  solid  tires,  at  a  tremendously  high  speed,  over  any  of  the  roads 
we  are  now  building  and  expect  them  to  stand  it.  Even  the  best  con- 
structed railroads  would  be  sorely  taxed  by  the  traffic  that  some  of  the 
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manufacturei*s  want  to  put  on  the  highways,  I  think  we  may  come, 
presently,  to  national  reflation  of  the  weight  of  trucks  which  we 
shall  allow  to  use  our  highways.-  But,  under  all  reasonable  traffic, 
any  of  the  standard  pavements,  such  as  asphalt  or  bituminous  con- 
crete on  a  good  base,  or  Portland-cement  concrete,  or  brick,  will  give 
good  service,  if  i)roi>erly  built;  and  the  local  conditions  ^verning  the 
cost  will  determine  the  selection  of  type  if  everything  is  honest  and 
aboveboard.  If  it  is  a  question  of  promotion,  almost  any  type  may 
be  expected  to  prevail. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  matter  of  drainage? 

Mr.  MacDonau>.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  preached  drainage  so  long  that  I  can  not 
get  awav  fit>m  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  shall  have  to  preach 
drainage  under  some  other  title  so  that  people  will  think  it  is  new. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  ^t  them  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Ma(  Donald.  Every  road  engineer  in  the  country  when  he 
writes  a  paoer  begins  with  the  statement  that  drainage  is  the  most 
important  thing,  and  then  he  goes  out  and  builds  a  road  that  does 
not  have  drainage. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggested  that  eventuallv  road  builders  may 
manufacture  their  own  material. 
'  Mr.   MacDonau>.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  the  cost? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  A  good  many  of  the  cement  mills,  I  imagine,  cost 
at  least  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  cost  of  building  them? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes.    Really  it  is  a  serious  question. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Did  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  it  would  take  a  million 
dollars  to  erect  a  cement  plant  ^ 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Some  of  the  plants  have  cost  about  that,  but 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  estimate  what  the  cost  would  be  now.  I  would 
have  to  get  more  recent  figures  than  I  have,  but  it  would  probably 
cost  $r)00.()0()  even  for  a  small  plant;  that  is,  for  a  1,000  or  2,000-bar- 
rel  plant.  You  see,  cement,  m  order  to  be  manufactured  commer- 
cially, has  to  be  manufactured  in  large  quantities.  It  is  like  coal  or 
any  of  the  other  very  heavy  commodities  in  which  you  are  dealing 
with  low-cost  raw  nmterials.  You  have  to  handle  a  large  num- 
ber of  units  at  a  low  amount  per  unit,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  your  manufactured  product. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  If  you  were  able  to  turn  out  only  100  barrels  a  day,  it 
would  be  a  losing  proposition,  would  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  It  would  not  be  practicable.  It  would  cost  you 
$10  or  $15  per  barrel. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  unit  cost  would  be  so  high? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes.  I  think  I  can  make  that  clear.  The  raw 
materials,  clay  and  rock,  are  very  inexpensive  materials,  worth  usually 
less  than  $1  per  ton.  But  it  is  only  after  they  have  been  dried  and 
ground  and  burned  together  in  proper  proportions  to  make  cement, 
and  then  reground,  that  they  have  value.  To  do  this,  very  heavy  and 
expensive  machinery  is  required;  and  it  requires  about  the  same  ma- 
chinery to  turn  out  100  barrels  as  it  does  to  make  1,000  or  2,000 
barrels. 
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Mr.  VoiGT.  Vou  have  got  to  have  the  clay  and  the  rock  at  one 
point  to  make  it  successful  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  to  make  the  cement  economically,  although 
there  are  a  great  many  plants  that  are  operating  and  shipping  one 
material  some  little  distance.  I  know  of  some  plants  that  are  ship- 
ping stone  perhaps  80  or  50  miles.  But  such  a  condition  does  not 
make  for  low  cost. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  gone  over  this  matter  pretty 
thoroughly.    We  will  take  up  the  next  item. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  next  item  is  the  irrigation  item.  I  am 
very  anxious  for  the  members  of  the  committee  to  hear  Mr.  Teele 
on  that  item.  Mr.  Teele  has  taken  leave  from  the  bureau  to  take 
charge  of  some  of  the  irrigation  investigations  for  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. I  have  asked  him  to  come  over  and  point  out  some  of  the 
problems  in  the  work,  because  there  are  some  problems  that  we  feel 
are  so  serious  as  to  justify  us  in  asking  that  the  appropriation  be 
placed,  at  least,  on  the  prewar  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  cut  this  item  last  year? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Year  before  last. 

The  Chairman.  We  rejected  the  increase? 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  cut  $20,000  out  of  it  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  estimate  an  increase  last  year? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  believe  we  have  been  very  modest  on  that 
item,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  or  Mr.  Teele  might  state  briefly  what  you 
have  in  mind. 

STATEMENT  OF  M£.  B.  P.  TEELE,  ISBIGATION  ECONOMIST,  BTT- 
BEATT  OF  PUBLIC  BOADS,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICULTUBE. 

Mr.  Teele.  Mr.  MacDonald  suggested  this  morning  that  the  re- 
construction of  irrigation  systems  in  the  West  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  field 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  discussing  item  57,  "  for  investigat- 
ing and  reporting  upon  the  utilization  of  water  in  farm  irrigation," 
etc.  ? 

Mr.  Teei^.  Yes,  sir.  That  needs  one  preliminary  statement.  You 
may  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  the  West  there  is  an  unlim- 
ited supply  of  land  which  is  fertile  and  tillable  except  for  the  lack 
of  a  water  supply,  and  that  for  that  reason  most  of  our  efforts  have 
to  do  with  economizing  the  water  supply  and  making  this  supply 
go  further.  There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  land  with  a  very  lim- 
ited supply  of  water.  Eeconstruction,  of  which  Mr.  MacDonald 
spoke,  consists  in  advising  communities  as  to  rebuilding  and  reor- 
ganizing their  irrigation  systems,  which  involves  every  line  of  work 
which  is  specified  in  the  law  providing  for  the  work  of  this  division. 
The  historical  development  has  been  the  building  of  small  ditches 
along:  the  river  bottom,  a  multiplicity  of  them,  still  higher  up  on 
the  benches,  more  but  larger  ditches,  and  still  above  that  other 
ditches,  so  that  in  a  typical  river  valley  we  have  several  parallel 
ditches.    The  lower  land  has  become  swampy  in  many  cases.    These 
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ditches  are  all  controlled  by  diffei-ent  organizations,  so  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  ( ooperation  there.  The  laws  perhaps  encourage  that  situa- 
tion, so  that  the  reconstruction  involves  every  phase  of  the  work 
which  is  emuiierated  in  the  appropriation  law. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tell  the  fanner  how  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Teele.  It  is  a  community  affair,  because  a  very  large  part 
of  the  irrigated  land  is  served  by  a  works  which  waters  more  man 
one  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  where  you  are  called? 

Mr.  Teele.  Yes:  but  we  do  not  deal  in  this  particular  work  with 
the  individual  except  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  community,  a  member 
of  an  organization. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  will  be  needed  to  make  up  the  num- 
ber reouire^l? 

Mr.  Teele,  They  run  all  the  way  from  little  ditches  watering  one 
farm  to  ditches  watering  thousands  of  farms.  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia we  have  one  ditch  that  serves  500,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  smaller  ones? 

Mr.  Teele.  A  gi*eat  number  of  smaller  ones.  Probably  90  per 
cent  of  the  ditches,  in  number,  are  small  ones  that  water  from  one 
to  three  or  four  farms.  In  aci-eage  they  do  not  i^epresent  a  very 
large  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tell  them  how  they  can  make  use  of  the 
watershed  at  a  saving? 

Mr.  Teele.  In  this  reorganization  work  the  procedure  is  a  good 
deal  like  this:  We  go  into  a  community  ana  look  into  the  ex- 
isting conditions,  find  the  swamp  lands  and  the  multiplicity 
of  ditches  with  antagonistic  organizations  and  rights,  and  attem^ 
to  show  them  that  they  will  beT)etter  off  to  unite  and  rebuild  their 
works,  eliminate  the  duplication,  and  build  modern,  up-to-date 
works,  draining  their  lowland  and  transferring  the  water  to  the 
highlands.  That  is  largely  a  matter  of  making  surveys  and  giving 
advice,  and  it  involves  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  in  getting  people 
into  this.  In  some  places  it  involves  a  revision  of  the  legislation — 
in  every  case  a  revision  of  the  organization — to  get  this  multiplicity 
of  organizations  into  a  single  organization.  If  we  can  make  ar- 
rangements to  get  the  water  from  the  swamp  lands  up  onto  the 
higher  lands  there  is  a  great  economy,  as  this  makes  available  the 
surplus  water  for  new  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  advice  as  to  flooding  land? 

Mr.  Teele.  We  do  that  as  another  feature  of  our  work,  advising 
individual  farmers  as  to  irrigation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  on  the  premises  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  watershed? 

Mr.  Teele.  We  have  done  that  in  typical  cases.  We  do  not  make 
a  survey  of  every  man's  farm.  We  go  into  different  communities 
and  work  with  the  men  of  the  States  Relations  Service  to  advise 
them  in  their  meetings  as  to  irrigation  practice.  We  do  make  sur- 
veys of  individual  farms,  because  we  nnd  under  their  systems  of 
distribution  there  is  veiy  great  waste  in  applying  the  water  in  the 
wix)ng  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  benefit  or  advantage  in  flooding  the 
land  in  the  spring  after  the  melting  of  the  snow  ? 
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Mr.  Teele.  In  many  cases  they  can  raise  one  crop  of  hay  or  grain 
by  that  type  of  irrigation. 

The  Chair3£an.  Is  that  done  much? 

Mr,  Teele.  Yes;  many  of  the  streams  have  a  large  flood  flow 
early  in  the  season,  and  later  a  limited  flow,  and  in  such  cases  they 
can  do  that  type  of  irrigation. 

The  Chairman.  They  dam  up  the  stream  and  in  that  way  flood 
the  land  along  the  sides? 

Mr.  Teele.  They  run  ditches  out  in  a  general  direction,  paralleling 
the  river  for  a  considerable  distance,  andflood  the  land  in  oetween. 

This  map  [indicating]  shows  the  territory  where  we  are  working. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  mention  the  States  so  that  they  will  to 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Teele.  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas 

The  Chairman.  The  Western  States  ? 

Mr.  Teele.  It  covers  all  the  Western  States. 

The  Chairman.  West  of  the  Missouri  River? 

Mr.  Teele.  Yes;  including  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  anything  in  the  Dakotas  ? 

Mr.  Teele.  We  have  done;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Both  in  North  and  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  Teele.  North  and  South  Dakota;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  anything  east  of  the  Red  River  ? 

Mr.  Teele.  No  ;  we  have  nothing  east  of  the  Red  River.  I  will  say 
this,  that  the  Drainage  Division  is  doing  some  irrigation  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  You  operate  only  in  the  semiarid  districts? 

Mr.  Teele.  The  Drainage  Division  has  been  doing  it  in  the  East 
to  some  extent. 

In  addition  to  this  revision  work 

The  Chairman.  That  map  indicates  that  you  are  operating  in 
practically  every  State  west  of  the  Missouri  River? 

Mr.  Teele.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  taken  up  large  reorganization 
projects  such  as  I  have  mentioned  in  California,  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
Colorado.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  what  we  have  put  on  this 
map  as  pumping  investigations.  In  a  great  many  of  these  States 
thei'e  is  a  very  large  area,  running  into  millions  of  acres,  in  which 
there  is  much  tillable  land,  but  it  has  no  available  water  from  sur- 
face supply,  and,  if  the  land  is  irrigated  at  all,  it  must  be  by  pumping 
from  wells.  We  are  working  in  those  sections  to  develop  methods 
of  pumping,  methods  of  sinking  wells,  strainers  which  will  keep  the 
sand  out  of  the  wells  and  let  the  water  in,  and  showing  what  can 
be  done  in  reclaiming  those  very  large  areas  which  have  no  surface 
water  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found  it  practicable  to  pump  water 
from  wells? 

Mr.  Teele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  distance  can  the  water  be  lifted? 

Mr.  Teele.  In  southern  California,  for  the  orange  orchards,  they 
are  lifting  water  300  or  400  feet.  For  hay  and  grain  growing  it 
can  not  be  lifted  more  than  20  or  30  feet,  depending  on  the  prices 
of  fuel  and  prices  for  hay  and  grain. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  lifting  water  15  or  20  feet  cost 
per  acre  ? 
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Mr.  Teele.  That  varies,  of  course,  very  largely  with  the  local 
prices  for  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  Say  $3  for  coal. 

Mr.  Teele.  And  also  the  quantity  of  water  that  you  are  using. 
They  are  almost  all  usin^  gas  or  oil  engines  or,  as  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, electric  power  which  they  buy  from  power  companies.  They 
are  spending  in  southern  California  in  some  places  ad  high  as  $150 
an  acre  a  year  for  water — just  for  one  season. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  cost  if  you  had  to  lift  the  water 
15  feet? 

Mr.  Teele.  That  could  be  done  for  $3  or  $4  an  acre  for  a  single 
irrigation. 

Tne  Chairman.  And  furnish  an  adequate  supply  to  the  land  for 
growing  alfalfa  and  grain  crops? 

Mr.  Teele.  That  depends,  of  course,  on  how  many  irrigations 
you  give  it;  it  depends  on  the  rainfall  and  also  on  the  underground 
water  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Say  11  or  12  inches  of  water? 

Mr.  Teele.  That  would  be  put  on  in  two  or  three  irrigations.  It 
would  cost  all  the  way  from  $3  or  $4  to  $10  an  acre,  according  to 
the  local  prices.  Of  course  that  makes  possible  the  growing  of  two  or 
three  crops  of  hay. 

The  Chairman.  AVe  were  told  some  years  ago  that  you  were  bor- 
ing wells  in  one  of  the  Dakotas. 

Air.  Teele.  No  ;  our  bureau  has  never  bored  any  wells. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  the  department  told 
us  of  sinking  some  wells  in  one  of  the  Dakotas. 

Mr.  Teele.  I  do  not  recall  that  our  department  ever  sunk  any 
wells  in  Dakota. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sink  wells? 

Mr.  Teele.  We  never  have  been  engaged  in  sinking  wells.  I  do 
not  recall  anv  since  I  have  been  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Geological  Survey  is  doing  that  work,  Mr. 
Teele. 

Mr.  Teele.  The  Geological  Survey  has  an  appropriation  for  that 
work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  was  a  provision  inserted  in  our  appropria- 
tion bill  in  the  Senate  three  or  four  veal's  ago,  but  we  told  tne  com- 
mittee that  it  did  not  belong  there. 

The  Chairman.  For  irrigation? 

Mr.  Harrison.  For  irrigation  puri)oses,  to  discover  underground 
sources  of  water  supply  and  use  the  water  for  irrigation. 

Mr.  Teele.  There  was  a  discussion  in  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Harri- 
son refers  to,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  law — as  to  whether  the  work  was  to  be  done  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Geological  Surveylias  an  appropriation,  I  be- 
lieve, of  something  like  $150,000  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Teeij5.  That  is  for  actually  sinking  the  wells.  It  is  not  for 
the  purpose  for  which  we  are  doing  this  work — demonstrating  or 
determining  the  feasibility  of  that  tvpe  of  development — ^but  with 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  local  interests  to  go  ahead  and  do 
the  work. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  land  is  worth  from  $15  to  $50  an  acre, 
would  it  be  feasible  to  lift  the  water  several  hundred  feet  ? 

Mr.  Teele.  The  feasibility,  of  course,  depends  on  the  crops  you 
aregoing  to  raise  and  the  value  of  the  crops. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  buy  land  in  other  localities  for  less  than 
it  would  cost  you  to  install  the  irrigation  plant ;  could  vou  not  ? 

Mr.  Teele.  It  would  depend  on  local  conditions.  In  the  West 
prices  for  products  are  higher  than  in  the  East,  so  that  they  can 
stand  a  higher  cost  for  growing  these  crops. 

The  Chairman.  Take  Montana.  It  would  not  be  practicable 
there  to  undertake  to  dig  wells — to  lift  the  water  to  irrigate  in 
Montana  ? 

Mr.  Teele.  Not  if  they  continued  to  raise  grain  and  hay  as  they 
have  be«n  doing.  You  can  not  raise  those  crops  with  expensive  water. 
They  must  be  grown  with  cheap  water,  water  you  get  from  streams. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  money  to  be  used  largely  where  you  have 
been  operating  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Teele.  Yes;  it  is  just  an  extension  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  an  increase? 

Mr.  Teele.  Yes ;  a  restoration  to  the  prewar  figure. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  would  like  to  get  this  statement  into  the  record 
at  this  point:  There  are  17,500,000  acres  in  this  country  actually 
irrigated;  and  of  this  area  less  than  7  per  cent  was  irrigated  in  1919 
under  Government  Reclamation  Service  projects;  and  a  very  large 
sum  has  been  expended  in  these  Government  reclamation  projects — 
about  $118,000,000. 

Mr.  Teei^e.  The  report  of  the  Reclamation  Service  for  this  year 
places  their  figures  at  almost  exactlv  1,000,000  acres  that  they  have 
irrigated  out  of  the  total  of  17,500,000  acres  irrigated. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  estimate  of  the  acreage  irrigated  may  be 
changed  after  we  get  the  census  figures,  but  that,  we  think,  is  ap- 
proximately correct  That  means  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  living  on  the  irrigated  lands  have  received  no  assistance 
from  the  Government  except  such  as  we  give  them  through  the  Irri- 
gation Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Our  contact  is  with  the  producer  on  the  farm.  I  want  to  bring 
out  the  point  that  we  are  not  trying  to  encroach  on  the  fields  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  or  the  Geological  Survey,  but  that  we  are  de- 
voting our  attention  to  the  application  of  engineering  to  the  farm 
and  to  farm  improvement. 

If  you  are  through  with  that  item,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Mc- 
Crory,  the  chief  of  the  drainage  work,  make  a  brief  statement  about 
the  next  item,  No.  58,  in  which  we  are  asking  for  the  restoration  of 
the  prewar  figure,  plus  an  additional  amount  of  $10,000. 

In  further  i-eference  to  our  activities,  I  want  to  say  that  we  are 
placing  all  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on  a  strictly 
cooperative  basis.  Our  Federal-aid  work  is  handled  with  the  State 
highway  departments  of  each  State.  Our  drainage  work  we  are 
extending  through  cooperation  with  the  States  through  the  colleges; 
and  the  same  is  tnie  of  the  irrigation  investigations  in  the  Wo*^t.  We 
hope  to  conduct  practically  all  our  rural  engineering  investigations 
and  the  mechanical  features  of  the  work  through  cooperation  with 
the  various  State  colleges. 
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The  Chairman.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  colleges? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  trying  to  place  all  our  work 
oa  a  cooperative  basis.    I  believe  in  that  as  a  principle  of  operation. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  cooperation,  do  you  mean  that 
they  contribute  an  equal  amount! 

Mr.  MacDonald.  In  Utah  and  Colorado,  in  tlie  irrigation  work,  I 
believe  they  contributed  about  three  dollars  to  our  one.  But  that  is 
the  principle,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tlie  States  contribute  along  with 
the  Federal  Government;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  doing  that  now? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  McCrory. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  S.  H.  McCBOET,  CHIEF  OF  DEAIHAOE  INVESTI- 
GATIONS, BTJEEATT  OF  PXnSUC  EOADS,  DEPAETMENT  OF  AGBI- 
CULTirEE. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  You  are  discussing  what  item ? 

Mr.  McCrort.  Fifty-eight. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  "for  investigating  and  reporting  upon 
farm  drainage  and  upon  the  drainage  of  swamp  and  other  wet 
lands"? 

Mr.  McCrort.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  prepared  this  map  [indicating] 
which  shows  the  area  of  swamp,  wet,  and  overflowed  lands  in  the 
States  east  of  Colorado.  The  large,  yellow  rectangle  indicates  the 
area  of  such  land  in  each  State,  ttie  red  square  the  area  of  which 
the  Drainage  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  ^Public  Roads  has  made 
reconnoissance  examinations:  while  the  black  square  in  the  comer 
shows  the  area  of  which  actual  surveys  have  been  made.  The  most 
recent  data  that  we  have  collected  indicate  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 166,916  square  miles  of  swamp,  wet,  and  overflowed  land 
in  the  United  States.  Of  this  area  the  Drainage  Division,  since  it 
was  established,  has  made  reconnoissance  examinations  of  28,702 
square  miles  and  surveys  of  11,494  square  miles. 

The  work  of  the  Drainage  Division  may  be  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes:  Our  investigational  work  and  our  work  with  com- 
mimities  and  individuals.  On  this  map  [indicating]  I  have  indicated 
the  principal  technical  investigations  which  the  Drainage  Division 
has  conducted.  One  of  the  large  problems  confronting  the  drainage 
interests  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  the  problem  of  maintaining 
the  drainage  ditches.  The  bureau  has  begun  investigations  on  this 
subject  in  Iowa,  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  States,  and  in  the 
Atlantic  coastal  plain  region. 

*.  Another  line  of  technical  investigation  that  has  met  with  great 
favor  among  the  engineers  engaged  in  drainage  work  are  the  hy- 
draulic investigations  relating  to  the  rate  of  run-off  from  drain^ 
areas  and. the  coefficient  of  roughness  in  drainage  ditches.  We  are 
receiving  more  requests  from  the  drainage  engineers  of  the  country 
for  additional  work  of  this  character  than  tor  any  other  class  of 
work  that  we  are  carrying  on. 

Investigations  are  also  in  progress  in  regard  to  the  subsidence  of 
muok,  the  durabilitv  of  concrete  tile,  the  drainage  of  tillable  lands, 
and  the  efficiency  of  drainage  pumping  plants  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 
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We  are  also  working  with  individuals  and  communities  through- 
out the  eastern  part  oi  the  United  States  on  a  number  of  different 
lines  of  work.  On  this  man  [indicating]  I  have  indicated  by  sym- 
bols the  States  in  which  dinerent  lines  of  activitv  have  been  carried 
on.  Our  farm  drainage  work  is  indicated  by  this  triangular  sym- 
bol [indicating].  This  work  has  been  done  mainly  in  cooperation 
with  the  county  agents.  The  same  is  true  of  our  terracing  work, 
which  is  also  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agents.  It  is 
our  idea  that  a  county  agent  should  be  able  to  handle  the  simple  prob- 
lems in  farm  drainage  and  terracing.  When  he  has  a  difficult  prob- 
lem he  should  be  mven  assistance  bv  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  will  have  to  back  up  there,  because  there  is  no 
county  agent  that  knows  enough  to  do  that,  according:  to  the 
testimony  of  every  other  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  McCrory.  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  have  a  rather  intimate 
accjuaintance  with  the  county  agents,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are 
domg  very  fine  work  along  this  line.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ter- 
racing work  that  was  started  in  Missouri  several  years  ago.  That 
work  was  initiated  by  a  county  agent,  Mr.  Cook.  He  knew  that  the 
farms  in  Missouri  were  being  badly  washed  and  gullied  and  that 
their  value  was  being  largely  destroyed,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to 
prevent  this.  He  took  the  problem  up  with  the  State  leader  and 
asked  for  help.  They  asked  the  bureau  for  assistance,  and  we  sent 
our  engineer  from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lynde,  to  Missouri.  The 
State  leader  had  worked  up  an  interest  in  three  or  four  counties; 
only  Mr.  Cook,  however,  succeeded  in  persuading  a  fanner  to  let 
Mr.  Lynde  build  some  terraces;  on  his  farm.  That  was  three  or  four 
yeai*s  ago.  The  last  repoi-t  I  had  from  that  work  was  that  over 
180  farmers  had  built  terraces  on  their  farms  in  Missouri.  One  of 
the  big  problem^s  all  over  the  United  States  is  to  control  and  pre- 
vent erosion  of  the  farm  lands. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  control  it? 

Mr.  McCrory.  On  certam  kinds  of  land  it  can  be  controlled 
lilmost  completely  by  the  construction  of  the  right  type  of  terraces. 
We  are  recommend mg  several  types  of  terraces — the  bench  terrace 
and  the  broad-base  terrace,  either  with  a  uniform  grade,  variable 
grade,  or  level.  The  broad-base  type  of  terrace,  which  is  culti- 
vated and  which  can  l)e  crossed  by  farm  machinery,  has  given 
very  good  satisfaction.  It  is  used  extensively  throughout  the  South 
and  within  a  few  years,  I  imagine,  will  be  used  in  the  North  also. 
The  people  of  Missouri  are  taking  to  it  very  rapidly,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  have  built  some  in  Pennsylvania;  they  have, 
so  far,  proved  sue  essful.  We  had  an  interesting  letter  from 
the  gentleman  in  Pennsylvania  on  whose  farm  we  built  these  terra^^es 
last  summer.  He  wrote  that  there  had  been  a  very  heavy  rain  and 
that  he  had  gone  out  and  observed  conditions  durmg  the  rain.  He 
said  that  the  water  that  came  off  the  terraced  field  was  practically 
clear,  while  the  water  from  the  portion  of  the  same  field  that  was 
not  terraced  was  very  muddy.  That  has  been  the  general  observa- 
tion of  farmers  with  properly  constructed  terraces. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  build  the  terrace  on  the  side  of  the  hill? 

Mr.  McCrort.  Yes ;  on  the  hillsides.    The  arrangement  depends  on 

the  slope  of  the  land.    AVe  put  them  from  8  to  6  feet  apart  vertically, 
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and  from  30  to  100  feet  apart  horizontally,  depending  upon  the  slope 
of  the  land.  The  terraces  look  like  a  series  of  ridges  uirown  up  across 
the  field.  It  looks  as  though  they  would  spoil  the  field;  that  is  what 
the  farmers  think  when  they  first  see  them;  but,  instead,  they  find 
that  they  are  able  to  cultivate  the  terraces,  which  keep  the  land  frcMft 
washing  away.  If  you  will  recall,  when  you  have  a  heavy  rain  in 
western  Iowa,  the  water  runs  down  the  corn  rows  and  washes  awav 
the  soil  between  the  rows  during  the  com  plowing  season  in  summer, 
and  the  water  is  very  muddy.  By  terracing  the  nelds  a  large  part  4Erf 
the  erosion  might  be  prevented.  I  was  in  Nebraska  last  spring  just 
after  a  heavy  rain.  As  I  rode  along  the  railroad  from  Sioux  City  to 
Norfolk,  Nebraska,  in  many  of  the  grain  fields  it  looked  as  though 
big  furrows  had  been  plowed  down  the  hillside.  They  were  simply 
channels  that  had  been  washed  out.  Such  erosion  can  be  very  com- 
pletely controlled  by  terracing.  There  are  types  of  gullying  and 
washing  for  which  different  methods  of  control  must  be  used,  but  on 
a  properly  terraced  farm  the  gullying  or  washing  would  never  be 
allowed  to  start.  The  use  of  the  terrace  can  do  wonders  in  control- 
ling soil  washing. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  build  a  terrace,  does  the  water  perco- 
late through  the  terrace  ? 

Mr.  McCrory.  The  water  is  held  behind  the  terrace,  which  is  given 
a  gentle  slope,  and  is  carried  off  the  field  to  an  outlet  of  some  kind,, 
such  as  a  strip  of  grass  land,  an  open  ditch,  or  a  tile  drain. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  constructed  so  that  they  can  be  farmed 
and  harvesters  run  over  them  ? 

Mr.  McCrory.  Any  modem  machinery  can  be  used  on  a  properly 
constructed  broad-base  terrace. 

You  will  recall  that  several  years  ago  the  investigation  of  irriga- 
tion in  the  humid  region  was  transferred  to  the  Drainage  Division 
for  convenience  of  supervision.  We  are  carrying  on  a  certain  amount 
of  work  with  certain  types  of  irrigation,  especially  in  Florida  and 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  m  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  with  community  drain- 
age projects,  or  drainage  districts,  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  principal  activities  that  we  are  carrying 
on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  have  any  connection  or  relation  with  the 
large  drainage  projects,  such  as  take  place,  for  instance,  in  the  swamp 
and  cut-over  lands  in  northern  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  McCrory.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  working  on  one  project  in  Minne- 
sota now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  your  connection  there? 

Mr.  McCrory.  That  work  was  initiated  at  the  request  of  Repre- 
sentative Helgeson  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  several  years 
ago.  We  started  work  on  the  Red  River  project,  embracing  parts 
of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  The  progress  report  on  part  of  the  work  should  be  availa- 
ble next  month. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  a  drainage  project  or  a  flood-control 
project? 

Mr.  McCrory.  It  is  primarily  a  drainage  project.  Flood  control 
is  only  incidental  to  securing  drainage.    A  certain  amount  of  flood- 
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control  work  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  drainage  of 
certain  parts  of  the  land.  It  is  a  very  complicated  drainage  project, 
for  the  river  flows  north  and  the  headwaters  thaw  out  firet  and  the 
ice  below  interferes  with  the  passage  of  the  water  from  above. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  wanted  to  know,  particularly,  is  what 
jour  contact  was  and  how  vou  got  into  it;  what  you  had  to  do 
with  it?  ^       • 

Mr.  McCrory.  Thei'e  is  a  Tri-State  Flood-Control  Association 
that  was  very  active  at  one  time  in  getting  the  work  started,  and 
the  work  was  also  requested  by  Representative  Helgeson  and  the 
^vemor  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  get  at  what  I  want,  let  me  ask  this  question: 
Does  your  man  work  directly  with  the  drainage  organization  up 
there,  whatever  it  is,  in  cooperation  with  the  State? 

Mr.  McCrory.  At  the  time  we  started  the  work  none  of  the 
JStates  were  in  a  position  to  cooperate.  The  situation  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  was  this:  The  War  Department  had  a  certain  appro- 
priation there  to  make  final  surveys.  Nobody  had  any  money  to 
make  preliminary  surveys,  and  the  War  Department  could  not  go 
ahead  without  a  preliminary  plan.  The  Tri-State  Flood-Control 
Association  and  Representative  Helgeson  had  been  trying  to  get 
something  done  up  there.  I  went  out  to  the  Red  River  Valley,  went 
over  the  situation,  and  met  a  number  of  the  interested  people.  We 
wanted  some  local  cooperation,  and  there  was  a  long  time  during 
which  this  was  under  discussion  and  arrangements  for  funds  were 
being  made.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  certain  counties  in  Min- 
nesota and  North  Dakota  should  furnish  the  required  amount  of 
money,  and  the  department  went  ahead  with  the  project  when  those 
funds  were  made  available. 
Mr.  Anderson.  All  right 
The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  project? 

Mr.  McCrory.  It  extends  from  Lake  Traverse  to  the  international 
boundarv. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 
Mr.  McCrory.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McCrory. 
What  is  the  next  item,  Mr.  MacDonald? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  next  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  page  *235,  No.  59. 
whore  the  largest  increase  of  any  is  requested.  That  is  an  increase  of 
^75,000,  of  which  $50,000  should  be  immediately  available.  Practi- 
cally the  only  object  in  requesting  an  increase  in  this  item  is  to  allow 
us  to  establish  the  testing  and  rating  of  farm  tractors.  Mr.  McCor- 
mick,  chief  of  the  division,  will  give  you  some  explanation  of  this 
particular  item  and  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  if  the  increase  is 
granted  by  this  committee.  A  recommendation  for  the  increase  was 
carried  in  the  Secretary's  estimates  for  last  year,  and  there  is  a  very 
considerable  demand  both  from  the  manufacturers  of  farm  tractors, 
from  a  number  of  the  farm  owners,  and  from  a  number  of  the  States 
for  this  department  to  take  up  this  work.  The  State  of  Nebraska  has 
already  passed  a  law  that  no  tractors  shall  be  sold  within  that  State 
that  have  not  been  tested  and  certificate  granted.  It  is  our  proposal  to 
put  this  on  a  national  basis,  rather  than  a  State  basis,  though  in  co- 
operation with  the  States.    It  is  quite  probable  that  if  this  increase  is 
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granted,  a  considerable  part  of  our  wock  will  be  done  in  Nebraska  or 
in  the  district  where  the  tractors  originate.  We  have  plotted  a  map 
showing  where  the  tractors  are  largely  produced  to-day.  We  do  not 
expect  to  develop  that  work  in  Washington,  but  rather  to  work  it  out 
in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  the  State  laboratories.  Mr.  McCor- 
niick  will  make  a  statement  on  the  item. 

STATEMEHT  OP  ME.  E.  B.  McCOKMICK,  CHIEP  OF  DIVISION  OF 
EXJKAL  EHOINEEEING,  BUEEAU  OF  PTTBUC  EOADS,  DEPAET- 
HENT  OF  AGEICTTLTirEE. 

Tlie  ('n AIRMAN.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  McCormick  again. 
You  will  speak  on  item  No.  59,  page  235,  "  for  investigating  farm 
domestic  water  supply  and  drainage  disposal,  the  construction  of 
farm  buildings,  and  other  engineering  problems  involving  mechanical 

principles."  .,^...        ,  ^      ix^- 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  work  of  the  Division  of  Rural  Engineering 
includes  farm  and  domestic  water  supply,  drainage  disposal — ^that  is, 
the  disposal  of  the  house  and  farm  wastes,  not  the  drainage  of  the 
land— the  construction  and  grouping  of  farm  buildings;  and  me- 
chanical principles  involved  in  the  application  of  engineering  to 
farm  work.  Included  under  the  latter  are  questicMis  arising  re- 
garding fann  machinery  of  all  kinds,  farm  lighting,  and  farm 
heating.  During  the  past  year  the  division  has  had  turned  over  to 
it  the  work  in  faim-implement  control  that  was  handled  during  the 
war  by  a  special  office  and  the  work  in  the  conservation  of  grain 
during  thrashing  that  was  handled  by  the  Food  Administration. 
Those  are  both  activities  that  were  handled  under  the  food-control 
act.  They  are  still  in  existence.  The  implement-control  work,  fortu- 
nately, is  a  very  small  project  at  present.  The  thrashing  work  cur- 
ried on  last  year  was  done  without  specij^  appropriations. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  past  has  been  in  connection 
with  the  water  supply,  drainage  disposal,  house  wastes,  and  construc- 
tion, design,  and  grouping  of  farm  buildings.  A  small  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  on  farm  lighting,  some  publications  gotten  out, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  work  conducted  in  connection  with  farm  ma- 
chinery problems;  that  is.  we  have  issued  instruction  books  on  the 
operation  tind  c^ire  of  various  implements.  We  have  designed  the 
mtichiue  you  saw  this  morning  for  the  appliaition  of  poison  for  the 
cotton  boll  weevil.  We  have  designed  apparatus  for  the  prevention 
of,  and  some  for  extinguishing  fires  in,  grain  separators,  due  to  dust 
explosions,  which  were  proven  out  and  worked  successfully ;  and  cer- 
tain special  apparatus  have  been  developed  for  use  in  investigational 
work. 

The  increase,  if  granted, » ill  be  used  for  the  most  part  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  testing  farm  tractors.  The  application  of  power 
to  the  farm  has  grown  up  rapidly  in  the  past  lew  years,  so  that  it 
becomes  practically  necessary  for  a  farmer  who  is  operating  a  farm 
of  any  size  to  select  his  machinery  now  with  the  view  of  operating 
it  in  conjunction  with  other  macninery.  That  is,  he  does  not  buy 
a  single  piece  of  machinery  and  after  that  operate  it  with  horses. 
He  must  have  his  separator  and  engine  tp  run  it,  and,  in  many  cases, 
run  feed  grinders,  so  that  he  uses  some  form  of  mechanical  power. 
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This  machinery  has  been  produced  in  different  places  and  has 
been  assembled  by  the  farmers,  and  in  many  cases  it  fails  to  oper- 
ate properly  in  conjunction  with  other  machinery,  due  in  part 
to  insumcient  power ;  at  other  times  due  to  lack  oi  proper  speeds. 
The  tractor,  being  the  largest  and  most  expensive  piece  of  farm 
machinery,  is  the  one  for  the  testing  of  which  there  is  the  greatest 
demand  at  the  present  time.  As  matters  now  exist,  there  is  no 
standard  rating  for  the  tractor.  The  manufacturer  may  state  that 
his  tractor  has  such  and  such  a  horsepower.  There  is  no  way  of 
confirming  or  successfully  disputing  that  statement.  The  purchaser 
has  no  way  of  judging  except  possibly  by  looking  at  the  size  of  it 
and  guessing.  I'here  are  seven  or  eight  different  formula?  for  work- 
ing out  the  horsepower  of  a  gas  engine,  and  applying  those  to  the 
various  tractors  will  give  results  varying  between  50  and  75  per  cent. 

We  have  felt  for  some  time,  and  I  think  every  one  familiar  with 
the  tractor  industrv  realize.s,  the  need  of  such  tests.  Last  year  there 
wei*e  132,000  tmctors  built  in  this  country;  that  is,  in  1918,  the  actual 
figures  were  over  132,000,  of  which  96,000  or  over  i-emained  here,  the 
remainder  being  exported.  The  manufacturers  estimated  for  1919 
a  production  of  315,000,  and  actually  produced  about  175,000.  There 
are  at  prcvsent  in  this  country  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  from  325,000 
to  350,000  tractors.  These  tractors  will  approximate  probably  be- 
tween four  and  five  millions  of  horsepower  of  the  average  size 
tractor.  But,  as  I  say,  at  the  present  time  there  is  absolutely 
no  standard  for  designating  or  determining  the  horsepower.  The 
farmer  or  anyone  purchasing  a  tractor  has  no  conception  of  what 
he  is  getting  excepting  what  is  based  on  his  own  experience.  If 
he  has  no  experience  ne  has  to  buy  it  through  the  purchase  of 
a  tractor.  Several  States  are  contemplating,  I  understand,  the 
establishment  of  laws  similar  to  that  recently  passed  in  Nebraska, 
which  requires  every  manufacturer  to  secure  an  official  test  from  the 
State  university  before  he  can  receive  a  license  to  do  business  within 
the  State.  There  are  other  conditions  as  regards  carrying  repair 
parts  and  giving  certain  kinds  of  service.  But  the  basis  of  it  is  a 
comprehensive  test  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  giving  each  tractor 
a  rating,  either  what  the  iiianufacturer  claims  or  something  below 
that  if  the  tractor  falls  down. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Would  the  rating  apply  only  to  horsepower? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  To  the  horsepower  of  the  tractor,  both  the  belt 
and  the  drawbar. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  do  not  give  any  certificate  as  to  the  serviceability 
of  the  tractor? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  They  can  not  very  well  do  that  without  wearing 
the  tractor  out,  and  that  would  mean  an  endurance  test  beyond 
anything  that  has  been  figured  on  yet.  The  university  is  contem- 
plating an  endurance  run.  Just  what  it  will  be  they  do  not  know 
themselves  yet,  but  they  expect  to  give  the  tractors  severe  continued 
usage  and  then  take  them  apart  and  observe  the  effect  on  the  various 
parts  of  the  mechanism  and  judge  from  that  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  the  useful  life  of  each  tractor  should  be. 

Mr.  McLAroHLiN  of  Nebraska.  What  other  features  will  there  be 
in  the  test? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Fuel  consumption  will  be  one  important  feature, 
as  the  university  is  contemplating. 
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Mr.  Lee.  Have  you  discovered  anjthijig  very  important  along     i 
that  line  of  fuel  consumption?  ' 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  We  have  made  no  fuel-consumption  test. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  run  a  tractor  and  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Is  it  operated  by  gasoline? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  We  have  found,  as  the  result  of  questions  sent 
out  throughout  the  country  to  the  tractor  users  and  operators,  that 
the  consumption  varies  with  the  machine,  with  the  locality,  and 
with  the  individual  operating  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  That  Nebraska  law  was  passed  at 
the  last  regular  session  of  the  l^slature,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  not  officially  tested  any  trac- 
tors yet.  They  have  gotten  tractors  and  have  put  one  or  two  through, 
but  no  results  have  been  given  out,  and  they  probably  will  not  give 
those  results  out  until  late  in  the  summer.  I  have  recently  gone 
through  their  methods  and  the  plans  that  they  are  contemplating 
for  the  test  and  have  studied  their  equipment  very  closely  and  know 
it  pretty  well  in  detail. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Then  the  law  has  not  really  gone 
into  effect  yet  ? 

Mr.  McOoRMiCK.  There  are  about  80  applications  for  tests  now  in. 
and  until  such  time  as  the  university  is  able  to  turn  out  tests  thev  are 
issuing  temporary  permits  for  the  manufacturers  to  do  business. 
The  law  is  enective  after  July  1, 1920, 1  believe. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  The  Nebraska  tests  are  carried  on 
by  the  University  of  Nebraska? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  published  and  the  licenses 
are  issued  by  some  other  State  board,  in  accordance  with  a  proviso 
of  the  law. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Rui*al  Engineering  Divi- 
sion and  its  distribution  throughout  the  country,  I  have  prepared  a 
chart,  as  shown  here  [indicating],  which  shows  the  various  States  in 
which  assistance  has  been  rendered  in  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
Refrigeration,  heating  installations,  electrical  installations,  mechan- 
ical problems,  building  plans  distributed,  tlirashing  schools  and  con- 
ferences, and  water  and  sewage  disposal  systems. 

From  the  chart  you  will  readily  see  that  work  has  been  done  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  the  amount  varying  a  gi^eat  deal  with  the 
needs  of  the  section  of  the  country.  For  instance,  in  one  State- 
Kansas — it  seems  at  first  glance  that  we  have  done  the  most.  We  held 
there  last  vear  seven  thrasher  schools,  and  have  done  work  on  each 
one  of  our  projects  in  that  State,  or  rendered  assistance  to  others 
doing  work  m  that  State.  That  assistance  may  be  rendered  to  other 
engineers  or  to  groups  of  farmei^s  or  to  architects — anyone  tliat  calls 
on  us  for  it. 

In  regard  to  our  building  plans  we  have  gotten  out  designs,  whifli 
are  now  ready  for  distribution,  of  some  125  different  structures,  in- 
cluding residences,  rural  school  houses,  barns  of  all  types,  hog  houses, 
dairy  buildings,  exclusive  of  barns,  buildings  for  crop  storage,  and  « 
large  number  of  minor  structures.  We  have  also  shown  how  these 
can  be  grouped  on  the  various  types  of  farms  having  various  facings. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  you  gotten  out  a  bulletin  on  that? 
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Mr.  McCoRHiGK.  We  have  not  a  bulletin  of  plans.  We  have 
simply  a  Yearbook  article  in  re^rd  to  that,  because  in  the  past  two 
Years  we  have  been,  paying  particular  attention  to  houses  suitable  for 
both  the  married  and  smgle  farm  laborer — that  is,  simple  bunk 
houses  and  small  houses.  We  only  send  these  plans  out  on  request.  If 
a  man  writes  in  and  wants  us  to  send  them  we  send  him  a  list  showing 
what  we  have  and  a  brief  description  of  what  each  plan  is  suited  for, 
and  from  that  he  selects  the  one  that  most  nearly  fits  his  condition. 
During  the  past  12  months,  on  these  individual  requests,  we  sent  out 
over  7,000  of  these  plans. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ai-e  you  going  to  do  on  that  this 
year? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  should  like  to  continue  that  work  by  getting 
out  some  of  the  houses  and  farm  buildings  for  which  our  corre- 
spondence shows  there  is  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  necessity  for  that?  Do  not  many  con- 
tractors and  lumber  companies  send  out  blue  prints  and  specifica- 
tions? I  have  here  a  calendar  sent  out  by  a  lumber  company  which 
furnishes  blue  prints  and  plans  and  specifications  for  practically  eveir 
kind  of  farm  building.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  well  supplied, 
without  the  Government  spending  money  on  the  same  work. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  The  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  company  that 
sends  out  that  calendar  has  been  to  our  office  to  confer  with  us  and 
|i^ne  over  our  plans,  and  has  stated  very  emphatically  that  he  con- 
siders that  our  worlc  should  go  on  ;•  that  the  work  tnat  they  were 
doing  was  commercial,  and  that  all  of  those  companies  were  doing 
that  comipercially. 

The  Chairman.  They  furnish  the  plans  and  specifications  without 
obligation? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  No,  sir;  they  furnish  plans  and  specifications,  but 
they  furnish  them  to  lumber  companies,  who,  in  turn,  furnish  them 
to  private  individuals,  with  the  expectation  that  the  lumber  will  be 
bought  from  that  lumber  company. 

The  Chairman.  Any  lumber  company  can  handle  it? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  The  plans  that  are  gotten  out  ai'e  necessarily 
produced  in  large  quantities,  with  very  little  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  farm.  We  try  to  get  ours  out  after  having  studied  the  prob- 
lem in  conference  with  other  bureaus  in  the  department  that  have 
an3i;hing  to  do  with  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  use  a  greater  varietv  of  plans  than 
that? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  believe  we  get  out  plans  that  include  the  latest 
technical  knowledge  on  the  uses  to  which  those  buildings  are  to  be 
put.  For  instance,  the  dairy  barns;  we  get  the  latest  knowledge 
extant  as  regards  the  size  of  stall  required  for  the  different  types 
of  cows  and  breeds  of  cattle,  the  sizes  of  which  vary  according  to  the 
breeds.  We  accordingly  must  make  our  plans  to  fit,  because  the  stall 
that  will  do  for  the  Guernsey  will  not  do  for  the  Holstein;  and  there 
are  other  similar  variations  to  be  met. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  I  believe  it  was  stated  here  that  some  of  the  mail- 
order houses  were  making  use  of  your  plans?  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  work  is  good,  but  have  we  not  gone  far  enough  without 
spending  more  on  the  item? 
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Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  so. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  How  much  have  j^ou  spent? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  have  that  figure  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  sum  would  be  used  for  tractor 
work  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  For  the  tractor  work. 

The  Chair^ian.  Are  you  going  to  standardize  the  tractor? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  test  it? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  are  going  to  test  it.  A  certain  tractor  will 
produce  a  certain  power  at  the  belt  or  flywheel  and  a  certain  power 
on  the  drawbar.  We  hope  to  go  further  than  that  and  tell  them 
that  on  any  particular  type  of  soil  the  average  horsepower  required 
to  pull  a  14-inch  bottom  will  be  so  much,  to  tell  the  power  required 
to  operate  an  ensilage  cutter  of  a  given  size  and  type,  and  to  issue 
similar  information  relative  to  all  farm  implements  and  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  also  going  to  tell  the  cost  of  fuel  con- 
sumption? _ 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  hope  to  tell  the  amount  of  fuel  required. 

The  CifAiRMAN.  Anything  about  the  construction  of  the  tractor? 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  care  and  operation.  We  expect  to  issue  in- 
structions on  that  as  we  have  done  with  the  grain  separator,  with  the 
plow,  and  with  several  other  implements. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  of  tne  work  been  done  by  the  depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  and  has  been  published  by  the  de- 
partment. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  reports  been  issued  recently? 

Mr.  McCormick.  In  Farmers'  Bulletins.  The  thrasher  bulletin 
was  issued  last  July,  I  think  just  about  the  opening  of  the  thrasher 
season.  We  are  sending  those  out  to  a  list  or  about  90,000  thrasher 
users. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  tests  of  tractors  used  for  plowing 
and  for  general  farm  work? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Most  of  the  automobile  manufacturers  issue  an 
instruction  book  along  with  the  automobiles  in  which  they  tell  you 
how  and  where  to  oil,  and  how  to  take  care  of  it,  and  things  of  that 
sort.    Do  the  tractor  people  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  tell  us  any  more  about  that?  Have  yon 
ever  looked  these  things  over  and  tested  them  out  more  than  the 
people  who  manufactured  them  have? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  may  be  able  to  tell  them  some  things  that 
the  manufacturer  would  not  tell  them. 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  can,  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  tests,  tell 
them  more  about  the  power  than  the  majority  of  the  manufacturers 
know. 

Mr.  Anderson,  You  were  speaking  about  the  care  of  the  motors. 

Mr.  McCormick.  No,  sir ;  I  have  stated  that  we  can  emphasize  the 
need  of  proper  cai-e,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  will  bring  out  some 
points,  or  emphasize  some  points,  that  the  manufacturer  has  failed 
to  emphasize  properly.  But  it  is  a  fact,  and  manufacturers  them- 
selves have  so  stated,  that  the  publication  of  the  material  we  have 
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gotten  out  in  connection  with  the  grain  separator  and  other  ma- 
chines has  had  far  more  weight  with  the  public  than  the  publications 
gotten  out  by  the  manufactui'er  himself.  In  all  of  this  we  are  em- 
phasizing the  need  of  the  owner  or  purchaser  studying  the  manu- 
facturer's directions  and  following  tnem.  There  are  certain  gen- 
eral directions  that  we  can  give.  One  manufacturer  has  brought 
out  something  that  we  did  not  think  of.  He  sa^s,  We  have  given  a 
iiame  to  every  part  of  the  machine,  a  name  that  is  in  common  use  in 
at  least  some  sections  of  the  country.  In  other  sections  other  names 
are  used.  One  big  benefit  that  wiU  result  from  that  bulletin  will  be 
the  tendency  for  everybody  to  use  the  same  name.  In  ordering  re- 
pairs by  telegraph  the  owner  of  the  machine  can  use  that  name  and 
get  the  repairs.  The  manufacturer  will  know  what  is  wanted.  We 
do  not  intend  to  replace  the  manufacturer's  instructions  but  to  sup- 
plement them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  it  is  true,  to  some  extent  at  least,  that 
more  weight  is  placed  upon  a  document  which  is  supposedly  dis- 
interested and  comes  from  official  sources  than  upon  documents 
coming  from  the  manufacturer;  at  least,  that  would  be  true  with 
reference  to  sue  h  literature.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  would  be  so  true 
with  reference  to  literature  that  had  to  do  with  the  actual  opera- 
tion and  care  of  machines. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  the  Government  publica- 
tion does  carry  more  weight.  That  is  not  saying  that  it  deserves  to, 
but  it  does  carry  more  weight  and  is  referred  to  more  frequently. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  there  is  under  present  conditions — 
I  was  about  to  say  deception,  but  I  will  say  mismformation — misin- 
formation in  regard  to  the  actual  horsepower  of  farm  tractors  and 
their  actual  ability  in  performance? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  believe  a  ^eat  many  piu(  hasers  have  no  idea 
at  all  what  they  are  really  gettmg.  There  are  some  manufacturers 
who  honestly  do  not  know  wiiat  power  they  are  producing,  but  think 
they  are  producing  a  certain  power.  There  are  others  that  know  they 
are  producing  all  that  they  claim,  and  possibly  there  are  a  few  who 
know  quite  accurately  just  what  the  machine  can  do;  but  the  latter 
are  in  a  very  decided  minority. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  the  farmer  is  disappointed  because  his  tractor 
does  not  meet  his  requirements,  is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  produce  what  he  expects  it  to  do,  or  that  he  has  not  sufficiently 
stated  his  requirements? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  It  might  be  either  one.  Of  course,  if  a  nuin  can 
not  handle  a  tractor,  he  is  not  likely  to  get  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  much  informa- 
tion as  to  what  tractors  will  do? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Xo,  sir:  not  wliat  there  should  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  sound  horsepower  test,  I  take  it,  is  funda- 
mental to  determine  the  ability  of  the  tractor  in  performance.  Con- 
sequently, the  first  thin^  you  will  have  to  do  to  get  at  this  tractor 
business  at  all,  I  take  it,  is  to  establish  some  standard  of  performance, 
either  in  the  laboratory  way  or  in  the  field-test  waj,  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  upon  which  you  can  determine  the  relative  performance 
of  tractors.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  we  must  have  something  by  which  to 
measure  the  machine. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  For  the  information  of  the  committee  and  for 
my  own  infonnation,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  the 
technical  methods  by  which  the  horsepower  rating  of  the  tractors 
can  be  determined  have  been  reasonably  well  worked  out? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  believe  that  certain  6f  the  technical  methods 
have;  ves,  sir.  We  ha ve» prepared  designs  of  apparatus  in  our  divi- 
sion which,  we  believe,  based  on  our  experience  with  other  testing 
apparatus,  will  make  those  tests  accurately.  There  are  certain 
studies  that  must  be  made  in  the  way  of  comparing  the  performances 
of  a  tractor  out  in  the  field  and  a  tractor  in  a  shed  or  a  laboratory 
so  that  we  can  make  the  laboratory  test  intelligible. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  to  say,  iJefore  you  can  make  a  satisfactory 
laboratory  test  you  have  got  to  be  able  to  know  what  the  actual 
tost  is  in  the  field  to  reproduce  the  conditions  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  laboratory'? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  You  must  determine  a  certain  constant  rela- 
tionship between  the  two. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  map  [indicating],  which 
has  no  legend  to  explain  it,  was  plotted  for  our  information  to 
show  the  producing  area  where  tractors  are  manufactured,  and 
the  center  of  gravity  of  that  area,  that  is,  as  to  quantity,  would  fall 
around  Rockford,  111.  That  is  approximately  correct.  That  is  on 
a  total  yearly  production  of  about  132,000  tractors. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  This  year,  175,000.  That  center,  if  you  will 
pardon  me,  is  not  based  on  quantity  production,  but  on  the  number 
of  factory  locations. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  H.  MacDOiTAIJ),  CHIEF  OF  THE  BU- 
REAU OF  PTTBIIC  SOABS,  DEFASTMENT  OF  AOBICTrLTXTEE— Coa- 
tinned. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  a&suined  that  it  is  desirable  to  install  the 
apparatus  for  testing  these  tractors  at  a  point  having  relation  to  the 
location  of  production? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir;  most  assuredly;  that  has  been  our 
idea.  Of  course,  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  in  Nebraska 
might  modify  our  ideals  in  the  beginning  of  this  work.  That  is  to 
say,  they  have  ah'eady  gone  ahead  and  have  their  plant  practically 
completed,  and  with  the  pressure  coming  up  from  the  manufacturers 
to  get  this  work  done,  it  might  be  advisable  to  go  somewhat  outside 
of  the  actual  center  of  gravity  in  the  beginning  of  this  work;  but 
eventually  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  a  laboratorj^  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineei-s  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago  recently  took  some  action 
relating  to  the  tasting  of  tractors,  or  passed  some  such  resolution. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  They  passed  a  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  give  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  the  money  that  we  are 
re(|uestin  to  do  this  work:  that  is,  to  increase  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  unduly  prolongthe  discussion 
on  this  point,  but  this  is  the  largest  item  in  which  wehave  asked  an 
increase  and,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  it  is  part  of  a  program  of 
farm-power  investigation  that  the  department  proposes  to  carry  on, 
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which,  I  assume,  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Rominel  have  already  pre- 
sented to  your  committee.  We  believe  that  farm  power  is  the  one 
thing  that  p^erhaps  is  giving  the  farmer  most  concern  right  now. 
We  propose  in  the  department  to  carry  on  a  very  extensive  study  of 
the  kind,  amount,  and  utility  of  all  forms  of  farm  power,  or  power 
which  is  available  in  application  to  the  farm,  and  we  have  asked  for 
the  increased  appropriation  in  this  item  so  that  we  could  rate  trac- 
tors and  start  the  study  of  tractors  as  a  source  of  power  on  the 
farm. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.MacDonald,  is  this  work  invading  the  territory 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  would  say  in  that  connection  that  I  do  not 
think  we  are  getting  into  the  temtory  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
but  they  might  be  getting  into  ours.  For  instance,  we  are  applying 
engineering  principles  to  the  farmer's  needs,  and  I  think  we  know 
more  about  tne  needs  of  the  American  farmer  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  than  anybody  else  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  on  that,  but  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards contends  that  it  should  do  all  the  standardization  and  testing. 
However,  we  are  doing  some  standardization  work  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  I  think  very  properly  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  had  that  up — that  idea  of  standardization — 
at  the  Chicago  conference,  at  which  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
farm  tractors  were  present,  and  they  wanted  it  very  clearly  imder- 
stood  that  we  are  not  trying  to  make  them  standardize  their  product 
or  to  force  them  to  put  out  the  same  type  of  machines.  That  is  not 
the  character  of  work  we  have  in  mind  m  testing  their  machines. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  necessarily  have  to  standardize  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  machines  in  order  to  advise  the  farmer  which  is  the 
superior? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  aeveloped  by  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  oe  able  to  point  out  the  superiority 
of  one  over  the  other,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Indirectly;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  best  type? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Indirectly.  We  give  the  fuel  test,  and  the  draw- 
bar test,  and  the  brake  test,  and  the  belt  test. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  practically  what  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  doing  at  present? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  They  are  not  doing  any  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  engaged  on  other  lines? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  going  to  get  into  trouble  with  the 
manufacturers  when  you  tell  them  that  one  make  is  superior  to  an- 
other make? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  little  different  idea  on 
some  of  these  subjects  than  a  lot  of  other  people  do,  but  I  am  not 
so  convinced  of  the  actual  selfishness  of  many  of  the  manufacturers 
and  business  men  as  a  great  many  people  are,  and  I  believe  that  at 
the  end  of  any  period  of  years,  say  a  5-vear  period  or  a  10-year 
period,  that  we  will  make  more  progress  it  we  work  with  the  manu- 
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facturer  through  their  voluntary  acceptance  of  our  recommendations 
as  we  work  them  out  in  the  field  or  in  the  laboratory  than  through 
regulatory  measures  or  through  any  attempt  to  standardize  their 
product  in  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  Your  purpose  is  to  work  with  the  manufacturer, 
which  indirectly  will  benefit  the  farmers? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Exactly,  sir.  I  believe  that  it  is  going  to  take 
some  one  that  knows  more  about  farming.  That  is,  our  fundamental 
idea  is  to  improve  the  farm,  to  work  out  the  best  tractor,  aiid  the 
department  has  more  ihterest  in  that  than  the  manufacturer  has  sim- 
ply as  such.    That  is,  we  go  back  eventually  to  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  the  manufac- 
turers were  interested  in  the  request  for  an  increase  in  this  item? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes.  At  the  Chicago  conference  a  number  of 
our  leading  hianufacturers  were  present,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would  appear  before  this  committee  to  indorse  this  request,  because 
they  do  not  want  single  State  legislation.  They  do  not  want  single 
State  tests. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  a  uniform  test? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Exactly.  They  say  it  would  be  a  blow  below 
the  belt,  if  you  will  pardon  the  expression,  if  they  should  have  to  have 
tests  conducted  by  all  the  States  in  which  they  sell. 

I  think  that  practically  closes  the  items,  ifr.  Chairman.  There 
are  no  other  items  except  the  administrative  item,  which  remains  the 
same. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  record  the  list  of  the  projects  of  the 
bureau  which  you  requested,  I  believe,  to  be  furnished,  but  the  work 
under  the  different  projects  has  already  been  more  or  less  fully  ex- 
plained. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  incorporated  in  the  project  book? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  statement  to  which  Mr.  MacDonald  refers  is 
merely  a  list  of  the  projects  or  lines  of  work  under  each  item,  the 
amount  allotted  this  vear,  the  estimate  for  next  year,  and  the  increase. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  If  my  time  is  not  entirely  up,  I  want  to  empha- 
size this  point:  That  the  Bureau  of  Public  Eoads,  operating  as  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  working  for  the  farmer  in  the 
building  of  roads,  the  improvement  of  machm'ery,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  engineering  to  the  farm.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be 
any  one  line  of  activity  in  the  next  decade  that  will  do  more  for  the 
farmer  than  roads  and  the  improvement  of  farm  machinery  and  the 
building  in  which  the  farmer  dwells,  including  all  the  modem  im- 
provements ;  and  I  want  to  leave  before  the  committee  this  thought, 
that  wo  believe  in  the  fullest  cooperation  with  the  States  and  are  go- 
ing to  try  to  establish  cooperation  with  the  States  not  only  in  the 
road  work  but  also  in  our  irrigation,  drainage,  and  engineering  work 
and  not  do  any  of  the  work  which  the  States  can  do  better  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Chairman.  The  proper  place  for  the  work  seems  to  be  in 
your  bureau,  but  I  believe  we  should  have  some  understanding  with 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  so  that  the  work  will  not  be  duplicated. 
We  hear  so  much  about  duplication,  and  I  want  it  made  clear  that 
there  is  no  duplication. 
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Mr.  MacDonaij>.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  willing  to  tell  them 
to  stay  out  of  our  field  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  mav  take  it  up  with  them.  We  will  give 
that  item  consideration.  'Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  MacDonald, 
for  your  testimony.  If  there  is  no  objection,  tne  committee  will 
now  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  Monday  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  again 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Monday,  January  12,  1920.) 


Activities  under  lump-fund  items,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 


Projects. 


Roai-management  investigations: 


(a)  Supervision. , 


Economic  studies. 

(c)  Traffic  studies , 

[d)  Advice,  lectures,  and  demonstrations. 


Road  building  and  maintenance  investigations: 

(o)  Supervision 

Investigation  of  costs  of  road  maintenance 

Investigations  of  various  types  of  road  construction  and  costs 

Object-lesson  roads 

County  road  systems 

Inspection,  advice,  ani  lectures 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(O 

(q)  Superinten  lence  of  county  roa  Is 

(h)  Bri  Ige  comtruction  in  connection  with  road  building  and  main- 


tenance. 


Road-material  investigations: 

(a)  Supervision 

(b)  Routine  chemical  testing  and  inspection 

(e)  Microscopic  examination  and  classification  of  road-building  rocks 

(a)  Research  on  dust  preventives  and  road  binders 

(0  Experimental  bituminous  road  construction  and  maintenance 

(f)  Physical  tests  of  road-building  materials 

{g)  Concrete  investigations 

Nonbituminous  road-building  investigations 

Instrument  making  and  repaMng 

Standardization  of  methods  of  testing  bituminous  road  materials. 
Standardisation  of  methods  of  testing  nonbituminous  road  mate- 
rials  


Field  experiments: 
faj  Supervision 


Experimental  road  construction . . 

Traction  tests 

Experimental  road  maintenance. . 
Road  and  bridge  foundation  tests. 


Farm  Imgati'^n  invosti  pat  ions: 


(a)  SnpenlsioD. 

(6)  Utilifatinn  of  water  in  irrigation. 


ib) 

(e)  Pumping  for  irrigation. 

(d)  Irrigatirn  appliances  and  equipment 

(<•)  How  of  Mator  for  irrigation  in  ditch«?,  pipes,  and  other  conduits. 

Vea'mrcmcnt  of  water  for  irrigation 

Cusfms,  regulations,  ard  laws  relating  to  irrigation 

Drainage  of  Irrigated  lards. . . . '. 

Fxrcrt  advice  and  assistance 

Inigation  in  humid  regions  (resean^) 


I 

(0 
(f) 


Allot- 
ment, 
1920. 


Esti- 
mate, 
1921. 


$10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,240 


38,240 


35,000 
5,000 
1,800 

10,000 
2,500 

53,000 
2,520 

28,400 


$10,000 

10,000 

iO,000 

8,240 


« 38, 240 


138,220 


12,000 
2,000 
1,200 
5,000 
250 
3,000 

12,000 

8,000 

3,000 

320 

250 


47,020 


35,000 
5,000 
1,800 

10,000 
2,500 

53,000 
2,520 

28,400 


> 13S,  220 


15,000 

3,000 

2,500 

7,500 

1,500 

6,000 

25,000 

12,020 

3,000 

500 

1,000 


Increase 


100 
37,500 


22,200 
200 


60,000 


100 
35,000 

3,500 
17,400 

4,000 


60,000 


3,750 

35,000  I 

5.000 

7,500 

3,  ."500 

1500 

3,600 

15,000 

1.090 

7,000 


82.440 


3.750 
45,000 
6.500 
9,000 
3,500 
1,000 
4,000 
20,000 
2,690 
7,000 


102,440 


$3,000 
1,000 
1,300 
2,500 
1,250 
3,000 

13,000 
4,020 


180 
750 


77,020  I   30,000 


10,000 
1.600 
1,600 


500 

."iOO 

5,000 

1,000 


20.000 


*  Indndes  $3,040  transferred  to  statutory  roll.        tJncIades  $6,020  transfeiTed  to  statatcry  roll. 
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Activities  under  lump-fund  items^  Bureau  of  Public  Roads — Ck)Qtinued. 


Projects. 


Farm  drainage  investigaticmf : 

(a)  Supervision 

(h)  Construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  drainage  improve- 
ments  

(e)  D^^nage  of  peat,  turf,  and  muck  soils 

(d)  Drainage  of  tillable  lands  (rer^arch) 

(e)  Organization, financing,  and  legal  regulations  of  drainage  districts. 

if)  Run-cnff  Investigations 

(a)  Drainage  of  tidal  marshes 

(h)  Drainage  of  tillable  lands  (extension) 

(1)  Drainage  of  overflowed  lands 

(J)  Drainage  of  swamp  lands 

(k)  Drainage  of  nonirngated  western  lands 

Rural  engineering  Investigations: 

(a)  Supervision 

(b)  Investigations  of  farm  domestic  water  supply  and  drainage  disposal 

(c)  Investi^tions  of  the  construction  of  farm  buildings 

(d)  Investigations  of  rural-engineaing  problems  involving  mechanical 

principles 

General  administrative  expenses 

Total 


Allot- 
meot, 
1020. 


$7,000 

10,000 

2,000 

5.000 

2,000 

5,000 

760 

15,000 

15,000 

5,000 

7,000 


73,760 


300 

3,500 

13,200 

8,000 


25,000 


16,000 


480,660 


BsU- 
mate, 
1021. 


10,000 

18,000 
5,000 

10,000 
3,000 

10,000 
760 

16,000 

20.000 
5,000 
7,000 


500 

5,000 

20,000 


16,000 


635,680 


$3,000 

8,000 
3.000 
5,000 
1.000 
5.000 


1,000 
5,000 


103,760  !        30,000 


aoo 

1,500 
6,800 


74,500  I        66,500 


100,000  75,000 


155,000 


Committee  on  AoBicuin^UBB, 

House  of  REnucsEKTAXivEs, 

Monday^  January  7i?,  19i0. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haiigen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Bureau  of  Markets. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  with 
us  this  morning  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  take  up  next,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mittee,  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  which  appear  on  page 
238.  Mr.  George  Livingston,  acting  chief  of  the  bureau,  is  here  and 
will  present  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Livingston. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  OEOSOE  UVINOSTON,  ACTING  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BTJBEAXr  OF  MABKETS,  DEFABTHENT  OF  AOBICXTLTUBE. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  items  begin  on  page  238,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
before  taking  them  up,  I  would  like  to  make  a  very  brief  general 
statement  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  as  a  whole.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  keep  in  mind,  during  the  consideration  of  these 
several  items,  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  engaged  in 
pioneer  work  in  a  new  field.  For  a  great  many  years  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  State  colleges,  and  experiment  sta- 
tions have  been  devoting  considerable  time  and  money  to  solving  the 
problems  of  production.  This  work  has  dealt  with  the  production 
end  of  farming,  while  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  engaged  in  solving 
the  farmers'  selling  problems.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  does  its  work 
in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  acfencies  dealing  with  the  pro- 
duction end  of  farming,  except  that  they  deal  with  technical  and 
scientific  questions,  whereas  we  deal  with  questions  of  economics  and 
business.  The  work  coming  under  its  jurisdiction  is  primarily  inter- 
state business,  since  marketing  problems  are  not  confined  to  local 
communities  nor  are  they  confined  to  geographic  boundaries.  As  an 
illustration,  grain  grown  in  the  grain-producing  sections  of  the 
United  States  comes  into  competition,  not  only  in  tne  markets  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  various  items  to  which  we  particularly  desire  to  dii'ect  your 
attention  have  been  arranged  on  this  chart  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee in  three  major  subdivisions :  ( 1 )  Investigational  and  demonstra- 
tional  work,  (2)  service  work,  and  (3)  regulatory  work.  The 
appropriation  for  the  year  1920  is  $2,811,365,  and  estimates  carried 

ill3 
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for  the  year  1921  are  $3,023^95,  or  a  total  net  increase  is  recom- 
mended of  $212,030. 

Under  investigational  and  demonstrational  work  we  are  asking  a 
net  increase  of  ^t8,830.  We  are  requesting  $15,000  for  carrying  on 
wool-marketing  work,  $30,000  for  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegje- 
tables  in  transit  and  storage,  and  $26,650  for  State  cooperation  in 
marketing.  We  are  dropping  from  this  general  subdivision  rural 
organization  work  to  the  amount  of  $19,580  (which  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management)  and  statutory  salaries 
to  the  amount  of  $3,240,  making  a  total  net  increase  of  $48,830. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  those  increases  take  into  consideration  ths 
transfers  to  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  service  work  the  appropriation 
this  year  is  $986,286,  whereas  the  estimate  for  1921  contemplates 
$1,134,846,  or  a  total  net  increase  of  $148,560.  That  increase  is  to  be 
divided  between  three  lines  of  service  work,  $50,000  for  market  news 
service  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  $50,000  for  market  news  service  on 
live  stock  and  meats,  and  $50,000  for  butter  and  hay  inspection  work. 
We  have  decreased  the  expenditures  under  those  fimds  by  $1,440, 
which  is  to  be  dropped  from  the  statutory  roll. 

For  regulatory  work  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  we  had  $1,076,728, 
while  for  the  next  year  we  request  $1,091,368,  a  total  net  inci^ase  of 
$14,640,  Increases  are  asked  lor  the  following  items:  $1,000  for  en- 
forcement of  standard  container  act,  $79,720  for  the  cotton-futures 
act,  and  $45,000  for  the  warehouse  act.  This  subdivision  is  being 
reduced  by  $75,000.  The  subdivision  covering  regulatory  work  which 
I  have  been  discussing,  $75,000,  which  has  been  appropriated  for 
stockyards  regulation,  is  to  be  dropped,  as  is  the  case  with  $35,000, 
which  is  now  available  for  war-industries  wool  work  and  statutorv 
salaries  amounting  to  $1,080.  The  total  net  increase  for  the  entire 
bureau,  therefore,  is  $212,030.  This  is  arrived  at  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration items  for  which  an  increase  has  been  asked  and  items 
which  have  been  either  transferred  to  other  parts  of  the  department 
or  dropped  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  wool  work  been  completed  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  completed  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  estimate  for  the  work? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  have  not  made  an  estimate  for  money  to  con- 
tinue it  beyond  the  fiscal  year.  We  hope  to  have  it  finished  at  that 
time.  It  may  not  be  finished  then,  however,  and  if  it  is  not  we  will 
have  to  consider  submitting  a  supplementary  estimate.  The  items 
in  which  increases  are  involved  are  listed  here  for  the  convenience  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Jones.  Name  them  so  as  to  get  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Item  80,  marketing  and  distributing  farm  prod- 
ucts, $45,000;  item  81,  market  news  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 
$50,000;  item  83,  market  news  service  on  live  stock  and  meats, 
$50,000;  item  88,  food-products  inspection,  $50,000;  item  91,  State 
cooperation  in  marketing,  $26,650;  item  93,  standard  container  act, 
$1,000;  item  95,  cotton-futures  act,  $79,720;  and  item  97,  warehouse 
act,  $45,000. 

That  closes  my  general  statement,  and  I  would  like  to  take  up  the 
statutory  roll. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Why  do  you  have  a  decrease  in  rural  organization  of 
$19,000? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  an  item  which  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  the  Office  of  Farm  Management ;  therefore 
it  is  a  decrease  as  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  added  to  another  bureau  ? 

Mr.  LiTv^iNGSTON.  Yes;  but  it  does  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets;  and  in  order  to  make  our  sheet 
balance,  we  must  show  it  as  being  transferred  elsewhere  and  charge 
it  up  to  the  other  bureau. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  did  you  say  as  to  the  stockyards  regulation? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  will  ble  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  $75,000 
has  been  expended,  which  we  contemplate  will  be  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  real  decrease? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  that  is  a  real  decrease. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  the  same  conditions  exist  as  to  the  War  Industries 
Board  wool  work? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whrv  do  vou  discontinue  the  appropriation  for 
the  regulation  of  stockyards  t 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  stockyards  supervision  work  is  carried  on 
under  the  authority  contained  in  the  food-control  act  and  conse- 
quently is  war  work.  We  have  no  authority  to  continue  it  after  the 
declaration  of  peace ;  therefore  the  item  is  being  dropped. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  might  explain,  Mr.  Livingston,  that  the  in- 
crease of  $79,000  in  the  item  for  the  enforcement  of  the  cotton  futures 
act  is  only  an  apparent  increase,  and  that  it  is  in  reality  a  reduction 
below  the  funds  available  for  that  purpose  this  year. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  wheat  price  guaranty  act  of  March  4,  1919, 
carried  an  amendment  to  the  cotton  futures  act.  Of  the  money 
appropriated  under  it,  $100,000  was  set  aside  by  the  President  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  to  the  cotton  futures  act. 
That  money  will  not  be  available  next  year,  so  an  estimate  is  made  for 
$79,720  as  being  necessary  to  continue  the  work  which  is  being  car- 
ried this  year  under  the  allotment  mentioned.  That  item,  therefore, 
shows  an  apparent  increase,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  an  increase  so  far 
as  the  money  available  to  the  bureau  is  concerned. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  did  not  get  what  you  said  about 
the  money  that  is  available  under  the  wheat  guaranty  act.  Will  you 
kindly  repeat  what  you  said  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir.  The  wheat  price  guaranty  act  carried 
an  amendment  to  the  cotton  futures  act.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  that  amendment 

Mr.  Heflin.  Passed  last  Februarv? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Passed  March  4.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  that  amendment,  $100,000  was  set  aside  by  the  President 
and  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  state  what  the  amendments  are, 

Mr.  Livingston.  Very  brieflj',  the  amendment  is  to  inspect  and 
classify  cotton  tendered  for  delivery  on  future  contracts  and  to  start 
a  price  reporting  service.  Mr.  Murph  will  be  before  the  committee 
a  little  later  to  speak  relative  to  the  details  of  that  item  and  will 
give  you  full  information  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  McLauohijn  of  Michigan.  You  say  that  the  stockyards  reg- 
ulation work  for  which  you  used  $75,000  was  authorized  bv  the  Food 
Control  Act ;  under  what  particular  provision  of  that  act  f 

Mr.  Harrison.  Section  5  of  the  Food  Control  Act,  which  author- 
izes the  licensing  of  agencies  engaged  in  the  importation,  manufac- 
ture, and  distribution  of  food  products  and  other  necessaries. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  the  issuing  of  licenses  and  the 
looking  after  them  as  they  i^elated  to  stockyards  cost  $75,000? 

Mr.  Harrison.  $75,000  during  the  current  year.  The  appropria- 
tion is  made  in  this  bill  and  we  will  come  to  the  discussion  of  it  later. 
Congress  provided  the  money  for  continuing  the  work  after  July  1,. 
1919.  Prior  to  that  time  it  was  financed  by  the  allotment  from  the 
President's  special  fimd. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  take  up  the  estimates  item  by  item,, 
beginning  with  the  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  no  in- 
creases provided  for  in  the  statutory  roll,  all  items  being  transfers 
from  the  lump  sum  to  the  statutory*  roll  without  increases. 

The  Chairman.  Kindlv  indicate  the  transfers. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  nrst  item  affected  is  No.  5,  one  administra- 
tive assistant  at  $2,100,  which  is  a  transfer  from  the  lump  fund  for 
Stat^  cooperation  in  marketing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  one  administrative  assistant? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  large  an  increase  was  there  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Bureau  of  Markets  last  year;  was  there  an  increase  or 
decrease  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  An  increase  in  the  permanent  fund,  but  a  very 
large  decrease  with  respect  to  the  total  of  permanent  and  war  emer- 
gency funds. 

The  next  item  in  which  there  is  a  change  is  No.  7,  four  executive 
clerks  at  $2,000  each,  an  increase  of  2  by  transfer  from  lump  funds 
for  market  inspection  of  perishable  foods  and  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing market  information. 

The  next  item  affected  is  No.  8,  two  clerks  at  $2,000  each,  an  in- 
crease of  one  by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  cotton  futures  act. 

The  next  is  item  No.  13,  16  clerks  of  class  3,  <in  increase  of  2  bv 
transfer  from  lump  funds  for  collecting  and  distributing  market 
information  and  grain  standardization. 

The  next  is  item  14,  one  clerk  by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for 
market  reports  on  live  stock  and  meats. 

The  next  is  item  17,  two  clerks  at  $1,380  each,  an  increase  of  one 
by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  marketing  and  distributing  farm 
products. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  tell  us  al>out  item  16. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Livingston  .  Yes.  Item  16,  35  clerks,  class  2,  decrease  of  1 
by  transfer  to  statutory  i-oll.  Bureau  of  Farm  Management  and 
Farm  Economics,  and  one  new  place,  making  no  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  places. 

Wlien  the  term  "  new  place"  is  used,  it  refers  to  a  clerk  carried  on 
the  appropriation  of  $100,000  which  I  mentioned  a  while  ago  as  hav- 
ing been  allotted  to  the  bureau  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
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the  cotton  futures  amendments.  It  is  a  new  place  so  far  as  the  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  is  concerned,  but  tne  position  is  now  exist- 
ing and  tne  clerk  is  now  paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  in  the  wheat 
price  guaranty  act. 

The  next  item  affected  is  No.  20,  193  clerks,  class  1,  increase  of 
32,  29  by  transfer  from  lump  funds  as  follows :  Two  from  market- 
ing and  distributing  farm  products,  7  from  collecting  and  distribut- 
ing market  information,  4  from  market  reports  on  live  stock  and 
meats,  2  from  dairy  and  poultry  products,  1  from  grain,  hay,  feeds, 
and  seeds,  3  from  market  inspection  of  perishable  foods,  1  from 
State  cooperation  in  marketing,  1  from  cotton  futures  act,  and  8 
from  grain  standards  act ;  and  3  new  places ;  also  a  decrease  of  2  by 
transfer  to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management 
and  Farm  Economics ;  making  a  net  increase  of  30  places. 

Those  new  places  are  the  same  as  those  referred  to  a  moment  ago. 
They  are  positions  carried  under  the  wheat  price  guaranty  act  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  amendments  to  the  cotton  futures 
act. 

The  next  item  in  which  there  is  a  change  is  No.  22:  78  clerks  at 
:$1,100  each,  increase  of  38,  37  by  transfer  from  lump  lunds,  2  from 
marketing  and  distributing  farm  products,  8  from  collecting  and 
distributing  market  information,  1  rrom  market  reports  on  live  stock 
and  meats,  2  from  dairy  and  poultry  products,  3  from  grain,  hay, 
feeds,  and  seeds,  1  from  food  supply  investigations,  1  from  market 
inspection  of  perishable  foods,  1  from  cotton  testing,  1  from  State 
•cooperation  in  marketing,  1  from  grain  standardization,  2  from  cot- 
ton futures  act,  14  from  grain  standards  act.  and  1  new  place. 

The  new  place  is  earned  in  the  $100,000  allotted  to  the  bureau  un- 
<ler  the  wheat  price  guaranty  act. 

The  next  item  in  which  there  is  a  change  is  item  No.  23, 101  clerks 
at  $1,000  each,  increase  of  13  by  transfer  from  lump  funds  as  fol- 
lows :  Three  from  marketing  ana  distributing  farm  products,  5  from 
collecting  and  distributing  market  information,  2  from  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  1  from  food  supply  investigations,  1  from  market 
inspection  of  perishable  foods,  ana  1  from  grain  standards  act. 

Item  No.  29  drops  two  clerks  at  $720  each. 

Item  30  is  an  increase  of  one  custodian  at  $1,200  by  transfer  from 
lump  fund  for  grain  standardization. 

Tne  next  is  item  34,  one  laboratory  aid  at  $840,  dropped. 

The  next  item  is  No.  35,  one  laboratory  aid  at  $720,  dropped. 

The  next  item  is  No.  49,  one  draftsman  at  $1,000,  by  transfer  from 
lump  fund  for  grain  standardization. 

Tne  next  item  is  No.  53,  one  map  tracer  at  $600,  which  is  dropped 
from  the  roll. 

The  next  item  in  which  there  is  a  change  is  56, 13  machine  operators 
at  $1,000  each,  increase  of  12  by  transfer  from  lump  funds — 1  fi-om 
marketing  and  distributing  farm  products,  1  from  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing market  information,  8  from  market  reports  on  live  stock 
and  meats,  and  2  from  dairy  and  poultry  products. 

Mr.  McLai  oiiLiN  of  Michigan.  What  do  these  machine  operators 
<io? 

Mr.  Livingston.  They  cut  stencils  and  make  mimeographs  to  get 
out  mail  reports. 
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The  next  item  in  which  there  is  a  change  is  57,  eight  machine  op- 
erators at  $900  each,  by  transfer  from  lump  funds — three  from 
marketing  and  distributing  farm  products,  two  from  collecting  and 
•  distributing  market  information,  one  from  dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, one  from  cotton-standards  investigations,  and  one  from  grain- 
standards  act. 

The  next  is  item  59,  three. skilled  laborei-s  at  $900  each,  increase  of 
one  by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  grain,  hay,  feeds,  and  seeds. 

The  next  is  item  65,  three  messengers  at  $900  each,  by  transfer  from 
lump  funds — one  from  marketing  and  distributing  farm  products  and 
two  from  collecting  and  distributing  market  information. 

The  next  item  in  which  there  is  an  increase  is  66,  two  messengers 
at  $720  each,  increase  of  1  by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  dairy  and 
poultry  products. 

Tlie  next  item  in  which  there  is  a  change  is  No.  67,  10  messengers 
at  $540  each,  changed  to  10  messenger  boys  at  $540  each. 

The  next  item  in  which  there  is  a  change  is  No.  68,  1  messenger 
at  $480,  changed  to  1  messenger  boy  at  $480. 

The  next  item  in  which  there  is  a  change  is  No.  69,  10  messenger 
boys  at  $600  each,  increase  of  4  by  transfer  from  lump  funds  for 
market  reports  on  live  st(  ck  and  meats,  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
market  inspection  of  perishable  foods,  and  grain-standards  act. 

The  next  item  in  which  there  is  a  change  is  No.  70,  15  messenger 
boys  at  $540  each,  increase  of  10  in  lieu  of  10  messengers  at  $M0 
each. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  boys  doing?  Are  they  employed 
in  Washington? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Some  are  in  Washington;  a  number  are  in  field 
offices. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you? 

Mr.  Livingston.  There  arc  47,  of  whom  33  al'e  in  Washington 
and  14  in  the  field.  That  is  in  the  whole  service.  You  will  remem- 
ber, Mr.  Haugen,  that  we  have  our  offices  scattered  over  the  city  here 
in  eight  buildings,  and  we  have  to  have  messenger  service  from  one 
building  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  do  you  occupy? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Eight  buildings  in  aU;  we  have  parts  of  eight 
buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Bailey  can  give  the  location  of  these  build- 
ings better  than  I. 

Mr.  Bailey.  These  buildings  are  located  at  1858  B  Sti-eet  SW.; 
220  Linwoi-th  Place  SW.;  221  Linworth  Place  SW.;  Thirteenth  and 
C  Streets  SW. ;  a  group  of  temporary  buildings  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Streets  SW.  and  B  and  C  Streets  SW. — I  do  not  know 
the  official  names  for  the  buildings.  Tempo  No.  8  on  D  Street  be- 
'tween  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Streets.  Then  we  have  space  for 
storage,  old  files,  and  things  of  that  sort.  There  is  storage  space  at 
Thirteenth  and  B  Streets  and  in  the  terminal  storage  warehouse  at 
Eleventh  and  D  and  E  Streets  SW. 

Mr.  Livingston.  These  messenger  boys  work  in  the  mail  and  file 
room,  on  mimeogi'aphs,  and  carry  packages  and  mail  from  and  to 
these  various  offices  and  buildings.    We  will  be  glad  to  insert  in  the 
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record  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  people  served  by  eaeh  of 
these  messengers. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  you  may  insert  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

HE88ENGEB  FOBCE  OF  THE  BUBEAU  OF  MABKSTS. 

There  are  47  messenger  boys  now  In  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
33  In  Washington  and  14  In  the  field.  There  are  7  vacancies  on  the  statutory 
roll  at  the  present  time.  Two  places  at  S480  will  be  filled  in  the  near  future, 
bnt»  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  messengers,  the  places  at  $420, 
$360,  and  $300  probably  can  not  be  filled. 

The  following  table  shows  the  messenger  boys  both  in  Washington  and  In 
the  field,  their  salaries,  and  the  number  of  people  they  serve : 


Salary. 


2  messenj^er  boys $M0 

9  messenger  boys '  540 

3  messenger  bojrs ,  540 

17  messenger  boys 480 

2  messenger  boys i  480 

1  messenger  boy '  480 

2  messenger  bo3r8 600 

1  messenger  boy 540 

2  messenger  boys 600 

1  messenger  boy i  640 

2  messenger  boys i  600 

1  messenger  boy i  600 

1  messenger  boy 600 

1  messenger  boy !  540 

2  messenger  boys !  480 

1  messenger  boy 540 


Washington.. 

— do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

•  •    ■   ft  ^Iwft  •  •  •    ^*    *    * 

Phi'ade'.pbia. 

•  «   •  •  Uw*  •  •  «  •    ft   •   • 

Chicago 

— do 

New  York... 
Kansas  City.. 

Buffao 

Boston 

....do 

Cincinnati.... 


Number  of  per- 
sons served. 


23. 

128. 

Entire  bureau.< 

304. 

Entire  bureau.* 

Detai  ed  to  Rec'as- 
siflcation  Com- 
mission. 

32. 

9, 

36. 

9. 

21. 

6. 

l.« 

16. 

16. 

6. 


>  These  messenger  boys  worlc  in  the  te'egraph  section,  the  library,  and  in  mails  and  fi'es,  and  serve  the 
entire  bureau. 

*  All  of  the  messenger  boys  in  the  fle'd.  with  two  exceptions  (the  exceptions  being  the  messengers  in  the 
grain  offices  at  New  Yoric  and  Chics^o),  are  in  branch  offices  issuing  market  reoorts.  These  bovs  are 
engaged  in  regu'ar  messenger  work  but  a  smaU  portion  of  the  day.  Their  chief  auty  is  to  assist  in  the 
machine  rooms,  operating  the  mimeograph,  addressograph,  and  fo  ding  and  sealing  machines.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  use  messenger  boys  for  this  work  because  it  is  impossib  e  to  secure  and  retain  machine  operators 
at  me  sa  aries  that  can  be  paid— $720  to  $1,200  per  annum.  As  an  example  of  the  duties  these  Ae  d  mes- 
sengers perform,  each  of  the  three  boys  in  the  Phi  ade  phia  Joint  office  spend  one-third  of  the  day  at  the 
te!ephone  switchboard. 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  completes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  changes  that 
are  provided  for  on  the  statutory  roll. 

The  next  item  is  No.  80,  "  for  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  marketing  and  distributing  of  farm  and  nonmanufactured 
food  products  and  the  purchasing  of  farm  supplies  independently 
and  in  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the  department,  State 
agencies,  purchasing  and  consuming  organizations,  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation,  marketing,  and  distributing  of  farm  and 
food  products." 

We  are  asking  for  a  net  increase  of  $45,000,  $15,000  for  wool  mar- 
keting and  $30,000  for  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
transportation  and  storage.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  hear 
Mr.  Hall  with  respect  to  the  $15,000  increase  requested  for  wool 
marketing. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Hall. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  L.  D.  HALL,  SPECIALIST  IN  CHABOE  OF  LIVE 
STOCK  AND  MEATS  DIVISION,  BITEEATr  OF  MARKETS,  DEFABT- 
MENT  OF  AOSICXTLTUSE. 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  is  doing  some  work  alon^  the  lines  of  wool  market- 
ing at  present  on  fimds  allotted  from  this  general  fund.  We  are 
spending  this  year  at  the  rate  of  about  $12,000,  this  money  being  used 
for  reports  on  wool  stocks  in  the  hands  oi  the  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers and  wool  ccmsumed  from  month  to  month  by  wool  manufac- 
turers. We  also  started  last  May,  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  to 
report  on  wool-market  prices,  but  were  obliged  to  discontinue  ftiat  the 
1st  of  July  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  our  appropriations. 

The  principal  need  for  this  $15,000  at  this  particular  time  is  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  in  possession  of  a  large 
number  of  wool  samples  which  were  turned  over  to  us  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  War  Department.  You  will  recall  that  the  War 
Department  took  over  the  1918  wool  clip  completely,  and  samples 
were  taken  of  every  lot  of  wool  purchasea  by  the  War  Department 
The^  had  something  like  8,000  or  9,000  of  these  samples,  and  we 
reahzed  that  it  was  the  greatest  opportunity  that  ever  had  existed 
for  a  thorough-going  study  of  the  quality  and  grades  of  wool  from 
the  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 

I  presume  the  members  of  the  committee,  most  of  you  at  least, 
realize  that  the  marketing  of  wool  at  the  present  time  is  at  very 
loose  ends.  There  are  no  centralized  markets  for  wool  in  this 
country,  and  just  as  a  farmer  who  has  a  hide  or  a  few  hides  to 
sell,  he  is  largely — in  fact,  almost  entirely — at  the  mercy  of  the 
dealer  who  comes  out  from  Boston  or  Philadelphia  to  his  place  in 
Iowa  or  Wyoming.  The  farmer  usually,  or  the  wool  grower,  does 
not  know  within  5  or  10  cents  a  pound,  or  even  more  than 
that,  what  his  wool  is  actually  worth,  and  since  there  are  no  stand- 
ards of  any  kind,  no  uniform  ways  of  classifying  or  grading  wool, 
the  farmer  is  absolutely  in  the  dark,  and  even  the  large  Western 
wool  grower  who  clips  a  large  band  or  sheep  is  not  very  much  better 
off,  because  he  is  several  thousand  miles  removed  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  which  consumes  practically  all  of  the  wool  that  is  pro- 
duced in  this  countrv. 

The  Chaikman.  Do  you  instruct  how  to  treat  and  ^ade  the  wool! 

Mr.  Hall.  We  have  not  been  able  yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
funds  have  not  been  available  to  develop  tnese  standards. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bureau  to  standardize) 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  the  particular  purpose  of  this  particular  item, 
although,  as  you  will  notice  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  it  is  proposed 
to  carry  on  some  work  along  the  lines  of  price  reporting  and  de- 
veloping cooperative  methods  of  marketiiq^  along  the  lines  that 
Congressman  Osborne  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  with  reference 
to  fruits.  There  is  no  farm  product  or  range  product  in  America 
the  producers  of  which  labor  under  greater  difficulties  in  getting 
their  product  to  the  markets  and  getting  their  fair  share  of  the 
dollar  of  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  tell  us  about  the  alleged  frauds  and  what 
you  are  doing  to  detect  the  frauds. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  That  will  come- under  another  paragraph — the  item 
carrying  $35,000  for  the  completion  of  the  worK  of  the  wool  section 
of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

We  are  dropping  the  appropriation  from  these  estimates,  but  when 
it  is  reached  I  imagine  the  committee  will  wish  to  know  what  progress 
has  been  made  on  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Hall. 
^  Mr.  Hall.  As  I  said,  the  War  D^>artment  officisds  were  so  con- 
siderate as  to  turn  over  to  us  some  7,000  samples  of  wool  which  they 
collected  last  year  in  the  purchase  of  the  entire  wool  clip,  and  there 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  such  a  collection  of  wool 
samples  or  such  a  rare  (^p<H*tunity  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  wool 
standards  and  develop  something  similar  to  the  United  States  cotton 
standards.  I  assume  this  committee  is  familiar  with  that.  Just  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  that  sort  of  thing  with  regard  to 
wool,  here  is  a  set  of  samples  furnished  by  various  woolen  manufac- 
turers and^  dealers  at  our  request,  which  our  wool  sijecialist  has 
mounted  [indicating]  to  show  you  the  immense  range  in  diameter, 
length,  and  quality  of  wool,  running  from  the  finest  of  merino  to  the 
coarse  braid  or  Lincoln  wool. 

Th^  Chairman.  Is  the  longer  fiber  superior  to  the  shorter? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  use.  This  [indicating]  is 
suitable  for  braids  and  carpetings  and  that  sort  of  thing,  while  this 
[indicating]  is  used  for  the  fin^  of  clothing  purposes.  I  am  not  a 
wool  specialist,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  standardize  as  indicated  by 
these  samples?  . 

Mr.  Hall.  Along  these  general  lines,  yes,  sir;  it  is  in  a  very  pre- 
liminary stage  yet; 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  standardizing  done  in  the  same  way  you 
standardize  cotton? 

Mr.  HALii.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  recall  it  took  many  years  to  develop 
the  United  States  cotton  standards  It  would  take  some  little  time — 
I  do  not  know  how  long — ^before  we  can  make  the  same  progress  with 
wool  standards  that  has  already  been  made  with  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  samples  have  you  here  before  us? 

Mr.  Hall.  Eighteen  samples,  representing  the  extreme  high,  low, 
and  medium  qualities  of  wool  in  each  commercial  grade. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  many  grades  of  wool  are  there? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  United  States  Government  has  not  fixed  any  defi- 
nite number  as  yet.  That  remains  to  be  worked  out.  I  have  with  me 
a  number  of  copies  of  the  quarterly  report  of  the  stocks  of  wool,  which 
we  issue,  which  shows  the  six  grades  generally  recognized  by  the  wool 
trade.  The  grades  are  fine,  three-quarter  fclood,  half-blood,  three- 
eighths,  quarter-blood,  and  low.  We  also  are  reporting  each  grade 
as  domestic  and  foreign. 

Mr.  Heflin.  There  are  five  or  six  that  equal  the  cotton  used  in  the 
commercial  trade. 

Mr.  Hall.  There  are  six  commercial  gi*ades  of  wool,  and  then  there 
is  an  infinite  number  of  gradings  of  wool,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  particular  section  of  the  country  concerned. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  mean  there  are  six  classes  of  grades  in  the  com- 
mercial world? 
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Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  multiply  six  tnr  tvo  it  means  that  each 
of  theee  grades  is  divided  into  combing  and  clothing  wools.  It  makes 
a  niazimum  of  about  12  grades  so  far  as  diameter  and  length  of  staple 
is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  make  it  quarters  it  would  be  four  times  that, 
or  24. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  am  not  a  wool  expert.  I  think  something  around  12 
grades — or  rather  6  grades  and  12  classes — is  about  as  far  as  it  would 
be  feasible  to  go  in  establishing  official  standards.  I  should  say,  on 
genei'al  principles,  that  the  fewer  the  number  of  grades  that  can  be 
fixed  the  better,  as  in  the  cotton  standards  where  the  number  of 
grades  has  been  held  down  to  a  comparatively  few. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Hall.  The  next  increase  under 
item  80  is  $30,000  for  extending  the  investigations  regarding  the 
preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetafeles.  We  have  present  Mr,  <>aiie, 
who  represents  a  number  of  rriiit  shippers'  associations,  who  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  this  matter. 

STATEHEKT  OF  MB..  WTLLIS  C&AV£,  REFKESEIITISGI  TTTE  JSTEi- 
NATIOHAL  A^FIE  SHIPF£SS'  ASSOCIATIOH,  THS  FATIOVAL 
LEAGTTE  OF  COMIOSSION  KEKCHAVTS,  ASH  THE  WZSTEBI 
TRJJTT  SHIPFEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AHEBICA. 

Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  R.  G,  Phillips,  as  secretary  of  the  International 
Apple  Shippers'  Association,  had  requested  that  he  be  heard  to-day 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  but  he  was  unable  to  reach  Washing- 
ton, so  he  has  asked  me  to  read  a  short  stateirtent  to  the  committee. 
The  three  associations  on  whose  behalf  this  statement  is  made  ship 
over  100  different  food  commodities,  including  all  of  the  perishablfs, 
and  the  three  organizations  represent  the  lareest  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Phillips's 
statement  is  addressed  to  the  chairman,  and  dated  January  10,  and 
reads  as  follows : 

IXTF.RXATIONAI.  .XPFIJ;   ^HIPPKMk'    AsStK-lATIOS. 

Horhr-ter.  .V.  T..  January  10,  1920. 
Hon.  On-BKKT  N.  Havoen, 

Chairman  Cfmrnitlee  on  Agriculture. 

House  of  Repre»enlatii'vg,  ^¥ash^n|/ton.  D.  C. 

Pkab  Sir:  I  reirret  that  I  am  oot  able  to  appear  before  your  coniuilttee  1*^- 
sonHlly.  but  It  will  be  tmposrible  for  me  tn  be  in  WasihlnKton  Monda.v  or  Tui^- 
<lBy.  I  nnilerstand  that  the  bearings  will  close  on  the  Agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill  on  TueBday,  and  I  am  therefore  writing  you  and  the  committee 
hrlelly. 

We  are,  ami  have  been,  vltall.v  Interested  m  the  Invetnigntions  and  eipe"- 
nients  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  the  tr«ns- 
portatlon,  refrigeration,  protection,  nnd  ntnmfff  or  nerishnhlw      We  resard  (ii* 
work  which  baa  been  done  as  of 
and  urge  as  earnestly  as  It  Is  pos 
made  to  take  care  not  only  of  do 

I  assume  that  It  Is  not  necepsai 
the  work  which  has  beeo  done. 
the  work  of  such  menibers  of  the 
H.  J.  Rnniaey.  V.  W.  Ridley,  A,  W 
their  real  practical  contrlbutlone 
conservation  of  perishable  food  pi 

The  work  of  the  department  ii 
pimllry,  Ash,  ments,  fruits,  and  vi 
its  cost  from  n  practical  and  ecoi 
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been  improved  anil  a  standard  refrigerator  car  worked  out  which,  if  built  and 
c^p^rated,  will  juaterially  assist  in  reducing  waste  and  encouraging  production, 
flight  has  been  thrown  on  this  complex  subject  which  has  benefited  the  whole 
industry,  including  the  transportation  companies.  Specifications  for  proper 
storages  have  been  worked  out  and  a  great  deal  done  by  way  of  experiment  to 
indicnte  the  best  methods  of  handling  in  transit. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  to  stop 
liow.  We  are  at  a  turning  point  and  where  the  best  results  can  be  had  only 
by  going  on. 

Take  the  fruit  and  vegetable  field  alone :  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  if  the 
department  is  allowed  to  proceed  and  conduct  the  necessary  experiments 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  can  be  saved  to  producers  and  consumers  In 
avoidini^  loss  and  waste  and  in  the  saving  of  ice  and  refrigeration  charges 
through  the  development  of  the  salted  car  and  improvements  to  present 
equipment. 

The  work  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  lapse.  Ijaat  year  the  appropriation 
was  so  small  tliat  even  the  maintenance  of  a  small  staff  was  in  doubt. 
At  that  time  this  association,  in  conjunction  with  the  California  Fruit  Growers* 
Kxehange,  the  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants,  the  Western  Fruit 
J<>bber8'  Association,  and  the  American  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers*  Asso- 
ciation, appealed  to  Congress  for  a  sufficient  fund,  but  we  were  turned  down. 

I  have  just  been  through  a  long  fight  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  which  the  carriers  proposed  to  increase  idng  charges  all  the 
way  from  28  to  150  per  cent  over  previous  costs,  and  which,  if  permitted, 
will  saddle  production  or  consumption  \^ith  increased  costs  amounting  to 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  year.  In  that  fight  the  facts 
which  had  been  developed  by  the  department  and  as  contained  in  official 
bulletins  were  of  great  value  to  producer  and  shipper. 

In  the  interest  of  adequate  production  and  conservation  this  whole  work 
should  be  continued.    It  is  for  the  benefit  of  every  producer  and  consumer. 

I  therefore  api)eal  to  you  and  your  committee  for  an  adequate  appropriation. 

In  addition  to  the  domestic  field  is  the  export  This  export  field  is  vital 
and  especially  for  apples.  Without  It  production  would  be  very  seriously 
threatened.  In  a  normal  year  our  exports  will  run  to  an  equivalent  of  from 
2,000.000  to  3,000,000  barrels.  The  export  outlet  Is  the  safety  valve  for  the 
United  States  from  a  production  standpoint. 

Under  present  conditions  losses  from  handling  on  the  piers,  in  the  holds,  im- 
proper stowage,  inadequate  refrigeration,  and  ventiation  are  very  great, 
probably  25  per  cent  at  least.  Boats  from  United  States  ports  are  on  a  less 
efficient  basis  than  from  Canada,  where  the  Government,  by  investigation 
and  experiment,  has  brought  about  better  methods.  The  United  States  is 
Canada's  competitor  in  the  export  of  apples  and  should  be  at  least  as  favorably 
situated. 

We  therefore  urge  that  at  least  $25,000  be  specifically   appropriated   for 
export  investigation  and  experiment. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

International  Apple  Shippers*  Association, 
By  R.  G.  Phillips,  Secretary, 

^Ir.  Livingston.  Mr.  Chairman  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Marshall, 
the  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  discuss  the  item  just 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Crane,  as  he  has  charge  of  the  details  of  that 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Crane.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
Mr.  Marshall. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HESBEET  C.  MABSHALL,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF 
OF  THE  BITEEATr  OF  MABEETS,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AOiRICXn.- 
TTJBE. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  shall  discuss  only  that  part  of  item  80  which 
I  '^rtains  to  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  transit  and 
I       rage,  for  which  an  increase  of  $30,000  is  requested. 
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This  particular  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  has  never  been 
discussed  before  the  committee — at  least,  not  in  recent  years.  I  will 
therefore  attempt  to  give  a  little  outline  of  the  work. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  lines  of  work  involved  in  this  item 
of  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  last  vear  and  during 
the  war  times  the  allotments  and  apprc^riations  for  it  were  quite 
large.  The  actual  expenditure  in  the  year  1918  was  about  .$117,000; 
in  1919,  about  $182,000;  for  the  current  year,  about  $30,000,  and 
this  year  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  about  $30,0iX)  over  last 
year.  In  consequence  of  the  diminution  from  last  year  of  $182,000 
to  some  $30,000  this  year,  the  number  of  technical  employees  has 
been  diminished  from  69  to  6.  Accordingly,  very  little  work  has 
been  done  this  year,  and  I  shall  tell  you  something  about  the  sort 
of  work  that  was  done  when  we  were  following  it  up  with  the  great- 
est activity  in  order  that  you  may  imderstand  in  a  general  way 
A\  hat  the  expansion  will  be  like. 

One  of  the  earliest  lines  of  activity  of  this  sort  was  in  the  handling 
of  fruits,  particularly  the  California  fruits.  The  members  of  the 
committee  undoubtedly  are  acquainted  with  the  blue  mold  of  the 
orange.  Ordinarily,  if  an  orange  is  decayed  it  has  a  blue  spot 
For  some  years  when  the  shipments  first  began  that  was  not  under- 
stood. It  was  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  it  was  first 
discovered  that  that  particular  fungus  which  caused  this  decay 
could  not  act  unless  there  was  a  break  in  the  skin,  and  through  a 
considerable  time  spent  on  the  study  of  the  subject  it  was  finally 
discovered  that  veiy  minute  punctures  in  the  skin,  usually  due  to 
careless  handlin/a:  of  the  fruit,  perhaps  the  trimming  off  of  the  stem, 
had  caused  a  slight  incision,  and,  m  consequence,  decay  occurred. 
That  is  a  very  simple  proposition,  still  it  was  not  discovered  for 
some  years,  and  in  that  case  it  was  through  the  activity  of  the  de- 
partment that  it  was  discovered,  and  in  the  last  8  or  10  years 
there  has  been  a  saving  of  about  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  per 
year  to  the  citrus  fruit  industry,  due  to  that  particular  discovery. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  that  discovery? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  was  made  in  the  Department  of  Argiculture, 
in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Eight  or  ten  jrears  ago. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  was  the  saving  accomplished?  How  is  the  in- 
formation given  out? 

Mr.  Marshau..  It  was  done  by  the  issuance  of  bulletins  on  the 
subject  and  their  distribution  and  the  distribution  of  information 
through  the  various  channels  that  we  use.  It  was  also  demon- 
strated extensively  in  the  packing  houses. 

That  work  is  largely  past  history^  but  there  are  other  elements  in 
the  matter  of  handling  that  we  now  have  under  consideration.  I 
have  some  photographs  here;  this  one  [indicating]  shows  cante- 
loupes  packed,  or,  rather,  loaded  in  cars  in  approved  form.  Before 
I  take  that  up  I  will  show  you  this  chart  [indicating]  for  illustra- 
tion, showing  the  method  of  circulation  of  the  air  in  the  cars  in  all  of 
this  work. 

Air  circulation  is  an  important  element  in  all  these  matters, 
whether  it  be  saving  the  fruit  from  freezing  in  cold  weather,  or 
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saving:  it  from  decaying  by  the  heat  in  summer.  Accordingly,  it  is 
one  of  the  problems  constantly  studied.  When  you  want  to  reduce 
the  temperature  you  have  ice  in  the  ends  of  the  car  and  air  circu- 
lating by  descending  through  that  ice  and  rising  near  the  middle  of 
the  car.  When  you  want  U>  heat  the  car,  you  place  a  heater  in  the 
middle  of  the  car  and  have  the  current  oi  air  pass  upward  in  the 
middle  of  the  car  and  down  at  the  ends. 

The  picture  we  now  have  before  us  shows  how  the  packing  of  the 
crates  is  effectuated.  They  are  packed  in  solid  to  tne  end  of  the 
car.  Then,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  circu- 
lation of  air,  so  it  is  essential  that  the  different  packages  should  not 
fill  up  the  entire  car  from  side  to  side.  It  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  air  passages  between  the  rows  of  crates  and  that  cleat§ 
should  be  nailed  across  the  tops  of  everv  second  or  third  tier  of 
these  crates.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be  packed  well,  the  ends 
evened  up  and  braced  in  the  middle.  You  have  here  [indicating] 
an  illustration  of  bracing.  Another  little  element  that  was  over- 
looked at  the  start  and  had  to  be  taken  care  of  was  the  extending 
of  some  braces  up  to  the  roof  of  the  car.  Such  a  minor  matter  as 
these  cleats  running  across  the  car,  clear  to  the  other  side,  is  one  of 
the  details  that  have  been  worked  out,  and  they  have  to  be  ex- 
plained in  their  uses  to  the  individual  shipper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  air  space  provided  between  each  row 
of  cases? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes ;  that  has  to  be  taken  care  of.  You  have  here 
an  illustration  in  these  photographs  of  the  result  when  you  do  not 
have  careful  packing.  Here  [indicating!  are  packages  of  sweet 
potatoes  which  have  fallen  down  because  the  packing  was  not  good ; 
here  [indicating!  are  apples. 

Answering  a  question  asked  a  little  while  ago,  the  way  in  which 
we  present  this  information  to  the  trade  is  in  a  considerable  meas- 
ure by  posters,  such  as  the  one  I  am  now  showing.  The  cost  of  a 
large  number  of  these  posters  was  some  $600  for  15,000  of  them. 
They  were  distributed  and  asked  for  in  large  numbers  throughout 
the  sections  of  the  country  where  they  would  be  the  most  serviceable. 

The  poster  I  am  now  showing  you  shows  baskets  of  grapes  that 
because  of  the  improper  loading  have  fallen  down  and  Broken.  In 
the  first  place,  the  shipper  should  load  these  baskets  solid  and  when 
he  reaches  the  sides  of  the  car  place  them  diagonally  in  order  that 
there  shall  be  no  vacant  space  and  that  there  shall  be  no  slipping. 
In  the  case  of  these  particular  packages  the  air  space  between  the 
rows  is  not  essential  because  the  baskets  are  rounded  at  the  comers, 
and  the  air  will  work  its  way  through. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  propose  to  use  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  For  the  investigation  of  methods  of  loading  to. 
some  extent  in  the  matter  that  I  just  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  suggestions  have  you  on  shipping? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  covers  pretty  well  the  particular  item. 

The  Chair3ian.  Is  it  practically  all  in  the  packing  and  provid- 
ing an  air  space  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  And  regarding  the  matter  of  handling.  Then 
there  is  the  matter  of  refrigeration..  The  question  of  refrigeration  is 
a  more  serious  matter. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  discovered  the  use  of  salt  instead  of  ice,  as 
suggested  in  Mr.  Phillips's  letter? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  nave,  at  least,  developed  the  necessity  for 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  new  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  I  think  it  will  be  better,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
give  in  some  little  detail  just  what  the  department  has  done  in  that 
respect.  There  are  at  the  present  time  perhaps  90,000  refrigerator 
cars  in  use  in  this  country.  Of  those  there  are  perhaps  2,000  that 
are  built  in  the  form  that  the  department  considers  the  most 
approved. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Were  they  built  by  the  packers  or  by  the  car  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Mann.  By  various  companies;  not  bv  the  packers.  Those  cars 
were  for  the  shipment  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  ^ 

Mr:  Jones.  Is  it  the  latest  construction  of  cars — in  the  case  of  these 
2,000? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  are  constructed  according  to  the  plans  the  de- 
partment has  worked  out. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  the  latest  constructed  cars? 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  are  all  recent.  Two  years  ago  there  were 
only  400;  there  are  pernaps  2,000  at  the  present  time. 

The  best  grade  or  cars  nave  a  cork  lining  of  about  2  inches.  The 
refrigeration  arrangement  is  in  the  end  of  the  cars  with  a  bulkhead 
that  is  insulated.  The  older  system  that  this  displaces  had  ioe  baskets 
in  the  end  of  the  car  with  openings  passing  through  from  the  ice  into 
the  parts  of  the  car  immediately  adjacent. 

In  order  to  make  a  statement  for  the  record,  the  illustrations  we 
now  have  before  us  show  the  improved  type  of  refrigerator  car,  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  developed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  old  type  of  car.  In  this  old  type  the  space  is  open  between 
the  ice  and  the  fruit.  In  consequence,  the  air  passes  down  into  the  ice 
hunker  and  then  passes  out  immediately  through  these  opening  and 
returns.  As  a  result,  the  fruit  in  the  middle  of  the  car  is  not  affected 
at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  vou  arrive  at  the  movement  of  these  cur- 
rents  of  air  in  the  car? 

Mr.  Marshall.  By  experimentation;  bv  knowledge,  in  the  first 
place,  of  what  would  happen  by  using  our  best  intelligence  as  to  how 
the  air  would  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  heard  a  whole  lot  about  human  intelligence 
and  how  air  would  work.  Unless  you  have  made  very  careful  tests 
about  the  process  you  do  not  know  anjrthing  about  it. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  will  show  you  what  we  have  done.  Those  older 
cars  did  not  have  a  false  floor.  They  had  ice  bunkers  arranged  as  I 
told  you.  In  the  improved  cars  the  ice  is  in  the  end  of  the  car  as 
before,  but  they  have  an  insulated  bulkhead  between  the  ice  and  the 
fruit  so  that  the  fruit  will  not  be  frozen.  I  told  you  about  the  false 
floor.  The  air  passes  along  this  floor  and  up  through  the  openings  in 
the  floor  and  distributes  through  the  car. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  do  you  know  it  does  not  come  up  through  your 
first  opening  instead  of  the  middle  openings? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  exactly  what  we  need  the  money  for.  By 
actual  tests  we  have  our  men  start  with  loads  of  fruit  from,  let  us 
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say,  California,  some  cars  of  the  old  type  and  some  of  the  new  type; 
they  have  thermometers  distributed  all  through  the  cars  and  take 
readings,  perhaps,  every  four  or  five  hours  during  the  entire  trip. 
They  find  m  the  old  type  that  the  temperature  falls  near  the  ice  while 
it  remains  high  near  the  middle  of  the  car  and  the  fruit  decays;  while 
under  the  new  type  it  is  found  that  the  cooling  is  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  car,  and,  Mr.  Anderson,  it  brings  out  what  you  have 
sugg^ted,  that  people  know  little  about  it.  It  is  only  by  experi- 
mentation that  we  get  results.  I  think  that  makes  another  matter 
clear  that  the  air  must  be  distributed  all  through  the  car  and  forced 
to  pass  along  and  come  up  in  the  middle  throu^  the  openings. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  point  I  am  raising.  How  do  you  force  it 
along  between  the  false  floor  and  the  main  floor? 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  is  an  air  space  and  it  works  along  and  works 
up,  as  it  natur^y  would. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  philosophy  that  carries  the  air  along  to 
the  middle  of  the  car  rather  than  for  it  to  go  out  of  the  first  opening 
at  once? 

.Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  one  of  the  matters  we  have  to  take  up. 
If  the  ordinary  man  who  did  not  have  the  time  to  work  these  things 
out  were  to  attempt  it  he  might  go  entirely  wrong  on  it,  so  it  is 
only  by  careful  experiments  and  sending  shipments  through  that  the 
matter  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  your  testimony  from  the  people  who  have  used 
this  car  as  to  its  efficiency  ?  • 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  sort  of  testimony  that  was  presented  in  the 
letter  that  the  young  man  read  at  the  opening  of  the  day  here  is  the 
kind  of  testimony  we  get.  We  have  received  a  great  many  letters 
asking  if  we  are  not  going  to  take  up^  work  again,  and  when  Mr. 
Phillips  wrote  in  again  we  frankly  said  he  should  take  it  up  with 
the  committee  and  he  has  done  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  hot  air  rises  and  the  cold  air  falls? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  staiii  the  cold  air  from  the 
top  of  the  car  and  throw  it  out  at  the  bottom.  That  is  the  usual  way 
with  heating  plants. 

Mr.  Marshall.  But  you  would  not  want  to  let  any  of  the  air 
escape  because  then  you  would  not  have  as  good  control.  The  desire, 
is  to  have  the  car  as  tight  as  possible  and  keep  a  circulation  of  air 
in  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  To  keep  a  circulation  in  the  car? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  If  the  car  were  passing  through  the  desert 
from  southern  California,  where  the  fruit  comes  from,  you  would  lose 
a  great  deal  of  efficiency  in  the  melting  of  the  ice  with  such  a  con- 
struction as  you  have  referred  to.  The  chairman  asked  a  question 
about  the  salt. 

The  Chairman.  Did  somebody  in  the  department  discover  this 
method  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes :  in  the  depailnient. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  require  special  construction  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Tlie  special  construction  is  what  I  mentioned  to 
you,  that  the  ice  bunker  in  the  first  place  should  be  wire  so  that  the 
air  will  pass  down  rapidly;  in  the  second  place,  there  should  be 
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an  insulated  wall  between  the  ice  and  the  fruit,  and  there  should 
be  a  false  floor. 

The  Chairman.  To  ^ve  it  circulation  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  patented! 

Mr.  Marshall.  No;  I  do  not  know  really  whether  it  could  be 
patented.  If  patentable  by  the  Government,  everyone  would  be 
able  to  use  it 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  first  refrigerator  cars  were  very  valuable  patents- 

M.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  something  now  about  the  salt  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  question  of  salt  causes  more  or  less  difficulty; 
if  you  use  it  and  do  not  understand  just  what  you  "are  doing,  you 
are  likely  to  freeze  some  of  the  fruit,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  you  have  a  perfect-working  car.  One  of  tlie  lines  of  experi- 
ments which  we  wish  to  continue  and  which  we  have  done  work  on 
is  to  start  the  car  with  salt  and  cause  a  rapid  decline  in  tempera- 
ture before  the  car  actually  starts,  with  the  hope  that  the  icing  of 
the  car  before  it  actually  leaves  the  shipper  will  carry  it  throu^  to 
destination.  At  a  definite  time  the  cars  require  icing  all  along  the 
route. 

Mr.  Hbflin.  You  mentioned  that  you  have  to  ice  the  car  all  along 
the  route. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

•  Mr.  Heflin.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?    How  far  can  the  car 
go  before  they  have  to  ice  it  again  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  are  icing  stations  all  along  the  route.  Can 
you  tell,  Mr.  Mann,  about  how  many  times  a  car  is  iced  between 
California  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Mann.  About  every  12  hours. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Does  not  the  weather  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Mann.  The  weather  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  icing.  Some- 
times cars  will  require  only  20  per  cent  of  their  capacity  at  any 
particular  station  and  do  not  have  to  be  entirely  refilled. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Icing  has  been  done  away  with  in  the  shipment  of 
fruit  from  California — ^practically  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Will  you  let  me  develop  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  the  saving  in  the  car? 

Mr.  Mann.  It  requires  icing  every  12  hours. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Does  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  new  process? 
I  have  been  told  by  representative  fruit  growers  in  California  that 
the  icing  is  practically  aone  away  with  and  that  there  is  a  big  saving. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  start  with  the  time  that  the  fruit  is  picked 
from  the  trees. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Under  the  old  system  they  would  simply  put  it  into 
the  car  and  put  ice  in  the  bunkers.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  in  the 
old  system  it  would  require  icing  every  12  hours,  which  would  result 
in  two  things:  First,  delay;  and,  second,  expense.  With  this  new 
system  less  icing  is  required.  We  are  experimenting  with  precooling 
before  it  starts,  with  the  thought  of  having  the  temperature  down 
before  it  actually  leaves  the  station.  It  is  hoped  that  under  that 
svstem  there  will  be  brought  about  just  what  the  chairman  has  men- 
tioned— that  the  cars  will  go  through  without  reicing,  but  t^at  has 
not  been  fully  developed. 
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Mr.  McIiAuOHLiN  of  Michigan.  What  is  this  experiment  in  the 
use  of  salt? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Just  the  same  as  in  the  ice-cream  freezer.  You 
brin^  the  temperature  down  very  low,  and  you  can  safely  do  it  in  a 
car  like  this  because  the  air  will  be  distributed,  and  so  it  will  cool  it 
throughout  rather  than  freeze  the  fruit  near  the  ice. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  you  start  by  putting  in  salt 
with  the  ice? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Just  as  in  the  ice-cream  freezer.  It  is  hoped  we 
can  work  it  out  to  do  that  before  the  car  starts,  and  we  hope  that 
the  ice  will  melt  less  rapidly  and  that  the  car  will  go  through  from 
shipping  point  to  destination  without  any  reicing  along  the  way. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  understand  there  are  these  two  ways  of  icing  the 
car.    Are  there  refrigerator  cars  that  do  not  use  ice  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No.  All  refrigerator  cars  use  ice.  In  the  old  cars 
that  I  told  you  about  the  ice  is  in  open  bunkers,  while  in  the  im- 
proved cars  there  is  an  insulated  solid  bulkhead  between  the  ice 
bunkers  and  the  fruit  immediately  adjacent. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  California  fruit  now  comes  through  without 
ice.    That  is  an  entirely  different  system,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  is  very  little  fruit  shipped  without  ice  clear 
across  the  continent.  If  you  go  by  the  northern  route,  you  can  get  it 
through  under  ventilation,  but  not  near  so  well. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  misinformed.  I  was  informed"  that  they  had  a 
car  which  did  not  require  ice  at  all. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  route  you  fol- 
lowed and  the  time  of  year.  Of  course,  at  this  time  of  the  year  you 
have  no  ice.     You  have  a  heater. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  guess  I  did  not  understand  it.  I  understood  there 
was  a  system  of  cooling  cars  without  ice. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mann,  can  you  tell  us  about  treating  fruit 
before  loading  it  ? 
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Mr.  Mann.  The  point  Mr.  Marshall  was  trying  to  make  is  that 
first  the  fruit  is  precooled,  which  does  away  with  at  least  part  of  the 
icing  en  route.  The  shippers  have  this  in  mind :  If  they  can  precool 
the  fruit  themselves  and  put  in  ice  enough  to  get  it  well  started  at  a 
low  temperature,  it  will  carry  through  to  the  market  without  reicing 
on  the  railroad.  This  saves  delay  and  expense.  If  the  railroad  re- 
ceives the  fruit  before  it  is  precooled  and  has  to  reice  the  cars  en 
route,  they  have  an  additional  rate  for  that 

Salting  is  another  proposition.  It  hasn't  been  used  with  oranges 
to  any  great  extent,  ^e  first  icing  with  salt  results  in  a  rapid  drop 
in  temperature.  More  ice  is  required  when  the  bunkers  are  refilled 
12  hours  later  than  otherwise.  That  practice  at  the  present  time  has 
been  objected  to  bv  some  of  the  railroads  because  the  salt  affects  the 
rails,  bridges,  an^  culverts.  It  is  something  that  should  be  thor- 
oughly tested  in  connection  with  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  and  highly 
perishable  fruits. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  spoke  something  about  precooling  the  fruit ;  what 
is  that  ?  — 
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Mr.  Mann.  The  method  is  used  by  the  citrus  growers  in  southern 
California ;  thev  have  built  their  own  precooling  warehouses. 

Mr.  Jones,  flow  do  they  do  it? 

Mr.  Mann.  In  the  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  of  California  the  fruit 
is  handled  altogether  under  the  supervision  of  the  associations.  They 
have  their  own  pickers.  They  bring  the  fruit  in  and  it  is  graded  into 
various  grades  and  then  it  is  packedT  It  goes  from  the  packing  room 
into  the  precooling  room.  As  a  rule  these  precooling  houses  have 
from  6  to  10  rooms  and  the  fruit  is  cooled  tnere  for  trota  24  to  48 
hours. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  is  it  cooled? 

Mr.  Mann.  By  mechanical  processes.  It  is  cooled  to  about  40^  and 
then  it  goes  into  the  car,  the  bunkers  of  which  are  filled  with  ice 
furnish^  by  the  shipper.  This  shipment  the  railroad  accepts  at  a 
certain  freight  rate.  There  is  no  further  treatment  required.  At  the 
present  time  and  since  that  practice  has  been  started  they  have  been 
experiencing  a  good  deal  of  decay  in  some  of  the  fruit  shipped  in 
that  way,  so  that  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  last 
Auffust  took  it  up  with  the  department 

Mr.  Jokes.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  decay  is  larger  under  that  method 
than  it  was  before? 

Mr.  Mann.  Probably  the  decay  is  largely  due  to  the  handling  of 
the  fruit.  The  questions  that  remain  to  be  solved  are  largely  ques- 
tions of  refrigeration — the  shipment  of  fruit  under  refrigeration.  It 
has  meant  a  very  great  saving,  but  certain  features  are  still  to  be 
worked  out.  The  question  needs  a  careful  investigation  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  percentage  of  decay  in  these  shipments  is  due  to 
the  method  of  refrigeration  and  whether  the  temperature  rises  after 
the  fruit  has  been  on  the  road  four  or  five  days  is  the  cause  of 
the  decay.  So  there  is  still  some  question  as  to  whether  the  practices 
have  been  permanently  established. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  ascertain  the  loss  by  decay  you  investi- 
gate the  cost  of  refrigeration? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir.  Some  one  asked  the  question  as  to  how  that 
is  done.  We  take  the  actual  temperature  of  different  parts  of  the 
car.  That  is  done  by  using  electrical  thermometers.  They  are  con- 
nected with  the  top  of  the  car  and  can  be  read  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  total  percentage  of  the  decay  at  present? 

Mr.  Mann.  It  varies  from  a  few  tenths  of  a  per  cent  decay  when 
the  fruit  is  loaded  in  good  condition,  when  the  weather  is  cool,  up  to 
30  and  40  per  cent  decay  in  extreme  cases. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  decay  when  the  fruit  is 
precooled  and  put  in  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  It  varies,  depending  on  the  different  commodities. 

Mr.  Jones.  Use  the  same  thing— oranges,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Mann.  In  the  new  car?  The  citrus  fruit  that  goes  into  that 
car  in  sound  condition  shouldn't  show  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
decay. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  say  it  is  about  5  per  cent  with  the  use  of  this  pre- 
cooled process  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  would  not  want  to  state  that  as  an  avera'ge,  but  I 
just  merely  wish  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  decay. 
We  haven  t  the  complete  total  record  on  the  percentage  of  decay. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  how  the  salt  is  applied  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  It  is  put  in  tne  ice — that  is,  cracked  ice.  First  tlie 
commodity  is  loaded,  we  will  say,  peaches  in  crates,  and  then  the 
bunkers  are  filled  with  ice.  After  the  car  is  iced  it  is  placed  on  the 
siding  and  loaded.  The  bunkers  are  again  filled  with  ice  up  to  this 
point  [indicating]  and  then  three  or  found  hundred  pounds  of  salt, 
coarse  salt,  is  thrown  in  on  top  of  the  ice  in  both  end  bunkers,  and 
then  the  car  is  ready  to  move. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  is  that  salt  put  in  for  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  It  is  to  lower  the  tempei'atui'e  of  the  air  that  passes 
down  through  the  bunkers.  It  promices  a  lower  melting  point  of 
the  ice. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Is  it  to  save  the  ice? 

Mr.  Mann.  To  cause  a  more  rapid  melting  of  the  ice  and  lower 
the  temperature.  When  25  per  cent  of  salt  is  added  to  the  ice,  a 
temperatui-e  of  4  degrees  below  zero  results. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  other  words,  ice  is  cooled  at  the  melting  point? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  Ls  true. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Have  any  experiments  been  made  with  working  out 
a  mechanical  refrigerating  process? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  something  that  hasn't  been  worked  out  fully. 
They  have  used  it  in  France,  but  in  the  United  States  conditions  are 
quite  different;  our  distances  are  so  much  greater. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  always  precool  this  fruit  in  warehouses,  or 
how  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  In  the  warehouses.  Following  the  experimental  work 
in  1904,  the  railroads  built  their  own  precooling  plants.  They 
forced  cold  air  in  with  fans,  circulating  it  through  the  bunkers,  and 
they  found  that  that  was  not  the  most  successful  method  of  doing 
it,  and  since  that  time  the  growers  have  built  their  own  warehouses 
for  precooling  in  southern  California;  so  that  at  the  present  time 
practically  all  the  precooling  is  done  at  the  growers'  warehouses  or 
m  commercial  warehouses.  The  use  of  salt  has  an  advantage.  If 
you  can  precool  a  commodity  like  peaches,  if  it  can  be  done  while 
the  cars  are  en  route  you  are  reaching  the  market  that  much  sooner, 
24  to  48  hours  sooner.     That  is  still  to  l>e  worked  out. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  whole  thing  is  to  conserve  the  fniit  from  the 
])ublic  standpoint  and  be  an  economical  proposition  from  the  ship- 
per's standpoint  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir.  It  increases  the  food  supply.  This  car 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Railroad  Administration  as  a  standard  re- 
frigerator car.  It  has  been  recommended  to  all  the  railroads  for  the 
building  of  a  standard  refrigerator  car. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  When  they  speak  about  shipping  a  carload  of  fruit 
through  without  the  use  of  ice,  do  they  not  mean  without  the  use  of 
ice  in  transit  after  it  leaves  a  point? 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  I  rather  think  not.  I  believe  they  mean  a  venti- 
lated shipment.  The  shipping  of  it  through  without  ice  is  taking  the 
same  car  and  opening  the  hatches  and  letting  it  go  clear  through  to 
market  without  any  ice.    It  is  what  is  called  a  ventilated  shipment. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Is  much  fruit  shipped  in  that  way  in  warm  weather  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Xot  in  extremely  warm  weather;  no,  sir.  Not  in  Cali- 
fornia, after  about  the  1st  of  March. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  They  ship  without  ice  only  in  cool  weather? 
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Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir ;  that  practice  is  verv  largely  used  on  the  north- 
em  railroads  in  the  Northwest,  with  apples. 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  is  another  phase  of  the  matter,  the  heating 
of  the  cars  in  cold  weather  to  prevent  freezing,  which  is  in  a  way  re- 
versing the  process  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  tell  you  briefly 
about  that.  There  has  been  onlv  one  car  of  approved  form  con- 
structed, and  that  was  before  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  sys- 
tem consists  in  placing  an  oil  stove  under  the  middle  of  the  car.  The 
old  system  would  be  to  put  an  ordinary  coal  stove  up  inside  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  You  heat  the  bottom  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  under  the  new  system.  I  thought  I  could 
probably  show  you  a  picture  of  the  old  car,  with  a  stove  placed  inside 
m  the  middle  oi  the  car.  The  method  that  is  recommended  by  the  de- 
partment is  to  place  the  heater  below  the  car,  in  the  middle  of  the  car. 
either  an  alcohol  or  oil  stove  (the  oil  seems  to  work  the  best).  In  the 
system  devised  by  the  department  the  hot  air  passes  from  the  stove 
into  the  car  by  one  system  of  ducts,  and  the  cold  air  comes  back  to  the 
stove  by  anotner  route,  as  it  is  shown  in  this  diagram  we  have  l)efor»» 
us.  Here  we  do  not  have  a  false  floor  with  openings,  but  rather  a  solid 
false  floor,  because  it  is  desirable  that  the  hot  air  should  not  come  up 
throu^  the  floor  until  it  gets  to  the  end  of  the  car.  As  far  as  our 
experiments  have  gone  it  seems  best  to  heat  the  bottom  of  the  car  and 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  entire  car  in  that  way.  When  the  air  is 
heated  around  about  the  stove,  it  passes  through  certain  channels  un- 
der the  floor  of  the  car  (it  is  solid  in  this  case)  to  the  ends.  The  cetd 
air  comes  back  by  other  channels  to  this  pocket  around  about  the  stove 
and  is  heated  and  starts  on  the  same  journey  again. 

'  Mr.  RuBEY.  According  to  that,  you  have  got  to  have  a  different  set 
of  cars,  one  for  winter  weather  and  another  for  summer  time. 

Mr.  Marshaix.  You  can  use  the  same  car. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  principle  is  involved  here  as  in  the  case 
of  dry-air  furnaces,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  the  stove  imder  the  car  to  heat  it? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  under  tne  car  here  [indicating].  It  is  not 
intended  that  the  air  should  come  in  from  the  outsioe.  You  keep 
the  air  circulating  within  the  car,  but  the  air  does  come  down  in  tlie 

Eiocket  about  the  stove,  which  is  located  below  the  floor  of  the  car. 
Inder  the  old  system  the  stove  is  put  inside  the  car,  which  would  not 
be  so  effective. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  have  one  car  which  is  a  summer  car? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Would  that  car  be  suitable  for  winter  use? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  not  equipped  for  winter  use. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Don't  you  think  as  a  proposition  of  real  benefit  it 
would  have  been  better  not  to  have  given  out  any  advice  at  all  until 
you  had  devised  a  car  that  could  be  used  both  winter  and  summer, 
rather  than  to  have  started  building  a  special  car  for  summer  use 
and  a  special  car  for  winter  use?  Then  vou  could  advise  the  proper 
use  of  that  particular  car.  Don't  you  tliink  that  wo\ild  have  been 
better? 

Mr.  Mann.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  car  can  be  used  in  both  sum- 
mer and  winter.  It  is  a  refrigerator  car.  The  idea  is  to  install  a 
heater  to  provide  a  combination  refrigerator  and  heater  car. 
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Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  understood  that  you  had  built  an  ideal  car. 

Mr.  Mann.  The  same  sort  of  car  is  used  in  both  summer  and 
winter,  but  the  equipment  is  different. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Under  thjs  system,  where  they  say  no  car  is  ideal, 
did  that  come  up  to  standard  and  could  it  be  used  in  all  seasons  of 
the  vear? 

Mr.  Marshall.  This  [indicating]  is  a  regular  refrigerator  car 
used  for  summer  shipments.  Of  course,  the  cork  lining  would  be  the 
same.  In  the  winter  you  keep  the  heat  in,  in  the  summer  you  keep  it 
out.  We  have  had  no  funds  to  continue  that  work  this  year,  and 
that  ijB  one  of  the  lines  of  work  we  want  to  take  up  the  coming  year 
and  carry  those  experiments  forward. 

Mr,  Mann.  The  particular  car  shown  here  has  been  in  service  con- 
stantly. It  is  a  refrigerator  car  used  for  summer  shipments.  The 
whole  idea  of  the  work  is  to  develop  a  car  for  use  in  summer  and 
winter. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Mr.  Marshall  says  it  has  no  ice  bunk^. 

Mr.  Mann.  He  merely  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  ice  bunker  was 
temporarily  taken  out  of  the  car.  It  has  an  ice  bunker  in  it  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  a  refrigerator  car  used  for  summer  shipments,  as 
you  can  see. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  are  working  on  a  combination  refrigerator 
and  heater,  why  did  you  take  the  old  hunkers  out  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  It  was  merely  an  incident  in  the  installation  of  the 
floor.  That  gives  a  wrong  impression,  because  the  bunkers  were  in 
the  car  except  while  the  car  was  being  remodeled.  It  was  first 
built  as  a  refrigerator  car  and  then  was  adapted  for  heating  pur- 
poses also.  The  point  is  there  are  millions  of  dollars  lost  every 
cold  winter  from  the  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  transit. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  that  explains  the  entire  matter  fully. 
You  see  the  practice  involved,  and  the  current  year  we  have  had 
only  six  men  who  could  devote  their  time  to  work  of  this  sort. 
You  have  some  indication  of  the  demand  for  it  from  the  letter  that 
has  been  read  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  intended  to  carry  on  more  of  the  same  kind 
of  exj)eriments  with  the  same  men;  do  you  intend  to  continue  your 
investigations  along  the  same  lines? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  would  be  continuing  the  same  line  of  work,  Mr. 
Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  an  expression  used  here  a  million  times 
every  year;  what  does  it  mean? 

Mr.  Marsiull.  It  means,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  that  if  the  ordi- 
nary person  were  to  take  up  these,  cars  at  the  outset  they  would 
make  all  sorts  of  mistakes.  We  have  to  make  all  sorts  of  experi- 
ments. I  can  illustrate  it  by  stating  that  we  send  these  shipments 
through  from  California  and  see  what  happens  to  them.  The 
same  is  true  with  a  heater  car.  We  have  the  same  sort  of  an  experi- 
ment, placing  thermometers  all  through  the  car  and  seeing  what 
happens,  by  following  it  through  to  destination. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  use  a  different  set  of  men  for  these  dif- 
ferent experiments? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  the  same  set  of  men  would  work  on  both 
experiments. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  want  with  the  additional  money  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Just  for  our  expenses  like  that;  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  improvements  on  the  car — changes  in  the  car; 
and  it  would  be  very  largely  for  the  expenses  of  men  in  following 
these  shipments  through ;  also  for  development  woA . 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  mean  to  make  more  shipments? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiviNG8ix>N.  May  I  say  that  the  results  related  here  this 
morning  have  referred  primarily  to  work  with  oranges,  peaches, 
and  a  few  vegetables.  Tnere  are  various  other  experiments  we  want 
to  conduct  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  Possibly  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  some  relatively  slight  changes  in  cars  to  make  them  uni- 
formlv  satisfactory  to  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  But  there 
are  otlier  phases  o^  the  work  that  still  remain  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  you  require 
a  different  kind  of  car  to  ship  grapes  than  to  ship  oranges? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Not  a  different  kind  of  car,  but  possibly  some 
slight  arrangements  to  better  adapt  them  for  different  kinds  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit  and  also  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  present  method 
of  icing  can  be  improved. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  still  don't  see  where  the  additional  expenditure 
comes  in. 

Mr.  Livingston.  As  Mr.  Marshall  pointed  out,  the  additional 
money  would  be  used  very  largely  in  following  through  these  ship- 
ments. The  shipments  have  l^een  mainly  with  oranges,  apples,  and 
peaches.  We  need  to  go  into  various  shipping  districts  throughout 
the  country  with  various  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  lollow 
them  through  with  this  type  of  equipment.  Also,  we  wish  to  take 
up  the  work  described  in  the  note  on  page  244  of  the  Book  of  Esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  will  you  expend  on  it  this  year? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Approximately  $25,000,  including  statutory  sala- 
ries. ' 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Approximately  $55,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then,  you  are  approximately  counting  on  doubling 
up 

Mr.  Livingston    (interposing).  L  don't  know  whether  you  weie 

f)resent  when  Mr.  Marshall  mentioned  that  during  the  war  a  much 
arger  amount  of  money  was  spent  on  these  investigations  than  we 
have  available  this  year!  This  it  to  continue  the  work  along  that 
line,  namely,  whether  or  not  this  equipment  and  these  refrigeration 
methods  are  adapted  to  other  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  follow- 
ing the  shipments  through  to  the  market,  and  to  develop  other  work 
that  has  not  been  discussed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  you  couldn't  have  a  very  materially  dif- 
ferent type  of  car  to  ship  grapes  in  than  for  shipping  oranges? 

Mr.  I^ivingston.  That  is  true ;  but  we  want  to  find  out  whether  this 
car  and  the  refrigeration  practices  are  adapted  to  these  other  kinds 
of  fruit.  If  not,  certain  improvements  may  be  desirable  which  will 
add  to  its  usefulness.  There  are  some  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
^ecay  at  one  temperature  and  others  that  will  decay  at  another  tem- 
perature. It  is  just  as  important  to  f^et  our  fruit  and  vegetal)les  to 
market  in  good  condition  as  to  produce  them. 
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Here  is  a  photograph  that  is  shown  to  illustrate  another  feature 
of  the  work.  This  takes  up  the  question  of  storage  of  just  one  of 
these  products — sweet  potatoes.  The  losses  are  exceedingly  high  in 
case  of  the  storage  of  sweet  potatoes.  This  is  the  method  used  since 
they  began  to  grow  sweet  potatoes  in  the  South.  Some  of  you  who 
have  lived  in  the  South  have  seen  these  banks  built  this  way  above 
the  ground,  covered  over  with  palms  or  straw,  and  then  covered  over 
with  earth.  The  estimates  indicate  that  the  losses  in  these  banks 
amount  to  50  per  cent  or  over. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  does  your  covering  rest? 

Mr.  Mann.  On  palm  branches,  straw,  or  on  cornstalks.  A  con- 
servative estimate  shows  that  the  losses  amount  to  50  per  cAit  of  the 
potatoes  stored  in  this  way.  There  are  probablv  50,000,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  stored  in  this  way.  There  are  probably  50,000,000  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes  stored  in  the  South  in  tni§*way.  The  Department 
of  Agi'iculture,  under  the  war-emergency  fund,  took  this  matter  up. 
The  refrigerator-car  work  was  also  done  under  the  war-emergency 
fund.  We  couldn't  have  done  it  under  the  appropriation  this  year 
or  under  the  appropriation  before  we  had  the  war-emergency  fund. 
We  have  assisted  gi'owers  in  building  in  the  last  two  years  approxi- 
mately 500  of  these  houses.  This  is  the  smallest  type  of  house.  The 
department  has  prepared  plans  and  specifications  for  these  houses 
holding  500  bushels,  2,500  bushels,  5,000  bushels,  and  15,000  bushels. 
The  losses  which  were  reported  in  these  houses  last  season  were  not 
more  than  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  sav  you  have  assisted  growers  in  the  construc- 
tion of  500  of  those  within  the  last  two  years? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir;  the  farmers  built  them.  We  had  last  year 
under  the  war-emergency  fund  20  men  in  the  Southern  States  work- 
ing with  these  men  who  were  storing  the  potatoes.  This  photograph 
[indicating]  is  a  farm  storage,  a  small  house  suitable  for  farm  neecis. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  When  you  get  that  little  house  stored  full  of  pota- 
toes, can  you  go  into  it  again  from  time  to  time  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes.  There  is  an  aisle  in  it.  The  sweet  potato  is  a 
peculiar  product.  It  is  necessary  to  put  it  through  a  curing  process. 
The  potatoes  are  put  in  'there  in  hampers  or  baskets,  or  bins,  and  then 
the  temperature  is  run  up  to  about  85°  and  kept  there  for  about  10 
da^s.  These  potatoes  give  off  about  10  per  cent  of  their  weight  in 
moisture,  so  that  they  are  cured,  and  if  you  break  one  in  two  the 
section  is  dry.  When  they  reach  that  condition  they  will  keep  with- 
out verv  much  decay — perhaps  1  or  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  these  bins  do  you  just  put  the  potatoes  in  solidly? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Isn't  there  a  tube  in  each  bin  that  runs  up  through 

Mr.  Mann.  That  it  done  quite  often.  In  the  center  a  perforated 
tube  is  run  up,  which  aids  in  curing  and  ventilation. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Is  that  beneficial? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes ;  undoubtedly  it  is. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  do  you  cure  potatoes  in  a  house  that  will  hold 
onlv  500  bushels? 

Mr.  Mann.  In  this  house  [indicating]  there  are  four  bins,  and 
potatoes  are  put  in  to  a  depth  of  about  3  or  4  feet,  and  sometimes 
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there  are  two  tiers.  The  bins  are  constructed  of  slats  made  of  1  by  4 
inch  boards,  so  that  air  circulates  around  them  freely.  A  stove  is 
placed  here.  It  is  a  wood  stove  as  a  rule  in  the  South.  Ventilators 
under  the  floor  are  opened*  and  after  the  house  begins  to  heat  there  is 
quite  a  rapid  circulation  or  air  throu^  the  house. 

Mr.  Jacowa Y.  Don't  you  have  lans  installed  to  make  the  air 
circulate? 

Mr.  Mann.  No.  Air  is  exceedingly  hard  to  handle.  With  a  fan  it 
is  difficult  to  get  uniform  heating. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  my  town  there  is  one  of  those  storehouses  that 
holds  40,000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes.  They  are  successfully  using 
fans — el^tric  fans. 

Mr.  Mann.  The  fans  have  been  used.  We  find  that  fans  are  not 
usually  necessary.  Fans  were  tried  last  year,  but  we  think  it  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated  that  they  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Don't  they  let  the  air  current  come  now  from  the 
center  instead  of  from  the  sides  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes;  it  does  in  a  house  of  this  size;  and  in  fact,  in  a 
house  of  any  size  it  comes  from  a  certain  point.  The  air  in  this  house 
[indicating]  would  come  from  the  center.  It  is  brought  in  here  and 
circulates  through. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Suppose  you  put  potatoes  in  this  house  that  have 
been  cut  or  mashed  or  bruised.  Is  your  curing  process  such  that  it 
will  cure  that  sort  of  wound  or  bruise? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes.  Quite  a  high  per  cent  of  those  potatoes  actually 
become  dry  and  hard  and  the  decay  doesn't  develop.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  though  there  is  quite  a  percentage  of  cut  and  broken  potatoes 
that  do  decay — that  is,  when  tne  decay  has  started,  every  one  doesn't 
rot  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Does  putting  them  in  these  special  storage  houses 
retard  tlie  decaving  process  vei^y  much  more  than  the  others? 

Mr.  Mann.  Ves;  very  much  more.  You  have  forced  curing  in 
these  houses  which  prevents  the  decay.  Stored  in  an  earth  bank  a 
cut  i>otato  is  almost  certain  to  decay,  but  under  this  method  it  is 
often  avoided.  Then  there  are  other  causes  of  decay  than  is  the  case 
with  cut  potatoes.  That  is  almost  entirely  avoided  m  a  house  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Is  not  tlie  secret  of  the  process  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture at  a  given  point  for  a  given  time  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  If  that  temperature  rises  or  falls,  do  you  not  run 
the  risk  of  losing  your  potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Don't  they  use  steam-heated  pipes  in  some  of  the 
houses  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  may  do  that. 

We  have  had  two  or  our  very  best  investigators  working  along 
that  line  to  see  whether  or  not  fans  can  be  usot  in  the  large  houses. 
They  probbaly  can  not  be  used  in  the  small  houses,  but  in  the  large 
houses  of  40,000  or  100,000  bushels  they  may  be  used  eflfectively. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  The  best  thing  that  I  have  seen  in  our  part  of  the 
countrj^  is  that  of  putting  that  tube  in  the  bin  to  give  the  air  circula- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Mann.  That  is  an  old  idea  which  has  been  used  for  white  po- 
tatoes in  Maine  for  a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  was  developed  by  the  Agricultural  Department, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Mann.  You  mean  that  method  of  ventilation?    No. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  But  you  didn't  use  it  in  your  house  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Mann.  In  that  particular  house? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes,  sii*.  You  didn't  use  this  system  of  ventilation 
through  the  individual  bin.  Two^^ears  ago  you  got  air  from  the  side. 
Now,  you  have  revei*sed  your  position. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  has  been  altogether  a  matter  of  development. 
The  ventilator  in  the  middle  of  the  bin  wasn\  used  in  these  sweet- 
potato  houses  till  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  understood  that  the  Department  had  also  devel- 
oped a  machine,  whereby,  if  you  had  a  particularly  wet  year  you 
could  go  out  and  get  three  or  four  pounds  of  potatoes  from  over  your 
field,  crush  them  up.  press  the  water  from  them  like  you  do  in 
making  cider,  and  in  that  way  you  could  tell  the  grower  how  many 
days  his  potatoes  would  have  to  be  heated  in  order  to  cure  them. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  in  process  of  experiment. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  will  cure  them  this  year  won't  cure  them  next 
year.    How  do  vou  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Mann,  ^ou  put  them  in  the  very  best  possible  state  for  stor- 
ing, and  when  they  reach  the  right  stage  of  maturity  so  as  to  get 
more  effective  curing.  '^ 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  great  denl  of  difficulty  is  found 
in  trying  to  cure  potatoes  on  which  a  heavy  frost  has  fallen  ? 

Mr.  M^NN.  Yes;  those  potatoes  should  not  be  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more  on  this  item,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Since  you  are  considering  the  ways  in  which  the 
money  is  to  be  expended,  we  probably  ought  to  mention  the  apples 
in  the  Northwest,  where  the  principle  is  just  the  same.  There  have 
been  some  very  heavy  losses  from  shipments  recently  from  the  North- 
west. I  have  before  me  an  item  appearing  in  the  New  York  Packer, 
which  says  that  some  two  or  three  thousand  cars  of  apples  from  one 
of  the  districts  in  Washington  were  .damaged  recently  and  the  extent 
of  the  damage  was  about  126  boxes  to  the  car.  That  means  some- 
thing like  300,000  bushels  of  apples  were  frozen.  That  shows  the 
necessity  of  developing  these  systems  we  have  just  been  telling  you 
about.  This  last  year  there  has  been  such  shortage  of  cars  to  ship 
from  all  western  points  that  they  had  to  hold  the  apples  over  longer 
than  ordinarily. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  a  lot  of  subitems  under  this  $30,000.* 
Would  you  mind  giving  us  an  idea  as  to  the  amount  you  expect  to 
spend  on  each  of  the  projects  under  this  $30,000?    That  is  para- 
graph (&),  on  page  244. 

Mr.  Livingston.  You  refer  to  refrigerator  and  heater  cars? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  sir.    Would  you  estimate  these  propositions? 

Mr.  Livingston.  If  it  would  be  satisfactory,  Mr.  Anderson,  we 
can  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  look  it  up  and  give  it  to  me  later. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Very  well. 

16431?^20 72 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  now  nearly  1  o'clock.    The  committee  will 

recess  until  2.80  p.  m.  .,  ^  «iv 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  p.  m.,  the  conmiittee  took  a  recess  until  2.30 

p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  met  at  2.30,  pursuant  to  recess,  Hon.  Gilbert  N. 
Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 

Bureau  of  Markets — Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Harrison  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  adjourned  for  lunch  we 
were  discussing  item  No.  80,  on  page  243.  We  are  conducting  our 
foreign  market  investigations  under  this  item,  and  while  we  are 
not  asking  for  any  increase  for  that  work,  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  interested,  and  I  think  they  would 
like  to  know  something  about  our  activities  in  the  field.  The  Secre- 
tary is  also  very  much  interested  in  the  project  and  he  would  like 
to  see  it  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  David  Harrell,  of  Texas,  was  appointed  live- 
stock commissioner  for  the  department  last  summer  and  was  sent 
to  South  America  to  study  the  possibility  of  developing  markets 
there  for  American  pure-bred  live  stock.  He  returned  to  this  coun- 
try a  short  time  ago  and  will  be  glad  to  tell  the  committee  some  of 
his  experien<ies  and  some  of  the  very  fruitful  results  of  his  work. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Harrell. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  DAVID  HARKETX,  LIVE  STOCK  COMMIS- 
SIONER TO  SOTTTH  AMERICA,  BITREAXJ  OF  MARKETS,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AORICTTLTURE. 

Mr.  Harrell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  Mr.  Harrison  sajrs, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sent  me  down  to  South  America  to  m- 
vestigate  the  possibilities  of  the  exportation  of  live  stock  from  North 
America  to  South  America,  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  that  business^ 
and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Morgan,  assistant  irrthe  Bureau  of  Markets^ 
I  made  the  trip  to  South  America.  I  had  been  in  Spain  and  in 
Europe  for  a  year  and  a  half  as  the  representative  of  the  War  Trade 
Board,  and  being  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  and  being  a  stockman  and  breeder  of  pure-bred 
cattle  I  thought  it  was  an  opportunity  to  be  of  some  unselfish  service, 
so  I  made  tlie  trip  to  South  America,  landing  in  Brazil,  going 
through  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and  then  over  the 
Andes  to  Chile. 

In  Brazil  I  found  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  States  witli 
just  about,  you  might  say,  looking  at  it  from  a  cattle  standpoint, 
about  where  Texas  was  35  years  ago — a  very  large  number  of  cattle 
and  all  unimproved,  and  the  other  live-stock  interests  are  not  being 
paid  much  attention  to,  but  the  Government  is  verj'  much  interestea 
in  the  improvement  of  their  live  stock.  It  is  a  very  wide  field  for 
some  one  to  get  a  good  trade  in  pure-bred  live  stock  in  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  cattle  of  Brazil,  which  is  a  wonderful  cattle  country — 
and  some  one  is  goin^r  to  develop  it.  The  English,  I  found,  are  very 
active  there  now  following  their  usual  custom.  Some  of  you  will 
i-ecall  that  the  United  States  was  at  one  time  the  backboneof  their 
pure-bred  trade.  Later  they  developed  the  Argentine,  which  has 
more  recently  become  the  backbone  of  their  trade.  Now  they  realize 
the  immense  possibilties  of  Brazil  as  a  cattle-raising  country  to  be 
the  backbone  of  their  trade  in  the  future,  and  if  we  don't  develop  it, 
somebody  is  going  to  do  it.  In  fact,  we  had  not  been  in  Brazil  over 
three  weeks,  representing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  making 
our  investigations  before  two  live-stock  secretaries  were  attached  to 
the  British  Embassy,  investigating  the  importance  of  that  industry  in 
that  country. 

In  Brazil  we  made  a  trip  some  3,000  miles  oberland  and  into  the  in- 
terior where  the  cattle  breeding  grounds  are,  with  conditions,  as  I 
say,  very  much  like  old  Texas,  where  they  raised  their  cattle  out  in 
the  open  and  drove  them  from  200  to  1,000  miles  over  the  prairie  to 
market.  We  made  that  trip  down  through  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  to  Uruguay.  There 
we  found  the  live-stock  interests  very  much  more  improved,  and 
we  also  found  a  very  receptive  Government.  They  thought  a  great 
deal  of  the  United  States  and  of  everything  that  we  had  done. 
There  are  great  possibilities  there  for  the  improvement  of  live  stock. 

Over  in  Argentina  they  have  the  wonderful  influence  of  the 
Palermo  show,  one  of  the  greatest  cattle  shows  in  the  world.  At  the 
auction  sale  of  cattle  that  were  shown  in  the  Palermo  show — thev 
were  all  sold  at  auction  after  the  show — 823  Shorthorn  bulls  were 
sold  at  auction  at  an  average  of  6,353  pesos,  money  nacional — that  is, 
Argentine  money.  That  is  about  $3,000  gold.  Eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three  shorthorn  bulls  were  sold.  One  hundred  and  four 
Herefords  averaged  $2,000.  The  dairy  cattle  averaged  about  $1,200; 
the  hogs  averaged  about  $375,  and  the  sheep  about  $300  in  gold. 

From  there  we  went  over  the  Andes  to  uhile  for  a  short  stay  there 
and  then  started  on  our  road  home. 

I  want  to  say  first,  that  before  I  left  here  the  officials  of  the  de- 
partment, realizing  that  they  could  be  of  a  great  deal  of  value  to  the 
breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle  by  making  this  investigation,  advised 
that  before  I  left  for  South  America  I  call  the  breeders  of  pure-bred 
stock  in  the  United  States,  and  the  secretaries  of  all  the  associations, 
to  meet  me  in  Chicago  to  take  stock  of  what  we  had  and  get  their 
ideas,  and  I  don't  thmk  I  have  ever  seen  a  more  enthusiastic  lot  of 
men  over  the  idea  that  the  Government  was  taking  some  step  to 
further  their  interests.  As  you  know,  and  as  was  stated  here  this 
morning  by  one  of  the  other  men,  export  trade  is  the  safety  valve 
of  overproduction.  It  is  a  stimulant  to  production,  it  is  a  stabilizer 
of  prices,  and  when  you  open  the  markets  of  the  world  to  any  one 
of  your  vital  intei-ests,  you  are  improving  and  doing  something 
for  the  producer  of  that  interest.  They  were  very  much  interested, 
all  of  them,  the  sheep  men,  the  hog  men,  the  cattle  men,  the  dairy 
men,  and  stated  that  they  would  give  all  the  cooperation  that  was 
necessary.  More  than  that,  when  I  got  to  South  America  I  found 
that  they  knew  moi*e  about  the  general  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  than  I  did.  I  had  never  been  connected  with 
any  department  before,  and  being  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture  was,  I  found,  an  open  sesame  wherever  I  went, 
in  every  Republic  of  South  Ameriqa.  They  believed  that  it  was 
the  last  word  in  Government  cooperation  in  assisting  the  producer 
in  marketing  activities,  and  we  were  asked  at  every  place  for  a  plan 
of  organization  for  their  departments.  Every  secretary  of  api- 
culture received  us  with  open  arms,  and  you  know  in  Latin  America 
and  in  all  that  southern  country  most  everything  that  is  a  big  busi- 
ness has  some  governmental  work,  so  that  through  that  department 
I  was  able,  as  the  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  get  a  large  amount  of  information  to  enlist  the  aid  or  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  through  them  all,  the  rural  societies,  the  agricultural 
societies,  and  all  the  breeders,  I  found  wherever  I  went  that  the 
rating  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  AAl,  and  it  was  very 
gratifying  to  me,  because  I  was  trying  to  do  an  unselfish  service  and 
was  only  doing  it  from  a  breeder's  standpoint. 

Having  gone  there  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  the  trade,  I 
found  that  the  possibilities  were  wonderful.  It  is  the  most  won- 
derful cattle  country  almost  in  the  world.  It  extends  from  the 
Temperate  Zone  of  Brazil,  from  the  Jmbtropica  <k)wn  to  Uruguay, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  Missouri,  and  then  on  into  Argentina, 
which  is  alx)iit  equal  to  one-third  of  Europe,  leaving  out  Russia. 
You  can  raise  cattle  and  all  kinds  of  live  stock  in  the  open  12  months 
in  the  year.  It  is  a  wonderful  live-stock  coimtrv.  TTie  agricultural 
and  livp-stock  exportations  of  Argentina  are  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports,  90  per  cent  of  Uruguay,  and  87  per  cent  of  Brazil. 
They  export  their  coffee  and  rubber  from  Brazil,  and  in  Argentina 
wheat,  cattle,  hides,  and  wool.  In  Uruguay  it  is  the  same  way,  so 
there  is  a  wonderful  chance  for  the  pure-bred  breeders  to  furnish 
new  blood  to  improve  the  live  stock  of  that  country,  particularly  in 
cattle  and  hogs.  They  are  in  a  very  receptive  mood.  The  Govern- 
ments of  all  those  countries  have  taken  notice  of  it.  Brazil  has 
passed  a  law  that  on  all  pure-bred  stock  shipped  they  will  refund 
the  freight,  where  they  bring  the  registration  papers.  They  are 
going  through  a  great  many  things  that  we  went  through  in  Texas 
when  we  got  out  the  I^onghorn  down  there  and  improved  it  with  the 
pure-bred  animal. 

I  came  home  with  recommendations  made  after  careful  first-hand 
knowledge  on  the  ground  from  the  breeders,  from  the  cattleman's,  and 
the  live-stock  man's  standpoint.  The  men  in  the  department  here  have 
the  technical  knowledge  and  things  of  that  kind  which  I  don't  know 
much  about.  I  only  know  the  practical  end  of  the  business,  and  I 
went  over  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  possibilities  there,  and  what 
we  need  is  personal  contact  between  the  breeders  of  North  America 
and  the  breeders  of  South  America.  That  personal  contact  can  be 
furnished  better  by  the  Government  than  by  any  other  means,  be- 
cause not  only  coming  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
stands  so  well,  but  having  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  Government 
will  give  you  an  entre  and  the  moral  support  of  each  one  of  the 
Governments  of  South  America,  if  the  personal  contact  which  is  very 
necessary — absolutely  necessary  to  establish  a  trade — is  made  by  the 
Government.  Then  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  wishes  to  be  of  benefit  to  our  great  interests,  to  our  great 
live-stock  interests  of  America,  they  should  furnish  that  personal 
contact.    If  you  should  visit  our  trade  commissioners  and  consuls 
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and  embassies  throughout  the  world,  over  on  the  other  side,  you  will 
not  find  very  many  of  them  that  are  live-stock  or  agricultural  men. 
They  are  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  everything 
of  that  kind,  and  they  are  not — ^not  in  any  place  that  I  found — com- 
petent or  have  the  time  t-o  give  that  personal  contact  that  is  necessary 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Government.  The  balance  of  it,  of  course,  will 
have  to  be  done  by  the  private  interests,  the  interests  of  the  breeder ; 
therefore  there  will  have  to  be  some  one  to  furnish  that  contact  for 
which  I  am  coming  before  you  now  to  ask  that  you  give,  some  one 
that  will  be  a  live-stock  agricultural  man,  that  will  understand  his 
business  from  that  standpoint;  that  will  know  the  language  of  the 
country ;  and  that  will  know  agriculture  and  live  stock,  that  would 
furnish  the  personal  contact. 

The  recommendations  that  I  brought  home  are  that  there  should 
be  established — attached  to  the  embassies,  preferably  the  embassy  in 
Brazil  at  Rio  de  Janeiro — a  live-stock  agricultural  attach^,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  furnish  the  contact  between  breeders  of  all  classes 
of  live  stock  here  and  the  breeders  over  there;  another  at  Buenos 
Aires  to  cover  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

I  have  asked  the  department  how  much  that  would  take  and  they 
said  about  $25,000.  That  will  furnish  a  good  man,  his  traveling 
expenses,  and  the  necessary  means  to  carry  on  those  new  activities. 
Or  course  we  could  take  in  Chile  and  other  places  to  work,  but  the 
places  now  that  looked  the  most  inviting,  in  which  the  possibilities 
are  greatast,  are  Brazil  in  its  undeveloped  state,  Uruguay  with  its 
partially  developed  state,  Argentina  with  its  very  fully  developed 
state.  The  sole  business  of  these  men  would  be  to  furnish  the  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  cattle  business,  to  furnish  information,  to  help 
with  the  advertising,  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  just  as  the  trade  commissioner  is  the  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  He  should  be  a  good  man,  a  nonpartisan 
man.  He  would  not  be  a  Shorthorn  man  or  a  Hereford  man;  he 
would  not  be  a  Duroc  man  nor  a  Poland-China  man :  he  would  not  be 
a  sheep  man,  but  he  would  be  a  Government  man  first,  and  an  expert 
in  agriculture  and  live  stock. 

I  came  home  so  late  that  those  recommendations,  of  course,  were 
not  included  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary.  I  discussed 
the  matter  with  him  and  told  him  the  situation,  and  he  agrees 
with  me  that  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  trip  we  have  taken  and 
the  information  we  have  gathered — of  which  we  have  a  very  large 
amount  and  all  of  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee  in 
any  form  they  want  it — must  be  continued,  and  in  offering  my 
services  going  over  there  to  help  to  do  that  now,  and  to  first  come 
here  and  then  to  go  and  call  on  the  breeders  again  and  tell  them 
about  it  more  in  detail  than  you  want  me  to  take  up  the  time  to 
do  to-day,  of  all  the  different  matters  that  I  found  and  of  all  the 
different  items  that  came  up  over  there;  to  explain  the  situation 
to  them  as  fullv  as  I  could;  but  I  am  alwavs  at  the  service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  that  out.  The  secretary 
agrees  that  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  this — and  it  looks  like  it 
is  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  be  done  by  the  department — 
you  must  continue  the  work.  He  has  not  put  in  any  supplemental 
request  for  this  appropriation,  and  I  am  coming  before  you  as  a 
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live-stock  man.  having  made  tins  investigation,  to  tell  you  the  sitoa- 
tioD,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  or  to  go  into  any 
details  with  you  in  asking  that  you  include  in  the  estimate  for  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  an  estimate  of  $25,000  for  the  attaches,  an  agri- 
cultural live-stock  attach^  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  1>ne  at  Buenos  Aires. 
I  don't  believe  anything  can  be  done  that  will  do  more  toward  putting 
a  peg  into  our  foreign  trade.  Right  now  our  dollar  is  at  a  mscount 
in  Argentine  because  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  is  over  50  per 
cent,  and  the  live-stock  trade  that  we  can  start  there  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  us. 

To  give  you  just  one  illustration — if  you  wiU  pardon  me — we 
met  here  in  New  York  a  man  coming  from  Uruguay  to  buy  live 
stock,  just  on  a  chance.  We  got  in  touch  with  nim  at  once.  I 
was  taking  lunch  with  an  officer  of  the  National  City  Bank  before 
going  over.  He  said :  "  There  is  a  cattleman  here  from  Uruguay 
to-day,"  and  I  got  in  touch  with  him  right  away,  wired  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  to  get  hold  of  this  man  and  pixt  him  into  the 
right  position.  They  put  Mr.  Burk,  the  live-stock  man  here,  with 
him,  and  he  purchased  43  head  of  cattle  at  a  cost  of  $65,000.  Those 
o^ttle  went  to  Uruguay  and  he  has  been  most  successful  with  that 
herd  and  has  advertised  from  one  end  of  South  America  to  the 
other  the  great,  valuable,  expert  official  service  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gave  him,  that  they  saved  him  at  least  $15,000 
on  his  first  importation  of  cattle.  He  published  a  booklet  on  it, 
with  particulars  of  the  cattle,  and  it  nas  been  one  of  the  best 
things  that  has  been  done.  To-day  we  have  a  telegram  from  this 
man  and  he  is  coming^  back.  When  I  left  Uruguay  he  had  taken 
orders  for  120  head.  He  went  out  with  43,  and  he  is  now  coining 
back  with  an  order  for  125  head. 

I  was  on  the  car  with  one  of  the  largest  breeders  of  Uruguay,  and 
he  told  Senor  Pareja,  "Bu^  me  the  best  two  Hereford  cows  in 
America."  I  said,  "  What  price  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  didn't  say  price ;  just 
buy  the  two  best  Hereford  cows  in  America."  He  is  coming  back 
already,  so  I  doubt  if  you  will  ever  see  bread  cast  on  the  waters  re- 
turned" so  quickly,  or  see  interest  *on  an  investment  accumulate  so 
rapidly,  and  I  know  if  properly  fostered  and  properlv  handled  by 
the  Pure  Bred  Association  of  America  that  we  can  aevelop  a  wonder- 
ful trade  with  South  America. 

The  Statistics  of  the  Sociedad  Rural  de  Argentina,  the  Rural  So- 
ciety of  Argentina,  show  that  last  year  and  for  several  years  past  the 
importations  from  (rreat  Britain  to  Argentina  alone  in  pure-brwl 
live  stock  amounted  to  about  2,000  head  each  year  at  an  average  of 
3,000  a  head,  and  it  has  l)een  the  backbone  of  their  trade. 

When  we  went  down  there  we  took  with  us  copies  of  a  book  in 
Spanish  showing  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
location  of  all  the  pure-bred  herds  in  America,  the  climatic  condi- 
tions, the  relative  climatic  conditions  that  existed  between  North  and 
South  America :  containing  all  of  our  quarantine  laws  for  tubercu- 
losis and  all  other  matters  relating  to  exportation  and  importation, 
the  location  of  every  pure-bred  herd,  so  that  a  man  coming  in  here 
would  not  have  to  go  blindly  all  over  the  United  States.  They  can 
go  to  England  and  just  go  around  a  little  bit  of  a  circle  there,  but 
they  come  here  and  they  would  spend  months  going  around.    We 
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fehow  here  by  black  dots  [indicating]  the  location  of  every  herd  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  of  all  the  different  classes  of  cattle.  That 
book  was  printed  in  Irortuguese  for  Brazil  and  in  Spanish  for  the 
balance  of  South  America.  We  can't  supply  the  demand  for  that 
book. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Who  gets  that  out? 

Mr.  Harrell.  The  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  got  it  out 
here  very  shortly  before  1  left.  While  I  was  in  Chicago  to  take  stock 
and  meet  all  the  breeders  we  had  this  book  written  and  published 
here,  and  I  took  it  along  with  me  as  advertising  matter  in  their  own 
language.  One  of  the  great  faults  of  the  American  exporter  is  that 
he  has  sent  his  advertising  over  there  in  English,  and  we  took  this 
along  in  their  own  language.  We  had  it  translated  here  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  into  good  Portuguese  and  good  Spanish,  and  we 
distributed  those  first  hand  to  the  breeders,  to  the  ranchers,  to  the 
importers,  to  the  different  men  over  there. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Does  that  give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
breeders? 

Mr.  Harrell.  No;  in  the  back  of  it  is  the  name  of  the  secretary 
and  the  address  of  every  pure-bred  live  stock  association  in  America. 
That  is  on  the  last  page.  We  are  getting  letters  every  day  about  it. 
To-day  I  had  an  order,  "  Please  send  me  400,"  and  the  Department  of 
State  wired  me  at  Buenos  Aires,  "  Please  return  260  copies  of  your 
publication,  200  copies  in  Spanish  and  50  in  Portuguese.  We  want  to 
send  them  out  to  our  consular  agents  in  the  countries  which  you  did 
not  visit. 

For  me  to  come  in  and  ask  for  something  that  is  not  put  into  the 
appropriation  bill  I  know  you  will  understand  that  I  am  coming  to 
you  in  the  right  spirit,  and  I  believe  if  you  go  into  it  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  give  any  of  the  members  of  this  committee  my  time  outside 
of  the  committee  room,  or  any  other  time,  all  of  the  information  that 
we  could  gather  that  will  be  pertinent,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  whichyou  would  wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  first  exportation  ? 

Mr.  Harrell.  The  first  exportation  was  made  in  July. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  1919? 

Mr.  Harrell.  In  1919 ;  yes ;  to  that  country.  Mr.  Parega  is  coming 
back  here  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  first  exportation  from  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Harrell.  That  is  #ie  first  large  exportation  made*. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  a  number  of  representatives 
of  the  South  American  countries  recently  attended  the  Fat  Stock 
Show  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Harrell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  their  purchases? 

Mr.  Harrell.  They  exchanged  judges,  you  know,  at  the  Interna- 
tional Show.    They  had  William  J.  Grant  judging  the  Angus  breed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  a  number  of  purchases  been  made 
recently? 

Mr.  Harrell.  There  have,  and  are  being  made  now,  and  this  man 
is  coming  back  here  now,  and  it  will  be  a  great  thing  if  we  can  put 
a  man  over  there  that  will  represent  the  live-stocK  interest  who 
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understands  the  Brazilian  and  Argentine  and  Uruguajan  countries 
and  all  of  those  things  that  are  unfamiliar  to  the  exportei*s  here,  and 
the  personal  contact  there  can  be  solved  so  readily  that  we  can  direct 
the  sentiment  and  the  building  up  of  that  trade  very  rapidly  in  that 
way,  rather  than  going  through  tne  long  way  of  finding  out  by  hard 
knocks. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  inspection  laws  a  handicap  in  exporting? 

Mr.  Harrell.  No  ;  except  in  regard  to  the  (juarantine. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  shipped  at  the  risk  of  the  owner  here^ 
or  do  they  buy  them  on  their  own  risk  ? 

Mr.  Harrell.  They  generally  buy  them  on  their  own  hook  and  in- 
sure them.  Then  they  have  to  go  through  a  30-day  quarantine  in 
all  the  countries.  The  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  rampant  from  one 
end  of  South  America  to  the  other,  yet  we  take  all  the  precautions 
here  to  see  that  they  are  shipped  free  from  disease,  with  a  clean  bill 
of  health.  The  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  South  America  ^p  to  this 
time  only  meant  a  sickness  of  10  days  and  that  they  were  over  it.  It 
took  some  little  time  to  recuperate,  bftt  it  has  been  very  fatal  this  year, 
and  the  losses  over  there  are  verj  great  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  countries! 

Mr.  Harrell.  In  Argentine,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  both.  The  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  is  all  over  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  losses  are  much  greater  than  they  were  in  the 
past  ? 

Mr.  Harrell.  This  last  year  they  are  very  much  greater. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  percentage  larger  i 

Mr.  Harrell.  It  has  never  amounted  to  very  much.  The  mortality 
had  not  been  very  high  until  this  last  year.  It  came  in  calving  time, 
and  it  was  a  wet  season  and  the  loss  was  very  great.  This  condition 
had  the  attention  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and  the  rural 
society  there.    They  are  trying  to  investigate  it  now. 

Then  they  have  in  South  America,  just  as  we  have  here,  the  tick- 
free  zones  and  the  tick  zones.  All  of  Brazil  has  the  tick.  Half  of 
Uruguay,  about  divided  by  the  Rio  Negro  River,  half  is  tick  fr^  and 
half  is  tick.  Nearly  half  of  Argentina  is  free  from  ticks.  Only  some 
of  the  provinces  have  the  tick  in  them.  They  have  some  sort  of  tick 
eradication  system  as  we  do,  but  they  have  not  carried  it  as  far  as 
we  have  yet. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Were  there  any  losses  by  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  this  exportation  that  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Harrell.  No;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  have  the  fever  there  ? 

Mr.  Harrell.  Wherever  you  are  above  the  line,  which  cori*esponds 
to  below  the  line  here — wherever  you  are  in  the  fever  district — they 
have  to  be  immunizeiif  they  come  from  above  the  line  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  losses  heavy  in  shipping? 

Mr.  Harrell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  many  die  from  fever? 

Mr.  Harrell.  No;  very  few. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  treated  for  it? 

Mr.  Harrell.  They  are  treated  for  it,  but  not  as  scientifically  as 
we  treat  it.  The  Southern  States — Texas  and  the  other  Southern 
States  that  are  shipping  cattle  from  the  North  to  build  up  the  herds 
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through  inoculation — are  very  much  ahead  of  the  work  they  have 
been  doing  over  there. 

The  Chairman.'  The  fever  has  handicapped  shipping? 

Mr.  Harrell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  overcoming  it? 

Mr.  Harrell.  They  are  overcoming  that  a  good  deal  now. 

Mr.  Young.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  South  American  people 
toward  the  building  up  of  trade  relations  with  our  country  ? 

Mr.  Harrell.  They  are  very 'anxious  for  it. 

Mr.  Young.  It  always  appeared  to  me^that  there  was  a  feeling  of 
antipathy  on  their  part  to  this  country.  ' 

Mr.  ifARRELL.  No;  I  don't  think  so.  Of  course,  you  hear  a  good 
deal  of  the  "  big  brother  "  act  down  there,  and,  of  course,  that  is 
a  trade  word.  Of  course,  the  Germans  or  the  British  wjll  say, 
"  Oh,  well,  when  the  United  States  gets  a  hold  in  here  they  just 
want  to  grab  your  country."    But  that  is  all  trade  work,  you  know. 

Mr.  Young.  The  point  that  I  want  to  get  clear  is  this,  Mr.  Harrell : 
Since  this  war  do  you  find  the  sentiment  changing,  and  that  they 
are  more  friendly  toward  establishing  trade  relations  with  our  Nation 
than  they  were  before  the  war? 

Mr.  riARRELL.  Of  course,  I  only  mixed  with  the  agricultural  and 
live-stock  interests  over  there,  but  I  found  a  most  friendly  attitude 
toward  us,  particularly  in  Brazil  and  Uruguay  and  Chile.  In  Ar- 
gentina there  wasn't  any  ill  feeling  against  us,  but  there  wasn't  so 
much  outspoken  "  We  want  Americans." 

The  English  have  a  very  strong  hold  in  South  America.  It  has 
been  the  backbone  of  their  pure-bred  trade  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  they  are  going  to  fight  tooth  and  toenail  to  see  tliat  it  isn't  taken 
away  from  them.  We  didn't  preach  down  there  that  we  were  going 
to  take  the  English  trade  away.  We  said  we  were  going  to  mvide 
it  up ;  there  is  room  for  us.  And  there  was  one  point,  we  made  the 
claim,  after  seeing  the  Herefords  iim)orted  from  England,  where 
they  paid  $35,000  for  the  champion  Hereford  bull  of  England,  and 
$16,000  for  the  junior  champion  at  the  last  show — in  fact,  nearly 
every  pure-bred  animal  that  has  been  sold  in  England  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years  the  highest  prices  have  been  paid  by  Argentina — 
and  after  seeing  those  animals,  I  said,  "We  have  developed  in  the 
United  States  Herefords  superior  to  the  English  Herefords.  You 
men  should  come  here  and  see  them."  'When  Mr.  Pareja's  first  ship- 
ment went  down  there  he  clearly  demonstrated  it  t()  thorn.  Mr. 
Grant,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  breeders  of  Angus  cattle,  came  over 
to  judge,  to  the  International  Show  here,  this  year,  and  in  his  fii*st 
published  article  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  "  I  found  here  an  Amer- 
ican type  of  Hereford  developed  by  the  American  breeders  far  su- 
perior to  anything  in  the  world."  Well,  I  wouldn't  have  taken  a 
thousand  dollars  in  gold,  as  poor  as  I  am,  not  to  have  heard  their  own 
man  come  over  here  as  a  judge  and  make  such  a  statement  as  that, 
because  we  preached  that  from  one  end  of  Argentina  to  the  other. 
And  that  was  said  by  a  man  who  was  a  cattle  breeder,  a  man  who 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Young.  Your  idea,  then,  is  that,  if  we  can  enter  that  field,  we 
will  be  able  to  compete,  so  far  as  high-grade  cattle  are  concerned, 
with  any  nation  on  earth? 

Mr.  Harrell.  Absolutely. 
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Mr.  Young.  With  the  different  breeds  of  thoroughbred  cattle? 

Mr.  Harrell.  That  is  the  reason  now  we  have  to  have  this  per- 
sonal contact.  We  can't  leave  it  to  the  breeder,  over  here  to  ship 
blindly.  But  we  have  got  to  have  a  trade  commissioner  over  there. 
There  is  one  class  of  cattle,  one  class  of  hogs,  one  class  of  horses,  one 
class  of  everything  else  that  has  got  to  go  to  Brazil.  They  are  not 
going  to  pay  $36,000  for  a  bull  in  Brazil  to  put  to  a  cow  worse 
than  the  old  Texas  cattle  to  breed  up  the  stock,  but  they  are  going 
to  pay  the  highest  price  in  the  world  in  Argentina.  Then  in  Uruguay 
you  have  got  the  Herefords  as  the  principal  animal  there.  In  Argen- 
tina it  is  nearly  all  shorthorns.  We  have  got  the  class  of  stock. 
We  want  a  gooa  quality  and  type  of  stock  for  a  country  that  is  just 
building  up;  a  higher  class  for  another;  the  best  you  can  possibly 
furnish  for  another,  and  nothing  but  the  l)est.  You  would  ruin  the 
trade  if  you  sent  anything  but  the  best  to  Argentina,  so  it  really  needs 
some  one  on  the  gi'ound  and  some  one  that  knows  their  business  to 
furnish  the  contact  between  the  two  trades,  to  put  it  on  a  busines 
basis. 

Mr.  YouxG.  Take  the  pure-bred  breeders  and  the  organizations  in 
this  country,  have  they  got  their  herds  built  up  to  such  a  state  of 
efficiency  and  proper  numbei*s  that  thev  are  now  interested  in  enter- 
ing a  new  field  of  endeavor  and  trade? 

Mr.  Harrell.  Absolutely,  because  the  world's  market  is  the  safety 
v:ilve  for  overproduction. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  you  think  we  have  reached  that  point  in  our  civi- 
lization where  our  own  Nation  can  not  absorb  as  rapidly  as  we 
produce  these  animals? 

Mr.  Harrell.  I  think  so ;  and  if  you  will  take  the  statistics  pub- 
lished now  on  the  exportation  of  meat  from  the  United  States  beef, 
particularly,  has  stopped.  There  probably  will  not  be  much  more 
exportation  of  beef  and  beef  products  from  the  United  States. 
The  population  is  growing  faster  than  the  meat  supply,  and  if  we 
can't  send  meat  to  that  country,  and  that  country  will  supply  a 
great  deal  of  the  meat  consumed  in  this  country,  let  us  send  them 
the  pure-bred  stuff  to  build  up  their  stock  and  open  the  markets  for 
the  pure-bred  stock. 

Mr.  Young.  You  made  one  statement  that  was  rather  alarming 
to  me,  and  also  very  interesting  to  ime,  and  I  presume  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee.  That  was  that  whereas  in  all  of  our 
foreign  trade  relations  we  had  representatives  to  look  after  the 
commercial  enterprises  of  the  Nation,  manufacturing,  and  so  forth,  in 
none  of  the  nations  of  the  world  did  we  have  any  representatives 
that  took  care  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Harrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  It  never  occurred  to  me  before  that  that  was  true. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  true  with  one  exceptioUj  Mr.  Young.  In 
England  we  now  have  an  agricultural  commissioner. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  does  he  represent,  Mr.  Harrison  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Lee.  Any  special  branch  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  is  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  but  he 
represents  no  special  branch  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Harrell.  In  fact,  Mr.  Young,  I  came  home  and  told  Mr. 
Houston  and  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  that  I  thought  the 
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mo3t  valuable  thing  we  did  over  there  was  that  we  met  a  class  of 
men  that  had  never  been  met  by  our  representatives  before.  We 
talked  to  the  breeders ;  we  talked  to  the  agricultural  men ;  we  talked 
on  their  own  ground  and  about  their  own  subject. 

Mr.  Young.  The  point  that  impresses  me  is  this :  We  are  a  great 
ajgricultural  Nation  and  export  a  ^eat  deal  of  our  products.  This 
live-stock  industry  is  quite  a  large  mdustry  in  our  own  country,  and 
I  ask  whether  or  not  the  Government  has  not  overlooked  its  duty 
in  opening  up  fields — markets  for  the  live-stock  industry  of  our 
Nation? 

Mr.  Harrell.  We  have  never  been  in  a  position  up  to  the  last  few 
years  to  be  able  to  ship;  we  were  building  up  our  own  stock  first. 
Dut  this  very  activity  on  our  part  furnished  the  backbone  of  the 
trade  for  England  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Young.  We  should  take  the  trade  of  our  next-door  neighbors; 
it  really  belongs  to  us  geographically. 

Mr.  Harrell.  But  the  live-stock  interests  of  America  have  never 
Ijeen  in  a  position  to  go  out  into  the  world  markets  until  they  im- 
proved their  own  stock;  until  it  measui^ed  up  to  the  standard  of 
export.  It  does  now.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  part  of  our  wealth — 
and  we, are  an  agricultural  and  live-stock  country;  that  is  the  basis 
of  a  great  deal  of  our  wealth — where  we  have  gone  as  far  ahead  as 
the  improvement  of  our  live  stock. 

Mr.  1  ouNG.  The  ordinary  run  of  cattle  in  Brazil,  as  I  understand 
it,  are  pretty  much  the  same  type  of  cattle  as  the  old  longhorn  in 
Texas. 

Mr.  Harrell.  Very  much  so.  I  have  a  number  of  pictures  that 
I  think  would  interest  anyone  interested  in  live  stock  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  original  stock  there.  They  make  me  feel  as  I  did  in 
my  vei*y  young  days  in  Texas,  when  we  used  to  have  to  saw  the 
horns  off  to  get  them  into  the  car. 

Mr.  Young.  Is  there  anvthing  in  the  climatic  conditions  in  that 
South  American  country  that  would  render  it  impossible  to  develop 
and  retain  a  trade  there?  I  mean,  will  cattle  thrii^e  after  being 
shipped  from  this  country  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Harrell.  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  hindetr.  On  the  contrary, 
©ne  of  the  things  that  I  preached  was  that  climatic  conditions  and 
<jhe  method  and  manner  of  raising  our  live  stock  were  very  similar 
to  theirs  down  there,  and  therefore  our  live  stock  coming  from  here 
should  really  be  the  live  stock  that  they  would  want,  showing  them 
that  a  great  many  of  our  cattle  were  raised  on  the  range,  raised  in 
the  pastures;  whereas  in  Great  Britain  they  are  stall  fed,  raised  on 
smafi  farms,  on  high-priced  land  and  under  entirely  different  con- 
ditions, and  that  cattle  imported  from  this  country,  raised  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  they  have  down  there,  should  really  be 
better.  Then  we  are  closer  together,  and  while  they  are  on  that 
side  of  the  Equator  and  we  are  on  this  the  conditions  are  more 
ijimilar  than  in  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Young.  As  a  practical  live-stock  man,  coming  in  touch 
with  these  organizations  of  live-stock  breeders  in  this  country,  do 
you  sav  to  the  committee  that  they  feel  an  interest  that  the  Govern- 
ment do  something  that  will  help  them  open  up  this  field  to  them, 
and  that  they  are  ready  to  cooperate  should  the  Government  under- 
take this  venture  ? 
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Mr.  Harrell.  Absoliitelv.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  as  enthusiastic 
a  lot  of  men  as  when  I  called  on  the  secretary  of  the  National  Swine 
Breeders'  Association,  the  Dairymen's  Association,  the  secretary  of 
the  Livestock  Associations.  They  said  thev  were  ready  to  go  the 
limit.    They  saw  the  opportunity  and  wrt^  keenly  alive  to  it. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  a  proposition  of  a  demon- 
stration herd? 

Mr.  Harrell.  Yes :  I  have. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Is  tnere  enough  enthusiasm  in  the  local  organiza- 
tions to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Harrell.  I  am  going  down  now  to  Chicago  to  suggest  ways 
and  means  for  the  National  Swine  Breeders'  Association  to  put  that 
over;  they  will  have  to  do  that;  the  Government  can't  do  it. 

Just  to  show  you  how  that  comes — how  our  work  comes  in  there — 
our  trade  representative  connected  with  the  American  Embassy  in  Eio 
de  Janeiro  sent  us  a  report  that  the  British  Chaml>er  of  Commerce 
in  England  had  sent  the  following  telegram  out,  that  they  desired  in 
the  interests  of  British  trade  to  establish  a  demonstration  farm  of 
all  the  breeds  of  live  stock,  "and  we  ask  you  to  present  it  to  the 
minister  of  agriculture  of  Brazil;  and  if  they  will  give  us  a  con- 
cession of  land,  the  British  breeders,  with  the  support  of  the  British 
Government,  will  establish  this  herd  there,  so  that  they  can  see 
everything  in  that  line."  They  went  right  back  and  said:  "The 
Brazilian  GoA^ernment  is  not  disposed  to  make  a  concession  of  that 
kind.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  two  representatives  here  now  offerinjg  free  the  services 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  distributing  literature  that 
is  very  beneficial  to  the  breeders,"  and  that  they  would  have  to  turn 
down  the  proposition  of  giving  any  concessions  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  1  felt  pretty  good  about  it.  I  have  that  right  here.  It 
shows  how  quickly  they  acted  as  soon  as  we  went  there.  The 
British  were  going  after  that  trade. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  You  are  going  to  try  to  get  the  swine  proposition; 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  demonstration  herds 
of  cattle  of  different  breeds? 

ilr.  Harrell.  Yes.  I  am  going  to  send  out  wires  as  soon  as  I  am 
out  of  here — at  the  convenience  of  you  gentlemen,  as  soon  as  you 
are  through  with  me  here — I  am  going  right  to  Chicago  to  those 
representatives  of  the  Breeders'  Association,  and  T  will  give  them 
tlie  benefit  of  all  the  work  that  we  did  down  there,  with  the  sugges- 
tions that  we  have. 

Part  of  my  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
to  tlie  heads  of  those  departments  were  that  m  my  opinion,  from 
first-hand  knowledge  on  the  ground,  that  you  must  have  two  at- 
taches, agricultural  live-stock  attaches;  that  they  must  speak  the 
language  and  they  must  know  agriculture  and  live  stock. 

Mr.  YorxG.  You  want  swine  men — hog  men — cattlemen :  and  can 
you  get  those  fellows  that  speak  the  language? 

Mr.  Harreix.  Oh,  yes.  • 

Mr.  Yorxo.  You  have  been  living  down  there  in  Texas  where  you 
talk  INfexican  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  ITarrell.  Yes. 

ifr.  Lee.  Are  we  establishing  banks  in  that  countrv? 
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Mr.  Harrell.  The  National  City  Bank  and  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  Boston,  and  the  Guarantee  Bank  are  now  getting  financial 
arrangements  made  so  that  we  are  ahead  of  nearly  ever^ody  else. 
In  Sao  Paulo,  which  is  the  Chicago  of  Brazil,  the  National  City 
Bank  has  now  organized  a  farm  loan  company^  a  cattle  loan  asso- 
ciation of  1,000  contros — a  contro  is  $260 — and  it  has  been  oversub- 
scribed two  times,  just  through  these  activities,  to  furnish  the  means 
to  promote  the  live-stock  industry.  The  First  National  Bank,  of 
Boston,  the  National  City  Bank,  and  the  Guarantee  Bank  are  all 
ooening  very  good  connections  there. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  that  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Harrell.  It  is  ver^'  important,  because  in  foreign  commerce 
we  must  have  the  financial  facilities.  Then  we  must  have  the  ships. 
Now,  we  are  short  on  passenger  service,  I  sent  half  a  dozen  telegrams 
to  the  effect  that  the  most  important  thing  now  for  South  American 
trade  is  a  dependable,  regular,  first-class,  mail  and  passenger  service. 
We  were  promised  that  a  good  while  ago  but  never  have  secured  it 
yet.  That  is  very  necessary.  We  have  had  the  freight  ships.  I  had 
word  from  the  Shipping  feoard  tliat  13  ships  had  been  allocated  to 
South  American  trade  ntted  for  the  shipment  of  pure-bred  cattle  to 
the  east  and  west  coasts,  so  we  will  be  well  taken  care  of  there. 

Mr.  Young.  Before  we  leave  the  matter  of  banking  institutions,  in 
the  organization  of  these  cattle-loan  associations  down  there  by  the 
National  City  Bank  and  otherj^,  have  any  of  the  local  people  taken 
stock  in  that,  or  is  that  fully  financed  in  this  country  I 

Mr.  Harreli..  It  is  all  financed  over  there.  They  just  gave  this 
organization  so  many  contros,  all  furnished  by  the  banks  and  the 
business  men.  They  have  got  as  many  Brazilians  and  as  many  men 
interested  down  there  as  they  could.  There  is  a  Brazilian  here  now 
whom  we  met  down  there  and  talked  the  whole  situation  over  with. 
He  has  organized  a  company  of,  I  think,  three  or  four  million  dollars 
for  South  American  trade.  Those  men  were  all  taken  into  this 
organization  of  cattle  men.  I  have  the  prospectus — if  I  haven't  it 
here,  I  have  it  at  home — I  have  the  prospectus  of  the  cattle-loan  asso- 
ciation there,  with  many  interesting  phases  of  the  cattle  business  and 
all  that  business  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Department  of  Commerce  doing  along 
this  line  ? 

Mr.  Harrell.  Yes,  sir;  we  woiked  together  with  those  men.  Mr. 
Phillipi,  the  commercial  attach^  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  very  helpful 
indeed  to  us.  He  is  the  man  who  has  be^n  sending  this  information 
to  us,  but  his  time  is  all  taken.  He  is  not  a  cattle  man,  not  an 
agricultural  man,  but  he  is  doing  splendid  work  there  in  commerce. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  How  many  are  employed  by  the  department? 

Mr.  Harrell.  A  stenographer  and  himself. 

The  Chairman.  One  in  each  country? 

Mr.  Harrell.  I  don't  know  now.  Dr.  Kline  is  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  he  is  a  splendid  man  there.  Dr.  Schurz — ^William  F.  Schurz — 
was  in  Paraguay  when  I  went  there.  They  are  both  first-class  men. 
It  is  very  hard  to  find  a  better  man  than  Mr.  Phillipi.  He  is  attached 
to  the  American  Embassy,  but  doesn't  have  the  office  out  where  it 
is  located,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but  is  downtown,  and  his 
office  is  entitled  "Commercial  Attache,  American  Embassy."     He 
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is  a  very  busy  man,  a  very  efficient  man.    Dr.  Kline  has  his  office  in       ' 
one  of  the  big  buildings  downtown  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  required  is  a  practical,  experienced 
breeder,  a  cattleman. 

Mr.  Harrell.  Really  they  ought  to  have  their  offices  with  the 
commercial  attach^,  one  to  help  the  other  in  innumerable  ways.  The 
live-stock  agricultural  commissioner  should  help  the  commercial 
attach^,  and  the  commercial  attach^  should  help  him.  It  would  make 
a  good  double-team  if  ifou  could  get  high-class  men,  get  good  men, 
and  each  would  have  just  as  much  as  they  could  possibly  do  to 
stimulate  trade,  because  all  the  countries  of  the  world  are  after  that 
trade. 

South  America  hasn't  suffered  during  the  war;  they  have  made 
money,  lots  of  monfey,  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  world  trade  there, 
and  all  the  countries  are  wide  awake  to  it  and  they  are  sending  men 
and  advertising  matter,  and  we  have  got  to  meet  it  if  we  are  going 
to  get  the  trade. 

Mr.  Young.  What  is  the  exchange  relation  between  this  country 
and  Brazil,  for  instance  ?    What  is  our  exchange  rate  ? 

Mr.  Harrell.  I  really  don't  know  right  now.  Of  course,  the 
South  American  money,  I  will  say — for  example,  Chilean  money- 
fluctuates  5  per  cent  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Young.  Argentina  is  a  great  cattle  country? 

Mr.  Harrell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  they  have  a  higher  grade  of  cattle  than  they  do 
in  Brazil? 

Mr.  Harrell.  Yes;  there  are  no  better  cattle  in  the  world  than 
in  Argentina. 

Mr.  Young.  Who  developed  that? 

Mr.  HARRf:LL.  England.  They  bought  the  top  wherever  they 
could  find  it,  regardless  of  cost.  The  result  has  been  thev  have  won- 
derful cattle  down  there ;  but  they  want  new  blood.  Tuey  want  it 
every  year,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  couldn't  come  and  get 
new  blood  from  our  country.  The  hog  development  all  over  South 
America  has  been  neglecteci,  and  it  is  a  wonaerful  chance  for  the 
hog  man. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  said  you  had  a  list  of  the  names  of  cattle- 
breeding  places  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Harrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Of  thoroughbred  cattle? 

Mr.  Harrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  is  that  industry  developing  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Harreix.  It  is  developing  very  rapidly.  The  improvement  in 
the  South  has  been  very  rapid  from  the  old  long  horn  that  we  used 
to  drive  up  the  trail,  till  we  have  now  as  modem  cattle  as  there  are 
in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  a  carload  of  Texas  Herefords  won 
the  championship  at  the  international  year  before  last. 

Mr.  Heflin.  At  Demopolis,  Ala.,  I  noticed  last  fall  they  have  a 
sale  of  Hereford  bulls. 

Mr.  Harrell.  The  South  was  the  great  winner  in  the  international 
this  year.  The  champion  Hereford  bull  came  from  Kentucky  and 
the  champion  shorthorn,  I  think,  came  from  Georgia.     I  was  in 
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South  America  when  it  was  held,  but  I  noticed  the  headlines,  "  The 
South  swept  the  International." 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  industry  is  developing  very  rapidly  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  all,  we  will  take  up  item  81. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  like  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Har- 
rell  returned  from  South  America  long  after  these  estimates  were 
prepared,  and  that  he  has  appeared  before  the  committee  and  ex- 
plamed  the  situation  to  you  gentlemen  with  the  entire  approval  of 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  would  like  to  see  the  foreign  marketing 
work  developed  as  rapidly  as  it  may  be  possible,  and  especially  to 
conduct  some  follow-up  in  South  America  in  order  that  full  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  Mr.  Harrel's  trip. 


Monday,  January  12,  1920. 
morning  session. 

The  Chairman.  Congressman  Osborne  wishes  to  make  a  statement. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  item  to  which  Mr.  Osborne  addresses  him- 
self is  No.  81,  on  page  246,  "  For  collecting  and  distributing,  by  tele- 
graph, mail,  and  otherwise,  timely  information  on  the  supply,  com- 
mercial movement,  disposition,  and  market  prices  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, $269,600." 

8TATEHENT  OF  HON.  HENBY  Z.  OSBOBNE,  A  BEFBESENTATIVE 
IN  CONOBESS  FKOM  THE  STATE  OF  CAUFOBNIA. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Chairman  and  membei*s  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  appear  before  your  committee  in  regard  to  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  in  which  the  people  of  my  State,  California,  are  very 
much  interested.  The  production  of  vegetables  and  fruits  in  Cali- 
fornia is,  as  you  know,  very  large,  and  everything  that  conduces  to 
make  its  proauction  and  delivery  in  the  marKets  of  the  country  more 
economical  is  of  value  to  the  whole  country.  In  speaking  for  the  in- 
terests of  my  own  State,  therefore,  I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  in  the 
interests  of  the  entire  country'.  I  have  a  number  of  telegrams  here 
this  morning  from  Los  Angeles  and  adjacent  country  in  regard  to 
the  leased-wire  market  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
When  I  was  home  between  the  two  sessions  of  this  Congress,  I  was 
visited  by  delegations  or  representatives  of  the  various  farm  and 
horticultural  organizations  that  are  interested  and  are  shipping 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  very  large  quantities,  and  they  felt  very 
badly  about  the  discontinuance  of  the  leased-wire  market  reports. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Were  they  dealers  or  growers? 

Mr.  Osborne.  They  are  growers.  These  organizations  are  all  or- 
ganizations of  growers. 

The  Chaihman.  They  are  cooperative,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Osborne.  They  are  cooperative. 

The  Chairman.  The  dealer  and  the  grower  is  the  same  man. 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  Is  the  case  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  or- 
ganizations.    They  are  cooperative    organizations    and  divide  the 
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expense  and  do  away  as  far  as  may  be  with  the  middlemen.  That  is 
notably  the  case  with  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  which 
handles  citrus  fruit  exclusively.  They  have  been  organized  a  great 
many  yeai"s  and  are  composed  entirely  of  the  growers  of  the  fruit; 
and  they  are  powerful  enough,  and  their  orgamzation  and  their  pro- 
duction is  sufficiently  concentrated,  so  that  thej  can  take  care  of 
these  things  themselves  very  fully;  but  the  organizations  of  vegetable 
growers  are  not  so  well  situated  with  respect  to  looking  out  for  these 
things. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  you  verify  this  statement:  I  have  heard  from  people  who 
have  come  from  tnat  part  of  the  country  that  most  of  the  vegetable 
growers  in  your  section  of  the  State  are  Japanese.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Oh,  no.  The  Japane^se  are  growers,  but  I  think  the 
Japanese  production  is  mostly  consumed  in  the  local  markets.  The 
lar^  producers  are  American  people.  Our  production  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  down  there,  in  the  southeastern  county  of  California, 
where  the  production  is  extremely  large,  is  by  Americans,  the  quantity 
produced  by  the  Japanese  being  comparatively  small. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  that  town  down  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  California,  shown  on  the  map  there^— the 
terminus  of  the  leased-wire  system,  which  has  been  discontinued  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  Brawley,  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  where  the 
cantaloupe  is  produced.  The  valley  is  a  valley  something  like  the 
mouth  oi  the  N  ile.  It  is  a  country  that  has  been  built  up  by  accuniu- 
lating  silt  for  all  time,  and  it  is  onlv  within  a  few  vears  that  it  has 
been  cultivated  at  all.  Thev  have  run  in  the  water  from  the  Colorado 
Kiver,  and  have  4,000  or  5,000  acres  of  production.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  vegetables  shipped  here  to  the  East  in  the  winter 
time  comes  from  the  Imperial  Valley. 

I  have  from  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is 
the  leading  organization  of  the  Southwest,  with  a  membership  of 
about  5,0CS  leading  business  men  of  that  country,  this  telegnun, 
which  savs: 

Ix)s  Angelhs,  Calif.,  January  11,  1920. 
Hon.  H.  Z.  Osborne, 

Hovne  of  Representatives,  Washington,  /).  C: 

Telegraphic  market  news  reports  on  fruits  and  vegetables  more  urgently 
needed  California  than  any  other  State  in  Union.  California,  by  far  leadlnjc 
State  in  commercial  production  and  shipping  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  is 
at  great  distance  from  markets  and  dependable  in  large  measure  on  reliable 
market  reports,  which  can  only  be  furnished  properly  by  disinterested  Govern- 
mental agency  like  Bureau  Markets.  Withdrawal  this  year  telegraphic  news 
service  Government  leased  wire  Kansas  City  west  to  California  has  been  ir- 
reparable loss.  California  fruit  and  vegetable  interests;  over  "^^OOO  carloads 
vegetables  annually  shii^peil  east  out  California,  H,060  to  15,000  carloads  canta- 
loupes, almost  oO,(X)0  cars  citrus  fruits;  and  California  Is  leading  dry  bean  and 
honey-producing  State,  with  over  five  and  one-half  million  of  latter  produced 
annually,  and  from  hve  to  eight  million  bushel  dry  beans.  Service  on  last  two 
commodities  has  been  eliminated  entirely  owing  lack  appropriations.  Tonnage, 
1919,  23,581,000 ;  value,  $278,101,000.  We  urge  strongly  sufficient  appropriation 
be  include<l  for  Bureau  Markets  for  this  specific  purpose,  releasing  their  leased- 
wire  service  to  California  for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  placing  this  market  on  same 
satisfactory  basis  as  held  last  year,  which  we  understand  calls  for  not  less 
than  ,$75,000. 

Wkmitns, 
Los  Anffeles  Chamber  of  Comnien'e. 
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X  have  several  odier  telegrams  to  the  same  effed;.  which  I  will  not 
read  to  you.  That  is  the  purpose  for  which  I  appear  Wore  you,  gentle- 
men. I  do  not  know  of  any  agency  of  the  Government  wnich  affects 
our  growing  interests  that  is  more  popular  than  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  and  this  leased- wire  service.  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy, 
and  I  hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  make  a  libenJ  appropria- 
tion for  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  especially  for  this  leased- wire 
service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Midiijgan.  For  many  years  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  had  its  own  wires  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  they  continue  that? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes;  they  are  continuing  that  wire  service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  To  the  same  extent  as  before  the 
Grovernment  took  it  up? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  that.  The  citrus  fruit  busi- 
ness keeps  expanding  all  the  time.  Li  Southern  California  the  first 
year  I  was  there  the  total  shipment  was  1,500  carloads.  Last  year 
they  shipped  50,000  carloads.  It  keeps  growing  all  the  time,  and  I 
suppose  the  demands  for  looking  out  for  markets  increase  with  the 
production  to  some  extent.  I  will  leave  these  telegrams  with  the 
committee. 

(The  telegrams  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  January  10,  1920, 
H.  Z.  Osborne, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D,  C: 

GaUfornia  produces  enormous  quantities  of  vegetables  and  fmits  in  excess  of 
local  requirements  for  which  market  must  be  found,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  industries  concerned  that  reliable  and  accurate  information  per- 
taining to  conditions  and  prices  prevailing  at  distant  markets  be  disseminated 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  This  work  can  be  efficiently  carried  on  only 
by  the  Government  and  we  request  you  endeavor  have  restored  leased- wire 
service  by  Bureau  of  Markets  which  discontinued  account  lack  of  funds.  Ab- 
sence this  service  proving  serious  handicap. 

Oaijfomvia  Vegetable  Union. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  January  12,  1920. 
Hon.  H.  Z.  OsBOBNE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C: 

California  generally  badly  in  need  of  telegraphic  reports  from  Bureau  of 
Markets.  We  urge  strongly  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  for  said  bureau 
to  enable  it  to  lease  wire  from  Kansas  City  to  California  and  give  us  service 
as  during  last  year. 

Vail  Co. 


IxM  Anoei.es,  Calif.,  Jamiary  11,  1920, 
Hon.  H.  Z.  Osborne, 

WoMhingttm,  D,  C: 

We  urge  particularly  that  sufficient  appropriation  be  given  Bureau  of  Markets 
to  extend  the  leased  wire  to  Pacific  coast  and  enable  service  to  be  rendered  as 
good  as  last  year  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  No  doubt  curtailing  of  funds 
greatly  hampers  valuable  service  which  we  all  need. 

W.  B.  McCASLiif  Co. 
164816—20 73 
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Lo8  AKGBLK8,  Oaut.,  JonmoTp  1$,  i$19» 

HSIfST  Z.  OSBOBNK, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Wish  to  call  attention  to  extreme  Importance  fruit  and  vegetable  Interests  In 
California  and  great  good  Bureau  of  Markets  has  done.  Urge  appropriation  for 
Bureau  of  Markets  be  continued. 

J.  B.  Vauje, 
President  Los  Angeles  County  Farm  Bureau, 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  January  10,  1919, 

H.  Z.  OSBOBNE, 

Representative  from  California, 

House  Office  Building,  WasMngton,  D,  C: 

Understand  recommendation  of  Committee  for  appropriation  for  Bureau 
Market  comes  up  consideration  Monday.  We  earnestly  request  extra  effort 
be  made  to  extend  Government  leased  wire  Kansas  City  to  Pacific  coast,  as  data 
furnished  with  reference  fruits  and  vegetables  was  found  invaluable.  Infoi^ 
matlon  given  these  reports  Is  similar  that  provided  for  in  Government  distribu- 
tion cantaloupes  and  will  be  sorely  missed  if  discontinued. 

Randolph  Mabkkting  Co^ 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  January  10, 1919. 
Congressman  H.  Z.  Obbobne, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Are  informed  that  House  committee  will  consider  legislation  Monday  affecting 
Department  of  Agriculture  activities,  including  Bureau  of  Markets.  Can  you 
not  arrange  appear  personally?  Exert  your  Influence  toward  securing  increased 
appropriations.  Any  restrictions  would  prove  dlsastous  to  Callfonia  shippers, 
and,  In  fact,  ruin  many  cantaloupe  and  v^etable  growers. 

L.  K.  Smaix  Ca, 


Monday,  January  12,  1920. 

afternoon  session. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  No.  81  next,  Mr.  Haugen. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  That  is  a  $50,000  increase? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  the  item  reads  as  follows: 

For  collecting  and  distributing,  by  telegraph,  mail,  and  otherwise  timely  infor- 
mation on  the  supply,  commercial  movement,  disposition,  and  market  prices  of 
f  rulte  and  vegetables,  $268,600. 

This  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $19,600,  but,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  transfers  from  the  lump  fund  to  the  statutory  roll,  it  involves 
an  actual  increase  of  $50,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Sher- 
man, who  is  in  charge  of  the  market  news  service  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  Washington,  to  speak  to  the  committee  with  reference 
to  th^  item.  If  I  may  say  so,  the  background  whidi  Mr.  Sherman 
will  give  with  reference  to  this  market  news  serviee  applies  to  similar 
news  service  work  in  other  items.  As  he  may  discuss  it  rather  fully, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  later  to  take  up  the  other  news-service  items 
in^reat  detail  unless  the  committee  e^)eciallv  desires  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Sherman. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MS.  WELLS  A.  SHEBMAH,  SPECIALIST  IN  CHABOE 
OF  FBXnT  AND  VEGETABLE  DIVISION,  BTTBEAXT  OF  MABEETS, 
DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICTrLTTTBIl 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  not  certain  how  far  you  wish  me  to  go  into  de- 
tail, because  I  went  into  detail  on  this  a  year  ago  and  also  two  years 
ago  when  the  news  service  was  first  organized,  and  if  the  members 
oi  the  committee  remember  or  care  to  refer  to  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  hearings  they  will  have  the  background  which,  as  I  gave  it 
then,  is  the  same  as  we  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  add  to  the  statement  of  Repre- 
sentative Osborne  this  morning  about  the  service  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  charge  of  the  leased  wires? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  charge  of  that  part  of  the  work 
which  relates  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Chairman.  The  black  line  [referring  to  map]  indicates  the 
leased  wires? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir.  That  represents  that  part  of  the  leased- 
wire  system  which  we  have  discontinued  since  the  war  appropria- 
tions were  cut  off. 

As  to  the  background  of  the  whole  thing,  the  purpose  is  a  daily  in- 
terchange of  telegraphic  information,  marketing  information,  up  to 
the  minute,  between  all  parts  of  the  country,  between  the  marketing 
centers  and  the  shipping  points.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
service. 

Historically  you  remember  that  was  the  particular  thing  which 
the  gentlemen  in  the  Senate  had  in  mind  when  they  first  votea  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  Department  of  Agricultui^e  for  this  purpose.  The 
nrst  move  was  to  appropriate  $25,(W0  to  put  a  division  of  markets 
in  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  for  this  verv  thing,  to  give  quick 
telegraphic  information.  The  result  of  that  effort,  as  you  know,  was 
later  a  general  item  of  $50,000,  out  of  which  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
was  organized,  and  this  was  one  of  the  first  Nation-wide  services  that 
grew  out  of  our  first  investigations. 

I  will  say  briefly,  in  order  that  you  may  get  the  right  background, 
that  this  work  had  been  developed  to  about  one-third  of  what  we  con- 
sider its  complete  and  proper  proportions  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Tlien,  when  Congress  asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture  what  it 
could  do  to  help  in  the  war  emergency,  we  replied  that  we  could  help 
in  the  stimulating  of  production  of  perishables  through  assisting 
producers  to  reach  more  efficiency  and  save  waste,  that  we  could  help 
the  situation  by  developing  our  news  service  to  its  full  capacity,  ana 
Congress  gave  $750,000  to  us  for  that  purpose.  So  we  had  for  two 
fiscal  years  $750,000  for  this  work. 

You  may  remember  in  the  informal  discussions  which  took  place 
when  you  first  appropriated  $139,000  for  this  work  in  the  fiscal  year 
1915,  that  the  question  came  up  in  the  committee  as  to  what  this  work 
would  ultimately  cost.  T  said  to  the  committee,  "  If  you  go  into 
this  it  will  be  just  as  impossible  to  cut  it  out  as  it  will  the  weather 
service,  because  people  will  come  to  depend  on  it  in  the  same  way, 
and  we  know  that  no  one  else  could  give  this  service  as  a  Federal 
rf07cy  would  give  it;  no  one  else  can  get  the  information."    We  get 
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it  from  all  the  railroad  division  superintendents  in  the  United  States. 
tjvery  day  at  the  close  of  the  day^  business  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber  of  carloads  of  fruit  and  vegetables  originated  on  each  road  with 
their  points  of  origin  and  destination.  We  realized  that  it  was  use- 
less to  go  mto  this  work  unless  we  could  beat  any  commercial  agency 
m  the  world.  With  this  accuracy  of  information  that  we  could 
get,  we  made  it  our  business  to  do  it.  If  the  Government  could  not 
do  It  better  than  anybody  else  the  Government  had  no  business  in 
the  field. 

When  you  gave  a  larger  amount  of  money  for  war-time  purposes, 
it  was,  I  will  say  frankly,  unfortunate  that  it  was  tied  up  wi&  the 
war  activities  and  so  considered  an  emergency  appropriation  to  meet 
an  emergency,  because  we  did  with  that  emergency  fund  what  we  had 
been  doing  with  the  increased  appropriation  each  year. 

At  informal  discussions  that  first  year,  you  will  remember,  the 
chairman  asked  how  much  we  thought  it  would  cost  when  completed. 
I  said  it  would  cost  about  half  a  million  doUai-s.    That  was  a  guess  at 
the  future.    It  was  not  put  in  the  record,  because  we  did  not  want  to 
commit  oui-selves.    He  said  that  if  we  succeeded  in  making  this  a 
nation-wide  service  that  would  not  be  half  of  what  he  thought  it 
would  cost.    We  have  never  put  a  million  dollars  into  the  service,  but 
we  had  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for  two  years,  and  we 
developed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  with  the  war-emergency 
conditions,  with  the  conditions  of  employment  all  against  us,  with  our 
trained  young  men  going  into  military  service,  we  developed  the 
news  service  to  its  nation-wide  proportions,  and  when  it  was  at  its 
height  we  had  for  our  market  news  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
a  leased  telegraphic  wire  svstem  represented  by  what  you  see  on  this 
map  in  green  and  in  black.    The  green  ribbon  represents  what  re- 
mains; the  black  represents  what  we  have  discontinued  since  the  war- 
emergency  appropriations  were  cut  off.    The  imfortunate  phase  of 
the  situation  is  this,  that  I  am  confident,  knowing  the  action  of  the 
committee  year  by  year,  that  we  would  now  have  almost  as  much  as 
that  amount  of  money  if  there  had  been  no  war.    In  cutting  out  the 
war-emergency  appropriations  the  committee  cut  this  service  down 
so  that  what  remains  does  not  represent  the  legitimate  growth  of  the 
work.    We  have  had  to  cut  a  good  deal  of  the  life  out  of  it.    You  will 
realize  that  we  could  not  cut  out  our  sources  of  information  from  the 
railroads,  whatever  it  may  cost.    These  rei>orts  from  railroad  super- 
intendents must  be  kept  up.    That  is  the  basis  of  the  information. 
That  is  tlie  distinctive  feature  that  nobody  else  can  get.    If  we  dis- 
continue that  relationship  when  the  roads  go  back  to  private  owner- 
ship it  may  be  impossible  to  reestablish  it.     It  costs  $20,000  a  year  for 
telegraphic  tolls  to  get  those  railroad  reports.    That  is  a  fixed  charge. 

Then  we  have  to  maintain  our  permanent  organizations  in  the  large 
markets,  because  if  we  do  not  do  that  we  have  no  price  information 
to  distribute.  Therefore,  no  matter  how  far  we  have  to  reduce  the 
service,  we  must  maintain  our  own  permanent  representative  in  cities 
like  Boston.  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  the  13  or  14  cities 
where  we  still  have  permanent  offices.  They  must  be  maintained  or 
we  have  no  price  information  to  distribute.  We  can  not  reduce  the 
cost  of  that. 

With  those  two  fixed  items,  when  we  reduce  expenditures  we  have 
to  cut  down  the  field  service,  the  traveling  itinerant  which  we  render 
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to  the  producer,  which  is  the  most  valuable  part,  but  the  only  flexible 
part.  We  cut  down  expenses  by  discontinuing  wires.  The  volume 
of  the  information  that  we  can  afford  to  send  into  these  producing 
areas  is  greatly  reduced  since  we  have  to  send  it  at  regular  Govern- 
ment rates. 

The  black  lines  represent  the  leased  wires,  which  have  been  dis- 
continued, and  the  green  lines,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  represent  the 
present  leased-wire  system  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  service. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  record  should  show  where  they  are. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  black  lines  extend  from  Washington  to  Atlanta, 
Birmingham,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Jacksonville,  and  Orlando, 
Fla.  We  had  a  leased  wire  to  Orlando  for  six  months  during  the 
year,  because  the  volume  of  information  that  we  were  sending  to  that 

Eoint  made  it  cheaper  to  put  on  a  leased  wire  than  to  have  it  carried 
y  a  commercial  wire  at  the  Government  rates.  We  maintained  a  wire 
for  eight  months  in  the  year  from  New  York  to  Rochester.  The  wire 
to  Buffalo  is  cut  out  entirely.  This  one  [indicating]  represents  the 
discontinuance  of  our  permanent  news  office  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak. ;  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  at  Okla- 
homa City;  Fort  Worth;  and  Houston  and  to  all  points  west  of 
Kansas  City.  We  originally  had  leased-wire  coraiections  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  Denver,  Butte,  Spokane,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
with  temporary  wires  during  the  heavy  shipping  season  to  the  Im- 

Sjrial  Valley  and  out  to  Greeley,  Colo.  The  wire  running  up  to 
reeley  was  leased  about  eight  months  during  the  period  when  we 
had  a  man  there  to  distribute  information  on  cabbage  and  potatoes. 

You  see  the  leased  wire  cost  is  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  if  we  give 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  shippers  a  good  market  news  service,  which 
aids  them  effectively  in  the  distribution  of  their  products,  the  volume 
of  information  to  be  transmitted  is  so  great  that  we  can  afford  to 
pay  for  leased-wire  service,  for  a  12-hour  day,  and  maintain  two 
tele^aphers  at  every  point.  These  men  work  on  7-hour  shifts,  over- 
lapping in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  mileage  rate? 

Mr.  Sherman.  $12  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  uniform  charge? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  the  uniform  charge  per  mile,  and  that  is 
just  one-half  what  we  had  to  pay  for  the  short-leased  wire  that  we 
had  tried  out  experimentally  just  before  the  war  broke  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  half  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Half  of  the  regular  rate  to  the  Government.  The 
American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.  made  this  half  rate  to  the 
Government  during  the  war,  and  we  are  on  notice — ^ — 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  during  the  war  it  cost  just  half 
of  the  regular  rate? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  mean  that  the  leased  wire  is  costing  us  now  just 
half  what  it  cost  before  the  war,  and  half  what  it  will  cost  as  soon 
as  the  war  emergency  is  over. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  vou  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.  placed 
its  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  during  the  war  emer- 
gency, and  the  war  emergency  is  still  on. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Is  it  your  idea  in  asking  for  this  money  to  partly 
take  care  of  that  western  leased-wire  service? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  If  we  go  back  to  the  prewar  basis  the  $50,000  will 
be  used  for  increased  work  in  the  West  and  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
$50,000  would  notpay  for  the  leased  wires. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  gentleman  from  California  was  asking  that  we 
restore  the  leased-wire  service. 

Mr.  Sherman.  And  he  told  you  it  would  take  $75,000  to  do  it. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Would  $75,000  do  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  figure  that  on  a  prewar  basis  it  will  take  two 
or  three  times  the  $75,000  to  take  care  of  all  the  present  leased-wire 
mileage  and  to  lease  wires  and  pay  incidental  expenses  from  Kawais 
to  the  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  will  cost  twice  that 
amount  after  peace  is  declared;  $12  now  and  $24  after  peace  is  de- 
clared? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  if  it  goes  back  to  the  basis  which  prevailed 
before  war  was  declared,  unless  they  make  concessions. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  started  to  say  that  we  were  on  notice. 

Mr.  Sherman.  When  we  took  it  up  with  them  and  asked  if  tiiey 
would  make  a  permanent  concession  to  the  Government,  they  said 
that  they  would  not  promise  anything  of  the  sort 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  $75,000  bas^  on  the  present  rate  or  the  in- 
creased rate? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  present  rate. 

The  Chairman.  If  peace  should  be  declared  the  cost  would  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  expense  would  go  up  and  we  could  not  main- 
tain the  leased  wires.  That  must  have  been  Representative  Os- 
borne's assumption  when  he  estimated  that  $75,000  would  care  for  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  do  not  really  lease  and  oper- 
ate those  lines,  do  you?  Is  it  not  simply  a  contract  that  you  have 
with  the  company  to  send  your  business  at  a  certain  rate? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  a  contract  with  the  company  by  which  at  a 
certain  hour  in  the  morning  this  connection  is  set  up  throughout 
the  countr>%  the  system  is  set  apart  for  our  exclusive  use  for  12 
hours,  we  furnishing  our  own  operators,  and  the  minute  the  12 
hours  is  up  our  officers  are  disconnected  and  during  the  night  the 
lines  are  used  for  their  own  business.  That  actually  gives  us  12 
hours'  exclusive  use  of  their  wires. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And,  unfortunately,  your  proposition  compels  the 
leasing  of  these  wires  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  brings  me  back  again  to  the  question  as  to 
what  we  need  for  a  satisfactory  service.  We  had  not  estimated  for 
it.  You  will  remember  that  the  Secretary  last  year  estimated  $360,- 
000  for  this  service.  That  was  lump  sum,  I  think.  I  explained 
to  tlie  committee  that  the  service  had  developed  to  nation-wide  pro- 
portions and  we  felt  that  it  would  cut  very  much  out  of  the  service 
if  the  appropriation  was  less  than  that.  The  amount  given  us,  how- 
ever, was  only  $250,000.  When  the  question  came  up  as  to  whether 
anything  could  be  done  to  help  out  on  the  cost  of  living,  the  esti- 
mate was  referred  to  the  Appropriations  CJommittee,  as  a  deficiencv 
estimate,  but  the  judgment  of  your  committee  was  followed,  an5 
the  appropriation  for  this  work  was  not  further  increased,  lit  has 
been  twice  before  Congress.  It  is  for  you  to  say.  We  will  make 
the  best  use  we  can  of  the  money  allowed  us. 
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(Mr.  Jones.  If  this  increase  of  $50,000  is  granted  do  you  expect  to 
keep  up  the  leased  wires  from  Kansas  City  to  the  West? 

Mr.  Shebman.  With  that,  if  possible,  we  will  reo{)en  a  permanent 
station  at  Fort  Worth,  but  we  will  not  connect  with  it  by  leased 
wire.  It  will  be  a  permanent  point  for  the  distribution  of  such 
information  as  we  can  afford  to  send  out  at  Government  rates.  The 
balance  will  be  spent  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  peace  is  declared  and  the  prices  are  doubled,  what 
will  you  do? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain as  much  of  these  wires  as  we  have  shown  here  in  green.  Our 
idea  is  that  it  will  cut  out  the  leased  wires  materially.  First,  this 
leased  wire  to  Kochester  and  then  a  part  of  the  year  the  leased  wire 
from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis  and  the  branch  to  Omaha. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  will  either  do  that  or  ask  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should.  Should  we? 
If  the  committee  thinks  it  necessary 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  asking  you  what  your  plan  is.  If  the  depart- 
ment knows  that  the  rates  will  be  doubled  after  peace  is  declared, 
if  the  policy  is  established  by  the  committee,  do  you  expect  to  use 
that  as  a  basis  to  make  good  on  the  cost? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  had  no  such  idea.  We  would  simply  cut  the 
service  down,  as  we  did  heretofore  when  the  appropriation  was 
reduced. 

Mr.  Tincher.  If  we  increase  that  appropriation  for  some  legiti- 
mate purpose,  we  will  have  to  get  the  money  somewhere  else.  We 
are  spending  more  money  than  we  are  taking  in ;  so  that  if  we  increase 
an  ai)propriation,  we  must  do  so  at  the  expense  of  some  other  appro- 
priation. Would  you  suggest  from  what  we  could  take  this  $75,000 
with  the  least  hurt  all  around  ? 

Mr.  Sheralan.  I  may  say  that  my  responsibility  runs  only  to  these 
projects  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Which  is  to  get  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  attitude  is  not  that  of 
trying  to  get  all  the  money.  If  I  had  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  at  my  command  I  would  not  suggest  to  you  gentlemen  that 
you  appropriate  as  much  money  for  this  service  as  you  did  during  the 
war  emergency.  My  own  idea  is  that,  considering  that  we  have  dis- 
banded the  service  and  let  the  men  go  and  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  get  competent  men  in  the  department  in  the  face  of  outside 
competition,  I  would  not  want  to  put  this  work  back  to  its  former 
proportions  in  too  short  a  time.  If  you  want  to  know  how  much 
money  you  can  put  into  this  to  make  it  render  the  service  it  was 
intended  to  render,  I  would  mention  a  half  a  million  dollars,  which 
would  mean  that  you  would  have  to — ^the  present  estimate  is  $426,000. 
We  have  $376,000  now. 

We  could  not  do  it  with  half  a  million  dollars  quite.  If  vou  will 
give  us  the  $75,000  that  Representative  Osborne  requested,  that  with 
what  we  have  will  enable  us  to  render  satisfactory  service,  assuming 
thst  the  leased-wire  rate  remains  as  it  is.  When  that  goes  up,  we 
will  have  to  content  ourselves  by  getting  out  such  information  as  we 
can  at  Government  rate.    But  1  have  this  to  say  with  reference  to 
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the  expenditure  of  any  increase  that  is  put  into  this  item,  we  have 
not  sold  our  furniture,  but  have  transferred  some  of  it  to  other 
projects,  and  we  have  our  equipment  at  Fort  Worth ;  we  have  all  our 
equipment  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  all  of  the  money  that  we  §et  in 
addition  to  what  we  have  now  goes  into  the  distribution  of  this  in- 
formation to  the  people  that  want  it.  Our  collecting  machinery 
remains  practically  intact — our  machinery  for  getting  information. 
We  must  maintain  it,  even  if  our  news  is  distributed  verv  inaxie- 
c^uately,  and  any  additional  money  you  give  us  will  be  for  informa- 
tion distributed  by  leased  wire  or  by  sending  more  information  by 
commercial  wire  in  case  the  leased  wire  becomes  too  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found  that  leasing  the  wires  is  more 
economical  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  has  been  a  great  paving.  It  was  a  saving  in 
1918  over  what  it  would  have  b^n  at  Government  rates,  and  you 
must  remember,  in  order  to  get  our  information  over  the  wires, 
that  we  (X)de  our  stuff  just  as  we  did  when  using  commercial  wires, 
through  tfie  arbitrary  five-letter  code,  each  code  word  taking  the 
place  on  an  average  of  three  words. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER,  i  ou  furnish  these  reports  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Just  what  crops  do  (you  cover? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Of  cour^  the  practice  varies  tremendously  with 
the  time  of  the  year.  Wo  begdn  originally  with  strawberri«». 
peaches,  tomatoes,  and  cantaloupes.  Then  we  gradually  extended  it 
to  cover  most  of  the  important  perishable  fruite  and  vegetables,  and 
during  the  war  emergency  we  took  up  drv  beans.  The  market  news 
service  on  live  stock  and  meats  is  handlea  by  other  men,  and  that  on 
dairy  products  is  handled  by  still  other  men.  The  information  has 
to  be  collected  at  different  hours  of  the  day  and  has  to  be  released 
at  different  hours  of  the  dajy.  While  the  oasic  service  is  the  same, 
at  the  same  time  the  machinery  has  to  be  entirely  different.  It  must 
be  based  upon  the  particufar  marketing  machinery  of  that  particular 
industry. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  citrus- 
fruit  growers  of  California  had  one  or  more  very  large  organizations 
and  they  had  a  big  telegraphic  service.  Are  they  still  maintaining 
that  for  themselves? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  are;  and  we  have  never  touched  the  citrus 
products  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  spend  no  money  on  news  service 
on  citrus  products,  because  that  industry  has  been  getting  alonjg 
without  it.  I  will  sa|y  there  that  the  independents  of  the  citrus-fruit 
industry,  who  handle  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  products,  asked  us  to 
put  in  a  market  news  service  on  citrus  fruits  so  as  to  put  them  on  a 
oasis  of  equality  with  the  exchange,  but  we  have  never  done  so.  It 
would  take  a  lot  of  money,  more  than  we  have  ever  been  ready  to 
expend,  and  we  felt  that  the  industry  was  so  well  organized  and 
that  the  industry  had  such  good  market  news  service  developed  that 
our  services  were  not  needed.    They  have  plenty  of  money  and 

Slenty  of  men  and  are  able  to  ^et  alon^  without  our  assistance.  We 
id  establish  a  citrus-fruit  service  on  citrus  fruits  in  Florida  for  one 
year,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  protest  on  account  of  our  inability 
to  do  it  again. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  To  what  extent  do  you  furnish  information  to  the 
live-stock  and  meat-producing  industry! 
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Mr.  LiviNOSTOK.  That  is  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Sherman.  These  little  black  triangles  on  the  map  represent 
the  field  stations  in  heavy-producing  areas  which  have  been  discon- 
tinued or  will  be  dropped  this  year  and  will  not  be  reopened  under 
our  reduced  appropriation. 

Wherever  ;^ou  see  that  black  triangle  on  the  map  you  have  a 
heavy  producing  area,  shipping  large  amounts  of  one  commodity, 
where  we  have  rendered  local  service;  that  is  to  say,  for  instance, 
at  the  Laurinburg,  N.  C,  station,  a  cantaloupe  shipping  station,  we 
have  distributed  there  all  of  the  information  that  could  be  gotten 
on  that  commodity.  It  means  that  we  had  a  local  mailing  list  which 
covered  the  industry  in  this  territory.  It  means  that  the  county 
agents  weie  notified  that  our  man  was  coming  in.  Here  is  one  thing 
that  the  county  agent  does :  The  county  agent  in  every  one  of  these 
points  has  been  called  upon  to  let  his  people  know  that  this  service 
was  at  their  command,  and  that  they  would  be  put  on  the  mailing 
list  bv  request.  It  means  that  during  the  movement  of  crops  from 
that  locality  our  man  was  able  to  issue  every  dav,  between  12  and 
2  o'clock,  a  statement  to  his  people  showing  what  the  shipments 
were  out  of  their  own  territory,  what  the  shipments  were  out  of 
every  competing  shipping  territory,  where  they  were  going,  what 
the  prices  were  on  all  the  different  markets,  what  cars  had  arri^^ 
during  the  preceding  24  hours,  and  what  the  prices  were  on  the 
North  Carolma  cantsdoupes  and  on  those  from  competing  areas,  and, 
of  course,  that  is  where  we  feel  the  service  is  most  important.  We 
feel  that  it  is  at  just  these  points  in  the  country  that  we  are  really 
rendering  service. 

Mr.  Young.  Points  like  that  are  discontinued  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  every  one  where  you  see  the  black  triangle. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  a  point  where  you  believe  you  ought  to  have 
a  wire  service? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  where  it  would  be  of  very  jgreat  service. 

Mr.  Young.  If  we  cut  down  this  part  of  the  service,  the  producer 
does  not  get  the  information  that  he  wants  and  the  consumer  does 
not  get  the  advantage  of  the  price.  I  am  against  this  system  if  that 
is  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Sherman.  This  [indicating]  represents  what  we  can  carry 
with  the  present  appropriation.  A  number  of  these  green  pins  rep- 
resent the  most  important  field  stations,  and  these  we  can  maintain. 

Mr.  Young.  As  I  understood  it,  the  reason  for  organizing  this 
whole  system  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  was  to  give  to  the  farmer 
a  better  system  by  which  he  could  market  his  products.  That  is 
why  I  advocated  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Young.  We  had  a  false,  uneconomical  system  which  drove  out 
of  existence  many  industries  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Young.  To  meet  that  situation  we  brouj^ht  into  existence  a 
Bureau  of  Marketa  This  telegrapiiit*  information  is  a  part  of  that 
system.  It  had  two  objects  in  view :  First,  in  order  that  the  farmer 
down  at  this  point  that  you  are  going  to  cut  out  might  have  informa- 
tion as  to  what  is  going  on  in  these  wholesale  markets,  and,  in  turn, 
that  the  consumer  in  these  wholesale  markets  might  know  what  is 
being  produced  in  the  agricultural  sectiona 
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Mr.  Sherman.  What  is  being  shipped,  and  the  local  f.  o.  b.  {moe? 

Mr.  YouNo.  The  idea  was  that  by  that  means  we  would  eliminate 
some  of  these  middlemen,  who  ought  to  be  eliminated  as  an  eco- 
nomic proposition. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  reduced  their  profits. 

Mr.  YouNO.  So  that  the  man  that  actually  produced  a  tiling  on 
the  farm  would  be  certain  to  have  a  fair  price  for  it  when  it  reached 
the  consmner.  If  you  cut  out  this  information  at  the  points  that 
you  indicate — the  producing  centers — ^you  thereby  enable  the  con- 
sumer in  the  big  centers  to  have  an  advantage  over  him;  in  other 
words,  instead  of  helping  him  to  get  a  fair  price  for  his  product, 
you  enable  the  other  fellow  to  gouge  him.  I  want  the  work  to  be 
done  out  in  the  producing  centers. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  the  tragic  part  of  the  situation  as  it  ex- 
ists, that  the  onl^  place  where  you  can  contract  and  expand  readily 
is  at  the  producmg  end.  That  means  a  good  many  men  traveling; 
that  means  a  good  many  men  with  salaries  and  expense  accounts; 
and  the  minute  you  begin  to  cut  down,  you  cut  down  the  field  meu. 
Next  year  we  expect  to  have  from  8  to  10  field  men  doinff  that  work, 
and  they  will  cover  about  50  points,  so  you  see  we  wm  still  do  a 
lot  of  it.  We  must  maintain  these  city  stations.  At  Cincinnati,  St 
Louis,  and  Kansas  City  they  have  mailing  lists  down  to  this  south- 
em  territory.  When  the  information  is  deceived  from  there,  how- 
ever,  it  is  not  as  prompt  and  as  valuable  as  where  we  can  put  a  man 
right  in  the  territorv.  But,  as  I  explained,  you  see,  we  have  got  to 
keep  getting  our  railroad  information  and  maintain  our  city  offices, 
or  we  would  not  have  the  information  to  distribute  at  all. 

Mr.  Young.  How  much  money  do  you  need  to  keep  the  producing 
centers  going? 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  see  our  expenses  are  uncertain  now.  I  said 
a  few  moments  ago  that  a  half  million  dollars  would  do  it,  but  I 
immediately  felt  that  I  put  it  too  low,  with  the  constantly  in- 
creasing expense,  travel,  supplies,  and  the  uncertainty  of  express  rates 
and  railroad  rates  if  Government  control  is  discontinued. 

Mr.  Young.  At  one  end  of  my  district  and  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties is  a  great  tomato-producing  section — Smith  County,  for  example — 
which  illustrates  the  other  sections  of  the  countnr.  I  know  that 
some  of  these  industries  have  grown  up,  prospered,  and  have  beeu 
made  possible  very  largely  by  reason  of  this  market-news  service. 
They  have  the  land  that  will  produce  the  stuff,  and  they  are  willing 
to  produce  it;  but  under  the  old  system  I  have?  seen  magnificent 
orchards  cut  out  and  put  into  cotton.  It  was  not  that  the  world  does 
not  need  this  stuff,  but  we  had  such  an  uneconomical  system  of 
reaching  the  markets  of  the  world  that  people  could  not  success- 
fully follow  raising  potatoes,  for  illustration,  or  tomatoes.  After 
the  establishment  of  this  market-news  service,  however,  those  com- 
munities have  been  prospering.  We  feel  the  need  of  this  service, 
and  I  would  hate  to  see  those  communities  denied  this  information 
that  has  been  sufficient  to  measure  the  difference  between  adversity 
and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  happen  to  be  near  the  local  office  in  Jackson- 
ville, Tex.  That  has  been  such  a  valuable  office  that  it  will  be  con- 
tinued. 
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Mr.  Young.  You  are  supplying  this  service  to  some  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  one  of  the  40  or  50  points  where  we  will 
maintain  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  for  you  to  finish,  Mr.  Sher- 
man?   There  is  a  roll  call. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  will  depend  on  the  wishes  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  go  into  this  matter  rather  fully. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  would  take  some  little  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  agreeable,  we  will  take  a  recess  until  to- 
morrow and  will  hear  you  further  then. 

(Thereupon,  at. 5.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  tfanuary  13,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


COMMriTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday^  January  13 j  1920. 

ai-ter  recess. 

Bureau  of  Markets — Continued. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  recess,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WELLS  A.  SHEBHAN ,  SPECIALIST  IN  CHABOE 
OF  FBTTIT  AND  VEGETABLE  DIVISION,  BTTBEAXT  OF  HABEXTS, 
DEPABTHENT  OF  AOBICXTLTTTBE—Continaed. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  explained  to  what  extent  the  market 
news  service  on  fruit  and  vegetables  had  been  cut  off.  Will  you  state 
the  territory  which  is  covered  at  the  present  time  and  which  would  be 
covered  under  an  increased  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  At  the  present  time  we  have  12  permanent  market 
stations  in  the  12  most  important  markets — Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Louis.  iCansas  City,  and  Omaha.  We  have  no  permanent 
full-fledged  market  stations  west  of  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  We 
are,  however,  maintaining  one  man  each,  with  the  nucleus  of  an  office, 
retaining  the  rented  quarters,  at  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and 
Portland,  and  we  are  keeping  a  man  at  Spokane  during  the  apple- 
market  season,  which  is  a  long  one  there,  extending  over  a  period  of 
seven  or  eight  months. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  employed  at  Spokane  during  the  apple- 
market  season? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Beports  are  sent  over  the  wire,  but  not  over  leased 
wire? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  are  sent  by  commercial  wire  ? 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Government  rate  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  At  the  regular  Government  rate.  Those  three  sta- 
tions are  being  operated  now  on  the  same  basis  as  the  temporary 
field  station  is  operated  during  the  producing  season ;  that  is  to  say, 
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each  one  is  being  sent  daily  telegraphic  news  on  one  particular  ciop — 
that  is,  the  crop  they  are  most  interested  in  in  that  locality;  but 
they  are  not  bemg  given  the  full  news  service  which  we  are  able 
to  distribute  as  far  as  our  leased- wire  service  extends. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  increase  is  granted,  what  territory  will  be 
covered? 

Mr.  Sherman.  When  the  estimates  were  prepared  the  idea  was 
we  could  increase  the  amount  sent  to  Pacific  coast  points  to  probably 
double  the  amount  we  are  sending  them  now,  but  not  that  we  could 
reestablish  that  leased-wire  service.  We* also  thought  it  would 
enable  us  to  maintain  a  man  at  Fort  Worth  and  through  him  we 
can  reach  this  large  territory  in  the  Southwest,  which  is  not  reached 
effectively  at  all  under  the  present  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  west  of  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  We  have  a  permanent  office  kt  Minneapolis, 
but  we  have  taken  out  the  station  at  Fargo  and  cut  off  that  leased- 
wire  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  restoring  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  there  is  not  business  enough  at  Fargo  to 
justify  us  in  keeping  a  man  there  more  than  three  or  four  months 
during  the  potato-marketing  season.  We  have  a  man  stationed  there 
while  the  crop  is  moving  heavily,  but,  unless  we  have  a  materially 
increased  appropriation  we  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  man  there  per- 
manently eitner  for  this  work  or  inspection  work.  I  may  say  that 
since  those  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  have  recently  been 
put  into  a  single  division,  of  which  I  am  in  charge,  that  enables 
us  to  bring  about  a  very  close  cooperation  between  uie  news  service 
and  the  inspection  service.  And  m  some  of  those  places  where  we 
have  discontinued  the  news  service  we  are  still  getting  a  report 
on  the  market  from  the  inspector*  but  we  can  not  use  it  as  a  dis- 
tributing point  for  news  because  the  inspector  is  busy  climbing  in 
and  out  of  the  cars  all  day  and  can  not  run  off  bulletins  and  attend 
to  that  sort  of  work  at  the  same  time. 

You  asked  me  to  develop  the  points  that  Bepresentative  Osborne 
made  to  the  committee.  Representative  Osborne  spoke  to  you  about 
the  value  of  the  work,  especially  to  the  vegetable  and  soft-fruit 
shippers  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  in  southern  California.  I 
am  not  certain  whether  it  was  put  in  the  record  yesterday  or  not, 
but  we  have  rendered  no  service  on  citrus  fruits  in  that  country. 

The  cantaloupe  situation  of  the  Imperial  Valley  is  a  unique  one 
and  is  one  of  the  first  places  where  this  service  in  its  experimental 
stage  was  established  and  has  had  very  great  usefulness.  There  are 
some  interesting  figures  connected  with  the  development  of  that 
work  which  are  really  striking.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  care 
for  them  in  the  record  or  not,  out  this  is  the  way  that  industry  had 
been  running  from  the  time  they  discovered  they  had  a  wonderful 
cantaloupe  country  up  to  the  present  time :  About  1905  the  industry 
first  came  on  the  map  as  being  of  some  importance,  with  297  car- 
loads of  cantaloupes  shipped  out  of  Imperial  Valley.  In  1906  they 
doubled  that  and  shipped  out  577  cars.  In  1907  they  had  644  cars:  in 
1908,  1,891.  Then  they  had  a  bad  vear  and  they  dropped,  in  1909, 
to  1,411.  Then  in  19i0  they  went*  up  to  1,621;  in  1911,  2,580;  in 
1912,  2,887,  and  they  were  still  making  money  for  everybody  almost 
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every  year.  Then  in  1913  they  had  3,502  cars,  and  the  results  wei*e 
rather  unfortunate.    Nobody  made  anythmg  in  particular. 

In  1914  the  momentum  of  the  industry  carried  it  up  to  4,446  cars 
and  they  had  big  losses  and  people  began  to  say  that  the  industry 
in  the  valley  was  going  to  pieces  and  they  never  could  get  their  in- 
vestment back.  There  had  been  a  tremendous  investment  put  in 
there  in  packing  houses,  icing  and  shipping  sheds,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  So  in  1915  the  Bureau  of  Markets  came  in  with  its  market- 
ing service  just  being  organized  and  helped  them  on  the  distribution 
problem.  They  succeeded  in  spreading  the  crop  out  a  little  better 
over  the  country,  and  in  1915  they  marteted  4,729  carloads,  and  they 
made  a  little  money,  although  they  had  300  more  cars  than  they 
did  in  the  disastrous  year  before.  '  In  1916  it  dropped  100  cars  to 
4,617.  In  1917  they  went  up  to  5,007  cars,  with  good  results.  In 
1918  they  had  bad  weather  and  dropped  to  4,398  cars.  In  1919 
thev  went  up  to  7,616  cars  to  the  10th  of  July,  when  our  office  closed 
and  there  were  probably  about  100  cars  shipped  after  that,  or  about 
7,700  cars,  which  were  marketed  successfully,  with  large  profits  to 
the  growei's  and  distributors.  Everybody  in  the  deal  made  money 
on  the  cantaloupes  and  practically  4,000  cars  more  went  on  the 
market  than  were  taken  in  the  first  disastrous  year. 

Of  course,  the  buying  power  of  the  country  had  increased,  there 
was  no  doubt  of  that,  ana  we  must  not  omit  that  consideration ;  but 
the  people  who  handled  the  cantaloupes,  the  18  big  firms,  through 
whom  all  of  these  cantaloupes  are  distributed,  say  emphatically  that 
they  never  would  have  financed  that  acreage — and  they  do  miance 
that  acrea^,  because  they  be^n  to  make  advances  against  the  acreage 
from  the  time  it  is  planted — if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assurance  they 
gained  by  having  this  service  to  depend  on  in  helping  them  distribute 
the  crop.  They  have  gotten  into  hundreds  of  towns,  I  may  say,  that 
never  were  reached  otherwise  and  would  not  have  been  reached  but 
for  the  news  service. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Do  you  control  the  sending  of  shipments  into  differ- 
ent localities  in  proportion  to  what  you  understand  to  be  the  con- 
sumptive capacity  or  the  placet 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  control  is  exercised  by  these  18  firms — ^23  this 
last  year.  There  were  18  the  year  I  was  down  there,  and  there  are 
28  now,  every  one  of  which  has  a  permanent  local  representative  right 
there  in  the  valley,  and  we  give  them  the  movements  from  day  to  day, 
the  number  of  cars  out,  the  number  distributed  to  each  market,  ana 
the  number  arriving  in  each  market.  And  when  you  consider  those 
cars  are  in  transit,  on  the  average,  for  about  8  to  10  days,  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  follow  those  cars  up  with  diversion  orders  and  to 
switch  them  into  every  little  market  where  they  can  get  an  order ;  and, 
of  course,  they  have  also  the  telegraph  inquiries  and  offers  going  out 
from  their  home  offices  in  Chicago^  Pittsburgh,  and  Cincinnati  trying 
to  place  those  cars  as  they  are  conung  over  the  rails. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Is  there  any  agreement  as  to  the  division  of  terri- 
tory or  the  relative  proportion  ox  the  crop  which  is  to  be  shipped  to 
various  markets? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  so  far  as  we  know,  but  there  is  a  very  general 
knowledge  now  that  when  they  get  above  a  certain  number  of  cars 
going  into  almost  any  of  these  markets,  with  the  exact  history  of  three 
years  before  them,  they  can  tell  practically  to  a  certainty  when  any 
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particular  market  is  being  overloaded,  and  the  man  who  has  six  cars 
en  route  to  Chicago,  if  he  sees  so  many  carloads  already  on  the  mar- 
ket and  more  cars  likely  to  arrive  in  Chicago  in  the  next  few  days, 
wiJl  make  a  desperate  enort  to  sell  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Akdebson.  So  that,  without  having  any  agreement,  they  get  all 
the  advanta^  of  an  agi^eement,  which  would  he  a  violati<m  of  the 
Clayton  antitrust  law  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Apparently  there  is  not  a  division  of  the  territory, 
because  we  find  ri^ht  here  in  the  citv  of  Washin^tcm  the  cantaloupes 
of  five  or  six  distributors  all  offered  in  competitum  with  each  other. 
One  dav  you  may  find  Weaver's  products  predominate  and  next  week 
Girard^,  and  they  overlap  all  the  time. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  firms  that  never  ship  a  car  except  into 
the  home  office  in  Chicago.  One  of  the  big  distributors  does  this, 
and  if  he  disposes  of  a  car  otherwise  it  goes  out  from  Chicago  on 
order  from  somewhere  else.  Others,  one  or  two,  have  headquarters 
in  Los  Angeles  and  are  selling  largelv  in  the  East;  of  course,  doing 
all  of  it  by  wire.  An  interestmg  little  point  came  up  one  day  when 
I  happefned  to  be  in  Brawley,  Calif.,  during  the  marketing  season. 
I  noticed  many  rather  small  towns  taking  a  carload  of  cantaloupes 
occasionally.  1  knew  that  Ejioxville  and  Chattanoc^a,  Tenm,  were 
larger  towns  than  some  of  the  towns  that  were  taking  a  carload  of 
cantaloupes,  and  I  said,  "  Why  is  it  a  carload  of  cantaloupes  never 
seems  to  be  placed  in  either  one  of  those  two  markets? "  The  best 
reason  I  was  able  to  find  was  this :  That  there  was  not  one  of  the  18 
distributors  who  knew  a  firm  in  either  of  those  towns  he  would  trust 
for  a  carload  of  cantaloupes,  and  they  never  tried  to  sell  any  there, 
and  the  only  cantaloupes  going  into  those  markets  were  express  ship- 
ments from  Cincinnati,  or  somefthing  like  that.  So  this  distribution 
hinged,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  having  their  attention  attracted  to  the 
fact  there  were  potential  markets  for  their  cantaloupes,  so  that  those 
men  have  interested  themselves  and  found  out  who  was  in  business  in 
those  towns,  and  last  year  carloads  of  California  cantaloupes  went 
into  each  of  those  towns. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  the  firms  you  refer  to  local  firms? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir ;  two  or  three  of  them  have  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  Some  are  in  Pittsburgh,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati.  All 
these  commission  firms  put  their  money  in  the  growing  and  market- 
ing of  the  crop  under  contract,  so  that  when  the  cantaloupes  are 
grown  they  will  take  care  of  the  distribution  at  a  fixed  percentage 
charge. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  the  commission  business  or  are  they 
merchants  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  are  in  the  commission  business  and  they  han- 
dle those  cantaloupes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  buy  direct  or  sell  on  commission? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  sell  on  commission.  The  grower  pays  15 
per  cent  for  distributing  that  crop  and  interest  on  the  money  which 
thev  advance  him.  A  contract  is  made  to  handle  so  many  acre^  for 
eacn  grower.  It  is  an  individual  contract  with  each  grower  to  make 
certain  advances  at  different  stages  of  the  game,  certain  advances  per 
crate. 

Last  season,  of  course,  we  rendered  the  same  service — that  is, 
where  the  cantaloupe  movements  stait  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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We  have  field  stations  in  G^eor^a  and  Florida  and  then  the  next  im- 
portant western  point  is  away  over  here  in  the  Salt  River  Valley^ 
around  Phoenix,  in  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.,  and  then  we  move  out 
to  Turlock,  Calif.,  and  then  come  over  there  finally  to  Rocky  Ford* 
That  is  the  itinerary  of  that  man,  serving  those  places  in  rotation. 

The  Chairman.  A  niunber  of  urgent  requests  were  received  last 
year.    We  did  the  best  we  could  and  we  will  do  that  again. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Young  raised  the  question  yesterday  about  the 
policy  or  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  so  much  of  our  work  in  the 
field  where  it  comes  home  directly  to  Qie  grower,  right  in  his  home 
community.  These  black  triangles  on  the  map  represent  field  stations 
where  we  have  had  men  stationed  for  short  periods  during  the  heavy 
producing  season  and  where  we  will  not  be  able  to  continue  the  service 
with  the  present  appropriation.  I  might  say  when  the  appropriation 
was  reduced  we  had  no  hint  given  us  by  the  committee  of  how  you 

Preferred  we  should  curtail,  and  it  was  perfectly  evident  we  had  to 
iscontinue  the  service  on  certain  crops  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter,  of  course,  that  the  committee 
must  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  had  to  be  a  matter  of  administrative  judg- 
ment, and  we  dropped  entirely  the  minor  crops  which  had  been  the 
last  ones  taken  on  and  discontmued  the  service  on  CTapes,  asparagus, 
and  bunched  vegetables,  prunes,  pears,  spinach,  and  dried  beans.  Or 
course,  as  you  faiow,  when  we  discontinue  a  service  on  a  crop  all  of 
the  field  stations  pertaining  to  that  crop  go  off  automatically.  So 
the  number  of  these  black  triangles  represents  the  points  at  which 
crops  were  reported  and  have  gone  out  automatically  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  service  on  these  crops.  When  we  decided  we  could  not 
continue  the  crop  service,  we  did  not  attempt  to  continue  the  stations 
and  when  the  shipping  season  opened  in  western  New  York  we  had 
a  telegram  from  the  grape  growers  in  which  they  said  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  crop  this  year,  that  the  wineries  were  off 
the  market  and  they  could  not  sell  their  crop  to  the  wineries  as  they 
had  in  the  past  and  they  had  no  connections  in  the  cities  and  did  not 
know  to  whcMn  to  sell  their  grapes  and  were  practically  at  the  mercy 
of  the  juice  factories  to  take  whq,t  they  offered.  And  they  told  us 
they  lost  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  because  of  not  getting  this  in- 
formation that  we  had  given  to  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
true  or  not,  but  we  took  their  word  for  it,  and,  of  course,  they  think 
when  we  come  and  tell  you  about  that  it  will  be  all  right. 

I  do  not  want  to  bore  the  committee  by  reading  very  much,  but, 
if  I  may,  let  me  give  you  just  two  or  three  sentences  from  letters  of 
potato  ffrowers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  which  show  you  how 
people  handling  the  more  staple  fruits  and  vegetables,  where  they 
did  not  think  at  first  this  service  would  be  so  successful,  are  referring 
to  it.  I  will  read  two  sentences  from  a  letter  from  the  secretary  ox 
the  Aroostook  County  Potato  Growers'  Association,  of  Houlton,  Me., 
the  most  concentrated  potato  territory  in  the  United  States,  where 
we  are  now  maintaining  a  field  station  during  the  fall  shipping  sea- 
son. We  circularized  our  whole  mailing  list  there,  something  like 
2,000  farmers,  asking  them  how  soon  we  could  discontinue  the  service. 
This  man  says : 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the  very 
complete  market  reports  we  a^e  receiving  from  day  to  day.     In  my  opinion 
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there  is  nothing  the  Crovemment  could  do  for  the  farmers  and  shippers  of  pota- 
toes which  would  be  of  any  more  benefit  to  them  than  this  market-report  system. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Who  is  this  gentleman? 

Mr.  Sherbcan.  This  is  from  Guy  C.  Porter,  at  Houlton,  Me.,  secre- 
tary of  the  Aroostook  County  Potato  Growers'  Association,  I  think 
there  are  about  8,000,000  bushels  of.  potatoes  grown  there  in  one 
county.  It  is  the  heaviest  potato-producing  county  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  testimony  of  the  men  who  have  an  eight  mondis' 
or  a  nine  months'  shipping  season.  Now  to  drop  down  to  Charleston, 
S.  C,  we  have  an  entirely  different  proposition,  where  the  potatoes 
are  an  early  crop  and  they  have  to  market  them  a  day  or  two  aft^ 
they  are  dug,  and  where  there  is  active  competition  with  the  growers, 
north  and  south  of  them  competing  for  the  early  market.    Let  me 

S've  you  this  background.  Most  of  the  potatoes  that  go  out  of 
[larleston  are  offered  by  two  organizations,  one  having  about  76 
per  cent  of  the  business  and  the  other  most  oi  the  remainmg  25  per 
cent.  We  circularized  this  territory,  as  we  have  circularized  all  these 
territories,  telling  them  the  service  is  going  to  be  reduced  this  spring 
and  asking  them  how  much  it  is  worth  U>  them  in  their  nei^bor- 
hood  and  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  try  to  cut  it  short  or 
whether  they  can  get  along  without  the  service,  and  they  have  come 
back  with  letters,  each  one  in  his  own  way,  telling  us  what  we  have 
done  for  him,  and  we  find  some  places  where  they  thought  nothing 
was  ^oing  to  hurt  them  so  much  as  to  be  compelled  to  do  without 
that  mformation  as  they  expect  to  be  guided  by  it.  This  is  the  testi- 
mony from  the  organisation  that  controls  a  little  less  than  25  per  orait 
The  people  who  have  about  75  per  cent  of  the  business  said : 

You  do  not  need  to  send  a  man  bock  to  Charleston  this  year,  if  it  is  a  matter 
of  difficulty  under  your  appropriation,  Ijecause  we  can  pay  for  a  vr\re  from 
Washington  and  get  the  information  we  want  from  that  point 

The  fellows  who  have  75  per  cent  of  the  business  can  afford  to  pay 
for  getting  the  information  by  wire  from  Washington,  but  in  Aat 
case  they  would  have  it  and  the  smaller  fellow  would  not.  The 
smaller  fellow  says : 

We  would  consider  that  we  would  be  badly  handicapped  without  the  Gov- 
ernment bulletin  on  "Daily  Movement  of  Vegetable  Crops,"  not  only  from 
here,  but  from  other  sections.  This  bulletin  has  hoesa  of  great  aasistanoe  to 
us  in  distributing  these  crops  here,  and  when  we  are  moving  our  crops  we  wait 
on  them  eagerly  each  morning.  Without  the  buUetin  we  would  have  no  way 
of  knowing  what  Florida  or  points  south  have  shipped;  neither  would  we 
know  the  quantity  points  north  of  us  have  shipped.  To  give  you  an  illus- 
tration of  the  potato  movement  of  last  season,  this  bulletlii  showed  that  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  CaroUna,  and  Virginia  were  all  shipping  po- 
tatoes at  one  time.  It  was  like  watching  a  barometer  to  see  the  falling  off  of 
Florida  and  the  gradual  increase  of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

They  have  competitors  north  and  south  of  them.  [C!ontinuing 
reading :] 

The  movement  had  been  running  about  200  cars  of  new  potatoes  daily.  .We 
have  not  this  bulletin  before  us,  but  our  recollection  is  that  suddenly  the  move- 
ment Jumped  to  500  cars,  which  includes  a  heavy  mov^nent  from  Virginia. 
Our  market  here  had  been  running  around  $8  f.  o.  b. 

That  is,  $8  f.  o.  b.  Charleston,  for  the  high-priced  early  potatoes 
they  had  last  year.     [Continuing  reading:] 

When  we  saw  this  Government  report  we  knew  that  some  one  was  going  to 
get  hurt,  unless  the  movement  was  widely  distributed. 
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That  is  the  point  I  was  making  a  few  moments  ago  relative  to  the 
cantaloupe  situation,  unless  those  potatoes  along  the  coast  are  widely 
distributed,  somebody  is  going  to  ^t  hurt,  and  the  crop  naturally 
gravitates  to  New  i  ork.  because  tne  New  York  commission  mer- 
cnants  finance  so  much  ox  it.     [Heading:] 

We  hunted  for  new  markets  like  we  nevec  hunted  before.  We  took  any 
reasonable  offer — 

That  is  the  answer  as  to  whether  it  hurts  the  ccmsumer*  [Con- 
tinuing reading:] 

We  hunted  for  new  markets  like  we  never  hunted  before.  We  took  any 
reasonable  offer,  and  the  final  results  showed  a  very  good  average,  even  under 
such  a  heavy  movement  The  eastern  markets  f^  down  badly  when  these 
potatoes  arrived,  some  of  them  declined*  $5  and  $6  per  barreL 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  distributing  these  crops  knows  how  .Im- 
portant these  Government  buletins  arc,  and  if  the  Government  wants  to  do 
the  farmers  a  real  service  they  will  under  no  circumstances  discontinue  them. 

Just  to  make  this  complete,  I  want  to  read  two  sentences  of  testi- 
mony from  Mr.  McLaughlin's  territorj',  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Wagner,  of 
Athens,  Mich. : 

My  having  the  market  report  on  potatoes  last  season  enabled  me  to  obtain 
40  cents  per  bushel  more  for  my  crop  of  about  1,400  bushels  than  I  would  have 
received  if  I  had  taken  the  prices  offered  by  the  local  buyers. 

That  is  by  telling  him  what  he  could  get  if  he  shipped  outside. 
I  won't  burden  your  record  with  any  more  letters,  unless  you  want 
them,  but  I  can  give  you  as  many  as  you  choose. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  gone  over  this  thoroughly ;  we  will  take 
up  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  had  an  answer  here,  which  I  hoped  the  committee 
would  take  a  little  seriously^  to  Mr.  Tincher's  question  as  to  where 
to  get  the  money  for  increasing  the  appropriation  for  this  work. 

1  understand  that  is,  perhaps,  a  joking  question,  but  the  figures  on 
that  are  just  a  little  surprising.  1  had  never  figured  this  imtil  last 
night.  I  have  figured  many  times  in  a  rough  way  the  saving  to  the 
growers  and  the  public  of  this  country,  but  I  had  never  figured  it  in 
terms  of  the  income  tax.  Those  distributors  from  the  Imperial 
Valley,  every  one  of  them,  are  big  firms,  whose  business  run  up  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars,  and  every  dollar 
you  add  to  their  income,  in  legitimate  commissions  or  new  business, 
is  putting  money  right  into  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  an  income 
tax.  Four  thousand  cars  of  additional  cantaloupes,  which  they  say 
we  are  responsible  for,  4,000  cars  of  cantaloupes  last  year,  were 
worth  over  $1,000  a  car,  or  $4,000,000.  The  commissions,  the  legiti- 
mate, contract  commissions  for  distributing  that  are  15  per  cent,  or 
$600,000  of  legitimate  commissions  on  new  business.  Added  to  the 
earnings  of  firms  whose  income  is  runninjp  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  anyhow,  an  average  oi  25  per  cent  income  tax 
is  a  modest  estimate.  That  gives  you  $150,000  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  on  the  increased  business  in  one  little 
community. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  yoir^  average  incoma  tax? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  say,  with  the  surtaxes,  it  is  probably  at  least  25 

IT  cent.    With  reference  to  the  ^ow^rs  who  have  actually  got  that 

1,000,000,  assuming  only  the  minimum  4  per  cent,  you  have  $160,000 
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more;  or  you  have  over  $300,000  of  increased  revenue  derived  from 
the  increased  business  in  one  spot  on  one  crop,  which  represents  about       S 
1  per  cent  of  this  service.    If  there  is  any  bunk  in  those  figures, 
I  really  do  not  know  it ;  I  have  not  put  it  there. 
The  Texas  onion  growers  tell  you  it  is  worth  $1,000,000  a  year  to 


capacity  for  the  lack  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  make  the  service 
practically  complete  again. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  never  paid  much  attention  to 
those  large  incomes.    Is  25  per  cent  the  tax  on  an  income  of  $600,000? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  income  of  $600,000  is  distributed  over  about 
20  firms,  all  of  which  do  an  enormous  business.  That  is  simply  a 
guess.  Probably  it  would  be  more  than  that  for  any  one  firm,  very 
much  more. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sherman. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  item  is  No.  82,  "  To  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  carry  into  effect  until  their  termination  the 
provisions  of  the  proclamations  of  the  President  of  June  18  and 
September  6,  1918,  and  the  regulations  thereunder  relating  to  the 
stockyard  industry,"  etc.  The  item  is  dropped  in  the  estimates 
because  the  authority  for  the  work  will  be  discontinued  with  the 
proclamation  of  peace.  In  fact,  the  work  has  practically  been  discon- 
tinued at  this  time.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  continue  it  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  more  only. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  stockyards 
supervision?  That  is  what  we  want  to  mow.  What  do  we  get  for 
our  money? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  work  that  has  been  done  this  fiscal  vear  was 
the  same  type  of  work  as  that  done  the  last  fiscal  year,  wnich  was 
financed  out  of  funds  appropriated  in  connection  witn  the  food- 
control  act.  This  item,  as  I  understand  it,  was  put  in  the  Agricultural 
appropriation  bill  in  the  Senate  in  order  to  keep  intact  the  machinery 
that  was  set  up  during  war  times,  in  order  that  there  would  be  a 
nucleus  to  continue  the  provisions  of  that  act  until  the  enactment  of 
the  Kenyon  or  Kendrick  bills.  It  was  put  in,  my  understanding  is, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Senate.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Hall 
give  you  a  brief  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  furnish  us  with  any  information  last 
year  because  you  were  then  in  process  of  organization.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  you  might  want  to  give  a  report  now. 

Mr.  LrvTNGSTON.  I  personally  must  plead  ignorance,  because  I  was 
not  connected  with  that  phase  of  the  organization  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Hall,  I  am  sure,  can  give  you  information  regarding  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Hall. 

FTJBTHEE  STATEMENT  OF  HB.  LOTTIS  D.  HALL,  IS  CHABOE  OF  TEE 
DIVISIOH  OF  LIVE  STOCK,  MEATS,  AND  ANIMAL  BY-PRODUCTS, 
BTTBEAir  OF  MABEETS,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICTTLTTTBE. 

Mr,  Hall.  As  Mr.  Harrison  stated  yesterday,  this  work  waa 
financed  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  out  of  funds  allotted  from 
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the  President's  emergency  fund.  Supervisors  were  stationed  at  all 
the  principal  live-stock  markets,  and  regulations  were  issued  bv  the 
President  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  duty  of  the  local  supervisors  was  to  see  that  those  regulations 
were  eniorced,  and  the  purpose  of  the  regulations  was  to  prevent 
unfair  practices,  combinations,  deception,  and  overcharges  for  feed 
or  service,  and  requiring  the  stockyard  companies  to  furnish  ade- 
quate and  ample  facilities  to  care  for  the  stock  that  comes  into  those 
yards.  The  Secretary  has  included  the  report  of  the  acti\'ities  in 
nis  annual  report,  both  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

The  Chairjcan.  What  was  done? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  found  in  a  good  many  of  the  stock  yards  that  they 
were  not  furnishing  sufficient  pens  and  were  not  keeping  them  clean 
and  that  the  terminal  facilities  were  not  sufficient  to  get  tne  stock  into 
the  yards  after  they  had  reached  the  city  in  which  the  market  was 
located.  For  instance,  at  Indianapolis  the  president  of  the  live-stock 
exchange  said  they  were  going  to  build  a  monument  to  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  because  for  25  years  they  had  been  trying  to  correct  delays 
on  the  terminal  railroad  there,  conditions  which  caused  delays  of 
from  6  to  8  to  24  hours  in  getting  stock  into  the  yards  and  unloaded 
after  they  reached  Indianapolis,  and  within  three  weeks  after  the 
supervisor  was  stationed  there  that  condition  had  been  corrected  by 
the  addition  of  more  switch  engines,  crews,  and  a  better  system  of 
handling  the  business,  so  that  it  only  took  45  minutes  to  2  hours  to  get 
that  stock  in  and  saved  a  tremendous  amount  of  shrinkage.  He 
stated  that  item  alone  at  Indianapolis  would  pay  the  cost  of  our 
supervision  over  all  markets. 

We  found  the  packers,  commission  men,  speculators,  and  traders 
and  the  stock  yards  themselves  were  practicing  irregularities  which 
had  grown  up  and  come  to  be  recognized  as  more  or  less  customary 
and  therefore  winked  at.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  enumerate  all 
of  them,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  as  many  illustrations  as  time 
permits. 

We  found  at  Kansas  City,  for  instance,  it  was  costing  commission 
men  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  tips  to  the  yard  men,  the 
men  employed  by  the  stockyard  companies  who  were  supposed  to  un- 
load the  stock  as  it  arrived  on  the  market,  and  through  a  system  of  tip- 
ping certain  commission  firms  had  been  favored  in  the  pens  that  were 
assigned  to  them  and  in  the  promptness  with  which  the  stock  was 
driven  to  the  pens  and  weighed  after  being  sold.  And  through  our 
instrumentality  a  rule  was  passed  by  the  exchange  forbidding  another 
practice  at  the  Chicago  Stockyards :  The  excha;nge,  even  previous  to 
the  license  going  into  effect,  established  a  rule  stating  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  license  was  going  to  go  into  effect,  and  since  the  Govern- 
ment doubtless  would  look  with  disfavor  upon  the  trade  in  crippled 
hogs  it  would  be  forbidden  on  and  after  that  date  for  any  commission 
finn  to  employ  any  crippled  hog  trader  or  to  use  the  services  of  any 
crippled  hog  trader  in  handling  stock.  Previous  to  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  man  who  made  it  a  business  of  dealing  in  crippled 
hogs  and  cattle  to  help  the  commission  men  yard  and  handle  tneir 
stock,  and  it  has  been  suspected  more  than  suspected,  I  might  say, 
that  many  of  these  men  had  not  limited  their  dealings  altogether  to 
crippled  stock;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  were  not  enough  crippled  stock 
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in  a  load  it  is  said  they  went  so.  far  as  to  take  a  club  and  make  a  few 
more  crippled  hogs. 

All  the  way  from  Boston  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  from  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  to  San  Francisco  we  are  dealing  with  large  and  small 
irregularities.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  our  record 
of  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  conunission  firms  have  been  found 
to  overcharge  their  customers  for  feed.  The  commission  firms  are 
not  supposed  to  make  any  profit  on  feed ;  they  are  supposed  to  order 
feed  from  the  stockyards  company  and  charge  their  patrons  for  the 
feed  they  order.  Instead  of  that,  some  firms  have  been  ordering  a 
ffreat  deal  more  feed  than  the  stock  needed  and  then,  as  they  said, 
they  salvaged  what  was  left  and  sold  it  to  the  next  fellow.  In  other 
words,  they  were  charging  two,  three,  four,  or  five  farmers  for  the 
same  hay.  Some  fairly  high-class  men  had  indulged  in  the  practice, 
and  they  seemed  to  think  it  was  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  when  the  matter  was  called  to  their  attention  admitted 
that  they  did  not  enjoy  doing  business  that  way,  but  that  they  foimd 
competition  had  forced  them  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  class  that  as  an  irregularity — stealing 
hay  ?    Is  that  just  a  mere  irregularlity  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hall.  Sufficient  to  cause  the  revocation  of  the  license.  And 
one  firm  that  had  been  engaged  in  that  irregularity  has  been  out  of 
business  for  a  good  many  months  and  there  are  some  other  cases  of 
that  kind  now  pending. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  chairman  wishes  to  know  what  you  would  regard 
as  a  serious  offense. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  serious  offense? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  have  no  authority  to  send  men  to  jail ;  that  is  en- 
tirelv  within  the  province  of  the  local  courts  or  the  district  courts. 
We  had  two  alternatives  in  cases  of  that  kind,  to  revoke  their  license 
or  to  settle  the  matter  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  settle  it? 

Mr.  Hall.  To  take  a  more  prominent  case,  Eappal  Bros.  &  Quinn, 
of  Chicago,  we  found  during  a  period  since  January  1,  1918,  they 
had  accumulated  something  like  $20,000  or  $21,000  in  profits  of  that 
kind  and  during  a  period  of  three  years  it  had  amounted  to  some- 
thing like  $60,000.  There  was  the  alternative  of  revoking  their  li- 
cense, in  which  case  they  would  keep  the  money,  or  requiring  them 
to  restore  that  money  to  the  shippers  and  permit  them  to  remain  in 
business.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do 
both.  If  he  revoked  their  license,  he  would  have  had  no  further  re- 
course as  to  the  restoring  of  the  fimds.  And  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, which  were  carefully  gone  into  by  the  various  officials  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  the  law,  it  was  decided  to  require 
them  to  restore  the  money  to  their  shippers  instead  of  revoking  the 
license.  And  shortlv  after  that  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange 
called  these  people  before  it  and  found  them  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  the  exchange  regulations  and  expelled  them ;  so  tjfiat  they  are  out 
of  business  now  as  promptly  and  probably  more  so  than  if  the  Secre- 
tary had  revoked  the  license. 

The  Chairman.  I  infer  that  the  Federal  Government  found  them 
guilty  and  then  simply  withdrew  their  license,  when  it  would  seem  as 
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though  they  should  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  rather  than 
be  let  off  and  the  cases  compromised.  That  is  being  done  in  a  good 
many  instances. 

Mr.  Hall.  If  the  district  attorney  should  see  fit,  he  could  still 
proceed  against  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  send  anybody  out  there  unless  you  enforce 
the  law  ? 

•  Mr.  Hall.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  charged,  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  law,  with  sending  licensees  to  the  penitentiary. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  use  ofinvestigating  if  nobody  is  going 
to  bepimished? 

Mr.  Hall.  Apparently  the  practice  has  been  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  order 
that  justice  may  be  meted  out  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  think  so ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  any  jurisdiction  over  that  case,  because  similar  cases  which 
have  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  have  been  found  to  be  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  better  dispense  with  the  whole  service  if 
you  are  simply  running  down  evil  practices. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  should  say  that  practice  has  been  stopped  and  other 
practices  likewise  have  been  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  stop  here — not  to  pimish  tne  crime,  but  to  agree  that  stopping  these 
evil  practices  will  be  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  should  want  to  refer  that  question  to  our  solicitor. 
Personally,  I  think  that  a  willful  case  of  such  overcharging  is  a  crime 
which  deserves  very  severe  punishment. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  it  did  not  receive  very  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hall.  It  did  receive  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  After  all,  I  think  the  stealing  of 
money  in  Chicago  is  an  offense  against  the  State  and  should  be 
prosecuted  in  the  State  courts.  I  agree  with  the  witness  that  it  is  not 
a  matter  for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  understand  we  merely  had  the 
power  to  revoke  their  license.  It  was  a  question  of  whether  we 
should  revoke  their  license,  in  which  case  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  return  these  excess  profits  to  the  customers.  There  was 
$20,000  involved  in  this  case;  we  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  make 
restitution,  and  they  made  restitution,  the  $20,000  being  sent  back 
to  the  producers. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  crime  committed  during  the  term  of  the 
license? 

Mr.  Hall.  Chiefly  before  the  license  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  Heflin,  And  the  evil  practice  has  been  discontinued? 

Mr.  Hall.  Other  cases  involving  over  $80,000  are  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  in  fact  in  litigation,  and  an  appeal  has  been  taken 
from  the  district  court  in  Chicago  and  notices  have  been  sent  out 
and  our  supervisors  have  been  so  mstructed  that  such  practices  have 
been  stopped,  saving  a  great  many  thousands  of  dollars  more  than 
i\  fine  would  amount  to,  in  the  amount  that  is  actually  beinir  i-e- 
turned  to  the  pockets  of  the  stock  raisers.    I  regret,  with  the  chair- 
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man,  that  the  laws  of  our  land  are  not  such  that  there  is  some  Fed- 
eral agency  which  can  quickly  and  effectively  punish  offenses  of  that 
kind,  because  I  assure  you  1  consider  it  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
mere  irregularity. 

The  Chairman.  The  filing  of  a  complaint  is  not  limited  to  indi- 
vidual citizens;  an  officer  of  a  department  has  just  as  much  ri^t 
to  file  a  complaint  as  anybody  else.  It  is  a  question  of  what  the 
purpose  of  tne  department  is  after  running  down  these  fraud^ 
whether  they  propose  to  punish  those  who  are  guilty  or  simply  com- 
promise and  let  tnem  go. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  enforce  the 
law  as  passed  by  Congress.  The  department  has  enforced  the  law; 
it  is  still  enforcing  it.  If  you  wish  to  go  into  the  legal  phases  of 
the  proposition,  we  will  have  the  solicitor  come  up  here  and  discuss 
it  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  discuss  it  with  the 
solicitor;  we  know  what  the  punishment  is  for  stealing. 

Mr.  LmNOSTON.  I  wish  to  state  for  the  record  that  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  this  particular  matter  and  has  given  a  full  explanation 
of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  legal  points  involved. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  criticism  in  the 
stockyards  by  the  commission  men  as  to  the  way  the  matter  was 
disposed  of;  I  was  trying  to  find  out  the  facts  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Haix.  You  are  quite  right,  but  I  might  point  out  that  the  com- 
mission men  have  been  very  inconsistent  in  tne  matter  in  this  way: 
They  objected  because  the  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not  pro- 
ceed vigorously  enough  against  Rappal  Bros.,  and  they  are  now  ob- 
jecting because  the  department  is  proceeding  too  vigorously  against 
some  six  or  eight  other  commission  firms  that  are  guilty  of  the  same 
thing,  although  not  on  as  large  a  scale. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  combined  together  and  enjoined  the  depart- 
ment from  compelling  the  restitution  of  the  funds,  and  the  case  has 
been  carried  to  the  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  was  the  decision  of  the  court! 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  decision  was  against  the  department;  that  is, 
the  court  decided  that  the  department  could  not  revoke  a  license  solely 
on  the  ground  that  a  licensee  failed  to  restore  the  overcharges  to  the 
parties  in  interest. 

Mr.  Hall.  Could  not  revoke  the  license  because  of  a  refusal  to  re- 
store the  funds. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  all  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  license, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Senate  committee  has  within  the  last  week 

?assed  a  resolution  asking  for  a  full  report  on  these  overcharge  cases, 
'hat  report  is  in  course  of  preparation  and  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
the  committee  a  copv  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

The  Chairman.  The  report  will  do  no  good.  The  matter  has  been 
disposed  of.    That  is  water  that  has  gone  over  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Hall.  It  is  water  that  is  still  going. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  you^  the  matter  had  been  settled. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  long  has  it  been  since  the  proposition  was  dis- 
posed of? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  was  last  June,  Mr.  Heflin. 
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Mr.  Livingston.  It  is  in  the  courts  now. 

Mri  Haix.  I  was  speaking  of  the  Rappal  case  that  had  been  settled. 
The  others  are  in  the  courts.  Perhaps  1  can  give  a  better  illustration 
of  the  effect  of  supervision  on  the  improvement  of  conditions.  Our 
investigations  in  Indianapolis  indicated  that  a  large  speculator  had 
a  monopoly,  practically,  of  the  sheep  and  lamb  trade  there  by  virtue 
of  a  secret  agreement  with  Swift  &  Co.'s  buyer  whereby  this  specu- 
lator would  &id  out  in  the  morning  what  Swift  &  Co.  would  pc^  for 
the  sheep,  and  then  he  would  go  out  and  buy  accordingly,  and  Swift 
&  Co.  would  not  buy  from  the  members  of  the  trade,  except  this  one 
man.  A  hearing  has  been  held  on  that  case.  The  attorney  ^neral 
of  Indiana  entered  the  complaint.  A  full  hearing  has  been  held,  and 
the  finding  has  not  yet  been  formalljr  issued,  but  action  will  be  taken 
very  shorfly,  and  we  think  that  practice  has  been  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  conspiracy  in  the  trade  they 
found? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  dealt  with  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  violation  of  the 
refi^ations  under  the  food-control  act — an  unfair  practice. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  unfair  practice  that  has  been 
found? 

Mr.  Hall.  By  no  means. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  monopoly,  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do  not  recall  whether  there  are  others  that  would 
come  under  the  pale  of  the  Sherman  Act  or  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would,  of  course,  have  to  consult  the  solicitor's  office  on  that  legal 
point.  Most  of  our  work  has  dealt  with  the  general  improvement  of 
conditions  in  the  stockyards  and  the  relations  of  the  commission  men, 
packers,  and  traders.  We  have  had  a  force  of  auditors  going  through 
their  books,  and  we  have  found  all  manner  of  irregularities.  One 
commission  man  at  Chicago,  for  instance,  was  taking  out  a  few  dollars 
from  each  shipment,  simply  stealing  it  out  of  the  returns,  and  falsified 
the  returns  to  cover  it  up.  He  plead  guilty,  his  license  was  surren- 
dered and  canceled,  and  the  money  involved  was  restored  to  its 
owners.  We  found  one  man  in  Kansas  City  had  been  stealing  cattle 
outright. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  effort  made  to  punish  him? 

Mr.  Hall.  His  license  was  revoked. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  only  punishment? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  that  he  was  proceeded  against  in  the  local  courts.  I  know 
they  either  proposed  to  take  or  have  taken  action  against  him.  I 
would  be  glad  to  enter  into  the  record  a  very  full  statement  of  the 
work  on  supervision  of  the  stockyards  during  the  past  year,  if  the 
chairman  desires  it.  Such  a  report  has  been  filed  with  the  chief  and 
could  readily  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  put  any  lengthy 
statement  in  the  record,  but  if  you  wish  to  refer  to  some  specific  cases 
you  mav  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  will  answer  any  other  questions  here  you  wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  No.  83,  on  page 
248,  "  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  gather  from  stock- 
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men,  live-stock  associations,  State  live-stock  and  agricultural  boards," 
and  so  forth,  "  information  relative  to  the  number  of  different  classes 
and  grades  of  marketable  live  stock,''  and  so  forth,  and  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Hall  to  discuss  that  item  also.  There  is  an  apparent  increase 
here  of  $34,000,  but,  considering  the  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll, 
the  actual  increase  is  $50,000,  the  same  amount  that  was  asked  for  in 
connection  with  the  item  on  the  market  news  service  for  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Mr.  Hall.  The  general  features  of  the  live  stock  and  meat  infor- 
mation source  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  market  news  service 
on  fniits  and  vegetables,  concerning  which  Mr.  Sherman  has  spoken 
in  considerable  detail.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat  a  great  deal 
of  what  Mr.  Sherman  has  said,  since  it  applies  equally  to  both 
services,  but  the  present  organization  and  service  so  far  as  live  stock 
and  meats  are  concerned  has  been  curtailed  to  five  offices  at  the  stock- 
yards in  the  Middle  West  and  three  branch  offices  at  the  large  meat 
distributing  centers  in  the  East  On  the  1st  of  July,  like  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  information  service,  we  were  obliged  to  cut  off  all  wires 
to  offices  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  I  would  like  to  show  you 
at  a  glance,  on  a  little  map,  just  what  that  has  meant  to  the  live-stock 
industry  of  the  United  States.  The  green  areas,  including  the  States 
east  of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  and  including 
the  north  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  parts  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
North  Carolina,  and  the  remainder  of  the  States  north  and  east  of 
those,  are  now  receiving  the  daily  telegraphic  service  of  the  bureau. 
All  of  the  white  area,  which  includes  a  great  part  of  the  live  stock 
producing  coimtry  of  the  United  States,  the  western  range,  and  the 
mountain  and  Pacific  coast  region,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Gulf  States 
and  nearly  all  of  Texas,  practically  all  of  Texas,  are  now  without 
the  information  which  they  were  receiving  previous  to  the  1st  of  July. 

The  cutting  off  of  this  service  brought  forth  a  flood  of  protests 
from  representative  organizations  and  individuals  among  the  live- 
stock trade.  In  California,  for  instance,  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association  passed  a  resolution,  which  I  understand  was  filed  at  the 
time  with  this  committee,  to  the  effect  that  the  market  news  service 
had  their  hearty  approval;  that  it  had  been  of  great  assistance  to 
producers  and  distributors,  and  would  become  more  and  more  so  by 

{)reventing  extreme  fluctuations  in  live-stock  conditions,  by  estab- 
ishing  closer  relations  between  the  market  prices  of  live  stock  and 
meats,  and  by  facilitating  and  encouraging  the  production  and  pur- 
chase and  slaughter  of  live  stock  in  the  market  centers,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Hall.  This  is  a  resolution  of  the  association,  the  date  of  which 
I  do  not  have  here;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  about  May  15, 
1919.  I  also  have  one  from  the  Retail  Butehers'  Exchange,  of  Ala- 
meda County,  the  county  in  which  Oakland,  Calif.,  across  the  bay 
from  San  Francisco,  is  located.  This  exchange,  oy  the  way,  or 
possibly  the  San  Francisco  Butchers'  Board  of  Trade,  I  think  it  was, 
offered  to  raise  the  money  to  finance  the  continuation  of  this  service 
provided  the  Government  would  continue  to  render  the  service,  at 
their  expense,  but  we  found  we  did  not  have  the  legal  authority  to 
do  that  even  though  we  had  been  willing  to  do  so  if  we  could. 

The  Florida  Cattlemen's  Association,  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association,  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association — ^I  am 
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not  naming  these  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  but  just  as  they 
occur  to  me  offliand — ^have  all  passed  resolutions,  and  a  ffreat  many 
others  I  have  not  named  have  passed  resolutions,  indorsing  the 
service,  and  stating  specifically  that  it  has  been  of  value  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and,  incidentally,  in  some  of  the  resolutions  reference  is 
made  to  the  benefit  to  the  consimiers  and  to  the  distributors.  I 
would  be  glad  to  file  representative  selections  from  those  letters  and 
resolutions  if  the  committee  wishes. 

The  Chaikman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  could  not  furnish 
this  information  to  California  producers  unless  it  was  paid  for  by 
the  Government? 

Mr.  HaIjL.  We  can  send  it  to  them  collect  over  the  commercial 
wire. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  I  understand  that  they  expressed  a  desire  to  pay 
that  expense? 

Mr.  Hama  What  they  wanted  was  to  maintain  the  leased-wire 
service.  We  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  accept  contributions  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  They  could  hire  the  wire,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  HalIj.  Yes.  It  would  require,  however,  building  up  and  main- 
taining a  rather  expensive  organization,  which  no  one  State  could 
handle  as  a  physical  matter. 

Mr.  Livingston.  May  I  suggest  that  I  think  they  wanted  to  em- 
ploy a  man  under  our  supervision.  We  did  not  feel  we  could  accept 
that  sort  of  service,  because  we  do  not  want  to  be  responsible  for 
an  individual  whose  salary  is  paid  by  some  one  else.  We  feel  that 
that  would  be  an  unwise  public  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  the  reports  you  send  out? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  send  those  out  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
receive  them  and  is  willing  t<t  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  vou  to  say  you  sent  them  out  to  any- 
body who  was  willing  to  pay  for  them.  To  what  extent  are  these 
reports  being  paid  for? 

Mr.  Hall.  To  a  very  small  extent,  Mr.  Anderson.  I  can  not 
give  the  exact  figures,  but  I  think  the  live-stock  and  meat  wires 
go  to  not  over  a  dozen  or  15  concerns  in  that  way.  Most  of  those 
who  desire  service  by  wire  get  it  through  the  telegraph  companies 
that  give  a  monthly  service — what  they  call  a  commercial  news 
department  service,  at  so  much  per  month.  It  is  much  cheaper  that 
way  than  it  is  to  take  it  direct  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  But 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  supplies  the  information  that  the  Western 
Union,  the  Postal,  and  the  other  news  agencies  now  use  in  their  com- 
mercial services. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Is  not  that  reliable? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  There  is  no  objection  to  their  taking  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Not  at  all;  we  encourage  that;  we  advise  it.  I  hope  I 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  information  that  is  sent  out  over  the  wires 
by  the  commercial  companies — ^the  Western  Union  and  the  other  tele- 
gra^  companies,  and  various  associations — is  furni^ed  to  them  by 
the  bureau  of  Markets. 

If  this  $50,000  increase  that  is  asked  for  is  granted  we  pi*opose  to 
use  it  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  restoring  the  offices  and  the  leased  wires 
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west  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  as  nearly  as  we  can  tell  now,  at  Denver, 
San  Francisco,  and  possibly  Fort  Worth.  It  is  impc^ble  to  say 
in  advance,  because,  as  was  said  here  yesterdav,  there  is  a  proposal 
to  increase  telegraph  rates — that  is,  the  rates  of  charges  for  tne  wires 
leased — so  we  are  in  the  position  ox  a  man  who  is  building  a  house — 
he  doesn't  know  until  he  gets  it  done  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost 
It  may  cost  50  per  cent  more  than  he  thought  it  would.  We  are  now 
conducting  a  service  covering  live  stock,  meats,  hides,  and  I  spoke 
yesterday  of  wool  reports,  $2,000  toward  which  has  been  allotted 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  from  the  funds  for  reports  for  live 
stock,  meats,  and  animal  by-products. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  very  quickly,  by  means  of  a  few  pictures 
something  as  to  the  nature  of  the  service  we  are  giving  now  and 
call  attention  to  some  improvements  that  have  been  made  since  I 
appeared  before  you  a  year  ago.  This  chart  [indicating]  shows  the 
form  of  market  quotations  formerly  used  by  the  telegraph  companies 
(the  one  on  the  left).  The  one  at  the  right  shows  the  present  form 
used  by  the  telegraph  companies,  as  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets. 

The  chief  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  the  fact 
that  the  subscriber  to  Western  Union  service  now  gets  about  twice  as 
much  for  his  monthly  fee  as  he  did  before. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  the  rate  the  same? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  rate  is  the  same,  and  the  quotations  are  given  in 
very  much  more  definite  form  than  they  ever  were  before.  You 
notice  on  the  old  form  [indicating],  under  hog  quotations,  the  first 
one  is  "  mixed  and  butchers."  "  Mixed  hogs  "  is  a  very  general  and 
indefinite  term.  We  had  quite  a  task  to  persuade  the  trade  to  drop 
it.  The  commission  men  were  fond  of  it  because  it  was  not  definite, 
and  the  market  reporters,  the  market  papers,  had  fallen  into  a  rut 
on  that  term,  and  it  was  only  after  a  great  many  conferences,  a  great 
deal  of  argument  and  persuasion,  that  we  succeeded  in  substituting 
this  definite  classification,  based  on  weight  and  quality  of  the  hogs. 
We  don't  quote  any  mixed  hogs  now  at  all.  We  quote  eight  grades 
of  hogs,  running  from  heavyweight,  250  pounds  and  up,  down  to 
stock  pigs,  130  pounds  and  down,  and  under  each  of  those  thejgrades 
are  definitely  stated,  as  "  medium,"  "  good,"  and  "  choice."  That  is 
under  heavy  weight  hogs.  Under  the  lightweights  the  grades  run 
from  "  common  "  up  to  "  choice."  The  old  style  of  market  report- 
ing— and  in  manv  cases  the  present  style — ^used  by  market  papers  is 
something  like  tnis:  "Good  to  choice  hogs,  so  much;  fair  to  good 
hogs,  so  much."  Well,  we  did  away  with  that  entirely  and  substi- 
tuted the  names  of  the  grades  which  are  actually  included  in  the 
quotation.  Now, "  medium  to  good  "  might  mean  either  medium  and 
good,  or  it  might  mean  the  "  twilight  zone  "  in  between  medium  and 

good,  or  it  might  mean  almost  anything  and  never  did  mean  any- 
[ling  very  definite.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  classification^  have  now 
been  adopted  universally  at  live-stock  markets  all  over  the  country, 
and  many  of  the  market  papers  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  them  be- 
cause the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph,  the  Associated 
and  the  United  Press  Associations  are  both  using  them. 
The  Chairman.  What  grades  of  cattle  have  you  there! 
Mr.  Hall.  Choice  and  prime  is  the  first  grade. 
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The  Chairman.  That  has  reference  to  steers,  has  it  not? 
Mr.  Haix.  Yes,  sir.  First  is  beef  steers,  and  under  beef  steers, 
first  medium  and  heavy  weight,  meaning  1,100  pounds  and  up.  Un- 
der that,  choice,  prime,  medium  good,  and  common.  Then  light- 
weight steers,  1,100  pounds  and  down,  good  and  choice,  common  and 
meaimn. 
The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  killers? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  Then  the  butcher  cattle,  including  heifers, 
cows,  and  bulls  of  the  different  grades,  cutters  and  canners,  including 
both  cows,  heifers,  and  canner  steers.  Then  veal  calves,  feeder  steers, 
stocker  steers,  stocker  cows,  heifers,  stocker  calves,  and  western  range 
cattle. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  the 
adoption  of  the  same  standard  at  different  markets.    To  illustrate 
what  I  mean  bv  that,  in  the  Chicago  market  a  prime  steer  is  the  very 
best  fat  steer  tnat  you  will  find  in  this  country.    At  Kansas  City  it  is 
practically  as  high  a  grade  of  steer  as  can  be  found,  but  when  you  go 
to  Fort  Worth,  for  instance,  you  will  find  that  what  they  used,  to 
quote  as  a  prime  steer  down  there  would  not  grade  higher  than 
medium,  pcrnaps,  or  good  at  Chicago;  and  yet  those  quotations  were 
going  out  as  quotations  on  prime  cattL^,  when  they  were  two  or  three 
grades  below  prune.    Now,  by  havmg  a  force  of  men  at  these  different 
markets,  all  of  whom  have  been  trained  to  use  the  same  system  of 
reporting,  it  means  that  we  can  compare  quotations  for  Chicago  with 
•those  for  Fort  Worth.    Now,  that  means  not  merely  the  farmer  get- 
ting better  information,  but  it  means  that  the  Government  has  a 
better  check  on  the  packers.    It  means  that  when  we  compare  prices 
of  cattle  with  the  prices  of  meat,  we  know  what  we  are  comparing; 
we  are  not  taking  a  lot  of  averages  and  guessing  at  it,  but  we  know 
exactly  what  grade  the  given  price  represents.    Formerly,  the  tele- 
graph companies  sent  out  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  quotation  on 
bogs  and  cattle  for  that  dav.     The  first  wire  from  Chicago  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  wouli  say,  for  example,  "  Hogs  10  higher." 
The  hog  market  usually  did  not  open  until  8  or  9  o'clock  and  never  as 
early  as  7  in  the  morning:  and  tne  fact  is  that  that  quotation  some- 
times was  sent  out  before  tne  man  who  issued  it  had  really  gotten  out 
of  bed.    Our  investigation  disclosed  that  one  of  the  men  who  wa^ 
responsible  for  sending  out  this  quotation  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
often  used  to  take  the  telephone  from  the  side  of  his  l>ed  and  telephone 
it  to  the  offices  of  the  news  agencies  that  were  paying  so  much  a  month 
to  send  it  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Whom  did  he  represent,  or  where  did  he  get  his 
figures? 

Mr.  Hall.  He  was  employed  by  three  or  four  different  people; 
partly  by  the  local  market  papers  at  Chicago,  partly  by  the  packers, 
and  partly  by  the  board  of  trade.  And  he  has  said  very  frankly 
that  that  estimate  was  just  instinctive,  just  an  intuitive  guess.  Ite 
would  call  up  the  railroads  and  find  out  how  many  'hogs  were  com- 
ing into  the  market  that  day;  then,  by  knowing  how  many  were 
there  a  week  ago  and  a  year  ago,  and  by  knowing  which  road  they 
were  coming  off  from  this  morning,  he  would  say — if  the  run  was 
large  from  Iowa,  they  would  be  high-grade  hogs;  or  if  they  were 
largely  from  the  South,  they  would  not  be  such  high  grade;  and 
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knoving  the  trade  in  the  East,  the  demand  for  pork  cuts,  etc,  he 
would  sort  of  average  this  all  up  in  his  mind  and  guess  tliat  hogs 
were  going  to  be  "10  lower  to-day."  He  would  send  that  out  at  T 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  no  one  had  any  business  to  know  what 
bog  prices  were  ffoing  to  be.  We  inmiediately  cut  that  feature  out 
of  the  report.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  protest  against  it,  both 
by  packed  and  commission  m^,  and  by  famers  w^had  Oen  in 
the  habit  of  getting  it  and  still  wanted  to  get  that  7  o'clock  quota- 
tion, although  it  was  not  doing  them  a  bit  of  good.  We  had  to  weaa 
them  away  from  it. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Did  you  find  that  that  quotation  was  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts? 

Mr.  Hali/.  Yes,  sir:  we  found  that  it  was  about  as  reliable  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hicks's  weatner  report  used  to  be  in  the  old  days. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  your  report  go  out? 

Mr.  Hall.  Our  first  report  of  prices  goes  out  about  9.15  in  the 
morning  from  Chicago,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  it  doesn't  go  out  then 
unless  hogs  have  actually  been  sold  at  that  time.  We  don't  get  out 
a  quotation  until  some  hogs  have  been  sold  or  until  at  least  bids  have 
been  made. 

The  Chairman.  Your  9.15  report  is  pretty  much  of  a  guess? 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir;  it  is  made  up  from  the  first  bids  and  sales. 
It  is  a  preliminary  report,  of  course.  Then  we  send  out  others  as 
the  market  develops,  at  about  10,  10.30,  and  11,  and  then  at  the 
closing  of  the  market,  usually  soon  after  noon. 

The  Chairman.  9.15  is  the  first  one? 

Mr.  Hall.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  first  wire  on  hog  prices  now 
goes  at  8.80.  The  schedule  has  been  changed  more  or  less  from  time 
to  time  according  to  the  market  hours,  the  run  of  hogs,  and  so  forth. 
We  have  to  try  to  adapt  it  right  along  to  the  needs  of  the  trade,  but 
the  custom  is  to  get  out  the  first  hog-market  wire  at  8.30,  giving  any 
bids  or  sales  made  at  that  time.  Then  there  is  a  later  one,  a  flash 
wire  at  9.15.  At  that  time  usually  a  sufficient  number  of  sales  have 
been  made  to  establish  an  opening  market. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  your  representative  in  Chicago  to 
say  that  practically  nothing  went  out  before  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hall.  He  was  speaking  of  cattle,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Of  hogs,  too. 

Mr.  Hall.  We  are  nearly  always  able  to  get  sales  on  hogs  by  9 
or  9.15.     • 

The  Chairman.  That  would  reach  the  country  about  10  or  11 
o'clock,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir ;  or  as  long  as  it  takes  to  get  it  over  the  wires, 
depending  on  the  distance  from  Chicago.  You  see  at  Chicago  the 
hog  trade  is  usually  opened  by  the  speculators,  not  the  packers. 
Often  when  there  are  30,000  hogs  in  Chicago  the  speculators  will  get 
out  before  9  o'clock  and  buy  15,000  or  20,0W.  So  we  have  to  quote  it 
as  a  spenilator  market.  If  the  packers  get  in  and  bid  early,  we  say 
that  in  the  message  to  the  trade,  and  the  farmers  in  the  country  will 
know,  as  near  as  we  can  tell  them  in  a  few  words,  what  the  bulk  of 
the  market  is. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  practical,  experienced  cattleman,  of  what 
value  is  this  11  o'clock  report  to  the  packer,  for  instance,  in  the 
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<K)untry  ?  The  packer  must  place  his  order  for  hogs  or  stock  as  early 
as  8  o^clock  in  tne  morning  if  he  is  going  to  get  any  stock  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Do  I  understand  vou  are  speaking  of  the  packei-s' 
country -buying  operations?  • 

The  Chairman.  He  places  his  order  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  the  cattle  and  hogs  go  on  the  market.  Practically  everything  is 
sold  between  8  and  10  o'clock.  Now,  the  packers'  complaint  is  &at 
they  get  your  reports  at  11  o'clock  while  thev  have  to  place  their 
orders  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning — ^three  or  lour  hours  oefore  this 
department  report  regarding  the  day's  market  reaches  them — so  it 
is  of  no  value  to  them. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  see  what  you  mean.  They  get  all  the  information  we 
itave,  just  as  fast  as  we  are  able  to  release  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  criticising  what  you  do;  I  ain  simply  trj- 
ing  to  find  out  how  we  can  improve  tne  situation.  They  get  it  after 
they  buv.     How  can  that  be  overcome  ? 

Mr.  IIall.  The  only  way  it  could  be  overcome,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  be  to  have  a  faster  telegraph  service. 

The  Chairman.  The  wire  can  not  take  it  before  you  deliver  it, 
and,  as  your  representative  said,  he  delivers  it  about  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Hall.  You  are  speaking  of  the  cattle  market  now. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  of  cattle  and  hogs. 

Mr.  Hall.  We  begin  to  give  quotations  from  the  hog  market  at 
half-past  8  or  9  o'clock  in  uie  morning.  It  is  difficult  to  report  the 
<*attle  market  until  11  or  12,  because  the  packers  don't  get  out  to 
buy,  that  is  a  condition  that  can  not  be  overcome  in  any  way  that 
I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  you  are  trying  to  be 
absolutely  safe.  In  order  to  play  safe,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to 
ascertain  the  market  and  the  sales  before  reporting. 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  look  over  the  tickets  to  know  exactly  what 
the  sales  are — ^who  made  them,  who  sold,  and  at  what  price.  Your 
Chicago  representative  tells  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  those 
data  until  about  10  or  11  o'clock,  so  of  course  you  can  not  send  the 
reports  before  that. 

Mr.  Hall.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  getting  it  as  early  as  he  got 
it  before  we  started  our  service. 

The  Chairman.  The  packer  gets  his  report,  not  from  you  but 
from  other  sources,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  acts  upon  the 
other  reports  and  net  upon  your  report. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  What  does  he  get?  Does  he  get  that  report  that 
the  man  gives  at  the  bedside;  is  that  the  8  o'clock  report? 

The  Chairman.  Commission  men  or  the  Stock  Journal  send  out 
their  reports  about  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  because  they  are  in  a  position  to  guess  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  that  is  the  report  that  they  buy  on,  is  it 
not?  They  get  your  report  at  11  o'clock  which  is  more  accurate,  I 
take  it,  but,  after  all,  it  comes  along  after  all  the  purchases  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  varies  with  different  packers.  The  packers  you 
speak  of  in  Iowa,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  buy  in  various  ways, 
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and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  have  overemphasized  the  in- 
convenience which  they  have  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  change  in 
these  reports.  They  have  made  various  complaints,  to  us,  not  en- 
tirely on  the  score  of  delay,  but  |Jso  that  we  quote  the  market  too 
high:  we  do  quote  it  higher  than  it  was  formerly  quoted  by  the  men 
that  I  spoke  of  a  while  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  should  there  be  a  change  in  the 
policy  ? 

Mr.  Haul^  I  think  the  policy  should  be,  if  we  had  authority  to  do 
it,  to  put  a  stop  to  all  those  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  They  wouldn't  have  anything,  then. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  failed  to  say  a  few  minutes  ago  uiat  we  begin  to  send 
out  reports  of  the  live-stock  receipts  at  the  market,  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts, at  6  oJclock  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  stock  business  in  the 
country — ^with  what  the  buyer  does? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  know,  then,  that  in  the  morning  between  8 
and  9  o'clock  he  receives  this  report  and  buys  upon  the  report  for  the 
day.  He  doesn't  take  your  report  of  yesterday ;  he  takes  the  morning 
report  that  comes  along  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  buys  on 
that.    About  noon  he  grets  your  report. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Doesn't  he  know  that  that  is  only  a 
guess? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  only  thing  he  has. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  can't  be  given  earlier  than  that 
accurately,  can  it? 

The  Chairman.  They  seem  to  be  giving  it  about  as  accurately  as 
anybody. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hall  says  his  report  goes  out 
just  as  soon  as  there  have  been  actual  sales. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  would  say,  gentlemen,  that  we  held  a  great  many  con- 
ferences, as  I  said  a  while  ago,  on  this  subject.  I  went  to  Des  Moines 
and  conferred  with  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producere'  A^ociation  ofGciaK 
conferred  with  the  American  National  Live  Stock  officials,  and 
others  as  to  whether  it  was  wise  or  unwise  to  discontinue  this  morn- 
ing service.  The  sentiment  was  unanimous  that  it  was  wise  to  dis- 
continue it,  and  we  acted  upon  their  recommendations. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  your  report  is  simply  a  verification  and 
serves  as  a  matter  of  comparison  between  this  and  the  one  on  which 
they  had  been  buying. 

Mr.  Hall.  As  to  our  reports  on  the  meat  trade,  never  before  this 
service  started  was  any  information  regularly  available  as  to  the 
prices  of  fresh  meats  in  the  East,  which  are  the  barometers,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  meat  trade  of  this  country.  Our  reports  cover  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  and  Washington;  and  al- 
though this  was  started  three  years  ago  we  have  been  able  to  improve 
it  in  many  ways,  speed  it  up,  so  that  we  have  brought  about  much 
closer  relations  between  prices  of  live  stock  in  the  West  and  meats  in 
the  East,  and  have  made  it  possible  much  more  quickly  than  ever  be- 
fore to  check  up  any  discrepancies  that  appeared. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  live  stock? 
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Mr.  ilALii.  No,  sir;  except  that  as  rapidly  as  Congress  feels  war- 
ranted in  spending  the  funds  for  it,  it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  ex- 
panded and  extended. 

The  Chair^ian.  Would  you  suggest  a  change  to  furnishing  infor- 
mation earlier  in  the  mormng?    •  ^ 

Mr.  Hall.  No  ;  I  think  I  stated— — 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  You  expect  to  adhere  to  the  policy 
you  have  adopted? 

Mr-  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  very  evident  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
give  out  this  guess. 

The  Chairman.  You  admit  that  it  is  of  little  value  to  get  out  a 
report  after  the  cattle  or  live  stock  has  been  bought? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  must  insist,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  do  get  a  good 
deal  of  information  that  is  valuable  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  it  late. 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir;  they  get  information  showing  estimated  receipts 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hoffs  at  Chicago  as  early  as  7  o'clock  in* the  morn- 
ing. Our  oflSce  gives  that  out  at  6  o'clock,  and  any  packer  at  Cedar 
Eapids  or  Ottumwa  will  get  it  by  7  certainly.  There  is  laid  on  my 
desk  every  morning,  often  before  I  arrive,  a  summary  showing  the 
estimated  receipts  at  all  of  the  western  markets  for  the  current  mom- 

The  Chairman.  Receipts  and  prices  are  two  different  things.  Very 
often  prices  are  higher  with  big  receipts  than  with  small  ones. 

Mr.  Hall.  Prices  are  not  made  untif  the  stuff  is  sold. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  ad- 
visable to  send  out  guesses  or  wait  until  there  are  actual  sales. 

Mr.  Hall.  We  say  it  is  not,  and  we  don't  intend  to  do  it  until  some 
one  insists  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  practice,  it  is  of  little  value. 

Mr.  Hall.  It  is  up  to  him  whether  he  is  going  to  be^n  buying 
before  11  o'clock  on  a  guess  or  whether  he  is  going  to  wait  until  he 
gets  the  report  of  actual  sales. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  very  well  that  a  buyer  can  not  wait  until 
12  o'clock  before  he  gets  prices  for  hogs.  Buying  begins  at  8  o'clock 
or  even  earlier. 

They  all  understand  in  my  section  of  the  country  that  at  9  o'clock 
they  can  have  the  quotations  on  hogs,  and  they  sell  over  the  tele- 
phone. Most  of  the  selling  is  done  before  noon.  Your  report 
comes  along  about  noon,  based  upon  facts,  and  the  other  is,  I  will 
admit,  and  must  necessarily  be,  more  of  a  guess.  The  question  is 
whether  the  policy  of  the  department  shall  oe  to  continue  the  late 
reports. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  Didn't  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Hall,  to  say  that 
you  sent  out  a  hog-sale  report  at  8.30  in  the  morning  and  another 
at  9.15? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  provided  either  bids  or  sales  have  been  con- 
summated at  that  time.  I  will  say  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to 
get  it  as  rapidly  as  it  is  available. 

The  Chakman.  Your  representative  told  me  he  was  not  sending 
out  anything  before  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  think  you  misimderstood  him. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  asked  him  two  or  three  times,  and  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  complaints  made  by  the  packers. 
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Mr.  Hall.  That  is  true  as  to  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  reference  to  hogs. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  would  be  glad  to  file  copies  of  our  messages  showing 
exactly  the  time  that  they  went  out  to-day,  the  13th  of  January. 
You  will  find  they  begin  going  about  8.30  or  9  o'clock,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  It  changes  from  time  to  time  inore  or  less,  according  to 
the  way  the  hogs  are  coming  in  on  the  railroads.  But^  I  would  be 
glad  to  give  you  the  actual  time  for  to-day  if  that  will  clear  the 
matter  up. 

Note. — ^The  Bureau  of  Markets*  opening  message  on  hog  prices  Is  filed  at 
Chicago  at  or  about  8.30  a.  m.  The  actual  time  of  receipt  of  this  message  vU 
leased  wire  at  Washington,  January  13,  1920,  was  8.41  a.  m.,  central  time. 

Another  point  that  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  in 
previous  presentations  of  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  our  reports 
cover  about  70  or  72  stockyards,  whereas  up  to  two  or  three  years 
ago  practically  all  of  the  information  that  was  available  to  any 
stocKman  or  any  commission  man  was  the  estimated  receipts  for  five 
or  six  or  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  markets. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  what  value  are  the  reports  from  a  large  pro- 

fortion  of  the  stockyards  in  determining  what  the  prices  arc? 
suppose  that  90  per  cent  of  the  business  is  done  in  about  10  yards — 
perhaps  less. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  probably  approximately  correct,  Mr.  Anderson. 
And  it  is  only  the  balance,  the  small  percentage  that  one  gentleman 
spoke  of  this  morning — it  is  the  5  per  cent  above  or  below  the  de- 
mand for  the  day,  often^  that  affects  the  price.  Now,  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  we  are  getting  quotations  on  70  markets  daily.  That 
comes  out  in  our  monthly  report  which  is  valuable  only,  of  course, 
in  showing  the  general  trend,  but  our  daily  report  has  extended  the 
number  of  larger  markets,  which  are  shown  on  the  bulletin  boards 
each  morning. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  get  this  down  to  a  concrete  point,  tell  us  from 
how  many  markets  you  are  getting  now  dail^  reports? 

Mr.  Hall.  Twelve  markets,  if  I  am  not  nustaKen. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  imagine  that  would  be  about  right.  From 
how  many  do  you  get  weekly  reports,  or  do  you  get  any  weekly 
reports? 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir ;  none  in  addition  to  those.  The  others  I  spoke 
of  are  monthly  reports. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  gathered  from  what  you  said  in  the  first  place 
that  you  were  getting  a  daily  report  from  some  70  markets. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  am  afraid  I  gave  a  wrong  impression. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  struck  me  that  that  was  entirely  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Hall.  T  am  afraid  I  gave  that  impression.  I  tried  to  correct 
it  a  moment  later.  But  the  monthly  report  does  show  a  great  deal 
more  fully  and  accurately  the  general  supply  of  cattle,  nogs,  and 
sheep  in  the  United  States  than  anything  of  the  kind  we  ever  had 
before. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  say  that,  for  statistical  and  historical 
purposes,  of  course  you  ought  to  have  all  the  markets  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Hall.  It  is  very  eagerly  watched  for  at  the  first  of  each  month 
by  thousands  of  memoers  of  tne  trade  and  the  stockmen  and  farmers. 

Now,  here  are  a  few  pictures  that  show  the  way  in  which  we  have 
been  studying  the  classification  of  live  stock  in  connection  with  our 
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market  reports.  There  are  those  who  say  that  live  stock  can  not  be 
classified;  that  no  two  animals  are  alike,  that  every  deal  is  a  horse 
trade  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  and  that  we  can't  hope  for 
any  more  uniform  standards  than  we  have  now.  We  do  not  claim 
that  cattle  can  be  standardized  like  cotton  or  wheat,  because  you 
can't  take  a  sample  of  a  load  of  cattle  and  take  them  to  the  ofSce  or 
the  laboratory  or  the  committee  room  and  pass  on  them;  and  it  is  a 

ristion  of  dealing  with  them  at  the  moment,  not  when  it  is  water 
t  has  gone  over  the  wheel.  But  I  have  placed  this  chart  before 
you  to  show  the  possibilities  of  great  improvement  in  reporting  the 
market,  simply  as  a  matter  of  market  quotations.  We  have  adopted 
these  five  grades  of  beef  steers,  prime,  choice,  ^ood,  medium,  and 
common,  and  have  given  our  market  reporters  msttuctions  to  fol- 
low as  nearly  as  possible  that  standara.  We  have  done  likewise 
with  other  classes  of  stock.  Here  are  the  feeder  steers,  the  kind  that 
the  farmer  buys  to  put  into  his  feed  lots  as  thin  cattle  and  fatten 
them  for  the  market.  Here  are  selected,  choice,  good,  medium,  and 
common  [indicating]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Before  you  get  away  from  beef  steers,  may  I  ask 
you  if  there  is  any  definite  relation  between  your  be^i  steers  and 
your  meat  grades? 

Mr.  Hall.  Just  one  difference.  There  is  one  more  grade  of  live 
cattle  than  there  is  of  dressed  beef.  I  will  show  you  tne  grades  of 
meat  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Hall.  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  prices? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes;  there  is  a  general  relation.  We  don't  know  as 
much  about  it  yet  as  we  want  to.  The  service  hasn't  been  running 
long  enough  to  go  into  that,  but  very  often  the  beef  from  a  medium 
steer,  by  the  time  it  gets  over  the  retailer's  block  is  going  by  a  very 
different  name ;  and  very  often,  I  have  no  doubt,  before  it  gets  out 
of  the  packer's  branch  house  it  is  good  or  choice  steer  by  name.  It 
is  still  a  horse  trade,  even  in  the  meat  business  as  well  as  in  the 
live-stock  business.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  develop  it  beyond 
the  stage  of  a  horse  trade,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  education,  but  we 
claim  that  rapid  and  substantial  progress  can  be  made  in  that  di- 
rection. Here  [indicating]  is  a  class  of  cattle  on  which  perhaps  as 
much  education  is  needed  as  any,  the  class  that  the  farmer  invests 
his  money  in  when  he  starts  to  fill  his  feed  lots  with  cattle. 

Many  farmers  will  make  the  mistake  of  paying  a  fancy  price  be- 
cause the  cattle  are  fancy — all  red  or  all  roan  or  all  black  or  all 
white-faced — and  do  not  consider  the  lessons  of  market  history, 
which  show  that  the  prices  for  the  highest  grade  of  stock  six  months 
hence  or  three  months  hence,  when  they  come  on  the  market,  are 
always  at  a  discount.  That  is  particularly  true  of  farmers  that 
feed  cattle  for  the  spring  markets.  It  often  happens  that  it  would 
pay  better  in  October  or  November  to  buy  good  or  medium  steers 
to  "put  into  the  feed  lots  than  to  pay  the  price  for  choice  or  selected 
grades,  because  history  shows  that  the  margin  between  prime  and 
good  beef  steers  in  the  spring  is  less  than  it  is  at  any  other  time  in 
the  year.  So  the  farmer  that  is  feeding  cattle  to  make  money,  and 
not  merely  for  the  pride  and  satisfaction  there  is  in  having  a  nice 
load  of  cattle  in  liis  yard,  will  usually  put  in  the  cheaper  grades  of 
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cattle  when  lie  is  feeding  for  the  spring  market;  on  the  contrary 
the  fanners  feeding  for  the  September  market  or  Christmas  maricet 
can  not  afford  to  buy  common  cattle,  common  feeders,  because  when 
the  farmer  comes  to  the  market  in  the  fall,  when  the  grass  cattle 
are  all  coming  in  off  the  range,  he  will  find  that  he  has  a  lot  of  com- 
petition for  common  cattle  and  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  have  some- 
thing choice  or  fancy. 

Here  are  the  grades  of  hogs  [indicating].  Medium  weight  hogs 
have  been  chosen  for  these  pictures,  showing  the  good,  choice,  medium, 
and  common  grades,  and  I  think  that  even  at  the  distance  at  which 
you  are  sitting  you  can  see  quite  a  difference  in  the  quality  between 
the  choice  hogs  and  the  common.  At  the  best,  a  picture  doesn't  show 
the  quality  of  an  animal  as  fully  as  we  would  like,  but  it  helps.  Here 
are  market  grades  of  fat  lambs,  choice,  medium,  and  cull.  We  haven't 
been  able  to  include  all  of  the  grades  because  we  didn't  have  satis- 
factory pictures  of  the  good  and  the  common,  but  this  shows  you  the 
extreme  range  between  a  choice  lamb  and  a  cull. 

Then  you  were  asking  about  the  grades  of  meat.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  haven't  a  good  picture  of  the  dressed  carcasses,  but  here  are  some  of 
the  wholesale  cuts  which  will  illustrate  the  point — ^wholesale  cuts  of 
beef  [indicating].  The  four  cuts  on  the  left  are  ribs — choice,  good, 
medium,  and  common.  The  next  row  are  the  other  end  of  the  same 
cuts,  taken  at  the  shoulder  end  of  the  cuts — choice,  good,  medium,  and 
common.  This  is  the  loin  of  beef  [indicating],  of  the  four  grades — 
choice,  good,  medium,  and  common.  Pictures  of  meat,  like  pictures  of 
cattle,  and  even  more  so,  usually  fail  to  show  the  differences  m  quality, 
color,  and  texture  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  you  can  see  from 
the  difference  in  shape  there  that  it  is  not  impossible  by  any  means  to 
arrive  at  a  fairly  satisfactory  standard  for  either  live  stock  or  meats. 

In  connection  with  these  pictures,  although  it  doesnt  relate  to  the 
telegraphic  market  information  service,  I  would  just  like  to  take  the 
liberty  of  placing  this  before  you  by  way  of  supplementing  what  Mr. 
Harrell  said  yesterday  about  the  trade  m  pure-bred  live  stock  [indi- 
cating]. Our  specialist  in  the  marketing  of  pure-bred  live  stock, 
Mr.  Burk,  has  at  great  pains  and  effort  made  a  survey  showing  the 
location  of  the  pure-bred  live  stock  of  the  different  breeds  in  the 
United  States.  The  dots  which  give  these  maps  their  color,  each  one 
represents  the  location  of  a  breeder  who  within  the  past  year  has 
registered  live  stock  of  the  particular  breed.  The  one  at  the  left  rep- 
resents Hereford  cattle ;  the  one  in  the  center,  Jersey  cattle ;  and  the 
one  at  the  right,  Poland-China  hogs.  And  you  can  see  at  a  glance 
that  whereas  the  pure-bred  Hereford  cattle  are  very  largely  concen- 
trated in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States,  Jersey  cattle  are  bred 
very  largely  in  the  northeast,  developing  extensively,  however,  in 
certain  other  centers.  Texas  stands  out  surprisingly  here,  and  the 
little  districts  up  there  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  That  happens 
to  be  Jersey  cattle.  A  map  showing  the  location  of  Holstein  cattle 
would  show  an  entirely  dinerent  complexion. 

I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  of  any  special  service  to  go  further  into 
detail  here  as  to  the  use  of  the  $50,000  that  we  are  asking  for,  except- 
ing to  say  that  the  offices  we  propose  to  establish  at  Denver  and  San 
Francisco — and  we  hope  at  Fort  Worth — will  render  the  same  service 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  is  rendered  by  those  now  in  operation  at 
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Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha^  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul.  And  the 
c^ce  at  San  Francisco,  in  addition  to  reporting  the  live-stock  market 
in  that  section,  would  serve  to  report  the  meat  trade  of  San  Francisco. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  effect  of  this  service 
on  the  improvement  of  the  live  stock  and  meat  situation  in  the 
United  States. 

I  have  called  attention  to  this  point  before  this  committee  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  I  have  shown  you  a  chart  similar  to  this  one  in 
previous  years  [indicating].  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  live- 
stock situation  in  the  United  States  at  this  time.  The  upper  line 
shows  the  population,  which  is  steadily  increasing;  the  dotted  line 
shows  the  swine  supply,  the  number  of  hogs  in  the  United  States, 
which  you  will  see  was  at  a  standstill  practically  from  1890  to  1910, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  at  a  standstill  in  1914,  when  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  war  caused  a  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  hoffs. 
The  next  line,  showing  the  numbers  of  cattle,  you  notice  followed  me 
same  direction  as  the  increase  in  population  up  to  1900,  since  when 
the  cattle  supply  of  the  country  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill. 
There  are  just  about  as  many  now  as  we  had  in  1900,  which  is  a 
pretty  strong  indication  as  to  why  beef  is  high. 

The  sheep  fairly  kept  up  with  the  population  from  1870  to  1900, 
with  some  ups  and  downs,  but  since  1900  you  notice  we  have  declined 
from  over  60,000,000  sheep  to  only  about  60,000,000,  which  helps  to 
explain  why  mutton  and  lamb  are  high,  as  well  as  wool. 

In  other  words,  to  sum  it  all  up,  we  have  been  practically  standing 
still  in  the  production  of  meat  in  the  United  States  for  20  years,  ex* 
cepting  hogs,  which  since  1914  have  shown  considerable  improve- 
ment, and  yet  the  discrepancy  between  the  demand  represented  by 
population  and  the  supply  represented  by  the  number  of  meat  am- 
mals,  is  very  striking.  It  seems  to  us  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  after 
studying  the  matter  for  five  or  six  years,  that  the  principal  remedy 
that  is  needed  to  close  up  that  discrepancy — that  gap  between  the 
curves — ^is  more  information  and  a  real  supervision.  We  are  not  here 
to  discuss  the  question  of  supervision,  because  we  are  not  asking 
funds  for  that.  That  comes  under  other  legislation,  but  we  think 
that  no  matter  what  supervision  may  be  adopted,  current  daily 
market  information  is  absolutely  essential  and  fundamental  to  the 
efficient  conduct  of  any  kind  of  supervision.  We  think  it  is  possible 
for  an  office  located  at  Chicago  and  equipped  with  a  corps  of  experts 
who  know  every  department  of  the  paclang  business  and  of  stock- 
yards operations,  to  practically  conduct  a  packing  house  on  paper  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  on  any  aay  just 
what  the  situation  is,  just  what  the  discrepancy  in  prices  is,  if  any, 
between  the  price  of  cattle  and  the  price  of  hides  or  tallow,  for  ex- 
ample; in  other  words,  to  operate  as  a  constant  check  on  the  packing 
business.  And  I  believe  that  if  Congress  sees  fit  to  restore  this 
service  to  the  point  at  which  we  had  it  developed  before  the  1st  of 
July,  or  as  nearly  that  as  possible,  that  it  will  be  money  well  ex- 
pended. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Under  this  item  data  are  collected 
as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  meat  and  some  other  food  products  in 
cold  storpgf*.    Have  you  had  pnything  to  do  with  that? 
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Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  our  division  has  cooperated  with  the  cold 
storage  section  01  the  bureau  in  determining  tiie  classification  of 
products  to  be  used,  but  the  work  actually  is  conducted  by  the  cold 
storage  branch  of  the  bureau.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  comes 
under  the  general  funds  for  investigation  and  demonstration.  We 
are  asking  for  no  increase  in  that  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  on  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  all,  unless  there  is  some  other  question.  I 
thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  GEOBGE  IIVIirOSTOV,  ACTING  CHIEF  OF 
BXrSEAir  OF  KABKETS,  DEPABTHENT  OF  AGBICTTLTTTBE-^Can- 
tinned. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  No.  84,  page  249 : 

For  collecting  and  distribntlng,  by  telegraph,  mall,  and  otherwise,  timely 
information  on  the  supply,  demand,  commercial  movement,  disposition^  goality, 
and  market  prices  of  dairy  and  poultry  products,  $09,780. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  information  collected  and  dis- 
seminated under  this  item  is  obtained  in  substantially  the  same  way 
as  that  for  the  news  services  on  fruits  and  vegetables  and  for  meats 
and  livestock,  which  have  already  been  descrited.  All  of  these  news 
services  are  conducted  in  substantially  the  same  manner. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  there  was  some  discussion  about  this 
last  year  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  don't  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  some  controversy  by  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  that  was  over  the  inspection  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  under  this  item? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No;  it  is  under  a  later  item,  Mr.  Chairman, 
item  88. 

The  Chairman.  This  service  is  practically  of  the  same  character 
as  that  already  discussed  under  the  other  items? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  the  same  type  of  service  that  has  been  ex- 
plained to  the  committees  under  items  81  find  88. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  state  where  the  principal  offices  are. 

Mr.  Livingston.  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  The  larger  cities? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  branches  have  you? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Seven  altogether. 

The  next  is  item  85 : 

For  collecting  and  distributing,  by  telegraph,  mall,  and  otherwise,  timely 
information  on  the  supply,  demand,  commercial  movement,  location,  die|>08ltion, 
QuaUty,  and  market  prices  of  grain,  hay,  feeds,  and  seeds,  $44,600. 

In  this  item  no  increases  are  requested.  Information  is  collected 
and  distributed  here  in  substantially  the  same  manner  that  has  been 
heretofore  described. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  two  or  three  of  these  items  be  brought 
under  one  head!    I  think  we  consolidated  one  or  two  last  year. 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  would  be  difficult  to  administer  if  that  were 
done,  for  the  reason  that  the  organization  which  puts  into  effect 
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item  85  is  an  entirely  different  organization,  so  far  as  administration 
is  concerned,  from  the  group  of  men  who  put  into  operation  item  84. 
One  of  these  items  relates  to  dairy  products,  the  others  relate  to  fruits 
and  vegetables,  live  stock  and  meats,  etc.,  and  we  must  have  in  the 
bureau  a  separate  and  distinct  organization  to  handle  those  com- 
modities. The  bureau  is  organized  along  divisional  lines  and  it 
would  make  some  additional  bookkeeping  for  us  to  keep  those  fimds 
straight  if  it  were  all  lumped  into  one  item.  We  shoula  prefer  to  let 
it  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  one  fault,  each  time  any 
little  piece  of  work — ^little  or  big — ^is  authorized,  there  is  a  separate 
organization,  with  a  number  of  high-priced  men  in  it.  It  would 
seem  as  though  they  might  be  put  together  and  the  work  done  by 
one  organization  and  that  money  could  be  saved. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  don't  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  it 
means  any  more  overhead  expense.  We  should  have  to  have  the 
same  men  to  handle  it  whether  it  appeared  in  one 'item  or  in  two. 
The  only  difference  is  that  item  84  is  administered  by  our  dairy 
marketing  division  through  our  dairy  experts;  whereas  item  85  is 
administered  by  the  division  called  grain,  hay,  and  feed  marketing, 
and  is  handled  by  an  entirely  different  group  of  men. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  have  to  have  an  expert  in 
dairying  and  an  expert  on  poultry  in  order  to  report  the  supply 
and  demand  for  those  products? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No;  those  are  handled  together,  because  they  are 
commodities  which  are  handled  in  that  way. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  have  to  have  an  expert  in 
dairying  in  order  to  report  the  supply  and  demand  for  dairy 
proaucte? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  a  relative  term,  sir.  The  people  who 
handle  the  dairy  work  of  the  bureau  are  expert  dairymen;  yes, 
sir.  We  should  not  attempt  to  handle  it  unless  we  did  have  men 
who  knew  the  dairy  industry  and  the  dairy  business.  Likewise 
the  men  who  handle  the  marKet  news  service  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables must,  above  everything  else,  know  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry.  The  man  who  knows  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
does  not  necessarily — quite  likely  does  not — ^know  the  marketing 
machinery  necessary  and  in  use  in  marketing  dairy  and  poultry 
products.  To  combine  these  items  would  not  change  the  organiza- 
tion a  bit.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  only.  We  would 
require  the  same  number  of  men,  the  same  type  of  men,  and  pay 
them  substantially  the  same  salaries,  whether  these  items  were  all 
grouped  into  one  or  whether  they  were  left  separate  as  they  appear 
in  the  estimates.  I  may  say  that  we  will  be  very  glad  to^  arrange 
our  organization  and  our  bookkeeping  system  to  meet  tlic  desires 
of  the  committee  in  that  respect.  It  makes  no  material  or  sub- 
stantial difference  to  us  whether  those  items  are  grouped,  other 
than  that  grouping  would  complicate  our  bookkeeping.  It  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  number  of  men  employed  or  the  charac- 
ter of  work  done. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  item  86. 

Mr.  Livingston.  No  86  reads  as  follows: 

To  make  investigations  relating  to  tbe  transportation,  storage,  preparation, 
marketing,  manufacture,  and  distribution  of  agricultural  food  products,  in- 
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eluding  the  extent,  manner,  and  methods  of  any  manipulation  of  the  mar- 
kets or  control  of  the  visible  supply  of  such  food  products,  or  any  of  them, 
by  any  individuals,  groups,  associations,  combinations,  or  corporations, 
$45,020. 

The  work  under  that  item  has  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  explained  to  the  committee  last 
year.  We  have  now  in  the  hands  ot  the  Trade  Commission  four 
reports  and  are  completing  the  fifth. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  see  under  86  you  have  investi- 
gations relating  to  transportation,  storage,  preparation,  marketing, 
manufacturing,  and  distribution. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir.  You  may  remember  that  the  appro- 
priation of  $250,000  given  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  con- 
tained substantially  the  same  language.  By  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  this  item  have  been  carried 
on  jointly  and  cooperatively.  We  have  taken  up  certain  phases 
of  the  work,  while  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  taken  up 
other  phases,  and  the  report  is  to  be  published  jointly  as  a  joint 
contribution.  Pait  of  the  report  is  now  being  printed  and  part 
of  the  report  has  been  printed. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  the  investigation? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  our  part  in  the  investigation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  reference  to  the  packers,  was  to  look  into  the  cost 
of  marketing  from  the  producer  to  the  packing  house,  to  the  stock- 
yards; and  then  into  the  retail  distribution  of  the  meats.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  took  up  investigations  in  the  central  mar- 
kets and  investigation  of  the  packers  as  such;  the  Department  of' 
Agriculture  did  not  engage  in  that  phase  of  the  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  department  take  part  credit  for  that 
report  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No;  the  Bureau  of  Markets  does  not  take  credit 
for  that  report;  we  will  take  credit  in  part,  however,  for  the  re- 
port which  is  coming  out  soon,  which  relates  to  the  cost  from  the 
producer  or  the  shipping  point  to  the  terminal  market,  and  also 
the  investigation  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  as  to  the  cost  of 
distributing  meat  from  the  local  distributing  houses  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  reference  to  the  repoit  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission — the  report  on  the  millers,  packers,  and  tan- 
ners, for  instance. 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  cooperated  with  them? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  cooperated  in  doing  a  certain  part  of  that 
work. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  furnished  them  with  certain  data? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Ye.s;  we  gave  them  all  the  information  we  had, 
but  we  did  not  actually  enter  into  the  investigation  of  the  central 
markets;  the  Trade  Commission  took  that  over  themselves.  Our 
phase  of  the  work  was  concerned  with  the  cost  of  marketing  up  to 
the  central  market,  and  from  the  central  market  to  the  consumer. 
Reports  regarding  that  work  are  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
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some  volumes  are  in  the  printer's  hands.  Page  proof  has  recently 
been  read  upon  part  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  covered  certain  parts  of  the  work  that  was 
done? 

Mr.  Livingston,  "^es:  and  in  the  ^ain  investigation,  the  ^rain 
phase  of  the  work,  the  IBureau  of  Maraets  cooperated  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  studjdng  the  country-elevator  situation 
and  the  terminal-elevator  situation  as  well. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Will  you  explain  why  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  which  has  to  do  with  marketing,  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  food  and  the  manufacture  of  food  products? 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  is  very  diflScult  to  distinguish  between  prepa- 
ration for  marketing  and  the  marketing  itseli.  It  is  just  as  hard 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  preparation  for  marketing  and  market- 
ing, as  it  is  to  tell,  for  instance,  where  daylight  stops  and  darkness 
begins,  because  the  preparation  for  marketing  is  essentially  a  part 
of  the  marketing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  it  is  the  preparation  of  food. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  preparation  for  marketing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  a  process  of  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  did  not  enter  into  the  manufacturing  phases 
of  it  because  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  took  up  that  phase 
of  it — the  milling  of  wheat  and  the  packing-house  operations.  The 
Bureau  of  Markets  did  not  engage  in  that  pnase  of  the  investigation 
at  all.  You  will  recall  that  last  year  this  item  included  authority 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  cost  of  production.  The  com- 
mittee last  year  removed  that  authority  from  the  item. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  you  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  question  of  investigating  the  manufacture? 

Mr.  LmNGSTON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  you  don't  intend  hereafter 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaghlin  of  Michigan.    Then  that  word  could  go  out? 

Mr.  Ln^iNGSTON.  That  word  could  go  out,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned; yes,  sir.  This  item,  as  I  say,  covers  a  very  broad  field  and 
we  liave  divided  up  tlie  work  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  McIjAughlin  of  Michigan.  How  far  do  you  go  in  this  matter 
of  investigating  the  preparation  of  food  products? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Only  so  far  as  it  concerns  marketing.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  preparation  of  fruits  and  vegetable43  preparation  for 
market  is  a  very  important  phase  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Sherman 
will  discuss  a  little  later  in  connection  with  standardization  and 
grading.  As  a  general  statement,  I  will  say  that  our  investigations 
under  this  item  have  been  confined  strictly  to  marketing  questions. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  a  way,  this  means  the  standard  container  and 
an  investigation  of  the  soundness  of  fruits  and  vegetables? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  the  term  " proparntion  for  marketing"  is  a 
relative  term,  and  by  most  people  would  be  considered  part  of  the 
marketing,  because  it  is  a  vei'y  important  part  of  marketing,  when 
considered  as  meaning  ^standardization,  packing,  and  things  of  that 
sort. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  means  preparation  for  mar- 
ket, then? 

Mr.  LiviNosTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  that  word  "  preparation  ^  as 
used  there  doesn't  mean  in  any  sense  the  making  or  the  manufac- 
turing of  it? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No;  it  is  grading,  classifying,  packing,  and 
methods  of  shipping — ^things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  "  Preparation  '*  is  a  pretty  big 
word  if  you  apply  it  only  to  marketing. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Preparation  for  market,  as  we  consider  it,  is  ah 
essential  phase  of  marketing.  It  relates  primarilv  to  grading,  pack- 
ages, methods  of  shippin^^,  and  activities  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Jacowaf.  In  shipping  peaches  or  strawberries,  do  you  instruct 
the  trade  as  to  the  amount  that  the  package  will  hold,  the  physical 
condition  in  which  the  strawberry  or  peach  must  be  before  it  goes 
into  the  package,  how  much  room  it  will  take  up  in  a  car,  and  how 
many  packages  you  can  put  into  a  car,  and  things  of  that  kind? 
That  is  what  you  mean  by  the  word  "  preparation,"  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  it.  The  preparation  of  a  commodity  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  condition  iri  which  it  arrives  at  the  mar- 
ket and  the  price  received. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  On  it  depends  the  whole  question  of  whether  you 
are  going  to  sell  it  or  not  sell  it. 

Mr.  LniNGSTON.  Very  largely.  It  is  a  term,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  that 
is  tied  up  very  closely  with  marketing,  and  a  very  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  "marketing"  would  include  preparation. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  If  you  didn't  have  this  preparation,  the  trade  would 
not  buy  the  commodity,  because  they  would  not  know  what  they 
were  buying.    Is  not  that  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Ye^,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Take  the  preparation  of  breakfast 
food,  for  instance.  "  Preparation  "  there  means  the  entire  manufac- 
ture of  it,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  LrviNGSTON.  That  would  be  a  manufacturing  process,  I  should 
say,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  rather  than  preparation  for  marketing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  doesn't  say  "  preparation  for 
marketing." 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  have  interpreted  it  that  way,  "  transportation, 
storage,  preparation,  marketing."  Preparation,  preceding  market- 
ing, has  meant  to  us  preparation  for  marketing,  and  we  haven't  gone 
outside  of  the  agricultural  field,  outside  of  the  strictly  agricultural 
field,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  bureau  will  not  interpret  that  term  in 
the  broad  sense  that  you  have  in  mind.  We  would  feel  restricted  if 
the  word  were  eliminated,  because  there  might  be  some  question  as  to 
what  the  term  "  marketing  "  included ;  but  I  can  assure  tne  committee 
we  will  not  give  that  word  its  very  broad  interpretation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  next  item  is  87. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  is  87 : 

For  coUecting  and  distributing  by  telegraph,  mall,  and  otherwise,  information 
on  the  supply,  demand,  commercial  movement,  disposition,  quality,  and  market 
price  of  peanuts,  and  their  products,  $12,000. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  this  item.  The  peanut  growers  are 
vitallv  intere^;ed  in  this  service.    A  delegation  came  down  to  see  us 
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recently  asking  for  an  eztensicm  and  an  increase  in  the  work.  If  the 
committee  desires  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Sherman  explain 
the  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Isn't  this  inquiry  as  to  peanuts  car- 
ried on  in  the  same  sections  of  the  country  where  you  are  collecting 
data  in  r^ard  to  ve^tables  and  fruits,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  ifichigan.  Why  can't  that  be  done  by  the  same 
service? 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  is  done  by  the  same  men,  Mr.  McLaughlin. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  this  item  be  merged  with  some 
other  item? 

Mr.  Livingston.  If  you  are  going  to  merge  it  with  anything,  I 
should  say  merge  it  with  item  81. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  a  separate  organization 
for  that,  with  an  investigator  at  $2,400,  an  assistant  at  $2,(M:0,  and  so 
forth.  • 

Mr.  Livingston.  As  I  mentioned  a  while  ago,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  it 
makes  no  difference  in  the  personnel  whatever — ^the  number  of  men 
reauired. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  should  think  it  would  make  a 
difference  in  the  personnel  if  you  have  two  or  three  heads  to  the  thing. 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  don't  have  two  or  three  heads,  even  though 
these  items  appear  individually.  For  instance,  Mr.  Sherman  is  in 
charge  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  division,  and  we  have  included  pea- 
nuts in  that  division.  We  have  no  other  man  who  deals  with  those 
commodities  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Sherman  deals  with  them. 
He  deals  with  them  in  an  administrative  capacity.  We  have  no 
specialist  in  marketing  peanuts  who  has  the  same  admini<=itrative 
authority  that  Mr.  Sherman  has.  Mr.  Sherman  will  administer  that 
item  regardless  of  whether  it  appears  as  an  individual  item  or 
whether  it  is  included  in  item  81.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  committee's  desire.  If  they  desire  to  put  that  work 
in  item  81,  it  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  done,  the  wprk  will  be  taken  care  of  just 
the  same  as  though  it  were  carried  in  an  independent  item  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  people  interested  in  this  news 
service  want  to  know  that  the  work  is  gomg  to  be  done,  and  do  not 
particularly  care  whether  it  is  carried  in  two  items  or  one. 

Mr.  Ltvinostdn.  It  would  mean  this:  If  you  put  it  in  that  item 
you  would  add  $12,000  to  the  item  for  this  particular  service.  When 
I  spoke  a  whiJe  ago  about  grouping  items,  I  referred  primarily  to 
commodities  which  are  not  related.  For  instance,  we  don't  want  to 
group  fruits  and  vegetables  with  hay,  because  it  takes  a  different  type 
of  man  to  handle  those  two  items ;  but  it  so  happens  that  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  peanuts  are  handled  by  the  same  organization. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  peanut  item  was  inserted  by  the  Senate,  you 
will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  recall ;  and  it  was  suggested  then  that  it  be 
merged  into  some  other  item.  At  that  time  they  wanted  it  carried  as 
a  separate  item,  at  least  for  a  year.  I  take  it,  if  you  can  assure  them 
now  that  the  work  will  be  done,  they  will  be  satisfied  to  have  it  go 
into  another  item. 
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Mr:  Livingston.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
committee's  desires. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  suggest  that  87  can  be  com- 
bined  with  81  by  adding  the  $12,000  and  the  wwd  "  peanuts  "  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  your  item  No.  81  calls  for  an 
increase  of  $50,000. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Suppose  that  increase  of  $50,000 
should  not  be  allowed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  would  be  unfortunate. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  the  peanuts  would  be  in- 
cluded in  there  with  a  total  amount  less  than  the  total  of  the  two 
items  now.    Then  what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  should  Hkc  to  have  you  increase  the  total,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  make  it  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  items  now. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  may  be  a  majority,  of  the 
committee  who  will  be  economically  inclined  and  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  appreciate  that,  but  I  was  assuming,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  chairman's  suggestion  a  while  ago,  that  this  service 
would  be  carried  on  during  the  next  fiscal  year  m  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  that  it  has  been  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
In  order  to  do  that  we  must  have  $12,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that,  but  you  also  appreciate  that 
it  is  an  unusual  thing  not  to  cut  some  items.  If  the  committee 
should  find  it  necessary  to  cut  part  of  the  $50,000,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  peanuts? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  would  suggest  to  the  committee  that  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  decide  on  how  nmch  money  they  are  going  to  permit 
us  to  have  under  item  81.  After  once  having  decided  that  question, 
add  to  it  $12,000. 

I  he  Chairman.  How  sliould  that  be  indicated  to  the  department? 

Mr.  Livingston.  If  you  decide,  for  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
give  us  $269,000  for  item  81,  all  that  is  necessary  to  combine  the  two 
items  is  to  add  $12,000  to  the  $269,600  for  service  on  peanuts,  and 
you  will  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  specify  in  the  item? 

Mr.  Livingston.  So  specify  in  the  item. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  set  aside  a  lump  sum  by  itself. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  you  merely  add  $12,000  to  item  No.  81,  we  will 
see  that  that  amount  is  expended  on  the  peanut  market  news  service. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  bad  policy.  We  are  drifting  into  politics 
every  time  we  set  out  certain  items. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  appreciate  the  committee's  position. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  treat  the  country  as  a  whole;  we 
do  not  want  to  foster  any  favorite  project  or  anytliing  of  the  kind. 
When  we  begin  to  set  aside  $10,000  for  North  Dakota  and  $10,000 
for  South  Carolina,  we  get  into  politics. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  it  requires  additional  bookkeeping. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  want  to  take  care  of  the  peanuts;  w© 
want  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  they  are  to  be  taken  care  of.  What 
would  it  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  do? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Last  year,  for  example,  you  had 
$250,000  under  81.     Suppose  that  should  be  made  $262,000,  which 
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would  leave  that  amount  in  81  the  same  as  it  was  last  year,  $250,000, 
and  include  the  peanut  item,  $12,000. 

Mr.  Livingston.  In  other  words,  what  you  are  trying  to  decide 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  that  some 
of  these  increases  are  going  to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  we  would  not  know  the  purpose 
of  that  $12,000,  except  in  this  way — and  I  think  it  has  been  done 
every  year — ^if  the  committee  will  state  in  its  report  that  this  item 
has  oeen  increased  by  $12,000  for,  in  this  case,  the  conduct  of  a 
market  news  service  on  peanuts,  the  department  would  be  guided  by 
what  the  ccmimittee  says  in  its  report 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  handle  it  in  that  wav. 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  should  prefer,  however,  that  they  add  $12,000 
to  the  $269,600. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  would  much  prefer  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done ;  we  are  not  passing  upon  those 
things  now. 

The  next  is  No.  88. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  is  88 : 

For  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and  certify  to  ship- 
pers and  other  interested  parties  the  quality  and  condition  of  fruits,  vege- 
table, poultry,  butter,  hay.  and  other  perishable  farm  products,  when  received 
in  interstate  commerce  at  such  Important  central  markets  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  from  time  to  time  designate,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  including  payment  of  such  fees  as  will  be  reason- 
able and  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  cover  the  cost  for  the  service  rendered: 
Provided,  That  certificates  issued  by  the  authorized  agents  of  the  department 
shall  be  received  in  all  courts  of  the  United  States  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  statements  therein  contained,  $191,700. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  hay  be  taken  out  of  that 
item  and  be  put  in  a  separate  item,  for  the  reason  that,  while  haj 
is  not  a  perishable  commodity,  it  is  ii\cluded  with  a  lot  of  commodi- 
ties which  are  perishable  products. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Nebraska.  May  I  ask  what  is  the  difference 
between  information  that  you  are  getting  and  disseminating  rela- 
tive to  hay  in  item  88  and  in  item  85  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  This  is  strictly  an  inspection  service;  whereas 
the  other  item  relates  to  market  reports  on  prices,  supply  and  de- 
mand, etc.  One  item  is  strictly  an  inspection  service  and  the  other 
is  a  price  service;  and  while  dealing  with  the  same  commodity  they 
are  entirely  different  types  of  work.  For  instance,  the  market  news 
service  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  reports  prices,  car  movements,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  while  the  inspection  service  deals  with  the  qual- 
ity and  condition  of  the  fruit  when  it  is  inspected  upon  request  on 
arrival  at  the  market.  This  item  provides  for  the  inspection  service. 
Information  regarding  quality  and  condition  of  products  is  given 
in  the  form  of  a  certificate  to  the  party  interested,  which  certificate 
constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  in  the  United  States  courts  as  to 
the  quality  and  condition  of  the  fruit  at  the  time  and  place  of  in- 
spection. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  prices,  only  dealing  with  qual- 
ity and  condition. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  many  of  those  inspectors 
have  you  now? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  will  have  to  get  that  information. 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  Under  the  law  the  certificate  of  inspection  is  taken 
as  prima  facie  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice? 

Mr.  LiviNOSTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  law  some 
two  years  ago.  Don't  you  find  that  of  great  advantage  to  the 
shipper? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  it  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  other  words,  don't  it  cut  off  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
honest dealing  on  the  part  of  people  who  want  to  act  dishonestly, 
especially  with  the  shipper  of  perishable  products? 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  (Joes.  I  will  call  attention  to  a  thing  wfcich 
came  to  my  notice  very  recently.  A  car  of  a  certain  commodityr-I 
have  forgotten  what  it  was,  one  of  the  fruits  or  vegetables — arrived 
at  Galveston  for  export  to  Cuba.  The  shipper  back  in  the  counby 
received  a  telegram  from  the  forwarding  agent  stating  that  the  car 
was  in  bad  shape ;  that  it  had  to  be  rebagged  and  sorted,  and  that  it 
would  cost  the  shipper  about  $200.  The  shipper  called  for  ao  in- 
spection on  the  car  from  one  of  our  men  employed  under  this  item 
88,  and  the  inspection  certificate  showed  that  there  were  only  three 
ba^  out  of  the  whole  lot  that  were  in  any  way  out  of  condition. 
This  saved  the  shipper  about  $200.  He  paid  $2.50  for  the  inspection 
service  and  avoided  paying  $200  in  resacking  and  sorting  charges. 
The  direct  monetary  result  is  not  the  only  tning  to  be  considered, 
moreover,  but  the  indirect  result — which  to  my  mind  is  more  impor- 
tant— is  the  breaking  up  of  such  a  practice  as  that.  That  forwarding 
agent  is  not  going  to  send  back  very  many  reports  of  that  kind  now 
that  he  knows  the  inspection  service  is  going  to  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  It  has  a  tendency  to  eliminate  dishonest  commission 
merchants  all  over  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Absolutely.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sherman,  who  is  deal- 
mg  with  this  problem  every  day,  can  give  you  a  number  of  illustra- 
tions of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Heixin.  Have  you  figured  out  now  the  amounts  annually  that 
3'ou  think  you  would  need  ? 

Mr.  LmNGSTON.  For  the  Bureau  of  Markets;  yes,  sir,  $8,023^95. 

Mr.  Hefi-in.  Do  you  think  any  reduction  in  that  amount  would 
seriously  cripple  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  would,  in  our  opinion;  yes,  sir.  In  fact,  we 
think  the  amount  ought  to  be  increasecl. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  missed  the  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion as  to  how  many  of  these  inspectors  you  have  and  where  they  are 
located. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  you  will  notice  that  we  are  ask- 
ing for  an  increase  of  $50,000  m  this  item,  to  be  expended  for  two 
things:  First,  $15,000  for  inspection  on  butter,  and  through  a  typo- 
graphical error  tliere  was  omitted  also  "  and  poultry  products."  In 
other  words,  we  want  to  spend  $15,000  on  dairy  and  poultry  products 
and  the  remaining  $35,000  for  hay. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  have  a  background  of  what  this 
service  is,  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Sherman  to  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment regarding  the  inspection  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
work  on  butter  and  poultry  products  will  be  substantially  the  same  as 
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thfti  done  with  reference  to  fruits  and  vegetables.    Mr.  Sherman  will 
also  answer  the  question  about  the  number  of  inspectors  we  have. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Sherman. 

PUBTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WELLS  A.  SHEBMAH,  SPECIALIST 
in  CHABOE  OF  FBVIT  AHS  VEGETABLE  DIVISIOH,  B1TBEATT  OF 
MABEETS,  DEPABTMEHT  OF  AOBICTJLTTJBE. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  inspection  service,  as  you  know,  is  a  definite 
service  offered  to  the  public  at  a  deiSnite  price. 

Congress  has  dignified  the  standing  of  the  certificate  that  we 
issue  by  making  it  prima  facie  evidence  in  court  in  case  the  con- 
troversy go^  to  court,  as  it  has  in  a  number  of  cases.  There  are 
certain  restrictions  which  you  have  placed  upon  this  service,  one  of 
which  is  that  the  goods  must  have  moved  in  interstate  commerce. 
I  presume  that  the  idea  there  was  to  limit  the  amount  of  our  work, 
but  the  practical  result  is  to  limit  the  amount  of  our  collections,  be- 
cause our  man  in  New  York  City  ma^  inspect  the  first  and  the  third 
car  in  a  train  of  potatoes  which  originated  in  New  Jersey  or  Penn- 
sylvania, but  can  not  inspect  the  second  car  that  happens  to  originate 
in  New  York  State. 

There  is  another  restriction  in  that  we  can  make  these  inspections 
under  the  language  of  the  bill  only  in  markets  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Secretary,  of  course,  could  hardly  designate  every 
town  on  the  map  where  somebody  might  want  an  inspection;  so 
around  each  of  the  inspection  centers  there  are  designated  a  few 
points  of  secondary  importance  which  our  men  can  reach,  and  if  a 
man  goes  out  from  Philadelphia  to  AUentown  or  Harrisburg  to 
make  an  inspection,  there  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  certificate  his 
car  fare  out  and  back.  So  that  if  a  man  in  Harrisburg  wants  an 
inspection,  it  will  cost  him  $2.50  plus  the  carfare  from  Philadelphia 
and  return.  If  a  man  in  Philadelphia  calls  for  the  inspection,  he  gets 
it  for  $2.50. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    Is  this  work  growing? 

Mr.  Shebman.  It  has  grown  to  the  point  now  where  we  can  not 
hire  inspectors  enough  to  do  the  work,  because  the  railroads  have 
issued  orders  in  some  cases  to  their  claim  agents  not  to  entertain  any 
claim — that  order  was  issued  in  Philadelphia — that  was  not  sup- 

Sorted  by  a  Government  inspector's  certificate.  That. is  to  say,  if  a 
ealer  in  Philadelphia  receives  a  car  of  potatoes  partly  frozen  and 
wants  to  lodge  a  claim  a^inst  the  railroad  company,  the  railroad 
company  will'  not  entertain  his  claim  unless  he  has  our  inspection 
certificate,  which  shows  just  exactly  what  proportion  of  the  potatoes 
are  frozen  and  all  other  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  car  in  which 
the  frozen  potatoes  are  'found,  by  which  thev  can  determine  pretty 
accurately  whether  they  are  responsible. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  fees  charged  in  all  cases  for  the  inspections? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  all  instances.    There  are  no  exceptions. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  At  how  many  places  in  the  United  States  can  these 
inspections  be  made? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  a  list  here.  I  will  have  to  stop  to  count  them 
up.  There  are  29  major  points — 163  points  altogether.  On  the  map 
the  large  red  dots  indicate  the  points  where  we  have  inspectors 
permanently  located. 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  It  is  possible,  then,  for  the  entire  shipping  ptiUio 
of  the  United  States  to  get  this  inspection  service  if  they  want  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Jacx)way.  Shouldn't  that  be  extended  to  all  the  people?  Dont 
you  consider  it  very  important? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  consider  it  very  important  work  and  one  of  the 
services  which  should  be  extended.  It  is  one  of  those  services  which 
is  making  for  better  moral  and  ethical  conditions  in  the  trade.  The 
ne\^  s  service,  the  inspection  service,  and  the  work  in  grading  and 
standardization,  all  contribute  to  the  morals  and  ethics  of  the  indus- 
try by  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  shippers  and 
receivers. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  It  increases  production,  too,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  increases  production.  We  went  into  that  very 
elaborately  this  moming  with  reference  to  market  news  items. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  money  are  you  collect- 
ing from  inspections? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  the  last  six  months,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
fiscal  year  to  the  3d  day  of  January,  we  had  collected  $28,604.  That 
is  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year.  Of  course,  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  the  work  was  newer,  we  had  a  smaller  number  of 
men ;  it  was  in  the  pioneer  state  and  collections  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  were  $45,000.  We  are  running  at  the  rate  now,  you  see,  o? 
over  ^7,000  for  this  year,  and  that  is  on  a  $2.50  fee  per  car.  So  you 
see  a  great  many  of  these  men  are  not  only  busy  but  are  overworked. 
We  have  a  chnrt  that  will  show  you  the  number  of  inspections  that 
were  turned  down  because  we  could  not  hire  men  enough  to  do  the 
work.  We  have  turned  down  from  July  to  October  only  of  this 
year,  967  applications  for  inspections  because  we  hadnt  the  men  to 
do  the  work,  or  because  the  men  were  working  10  or  12  hours  a  day 
and  there  was  not  enough  daylight  to  cover  additional  cars.  Of 
course,  that  doesn't  represent  the  business  we  mi^t  have  done,  be- 
cause the  receivers  who  have  cars  that  they  want  inspected  at  points 
that  have  not  been  designated  have  stopped  making  applications. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  many  cars  would  967  applications  include? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Each  application  represents  a  car  lot.  That  repre- 
sents the  total  that  you  see  here  [indicating  on  chart].  There  were 
this  many  inspections  made  during  these  four  months.  This  was  the 
number  that  was  turned  down  because  there  were  not  sufficient  in- 
spectors. You  will  observe  that  the  largest  number  tum^  down  was 
in  Pittsburgh.  Four  hundred  and  eight  applications  were  turned 
down  in  Pittsburgh  alone*  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  that 
exist  there. 

If  you  want  a  very  definite,  specific  statement  of  exactly  how  the 
service  works  at  the  point  where  I  should  say  it  is  most  highly  ap- 
preciated and  most  completely  used  both  by  the  trade  and  the  rail- 
roads, I  would  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Robb,  who  has  been  in  Pittsburgh 
ever  since  the  work  started  and  has  just  been  brought  to  Washington, 
give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  We  had  a  man  in  Arkansas  who  represented  a  num- 
ber of  sellera  of  different  kinds  of  perishable  products.  He  picked 
out  a  commission  merchant  in  Chicago  that  he  thought  was  nonest 
and  shipped  all  these  carloads  of  applies,  peaches,  watermelons,  etc.. 
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to  him,  and  every  time  he  got  a  return  on  a  car  something  was  wrong 
with  it.  So  he  came  here  to  see  me  about  it.  I  got  busy  with  him 
through  the  Department  of  Justice,  and,  as  a  result,  tne  Chicago 
man  had  to  return  over  $4,000  to  the  shippers  there.  This  service 
will  correct  that,  not  only  in  cases  like  that,  but  in  all  other  similar 
cases,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  has  corrected  it  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  we 
have  found,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  result  has  been  in  certain  markets 
where  we  have  put  an  inspector  that  he  has  had  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness to  do  for  a  short  time.  Cars  were  shipped  in  and  buyers  would 
turn  them  down,  alleging  something  was  the  matter,  and  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  business  for  a  little  while.  He  issued  a  few  certificates 
which  ^owed  up  the  game,  and  the  unjust  rejections  ceased  and  the 
man  has  practically  worked  himself  out  of  a  job.  But  he  was  per- 
forming exactly  the  same  function  that  a  policeman  performs  in  the 
suppression  of  violence  and  disorder  in  a  city. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  many  of  these  inspectors  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Forty-three  inspectors  are  in  the  field  now,  and 
we  need  at  this  moment  at  least  10  more,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  business  actually  offered  and  the  business  which  the  railroads 
tell  us  they  will  demand  in  the  spring.  I  might  say  that  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  road  in  Cincinnati  has  served  notice  that  when  the 
strawberry  movements  starts  from  the  South  coming  into  Cincinnati 
they  are  going  to  demand  Government  inspection  on  every  car  on 
which  they  can^t  get  a  clean  delivery. 

Mr.  Ja<x)way.  Isn't  it  the  only  protection  that  the  producers  have 
that  will  enable  them  to  get  a  fair  price  for  what  they  ship  to  the 
commission  merchant  in  case  controversies  arise? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  the  only  protection  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  protection? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  the  only  protection  of  which  I  know. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  Because  if  they  bring  suit  they  have  got  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles  and  fro  to  a  hostile  forum  in  many  ii^ances,  and 
wherever  this  Government  certificate  comes  in  under  this  law,  which 
says  that  it  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  settles  the  question  almost  absolutely,  pro- 
vided your  service  could  be  universal  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  anything  in  the  way  of  inspecting 
hay? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  many  applications? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  haven't  had  a  man  to  do  it,  Mr.  Haugen.  We 
hope  to  take  that  up  next  year,  and  for  that  purpose  we  are  asking 
an  increase  of  $35,000  in  this  item. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  committee  should  see  fit  to 
make  the  money  that  we  collect  from  this  service  a  revolving  fund, 
out  of  which  we  could  hire  additional  inspectors,  we  could  tane  care 
of  it.  We  wouldn't  have  to  ask  you  to  increase  this  item.  This  busi- 
ness next  year  would  take  care  of  itself.  See  what  is  getting  away 
from  us  now,  408  applications  in  Pittsburgh  with  three  men  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  allow  this  amount,  how  much  will  you  turn 
into  the  Treasury  from  the  fees? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  About  $58,000  a  year,  at  the  rate  we  are  going  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  turn  in  next  year  not  quite  half  of  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  LiviNOSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  that  is  on  the 
inspection  fee  of  $2.50;  and  we  are  considering  raising  that  to  a 
higher  figure,  which  will  automatically  increase  the  amount  of  money 
that  comes  in,  and  therefore  the  amount  which  is  turned  in  to  the 
TreasuiT. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  safe  in  saying  that  half  of  the  appropria- 
tion will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Livingston.  On  the  item  as  it  stands  to-day  I  should  say  that 
would  be  a  fair  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  intend  to  increase  the  fee? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  are  talking  about  it  now.  We  have  it  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  have  in  mind  what  your 
increase  will  be? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Probably  we  will  double  the  fee. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  It  ought  to  be  doubled. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  generally  believed  that  we  can  double  that  fee 
without  substantially  decreasing  the  business. 

Mr.  Hefmn.  If  you  do  double  it,  in  your  opinion  what  will  you  be 
able  to  turn  into  the  Treasury  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  opinion  of  our  men  in  the  markets  is  that  the 
increasing  of  this  fee  to  $4  would  not  materially  lessen  the  number 
of  applications.  There  is  usually  so  much  at  stake  in  the  car — ^prac- 
ticauv  the  smallest  amount  at  stake  is  a  difference  of  $25.  If  there 
is  a  claim  lodged  against  the  car  at  all,  it  is  at  least  $25  and  it  is  liable 
to  be  $300  or  $400.  So  I  think  with  the  larger  fee  we  should  be 
able  to  turn  in  over  $80,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  charge  on  a  small  shipment? 

Mi*.  Sherman.  $1.50  on  half  a  carload;  for  over  half  a  car  it  is 
$2.50. 

Mr.  Lee.  Don't  your  men  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  amount  in  con- 
troversv  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  dollars,  instead  of  being  less 
than  $iOO? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBB.  I  will  say  that  most  controversies  run  from  $50  to  $200. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  complete  loss  of  a  car.  I  have 
known  it  to  go  as  high  as  $1,500  in  a  car  of  strawberries. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  charge  for  the  inspection  of  a  car  of 
wheat? 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  varies  considerably. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  when  you  get  it  up  to  $5  you  are 
getting  inspection  fee  pretty  high.  Of  course,  it  requires  more  in- 
vestigation to  pass  upon  perishable  commodities  than  it  would  ordi- 
narily in  inspecting  a  car  of  wheat. 

The  thougnt  was  that,  if  there  is  a  controversy,  shippers  might  ap- 
peal to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  have  this  question  set- 
tled? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the^  thought  we  had  in  mind.  I  think 
we  all  appreciate  the  value  of  this  service. 
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Mr.  Heflin.  Who  pays  for  the  inspection  of  the  wheat  when  it 
arrives  at  the  market! 

Mr.  LrviKGSTON.  The  shipper. 

Mr.  Heflin.  That  is  apart  from  this  inspection  service  that  we 
have  been  discussing? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  If  your  man  is  called  in  he  must  make  his  charge? 

Mr.  Livingston.  He  makes  his  charge,  yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  When  a  dispute  arises  as  to  the  condition? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Have  you  ever  had  a  complaint  from  anyone  as  to 
the  fee  charged?    In  other  words,  don't  they  gladly  pay  the  fee? 

Mr.  SHERJdAN.  Yes;  most  of  the  large  commercial  interests  think 
the  fee  is  ndiculously  small,  and  such  inspections  as  private  agencies 
have  made  for  fees  heretofore  have  always  been  for  at  least  a  $6 
charge. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Don't  you  think,  though,  that  you  ought  not  to  put 
it  high  and  thereby  get  it  out  or  the  reach  of  the  little  fellow? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Five  dollars  might  be  high  for  some. 

Mr.  Sherman.  But  not  when  there  is  $100  at  stake. 

The  Chairman.  Should  you  charge  a  uniform  rate? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  made  uniform,  but  the 
labor  of  making  inspections  di&rs  on  different  cars  tremendously. 
You  send  a  man  to  inspect  a  car  loaded  with  sacks  of  potatoes,  loaded 
so  high  that  he  can't  climb  over  them,  can't  get  in,  and  he  has  got  to 
dig  out  and  get  samples  from  the  bottom,  potatoes  on  the  lower  layer, 
because  often  they  freeze  on  the  floor,  and  he  has  got  an  enormous 
amount  of  physical  labor  to  perform.  These  men  actually  work, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  difficult  things  about  this  service,  you  have 
got  to  have  the  combination  of  an  able-bodied  laborer  who  is  willing 
to  get  in  there  and  do  a  lot  of  dirty,  hard  work,  and  a  man  technically 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  condition  that  he  finds. 

The  Chairman.  It  wouldn't  require  as  much  labor  to  inspect  a  car 
of  hay  as  it  would  to  inspect  a  car  of  potatoes. 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  would  depend  on  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  have  to  be  left  to  future  consideration. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  item  is  No.  89.  Mr.  Murph,  who  will 
present  that  item,  is  unavoidably  detained,  and  I  suggest  that  we 
pass  it  over  until  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 


Afternoon  Session. 

Wednesday,  January  14,  1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DANIEL  S.  HTJBFH,  SPECIAUST  IH  COTTON 
MABEETINO  AND  WAEEHOUSINO,  B1TSEAD  OF  HABEETS,  DE- 
PABTMENT  OF  AOBICXTLTTTBE. 

Mr.  Livingston.  If  it  is  agreeable,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  take  up 
the  next  item,  No.  89,  on  page  252  of  the  estimates.    That  is  the  item 
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that  we  passed  over  yesterday  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Murph.    This 
item  reads  as  follows: 

For  investigating,  demonstrating,  and  promoting  the  use  of  standards  for  the 
different  grades,  qualities,  and  conditions  of  cotton,  and  for  investigating  the 
ginning,  grading,  stapling,  baling,  marketing,  compressing,  and  tare  of  cotton, 
etc. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  amount. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  may  remember,  Mr.  Murph, 
when  you  were  with  the  committee  that  I  raised  some  objection  to 
the  use  of  money  for  operating  a  mill  to  test  the  textile  strength  of 
cotton,  and  so  on,  insisting,  in  my  feeble  way  that  that  is  not  a  mar- 
keting proposition  at  all.    What  are  you  domg  along  that  line  now? 

Mr.  Murph.  The  tests  have  covered  in  the  past  the  various  grades 
of  cotton,  showing  their  waste  and  tensile  strength.  During  the 
war  period  we  were  particularly  engaged  in  connection  with  the 
Simal  Corps  Service  of  the  Army  in  testing  cotton  for  aeroplane 
balloon  fabric.  Up  to  that  time  only  Egyptian  cotton  was  used, 
and  the  specifications  called  for  the  use  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  man- 
ufacturing that  sort  of  fabric.  As  the  result  of  the  tests  we  made, 
we  found  that  Sea  Island  and  American  Egyptian  cotton,  while 
probably  not  quite  up  to  the  Egyptian  cotton  in  strength,  yet  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  balloon  and  aeroplane  fabric  could  be  made  from 
these  cottons,  and  the  War  Department,  as  a  result  of  that  test  and 
investigation  that  we  made,  changed  the  specifications  so  as  to  allow 
the  use  of  these  American-grown  cottons,  which,  of  course,  made 
available  for  the  purpose  much  larger  quantities  of  cotton  than  otii- 
erwise  would  have  been  available. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  kind  of  apparatus  and  para- 
phernalia have  the  Government  for  that  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Murph.  We  have  a  little  apparatus  for  testing  here,  but  the 
most  of  the  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  nulls.  They  are 
verv  glad  to  allow  us  the  use  of  certain  parts  of  their  machinery  for 
making  the  tests  that  we  make. 

Mr.  mcLaughun  of  Michigan.  But  the  Government  has  a  plant 
of  its  own,  has  it  not  f 

Mr.  Murph.  We  have  a  little  machinery  of  our  own  here. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Murph.  We  use  the  machinery  at  Clemson  College,  South 
Carolina,  and  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Kaleigh, 
N.  C,  chiefly  for  checking  up  the  tests.  The  machinery  that 
we  own  here  is  only  tensile  strength  apparatus  and  a  piece  of 
machinery  for  moisture  test.  The  most  of  the  work^  as  I  say,  is  done 
primarily  at  the  mills,  and  is  checked  up  at  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  use  is  made  of  the  infor- 
mation ^ined  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Murph.  For  instance,  the  information  we  gained  in  refer- 
ence to  the  airplane  fabric  was  useful  in  the  way  that  I  have  indi- 
cated just  a  few  moments  ago. 

With  reference  to  other  work,  our  tests  have  shown  certain  facts 
with  reference  to  the  real  value  of  certain  grades  of  cotton,  and 
they  are  guides  upon  which  people  interested  have  tried  to  fix  in  their 
own  minds  something  of  tne  mtrinsic  value,  as  we  might  say,  of 
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cotton.  For  instance,  if  mills  find  as  the  result  of  our  tests  that 
cottons  of  certain  grades  have  certain  spinning  qualities,  which 
they  did  not  realize  thoroughly  that  it  had  before,  there  is  a  de- 
mand created  for  cotton  of  that  kind,  and  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
sons who  have  cotton  to  sell  and,  knowing  of  its  intrinsic  value,  are 
able  to  trade  more  intelligently  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  cotton 
that  they  hold. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  the  facts  that  you  have  de- 
veloped in  this  line  of  work  influenced  the  fixing  of  the  standards? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  You  mean  did  they  influence  the  determination  in  our 
minds  of  what  should  enter  into  the  standards  when  the  department 
fixed  the  standards? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  No,  sir;  I  can  hardly  say  that.  The  standards  were 
fixed  some  time  ago,  but  these  tests  relate  to  cotton  of  the  official 
standards.  We  refer  to  the  official  standards  in  making  these  tests, 
so  that  when  the  information  becomes  available  it  is  available  with 
reference  to  cotton  of  particular  standards,  which  are  known.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  just  as  a  further  illustration,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  the  advances  of  the  boll  weevil  appear  to  have  about  wiped  out 
che  Sea  Island  cotton  industry.  We  seem  this  year  to  be  reduced 
to  possibly  not  more  than  10,000  bales,  from  100,000  bales  a  few  years 
ago.  This,  as  you  know,  is  an  extremely  valuable  sort  of  cotton,  and 
this  cotton  is  in  very  great  demand  for  certain  kinds  of  fabric,  and 
effort  is  being  made  to  develop  a  cotton  which  will  mature  early  in 
that  section  of  the  coimtrv  and  which  therefore  may  be  planted  to 
some  extent  in  place  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton,  as  we  have  it  now. 
That  cotton  is  known  as  the  Meade  cotton.  It  has  a  good  staple,  and 
we  have  made  a  preliminary  test  of  Meade  cotton  as  compared  with 
Sea  Island  cotton,  which  we  expect  to  follow  by  making  a  little  more 
complete  test.  After  making  the  tests  we  have  in  mind  at  present  on 
the  Meade  cotton,  we  should  be  able  to  give  some  very  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  comparative  value  of  Meade  and  Sea  Island  cotton, 
to  indicate  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Meade  cotton  can  be 
substituted  in  use  for  the  Sea  Island  cotton. 

Mr.  Young.  Some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments — in  faot, 
most  of  them,  I  assume — ^must  of  necessity  have  this  long-staple 
cotton  in  certain  weaves  of  goods? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  And,  if  we  finally  lose  out  by  reason  of  the  boll  weevil, 
we  shall  have  to  import  that  cotton? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  We  shall  have  to  import  that  cotton. 

Mr.  Young.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question  along  that 
line.  The  growers  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in  California,  and  some 
valley  in  New  Mexico  or  Arizona,  I  believe,  which  has  an  irrigating 
proposition,  propose  to  raise  a  long-staple  cotton,  and  I  notice  their 
acreage  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Does  that  long-staple  cotton 
measure  up  in  quahty  to  anything  like  the  Egyptian  cotton? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  It  is  comparable.  It  has  been  said  that  its  spinning 
value  is  not  quite  so  great  as  that  of  the  Egyptian.  That  is,  that 
possibly  the  Egyptian  cotton  may  be  a  little  more  suitable  for  certain 
purposes  than  the  American  Egyptian  cotton.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  have  been  times  during  the  past  season,  however,  when  the 
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American  Egyptian  cotton  was  selling  at  a  better  price  on  the  mark^ 
than  the  Egyptian,  and  this  indicates  that  it  is  of  very  high  character. 
The  acreage,  which  last  year  was  around  85,000  acres,  it  is  possible, 
will  be  about  doubled  this  year;  that  is,  they  are  expecting  to  plant 
about  175,000  acres. 

Mr.  YouNO.  Where  is  that  increase — in  California  or  Arizona? 

Mr.  MuRPii.  It  will  be  largely  in  Arizona  and  will  be  developed 
somewhat  in  California,  too.  There  is  a  section  of  territory  out  iheie 
which  seems  to  me  ^ecially  suitable  for  this  cotton,  a  section  of 
territory  in  California  in  which  some  short-staple  cotton  has  been 
grown  which  seems  to  be  suitable  for  long-staple  cotton;  therefore 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  grown  there- 
Mr.  Young.  The  l)oll  weevil  has  not  made  its  appearance  there? 

Mr.  MuRPii.  No,  sir.  That  is  a  reason  why  we  are  interested  in 
trying  to  show  whether  or  not  a  particular  character  of  cotton  may 
also  be  substituted  for  Sea  Island  cotton.  If  this  Meade  cotton  turns 
out  well  and  can  be  substituted  very  largely  for  Sea  Island  cotton,  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  plant  the  Meade.  The  wiping  out  of  100,000 
bales  of  that  cotton  was  a  very  serious  blow. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  not  most  of  the  long  staples  go  into  automo- 
bile tires? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes,  6ir.  One  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of  a  tire 
company  plants  about  20,000  acres  of  American  Egyptian  cotton 

Mr.  HiTTCHiNSON  (interposing).  This  Sea  Island  cotton — in  what 
particular  goods  is  it  used  ? 

Mr.  MuRPir.  It  is  used  in  fancy  goods,  fine  goods,  laces,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  and  it  is  woven  into  other  goods  that  are  of  a  more 
practicable,  serviceable  nature,  but  of  a  fine  class. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mercerized  cotton? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Murph. 


Monday,  January  12,  1920. 
afternoon  session. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  next,  Mr.  Harrison? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  is  in  charge  of  our  State  co- 
operation in  marketing  work,  is  compelled  to  leave  the  city  this  after- 
noon, and  so,  with  your  permission,  we  will  take  up  item  91,  on  page 
254.  We  will  see  that  the  discussion  appears  in  its  proper  place 
when  the  hearings  are  printed. 


Tuesday,  January  13, 1920. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION COUtiuUed. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  No.  90,  "  To  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  studies  of  cooperation  among  fanners  in  the 
United  States,"  and  so  on.    That  item  is  dropped  from  the  Bureau  of 
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Markets,  because  the  work  has  been  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Farm  Management,  and  the  lump-sum  appropriation  correspondingly 
reduced. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Thompson. 
You  might  state  what  item  you  will  take  up. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  W.  THOMPSON,  IN  CHABOE  STATE  COOF- 
EEATION  IN  MABKETINO,  B1TSEAU  OF  MABEETS,  DEFABTMENT 
OF  AOBICTTLTUBE. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  item  is  No.  91,  "  To  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  several  States  in  the  employment 
of  agents  to  acquire  and  diffuse  useful  information  connected  with  the 
distribution  and  marketing  of  farm  products  through  investigational, 
demonstrational,  or  extension  methods." 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  map  which  shows  in  orange  color  the 
States  in  which  we  have  cooperatively  employed  agents  at  this  time. 
There  is  also  indicated  in  green  the  States  with  which  cooperative  re- 
lations will  be  established  in  the  event  that  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  appropriation  is  granted.  In  other  words,  we  have  under  the  ex- 
isting item  with  the  funds  at  our  disposal  cooperative  relations  with 
the  States  you  see  there  in  orange  color. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  States? 
The  m^  will  not  show  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  shall  indicate  it  in  the  record.  Of  course,  I  can 
give  all  the  States  now  if  you  so  desire.  Cooperative  work  is  being 
conducted  with  the  following  States:  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Greorgia,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Washington, 
and  Oregon. 

Mr.  Young.  Wouldn't  it  be  easier  to  give  those  with  which  we  have 
no  cooperative  relations  ?    There  are  only  a  few  of  those. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  The  States  that  are  ready  to  take  up  co- 
operative work  with  us  under  this  item,  and  with  which  it  is  intended 
to  arrange  relations,  are  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Wvoming,  and  Idaho. 

Mr.  RuBBY.  What  State  is  that  down  there  in  white,  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Hbflin.  What  does  that  mean — the  white? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  means  that  those  States  have  not  taken  up  the 
matter  with  us  to  the  extent  of  indicating  that  they  would  have  runds 
for  use  in  the  cooperative  employment  of  a  joint  marketing  agent  in 
the  State. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  bureau  of  markets  in  Ala- 
bama does  not  cooperate  with  your  department? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  informal  cooperation  with  every  State, 
Alabama  and  all  the  othei's  in  white,  the  ones  to  which  you  refer^  but 
when  we  say  "  formal  cooperation,"  it  means  we  contribute  financially 
toward  cooperative  arrangements  and  contribute,  perhaps,  something 
toward  the  salary  of  cooperatively  employed  agents  in  the  States. 
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The  question  you  naturally  would  ask  is,  ^^How  are  these  funds 
used?  "  Largely,  I  should  say,  on  the  salaries  of  marketing  agents 
stationed  in  the  States,  who  are  cooperatively  employed  by  a  State 
agency  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  whose  work  is  confined  to 
the  State  for  the  most  part. 

Mr.  TiNciiER.  In  all  of  the  States  marked  in  orange  you  are  spend- 
ing money  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  all  the  States  marked  in  orange  we  are  now 
spending  money,  and  the  States  themselves  are  spending  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much  money  as  we  are  on  the  joint  arrangement. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  In  the  States  marked  in  white  you  don^t  intend  to 
spend  any  money  next  year? 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  no  present  request  such  as  we  have  in 
States  marked  in  green.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  something  might 
develop  in  the  course  of  the  year  which  would  lead  one  of  the  States 
in  white  to  take  up  the  matter  with  us,  and  we  with  them^  perhaps. 
It  may  be  that  one  of  the  States  painted  in  green  would  fail  to  come 
across  so  that  we  could  make  arrangements  with  them.  For  instance, 
take  the  State  of  Kansas.  We  had  almost  completed  arrangements 
with  the  State  of  Kansas  a  considerable  time  ago  for  the  employment 
of  a  man,  but  it  happened  that  Kansas  permitted  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin to  take  that  man,  Prof.  Macklin.  They  appointed  him  on  the 
staff  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Madison.  Kansas  has  not 
been  able  since  then  to  select  a  man,  so  the  matter  has  been  held  in 
abeyance. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  many  State  legislatures  have  passed  laws  provid- 
ing for  some  sort  of  a  marketing  system  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  are  27  States  that  have  what  we  call  State 
market  bureaus,  which  are  provided  for  in  one  way  or  another  under  a 
special  State  law. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Alabama  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Alabama  is  one  of  those  States.  I  have  before  me 
here  a  map  which  shows  in  red  the  States  that  have  State  bureaus 
of  markets. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  It  might  be  well  to  put  in  the  record  the  States  that 
have  those. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Those  States  are  as  follows:  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersev,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  California. 

Mr.  Heflin.  What  will  it  cost  Alabama  to  get  this  cooperative 
work? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  actual  cost  may  be  very  slight.  That  is,  we 
might  put  in  a  joint  man  under  conditions  where  possibly  the  State 
would  put  in  anywhere  from  $1,200  to  $2,000.  Of  course,  they  have 
to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  man.  They  pay  for  clerical 
assistance  also.  We  apply  our  funds  generally  to  the  salary  of  the 
agent,  leaving  it  to  them  to  supervise  the  question  of  travel  and  local 
detail. 

Mr.  Hefijn.  Does  the  State  that  wishes  to  cooperate  with  you  make 
application  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  does. 
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Mr.  Hetlin.  Do  you  tell  it  what  is  necessary  to  be  done? 

Mr.  TitOMFSON.  That  is  one  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  make  it 
a  point,  as  rapidly  as  we  can — ^I  myself  for  one  and  others  of  the 
staff — as  we  travel  through  the  States,  we  stop  off  as  we  can,  both  at 
the  agricultural  college  and  at  the  State  bureau  of  markets,  get  ac- 
quainted with  them,  acquaint  them  with  what  we  are  doing,  and  show 
them  the  ways  in  which  we  can  work  with  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  States  that  are  in  green  on  this  map  and  the  States 
that  are  in  orange  take  care  of  it  now  through  their  State  force;  and 
the  ones  that  are  in  orange  have  helped  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  the  States  in  green  do  not  have  marketing 
agents  at  this  time.  Those  that  are  in  green  are  the  ones  with  whom 
we  would  establish  cooperative  relations  if  the  increase  were  granted. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  not  the  States  themselves  take  care  of  it  now  with- 
out coordination  irith  the  Federal  Government  in  the  green  States  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  To  such  an  extent  as  they  are  conducting  market- 
ing work.  However,  you  will  find  in  many  cases  they  are  handi- 
capped and  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  what  they  would  do 
immediately  if  we  would  join  with  them  in  the  employment  of  joint 
cooperative  agents. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Who  are  you  corresponding  with,  for  instance,  in 
Kansas  about  their  getting  into  this  arrangement? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  Kansas  we  have  taken  it  up  personally  on  the 
the  groimd  at  Manhattan  with  the  agricultural  college  authorities, 
and  they  have  also  taken  it  up  with  us  here  in  the  city. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  say  the  reason  they  have  not  been  participating 
in  the  fund  is  their  inability  to  get  a  suitable  man? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  the  diflSculty  that  interrupted  our  per- 
fecting arrangements  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  The  trouble  is  they  send  their  best  men  to  Con- 
gress.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  They  haven't  a  State  law  establishing  a  State  bureau 
of  markets,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  do  not  have  a  State  bureau  of  markets,  as 
you  see  here ;  no. 

I  have  just  been  reminded  that  in  speaking  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  operate — ^and  that  is  the  thing  that  I  intend  to  come  to  presently — 
we  cooperate,  of  course,  with  the  State  bureaus  as  well  as  with  the 
colleges,  and  I  could  mention  a  number  of  States.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  State  of  Ohio.  There  we  have  a  State  bureau  of  markets, 
and  we  have  the  agricultural  college,  of  course,  at  Columbus.  We 
have  cooperative  arrangements  with  both. 

I  may  say  that  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  is  in  green,  we 
have  a  State  bureau  of  markets,  and  we  have  a  request  from  both 
the  agricultural  college  and  from  the  State  bureau,  and  have  taken 
steps,  initial  steps  toward  the  perfecting  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  cooperative  arrange- 
ment?   Is  it  extension  work,  or  investigation,  or  what? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  both.  It  provides  for  extension  work  and 
for  investigation  work.  These  men,  stationed  either  at  the  college 
or  at  the  Stete  bureau,  are  men  that  acquaint  themselves  as  rapidly  as 
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they  can  with  local  conditions,  with  a  view  to  determining  what  the 
local  marketing  needs  are,  and  with  a  view  to  developing  a  program 
of  work  alon^  the  lines  which  seem  to  promise  best  results  in  market- 
ing work.  Now,  at  the  same  time  it  is  realized  that  the  marketing 
work  in  any  State,  besides  having  its  local  aspects,  which  need  to 
be  understood  first,  also  has  its  interstate  aspects,  and  the  agent  who 
is  cooperatively  employed  is  a  man  who  must  he  familiar  not  only 
with  local  conditions  and  needs,  but  must  understand  what  lines, 
perhaps,  are  most  important  to  take  up.  For  example,  in  one  State, 
such  as  the  State  of  Iowa,  it  will  be  live  stock  or  grain  marketing; 
down  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  it  might  be  sweet  potatoes  for  one 
thing  and  live  stock ;  out  yonder  in  such  States  as  Nebraska  it  might 
be  grain  marketing  for  one  thin^.  It  will  be  different  in  differ^it 
States.  The  special  lines  that  will  be  attacked  at  the  outset  will  de- 
pend upon  the  marketing  needs  of  the  States. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  What  does  all  that  mean?  What  do  they  actually 
do  by  way  of  investiffati(Mit 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  assemble  information  within  the  State  re- 
garding marketing  organizations,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to 
assist  local  marketinj^  organizations  both  in  the  organizing  of  asso- 
ciations and  in  keeping  them  going. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets,  th^i,  merely  assists 
the  State  organization  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  Federal  bureau  assists  the  State  organization 
through  this  jointly  employed  man  in  cases  where  perhaps  they  would 
not  have  any  one  man  for  particular  studies.  But  in  the  main  I  will 
say  that  the  work  of  these  marketing  agents  is  to  furnish  information, 
to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  to  the  farmers  and  to 
the  farmers'  associations  in  the  State,  and  especially  to  the  county 
agents. 

Mr.  PuRNBLL.  Is  their  work  beyond  the  experimental  stage?  Has 
it  reached  the  point  where  you  are  able  to  say  that  the  QovemmeUt 
is  justified  in  spending  over  a  million  dollars  in  conducting  this  sort 
of  work? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Your  million  dollars  refers,  of  course,  to  some- 
thing else,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  PuRNBLL.  It  means  to  the  whole  matter.  I  don't  mean  this 
particular  branch  with  which  you  are  dealing,  but  I  mean  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  generally.  In  your*  judgment,  is  it  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage  f 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  in  many  respects.  There  are  many  lines 
where  we  can  show  very  definite  results  from  particular  activities, 
and  where  we  can  put  a  monetary  value  on  the  results  of  those  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  PxTRNELL.  How  do  you  reach  that  conclusion  as  to  its  monetary 
value? 

Mr*  Thompson.  To  answer  that  it  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to 
particularlize. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  example  of  our  field  agents — ^well,  we  will 
take  one  at  a  time — take  the  State  of  Iowa.  One  of  the  things  that 
Mr.  Foster,  our  field  agent  in  Iowa  did  was  to  provide  for  a  State 
exchange  list,  through  which  farmers  and  others,  with  the  aid  of  the 
county  agents,  would  find  out  where  they  could  get  pure-bred  live 
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stock,  seeds,  and  feeds,  and,  in  other  words,  make  known  the  surplus 
of  pure-bred  live  stock  and  seeds  by  counties,  so  that  they  could 
exchange  locally,  instead  of  going  outside  of  the  State,  perhaps,  to 
get  that  information. 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there.  Why  couldn't  the  State, 
through  its  own  organization,  do  that  same  thing? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  the  thing  we  are  helping  and  encouraging 
the  States  to  do. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  couldn't  the  States  do  it  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  answer  is  that  the  States  with  whom  we  coop- 
erate have  not  taken  it  up.  Thev  are  not  ready  to  do  it.  They 
haven't  the  money  in  some  cases.  Even  where  they  have  established 
State  bureaus  I  could  cite  examples  where  they  would  not  be  able  to 
take  up  the  work  thev  now  have.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  they  would 
not  have  the  funds;  they  would  not  be  able  to  conduct  the  work. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  States  would  take  this 
thing  up  when  thev  saw  the  necessity  of  it  if  they  knew  they  were  not 
gettingaid  from  tne  Federal  Government? 

Mr- Thompson.  On  the  other  hand,  the  answer  I  shall  give  is  this, 
that  our  attitude  is  to  furnish  a  sort  of  a  nest  egg  where  we  give  $500, 
and  they  give  $1,500  or  $2,000,  and  the  $500  that  comes  from  us  makes 
it  possible  to  appoint  a  $2,500  or  $3,000  man,  and  it  is  from  that  point 
of  view  that  we  approach  the  appointment  of  these  men  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  ou  are  trying  to  show  these  States  the  importance 
of  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hefun.  And  it  may  be  that  later  on  they  can  do  the  work, 
after  they  get  organized? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes.  The  more  money  they  can  put  into  it,  of 
course,  the  less  we  will,  and  we  always  give  a  minor  fraction  of  the 
funds  necessary. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  dont  think  there  is  any  lack 
of  monj^  in  Ohio,  do  you? 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  not  the  money  available  at  this  time  tor 
the  marketing  work  which  is  being  conducted,  and  our  funds  have 
been  instrumental  in  putting  men  in  the  State  where  there  were  none 
before. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  about  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  recently  made  pro- 
vision, and  rather  generous  provision,  for  a  State  bureau  of  markets. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  going  on  the  assumption  that^  the  various  States 
have  just  as  bright  men  to  handle  this  proposition  as  the  Federal 
Government  could  get  from  the  States,  and  I  can't  understand  why 
the  States,  if  they  see  the  necessity  for  this  thing,  can  not  develop 
it  themselves.  All  the  States  that  are  financially  able  to  do  it  are 
simply  seeking  Federal  aid  because  the  other  States  are  getting 
Federal  aid.    That  is  the  only  reason  they  are  getting  it. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  point  raised  is  a  very  important  one,  I  think, 
and  the  answer  I  believe  would  be  this,  that  in  order  to  handle  the 
marketing  work  it  has  been  approached  from  an  interstate  as  well  as 
from  a  local  standpoint,  and  the  States  with  the  aid  of  their  local 
information  are  not  in  a  position  to  command  the  interstate  relation 
and  the  facilities  that  we  have  in  the  Federal  bureau  which  we  com- 
bine with  theirs  in  the  conduct  of  the  work. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Will  you  tell  me  why  John  Smith,  because  he  is  em-         ^ 
ployed  by  the  Federal  Grovermnent,  has  more  knowledge  of  inter- 
state matters  than  John  Smith  who  is  employed  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  An  example  of  that  would  be,  for  in- 
stance, the  following:  As  a  joint  employee  he  would  be  brought  in 
touch,  in  intimate  touch,  with  all  our  projects. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  other  words,  he  would  study? 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  would  study  the  problems. 

Mr.  Jones.  Couldn't  a  fellow  in  the  States  srtudy  them,  too? 

?.ir.  Thompson.  He  would  know  our  grades,  he  would  know  the 
standards  for  one  thing,  and  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  connect 
up  with  our  market  news  services  and  help  to  make  the  market  news 
service,  which  is  a  national  service,  connect  up  with  the  local  service 
in  the  State,  and  thus  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  service  within  tiie 
State. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Isn't  this  a  fact,  that  some  years  ago,  before  the  United 
States  Government  began  this  work,  there  wasn't  any  of  this  work 
done,  or  practically  none  of  it  done  in  any  of  the  States,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  Government  took  the  initiative  and  organized  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  got  into  this  work  and  demonstrated  the 
benefit  of  it  that  the  States  took  it  up  and  it  became  in  general  use 
all  over  the  country  ?    Isn't  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes.  I  should  go  on  further  and  say  that  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  information  erathered  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Markets  is  outstanding  in  importance,  and  that  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  to  get  that  information  in  a  practical  way  to  the 
States,  to  the  farmers,  to  the  county  agents;  and  all  these  men  that 
we  are  talking  about  are  the  intermediaries  to  whom  the  county 
agents  and  the  State  associations  look. 

If  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  I  would  like  to  illustrate  con- 
cretely how  these  marketing  men  bring  the  information  within  the 

State. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  just  spoke  about  county  agents.  I  think  I  will 
ask  you  at  that  point  the  question  that  we  have  asked  everybody  else. 
Whv  can't  the  county  agent  do  all  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Anderson,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  county 
agents  to  do  the  work.  These  marketing  men  are  simply  teaching  the 
county  agents  how  to  do  it.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration :  Here 
is  a  marketing  specialist  invited  down  to  see  the  county  agent  in  a 
certain  county,  and  he  goes  ^fvith  him  out  into  the  coimtry  to  take  up 
a  problem  of  importance  in  that  county  which  perhaps  takes  him 
four  or  five  different  places.  The  method  of  this  marketing  agent, 
the  specialist,  is  to  put  it  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  county  agent  gets 
it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  before  he  gets  through  with  his  tfird 
or  fourth  place  he  leaves  it  not  to  himseli  to  make  the  demonstration, 
but  he  has  the  county  agent  do  it,  in  order  that  when  he  leaves  him 
the  county  agent  may  be  able  to  go  on  and  do  it  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Jones.  You,  see,  Mr.  Thompson,  we  are  trying  to  ascertain 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  these  hearings  before  we  get  througli 
what  the  county  agent  really  does,  and  we  haven't  teen  able  fo 
ascertain  yet. 

Mr,  Rubet.  I  want  to  ask  imanimous  consent  that  we  recall  the 
previous  speaker  and  ask  him  to  put  into  the  record  why  the  county 
agents  can\  take  up  this  work  in  South  America.    [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  PuRNBLL.  I  object. 

The  Chairman.  Objection  is  raised,  Mr.  Riibey. 

Will  you  kindly  set  out  in  detail  the  character  of  these  demonstra- 
tions and  investigations  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  Nebraska,  our  man  there,  Mr.  Filley,  for  in- 
stance, has  at  the  request  of  the  county  agents  and  the  farmers'  asso- 
ciations, gone  out  and  assisted  in  the  organization  during  the  past 
year  of  13  farmers'  cooperative  grain  elevators  among  the  farmers; 
furnished  them  forms  of  by-laws  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

The  Chairman.  The  department  published  them  in  pamphlet 
form  many  years  ago.  They  did  not  have  to  go  there  to  deliver  the 
pamphlets. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Haugen,  no  constitution  and  by-laws  that  the 
bureau  has  ever  been  able  to  prepare  is  such  that  we  would  recom- 
mend it  generally  without  reference  to  local  conditions.  It  is  always 
necessary  in  developing  a  cooperative  association,  whether  it  be  an 
elevator  or  anything  eke,  to  look  into  local  conditions  and  to  under- 
stand the  local  situation  before  giving  ifinal  recommendations  with 
reference  to  the  by-laws  and  constitution. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  out  then  and  encourage  the  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Our  work  has  consisted  in  furnishing  information 
on  request  from  the  county  agents  and  the  farmers'  associations  or 
groups  of  farmers.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are  ready  to  organize, 
they  desire  to  organize,  they  want  assistance,  guidance,  in  regard  to 
the  form  of  organization  and  also  afterwards  in  regard  to  forms  of 
accounts  that  will  enable  them  to  know  how  their  business  is  going  on. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  mean  in  the  State  of  Iowa  that  the  customary 
way  of  organizing  a  cooperative  association  is  not  to  depend  upon 
some  local  man  for  important  information,  but  to  bring  in  the  Fed- 
eral bureau  and  find  out  how  they  can  organize  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation ?  In  Kansas  we  don't  have  to  have  the  help  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  organize  a  cooperative  association. 

The  Chairman.  We  never  asked  their  help  in  Iowa.  We  got  along 
without  it.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  reason  Kansas  is  green.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Thompson.  Assistance  has  been  given  in  the  organization  of 
more  than  two  dozen  live-stock  shipping  associations  and  of  14  or 
more  cooperative  elevators  in  the  State  oi  Iowa,  in  elevator  organiza- 
tion and  also  in  certain  cases  of  reorganization  from  the  old  stock 
company  to  a  cooperative  form  of  association. 

Mr.  IruRNELL.  What  is  the  object  to  be  attained — to  find  a  market 
or  to  obtain  for  theproducer  a  higher  price  for  his  products? 

Mr.  Thompson.  To  assist  the  producer  in  improving  the  methods 
of  marketing  farm  products.  For  instance,  to  help  him  get  informa- 
tion regarding  grades  and  standards ;  give  him  information  regard- 
ing organization  of  cooperative  associations  and  accounts  for  those 
associations, 

Mr.  PuRNELu  That  is  clerical. 

Mr.  Thompson.  To  take  up  the  market  news  service,  which  gives 
him  information  regarding  tne  movement  of  car  lots  to  market  and 
also  prices  in  the  different  markets.    The  market  news  service  tells 
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him  where  to  ship  his  carloads  of  live  stock,  grain,  or  other  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  it  the  idea  to  take  the  same  position  with  the  farm- 
ers that  Gompers  does  with  the  labor  organizations? 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  wish,  Mr.  Thompson,  that  you  would  just  pursue 
the  linef  that  you  are  on  there.  I  would  like  to  know,  as  a  matter  of 
information,  what  is  the  ultimate  object  to  be  attained  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  these  various  marketing  organizatk>ns  and 
these  organizations  that  the  Federal  Government  assists  in  organiz- 
ing (  Is  it  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  the  producer  or  is  it  to  help 
him  find  a  market  for  his  products? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  both. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Is  there  anything  else  to  be  attained — ^any  other 
result? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  the  typical  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tion helps  the  farmer,  first,  to  know  what  to  produce :  that  is,  to  show 
him  what  is  the  standardized  commodity  ne  should  produce  of  a 
given  kind,  whether  it  is  potatoes  or  whatever  it  is:  it  helps  him  in 
the  matter  of  grading  and  assists  him  in  the  handling  and  storing 
of  it  locally ;  it  furnishes  him  a  sales  agency  through  which  carloaa 
lots  are  shipped  right  to  the  market  and  also  information  that  tells 
him  where  the  carloads  should  be  sent  to  find  a  good  market. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  And  it  enables  him  to  ship  in  carload  lots. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  very  important.  Many  of  the  farmers 
have  small  lots  which  by  themselves  are  so  small  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  ship  them  to  advantage.  By  pooling  their  commodities 
in  carloads  they  get  the  advantage  of  large-scafe  handling  in  ship- 
ping and  economies  that  come  from  that  sort  of  work. 

Mr.  Heflin.  It  is  also  beneficial  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  That  is  just  the  thing  I  want  to  find  out.  If  he 
gets  better  markets  and  higher  prices,  what  does  the  consumer  say 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Of  course,  our  work  enables  the  farmer,  all  the 
farmers,  to  effect  economies  that  on  their  side  will  give  them  better 
prices  than  they  would  get  if  they  had  to  go  it  individually,  and  it 
enables  them  to  eliminate  certain  wastes,  to  effect  economies  in  han- 
dily and  grading  which  gives  them  better  prices. 

Mr.  Hefun.  In  other  words,  he  can  get  his  produce  to  the  market 
under  these  improved  methods  cheaper  than  he  could  under  the  old 
system? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  And  he  can  afford  to  take  less  for  them? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Individually  the  local  farmers  get  a  better  price 
for  the  commodities  that  they  handle  as  a  result  of  the  associations 
through  which  they  do  their  business.  On  the  other  hand — ^well,  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  I  am  answering  questions  rather  than  going  on 
with  a  statement  that  you  are  not  interested  in. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  You  were  pursuing  your  argument,  saying  whether 
you  thought  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  get  even  a  lower  price 
for  his  products  and  yet  make  more  money  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Of  course,  the  point  you  deal  with  there  possibly 
would  come  in  more  particularly  if  you  were  figuring  on  how,  on 
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the  farm  itself,  the  farmer  could  produce  a  commodity  at  lower  cost. 
Then  he  could  aflford  to  accept  a  lower  price  and  still  perhaps  make 
a  better  profit.  That  is  not  our  problem  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
That  is  a  problem  in  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  How  long  have  we  had  the  Bureau  of  Markets? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  began  its  work  about  six 
years  ago.    I  think  its  first  items  were  provided  for  in  1913. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  bureau  was  organized  in  May,  1913. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Ever  since  its  organization  there  has  been  a  constant 
increase  in  the  difference  between  what  the  grower  receives  for 
everything  he  produces  and  the  price  that  the  consumer  pays  for 
everything  he  consumes;  so  it  hasn't  been  a  very  effective  organiza- 
tion along  that  line. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  point  you  raise,  which  has  to  do  with  general 
price  levels,  touches  on  much  more  fundamental  things  than  can  be 
approached  by  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  You  are 
referring  to  general  price  levels,  and  the  cause  of  price  levels  as  such, 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  here  understand  that  if  vou  are  going  to 
attack  the  causes  that  lead  to  a  gradual  rise  in  tne  level  of  prices 
you  have  to  deal  with  many  things  outside  of  the  things  that  we  are 
concerned  with  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Has  your  experience  enabled  you  to  say  what  the  in- 
dividual producers  all  over  the  country  think  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets— how  they  feel  toward  it;  whether  or  not  they  are  in  sympathy 
with  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  we  have  a  gi'eat  many  reactions  with  refer- 
ence to  that  matter,  showing  us  that  our  services  are  wanted  far  in 
excess  of  our  ability  to  supply  them.  For  instance,  we  have  men 
whom,  within  the  limits  possible,  we  send  into  the  States  to  furnish 
first-hand  personal  assistance,  not  to  local  farmers,  because  we  could 
not  afford  to  do  that,  but  to  associations  of  farmers,  to  cooperative 
agricultural  and  other  extension  agencies,  and  to  agencies  such  as  the 
secretaries  of  farmers'  organizations  in  States,  who  themselves  are 
busA'  with  work  directly  with  the  farmers.  I  could  illustrate  it,  I 
think,  by  saying  this :  Tnat  not  long  since,  at  the  request  of  secretaries 
of  farmers'  gram  dealers'  associations  in  12  States,  our  men  met  with 
them,  and  these  men  who  themselves  go  out  to  organize  cooperative 
elevators  virtually  agreed  at  that  time  upon  a  plan  of  organization, 
which  was  discussed  and  worked  over  with  the  aid  of  expeiis  from 
the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr-  TiNCHER.  Do  you  think  any  body  of  men  in  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness should  organize  a  cooperative  association  without  sufficient  in- 
telligence in  its  membership  to  organize  it  without  Government  aid  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Xo  ;  there  should  not  be  any  such  organization. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  do  you  think  that  the  Government  at  this  time 
should  spend  any  money  in  encouraging  the  organization  of  coopera- 
tive associations  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  never  encourage  any  specific  group  of  farmers' 
organizations  directly. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Then  I  can't  understand  what  you  mean  to  do  with 
this  money  that  the  Government  will  appropriate  toward  cooperative 
associations.  I  can't  understand  just  what  you  are  going  to  with  that 
money. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Of  course  the  work  on  cooperative  organization 
comes  tinder  another  item  specifically,  but  what  we  do  is  to  fornix 
information  for  farmers  who  desire  to  organize.  We  feel  that  is  the 
only  way — our  attitude  is  that  the  proper  source  of  organization  is 
the  farmers  themselves.  They  should  know  and  finally  determine 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  organize  a  given  association.  After  tiiey 
have  so  determined  and  then  request  our  expert  assistance,  then  we 
come  with  information  such  as  we  have,  both  as  to  plans  of  organiza- 
tion and  as  to  records  of  accounts,  to  help  them  Keep  track  of  the 
organization  after  it  has  been  established. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Most  every  State  has  a  cooperative  organization 
statute. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  a  matter  that  has  been  developing  some- 
what slowly,  and  in  some  States  they  have  statutes  following  the 
model  prepared  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Isn't  a  matter  of  procuring  the  blanks  necessary  and 
following  the  forms;  but  when  you  get  down  to  the  business  that  the 
cooperative  association  is  going  to  transact,  they  have  to  be  their 
own  judges  of  that,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Most  certainly. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Now,  let  me  see  whether  I  understand  you.  What 
you  really  want  with  the  money  is  to  employ  agents  to  go  there  and 
give  them  expert  advice  on  how  to  run  that  business? 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  he  is  an  organization  specialist,  yes.  That  is 
one  of  the  things,  and  that  is  a  very  important  thing  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  organizations  themselves;  and,  further,  giving  them 
assistance  in  records  and  accounts,  so  that  they  will  know  how  to  keep 
track  of  their  accounts. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  To  keep  books,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

]ilr.  TiNCHER.  That  is,  you  furnish  to  those  cooperative  associations 
expert  advice  on  how  to  keep  the  books  of  the  corporation,  and  yow 
tell  them  that  they  can  get  along  without  bookkeepers  generally,  don^ 
you? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Even  if  they  have  a  bookkeeper  the  chances  are 
that  they  have  not  an  adequate  system  of  accounts. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Ought  they  not  to  have  a  bookkeeper,  no  matter 
what  system  of  bookkeeping  they  have? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  They  ought  to  have  a  s\^stem  of  accounts 
that  tells  them  what  they  ought  to  know,  and  that  is  the  thing  that 
many  of  them  do  not  have.  I  will  say  this  with  reference  to  that 
point  that  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  after  a  survey 
that  they  made,  have  reported  that  they  think  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
marketing  agencies  do  not  have  the  necessary  information  that  they 
should  have,  that  they  do  not  have  proper  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  is  accounted  for  oy  the  fact  that  some  expert 
wants  them  to  organize,  and  it  is  not  pointed  out  to  them  that  they 
need  to  have  a  bookkeeper, 

Mr.  Thompson.  Oftentimes  that  mav  be  true. 

• 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Then  the  principal  thing  to  do  is  to  hire  a  book- 
keeper.   Does  not  your  bureau  issue  a  bulletin  on  that? 

Mr.  Thompson.^  Bulletins  are  insufficient.  Our  experience  has 
shown  us  that  unless  we  can  furnish  first-hand  personal  contact,  we 
will  not  get  to  them  the  kind  of  information  they  ne^.    Tt  is  with 
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this  deoKmstration  work,  in  other  words,  as  it  is  in  many  other 
things. 

3dr.  McLaughixk  of  Nebraska.  I  believe  you  spoke  of  24  or^^i- 
zations  in  Iowa  that  the  bureau  had  helped  to  organize.  Did  I 
understand  you  correctly? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Nebraska.  And  that  your  representative  in 
Nebraska  had  assisted  in  perfecting  13  organizations  in  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Nebraska.  I  understand  that  there  ai*e  from 
600  to  1,000  cooperative  organizations  in  Iowa,  and  some  400  or  500 
in  Nebraska  that  have  been  operating  for  many  years,  most  of  them. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  these  few  organizations  that  have  been 
recently  perfected  are  much  more  efficient  than  those  that  have  been 
long  e^ablished,  or  is  it  the  purpK)se  of  the  department  to  go  ahead 
and  assist  all  these  other  organizations  that  have  been  operating 
for  many  years? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Our  method  is  to  help  existing  organizations,  and 
to  help  new  organizations  where  farmers  are  ready  and  want  to  or- 
ganize new  associations.  But  our  work  also  consists  in  helping  the 
old  stock  companies  where  farmers  have  organized  under  an  old 
law,  and  where  since  then  a  cooperative  law  has  been  passed  and  they 
want  to  organize  a  cooperative  society.  The  mam  part  of  our 
help  is  with  existing  organizations,  not  with  new  associations, 
and  in  the  case  of  new  associations  is  to  help  those  groups  that  are 
ready  to  organize  a  new  association. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  cooperative  organizations  generally  suc- 
cessful? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  can  best  answer  by  being  concrete.  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  they  started  some  years  ago  organizing  local  potato 
associations  for  the  marketing  of  potat<^s.  The  joint  agent,  Avith 
our  bureau,  Mr.  Tennant,  assisted  the  local  associations  and  after- 
wards helped  them  to  organize  a  central  potato  marketing  exchange 
at  Cadillac.  To-day  they  have  100  local  potato  marketing  associa- 
tions in  Michigan,  all  of  which  market  their  potatoes  through  the 
central  potato  exchange  at  Cadillac.  Last  year  they  marketed  some- 
thing like  2,000  carloads  through  that  central  exchange.  During  the 
present  year,  up  to  the  present  time  the  indications  are  that  they  will 
market  something  like  3,000  carloads  from  that  exchange,  and  I  think 
that  if  you  were  to  talk  to  the  people  there  who  are  personally 
and  directly  interested  in  that  enterprise,  their  answer  will  be,  as  it 
has  been  given  to  us,  that  it  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  farm- 
ers connected  with  all  of  those  100  potato  marketing  associations. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  due  to  the  activity  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  department  assisted. 

The  Chairman.  Who  initiated  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  worked  right  with  the  farmers 

The  Chairman.  Who  started  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  farmers  themselves  started  certain  local  as- 
sociations, but  even  then  they  asked  the  assistance  of  our  joint  rei>- 
resentative  in  the  organization  of  these  local  potato  marketing  associ- 
ations. When  it  came  to  the  work  in  the  central  exchange,  they 
again  asked  the  assistance  of  a  representative  of  our  central  bureau. 
Mr.  Tennant,  the  joint  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  an " 
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the  State  has  assisted  them  in  the  establishment  of  this  potato 
marketing  exchange  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 

That  is  only  one  example.  I  could  cite  State  after  State  enter- 
prises of  that  sort  which  have  been  set  up,  and  where  technical  and 
expert  assistance  has  come  from  the  joint  employee  of  the  State  and 
the  Government.  Supplementing  this,  further  assistance  in  certain 
cases  is  offered  by  mail  and  personal  help  from  the  experts  in  the 
Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  they  all  get  the  same  price  for  their  potatoes? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  case  they  all  sold  the  same  grade.  They  have 
different  grades,  but  all  the  shippers  having  a  certain  grade  of  po- 
tatoes have  got  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes.  Another  example  I  can  cite  is  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  where  they  have  the  problem  of  marketing  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  you  have  heard  of  the  storing  of  sweet  potatoes  this  morn- 
ing. During  the  year  they  have  perfected  a  series  of  12  or  13  sweet 
potato  marketing  associations,  and  an  exchange  through  which  all 
the  local  associations  market  sweet  potatoes.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  Mississippi.  As  a  result  of  that,  a  large  number  of  carloads  of 
these  potatoes  have  been  shipped  and  marketed  through  the  central 
exchange,  and  important  economies  effected. 

Mr.  Jones.  After  one  of  these  associations  is  established  in  the 
State  and  it  works  successfully,  is  it  possible  for  other  associations 
who  contemplete  organizing  to  obtain  help  from  the  one  that  is  or- 
ganized ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then,  why  do  you  have  to  have  the  Federal  agent  do 
it;  just  as  a  matter  of  convenience? 

^Ir.  Thompson.  Because  other  associations,  while  they  are  glad 
generally  to  advise  others  who  come  to  them,  they  do  not  feel  com- 
petent from  simply  their  own  experience  to  advise  the  other  associa- 
tions in  all  the  details. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  long  does  an  agent  stay  in  a  locality  to  learn 
conditions  sufficient  to  give  him  the  knowledge  to  organize  and  meet 
the  local  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  like  to  say  he  does  not  organize.  We  never 
say  that  any  of  our  agents  organize,  but  tiiey  f umiSi  technical  infor- 
mation. He  first  gathers  information,  let  us  say,  along  many  lines — 
the  kind  of  information  that  is  needed  regarding  any  of  these  or- 
ganizations— and  then  he  visits  the  place,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  in 
advance,  looks  into  the  matter,  and  takes  it  up  with  the  local  people 
themselves  and  supplies  information  that  the  people  there  want;  and 
thej^  must  be  ready  to  organize  a  local  association  before  he  gives 
assistance. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  organize  because  the  experience  that  other  farm- 
ers have  had  in  their  organizations  shows  that  it  is  a  beneficial  thing 
to  do.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  if  they  see  the  results  are  beneficial 
they  would  be  able  to  perfect  an  organization  without  the  help  of 
the  Federal  agent  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  are  many  times  that  they  do.  Many  times 
the  only  Question  is  whether  they  get  it  perfected  as  weU  as  they 
should  under  the  existing  conditions. 
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Mr.  Jones.  They  would  work  out  their  own  salvation,  would 
they  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  many  of  them;  and  many  of  them  fail  at 
times. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Many  have  been  started  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  started  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Quite  so.  Promoted  associations  have  sometimes 
not  succeeded.  Following  the  last  question  of  Mr.  Anderson,  there 
are  many  cases  where  it  has  been  to  the  interest  of  some  agency  that 
wants  to  sell  equipment,  and  they  will  go  into  a  locality,  regardless 
of  local  conditions,  and  induce  the  farmers  to  set  up  an  association, 
so  as  to  sell  them  something  in  the  way  of  equipment  without  ref- 
erence to  whether  they  have  proper  use  for  the  equipment.  In  the 
matter  of  establishing  creameries,  they  often  do  not  look  into  the 
question  of  whether  they  have  cows  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply 
cream  and  to  make  it  successful  the  year  round.  They  do  not  look 
into  the  question  of  whether  the  farmers  have  the  right  number  of 
cows  and  whether  they  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  succeeding  in 
advance.  In  the  past  many  associations  were  started  just  because  a 
promoter  wanted  toput  something  over  on  them, 
The  Chairman.  Cfan  you  give  the  number  of  jEailures? 
Mr.  Thompson.  The  feureau  of  Markets  has  not  been  able  to  get 
the  data  that  I  could  quote  as  a  percentage  of  failures.  It  differs 
with  different  types  of  associations.  For  instance,  we  have  found 
fewer  failures  in  certain  kinds  and  relatively  more  in  others,  and 
still  more  in  other  kinds  of  cooperative  endeavor. 

The  Chauiman.  Is  the  percentage  of  failures  large  or  small? 
Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  published  a  bulletin  on  the  results  of  the 
cooperative   stores,  which   showed   a  relatively   large  number  of 
failures. 
The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  them  successful? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Yes.    There  are  successful  examples,  even  of  that. 
The  Chairman.  What  percentage? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  not  try  to  give  a  percentage  on  that.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  kind  of  cooperation  to  enter  into,  and  our  bureau 
experts  have  not  encoura^d  tnat  particular  kind  of  association,  but 
advised  them  to  be  cautious,  because  it  is  a  very  difficult  kind  of 
association  of  which  to  make  a  success. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  did  you  advise  in  your  book  on  cooperative 
stores  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  was  issued  to  show  the  result  of  the  study 
of  a  certain  number  of  selected  cooperative  stores,  showing  the  actual 
results  obtained  in  those  cases,  to  act  as  an  object  lesson. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  success  depends  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  management  of  the  concern? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  one  very  important  factor,  but  not  the 
only  one. 
The  Chairman.  What  are  the  others? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  manager  may  be  ever  so  efficient,  and  yet 
there  may  be  many  things  that  he  does  not  know  and  would  be  glad 
to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Markets,  of  course;  we  understand  that. 
Mr.  Thompson.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  that.    For  in- 
stance, suppose  we  have  an  association  which  has  been  established — 
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a  creamery.  We  have  to  have  a  system  of  records  for  the  creamery. 
Now,  in  this  record  [indicating],  you  see  the  amount  of  butter  made 
by  months  from  January  to  July.  Here  [indicating]  you  see  the 
actual  expense,  operating  expense,  per  pound  of  butter.  Now,  if  the 
manager  of  a  creamery  nas  the  kind  of  accounts  he  ought  to  have, 
or  the  manager  of  any  other  association,  whether  it  be  fruit,  pro- 
duce, or  creamery  butter,  or  anything  else,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
compare  the  volume  of  busiuess  from  month  to  month  with  the  item 
of  operating  expenses  from  month  to  month  to  see  how  the  busi« 
ness  IS  progressing.  In  the  month  of  February,  in  this  case,  where 
the  volume  was  low,  the  expense  was  a  little  over  10  cents  a  pound, 
whereas  in  the  month  of  May^  where  the  volume  was  raised  to  60,000 
pounds  of  butter,  the  operatmg  expenses  per  pound  were  lees  than 
7  cents.  That  is  one  kind  of  information  that  he  ought  to  have 
month  after  month,  continuously,  in  order  to  know  how  his  business 
is  running. 

Another  kind  of  information  that  he  ought  to  have  as  a  creamery 
operator  is  this :  He  ought  to  keep  his  records  in  such  a  way  that 
he  can  tell  every  month  the  year  round  the  percentage  of  patron- 
age returns  from  the  sale  of  butter.  For  instance,  this  much  goes 
to  patrons  in  the  shape  of  patronage  dividends.  In  this  particular 
case,  the  average  was  89  per  cent  from  the  mcmth  of  January  to  the 
month  of  July.  If  you  were  to  go  to  the  creameries  of  this  country 
to-day  and  ask  the  managers  to  lock  up  the  account  of  a  farmer 
member  of  this  association,  and  ask  him  whether  he  can  tell  the 
exact  relation  between  the  patronage  dividends  and  the  total  sales, 
or  the  relation  of  expenses  to  the  volume  of  business,  the  chances 
are  he  can  not  tell  you.    Our  experience  is  that  very  few  of  them  can. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  do  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  made  studies  of  the  expenses  of 
creameries. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How? 

Mr.  Thompson.  By  expert  accountants  of  our  staff. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  sent  them  to  the  creameries? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  men  have  gone  to  cooperative  creameries  to 
get  data. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  farmers  in  sparsely  settled  communities 
find  it  expedient  to  build  creameries  in  order  to  cut  down  the  ex- 
pense of  hauling  and  delivering  the  cream? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Experience  shows  that  they  are  very  much  in  need 
of  help  of  expert  information  of  all  kinds.  I  have  indicated  by  ex- 
ample here  in  regard  to  successful  creameries,  and  we  could  go  on 
and  cite  cases. 

Mr.  TiNCHBR.  Have  vou  one  of  the  men  here  to  advise? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  nave  only  a  small  staff.  We  have  six  or  seven 
men  who  are  accountants  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  organiza- 
tion accounts. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  the  man  that  you  send  out  to 
these  farmers  who  are  going  to  organize  the  elevator.  I  would  like 
to  get  a  line  on  his  talk. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  a  man  who  used  to  be,  some  years  ago,  a 
manager  and  operator  of  a  local  grain  elevator  in  the  Central  West 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Does  he  advise  any  cooperative  association  to  start, 
out  without  the  service  of  some  man  who  nas  had  experience? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  No. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  is  the  first  thing  he  advises  it  to  do — ^to  get  a 
man  who  knows  the  business? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNcHER.  Is  he  not  about  through,  then? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  for  the  chances  are  that,  if  they  want  a  co- 
operative association,  they  will  want  to  know  how  to  organize  an 
association  as  such. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Can  you  think  of  any  branch  of  business,  or  any 
business  in  the  United  States,  that  would  not  need  Federal  aid  and 
advice  in  its  organization  if  an  ordinary  grain  elevator  company 
needs  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  get  your  question. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Assuming  that  a  body  of  men  organized  to  build  a 
cooperative  farmers'  elevator  needs  Federal  aid  in  the  way  of  expert 
advice ;  now  tell  me  some  business  that  does  not  need  the  same  degree 
of  Federal  aid — some  private  business  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  inefficiency  in  marketing  agencies  more 
or  less  generally.  Of  course  our  intention  has  been  to  try  to  study 
lines  of  efficiency  in  marketing  agencies  and  to  render  assistance 
wherever  we  can,  wherever  it  will  save  waste. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  depart- 
ment, are  these  cooperative  organizations  of  great  importance? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  naturally  wish  to  encourage  them  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  Secretary  has  made  special  reference  to  it  in 
his  annual  report. 

The  Chairman.  You  encourage  them? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Where  worthy. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  awhile  ago  that  you  did  not  encourage 
them,  but  only  responded  to  requests. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood,  because  that 
is  one  point  about  which  there  has  been  some  misunderstanding,  and 
I  trust  anything  that  I  may  say  will  not  lead  to  further  misunder- 
standing. We  ^lieve  in  enoourafi^g  cooperative  associations  among 
farmers  along  certain  particular  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  encourage  cooperation  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  organization  on  cooperative  lines? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  generally — throughout  the  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that 
you  did  not  offer  any  advice  or  any  encouragement  on  cooperation. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  I  intended  to  say  a  moment  ago  was  this, 
that  we  would  never  undertake  to  go  to  any  group  of  farmers  and 
say,  "  You  farmers  ought  to  organize  such  and  such  an  association." 
We  leave  to  them  the  question  of  deciding  whether  or  not  they  ought 
to  organize.  We  give  them  information  as  to  what  an  association 
has  been  doing  elsewhere,  and  we  tell  them  about  the  results  else- 
where, and  the  dangers  that  they  have  where  they  do  not  organize 
right,  but  we  insist  that  it  must  be  left  to  them  to  decide  and  not  to 
any  promoter  to  go  to  them  as  a  group  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 
should  organize  an  association. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  not  actively  and  indiscriminately  engaged 
in  promoting  cooperative  enterprises? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  are  not. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  For  my  own  infc^mation,  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  why  you  think  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  take  part  in  the  organization  of  cooperative  stores. 

Mr.  Thompson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  that  particular  subject, 
we  do  not  take  part,  because  it  happens  to  be  a  field  where  our 
experience  so  far  has  made  us  realize  that  it  is  so  hazardous  that 
the  advice  of  our  men  has  been  not  to  undertake,  at  least  to  go  out 
and  encourage  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Heretofore  you  have  to  some  ex- 
tent advised.    Why  should  the  Federal  Government  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  we  have  not  sent  anyone,  to  my  knowledge, 
to  the  farmers,  or  to  anybody  that  wanted  to  form  a  cooperative  store* 
To  my  knowledge  we  have  never  offered  them  assistance  in  organiza- 
tion. I  think  the  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  felt  that  assistance 
to  farmers  in  cooperation  along  relatively  more  simple  lines  where 
real  success  is  more  assured  is  safer,  and  therefore  we  confine  our- 
selves to  other  lines  of  cooperation  where  from  our  point  of  view 
we  feel  that  we  could  assist  them  more  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  you  thought  that  that  could  be 
done  successfully,  would  it  Be  part  of  the  Federal  Government's 
business  to  go  out  and  show  the  people  how  to  run  a  cooperative 
store? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Of  course,  as  I  have  stated,  we  have  never  taken 
ap  that  matter,  and  we  are  not  now  asking  any  item  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  my  judgment  it  is  none  of  the 
Federal  Government's  business. 

Mr,  Thompson.  We  are  not  recommending  any  item  which  we 
propose  to  use  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  assist  in  the  cooperative  buying  organiza- 
tion here  in  the  District? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  gave  no  direct  assistance  in  that  matter,  to 
my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  assist  the  Treasury  Department! 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  gave  no  direct  assistance  m  that  matter,  to 
my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  such  organizations  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, have  they  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  understand  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  none,  to  my  knowledge,  of  the  kind  that 
we  have  in  the  Treasury  Department  or  the  Department  of  the 
Int,erior.  They  may  have  informal  buying  clubs  on  a  smaU  scale, 
but  they  have  no  large  general  departmental  club  of  the  kind  I 
understand  that  they  have  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  in  the 
Interior  Department. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  matter  by  what  name  it  goes;  it  is 
along  the  same  line.     Have  you  met  with  any  opposition  on  the 

Eart  of  the  merchants  or  the  middlemen  throughout  the  country? 
►o  they  feel  that  you  are  encroaching  upon  their  territory? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  There  are  times  when  possibly  there  may  be  criti- 
cism; and  there  is  criticism,  of  course,  along  all  constructive  lines 
against  it,  either  wisely  or  unwisely. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  is  to  put  the  middleman  out  of  busi- 
ness, to  sell  directly  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Thompson.  So  far  as  we  can  effect  economies,  of  course,  we 
do  away  with  unnecessary  middlemen's  profits,  but  our  thought  is: 
When  farmers  come  to  us  and  say  that  they  are  ready  to  form  an 
association,  we  tell  them  what  is  needed  for  an  association  that  will 
enable  them  to  market  their  products  more  efficiently,  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  j?ive  them  assistance  and  advice  on  request. 

The  Chairman.  What  advice  do  you  give  as  to  the  middleman — 
the  necessity  of  the  middleman  in  tne  community ;  a  stock  buyer,  a 
^rain  dealer,  an  implement  dealer,  a  storekeeper!  Do  you  take  that 
mto  consideration! 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  are  cases  where,  of  course,  farmers  have  a 
cooperative  organization  where  there  are  private  elevators,  may  be, 
generally  so.  Naturally,  it  is  not  our  business  to  tell  them  they  can 
do  away  with  this  or  that  private  enterprise.  That  is  not  a  thing 
that  we  enter  into.  We  look  specifically  at  the  economies  which  the 
farmers  themselves  as  such  can  effect  through  their  effort  to  get  the 
proper  facilities. 

Mr.  Heflin.  In  getting  their  i>otatoe6  to  market! 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  getting  their  potatoes  to  market  without  en- 
tering into  the  question  of  doing  away  with  this  or  that  other  private 
man's  business. 

Mr.  McLauohmn  of  Michigan.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  men 
you  have  employed  to  go  about  the  country  and  examine  the  books 
of  the  creamery  companies! 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  not  more  than  one  such  man  at  this  time. 
He  is  on  the  staff  of  the  project  on  market  business  practice.  I  am 
discussing  another  item.  I  am  not  discussing  this  it^  here.  That 
comes  under  another  item,  being  looked  after  by  the  project  known 
as  market  business  practice. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  items  have  you  in  this  bill  with  ref- 
erence  to  cooperation ! 

Mr.  Thoicpson.  The  investigation  of  market  business  practice  is 
provided  in  another  item,  item  No.  80. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  others! 

Mr.  Thompson.  No  others. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  estimate  the  amount  to  be  used  in  the 
two  items  for  this  purpjose! 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  investigation  of  market  business  practice  as 
such  is  a  separate  item. 

The  Chairman.  Could  it  not  be  brought  under  one  head,  so  that 
we  would  not  have  to  divide  it  up! 

Mr.  Thompson.  For  that  particular  item  about  $22,000  is  esti- 
mated. 

Mr.  McIiAtroHLiN  of  Michigan.    Which  one  is  this! 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  under  item  No.  80,  which  is  split  up  into 
a  number  of  different  lines  of  work.  We  finished  with  that  item 
this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Could  it  not  be  combined  all  under  one  item ! 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  work  is  different 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  cooperative  work. 

Mr.  Thompson,  No;  item  80  provides  for  people  on  our  staff 
here  in  Washin^n  who  have  studied  these  proolems  as  members  of 
our  staff.  The  item  we  are  now  discussing,  under  91,  provides  for 
cooperatively  employed  agents  in  all  the  mfferent  States,  stationed 
in  the  different  States,  with  respect  to  all  investigational  and  demon* 
strational  lines  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Hie  (me  you  are  discussing  has  reference  to  field 
work? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  is  in  the  department  in  Wasihington  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Item  91  has  reference  to  field  men! 

Mr.  Thobcpson.  Field  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  expended  out  in  the  country — ^in  the 
field?    This  amount  carried  in  80  is  for  expenses  in  Wadiington! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  like  to  say  furtiier  that,  of 
course,  these  field  men  do  not  represent  simply  organizations  and 
market  business  practice..  Their  demonstrational  work  covers  idl  the 
lines  of  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  They  are  called  upon  to 
furnish  assistance  to  country  agricultural  agents  in  j^rades  and  stand- 
ards, in  market  news  service,  in  all  the  different  Imes  of  marketing 
work  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  concerned.  They  act 
as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  of  information  for  the  entire  Bureau  of 
Markets  in  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  agents  in  the  States 
act  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  in  tiie  State? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  excellent  worit.  He  advises  of 
the  supply  in  certain  localities? 

Mr.  Thompson.  All  the  county  agents  in  the  States  look  to  him 
as  a  market  expert  to  advise  them. 

The  Chairman.  He  issues  circulars? 

Tr.  Thompson.  Yes,  he  does. 

The  Chairman.  He  also  advises  the  county  agents  where  they 
can  procure  products? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  work  he  is  called  upon  to  perform,  all 
sorts  of  information  about  marketing  to  coimty  agents. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  sort  of  bureau  of  information  for  the 
county  agents? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  They  come  to  you  for  the  information? 

'Mr.  Thompson.  Yes.  It  is  a  clearing  house  for  the  entire  bureau 
for  all  the  extension  forces  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  separated  from  the  State's  Kelations 
Service?    Why  should  it  come  under  two  heads? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  order  that  this  particular  man,  this  market- 
ing agent  in  the  State,  might  be  able  to  give  to  the  county  agents 
the  kmd  of  information  they  ask  regarding  marketing  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  in  intimate  personal  contact  with  all  the  subject 
matter  of  any  of  the  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  that  en- 
ables him  to  get  the  benefit  of  direct  information  from  all  the  subject- 
matter  men  we  have,  whether  grain  marketing,  live-stock  marketing, 
or  what  not. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  have  in  each  State? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Ordinarily  one  to  a  State.  The  State  may  some- 
times appoint  an  additional  expert,  live-stock  marketing  man,  or 
grain-marketing  man,  de^nding  on  how  far  the  State  can  go. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  expense  of  each  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  the  State  pavs? 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  S^eral  Government  pay  on  an 
average  for  each  State? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  should  say  something  around  about  $2,000  pei'- 
haps  would  be  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  all  about  this  item;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Thompson. 


Tuesday,  January  13,  1920. 
AFTERNOON  SESSION — coutinued. 

8TATEHENT  OF  MB.  OEOSOE  UVinOSTOH,  ACTIHO  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BTTBEAir  OF  HABKETS,  DEFABTHEHT  OF  AOBICTTLTDBE— Con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  lis- 
tening to  the  discussion  yesterday,  I  was  not  sure  that  the  commit- 
tee got  the  full  meaning  of  what  we  are  doing  imder  item  91.  I  am 
afraid  the  committee  got  the  impression  that  item  91  relates  pri- 
marily to  cooperative  organizations.  That  is  not  the  case,  because 
under  item  91  the  State  agent  in  marketing  deals  with  all  the  work 
that  We  are  doin^  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets — all  of  those  three  sub- 
divisions— investigational,  demonstrational,  or  extension  work.  In 
other  words,  he  is  the  cleieiring  house  for  information  regarding  all 
of  the  work  that  we  are  doing  in  the  bureau.  Cooperation  is  only  a 
part  of  that  work.  I  wanted  to  make  that  statement  in  order  to  clear 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  why  the  discussion  was  confined 
largely  to  that  particular  part  of  the  work  is  that  that  matter  has 
peraaps  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other  phase  of  the  work. 

Mr.  LfiviNGSTON.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  course,  is  handling  the  co- 
operative work  in  addition  to  this  particular  item. 

Hie  next  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  92 : 

For  investigating  tlie  handling,  grading,  and  transportation  of  grain,  includ- 
ing the  grain  sorghums,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  definite  grades  thereof, 
181.150. 

The  committee  knows  that  we  have  already  established  standards 
for  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  that  we  have  at  this  time  standards  for 
milled  rice  regarding  which  hearings  will  be  held  very  soon.  We  are 
working  now  on  grades  for  barley,  rye,  flaxseed,  and  grain  sorghums, 
and  just  as  soon  as  we  can  arrive  at  satisfactory  standards  for  those 
ffrains  we  will  announce  tentative  standards  and  hold  hearings,  and 
later  promulgate  them  under  the  grain  standards  act.    We  are  ask- 
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ing  for  no  increase  in  this  item.    It  stands  substantially  as  it  did 
last  year. 

Mr.  Young.  What  kind  of  satisfaction  have  you  given  to  the  trade 
with  reference  to  the  standards  that  you  promulgated  on  wheat  and 
com? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Young,  that  since  the  price  adjust- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Grain  Corporation,  the  grades  for 
wheat  have  been  received  very  favorably  by  producers  and  grain 
handlera  In  fact,  there  has  been  little  or  no  complaint  of  the  grain 
standards  since  the  price  matter  has  been  adjustea.  Our  great  diffi- 
culty came  at  the  time  when  there  were  fixed  prices  and  fixed  grades, 
but  now  that  wheat  is  sellinjg  at  a  premium  over  the  guaranteed  price 
we  hear  little  or  no  complaint  regarding  the  wheat  standards. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Showing  that  the  difficulty  was  not  with  the  grades 
but  with  the  price? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  which  makes  the  point  that  we  have  made 
all  along,  but  which  it  was  very  difficulty  to  convince  people  of — that 
the  difficulty  was  with  the  fixed  price  and  not  with  fixed  grades. 

Mr.  Young.  We  have  the  same  trouble.  I  am  not  so  familiar 
with  the  wheat,  but  our  trouble  with  cotton  is  really  more  difficult 
than  with  grain,  although  we  have  some  with  grain.  I  think  the 
price  item  cuts  a  good  deal  of  figure  in  that.  For  instance,  if  I  sell 
100  bales  of  cotton  and  that  cotton  goes  up  in  price  to-morrow,  what- 
ever the  grade  is,  I  don't  usually  have  anjr  trouble  in  getting  my 
cotton  passed  through ;  but  if  it  goes  down  in  price  we  have  a  nard 
time. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  universal  experience. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  spread  between  the  grades,  for 
instance,  of  wheat?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  has  been  modified 
considerably  by  the  Grain  Corporation? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  they  narrowed  up  the  spread.  I  haven^ 
got  the  figures  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  first  spread? 

Mr.  Livingston.  All  price  matters  have  been  the  concern  of  the 
Grain  Corporation,  and  all  changes  in  prices  have  been  made  as  the 
result  of  their  decisions. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  grain  act  provide  that  it  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  sir;  not  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  determining  the 
spread  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Not  in  price;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  fixed  by  the  Grain  Corporation? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Grain  Corporation  was  responsible  for  it? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Grain  Corporation  try  to  convince  the 
people  that  you  were  responsible  for  it? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  wouldn't  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say 
that  there  was  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  grain  dealers  in  the  country  as  to  whether  the  prices 
were  responsible  or  whether  the  grain  standards  were  responsiole. 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  the  spread  was  52  cents.  That  was 
modified  to  12  cents. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  have  forgotten  just  what  changes  were  made, 
but  I  know  they  have  narrowed  the  spread  between  grades  very 
materially. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  they  narrowed  it  40  cents. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  probably  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Did  the  trade  malse  any  suggestions  to  the  Grain 
Corporation  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  the  Grain  Corporation  obtained  sugges- 
tions from  a  great  number  of  people,  including  the  trade  and  the 
producers,  and,  I  think  it  was  last  spring,  the  price  differentials 
were  changed. 

The  Chairman.  The  contention  is  that  the  spread  remained  at 
52  cents  until  the  grain  had  been  marketed  by  the  farmer,  and 
when  in  the  hands  of  the  speculators  the  spread  was  modified  to 
the  extent  of  40  cents  a  bushel,  so  that  the  speculator  profited  to  the 
extent  of  40  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Of  course,  the  price'  of  grain  has  gone  up  very 
materially. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  reference  to  the  spread;  who  fixes  the 
spread  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  have  the  responsibility  located. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  don't  think  the  Grain  Corporation  fixed  the 
spread  at  52  cents  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  and 
tnen  as  soon  as  it  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmers  reduced  it  to 
12  cents,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No.  My  understanding  is  that  the  spread  was 
changed  by  the  Grain  Corporation  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
farmers  from  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  They  sent  a  delegation 
down,  and  I  think  probably  some  Members  of  Congress  accompa- 
nied the  delegation  to  see  Mr.  Barnes,  and  as  a  result  of  the  inter- 
view price  differentials  were  changed.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
time  at  which  that  change  took  place. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  practically  after  the  marketing  of  the 
grain  by  the  farmers.  The  largest  part  of  the  grain  had  been  mar- 
keted by  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  price  that  obtained  up  to  that  time  was  the 
same  price  differential  that  had  existed  during  the  past  year  with 
the  previous  crop.  The  price  differential  was  changed  for  the  191& 
crop. 

The  Chairman.  Not  this  crop.  It  was  after  the  marketing  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Grain  Corporation ;  it  was  later — ^I  don't  recall  the  date. 

Mr.  Besley.  It  was  last  fall :  approximately  November  1. 

The  Chairman.  By  November,  of  course,  practically  all  the  wheat 
had  been  marketed. 

Mr.  Besley.  A  good  deal  of  it  had. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all  the  wheat  had  been. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Particularly  the  red  winter  wheat  and  the  hard 
winter  wheat. 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  Then  the  man  that  produced  the  wheat  didn^t  get 
the  benefit,  but  the  speculator  did  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  farmer  that  produced  the  wheat  lost  40 
cents — or  whatever  the  spread  was — a  bushel,  which  the  speculator 
made. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  spread  was  never  definite,  because  the  Grain 
Corporation  didnt  fix  the  price  on  sample  grade.  The  spread  was 
fixed  between  the  first  three  grades,  and  the  rest  of  the  wheat  falling 
below  grade  No.  3  was  sold  on  sample,  although  I  think  in  the  last 
revision  there  was  a  price  fixed  on  No.  4. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Grain  Corporation  buy  on  sample? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir.  1  don't  Imow  how  much  sample  wheat 
they  buy,  but  when  they  buy  wheat  in  the  market  they  either  buy 
on  sample  or  buy  it  on  grade. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  practice  of  the  Grain  Corporation? 

Mr.  Livingston.  If  they  have  a  representative  in  a  market  like 
Chicago,  who  buvs  from  the  table,  he  mav  buy  some  sample  grade 
wheat.  I  don't  know  what  proportion  of  their  purchases  were  of 
that  grade. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  many  grades  of  wheat  are  Uiere? 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  salaries  paid  by  vou  compare  with 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  same  people  befoi'e  you  took  them  over? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion by  stating  that  since  Aug[ust  1, 1918 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  has  in  mind  salaries  under  the  grain  standards 
act. 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  take  that  up  when  we 
reach  that  item. 

The  next  item  is  93,  "  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
<^rry  into  effect  the  act  entitled  ^An  act  to  fix  standards  for  Climax 
baskets  for  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  to  fix  stand- 
ards for  baskets  and  other  containers  for  small  fruits,  berries,  and 
Tegetables,  and  for  other  purposes,'  etc" 

We  are  asking  for  a  small  increase  in  this  item,  Mr.  Chairman* 
You  will  note  that  the  amount  of  money  available  this  year  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  act  is  only  $3,800.  it  has  been  ahnost  impossible 
to  discharge  our  responsibility  with  credit  to  ourselves  or  with  satis- 
faction to  the  country  on  $3,800.  We  are  therefore  asking  for  an  in- 
crease of  $1,000.  If  the  committee  desires,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
Tiave  Mr.  Sherman,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  mis  act, 
make  a  brief  statement  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  small  item.  I  presume  the  work  is  about 
the  same  as  explained  in  previous  years,  and  that  you  are  doing 
good  work. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  next  item  is  the  cotton  futures  act 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  5  o'clock.  I  suggest  that  we  take  a  re- 
<;ess  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  January  14,  1920.) 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Housed  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday <,  Jamiary  IJ^  1920. 

Bureau  of  Markets — Continued. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Murph  will  make  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee regarding  the  cotton  futures  act  on  page  257. 

JVBTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DANIEL  S.  HUBPH,  SPECIALIST  IN 
COTTON  KABKETlNG  AND  WABEHOTTSmG,  BTTBEATT  OF  KAB- 
EET8,  DEFABTHENT  OF  AOBICTTLTTJBE. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  read  the  first  line  of  the  item. 

Mr.  Murph.  This  is  item  95,  on  page  257,  •^To  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  carry  into  enect  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States  cotU>n  futures  act,  as  amended  March  4, 1919,"  etc. 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item,  including  the  trans- 
fers to  the  statutory  roll,  of  about  $79,000.  That  increase,  however, 
is  only  apparent,  l)ecause  there  was  available  this  year  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  carried  in  the  annual  appropriation  act,  an  amount  ap- 
proximating $100,000.  As  you  will  recall,  there  were  some  amend- 
ments to  the  cotton  futures  act  in  the  wheat  price  guaranty  act  of 
March  4,  1919;  and  an  allotment  of  $100,000  was  made  under  that 
act  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  those  amendments. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  have  this  perfectly  clear  in  my  own 
mind.  Of  the  $3,000,000  of  funds  earned  in  the  wheat  guaranty 
act  of  administration,  do  I  understand  that  $100,00  was  allotted 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  portion  of  the  act  which  was 
represented  oy  the  amendment  relating  to  cotton? 

Mr.  Murph.  For  the  amendments  to  the  cotton  futures  act :  that 
is  correct.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  details 
of  the  figures  in  Uie  notes  imder  the  enforcement  of  the  United 
States  cotton  futures  act  are  slightly  inaccurate,  but  the  real  situa- 
tion is  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  there  really  is  a  decrease  as  between 
this  estimate,  the  appropriation  asked  for  in  this  estimate,  and  the 
amount  of  money  available  this  year  for  carijing  out  the  United 
States  cotton  futures  act,  of  a  little  over  $20,000.  That  is  to  say, 
instead  of  there  bein^  an  actual  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
made  available,  there  is  really  a  decrease  of  a  little  over  $20,000. 

That  is  the  explanation,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  financial  situa- 
tion, and  I  wonder  whether  the  committee  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  something  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  under 
the  amendments  that  were  made  to  the  act  under  the  wheat  price 
guaranty  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Before  you  pass  to  that,  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  there  was  in  this  amendment  to  the  cotton  futures  act.  As 
I  recall,  it  was  largely  a  change  of  standards  that  made  it  necessary 
to  expend  $100,000  additional  in  its  enforcement. 
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Mr.  MuKPH.  That  amount  was  made  available,  but  my  thought  is 
that  we  will  not  expend  all  of  that  $100,000.  I  am  expecting  we 
will  get  through  the  year  without  the  expenditure  of  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  to  that  proposition,  I  must  say  that  it  never 
was  suggested  by  anybody  when  that  amendment  was  under  coa- 
sideration  that  the  adoption  of  that  amendment  would  cost  1  cent 
more  in  administration  than  the  act  had  cost  previously. 

Mr.  MuKPH.  I  can  not  answer  for  that.  I  happened  to  be  away  on 
sick  leave  at  the  time  these  amendments  were  considered  and  pa^ed, 
and  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  negotiations  surrounding  the  passage 
of  the  amendments.  I  can  point  out  to  you  why  there  was  need  for 
an  additional  amount  of  money  for  carrying  out  those  amendments. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  How  much  more  was  spent? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  The  year  has  not  yet  expired,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Yoji  can  say  how  much  more  is  spent  to-day  ? 
Mr.  MuRPH.  You  mean  how  much  of  the  appropriation  of  $100,000 
has  been  expended? 
Mr.  McKiNLET.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  About  $35,000,  I  think.  That  is  given  merely  from 
memory.    I  think  it  is  about  $S5,000. 

Mr.  Heflin.  It  has  been  about  8  or  9  months  since  the  law  went 
into  effect. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes.    Now,  Mr.  Anderson,  in  making  the  explana- 
tion as  to  what  is  done  under  the  amendments,  I  think  we  will  also 
answer  the  question  that  you  have  in  mind  as  to  the  necessity  for 
additional  expenditures.    One  amendment  under  the  cotton  futures 
act  provided  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture— the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture— should  classify  cotton  to  be  delivered  on  section  5 
future  contracts.    That  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a  "board 
of  examiners  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  the  points  at  which 
the  future  exchanges  are  located.    A  board  of  examiners,  with  the 
necessary  equipment  and  the  necessary  clerical  help,  was  established 
at  each  of  these  two  points. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  At  New  York  and  where? 
Mr.  MuRPH.  At  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  where  the  future 
markets  are.    This  classification  of  cotton  before  delivery  on  future 
contracts  took  the  place  of  the  classification  of  cotton  in  the  deter- 
mmation  of  disputes  that  might  arise  as  to  the  classification  of  cot- 
ton, as  you  gentlemen  will  recall.    In  other  words,  it  was  conceded 
that  to  have  the  Government  classify  the  cotton  before  it  was  deliv- 
ered rather  than  to  wait  upon  Government  classification  after  the 
delivery  of  the  cotton,  in  case  the  classification  of  the  cotton  was 
disputed,  would  be  of  value  to  the  trade  and  eve^body  concerned  in 
the  handling  and  the  marketing  of  cotton.    The   Secretary  was 
authorized  to  create  a  revolving  fund  out  of  costs  assessed  for  the 
classification  of  cotton  under  the  amendment    That  has  been  done, 
and  the  charge  assessed  at  present  is  30  cents  per  bale. 

In  addition  there  is  some  loose  cotton  that  accumulates— waste— 
and  this  IS  sold,  and  the  returns  from  this  are  also  used  as  a  par*  of 
the  revolving  fund. 

Of  this  $100,000,  $30,000  was  set  aside  as  a  revolving  fund  The 
other  $70,000  was  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  malring  more  com- 
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plete  investigations  of  cotton  prices  in  the  primary  markets  and 
other  spot  markets  in  order  that  the  producers  and  others  interested 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  be  advised  as  to  the  actual  prices  at 
which  cotton  was  being  sold.  The  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  accompanying  the  bill  which  finally  eventuated  in 
the  amendment  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  certain  changes  in 
the  legislation  was  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  prices  for  grades  that  were  made  untender- 
able  by  the  amendments  to  the  act.  Prior  to  March  4,  20  grades 
of  cotton  were  tenderable  on  future  contracts.  The  act  of  March  4 
reduced  the  number  of  grades  tenderable  on  future  contracts  to  10. 
Objection  was  raised  by  many  people  to  the  amendment  upon  the 
ground  that  the  cutting  off  of  10  grades  from  delivery  on  future 
contracts  would  deprive  those  who  held  cotton  of  such  grades  of  an 
outlet  for  the  delivery  of  this  cotton  and  would  also  prevent  pro- 
ducers and  others  from  having  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  cot- 
ton of  those  grades  was  worth.  The  report  of  the  committee,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  showed  that  Congress  intended  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  obtain  information  with  reference  to 
prices  on  those  untenderable  grades. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  get  the  authority  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  or  from  the  law  itself  ? 

Mr*  MuRPH.  The  authority  is  in  the  law,  but  I  mention  the  rqjort 
of  the  committee  merely  as  substantiating  our  belief  that  that  was 
the  intention  of  the  law.  The  law  was  amended  so  as  to  give  the 
Secr^rjr  of  Agriculture  a  great  deal  of  additional  authority  to  get 
inforsiation,  and  the  report  showed  that  that  was  the  purpose  lor 
which  it  was  intended  that  this  information  should  be  obtained.  We 
did  not  go  outside  of  the  law,  but  merely  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  because  it  was  corroborative  of  our  understanding  of 
the  intention  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Bight  on  that  point:  The  seventh  paragraph  of 
this  act  provides  that  all  mone^  collected  as  such  costs  may  be  used 
as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subdi- 
vision of  section  5  of  the  act  as  amended.  Do  you  construe  that  as 
authorizing  the  use  of  $30,000  of  the  appropriation  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  price-guaranty  act  for  the  establishment  of  this  revolv- 
ing fund? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  That  amount  was  allotted  to  the  department  for  this 
purpose,  Mr.  Anderson,  by  the  Treasury  Department,  presumably. 
As  1  say,  I  was  away  from  Washington  for  four  or  five  months  about 
that  time,  aiid  I  do  not  know  just  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to 
that,  but  evidently  the  Treasury  Department  was  satisfied  that  there 
was  authority  for  the  allotment  of  |lOO,000  for  that  purpose. 

Miss  Lyne.  The  President  allotted  that  much  from  the  funds 
available  for  administration  out  of  the  emergency  act,  because  there 
was  no  special  fund  provided  in  the  act  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
cotton  legislation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  exact  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  that 
there  was  no  authority  for  the  use  of  this  $100,000  at  all.  The  Presi- 
dent deliberately,  and  apparently  without  any  authority  of  law, 
allotted  $100,000  of  this  $3,000,000  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Morrill  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  legal  phases 
of  the  matter. 
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Mr.  Morrill.  I  have  not  tlie  wheat  price  guaranty  act  before  me, 
but  you  will  find  that  the  appropriation  provides  that  the  money 
shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  wheat  price  guaranty  and 
otherwise  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  verv  true. 

Mr.  Morrill.  And  when  the  situation  arose  that  we  would  have 
to  enforce  this  amendment,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  where  the 
mone^  would  have  to  come  from,  because  it  was  an  entirely  new 
activity  that  had  not  been  provided  for  in  the  existing  legislation, 
under  the  cotton  futures  act.  Therefore,  the  question  was  taken  up 
as  to  the  advisability,  and  legality  also,  of  obtaining  an  allotanent 
from  the  wheat  price  guaranty  act  appropriation  for  the  purposes  of 
this  amendment  to  the  cotton  futures  act,  the  one  the  classification 
of  cotton  and  the  other  the  quotations.  The  President  made  the 
allotment  of  $100,000  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture held  that  that  was  legal.  As  the  Treasury  issued  the  war- 
rants the  Treasury  must  have  oeen  satisfied  regarding  the  legality. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  You  will  understand  that  the  amenmnents  required 
the  department  to  do  certain  things  which  previously  it  had  not  been 
required  to  do,  and  to  do  which,  therefore,  in  the  funds  available 
for  carrying  out  the  cotton  futures  act  as  unamended,  there  was  no 
money  avaSable.  In  other  words,  without  an  allotment  from  this 
fund  or  from  s<Mne  other  source  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  have  been  powerless  to  carry  out  the  amendments  which  Con- 
gress had  made  to  the  le^slation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  revolving  fund  to  be  made  permanent? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  That  revolving  fund  is  to  be  a  permanent  fund,  and 
as  stated  in  the  note  that  fund  is  to  become  permanent,  and  for  that 
reason  we  have  not  requested  any  appropriation  this  year  for  carry- 
ing on  that  particular  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  what  is  that  revolving  fund  made  up,  outside 
of  this  $30,000? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  act  evidently  contemplates  that  some  costs^ 
shall  be  assessed  against  somebody  and  collected  and  paid  into  tiiis 
fund? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you.  The  $30,000  is  the 
capital  on  which  we  started  that  revolving  fund.  For  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  cotton  on  the  exchanges  30  cents  a  bale  is  charged.  There 
is  a  certain  amoimt  of  loose  and  waste  cotton  that  accumulates,  and 
that  is  sold.  All  receipts  are  added  to  the  fund.  The  expense  is 
charged  against  the  fund,  and  the  whole  is  used  as  a  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  30  cents  a  bale  self-sustaining?  Does  that  cover 
the  cost  of  the  operation? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  I  was  going  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  the  costs 
assessed  are  approximately  about  $3,600  less  than  the  outlay.  Of 
that  amount  about  $2,800  represents  investment  or  expenditures  that 
will  not  have  to  be  duplicated,  expenditures  incident  to  the  beginning 
of  the  work ;  so  that,  aside  from  that  $2,800  of  expenses  which  will 
not  have  to  be  duplicated,  there  is  an  excess  of  about  $800  in  expense 
over  costs  assessed.  Now,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  the  amount  of 
cotton  delivered  on  the  future  exchanges,  and  hence  the  amount  classi- 
fied from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week,  depends  on  market 
'•'^nditions.    Some  months  there  may  be  very  heavy  deliveries,  and 
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consequently  very  large  quantities  of  cotton  classified.  Other  months 
there  may  be  very  little  cotton  delivered  and  hence  very  little  classi- 
fied ;  so  that  the  receipts  vary  from  month  to  month.  During  the  fall 
I  may  say  that  there  were  loujgshoremen's  strikes  in  both  mw  York 
and  New  Orleans  which  interfered  with  deliveries.  We  had  reliable 
information,  for  instance,  from  New  Orleans  that  the  delivery  of 
15,000  bales  of  cotton  was  contemplated,  but  it  never  was  delivered. 
It  was  found  almost  impossible,  physically,  to  deliver  the  cotton. 
Even  if  only  that  15,000  bales  had  been  delivered,  the  costs  asse^ed 
would  have  been  greater  than  the  expense  of  the  service  up  to  date. 
I  merely  state  thi^  to  show  the  exigencies  that  arise  frmn  month  to 
month. 

We  feel  that  this  service  has  hardly  been  going  long  enough  to 
enable  us  to  judge  accurately  as  to  whether  the  present  charge  of  30 
cents  a  bale  is  going  to  be  sufficient  to  make  it  self-sustaining.  We 
feel  that  we  ou^t  to  watch  the  course  of  income  and  outg[o  for  a  little 
longer,  and  th^i  if  we  find  it  apparent  that  the  costs  will  not  cover 
the  expense,  we  will  increase  the  charge  per  bale. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  this  propositicm  clear  in  my 
own  mind.  I  understand  that  before  we  passed  this  amendment  it 
was  the  practice  for  the  department  only  to  classify  and  grade  cotton 
where  it  was  delivered  imder  contract,  and  dispute  arose  at  to  whether 
it  was  deliverable  on  the  contract  or  not. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Under  this  amendment,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
dispute  to  arise  after  the  delivery  of  the  cotton  you  proceed  to  classify 
it  before  it  is  delivered. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  that  the  money  which  was  available  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  before  the  amendment  was  not  available  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  act  as  amended.    Am  I  correct  about  that  ? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  That  there  was  not  enough  money  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  amended  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  be  clear  about.  Then  this 
$100,000  is  assumed  to  be  in  addition  to  the  approipriation  that  was 
originally  carried  in  the  appropriation  bill,  on  the  theory  that  it  costs 
more  to  enforce  the  act  as  amended  than  in  its  original  form.  Am  I 
correct  about  that? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes;  that  is  correct 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right. 

Mr.  Young.  Your  hope  is  that  this  revolving  fund,  after  you  have 
done  a  little  further  work  in  it,  will  be  self-sustaining? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Oh,  yes;  we  expect  to  make  it  self-sustaining  if  we 
have  to  increase  the  charge  per  bale. 

Mr.  McKiNUT.  If  that  is  the  fact,  why  do  you  practically  ask  for 
$73,000  now? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  We  are  asking  for  $20,000  less  than  we  have  this  year. 

Mr.  McKiNMTT.  But  you  ask  for  $100,000,  and  you  only  use  $30,000 
for  the  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  I  was  coming  to  an  additional  point 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  the  revolving  fund  be  made  perma- 
nent? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  In  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor,  while  the  rest  of  the 

wheat  price  guaranty  act  expires  not  later  than  June  1,  the  parts  of 
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that  act  which  relate  to  the  amendments  to  the  cotton  futures  act 
are  permanent  legislation,  and  therefore  the  part  of  the  act  relating 
to  tne  revolving  nmd  is  permanent. 
.  The  Chaibman.  That  has  been  settled  by  the  solicitor? 

Mr.  MuBPH.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  should  it  be  made  permanent? 

Mr.  MuBPH.  You  mean  as  to  the  merits  of  the  revolving  fund? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuBPH.  It  is  on  the  basis  that  those  who  receive  the  service 
should  pay  for  it  without  cost  to  the  Government.  By  having  a  re- 
volving fiind,  when  they  pay  for  the  service  we  can  see  whether  it  is 
self-sustaining  or  not. 

The  Chaib>la.n.  It  is  simply  to  save  the  trouble  of  coming  to 
Congress  and  asking  annual  appropriations;  the  position  may  be 
well  taken.    Do  you  charge  30  cents  a  bale? 

Mr.  MuRPii.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  the  exist- 
ing revolving  fund? 

Mr.  MuBPH.  The  expenses  under  the  revolving  fund  during  the 
year  will  be  more  than  $30,000,  and  the  receipts  will  be  more  than 
$30,000.  The  $30,000  is  comparable  to  the  capital  of  a  bant  A 
bank  will  handle  and  loan  more  money  during  a  year  than  the 
$30,000  capital  stocks  which  it  may  have,  but  that  is  the  working 
fund,  and  that  is  what  the  $30,000  in  this  revolving  fund  means; 
that  is  the  working  capital.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  costs  assessed 
and  the  expenses  up  to  date  are  each  more  than  $30,000. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  pay  salaries  and  charge  fees? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  way  it  takes  it  out  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  control  the  salaries  and  expenditures.  To  what  amount 
will  the  revolving  fund  be  limited  ? 

Mr.  MuBPH.  We  have  only  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  limited  to  $30,000? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  We  can  not  get  any  more  than  that  unless  Congress 
gives  it  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  limited  to  $30,000? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes ;  it  is  limited  to  that.  We  can  not  get  any  more 
than  that  unless  Congress  gives  it  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  settled? 

Mr.  Murph.  That  is  all  that  we  have  been  allotted  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Chairman.  Allotted  by  whom;  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Murph.  The  President  allotted  $100,000  for  carrying  out 
the  amendments  to  the  act.  Now,  when  that  came  to  the  depart- 
ment, $30,000,  following  the  provisions  of  the  act,  were  put  into  a 
revolving  fund.  \ 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  $100,000? 

Mr.  Murph.  $30,000  of  the  $100,000  was  put  into  this  revolving 
fund. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  you  increased  your  charges  you 
would  add  to  the  $30,000,  and  then  your  revolving  fund  would  be 
increased,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Murph.  It  would  be  increased,  but  it  is  our  purpose,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  to  make  the  charges  just  sufficient  to  make 
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the  service  self-sustaining.  Sometimes,  as  is  the  case  now,  we  may 
have  a  slight  deficit.    It  may  be  a  month  from  now 

The  Chairman.  Your  intentions  midoubtedly  are  good,  but  years 
from  now  somebody  else  may  have  control  of  this  work.  It  is  like  a 
snowball ;  the  more  you  roll  it  the  larger  it  grows. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  I  do  not  think  so. 

THie  Chairman.  If  you  double  the  fees  you  double  the  amount? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  The  trade  would  not  stand  for  charging  an  unreason- 
able fee,  for  one  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  or  60  cents  a  bale  is  a  small  matter  with 
a  $200  bale  of  cotton. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  These  salaries  are  under  the  same  restrictions  that  the 
salaries  in  the  other  branches  of  the  department  are  under.  We  can 
not  pay  a  man  more  than  $4,500  salary  from  this  revolving  fund, 
imder  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  paying  any  man 
nearly  $4,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  interested  in  knowing  is  whether 
there  is  any  limit  to  this  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  We  have  $30,000  as  the  capital  stock  of  this  fund. 
Does  your  question  relate  to  this,  namely,  whether  we  can  make  a 
profit,  whether  we  can  charge  so  much  as  to  make  a  profit,  and  in- 
creluse  this  sum  from  $30,000  to  $60,000?  Probably  I  should  put  it 
this  way,  that  the  limit  is  the  cost  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  have  got  that  far. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  We  could  not  charge,  under  the  law,  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Hbflin.  And  he  charges  just  enough  to  make  this  work  self- 
sustaining. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  charging  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  MxjRPH.  We  do  the  best  we  can  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  and 
charge  that,  and  we  can  not  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Heflin.  When  this  law  went  into  effect  there  was  a  change 
made  in  the  number  of  grades  from  21  to  10,  and  you  had  to  set  up 
a  new  order  entirely  ? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  New  York  Exchange  closed  its  doors  temporarily 
to  work  out  new  plans? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  said  there  was  complaint  as  to  cutting  the  grades 
down  to  10;  that  they  said  it  did  not  furnish  them  markets  for  certain 
grades  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  We  do  not  agree  to  that  contention  in  the  South, 
in  the  cotton-producing  States.  We  hold  that  seven  grades,  year  in 
and  year  out,  will  cover  the  entire  crop.  Ten  grades  will  certainly 
cover  all  cotton,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  cotton  is  consumed  every 
year  answers  the  complaint  that  there  is  no  market  for  certain  grades 
of  cotton.  As  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  grades  from  21  to  10, 
the  fact  is  that  it  deprived  speculators  of  their  privilege  of  tendering 
bales  of  unspinnable  cotton  on  contract,  to  the  detriment  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  cotton.  We  found  that  the  practical  result  of  the  old  sys- 
tem where  we  used  the  21  grades. 
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The  spinner  can  now  get  cotton  that  he  can  use  in  his  work,  but 
under  the  21  grades  he  could  not.  The  producer  was  not  called  upon 
to  fill  these  contracts.  The  spinner  could  not  get  his  contracts  filled 
under  it,  and  therefore  it  was  a  gambling  business,  pure  and  simple. 
The  producer  is  now  called  upon  to  fill  his  contracts,  and  the  spinner 
is  supplied. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  loss  under  that  21-grade  system,  as 
against  the  10  grades? 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  do  not  know.    The  loss  was  very  heavy. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  $20  a  bale? 

Mr.  Heflin.  In  some  instances  it  was  that  much  and  maybe  more. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  this  corrected  it? 

Mr.  Heflin.  To  the  actual  crop;  these  10  grades  practically  repre- 
sent the  crop  of  spinnable  cotton,  whereas  tne  other  stuff,  that  they 
accumulatea  throughout  the  years  and  divided  up  into  21  grades,, 
did  not  represent  the  crop;  and  when  they  sold  that  crop  and  ten- 
dered those  grades  on  it,  no  spinner  woula  take  it.  He  would  say, 
"There  is  cotton  in  that  which  I  can  not  use,"  and  he  refused  to  take 
it,  and  they  settled  the  difference  in  money. 

Lastly,  we  claim  that  there  was  no  authority  to  use  21  grades. 
We  set  up  standard  grades.  We  found  that  Mr.  Brand  was  per- 
mitting tnem  to  use  21  grades,  but  I  do  not  believe  yet  that  he  nad 
any  authority  to  permit  them  to  do  it.  We  amended  the  law  and 
cut  the  number  or  grades  down  to  10,  and  that  is  the  law  to-day. 
The  way  they  are  robbing  us  to-day  is  on  the  difference  between  the 
grades. 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  grades? 

Mr.  Heflin.  Of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  The  manipulation  of  the  various  grades? 

Mr.  Heflin.  No;  the  impression  goes  out  that  cotton  is  bringing 
40  cents  a  pound.  Maybe  a  low  grade  of  it  is  bringing  only  ^ 
cents,  but  the  impression  goes  out  that  a  man  is  getting  40  cents  for 
his  crop.  He  may  be  getting  40  cents  for  the  highest  grade,  30  cents 
for  another  grade,  28  cents  for  another,  and  so  on  down;  and  we 
hold  now  that  they  are  robbing  us  on  the  differentials. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law  they  are  permitted  to  deliver  any 
grade  on  any  contract? 

Mr.  Heflin.  Within  the  10  grades. 

The  Chairman.  By  manipulating  the  price  and  fixing  the  price  on 
the  lower  grades  above  what  it  is  worth,  they  deliver  a  grade  that  is 
not  desirable  and  can  not  be  used  by  the  spinner? 

Mr.  Young.  No,  sir.  The  best  that  these  10  grades  can  do  would 
be  to  cover  real  spinnable  cotton.  That  is  what  we  believe  is  right. 
Under  the  old  system,  where  we  had  the  21  grades,  we  discovered  mat 
they  were  accumulating  from  year  to  year  nonspinnable  cotton.  For 
instance,  when  this  amendment  was  put  on  this  wheat-price  guaranty 
bill  last  year,  I  discovered  that  they  were  having  shipped  to  Norfolk^ 
Va.  (and  that  is  not  a  cotton  section  of  the  country),  a  lot  of  this  riff- 
raff stuff  that  was  not  spinnable.  Then  I  began  to  inquire  in  my  own 
mind,  "  What  is  the  purpose  of  that "  ?  These  two  exdianges,  one  at 
New  Orleans  and  one  at  New  York,  are  the  only  two  exchanges  in  the 
Nation  that  deal  not  only  in  sj>ot  cotton  that  passes  through  their  in- 
stitutions but  with  cotton  that  is  never  intended  to  be  delivered  at  all^ 
and  that  is  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  cotton  that  they  deal  in.    But^ 
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while  they  are  dealing  in  futures  that  they  never  expect  to  deliver,  it 
does  have  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  actual  spot  cotton  market. 

This  delivery,  I  mean  the  speculative  delivery,  does  come  so  often  ; 
so  that,  when  the  settlement  came  under  the  ojd  system,  if  I  had  gone 
in  as  a  future  dealer  and  gotten  a  bale  of  that  cotton,  I  never  in- 
tended to  receive  or  tender  any  cotton.  Under  the  old  system  they 
would  say,  "  We  will  not  settle  unless  you  settle  on  our  basis.  We 
will  tender  you  the  cotton  that  we  have  a  right  to  tender  you  under 
the  cotton-futures  act  under  these  21  grades."  They  would,  therefore, 
call  on  Norfolk  to  ship  them  so  many  bales  of  this  cotton  that  is  not 
spinnable  and  tender  them  to  me.  I  could  not  take  that  cotton  be- 
cause there  was  no  market  for  it.  I  was  broke  if  I  took  it.  Therefore, 
I  had  to  settle  on  their  basis,  and  it  had  an  effect  on  the  actual  spot 
cotton  that  the  producer  was  picddng,  and  it  battered  his  market 
down.  Hence,  we  feel,  if  you  are  going  to  permit  these  future  dealers 
to  operate  at  all,  that  you  must  make  them  operate  in  real  cotton; 
and  real  cotton,  a3  we  call  it,  comes  within  these  10  grades.  On  ac- 
count of  the  long  rainy  season,  we  are  now  gath^ing  the  cotton  that 
ought  to  have  been  gathered  in  October.  Cotton  grades  are  very  bad. 
But  my  contention  is,  and  the  contention  of  the  men  who  produce 
cotton  is,  that,  because  we  allow  the  grades  of  cotton  that  represent 
actual  cottx>n,  grown  in  the  fields,  these  speculative  interests  m  New 
York  ought  not  to  be  able  to  use  something  that  is  not  valuable  with 
which  to  pull  down  real  values.  That  is  the  situation  that  we  tried  to 
reach,  and  we  have  remedied  the  situation  somewhat. 

The  Ohairmak.  Your  contention  is  that  the  cotton  shipped  to  Nor- 
folk was  not  within  the  grades  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  and  they  were  accumulating  it  there.  They  had 
no  place  to  put  it  in  New  York.  They  were  accumulating  it  at  Nor- 
folk, so  that,  if  I  demanded  cotton,  they  would  then  get  this  rotten 
stuff  and  tender  it  to  me  in  order  to  drive  me  to  a  settlement  on  their 
terms. 

The  Chairman.  The  cotton  was  not  within  the  grade  specified  in 
the  law  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Not  as  now  specified. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  law  specifies  that  no  other  grades  are  de- 
liverable on  contract? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  Before? 

Mr.  Young.  Nojbecause  they  had  this  stuff  that  did  come  within 
those  21  grades.  They  extended  those  grades  over  to  take  in  that 
unspinnable  cotton. 

Tne  Chairman.  We  did  not  authorize  21  grades. 

Mr.  Young.  That  was  the  construction  put  upon  it,  and  that  is  why 
it  was  necessary  to  make  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Murph,  who  adopts  these  differences  now  between 
the  grades  that  obtain  in  the  spot  market? 

Mr.  Murph.  The  differences  between  the  grades  are  established  by 
sales  in  the  spot  market.  Those  quotations  al^  made  by  committees 
of  the  spot  exchanges  under  the  supervision  of  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets.  We  have  2  or  8  men  in  the  field,  and  then  wo 
have  a  man  in  Washington  who  goes  constantly  from  one  place  to 
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another.  He  happens  to  be  from  your  State,  Mr.  Heflin,  this  maa 
in  Washington  who  supervises  quotations,  to  see  that  they  jire  abso- 
lutely reliable. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  do  you  find  out  what  is  the  proper  differenoo 
between  middling  fair  and  good  ordinary  ? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  At  present  good  ordinary  is  not  tenderable ;  but  you 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  differences  genially.  Under  this  plan  we  set 
at  the  actual  sales  that  take  place.  There  are  10  desisnat^  bona  fide 
spot  markets.  The  gentlemen  of  the  committee  mi^t  be  interested 
in  this  matter.  The  spot  exchanges  that  are  used  lor  this  puipose 
are  indicated  on  this  map  by  red  dots.  They  include  Houston,  Gal- 
veston, Little  Rock,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Montgomery, 
Savannah,  Augusta,  and  mrrolk  [indicating  on  map.]  Those  10 
markets  are  what  we  call  bona  fide  spot  markets,  designated  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  each  one  of  those 
mansets  there  is  a  commiUee  of  tne  cotton  exchange,  or  tJle  ^>ot  ex- 
change, as  it  is  called  to  differentiate  it  from  the  future  excnang^ 
The  committee  makes  up  and  sends  to  us  apd  to  New  York  daily 
figures  for  the  prices  of  different  grades  of  cotton.  We  have  a  man 
at  the  present  time  at  New  Orleans  and  one  in  Memphis  and  another 
in  Charlotte,  and  we  expect  to  have  two  other  men  in  the  field  who 
will  maintain  the  closest  sort  of  supervision  over  this  service. 

Then,  we  have  a  man  in  the  field  constantly  going  from  one 
market  to  another  and  going  to  the  primary  markets,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  prices  actually  being  paid  for  the  different  grades  of  cotton. 
So  we  keep  such  close  check  on  it,  to  assure  ourselves  that  those  quo- 
tations are  as  nearly  accurate  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  Mt  them. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  does  this  man  get  his  information  or  Knowledge 
as  to  what  is  the  proper  difference  oetween  the  prices  of  two  grades 
of  cotton? 

Mr.'MuRPH.  He  goes  to  people  who  buy  and  sell  the  cotton  them- 
selves, and  gets  the  information  from  them.  Under  the  act  he  has 
authority  now  to  demand  access  to  their  books  and  records  if  they 
will  not  give  him  information. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  is  based  on  actual  sales? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  It  is  based  on  actual  sales. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Are  the  buyer  and  seller  ever^  consulted  as  to  what  the 
price  should  be? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  They  are,  and  the  price  quotation  service  men  can 
ascertain  what  that  price  is  and — - 

Mr.  Heflin.  He  does  not  determine  what  the  difference  should  be 
but  what  the  difference  is? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  No,  Mr.  Heflin ;  he  determines  what  the  prices  are  at 
which  cotton  is  actually  sold. 

Mr.  Heflin.  This  paper 1 1  have  here  gives  a  sample  of  this.  I  am  a 
buyer,  for  instance,  and  I  say,  "  I  will  give  you  30  cents  for  that  cot- 
ton." Then  I  may  turn  right  around  and  sell  that  cotton  for  42 
cents  for  this  grade,  and  38  cents  for  that,  and  so  on  down,  and  beat 
the  producer  out  of  10  cents  a  bale  on  that  transaction.  That  is  done 
all  tne  time. 

What  is  the  remedy?    Would  not  this  be  a  good  remedy  for  the 

Eroducer's  side  of  it,  to  have  him  state  the  figures  himself — ^what 
e  believes  should  be  the  differentials — and  get  the  commissioners 
of  agriculture  of  the  cotton-growing  States  to  set  up  or  establish 
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what  they  believe  to  be  proper  ?    That  would  help  Uiose  in  the  trade 
in  fixing  the  difference,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Any  step  that  would  eventuate  in  causing  sales  to 
be  made  at  certain  prices  would  have  an  effect  on  the  quotations. 
In  other  words,  they  must  quote,  under  the  law,  the  actual  commer- 
cial differences.  They  have  got  to  quote  prices  at  which  the  cotton  is 
sold.    That  is  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Heflin.  If  the  producer  and  the  cotton  merchant  object  to 
this,  they  must  suggest  what  they  believe  would  be  proper  in  order  to 
have  their  opinions  avail. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  When  sales  are  made  at  the  prices  that  the  producers 
and  the  cotton  merchants  think  are  proper,  tnose  sales  will  be  quoted, 
because  they  have  become  actual  sales.  As  you  suggest,  anjrthing 
that  has  an  effect  on  prices  9A  which  sales  are  actually  made  must 
have  an  effect  on  the  quotations,  because  the  quotations  represent 
actual  sales. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  This  work  is  under  an  amendment  to  the  wheat 
price  guaranty  act  ? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  This  work  of  getting  differences  from  the  spot  market, 
is  carried  on  under  the  cotton  futures  act  as  unamended.  I  am  com- 
ing to  a  change  that  has  been  made  which  I  think  will  answer  your 
question.  Under  an  amendment  to  the  cotton  futures  act  under  the 
wheat  price  guaranty  act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  given 
much  greater  authority  to  get  information  covering  the  actual  sales 
of  cotton,  the  character  of  the  sales,  the  prices,  the  volume  of  the 
sales,  and  anything  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  nature  of  the  sales, 
to  show  this  reliaoility,  and  to  show  the  value  that  must  be  placed 
upon  them  in  determining  auotntions.  This,  as  I  pointed  out  a 
moment  ago,  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information  particularly 
back  to  the  producers  of  cotton,  as  to  the  prices  at  which  cotton  is 
being  sold.  Operating  under  that  authority,  we  have  divided  the 
cotton-producing  territory  into  five  districts  which  you  will  see 
roughly  indicated  by  the  blue  lines  [indicating  on  map].    Thehead- 

Juarters  of  these  districts  will  be  Charlotte,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans, 
>allas,  and  Memphis.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  men  properly 
equipped  for  that  sort  of  work,  and  up  to  date  the  offices  at  Atlanta 
and  Dallas  are  vacant. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  That  is  in  the  wheat-price  act? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes;  that  is  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  law  expires  the  1st  of  June.  Is  there  any 
exception  in  the  law.  so  that  this  does  not  expire? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  In  the  opinion  of  the  solicitors  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  the  Treasury  Department,  the  amendments  to  the 
cotton  futures  act  are  permanent. 

Mr.  Heflin.  It  was  hitched  onto  this  bill,  but  it  is  an  amendment 
to  the  cotton  futures  act. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  One  of  the  later  sections  of  that 
act  says  that  this  shall  expire. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  these 
acts  are  permanent,  and  that  is  a  matter  that  I  wanted  to  take  up 
with  members  of  the  committee  at  a  little  later  date. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Would  not  now  be  a  good  time  for  the  committee  to 
arrive  at  their  conclusion  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  amendment,  in 
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view  of  ih»  fact  that  you  are  asking  for  appropr7il(kms  on  ttiSiiledfy 
that  the  amendments  are  permanent? 

Mr.  HffUTN.  You  are  a  good  lawyer,  Mr.  Tincher'J  what  do  fcM 
tliink? 

Mr,  TiNCHER.  I  think  they  expire  with  the  act,  but  I  would  not 
want  to  put  my  opinion  against  that  of  the  solicitor  of  the  depart- 
ment. I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  that  act  which  says  they 
shall  not  expire. 

•  Mr.  MuRPH.  I  think  I  might  say.  generally,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  hinged  largely  upoft 
this  point,  that  a  reading  of  the  amendments  to  the  cotton-futures 
act,  contained  in  the  wheat-price  guaranty  act,  and  the  reading  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  wheat-price  guaranty  act,  to  which  you  have  referred, 
raises  a  doubt  as  to  whether  those  amendments  are  pei-manent.  That 
is,  the  peculiar  language  of  the  amendments  themselves,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  section  11  of  the  act,  raises  a  doubt  as  to  the  permanencv 
of  the  amendments,  and  the  courts  under  those  conditions  would  seek 
to  find  out  tlie  intention  of  Congress,  and  for  that  purpose  they  would 
consult  the  legislative  history  of  the  act,  and  in  his  opinion  the  courts 
would  find,  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  construction  in  court,  that  the 
amendments  were  permanent. 

Mr.  Hetltn.  Here  was  the  matter :  The  cotton-futures  act  in  certain 

Eortions  was  objectionable  and  we  wanted  it  amended.  It  was  not 
ef  ore  the  House.  The  wheat-price  bill  was.  It  was  an  emergency 
matter.  We  hooked  this  amendment  onto  the  wheat-price  bill,  but 
it  was  an  amendment  to  the  cotton-futures  act  It  was  passed.  I 
think  it  is  permanent  law. 

Mr.  TiNX^HER.  You  think  it  was  a  permanent  emergency?  [Laogfa- 
ter.J 

Mr.  Hepun.  The  emergency  through  which  we  got  it  on  to  a  per- 
manent law  makes  it  permanent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  got  it  onto  a  temporary  law,  unfortunately. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Shall  I  proceed  outlining  the  work  we  are  doinr  tmd^ 
these  price-fixing  quotations  and  come  back  to  the  other  later? 

The  Chairman,  You  referred  to  Norfolk  as  a  market. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  A  spot  market. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  real  spot  market? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chapman.  I  understood  Mr.  Young  to  say  it  was  not 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Mr.  Younff  said  there  was  an  accumulation  there  of 
grades  that  were  deliverable  under  the  old-style  contract  and  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  deliverable — and  they  are  not  deliverable — 
under  the  new  contract. 

Mr.  HhcFLTN.  Before  you  get  away  from  that,  I  said  something 
about  the  spinners  being  unable  to  do  business  imder  the  old  contract. 
Are  the  spinners  using  the  exchanges  more  under  the  new  contract 
than  imder  the  old? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  I  heard  the  president  of  the  New  York  exchange  say 
the  other  day  that  the  buymg  interest  at  this  time  was  overwhelm- 
ingly spinners  and  the  trade  interests;  that  is,  the  spot  interests. 
Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Hetlin.  Yes.  I  wanted  to  say  that  they  were  using  the  ex- 
change more  imder  the  new  law  than  under  the  old. 
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"Mr.  MuRPH.  It  has  been  recently  reported  to  us  that  one  lot  of 
2,500  bales  that  was  shipped  to  New  York  for  delivery  on  contract 
was  diverted  to  the  mills,  showing  that  the  cotton  now  aeliverable  on 
contract  is  cotton  that  may  be  used  in  the  mills. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  May  we  consider  from  that  that  the  10-grade  system 
is  working  better  than  the  21-grade  system  did? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  The  10-grade  system  provides  for  a  contract  that  is 
intrinsically  more  valuable  than  the  old  contract. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  12.30  o'clock;  at  1.30  o'clock  Dr.  True  and 
Dean  Eussell  will  be  here  to  discuss  the  extension  work  informally. 
If  any  members  are  interested,  kindly  come  at  1.30.  The  committee 
will  take  a  recess  imtil  2.30. 

(Thereupon  at  12.30.  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  met  at  2.30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  Hon.  Gilbert 
N.  Haugen  (chairman)  presiaing. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Murph. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  DANIEL  S.  HUBPH,  SPECIALIST  IN  COTTON 
UABEETING  AND  WABEHOTTSING,  BUSEATT  OF  UABEETS,  DE- 
PABTHENT  OF  AGBICTTLTTTBE— Continued. 

Mr.  Murph.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  took  a  recess  this  morning 
I  was  just  coming  to  the  price-quotation  service,  which  we  have 
instituted  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  amendments  contained  in 
the  wheat-price  guaranty  act.  I  think  I  had  stated  that  we  have 
divided  the  cotton-producing  section  into  five  districts,  with  head- 
quarters at  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Dallas, 
Tex. ;  and  New  Orleans,  La.  We  have  held  a  number  of  civil-service 
examinations  in  an  effort  to  get  suitable  men  to  take  charge  of  the 
offices  at  these  points,  and  have  done  everything  we  could  think  of 
in  the  effort  to  get  suitable  men.  It  is  important  that  men  located  at 
these  points  for  this  work  shall  be  conversant  with  trade  methods,  the 
various  ways  of  trading  in  spot  cotton,  and  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  pertinency  and  value  of  information  they  get.  To  date  we  lack 
two  men  of  having  enough  men  of  the  type  we  need  to  put  this  work 
into  effect  in  all  five  of  those  districts. 

We  have  one  man  stationed  at  Charlotte  and  another  stationed  at 
Memphis,  and  the  board  of  examiners  at  New  Orleans  engaged  in 
the  Classification  of  cotton  have  charge  of  the  price-quotation  service 
in  that  district,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  three  districts  in 
operation. 

A  weekly  bulletin  is  issued  from  each  one  of  these  points,  and  it 
"  ven  wide  distribution,  being  sent  by  mail  to  anyone  who  requests 
id  certain  parts  of  it  are  sent  by  telegraph  to  anybody  who  wants 
d  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  telegrams. 

3  distribute  it  by  mail  to  producers,  and,  in  fact,  anybody  who 

i  like  to  get  it.    We  have  a  great  number  of  requests  from  vari- 

^arts  of  the  country.    1  have  been  really  surprised  at  the  number 

^quests  we  get  from  parts  of  the  country  that  presumably  would 

"  interested  in  this  quotation  service,  from  the  West,  for  in- 
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stance,  and  even  the  northernmost  States  have  shown  great  interest 
in  this  service. 

I  have  copies  of  the  bulletins  here  and  I  thought  the  committee 
might  be  interested  in  seeing  them.  I  shall  not  take  time  to  read 
them.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  bulletins  we  issue.  Here  is  the  last 
one  issued  from  Charlotte.  This  is  the  issue  of  January  10.  I  have 
not  one  issued  from  Memphis  or  New  Orleans  of  that  date,  because  it 
takes  the  mail  a  little  longer  to  get  to  Washington  from  those  points. 

We  ^ve  information  relating  to  the  prices  of  cotton  at  various 
places  for  various  grades  and  various  lengths  of  staple,  and  this 
information  is  given  wide  distribution  upon  the  theory  that  the 
possession  of  information  as  to  market  conditions  is  most  valuable 
for  any  man  who  is  dealing  in  any  particular  commodity.  In  addi- 
tion to  giving  this  information  as  to  prices,  we  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  add  a  pertinent  paragraph  occasionally  with  refer- 
ence to  cotton  marketing  in  general.  For  instance,  in  this  bulletin 
that  I  have  before  me,  issued  on  January  10,  we  have  one  paragraph 
of  about  eight  lines,  with  reference  to  the  loss  of  cotton  through 
country  damage.  We  had  information  that  cotton  seed  of  an  inferior 
varietv  were  about  to  be  sold  in  the  Memphis  territory,  on  the  theory 
that  that  particular  variety  produces  more  per  acre.  We  had  macie 
investigation  previously  about  that  particular  sort  of  cotton  and 
found  it  very  undesirable,  and  we  just  inserted  in  the  bulletin  a  short 
paragraph  warning  farmers  against  it.  So  a  few  of  those  things 
occur  to  us  as  being  worth  while  from  the  marketing  standpoint,  and 
they  are  inserted  as  giving  timely  advice. 

I  think  you  wanted  me  to  say  something  about  the  permanency  of 
the  amendinents. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  reference  to  the  cotton  futures  act? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes;  to  those  amendments  to  the  cotton  futures  act. 
Before  I  come  to  that,  I  may  say,  with  reference  to  the  estimate 
for  this  appropriation,  that  some  of  the  work  under  the  cotton  fu- 
tures act  has  become  more  expensive ;  that  is  to  say,  the  work  in  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  cotton  standards,  through  the  in- 
creased cost  of  cotton,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  cartons  and  other 
material,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  except  for  that  con- 
dition this  estimate  could  have  been  considerably  smaller  than  it  is 
now. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  you  charge  for  those  sample 
exhibits,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  not  increase  the  price  to 
meet  the  increased  cost? 

Mr.  Murph.  But,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  we  can  expend  the  money  only 
once.  That  is  to  say,  we  can  buy  only  a  stated  nimiber  of  bales  of 
cotton  with  a  stated  amount  of  money,  and  when  the  standards  we 
make  up  from  that  quantity  of  cotton  have  been  exhausted  we  can 
not  do  anything  more. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is,  what  you  get  for  the  sale  of  the  samples 
goes  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Murph.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  only  use  the  appropriation  once? 

Mr.  Murph.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  returned  to  the  Treasury  ? 
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Mr.  MuRPH.  I  have  that  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  self-supporting? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  turned  into- 
the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of  miscellaneous  and  loose  cotton  and 
from  the  sale  of  cotton  standards  and  revision  of  standards,  $37,- 
840.71.  In  addition  to  that  we  turned  into  the  Treasury — ^I  have  the 
figures,  but  I  can  not  lay  my  hands  on  them  right  here — about  $9,000 
collected  for  the  determination  of  disputes.  You  see,  the  old  form  of 
contract  was  in  force  for  a  while,  and  we  collected  about  $9,000  in 
the  determination  of  disputes  under  that  form. 

We  expect  to  turn  into  the  Treasury  this  year  a  greater  amount 
from  the  sale  of  standards  than  last  year,  for  the  reason  we  had  a  very 
great  demand  for  standards ;  we  are  away  behind  now  in  furnishing 
the  standards.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  enough  competent  men 
to  make  up  the  standards  and  to  get  the  cotton  fast  enough ;  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter,  as  you  gentlemen  understand,  to  buy  the  cotton  exactly 
suitable  for  those  standards,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
material  in  fast  enough  and  get  capable  men  in  large  enough  numbers 
to  keep  up  with  the  orders,  so  we  have  got  away  behind  with  our 
applications. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Receipts  from  samples  sold  ought 
to  pay  the  expense  of  it,  ought  it  not? 

Sir.  MuRPH.  It  is  dimcult  to  assess  the  exact  cost  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  standards,  because  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  done ; 
it  is  done  along  with  other  lines  of  work  and  carried  on  imder  the 
cotton-futures  act,  and  sometimes  men  are  employed  partly  in  one  line 
of  work  and  partly  in  another  line. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  fix  the  price  you  charge^ 
having  in  view  the  idea  that  the  total  amount  ought  to  equal  the  total 
amount  of  cost  for  preparing? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  As  I  say,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  that  exactly,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  total  amount  of  receipts  received  from  the  sale  of  stand- 
ards, if  we  should  make  that  division,  would  cover  the  entire  cost.. 
When  the  cotton-futures  act' was  first  put  into  administration  a  price 
of  $2.50  per  box  was  agreed  upon,  and  lately  that  has  been  increased 
to  $5  per  box  for  standards. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  thing  involves  very  little 
money,  but  I  was  thinking  that,  if  the  Government  could  break  even 
on  something,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  A  set  of  the  standards  for  grade  for  upland  cotton 
costs  $100  as  against  $50  at  the  outset:  that  is  to  say,  the  price 
has  doubled.  The  Bureau  of  Markets,  in  its  cotton-marketing  work, 
carries  on  the  work  of  demonstrating  the  value  of  the  standards. 
That  is  carried  on  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  we  try  to  carry  that  on 
in  connection  with  our  marketing  and  demonstration  work,  our 
handling  and  marketing  work,  and  we  feel  that  whenever  we  get  one 
of  these  sets  out  to  the  trade  that  has  an  educational  value ;  in  other 
words,  we  feel  that  the  Government  and  the  people  through  the 
Government  get  a  return  that  is  not  exactljr  measurable  in  dollars 
and  cents,  when  one  of  these  sets  gets  out  into  the  trade,  because 
people  then  come  to  use  them  more  and  more  and  trade  on  them  more 
and  more,  and  the  fact  they  are  traded  on,  the  fact  there  is  accurate 
information  for  standards,  that  there  is  a  Government  set  of  stand  > 
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ards,  gives  the  people  as  a  whole  who  are  interested  in  the  marketing 
of  cotton  a  return  we  can  not  measure  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr-  Young.  I  noticed  that  the  State  department  of  agriculture 
down  at  Austin,  Tex.,  has  been  furnishing  to  counties  who  would 
pay  a  certain  percentage  of  the  salary  scale  an  expert  on  the  matter 
of  cotton  grading.  They,  of  course,  use  these  Government  samples 
as  a  basis  of  their  operations.  Has  this  practice  been  built  up  to  any 
extent  over  the  country,  over  the  cotton  belt  ? 

Mr.  MuBPH.  That  practice  is  more  widespread  in  Texas  than  any 
other  State. 

Mr.  Young.  I  understand  in  my  own  county 

Mr.  MuBPH  (mterposing).  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Young.  Kaufman.  I  know  they  operate  in  some  part  of  the 
State,  and  I  understood  them  to  say  they  sent  a  man  to  Tyler,  Tex. 

Mr.  MuBPH.  We  have  a  man  there  this  year. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  Any  farmer  who  is  interested  in  knowing  the 
grade  of  his  cotton  before  putting  it  on  the  market  can  ^  there  and 
have  it  graded  by  this  expert,  so  ne  will  know  what  he  is  really  sell- 
ing the  merchant  or  local  buyer. 

Mr.  MuBPH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  It  struck  me  as  being  a  very  useful  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  MuBPH.  I  have  in  my  hand  here  the  progress  report  on  this 
work  in  your  State  and  what  is  being  done.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
the  firm  of  Parker  &  Pinkerton,  at  Tyler? 

Mr.  Young.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MuBPH.  Are  they  cotton  buyers? 

Mr.  Young.  They  are  farmers  and  buyers. 

Mr.  MuBPH.  Do  you  happen  to  know  Mr.  Oscar  McFarland,  presi- 
dent of  the  Guarantee  State  Bank? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuBPH.  We  have  letters  from  these  gentlemen  commending 
the  work.  Then  we  have  a  letter  here  signed  by  30  farmers,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  work,  and  the  substance  of  this  letter  from  the  farmers, 
which  really  assesses  the  value  of  the  work  and,  of  course,  from  the 
class  of  people  you  have  in  mind 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan  (interposing).  What  is  that  par- 
ticular work? 

Mr.  MuBPH.  This  is  cotton  marketing.  It  is  connected  with  the 
demonstration  of  the  standards  and  merelv  suggested  itself  to  Hr. 
Young  in  connection  with  our  discussion  of  the  standards.  It  is  not 
done  under  the  cotton  futures  act. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  a  man  located  at  a  place  to  ad- 
vise with  the  owners  of  cotton,  the  growers,  what  price  they  ought  to 
charge  those  who  want  to  buy  it? 

Mr.  Young.  Oh,  na  I  come  to  him  with  five  samples  of  cotton, 
taken  out  of  five  bales,  and  I  want  to  know  what  grade  these  samples 
are — middling,  strict  middling,  light  middling,  or  what.  As  a 
grower,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing,  but  no  growers  know 
what  their  cotton  will  grade.  This  fellow  is  a  technical  exx>ert.  So, 
if  he  says  thcvse  five  bales  of  cotton  grade  middling,  the  farmer  at  once 
knows  what  middling  cotton  is  worth,  because  those  quotations  are 
in  practically  every  town  in  the  cotton  belt;  nearly  every  town  of  any 
size  is  getting  the  market  reports.    Take  my  little  town  of  3,500  peo- 
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pie;  we  raise  a  local  purse  and  hire  telegraphers,  who  go  to  that 
office  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  get  all  the  reports  from  New 
Orleans,  New  York,  and  Liverpool.  In  fact,  we  have  got  the  whole 
Market  every  minute  in  the  day  coming  into  this  little  office.  Any 
Ifarmer  can  walk  up  there  and  see  that  the  quotation  on  middling, 
for  instance,  is  30  or  40  cents,  as  the  case  might  be.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is,  What  have  I  got  to  sell  ?  He  does  not  know  what  his  cotton 
grades.  The  expert  says  that  bale  of  cotton  is  middling.  He  sees 
that  report  and  knows  what  that  cotton  is  worth ;  so  he  is  trading  on 
an  equal  basis  with  the  fellow  who  is  buying  that  cotton. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  may  not  be  very  liberal,  but  how 
Jar  should  the  Federal  Government  go  with  that  work? 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  local ;  that  is  State. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  I  might  make  this  explanation.  The  work,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  is  a  demonstrational  and  edu- 
cational work  rather  than  a  work  of  service.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  from  its  investigations,  has  found  that  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  cotton  marketing  business,  especially  in  the 
markets  used  by  producers,  are  such  that  the  producer  in  so  many 
instances  never  gets  the  value  of  his  cotton  for  the  reason  that  he 
does  not  know  the  grade,  the  staple  and  the  character  of  it,  and  does 
not  know  its  value.  As  Mr.  Young  has  just  pointed  out,  many 
farmers  do  not  know  the  grade,  do  not  know  how  to  staple  cotton, 
do  not  know  how  to  get  the  length  of  staple.  There  is  a  difference 
of  about  45  cents  now  between  cottons  of  the  same  grade  merely  on 
account  of  the  different  lengths  of  staple.  That  is  an  extreme  case, 
but  there  is  a  difference  of  2  cents,  5  cents.  6  cents,  10  cents,  20 
cents,  on  account  of  the  different  lengths  oi  staple.  Now  it  is  a 
highly  technical  proposition  to  class  cotton,  that  is,  to  grade  it  and 
to  staple  it,  and  very  few  farmers  can  do  it.  Our  investigations, 
covering  the  collection  of  actual  samples  and  figures,  show,  for  in- 
stance, m  the  same  market  on  the  same  day  cotton  of  the  same  grade 
and  value  sold  at  $15  difference  per  bale,  and  at  that  time  cotton  was 
bringing  about  12  cents  per  pound— cotton  actually  of  the  same  value 
being  sold  in  the  same  market  on  the  same  day  by  two  different 
persons  at  a  difference  in  price  of  about  $15. 

Mr.  McLauohmn  of  Michigan.  I  can  understand  that  condition, 
and  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  producer  of  cotton  if  he  had  that 
knowledge.  I  was  wondering  how  much  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  going  to  help  him,  and  how  much  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  (government  to  assist  the  owners  of  property  to  Imow  the 
value  of  it,  so  as  to  put  a  proper  price  on  it. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  I  was  coming  to  that,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  and  I  felt  I 
ought  to  make  some  little  statement  about  general  conditions,  so  that 
members  of  the  committee  might  appreciate  the  significance  of  this 
work.  As  I  say,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  the 
work  is  educational  and  demon^rational.  The  Bureau  of  Markets 
goes  into  a  community  and  joins  in  this  work  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  farmers  themselves  what  they  can  do  themselves.  It 
is  a  very  recent  work  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  when 
we  feel  we  have  made  a  sunicient  demonstration  in  one  community 
we  will  just  move  along  to  another  community.  It  does  not  become 
permanent  in  any  community.    We  are  showing  the  way,  that  is  all : 
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then  we  help  the  farmers  with  their  associations,  show  them  what  they 
can  do,  and  we  put  a  man  there  just  for  that  purpose  for  a  while. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Would  it  not  be  better  and  more  in 
keeping  with  our  way  of  doing  business  if  you  would  advise  with  and 
instruct  men  to  be  employed  by  the  State  to  go  out  and  do  that  work 
instead  of  carrying  this  to  individuals  all  over  the  State?  That  is 
quite  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  MuRPH.  We  do  not  undertake  to  carry  the  work  to  individuals. 
We  only  have  about  35  such  stations  throughout  the  cotton  belt;  and^ 
as  I  say,  it  is  for  educational  and  demonstrational  purposes,  and  the 
valuable  information  that  we  ^t  from  one  of  these  stations  becomes 
available  for  other  stations,  and  when  we  feel  we  have  completed  the 
work  in  one  section  we  move  on  to  another  section. 

In  the  State  of  Texas,  at  some  of  these  points,  we  pay  about  $250 
of  the  classer's  salary;  at  other  points  only  $1.  The  farmers  them- 
selves pay  the  great  bulk  of  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  educational,  then,  at  the 
place  where  you  are  doing  the  work ;  and  after  you  do  the  work  there 
you  do  not  go  back  there,  but  you  go  to  some  other  place,  and  leave 
them  to  take  advantage,  if  they  are  able,  of  the  instruction  you  have 
given  them? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  theory  on  which  we  have  ap- 
proached it,  and  that  is  the  limitation  which  we  set  about  it. 

The  question  would  natural  Iv  arise  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
service  was  paid  for  finally,  and  it  eventually  gets  back  to  this,  thait 
the  individual  farmers  themselves  really  pay  for  the  service  they  get 
through  the  local  associations.  The  local  associations,  for  instance 
in  Texas,  will  make  a  charge  of  about  25  cents  a  bale  for  each  bale 
of  cotton  this  association  handles,  so  after  all  the  farmer  who  gets 
the  service  pays  for  it  through  his  association. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  association  collects  the  money 
fi-om  the  farmers  and  pays  the  expenses  of  your  men? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  joint  agreement  with  them;  they 
are  to  pay  them  so  much  and  we  pay  so  much,  and  then  the  State 
extension  department,  as  you  suggested  a  while  ago,  the  Agricultural 
College  usually  pays  a  small  part  of  it.  The  bulk  of  it  is  paid,  how- 
ever, oy  the  growers  themselves. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  more  I  care  to  add  here  unless  there  are 
some  questions  on  this  appropriation. 


Wednesday,  January  14,  1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  6E0BOE  UVUTOSTON,  ACTDTG  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BTTBEATr  OF  HABKETS,  DEFAETHENT  OF  AOBICTTLTTTBE^-Con* 

tinned. 

Mr.  LrviNosTON.  If  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  will  take  up  item  96,  on  page  258,  "  To  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  United  Stat^ 
grain-standards  act,"  and  so  forth. 
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There  is  no  increase  requested  in  this  item,  but  We  are  resubmit- 
ting a  re^quest  for  an  amendment  to  section  6.  You  will  recall  that 
we  submitted  the  same  request  last  year. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  And  it  went  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LiiviNGSTON.  It  went  out  on  a  point  of  order.  As  I  remember 
it,  one  chan^  in  section  6  was  approved  by  the  committee,  and  went 
out  on  a  pomt  of  order  on  the  floor,  and  the  other  change  was  not 
approved. 

Mr.  McLAnoHUN  of  Michigan.  Was  not  one  put  in  in  the  Senate 
and  stricken  out  in,  conference  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Not  that  I  recall.  The  requests  for  the  changes,  I 
think,  are  set  forth  very  fully  and  concisely  in  the  note  appended 
to  this  item,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  committee  I  woiud  like 
to  insert  that  note  in  the  record  of  this  hearing  in  order  that  it  might 
appear  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  mean  you  want  to  reprint 
this  note  at  the  foot  of  page  96  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes ;  in  connection  with  this  item  in  the  hearings. 
It  makes  no  difference,  however,  if  the  committee  does  not  desire  to 
<lo  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  brought  this  up  last  year? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  first  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  provides 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  entertain  appeals  on  any  grain  that 
has  been  inspected  by  a  licensed  inspector.  At  the  present  time  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  restricted  to  such  grain  as  passes  into 
interstate  commerce.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time  suppose  a 
car  of  wheat  ori^ates  at  this  point  (indicating  on  map),  goes  to 
Chicago,  and  is  inspected  by  a  licensed  inspector;  an  appeal  may 
not  be  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  but  if  the  car  coes 
to  Indianapolis — if  it  crosses  the  State  line — an  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  the  Secretary.  Now,  we  have  a  number  of  requests  from  indi- 
viduals, from  bNoards  of  trade,  from  chambers  of  commerce,  asking 
us  to  entertain  these  appeals. 

Mr.  McLaughmn  of  Michigan.  The  first  case  you  cited  there  of  a 
car  of  grain  shipped  from  a  point  in  central  Illinois  into  Chicago  is 
of  a  transaction  between  citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  but  if  the  grain — |— 

Mr.  McLaughmn  of  Michigan.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  function  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  part  in  disputes  between  citizens  of  a 
State? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  Mr.  McLaughlin,  when  the  standards  have 
been  established  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  integrity  of 
those  standards  must  be  maintained,  and  when  the  grain  in  question 
is  inspected  by  an  inspector  licensed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  that  grain  reaches  Chicago 
it  may  not  go  any  farther,  or  it  may  be  shipped  out  into  interstcSe 
commerce. 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  may  be  shipped  out  into  interstate  oommmerce. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  If  it  enters  interstate  commerce 
it  may  be  inspected ;  and  then,  if  a  dispute  arises,  it  can  be  determined 
by  an  appeal  ? 
"^Mr.  £Vingsion.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  not  that  enough? 

Mr.  LiviNGffroN.  No ;  it  is  not. 
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Mr.  RuBET.  It  does  not  help  the  producer,  where  the  grain  origi- 
nates; and,  as  I  understand  it,  the  producers  and  sellers  of  wheat 
are  urging  this  action,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  in  order  that  they  may  be  protected  in  their 
local  markets. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  know  they  are,  but  is  it  incumb- 
ent upon  the  Federal  Government  to  do  everything,  entirely  witJiin 
a  State,  simply  because  it  would  be  convenient  and  agreeable  to  those 
people? 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  else  can  it  be  done  ?  Congress  is  exercising  a  con- 
stitutional authority  to  fix  standards  of  grain. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  If  they  fix  them  they  ought  to  enforce  them. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Nobody  else  can  do  it  but  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  step  towards  maintaining' 
the  integrity  of  the  United  States  standards.  These  inspectors  are^ 
all  licensed  by  the  Federal  Government.  They  inspect  grain  and 
apply  the  standards  of  the  Federal  Government,  ana  we  would  like 
an  opportunity  to  check  up  on  all  their  inspections.  It  will  not  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  service  at  all,  because  we  take  samples  for  super- 
vision purposes,  in  addition  to  samples  taken  for  interstate  appeal. 
We  consider  it  a  convenient  method  of  supervising  the  work  of  the 
inspectors. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  the  producers  of  wheat  want  this  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes.  ^' *  . 

Mr.  Young.  Do  the  wheat  growers  themselves  want  this? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  of  course,  the  great  number  of  producers 
of  wheat  do  not  ship  wheat,  but  those  who  do,  want  it.  Let  me  read 
a  very  brief  statement  from  a  letter  on  this  point.  This  is  from  the 
Toledo  Produce  Exchange.     [Reading:] 

The  ruUng  of  your  department  saying  no  appeal  to  the  Government  officials 
can  be  taken  on  intrastate  shipments  is  considered  as  ** class  legislation**  by 
our  directors.  That  Ohio  shippers  to  Toledo  or  other  Ohio  markets  can  not 
have  the  same  privilege  that  is  accorded  their  shipments  to  markets  outside 
the  State  Is  considered  nnfair  to  the  Ohio  markets.  The  local  United  States 
office  is  deprived  of  fees  wliich  would  otherwise  be  taken  in,  in  case  of  appeal 
by  intrastate  shippers. 

May  we  hear  from  you  as  to  why  can  not  the  ban  be  lifted  and  the  appeal 
rule  be  the  same  in  both  intrastate  and  interstate  shipments. 

To  emphasize  the  point  I  made  a  while  ago-^-Toledo  is  an  impor- 
tant gram  market,  if  a  car  ori^ating  in  Ohio  ffoes  to  Toledo,  no 
appeal  may  be  taken  by  the  shipper,  although  tne  grain  has  be^i 
inspected  by  an  inspector  licensed  by  the  Federal  Gfovemment  ac- 
cording to  the  stanaards  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Government* 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  should  the  Government  in- 
spector inspect  wheat  where  the  transaction  is  entirely  within  a 
State? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Dealers  in  grain  know  no  State  lines 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  have  just 
stated  that  the  dealing  is  entirely  withm  the  State. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  was  referring  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 
Let  me  illustrate  further.  If  this  car  of  grain  had  originated  the 
same  number  of  miles  on  this  side  of  Tol^o  (indicating  on  map), 
this  man  would  have  had  a  right  to  an  appeal. 
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Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  That  is  true;  that  often  deter- 
mines the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  thousand  and  one 
matters. 

Mr.  LiviNGSTOK.  Not  the  standards;  not  where  the  Constitution 
gives  the  right  to  the  Federal  Government  to  fix  standards  of  grain. 

Mr.  McImughijn  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  might 
happen.  We  have  an  inspector  in  Toledo  who  is  licensed  under  the 
grain  standards  act,  who  inspects  grain  according  to  the  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  department,  and  part  of  the  grain  that 
originates  in  Ohio  comes  up  to  him  for  inspection.  He  may  grade 
it  correctly  or  incorrectly.  If  he  grades  it  incorrectly  he  is  throwing 
the  official  standards  of  the  United  States  into  disrepute ;  yet,  be- 
cause of  this  provision  in  section  6,  the  parties  at  interest,  the  buyer 
and  seller,  can  not  have  the  information  from  the  Federal  Govern^ 
ment  as  to  whether  or  not  that  inspector  has  properly  graded  that 
lot  of  grain. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Here  is  a  case  that  is  not  entirely 
analagous:  We  were  speaking  yesterday  of  these  inspections  of 
perishable  products  at  the  points  of  destination.  The  law  provides- 
that  only  products  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  shall  be  so  in- 
spected, with  the  idea  that  the  Federal  Grovemment  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  commerce  within  the  States.  Is  it,  then,  the  duty  or  the 
function  of  the  Federal  Government  to  interfere,  or  can  it,  with 
propriety,  interfere  in  a  quarrel  or  dispute  as  to  business  matters 
that  concern  tiie  people  of  the  States  alone  ? 

There  is  another  reason  why  that  kind  of  inspection  should  be 
confined  to  interstate  shipments,  because  the  act  makes  the  certifi- 
cate issued  by  the  inspector  prima  facie  evidence  in  a  court,  and  that 
can  only  be  in  a  United  States  court.  We  can  not  pass  a  statute  that 
will  make  a  certificate  of  a  Federal  inspector  prima  facie  evidence  m 
a  State  court.  So  that  it  would  seem  to  me  that  inspection  of  grain 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  any  purpose,  where  the  transaction 
is  entirely  between  citizens  of  the  State,  is  going  beyond  the  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  You  say  the  inspector  at  Toledo  does 
inspect? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  question  the  propriety  of  having^ 
him  inspect  it  until  it  is  destined  for,  or  is  in,  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  the  inspector  is  merely  licensed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Livingston.  He  inspects  all  grain  that  is  tendered  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  paid  by  the  State  or  by  the  mimicipality? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Frequently  he  is  paid  by  the  board  of  ti^e  or 
other  similar  organization. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No;  he  receives  no  compensation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  the  dealers  there,  or  those 
concerned  in  the  transaction  there  in  Ohio — or  Illinois,  according  to 
your  first  illustration — would  like  to  have  this  done? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  does  not  cut  any  figure  what- 
ever. There  are  a  thousand  and  one  things  that  they  would  like  to 
have  the  Federal  Grovernment  do  for  them  that  it  has  no  right  to  do. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Coming  back  to  my  ori^al  point  re^rdless  of 
whether  or  not  these  people  want  to  have  this  done,  it  does  seem  to  us 
that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  that 
step  and  protect  its  standards,  as  it  will  not  involve  any  increased 
cost  and  will  at  the  same  time  render  a  service  which  people  want 
In  other  words,  our  standards,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  protected. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  are  other  members  of  the 
-committee  .who  know  a  great  deal  more  about  this  grain-standards 
law  than  I  do  and  about  these  operations,  but  it  just  occurs  to  me  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  goin^  a  long  way  if  it  is  going  to  inspect 
products  involved  in  a  transaction  entirely  within  State  lines,  both 
parties  to  the  transaction  being  citizens  of  one  State.  There  is  practi- 
-cally  no  limit  beyond  which  you  can  not  go  if  that  is  entered  upon. 

Mr.  Livingston.  This  is  a  permissive  measure  so  far  as  the  appeal 

?rovisions  of  law  are  concerned.   No  one  is  reouired^  to  take  an  appeal, 
he  appeal  is  taken  at  the  request  of  someboay  in  interest 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  my  suggestion.  I  am  not 
making  an  objection,  because  I  think  perhaps  I  may  be  wrong  about 
it — ^perhaps  do  not  know  Plough  about  it;  out  my  objection  goes  to 
the  inspection  of  this  intrastate  business  at  all. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Licensed  inspectors  could  not  handle  the  grain- 
inspection  business  at  all  unless  they  were  permitted  to  inspect 
intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  grain,  because  this  would  involve  setting 
up  duplicate  inspection  machinery  in  every  place  of  inspecticm. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  duplicate  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Because  the  grain  at  Chicago  and  many  other 
markets  is  largely  intrastate  gram,  which  later  crosses  States  lines 
and  becomes  interstate  grain.  If  the  inspector  who  is  licensed  imder 
the  grain-standards  act  is  precluded  from  inspecting  grain  that  does 
not  cross  a  State  line  it  will  mean  that  some  inspectors  must  be  avail- 
able for  inspecting  that  grain  which  comes  from  within  the  State. 
Therefore  it  would  mean  a  duplicate  equipment  for  inspection — one 
inspection  to  be  made  for  grain  that  crosses  the  State  lines  and  another 
to  inspect  grain  that  does  not  cross  State  lines. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  would  be  a  State  matter.  Let 
them  do  it  if  they  wish. 

Mr.  Livingston.  If  you  will  remember,  these  inspectors  are  not 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  These  men  are  employed  by  the 
chambers  of  commerce  or  by  the  State,  and  in  many  cases  tliey  op- 
erate as  private  individuals,  on  a  fee  basis;  so  that  if  we  were  to 
preclude  or  prevent  the  licensed  inspectors  from  inspecting  grain 
that  does  not  cross  State  lines,  we  would  immediately  get  into  a 
great  amount  of  diflSculty,  because  it  would  necessitate,  as  I  have 
said,  two  inspection  departments  in  every  important  grain  market 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Carrying  that  out  to  the  logical 
<3onclusion,  every  shipment  of  grain  from  one  point  to  another, 
whether  the  distance  is  1  mile  or  100  miles,  might  be  inspected  by 
a  Federal  inspector? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McLfAUGHLiN  of  Michigan.  My  idea  is  that  the  Gtoyemment 
has  no  right  to  do  that.  Suppose  some  man  in  your  State  wants  the 
Government  to  build  a  house  for  him.  Carrying  your  theory  to  the 
logical  conclusion,  you  would  say  that  we  ought  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Is  there  not  about  as  much  demand  among  pro- 
ducers for  the  repeal  of  the  act  as  there  is  from  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Livingston.  There  used  to  be,  but  there  is  not  now. 

The  Chaikman.  This  is  to  provide  for  an  appeal  in  the  case  of 
all  gitiin  shipped  in  intrastate  as  well  as  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
was  finally  determined  that  it  should  be  limited  to  interstate  ship- 
ments ;  now  the  whole  fight  is  coming  up  again,  whether  it  shall  be 
extended  to  intrastate  traffic.  I  fuUy  agree  with  the  proposition. 
I  tried  to  have  it  incorporated  at  that  time.  In  my  opimon  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  incorporate  it  here. 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  involves  no  expense  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  a  charge  for  the  appeal  f 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  $3  per  car. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  it  involves  no  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  people 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  The  Government  has  fixed  standards  for  grain.  If 
I  am  shipping  wheat,  and  it  is  intrastate,  and  I  am  not  satSfied  with 
the  grading,  1  have  no  richt  to  appeal  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture because  it  is  altogether  witmn  State  lines,  and  the  appeal  that 
I  am  denied  is  on  a  subject  on  which  the  Federal  Congress  has  legis- 
lated. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes ;  according  to  standards  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  upon  inspection  by  a  man  that  is  licensed  by  that  Gov- 
ernment. The  fact  that  a  man  ships  the  grain  within  a  State  ought 
not  to  deprive  him,  if  he  thinks  he  is  wronged,  of  an  appeal. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  saying  that  you  have 
started  a  law  to  interfere  with  local  transactions  and  therefore  you 
must  carry  it  on  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Livingston.  All  grain  arriving  at  these  markets  where  there 
is  a  licensed  inspector  is  inspected  bya  licensed  inspector. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Micnigan.  Whether  it  is  intrastate  or  inter- 
state? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  started  a  process  that 
may  be  wrong,  and  is  wrong  according  to  my  notion,  and  therefore 
you  would  carry  it  out  to  the  end  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  believe  that  it  is  legal  in  all  respects.  When 
we  took  up  the  question  of  issuing  licenses,  the  solicitor  of  the  de- 
partment rendered  an  opinion  that  a  man  might  have  a  license  to 
inspect  grain  moving  in  interstate  commerce,  and  that  he  might  at 
the  same  time  act  as  an  inspector  to  inspect  grain  that  did  not  go 
into  interstate  commerce.  But  the  point  is  that  almost  all  States 
have  adopted  the  Federal  standards  as  State  standards,  and  all  the 
transactions  in  grain  throughout  the  country  are  based  on  the  Fed- 
eral standards,  regardless  of  whether  the  grain  is  shipped  in  inter- 
Mate  commerce  or  not 

164815—20 ^79 
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Mr.  RuBET.  I  doubt  your  ability  to  get  this  through.  We  may 
pass  it  through  the  committee,  but  any  one  man  on  the  floor  of  tm 
House  can  object  to  it,  and  no  doubt  somebody  will  object  to  it.  In 
the  last  Congress  the  second  part  of  your  proposition  here  was  re- 

S^rted  by  the  committee,  but  it  was  objected  to  by  a  Member  of  the 
ouse  and  went  out  on  a  point  of  order;  although,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned^  I  shall  be  glad  to  recommend  it.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, I  thmk  the  best  thinjg  for  you  to  do  is  to  prepare  a  bill  cover- 
ing this  amendment  and  have  it  introduced — let  the  committee  re- 
port 4t  to  the  House — and  seek  these  changes  by  legislation  in  a 
separate  measure. 

Mr.  LrviNOSTON.  That,  of  course,  is  a  question  for  the  committee  to 
decide. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  you  are  ever  going  to  get 
the  change  made,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  it  ought 
to  be  made.  For  instance,  take  the  second  part  of  your  proposition. 
You  have  had  14,000  appeals,  I  believe  it  is,  which  have  been  enter- 
tained, and  in  only  1  case  out  of  the  14,000  have  the  parties  asked 
for  a  hearing  or  been  granted  a  hearing.  Of  course,  if  they  have  asked 
for  it  they  have  been  granted  it;  so  that  that  shows  al5«olutely  the 
fallacy  of  this  granting  of  a  hearing  on  the  proposition  of  the  grading 
ot  grain.  Notwithstanding  that  fact  was  impressed  upon  the  Member 
who  made  the  objection  last  year  upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  he  could 
not  be  convinced  and  continued  his  objection.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  get  this  through  the  House  by  legislation  on  this 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  point  of  order,  I  think,  was  raised  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  misunderstood  the  matter. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Certainly;  but  you  could  not  make  him  understand. 

Mr.  LrviNGSTON.  He  thought  that  it  was  a  hearing  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards. 

Mr.  RuBBY.  Certainly ;  and  you  could  not  make  him  believe  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  original  grain-standards  act  was  passed  appar- 
ently on  the  theory  that  you  could  only  apply  those  standards  to  grain 
moving  in  interstate  commerce.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitors 
office  that  we  should  now  modify  that  so  as  to  make  the  standards 
apply  to  grain  that  moves  in  intrastate  commerce? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Do  you  mean  make  them  applicable  also  to  the 
grain? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Do  you  refer  to  the 
question  whether  the  act  should  be  based  on  the  weights  and  standards 
measure  rather  than  the  interstate  commerce  clause? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  for  the  Solicitor  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  point  that  has  got  to  be  de- 
termined before  thisproposcd  new  language  is  adopted  or  rejected. 

Mr.  LrriNGSTON.  Tnis  is  rather  putting  it  on  the  basis  of  protecting 
the  int^nity  of  the  standards. 

Mr.  KuBBT.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  or  not  we  can  pass  that 
kind  of  legislation;  that  is,  whether,  after  it  is  t>assed,  it  would  hf^ 
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considered  constitutional  or  not;  because  we  have  no  authority  ex- 
cept over  grain  that  goes  into  interstate  commerce.  At  the  same  time, 
by  a  separate  bill  we  might  be  able  to  find  some  way  of  passing  that 
sort  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  the  point  was.  Gov.  Rubey,  that,  whereas 
this  grain  standards  act  was  Imsed  on  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  is  it  not  possible  to  base  it  on  the  weights  and 
measures  feature  rather  than  on  the  interstate  commerce  clause?  I 
shall  be  veiy  glad  to  refer  that  question  to  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, and  get  his  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  I  appreciate  the  viewpoint  which  sug- 
gests that  this  appeal  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  supervision ;  but  I  think 
that  is  a  pretty  far-fetched  proposition,  because,  of  course,  it  does 
not  amount  to  anything  unless  you  have  the  authority  requiring  the 
intrastate  grain  to  be  graded  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  stand- 
ards. The  fact  that  you  have  an  appeal  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing except  that,  as  Mr.  McLaughlin  suggested,  it  is  another  wedge 
into  the  local  control  over  local  affairs. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Almost  all  the  States  have  adopted  the  Federal 
standards  and  almost  all  grain  passing  in  either  interstate  or  intra- 
state traffic  passes  this  inspection. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  States  have  adopted  State  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Almost  none. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that  Minnesota  intends  to  abandon 
Federal  grades. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  imderstand  they  have  made  that  statement  a 
number  of  times,  but  thus  far  they  have  taken  no  action. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  impression  is  that  they  had  some  legislation 
at  the  last  session  that  authorized  the  creation  of  State  standards  and 
their  enforcement  so  far  as  intrastate  grain  is  concerned,  and  my  un- 
derstanding was  that  those  standards  would  probably  be  made 
effective  with  the  next  crop. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  mean  they  are  going  to  set  up  different  stand- 
ards from  the  Federal  standards? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Livingston.  As  I  said  at  the  start,  I  think  these  notes  that 
are  appended  to  the  item  in  the  bill  give  a  veir  definite  and  very 
brief  summary  of  the  points  that  led  us  to  make  the  recommendation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  resolve  all  doubts 
about  the  proposition  by  saving  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
will  be  no  amendment  to  this  act  until  we  get  some  standards  that 
will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  take  it  that  the  standards  are  not  satisfactory 
to  you,  then? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  certainly  are  not. 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  have  had  no  complaints  about  them  since  the 
price-fixing  matters  have  been  adjusted. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  complained  about  them  until  we  have  got 
tired  of  complaining,  and  we  are  going  to  substitute  standards  of 
our  own. 

Mr.  Livingston.  There  has  been  no  complaint  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  differentials  between  grades  of  wheat. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  not  until  after  all  the  wheat  was  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  producer  that  it  was  possible  to  get  cars  to  take 
away. 

Mr.  Livingston.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why  was  not  that  done  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  out  of  our  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  the  grain  regulation,  do  you  recall 
the  amount  the  spread  was  modified  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  present  at  the  meetings  with  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration. My  recollection  is  that  at  that  time  the  spread  ran  as  high 
as  42  cents  between  the  No.  1  and  No.  4.  Probably  it  was  not  as 
high  as  that,  but  it  was  very  great  I  can  look  it  up  and  put  it  in 
the  record.  1  do  not  recall  tne  spreads  that  were  arranged  there,  but 
my  recollection  is  that  the  total  spread  between  No.  1  and  No.  4  was 
not  over  10  cents. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  it  was  12  cents,  probably. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  The  change  that  you  made  made  a  difference  of  28 
cents  a  bushel  to  the  producer  in  my  State  on  the  No.  4  winter  wheat. 
He  got  that  much  more  for  his  wheat.  Was  that  change  made  in 
the  department? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Not  bj  our  department  That  is  a  matt^  that 
comes  entirely  under  the  ]urisdiction  of  the  Grain  CorpcMration. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  was  made  90  days  after  they  commenced 

Mr.  Yo0NG.  I  want  the  record  to  be  made  straight,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not  have /tny thing  to  do 
with  that. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Why  did  not  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
something  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Young.  The  price-fixing  committee  of  the  Grain  Corporati(Hi 
dealt  with  that  whole  subject. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  They  had  no  right  to  deal  with  the  grading  of  this 
wheat.  That  came  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  the 
Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  Livingston.  They  do  not  deal  with  grading. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  standardizing. 

Mr.  Livingston.  But  they  fixed  the  prices  based  on  the  CTades. 
The  grades  were  established  before  the  price  was  fixed,  and  after  the 
grades  had  b€«n  established  the  price  was  fixed,  which  was  recently 
modified. 

Mr.  Young.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  it  would  be  unfor- 
tunate to  have  it  go  out  to  the  producers  that  in  this  country,  where 
we  are  seeking  to  establish  a  set  of  grades  that  will  take  care  of  the 
producer  in  order  that  the  stuff  may  be  profitable  to  raise,  this  was 
done  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  when,  as  I  understand, 
the  department  has  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  to  es- 
tablish these  grades.  The  department  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
price-fixing  part  of  it,  and  that  is  what  the  farmers  complain  about. 
We  have  had  the  same  question  on  the  cotton.  The  point  is  that  your 
Kansas  department  said  that  there  had  been  too  big  a  spread  be- 
tween certain  classes  and  grades.  The  department  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  price  fixing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  use  going  into  that  here,  but  the  point 
remains  that  the  character  of  grades  and  the  charact^  that  resulted 
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from  it  was  greatly  modified  by  the  price  fixing,  because  under  normal 
conditions,  it  a  good  quality  of  wneat  was  graded  down  because  of 
foreign  matter  in  it,  the  competition  in  the  central  market  would, 
nevertheless,  get  th6  producer  a  reasonable  price  for  the  quality  of  the 
wheat  they  could  sell,  while  under  the  fixed-price  system,  if  the  wheat 
was  graded  down,  although  it  was  a  good  quality  of  wheat,  it  got  the 
price  of  that  grade  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  would  be  true,  regardless  of  what  grades 
were  employed.    You  have  stated  the  case.  I  think,  very  clearly. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Your  theory,  then,  is  that  there  was  nothing  that 
the  department  here  could  have  done  under  your  authority  of  law 
to  have  protected  the  producer  against  the  injustice  of  that  spread? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Then  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  the  depart- 
ment. If  it  could  not  take  care  of  an  emergency  of  that  kind,  where 
you  permitted  wheat  to  be  graded  down,  whether  it  had  one  grain 
of  rye  or  100  grains;  when  your  grade  that  you  fixed  permitted 
that  to  cost  a  man  30  cents  a  bushel  on  his  wheat — and  you  lay  that 
all  onto  the  Grain  Corporation — ^then  I  can  not  see  how  you  can 
ever  hope  to  be  of  anv  service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Livingston.  My  point  is  this,  that  if  we  had  modified  the 
grades  imder  the  law  the  price  differentials  would  be  changed  to 
conform  to  the  grades.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  change  the  grades 
at  one  time,  and  the  price  was  changed  to  conform  to  the  new  grades. 
That  would  have  resulted  if  we  had  made  a  further  attempt  to 
change  the  grades.  You  remember  one  year  they  had  4  cents 
premium  on  dark  winters  and  on  dark  hard,  and  after  the  grades 
were  changed  the  premium  was  reduced  to  2  cents. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  You  think,  then,  that  if  you  had  changed  the  grades 
last  spring,  as  I  tried  to  get  the  department  to  do,  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration would  have  been  able  to  go  ahead  in  some  other  way  and 
turn  the  same  back  to  the  producer? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  they  would  have  modified  the  differential 
between  grades. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  If  you  had  changed  it  and  made  that  right,  they 
could  not  have  blamed  you  for  it;  but  they  are  blaming  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  If  you  had  changed  your  grades  then,  as  I  told  you 
to  [laughter],  they  could  not  have  blamed  you. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Under  normal  conditions  we  think  these  grades 
are  all  right. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  If  the  conditions  are  normal? 

Mr,  Livingston.  Since  these  price  differentials  have  been  changed 
we  have  had  no  complaint  about  the  grades,  and  the  farmer  is  getting 
50  cents  or  a  dollar  more  than  the  Grain  Corporation  price.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  price  went  above  the  guaranteed  price  people  quit 
making  complaints  against  the  standards. 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not  know  about  the  grain  situation ;  there  may 
be  something  that  we  ought  to  do,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is ; 
but  we  have  a  commodity  in  my  country,  the  cotton  crop,  for  which 
we  have  established  standards.  They  make  a  spread  between  certain 
grades  of  500  to  700  points.  The  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  I  do  not  know  where  the  defect  shows,  but  it  is  something 
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that  ought  to  be  attended  to.  The  trade  has  done  it.  We  know 
that  we  are  bemg  robbed.  That  is  done  by  the  trade;  but  when  a 
Government  agency  engages  in  that  practice  it  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  To  what  (Government  agency  do^ou  refer? 

Mr.  Young.  The  point  to  which  I  am  adcfressing  nayself  is  that  we 
have  that  trouble  with  the  wheat;  that  is,  where  the  Government  has 
taken  charge  of  the  wheat.  That  spreaa,  you  gentlemen  say,  is  too 
big.^  I  have  no  reason  to  dispute  that.  We  nave  that  same  condition, 
probably  to  a  worse  extent,  in  the  cotton  trade,  where  we  have  es- 
tablished standards,  and  where  the  trade  has  gone  in  there  and 
made  that  spread.  That  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  we  were  held  up 
on  that  cotton  and  got  $25  to  $i50  a  bale  less.  We  have  sustained 
that  loss.    How  are  you  going  to  get  at  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  in  this  case  that  was  made  by  a  Govern- 
ment agency. 

Mr.  Young.  Here  is  one  thing  that  the  Government  has  taken 
charge  of,  and  it  seems  that  you  still  have  the  defect.  Here  is  an- 
other commodity  that  the  Government  has  not  taken  charge  of,  ex- 
cept to  establish  standards,  and  we  have  that  complaint,  to  a  greater 
extent,  that  the  producer  is  beinp^  held  up.  How  are  you  going  to 
reach  it?  I  should  think  that  all  the  producer  ought  to  want — all 
that  I  as  a  producer  would  want — is  a  lair  price.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  held  up  and  have  the  value  of  my  crop  taken  from  me  by  a  mo- 
nopoly and  not  let  me  get  the  value  that  the  market  would  justify*  me 
in  gettin<^.    There  is  a  defect  there.     How  are  we  to  remedy  it? 

Mr.  TiNciiER.  Here  is  one  thing  about  grades.  I  do  not  know  if 
it  affected  any  other  localitv.  For  instance,  it  took  off  from  wheat 
and  made  an  off-grade  of  wheat  for  rye  and  foreign  matter  the  same 
as  for  dirt.  The  millers  did  not  do  that,  but  that  was  according  to 
the  grades  fixed. 

Air.  Young.  Let  us  stop  there  a  moment.  I  am  interested  in,that, 
too.  Of  course  rye  is  not  -wheat,  but  under  the  present  system  it  is 
treated  the  same  as  though  it  were  gravel — absolutely  worthless. 
Is  there  a  method  by  which  we  can  make  the  trade  pay  for  rye; 
because  rye  has  value,  even  though  it  is  not  wheat? 

Mr.  TiNciiER.  The  miller  does  not  object  to  a  certain  percentage 
of  rye.  He  does  not  want  his  flour  to  have  more  than  a  certain  per- 
centage of  rye,  but  he  does  not  want  10  per  cent  of  dirt.  The  highest 
percentage  of  rye  they  would  allow  was  about  2  per  cent.  What  is 
that  now  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  understand  your  question  to  be.  What  is  thft 
maximum  percentage  of  rye  permitted  in  each  grade  of  the  Federal 
standards  for  wheat  as  they  now  stand?  Grade  No.  1  permits  1 
per  cent;  grade  No.  2,  2  per  cent;  grade  No.  3,  3  per  cent;  grade  No. 
4,  5  per  cent ;  grade  No.  5,  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  is  the  highest  grade? 

Mr.  Livingston.  By  the  highest  grade  I  presume  you  mean  the 
highest  numerical  grade,  namely,  No.  5,  which,  of  course,  includes 
the  poorest  wheat  covered  by  a  numerical  grade,  from  the  stand- 
point of  quality  and  condition.  The  maximum  of  rye  content  nc^w 
permitted  in  grade  No.  5  is  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Seven  per  cent? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  <  per  cent 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  That  has  been  changed.    What  was  it  at  first? 
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Mr.  LniNosTON.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  at  first;  6  per  c^it, 
I  think. 

Mr.  TiNCHBR.  No;  I  think  you  will  find  it  was  4,  though  I  may 
be  mistaken  in  that.  But  that  was  still  too  low,  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  No  man  who  owns  a  mill  will  tell  you  that  10  per  cent 
makes  any  difference.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  make  any 
difference  under  16. 

Mr.  Young.  Suppose  it  has  got  10  per  cent  rye  and  the  miller 
does  not  recognize  any  difference,  but  goes  ahead  and  sells  on  the 
basis  that  there  is  no  rye  in  it? 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  He  will  tell  you  that  it  does  no  harm  to  the  flour. 
The  flour  is  just  as  good  for  every  purpose. 

Mr.  Livingston.  What  is  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  My  suggestion  is  that  you  discriminate  between  rye 
and  dirt  in  the  grades. 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  discriminate  now  between  rye  and  dirt,  but 
the  miller  is  not  going  to  pay  wheat  prices  for  rye.  You  can  not 
le^late  commercial  transactions  by  establishing  grades. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  But  at  that  time  the  price  of  rye  was  higher  than 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  there  was  no  objection  on  that  ground.  You 
say  now  that  the  farmer  gets  50  cents  more  than  the  guaranteed 
price  for  his  wheat? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  can  not  take  credit 
for  that  any  more  than  Congress  can. 

Mr.  LiviNGTON.  We  do  not  take  any  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  guaranteed  price  of  wheat  happens  to  be  lower 
than  the  market  price  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  cited  that  to  show  that  when  the  market  price 
went  above  the  fixed  price  and  the  fixed  price  played  no  part,  then 
the  ipatter  of  fixed  grades  was  forgotten. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Yes;  but  the  price  was  £xed  too  high.  When  the 
farmer  is  losing  25  or  30  cents  on  every  bushel  of  wheat,  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  export  of  wheat  was  not  opened  up  while 
the  farmer  had  the  wheat? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  the  export  was  opened  up  after  the  speculators 
got  the  wheat? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TiNCHBR.  I  just  wanted  to  know  what  you  thought  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  One  department  should  know  about  the  other  de- 
partments, and  especially 

Mr.  RuBEY.  But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  want  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  telling  you  or  of  teUing  Congress  why  the 
Grain  Corporation  did  this,  that,  or  the  other.  The  thing  for  us  to 
do,  if  we  want  that  information,  is  to  get  the  information  from  the 
people  responsible,  from  the  Grain  Corporation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  satisfies  me.  If  the  Depart- 
n^ent  of  Agriculture  says  it  has  no  authority  over  the  matter,  let  it 
be  put  in  the  record.  If  there  is  any  fault,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  then  you  ought  not  to  blamo 
it  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  Chaibman.  They  should  have  done  something. 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  if  the  records  should  show  that  the  department 
had  anythmg  to  do  with  price  fixing.  This  will  prejudice  the 
farmers  of  the  country  against  the  department.  The  farmers  now 
must  have  faith  in  the  iSepartment  or  Agriculture,  and,  whatevw 
the  Grain  Corporation  may  have  been  guuty  of,  this  record  ought 
not  to  show  that  the  department  is  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  ought  to  show  that  the  depart- 
ment is  not  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  what  it  ought  to  show  and  what  I  think  it 
will  show.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fixing  of  prices. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  have  been  criticized  many  times  for  the  dif- 
ference in  prices  between  grades — a  matter  for  which  we  were  in 
no  wise  responsible. 

The  Chairman.  The  grades  are  in  a  degree  responsible. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  point  is  that  no  matter  what  the  prices  were 
the  Grain  Corporation  was  the  price-fixing  agency  and  it  could 
fix  whatever  differences  it  pleased,  so  long  as  it  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  under  which  the  guaranty  was  made. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  not  quite  true.  The  Grain  Corporation 
had  no  authority  to  fix  any  prices  at  all.  They  could  not  regulate 
the  prices  at  all  except  to  the  point  of  the  guaranteed  price.  That 
is  all  the  authority  tney  had.  They  had  no  authority  to  fix  any- 
thing above  the  guaranteed  price.  They  did  assume,  however,  m 
view  of  the  situation  that  existed,  to  establish  tentative  relations 
between  the  grades;  that  is,  the  tentative  price  of  bread,  which  they 
were  able  at  least  partially  to  enforce.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  do  not  absolve  the  Department  of  Apiculture  altogether  from 
all  blame  with  respect  to  the  wheat  situation,  not  by  a  jugful. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  recall  it,  the  law  prescribed  No.  1  northern 
as  the  basis 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  did. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  below  the  price  fixed  by  the  act.  The  Grain 
Corporation  could  fix  these  differentials,  and  it  did  fix  them. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  above  that  price — and  the  price  has  been 
above  that  price  most  of  the  time — those  grades  were  only  effective 
in  so  far  as  the  Grain  Corporation  was  able  by  one  method  and 
another  to  make  them  effective.    It  had  no  real  authority  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Then  I  do  not  see  your  point,  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  assume  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  say  that  j^ou  should  assume  responsibility 
for  it,  but  when  you  say  that  the  grades  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
resulting  injustice  to  the  farmer  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  The  point  he  makes  is  this,  that,  whatever  the  grades 
may  have  been,  no  matter  what  the  grades  may  have  been  which  were 
established,  if  some  other  grades  had  been  established,  the  same  con- 
ditions would  have  prevailed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  nonsense,  because,  if  it  is  true  we  mi^t  just 
as  well  do  away  with  the  grades  altogether. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  No ;  it  is  not  nonsense. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  If  the  grades  have  nothing  to  do  with  seeing  that 
the  farmers  get  a  fair  price,  we  might  just  as  well  abolish  the  grades 
and  abolish  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  No;  it  is  not  nonsense.  The  Grain  Corporation  fixed 
certain  differentials  between  these  grades,  and,  if  the  grades  had  been 
some  other  ^ades,  those  same  differentials  would  have  existed ;  those 
same  variations  would  have  existed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  but  it  makes  some  difference,  when  the  basis 
is  a  fixed  price  and  when  good  wheat  falls  in  grade  No.  4  when  it 
ought  to  fall  in  grade  No.  2.    That  is  the  point  that  I  am  making. 

Mr.  Rubey.  That  comes  under  the  question  whether  you  agree  with 
these  grades  or  do  not  agree  with  them.  You  do  not  agree  that  these 
grades  are  right,  and  you  have  a  right,  of  course,  to  your  opinion.  A 
great  many  other  people  think  they  are  all  right. 

Mr.  TiNcnER.  Here  is  the  proposition,  Mr.  Rubey:  Last  spring 
before  any  wheat  was  harvested  we  made  an  effort  with  the  depart- 
ment here  to  have  those  grades  changed  so  as  to  put  a  lot  of  wheat  that 
would  be  graded  in  No.  4  up  into  No.  3. 

Mr.  Rubey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  was  informed  by  the  department  (and  I  have  the 
letter  yet)  that  there  would  b^  no  change  in  those  grades.  They 
did  make  the  change  in  the  grades  and  put  a  large  majority  of  wheat 
in  my  district  from  4  to  3.  That  made  a  difference  to  the  farmer  of 
about  28  cents  a  bushel  on  his  wheat,  because,  while  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  differential  between  grades 
3  and  4,  and  that  was  done  by  the  Grain  Corporation,  they  did  contrdl 
the  grades,  and,  when  they  were  informed  that  the  wheat  they  were 
putting  down  in  No.  4  was  absolutely  good  milling  wheat  and  that 
that  ought  to  be  up  in  No.  3,  tiiey  ourfit  to  have  done  that. 

I  want  to  have  the  respect  for  the  Department  of  Agriculure  that  I 
had  before  I  came  to  Congress,  and  I  think  the  farmer  ought  to  be 
able  to  rely  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  his  friend;  but 
is  there  anythmg  on  record  anywhere  where  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ever  made  one  fight  with  the  Grain  Corporation  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  producer  of  wheat — ^where  it  ever  wrote  one  letter  or  tried 
to  help  the  farmer  with  the  Grain  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Heflin.  That  was  a  nonpartisan  board,  was  it  not,  composed 
of  Republicans,  largely? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Grain  Corporation.  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is  composed  of.  There  are  a  lot  of  ren^ade 
Republicans  just  like  there  are  a  lot  of  renegade  Democrats.  They 
knew  nothing  about  wheat,  or  very  little,  and  they  had  a  vital 
proposition  in  wheat. 

Mr.  Rubey.  That  whole  system  is  going  to  be  gotten  rid  of  any- 
way within  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  has  been  gotten  rid  of  now.  The  price-fixing 
business  stops  with  this  crop. 

Mr.  Rubet.  In  the  end  we  will  probably  have  no  prices  fixed; 
and  then  the  scheme  of  putting  these  grades  into  effect  will  go  on 
without  confronting  those  difficulties. 

Mr.  LiviNOSTON.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Rubey.  I  think  the  thing  we  are  discussing  now  is  someUiing 
that  is  already  past  and  can  not  come  up  in  the  future,  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  worth  while  giving  any  more  time  to  it. 
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Mr.  TiNCHBR.  It  is  absolutely  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  did  not  have  any  authority  to  fix 
prices,  but  only  to  fix  grades? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Anderson  contends  that  the  Wheat  Cor- 
poration had  no  authority  above 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  said  they  had  no  authority  above  a  fixed  price. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  says,  "  The  President  shall  thereupon 
fix  such  guaranteed  prices  for  grain,  and  so  forth,  according  to  sudi 
standards  as  are  established  under  the  United  States  grain-standards 
act,  approved  August  11, 1916." 

Mr.  LiviKGSTON.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  speak  of  the  President  in  this  matter 
we  have,  of  course,  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  lieiNOSTON.  Yes;  with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  grades. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true  that  the  law  gives  the  authority  to  the 
President,  but  that  means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  we  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Either  the  President  or  the  department  had  the 
authoritv  to  fix  the  different  grades. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  President's  authority  was  exercised  through 
the  Food  Administration  and  not  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  the  language  here.  It  says  "  shaU  fix  such 
guaranteed  prices  "  according  to  the  ^rain  standards.  That  means  a 
certain  price  for  each  grade.  The  minimum  was  $2.  The  authority 
was  in  the  President. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  department  did  not  exercise  the  price-fixing 
authoritv  xmder  the  food-control  bill. 

Mr.  YoTTNG.  You  have  been  reading  from  the  food-control  law  ? 

The  Chairman.  From  section  14  of  the  act  of  Conp*ess. 

Mr.  Young.  That  does  not  touch  the  proposition  that  this  depart- 
ment had  nothing  on  God's  green  earth  to  do  with  fixing  these  prices. 

The  Chairman.  The  differentials  as  stated  in  the  act. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  That  was  given  to  the  President,  and  the  President 
turned  that  over  to  the  Grain  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  As  Mr.  Livingston  said,  when  it  spoke  of  the 
President  it  meant  the  department. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  President  did  not  turn  it  over  to  the  Departoient 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Mr.  Palmer's  idea.  You  say  here  that  we 
should  drop  it  and  condone  it.  If  that  position  is  to  be  taken,  very 
well,  but  I  dissent. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  We  are  here  acting  upon  our  own  responsibility  and 
hot  upon  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Palmer  or  an^ybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly ;  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  not 
support  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Young.  I  guess  I  am  in  rather  a  unique  attitude  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  oppos^  this  whole  price-fixing  scheme  both  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor.  I  am  going  out  of  Congress,  but  I  do  want 
to  leave  in  this  record  that  the  United  States  I^partment  of  Agri- 
culture did  not  have  a  thing  to  do  with  the  manipulation  of  this 
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S rice-fixing  scheme.  Let  it  be  right  or  wrong,  whatever  act  has  been 
one  has  ^n  done  by  the  Food  Administration  in  the  wheat  end 
of  it,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Barnes.  I  do  not  want  this  record  to  show 
that  our  permanent  Departmept  of  Agriculture  has  been  guilty  of 
any  of  these  tilings,  right  or  wrong,  because  you  know  and  I  know, 
acna  everjr  other  member  of  this  committee  kxiows,  that,  so  far  as  the 
prioe-fixmg  part  of  it  is  concerned,  it  is  administered  by  a  different 
piece  of  madiinery  from  that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be"that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  what  I  want  to  correct.    It  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Where  it  i*ests  at  the  present  is  up  to  the  Grain 
Corporation  to  explain.  As  Mr.  Livingston  has  said,  the  depart- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  I  also  want  to  clear  up  the 
matter  whether  the  department  did  have  authority  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  fix  prices. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  President  had  the  authority,  but  the  depart- 
ment did  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  President  did 
have  authority. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  law  says  "the  President" — ^not  "the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture." 

The  Chairman.  The  President  did  have  the  authority. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  he  exercised  it  through  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  the  Grain  Corporation — not  the  Department  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  these  salaries 
imder  the  grain-standards  item  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  salaries  are  all  listed  on  page  259.  The 
salaries  that  we  are  paying  are  substantially  the  same  salaries  that 
are  being  received  in  the  trade.  The  salaries  of  our  grain  samplers 
average  a  little  higher  than  those  being  paid  by  grain  exchanges, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  like. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  hearings  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  department  salaries  are  much  higher  than  those 
paid  by  the  trade;  there  is  complaint  about  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  have  here  a  card  index  of  every  grain  exchange 
or  other  organization  supporting  a  grain-inspection  department, 
with  the  salaries  which  are  paid  to  inspectors  and  samplers,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questicfh. 

The  Chairman,  Take  Minnesota,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  salaries  for  Minnesota  were  inserted  in  the 
record  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  salaries  up  to  $4,000? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  inserted  in  the 
i-ecord  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  paid  t 

Mr.  Livingston.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Appeals  at 
Minneapolis  each  receive  a  salary  of  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  vou  pay  the  members  of  your 
board? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  department's  man,  who  is  stationed  in  Min- 
neapolis,  is  getting  $3,000;  he  is  in  charge  of  the  office. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  The  supervisor? 

Mr.  LiviNOOTON.  The  supervisor. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  paid  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Livingston  (continuing).  The  highest  salaried  man  on  our 
appeal  board  gets  $3,240.  This  board  is  located  at  Chicago  and  is 
the  appeal  board  for  the  entire  United  States.  The  men  on  the  ap- 
peal board  located  at  Minneapolis  are  employed  by  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota and  handle  appeals  on  grain  which  arise  in  Minnesota,  for  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  pay  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  pay  how  much? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  have  a  grain  supervisor  located  at  Minne- 
apolis who  supervises  the  work  of  this  appeal  board,  together  with  all 
inspectors  located  there,  and  he  gets  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  State  of  Minnesota  pay  in- 
sj^ectors  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Our  records  show  that  at  Minneapolis  there  is 
one  chief  deputy  inspector  at  $3,000,  and  there  are  four  assistants  at 
$2,110  each.  I  find  that  the  average  annual  salary  of  the  24  inspec- 
tors, including  the  chief  inspector  and  deputy  inspectors,  is  $2,077. 
They  have  approximately  15  deputy  inspectors  at  an  average  salary 
of  $1,850,  plus  an  average  annual  overtime  of  about  $185,  making  a 
total  annual  salary  of  $2,035.  Four  deputy  inspectors,  $1,600,  plus 
an  average  annual  overtime  of  $160,  making  a  total  of  $1,760. 

The  eight  foremen  of  samplers  average  $1,440,  plus  an  average 
overtime  of  $144,  making  a  total  of  $1,584. 

They  have  a  nUmber  of  grain  samplers  at  a  salary  of  $1,320,  plus 
an  average  overtime  of  $lfe,  making  a  total  average  annual  salary 
of  $1,452;  and 

The  Chairman.  Your  samplers  are  paid  from  $1,200  to  $1,740? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exclusive  of  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  To  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  we  pay 
the  l)onns  iii  juldition.  The  nvonisre  salarv  we  pav  the  samplers  in 
the  service  is  $1,508.08. 

The  Chairman.  Your  salaries  run  from  $4,000  down  to  $1,020? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  will  read  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  salaries  of 
the  chief  inspectors  at  some  of  the  important  markets.  Minneapolis, 
$3,000:  (^hica^o,  $4,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  you  make  your  comparison — with 
what  position  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  will  read,  first,  the  name  of  the  city;  second, 
the  salary  of  the  chief  inspector  employed  by  the  State,  board  of 
trade,  chamber  of  cemmerce,  or  some  other  organization :  and,  third, 
the  salary  paid  to  the  grain  supervisor,  who  is  the  employee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Afarkets. 

First,  Minneapolis:  Chief  inspector's  salarv,  $3,000;  grain  super- 
visor's salary,  $3,000. 

The  CiiAHiMAN.  That  is  the  Federal  salary  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  last  one  I  read  is  the  salarv  of  the  Federal 
supervisor. 

Chicago:  Chief  inspector's  salary-,  $4,500;  Federal  supervisor's 
salary,  $8,240. 
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New  York.  Chief  inspector's  salary,  $10,000;  Federal  supervisor's 
salary,  $3,240. 

Indianapolis :  Chief  inspector's  salary,  $3,000 ;  Federal  supervisor's 
salary,  $2,080. 

Toledo :  Chief  inspector's  salary,  $4,000 ;  Federal  supervisor's  sal- 
ary. $2,760. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  sufficient.  Is  there  not  considerable 
difference  between  the  responsibilities  of  the  work  of  the  one  and  the 
other? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes ;  our  man  has  the  greatest  responsibility  and 
gets  the  smaUest  salary. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  is  his  responsibility  greater? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Because  he  is  responsible  for  the  correct  grading 
of  all  grain  that  goes  through  that  market  subject  to  the  grain 
standai^ds  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  inspector  in  Minneapolis  super- 
vises the  whole  grain-inspection  service? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  man  there? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  the  man  you  describe  is  our  man.  He 
has  under  his  jurisdiction  the  State  inspectors,  all  of  whom  are 
licensed  inspectors. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Livingston.  So  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned  and  so 
far  as  the  correct  grading  of  the  grain  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  acting  in  the  capacity  of  the  inspector  who 
checlffi  the  service? 

Mr,  Livingston.  No;  he  acts  as  supervisor,  as  his  name  indicates. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  State  inspector  and  supervisor  do? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  State  inspector  actually  looks  at  the  crain 
and  passes  judgment  upon  it,  and  the  Federal  supervisor  checks  up 
his  work  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  done  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  State  supervisor  do? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  do  not  recall  any  State  that  has  a  supervisor. 

The  Chairman.  You  compared  salaries. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  chief  inspector  at  these  markets  is  the  chief 
of  the  staff  at  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  He  really  supervises  the  work? 

Mr.  Livingston.  From  the  administrative  standpoint,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  checks  what  you  do? 

Mr.  Livingston.  He  may  check  it  up,  but  his  judgment  is  not 
final  on  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  chief  inspector  do? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  chief  inspector  employs  the  grain  samplers, 
and  he  probably  tells  them  in  which  yard  they  will  be  located. 
He  employs,  perhaps,  the  inspectors,  and  tells  them  their  hours 
of  service,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  force  and  is  responsible 
for  it? 

Mr.  Livingston,  The  responsibility  for  securing  the  correct  grade 
of  grain  at  anv  of  those  markets  rests  on  the  F^ieral  grain  super- 
visor. This  chief  inspector,  if  he  actually  inspects  the  grain,  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  supervisor  so  far  as  the  cor- 
rect grading  of  the  grain  is  concerned.    The  chief  inspector  is  in 
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authority  over  the  expenditure  of  State  funds  or  funds  provided 
by  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce. 
The  Chairman.  Does  your  man  examine  every  sample,  as  you 

have  indicated?  .  i        i-v  j- 

Mr.  Livingston.  He  does  not  examme  every  sample.     Urdinar- 
ily,  we  have  one  supervisor  who  is  on  the  floor  of  the  inspection 

department.  ^        ^      .,  ,    ^, 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  State  officer  do  the  same:  whether 

yo  '  call  him  supervisor  or  inspector  it  matters  not?  «•  .  , 

Mr.  Livingston.  He   probably   has  some   administrative  officials 
who  act  in  an  administrative  capacity  in  respect  to  their  own  men. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  positive? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  depends  op  the  inspection  department. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  about  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Livingston.  They  have  two  or  three  so-called  reinspectors. 
Those  reinspectors  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Your  supervisor  has  to  check  them? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes.  .  . 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  this  supervisor  and  this  inspector  doing 
practically  the  same  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No.  ,.11^.0 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Federal  Government  domg  all  of  it! 

Mr.  Livingston.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  State  doing  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  Federal  Government  is  doing  no  actual  in- 
spection work.     All  of  the  insi^ection  work  is  done  by  the  liomsed 

inspectors. 
The  Chairman.  Doe.s  not  the  State  pay  the  licensed  inspectors? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  State  is  doing  it? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  say  that  the  State  is  doing  it,  because  it 

is  paying  for  it? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  never  said  the  State  was  not  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  the  Federal  Government  does  is  to  issue 
licenses  and  check  up  ? 

Mr.  Livingston,  xes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  going  into  Minneapolis  in  the  grain  mar- 
ket and  doing  part  of  the  physical  work  or  are  we  unloading  the 
responsibility  on  the  State? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  do  a  lot  of  the  physical  work  in  the  way  of 
sampling  cars  for  supervision  purposes  and  for  appeal  purposes,  but 
we  do  not  relieve  the  State  01  any  physical  labor  that  is  connected 
with  the  inspection  of  grain  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  still  talking  about  supervisors.    What  do 

they  do? 
Mr.  LniNGSTON.  The  grain  supervisor  has  on  his  staff  one  or  more 

samplers. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  samplers? 
Mr.  Livingston.  That  will  depend  on  the  market. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  in  Minneapolis? 
Mr.  Livingston.  Nine. 
The  Chairman.  He  has  nine. 
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Mr.  Ln^iNosTON.  Those  samplers  are  sent  out  to  the  railroad  yard. 

The  Chaibman.  They  bring  in  samples? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  bring  them  to  the  supervisor? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  and  he  grades  them  and  checks  up  the 
grade  which  he  places  upon  it  with  the  grade  placed  upon  it  by  a 
licensed  inspector  employed  by  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  a  force  of  nine  people.  How  many  people 
has  the  State  inspector? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  do  not  have  that  totaled  up,  but  there  are  a 
number. 

The  Chairman.  About  200,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  I  should  say  there  are  200.  However, 
these  are  divided  among  several  points  within  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  responsibility  greater  with  a  force  of 
200  than  it  is  with  a  force  of  9? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  would  depend  on  how  you  describe  re- 
sponsibility. One  is  a  financial  responsibility  and  the  other  is  a 
responsibility  for  applying  standards. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  labors  greater? 

Mr,  Livingston.  I  should  say  not.  I  should  say  that  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Federal  supervisor  (and  I  think  this  is  considered 
true  in  every  market  of  the  country)  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
chief  inspector.    Of  course,  it  is  a  different  type  of  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  one  that  drew  the  comparison. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  about  it.  I  wanted  to  try  to  find  out  just 
what  these  people  do. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes.  One  of  them  is  a  Federal  employee,  and 
the  Federal  supervisor  is  not  a  licensed  inspector. 

The  Chairman.  What  salary  do  you  pay  these  nine  assistants  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  the  salaries  vary  from  $1,200  to  $1,620, 
depending  upon  the  length  of  the  service.  The  last  item,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  No.  97,  page  260,  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  United 
States  warehouse  act.    Mr.  Murph  will  discuss  this  item. 

FTTBTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  DANIEL  S.  MTTBFH,  SPECIALIST  IN 
COTTON  MABEETING  AND  WABEHOXTSING,  BXTBEAXT  OF  MAR- 
KETS, DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Murph.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimates  request  an  increase  of 
$45,000  over  the  amoimt  carried  in  last  year's  appropriation  act  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  United  States  warehouse  act.  There  was 
available,  however,  during  the  present  year  $38,000  from  the  origi- 
nal continuing  appropriation,  so  that  the  increase  asked  in  the 
estimates  over  the  amount  available  during  the  present  year  is  in 
reality  only  $7,000. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  which  will  follow  very  closely 
the  statement  contained  in  the  note  in  the  estimate  book  on  the  en- 
forcement of  the  warehouse  act,  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  request  of 
an  increase  for  the  next  year. 

There  have  been  up  to  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  two  or  three 
reasons  why  the  work  under  the  United  States  warehouse  act  has 
^ot  been  extended  as  rapidly  as  it  would  have  been  under  other 
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<x)nditioiis.  One  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  men  with  the  proper  I 
equipment  and  training  to  carry  on  this  work,  which  was  a  new  ' 
activity,  and  we  felt  that  we  must  have  the  very  best  men  we  could 
get.  Another  reason  was  the  fact  that  for  some  of  the  commoditiAf 
to  which  the  warehouse  act  is  applicable  there  was  during  the  war 
Oovemm^ital  control,  and  a  licensing  system  which  was,  in  effect, 
<M)mpulsory.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  lelt,  that  under  those  con- 
ditions, it  would  not  be  wise  to  urge  a  system  of  licensing  which 
was  designed  for  bettering  trade  conditions,  but  was  not  compul- 
sory, while  the  trade  was  under  a  compulsory  system  of  licensing 
under  another  branch  of  the  Federal  (Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  felt  that  the  time  would  come  when  we  would 
be  able  to  give,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  an  effect  to  this  as  per- 
manent peace  legislation  that  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  value 
of  temporary  legislation  imder  the  war  period.  So  we  felt,  for  some 
of  these  reasons,  that  the  enforcement  of  the  pi*ovisions  of  the  act 
as  it  related  to  certain  commodities  would  better  be  deferred  until 
after  the  close  of  the  war. 

We  expect  from  this  time  on  a  very  great  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  work  under  the  United  States  warehouse  act  for  the 
reason  that  having  entered  more  fully  and  more  completely,  on  the 
'^piration  of  the  war,  into  the  work  of  carrying  out  its  provisions, 
we  have  made  certain  definite  agreements  and  taken  certain  definite 
steps  which  seem  to  us  to  assure  the  more  widespread  application 
of  the  act  and  its  benefits  to  people  who  are  interested  in  warehousing 
agricultural  products.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  entered  into 
an  agreement,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  State  officials  of  North  Carolina 
whereby  the  warehouses  that  are  licensed  under  the  State  law  of 
North  Carolina  will  be  licensed  under  this  act.  In  North  Carolina 
a  law  has  been  passed  which  enables  the  State  government  to  loan 
money  for  the  building  of  warehouses,  and  we  have  entered  into  a 
very  close  arrangement  with  them  by  means  of  which  they  are  to 
"take  out  licenses  under  the  Federal  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Who? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  The  officials  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  can  they  take  out  a  license  under  the  Federal 
act  to  build  private  warehouses  ? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  They  are  licensed  under  State  control.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Nixon  to  explain  the  details. 

Mr.  Nixon.  The  State  will  control  quite  a  number  of  warehouses 
which  will  be  leased  to  the  State,  and  actually  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  a  State  official  known  as  the  State  superintendent  of 
warehouses.  He  has  agreed  that  every  warehouse  operated  under  his 
supervision  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  correctly  about  that! 
Do  I  understand  that  these  warehouses  are  actually  operated  by  the 
State,  by  officials  of  the  State,  simply  under  State  supervision? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Thev  are  under  State  supervision  legally.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  when  the  owner  of  a  warehouse  wishes  to  obtein  the  bene- 
fit of  the  State  system  of  warehousing  he  will  lease  his  warehouse 
to  the  State  superintendent  of  warehouses  for  a  nominal  sum,  tJien 
the  State  superintendent  will  designate  a  local  manager  and  a  local 
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classifier,  who  operates  the  warehouse  under  the  name  of  the  State 
of  North  Carohna.  The  State  supermtendent  will  be  licensed  to 
operate  each  of  these  warehouses  under  the  Federal  act. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  He  gets  a  license  from  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  he  is  known  as  the  Federal 
inspector? 

Mr.  Nixon.  No  ;  he  is  licensed  under  section  9  of  the  act,  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  to  license  persons  not  warehousemen  who  have  con- 
trol of  State  warehouses. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  he  compensated  by  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  Nixon.  No  licensee  is  compensated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  "  issuing  to  persons  not 
warehousemen  "  contemplates  any  such  arrangement. 

Mr.  Nixon.  It  was  our  understanding  from  the  beginning  that 
the  provision  of  section  9  was  made  to  enable  us  to  license  these 
officials  who  had  actual  fnipervision  over  warehouses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  must  sav  that  that  is  a  verv  strange  arrangement. 

Mr.  Nixon.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Murph,  that  section  was  put  in 
for  that  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  MuKPH.  That  is  my  understanding.  If  I  may  read  the  sec- 
tion  

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  the  language  here. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  The  language  provides  for  it  specifically. 

Mr.  Young.  What  does  the  Grovemment  do  before  issuing  a 
license? 

Mr.  Murph.  The  Government  before  it  issues  a  license  satisfies 
itself  that  the  warehouse  is  a  proper  place  for  the  storage  of  the  com- 
modity for  which  it  is  intended.  Then  the  warehouseman  that  ap- 
plies IS  required  to  give  a  bond.  If  the  bond  is  satisfactory,  the 
license  is  issued,  and  whatever  the  warehouseman  does  he  does  as 
being  licensed  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  warehouse  is 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  Federal  Government  and  is  operated 
under  the  applicable  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  strikes  me  that  section  9  contemplates  licensing 
the  owner  of  the  warehouse  and  not  the  State  supervisor. 

Mr.  MijRPH.  The  State  supervisor  in  the  sense  Mr.  Nixon  uses  the 
term  is  the  State  official  who  has  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  ware- 
house leased. 

Mr.  Nixon.  Exactly.  That  is  what  I  understood  the  section  (sec- 
tion 9  of  the  act)  to  provide  for. 

Mr.  Young.  Have  you  gone  far  enough  with  the  administration 
of  this  warehouse  law  to  find  what  effect  it  is  going  to  have? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Mr.  Young,  I  think,  if  I  may  proceed  along  the  line 
I  was  going,  it  will  answer  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  there  beycmd  what  you  have  told  us  that 
requires  an  expert  to  examine  the  warehouse? 

Mr.  Murph.  A  gi^eat  deal  of  this  work  at  the  outset  was  investiga- 
tional work — for  instance,  work  relating  to  the  requirements  that 
should  be  made  of  a  warehouseman  before  he  was  licensed,  to  deter- 
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mine  what,  as  a  matter  of  fkct,  are  proper  regulations,  what  are 
proper  requirements — and  we  tried  to  be  very  careful  in  working  out 
the  fundamental  requirements  of  warehousemen,  and  it  was  for  that 
class  of  work  that  we  felt  we  should  be  very  sure  of  our  ground  be- 
fore we  determined  that  such  and  such  a  requirement  should  be 
made.  We  wanted  to  make  requirements  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  act,  and  we  wanted  to  make  requirements  that  were  reasonable 
and  would  bring  about  the  practical  results  we  had  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  requirements  been  definitely  formu- 
lated ? 

Mr.  MiTRPH.  Yes,  sir;  the  regulations  have  been  issued  for  cotton 
warehouses  and  grain  warehouses.  Regulations  for  tobacco  ware- 
houses and  wool  warehouses  are  in  tentative  form,  and  hearings  will 
be  held  in  February  on  wool  warehouses  and  in  April  on  tobacco 
warehouses.  Regulations  are  written  in  tentative  form,  and  after 
we  get  what  we  think  is  desirable  we  take  them  to  members  of  the 
trade  to  see  if  they  are  suitable.  Sometimes  we  get  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  sometimes  we  get  suggestions  that  we  do  not  adopt.  But 
the  regulations  have  been  adopted  for  cotton  and  grain  warehouses 
and  have  been  prepared  for  tobacco  and  wool  warehouses. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  other  warehouses  are  contemplated? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Flaxseed  is  the  other  product  covered  by  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  practically  through  with  the  investi- 
gation ? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  We  have  very  nearly  reached  the  point  where  we  can 
turn  our  attention  to  the  actual  administration  of  the  act  as  it  applies 
to  warehouses  and  the  issuing  of  licenses. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  there  about  that  that  requires  an  expert? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  In  reference  to  the  inspection  of  warehouses  in  order 
to  determine  whether  they  are  kept  in  proper  condition,  and  as  to 
whether  the  commodities  carried  m  them  are  kept  in  proper  condi- 
tion, the  Secretary  has  the  authority  imder  this  act  to  inspect  the 
commodities  stored  in  warehouses  to  see  whether  or  not  tney  are 

Eroperly  taken  care  of.  We  require  men  with  knowledge  of  that 
ind.  We  expect  also  to  give  suggestions  as  to  the  construction  of 
warehouses. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  often  do  you  make  these  in- 
spections? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  We  do  not  make  them  at  stated  intervals,  because  we 
think  it  is  better  that  the  warehousemen  shall  not  know  just  when  we 
are  going  to  make  them. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  I  know ;  but  about  how  often  has 
it  been? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  So  far  about  every  six  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  warehouses  have  been  licensed? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  We  have  now  received  applications  for  83  cotUm  ware- 
houses and  have  licensed  19.  We  have  received  applications  to-day 
for  the  one  hundredth  grain  warehouse,  and  have  licensed  1. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  licensed  19? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Nineteen  cotton  warehouses  have  been  licensed,  and 
we  have  had  applications  for  83.  The  others  are  pending.  We  have 
received  applications  for  100  ^rain  warehouses.  The  re^ilations  and 
the  application  forms  for  gram  warehouses  have  been  in  usable  form 
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only  about  one  month.  In  that  time  we  have  received  applications 
for  100  warehouses  and  have  licensed  1. 

The  Chairman.  Of  grain  ? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes.  I  make  that  statement  to  show  why  the  number 
of  applications  is  so  great  compared  to  the  number  of  warehouses 
actually  licensed.    We  have  had  them  out  for  only  about  four  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Until  we  amended  the  law,  practically  rewrote 
the  law,  there  were  few  applications,  were  there  not?  As  it  stands, 
there  is  very  little  left  of  the  law. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  There  were  about  60  applications  before  the  act  was 
amended. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  licenses  did  you  issue  prior  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Nixon.  About  10,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  the  regulations 
for  grain  warehouses  were  not  issued  until  after  the  act  was  amended, 
so  I  could  not  give  figures  for  ^ain  warehouses  at  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  these  inspectors  who  look 
over  these  warehouses  employed  all  the  time? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  many  of  them  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  We  have  three  men  who  do  inspection  work,  but  all 
their  time  is  not  given  up  to  it,  for  we  find  we  can  use  their  time 
economically  by  doing  some  other  work  in  the  interim  of  making 
inspections. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  are  they  paid  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  About  $1,800  to  $2,700. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  their  traveling  expenses? 

Mr.  NjxoN.  And  their  traveling  expenses ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  you  have  a  licensed  ware- 
house at  no  more  places  than  you  have  spots  on  the  map,  you  will 
require  a  good  many  inspectors — traveling  men.    How  many  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  It  would  be  very  diflScult  to  estimate  offhand.  I 
should  say  that  we  have  held  up  the  inspections  of  those  warehouses 
until  other  applications  have  been  received,  in  order  to  save  travel- 
ing expenses  very  largely,  in  the  same  community,  so  that  a  man 
can  malke  inspections  with  comparatively  little  travel  for  each  inspec- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  This  law  has  been  in  operation  about  three  and 
one-half  years,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  20  warehouses  licensed.  You  are 
not  making  very  much  progress,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  When  you  consider  merely  the  number  of  warehouses 
licensed  the  results  do  not  appear  commensurate  with  the  time  that 
the  act  has  been  in  operation.    But  there  are  other  considerations 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  expended  about  $200,000. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  I  do  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  year  it  was  $50,000,  then  $59,620,  then 
$58,540,  and  last  year  it  was  ^5,000. 

Mr.  Nixon.  Those  amounts  have  never  been  entirely  expended. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  turned  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury! 
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Mr.  Nixon.  I  know  we  had  an  original  $50,000  appropriation, 
and  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  tliis  fiscal  year  $38,000  of  that,  so 
that  it  will  be  seen  that  prior  to  this  fiscal  year  only  $12,000  out  of  the 
$50,000  had  bc^n  spent,  and  then  we  turned  back  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  $59,000  for  the  second  year. 

Mr.  Harrison.  $96,000  has  been  expended  in  three  years. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  many  people  are  employed  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  We  have  12  people  altogether,  and  three  of  those  are 
in  the  field  practically  all  of  the  time  and  another  one  is  in  the  field 
a  good  deal  of  the  time.  We  sent  out  another  man  recently  on  inves- 
tigational work. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $45,000. 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Murph  covered  that 
point  or  not.  We  had  a  balance  of  $38,000  from  the  original  appro- 
priation at*  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year.  That,  together  with  the 
$35,000  appropriated  for  the  current  year,  makes  $73,000  available 
for  the  present  fiscal  year ;  so  the  increase  is  actually  only  $7,000. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harrison  says  you  have  expended  $96,000. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  the  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  build  warehouses,  would  it  not,  and 
not  only  license  them  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  It  would  not  build  very  many  at  the  present  cost  of 
material. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  large  houses? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Some  of  them  are,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  com- 
paratively small. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  you  should  require 
the  services  of  $2,700  men  to  inspect  these  warehouses? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  His  services,  Mr.  Haugen,  are  not  entirely  given  to 
inspecting  warehouses. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  had  three  insj)ectors? 

Mr.  Murph.  I  said  a  part  of  the  time  was  given  to  inspection.  A 
part  of  the  time  of  the  three  field  men  is  given  to  insp>ection;  but 
this  $2,700  man  spends  a  part  of  his  time  in  Washington  and  has 
done  valuable  investigational  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  kind  of  investigational  work 
is  necessarv  ? 

Mr.  Murph.  Work  looking  to  the  promulgation  of  proper  rules  and 
regulations,  the  determination  of  what  ought  to  be  included  in  rules 
and  regulations. 

Mr.  AIcLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  a  company  builds  a  warehouse, 
do  you  go  and  see  if  it  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  Murph.  That  has  to  be  done  after  the  application  has  been 
received;  but,  before  any  applications  are  received,  the  Secretary, 
under  the  act,  must  issue  regulations  for  the  operation  of  ware- 
houses that  may  be  licensed,  and  a  licensed  warehouseman  must 
know  what  he  is  expected  to  do  under  the  act;  and,  in  order  to  do 
that,  it  was  necessary  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  investigational 
work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  man  who  violates 
some  of  the  terms  of  the  license? 
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Mr.  MuRPH.  We  have  authority  under  the  act  to  revoke  his  license. 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  does  not  need  any  license  to  do  business.  Why 
is  he  any  worse  off  than  before  ? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  He  does  not  want  to  have  his  license  revoked.  It  is 
an  advantage  to  do  business  under  Federal  license. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  see  about  it.  Two  or  three  amendments 
were  adopted  to  this  act  at  the  last  Congress,  or  thereabouts.  One 
of  those  amendments  did  away  with  the  requirement  for  fire  in- 
surance. Another  one  of  those  amendments  permitted  warehouse 
receipts  to  be  issued  in  case  where  the  articles  were  not  classed  or 
graded  in  accordance  with  some  standard.  Under  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  the  warehouseman  can  issue  a  receipt  for  one  bale  of  cot- 
ton,' against  which  there  would  be  no  fire  insurance,  and  against 
which  there  was  no  grade  stated  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  us  in  the  note  under  this  item  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  or  somebody^  some  Federal  reserve  bank,  is  going  to  give  a 
preference  to  that  kmd  of  a  receipt? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  They  have  stated  so.  I  may  make  this  statement  in 
reference  to  the  two  points  you  have  just  mentioned.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  of  grade,  the  amendment,  as  I  recall  it,  provides 
that  when  requested  by  the  depositor  a  certificate  may  b»e  issued 
omitting  the  statement  of  the  grade,  but  the  receipt  itself  will  always 
show  whether  or  not  the  grade  is  8rf:ated.  In  reference  to  the  other 
point  regarding  the  elimination  of  the  requirement  in  the  act  for  fire 
msurance,  as  long  as  that  language  was  m  the  act  it  was  construed 
by  bonding  companies  to  be  subiect  to  the  interpretation  that  the 
bonding  company,  as  a  matter  oi  fact,  was  practicallj^  insuring  the 
cotton.  With  that  language  eliminated  that  objection  was  over- 
come. That  was  an  excuse  for  requiring  a  higher  premium  rate  on 
bonds  by  the  bonding  company. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Nobodj  ever  thought  of  that  particular  reason  for 
putting  this  amendment  in  when  it  was  made. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  I  did  not  think  of  that.  I  was  with  this  committee 
when  this  act  was  adopted.  I  did  not  think  of  that,  but  so  long  as 
this  language  remained  in  the  act  the  bonding  companies  had  used 
it  for  the  exaction  of  a  higher  premium,  or  for  taking  a  position  of 
aloofness  from  issuing  bonds  to  warehousemen.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  a  receipt  will  show  whether  or  not  the  cotton  or  other  commodity 
stored  is  insured,  so  that  the  receipt  carries  on  its  face  an  indication 
as  to  its  exact  value. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Mr.  Murph,  why  did  you  not  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act  before  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Murph.  The  war  emergency  and  some  of  the  things  touched 
by  those  amendments  had  a  deterrent  effect.  We  felt  that  those 
amendments  removed  objections  and  did  not  destroy  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  the  act,  and  at  the  same  time  m^de  it  a  little  more 
wortable. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  other  words,  there  were  a  lot  of  rotten  ware- 
houses around  the  country  on  which  nobody  would  take  a  risk,  and 
by  eliminating  this  provision  you  could  license  them. 

Mr.  Murph.  That  was  not  the  purpose-  The  purpose  was,  as  I 
have  outlined,  to  change  this  langua^  so  that  it  would  give  the 
bonding  companies  no  excuse  for  claimmg  that  practically  the  bonds- 
men became  msurers  for  the  commodity  stored  in  the  warehouse. 
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Mr.  TiNGHER.  What  class  of  warehouses  is  applying  for  the 
licenses? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Cotton  and  grain  warehouses. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  am  going  to  be  frank  with  you.  I  had  a  grille- 
man  get  me  a  list  of  the  Kansas  warehouses.  I  see  some  in  my  dis- 
trict, four  or  five  in  my  own  congressional  district,  and  no  one  of 
them  is  in  a  town,  I  would  say,  to  exceed  300  population.  In  that 
congressional  district,  which  produced  more  wneat  than  any  other 
district  in  the  United  States  last  season,  there  are  good  towns — 
Great  Bend.  Pratt,  Lenora,  all  great  grain  centers — and  each  one 
has  a  good  oi^  warehouse.  None  of  those  is  mentioned.  None  of 
them  ai)plied,  but  only  the  small  places  with  a  high  school,  with  a 
little  railroad  station,  and  probably  200  or  300  people.  You  do  not 
seem  to  have  these  large  warehouses. 

Mr.  MuRPii.  We  have  licensed  only  one  grain  warehouse.  As  I 
have  stated,  the  regulations  for  grain  warehouses  were  not  sent  out 
until  about  the  middle  of  December. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  None  of  those  in  Kansas  are  licensed? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  None. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Why  is  that?  I  do  not  want  to  reflect  on  these 
little  ones,  but  why  is  it  that  the  big  ones  have  not  asked  for  licenses? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  whole  theory  of  this  act  is  to  permit  a  piece 
of  land  with  a  barbed-wire  fence  around  it  to  be  a  warehouse  under 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  have  a  standing  as  such. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  The  fence  is  costing  too  much. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  do  not  concede  any  such  proposition  as  that, 
Mr.  Murph? 

Mr.  Murph.  We  have  not  licensed  places  like  that,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  act  permits  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  must  be  a  "  warehouse  "  at  least. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  a  piece  of  land  inclosed  with  something. 

Mr.  Murph.  The  act  refers  to  an  inclosure.  I  think  I  know  what 
you  have  in  mind,  but  we  have  not  licensed  any  such  place  under  the 
act. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  If  those  small  towns  want  licenses  and  nobody  else 
wants  them,  of  course,  I  want  you  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Murph.  Mr.  Tincher,  as  I  understand,  your  statement  with 
reference  to  warehousemen  is  not  a  reflection  upon  the  value  of  those 
particular  warehouses.    It  is  merely  that  they  are  small. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  is  it.  Their  locations  would  indicate  that, 
they  are  not  the  people  who  are  doing  the  business,  and  I  wondered 
why  the  larger  warehouses  were  not  taking  up  the  proposition.  I 
know  they  have  large  warehouses  there. 

Mr.  Murph.  We  have  large  warehouses  that  have  made  applica- 
tion also.  I  do  not  know  how  this  happens  in  Kansas,  but,  for  in- 
stance, in  Buffalo  we  have  a  wheat  concern  that  handles  2,000,000 
bushels,  which  has  niade  application  for  a  license. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Following  Mr.  Anderson's  suggestion,  these  investi- 
gators of  yours  who  go  out  to  promulgate  the  work,  at  least  see 
wiat  there  is  a  building? 

Mr.  Murph.  Mr.  Ramey,  of  course,  we  never  issue  a  license  to  any 
warehouse  without  first  examining  it  and  seeing  that  it  is  a  propw 
place  for  storage  of  the  particular  conmK>dity  for  which  it  seeks  a 
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license.  The  Secretary  is  to  decide  what  are  proper  places  for 
storage. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  remember  when  we  passed  this  act  there  was 
great  opposition  to  providing  that  it  should  be  a  building,  because 
we  were  told  that  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  all  they  had  were 
pieces  of  ground  with  fences  around  them. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  To  be  stored  so  many  feet  above  groimd  with  a 
covering  on  it,  and  it  was  brought  out  that  cotton  thus  stored  would 
not  deteriorate. 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  may  say  in  that  connection  that  recently  we  had  an 
informal  application  from  a  warehouseman,  a  man  who  caUed  him- 
selg  a  warehouseman,  from  what  we  speak  of  as  the  desert  or  irri- 
gated area  of  Arizona.  Their  practice  there  is  to  store  it  in  the 
open  only.  As  a  rule  they  have  a  fence  around  it,  but  the  solicitor's 
omce  has  just  recently  advised  against  licensing  any  inclosures  of 
that  kind,  so  that  question  seems  to  be  pretty  well  settled.  It  has 
never  been  considered  on  our  part  except  in  those  arid  areas  where 
there  is  supposedly  little  damage  to  cotton  from  rain  or  from  soil 
moisture,  and  even  that  has  now  been  decided  in  the  negative,  so 
there  is  no  proposition  to  license  an  inclosure  that  is  not  a  building. 
While  we  have  never  written  out  any  definite  standards  that  we  go 
by  in  our  inspection  of  cotton  warehouses,  we  require  that  at  least 
three  conditions  be  met.  First,  there  must  be  a  building;  the  build- 
ing must  have  a  roof  on  it  so  as  to  make  it  unaffected  bv  rain  and 
snow ;  it  must  have  protection  for  the  cotton  from  the  soil  moisture ; 
and  it  must  be  inclosed  so  as  to  prevent  theft.  In  addition  to  that 
it  must  be  a  risk  that  can  be  msured  with  insurance  companies 
regularly  authorized  to  do  business  there. 

In  addition  to  those  requirements  as  to  the  physical  properties  of 
the  buildings,  we  are  insisting  that  before  a  warehouseman  can  be- 
come licensed  he  must  submit  to  us  a  financial  statement  showing  a 
certain  amount  of  net  assets  over  and  above  all  of  his  responsibilities, 
the  amount  of  those  assets  depending  upon  the  storage  capacity  of  his 
warehouse. 

We  are  trying  to  make  a  standard  that  will  be  sufficiently  high  to 
insure  the  integrity  of  every  receipt  issued  by  a  licensed  warehouse- 
man. On  the  other  hand  we  realize  that  many  of  the  small  ware- 
houses; take  those  in  Kansas,  for  example,  are  the  ones  that  need 
assistance,  more  than  some  of  the  larger  warehouses,  so  we  are  try- 
ing not  to  use  standards  which  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  smaller 
warehouses. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Is  this  warehouse  business  a  regulatory  proposi- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  It  is  a  permissive  regulatory  act.  It  is  a  purely  volun- 
tary proposition.  Any  warehouse  that  can  meet  the  conditions  can 
become  licensed  if  the  warehouseman  so  desires.  If  it  does  not  wish 
to  operate  under  the  Federal  act  that  is  its  own  business. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  It  is  compliance  with  the  idea  expressed  by  my 
predec^sor,  Jerry  Simpson,  to  license  Government  warehouses  f 

Mr.  Nixon.  Exactly  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  was  drafted  with  the  view  of  giving 
stending  to  warehouse  receipts,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Exactly. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  the  receipt  meant  something,  had  some- 
thing back  of  it,  so  the  banker  or  the  money  lender  might  feel  safe 
in  lending  money  on  the  receipt! 

Mr.  Nixon.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  It  required  certain  things,  last  session  of  Con- 
gress we  struck  out  all  the  provisions,  so  tmit  now  you  have  just  a 
shell  left.  You  now  have  a  receipt  purporting  to  be  from  a  Govern- 
ment warehouse  inspector  whidi  in  itself  may  be  deceiving,  so  that 
now,  instead  of  giving  security  to  the  money  lender,  you  may  be 
deceiving  him. 

Mr.  NncoN.  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  make  a  very  vigorous  protest  I  do  not 
think  we  should  appropriate  money  to  do  anything  that  may  deceive 
the  people. 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  do  not  think  that  is  being  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause in  the  first  place  the  receipts  that  do  not  show  a  statement  of 
the  grade  are  not  issued  except  at  the  request  of  the  depositor,  and 
then  it  is  done  only  in  the  case  of  products  which  can  not  be  mixed, 
where  the  man  gets  back  the  very  product  that  he  stored.  If  a  man 
stores  a  bale  of  cotton  and  he  asks  that  it  be  not  graded,  the  ware- 
houseman will  write  conspiculously  on  the  receipt  that  it  is  n<^ 
graded.  Anv  man  that  accepts  that  receipt  is  put  on  notice,  and  on 
the  face  of  tne  receipt,  that  the  product  is  not  graded. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  about  that.  The  gentleman  who  stores 
a  short- weight  bale  or  a  bale  of  inferior  quality,  of  course,  will  not 
Hsk  for  an  inspection.  But  he  will  store  the  bales  and  will  hold  a 
receipt  for  a  certain  number.  The  cotton  may  be  of  little  value,  but 
he  has  a  receipt  for  a  certain  number  of  bales,  which  he  may  take 
to  the  banker  and  draw  on. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  banker  will  not  lend  him  any  money  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  banker  sees  that  it  is  a  Grovemment  receipt 
and  loans  the  money. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  banker  will  see  what  grade  it  is.  If  he  does  not, 
he  will  not  let  him  have  a  dollar.    You  are  mistaken  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Ix)ok  what  occurred  in  Arkansas.  That  was  the 
excuse  for  this  legislation,  to  give  proper  security,  if  issued  under 
the  proper  provisions  of  law.  The  bill  was  well  drawn,  but  all  the 
good  features  in  it  formerly  were  taken  out. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  only  way  you  can  get  money  is  this:  The  banker 
will  say,  "  I  will  go  down  and  look  at  the  cotton." 

Mr.  Tincher.  What  value,  then,  would  the  receipt  have  ? 

Mr.  Heflin.  It  would  tell  him  that  there  was  cotton  tiiere,  whereas 
he  might  come  to  the  banker  and  say,  '^  I  have  10  bales  of  cotton  at 
home,"  and  he  wotdd  not  know  whether  there  was  any  there  or  not 
Then  he  would  ask  the  man  what  the  grade  was,  and,  if  he  did  not 
know  the  grade,  he  could  not  get  a  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  he  can  ascertain  whether  the  cotton  is 
there. 

Mr.  Young.  I  will  speak  from  actual  knowledge  of  how  that  situa- 
tion is  handled.  We  have  no  Federal  warehouse  in  my  district,  but 
we  have  got  some  under  private  and  State  jurisdiction.  When  they 
issue  a  cotton  receipt  you  have  got  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom 
issued,  you  have  got  the  weight  of  that  bale  of  cotton,  you  have  got 
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the  grade  of  that  bale  of  cotton,  and  the  receipt  is  turned  over  to  the 
owner  of  this  cotton.  If  he  wants  to  borrow  money  on  the  cotton,  he 
takes  the  receipt  to  the  bank.    The  local  banker  is  not  a  fool. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  Grovemment  warehouse? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  make  it  possible  to 
take  the  receipt  to  New  York  or  any  place. 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  telling  you  how  it  works  out.  He  goes  to  the 
local  banker.  The  local  banker  looks  at  the  cotton  tickets  and  sees 
what  grade  it  is;  he  sees  that  it  is  properly  issued  by  this  warehouse- 
man ;  then,  if  he  wants  to  make  a  loan,  he  makes  it.  The  banks  have 
a  strict  supervision  over  it.  They  go  down  and  look  at  the  cotton. 
They  are  not  ^ing  to  take  any  chances.  Then,  if  the  bank  wants  to 
rediscount  this  paper,  it  has  the  right  to  do  it  under  the  Federal 
reserve  act  at  the  Federal  reserve  bank  at  Dallas,  Tex.  They  send 
all  these  papers,  all  these  certificates.  We  have  not  any  under  Federal 
supervision  yet,  but  you  need  not  have  any  doubt  that  the  local  banker 
is  not  going  to  take  any  chances. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  referring  now  to  these  licensed  ware- 
houses? 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  interested  in  what  the  Federal  Grovemment  is 
doing.  I  am.  speaking  of  that  c(Hnmunity,^but  that  is  typical  of 
every  community.  What  I  would  like  to  see  as  to  these  farm  com- 
modities is  that  there  is  some  little  verity  given  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's certificate  of  a  warehouse.  A  certificate  of  this  kind  is 
the  best  paper,  I  think,  if  it  is  ptoperly  protected.  With  the  Grovem- 
ment sui>ervi8ion  and  the  Government  licensing  of  this  local  ware- 
houseman, the  time  will  come  when  these  warehouse  receipts  will  pass 
current  all  over  the  country,  and  men  will  seek  for  that  kind  of  an 
investment.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  have  established  a  system 
here  that  will  so  guards  the  integrity  of  the  transaction  that  it  will 
make  it  a  piece  of  paper  that  the  public  will  like  to  invest  in. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  thought  at  the  start,  but  every 
protection  has  been  taken  away. 

Mr.  Young.  I  will  say  this  further :  A  local  banker  will  not  lend 
his  money  to  the  farmers  unless  he  has  this  warehouse  receipt  and 
.  until  he  sees  that  his  cotton  is  there.    They  take  every  precaution. 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  think  we  can  clear  up  some  of  the  oDJections  that 
have  been  raised  in  your  statement.  Every  receipt  issued  to  a 
licensed  warehouseman  must  among  other  things  show  the  weight  of 
the  product  for  which  the  receipt  is  issued,  and  it  must  show  the  grade 
of  that  unless  the  depositor  requests  that  the  receipt  do  not  show  the 
grade.  There  is  one  other  thing  it  must  show,  and  that  is,  whether  or 
not  it  is  insured  by  the  warehouseman,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  in- 
sured. That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  prevent  any  fraud  or  deception 
being  practiced  upon  anyone.  Now,  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment that  you  referred  to,  the  first  was  the  one  which  relates  to  fire 
insurance,  which  had  the  effect  of  writing  fire  insurance  into  the 
language  of  the  bond  that  the  warehouseman  was  required  to  give. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  provision — ^the  insurance  provision- 
favored  the  insurance  trust.  The  amendment  eliminating  it  was  a 
good  amendment.  But  in  addition,  the  bill  provided  that  the  receipt 
should  be  conspicuouslv  marked  that  it  was  not  negotiable ;  that  it 
would  not  be  negotiable  unless  certain  requirements  were  complied 
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with.    The  requirements  were  taken  out  by  the  amendments  and  the 
receipt  now  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  NixoK.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  permitting  the  issuance 
of  a  non-negotiable  receipt,  not  showing  the  grade  of  cotton — ^I  men- 
tion cotton  oecause  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  grain  warehouse- 
man to  issue  such  receipt;  that  amendment  does  not  apply  to  grain 
at  all.  It  applies  only  to  nonfungible  agricultural  products.  A 
number  of  cotton  mills  send  out  their  own  buyers  who  know  just  ex- 
actly what  cotton  they  want,  and  they  determine  that  the  cotton  is 
what  they  want  before  they  ever  buy  it.  Then  they  store  it  in  a 
waiehouse.  They  know  what  it  is,  and  they  have  their  own  bank- 
ing arrangements  to  enable  them  to  finance  it.  They  are  unwilling 
to  pay  the  warehouseman  to  classify  that  cotton  a  second  time. 

Also  there  is  a  class  of  cotton  men,  some  of  them  cotton  factors, 
cotton  exporters,  that  have  their  own  classifying  rooms;  they  have 
their  own  men  employed  and  they  send  them  out  to  grade  the  cotton, 
they  are  in  position  to  finance  their  business,  and  thev  are  unwilling 
to  p^y  warehousemen  to  grade  it  again.  It  would  be  an  economic 
loss. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  just  asked  to  appropriate  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  have  the  Federal  Government  classify  cotton  so  that  we 
will  know  that  it  is  done  right.  Now,  you  tdl  us  that  it  would  be 
an  economic  loss  to  have  this  done. 

Mr.  Nixon.  In  particular  cases,  I  do  not  mean  in  general.  Certain 
classes  of  people  m  the  cotton  trade  4o  their  own  grading;  I  mean 
in  particular  cases,  and  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to  pro- 
vide for  those  particular  elements  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  have  reference  to  contract  cotton  and  the  ex- 
changes, Mr.  Anderson.  He  is  talking  about  the  large  number  of 
spot  markets  in  the  cotton  belt.  There  are  820  counties  in  the  cotton 
belt. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  talking  about  spot  cotton.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  warehouse  receipts. 

Mr.  Hefmn.  Yes;  it  is  altogether  about  spot  cotton  when  you  are 
talking  about  warehouses. 

The  Chairman.  The  cotton  is  stored,  a  receipt  is  given  and  money 
is  borrowed  on  the  receipt. 

Mr.  Heflin.  There  is  no  exchange  transaction  about  that  cotton. 
It  is  bought  oif  the  wagons  or  out  of  a  warehouse  in  the  spot  trade, 
and  Mr.  Anderson  has  reference  to  money  that  is  appropriated  to 
classify  or  grade  cotton  in  the  exchanges  or  that  is  dealt  in  in  the 
exchanges  on  contract.  Mr.  Nixon  is  talking  about  cotton  stored  in 
the  market  places  throughout  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  What  the  law  provided  for  before  was  that  tliere 
should  be  marked  conspicuously  on  it  that  the  receipt  was  not  nego- 
tiable unless  it  fulfilled  certain  requirements,  but  that  language  was 
stricken  out  of  the  law  by  the  amendments. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  noticed  one  of  the  applications 
marked  in  Michigan  is  in  my  district,  at  Pentwater.  What  kind  of 
an  application  was  made  there — for  the  storing  of  what  kind  of 
product? 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Grain. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  kind  of  grain? 
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Mr.  Nixon.  I  could  not  say,  because  these  applications  have  all 
come  in  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  and  I  have  not  examined  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  if  you  sent  out  to  the  various  elevators 
over  the  coimtry  any  communications  indicating  the  great  advan- 
tages of  this  permissive  Federal  warehouse  system  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  In  December  we  sent  out  application  blanks,  with  a 
verv  brief  announcement  of  the  act  and  the  lact  that  the  regulations 
haa  been  promulgated  and  that  we  were  ready  to  consider  applica- 
tions. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  copies  of  the  kind  of 
papers — literature — that  you  sent  out? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  have  no  copies  with  me,  but  I  could  furnish  the 
committee  with  copies  if  it  so  desires. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  make  a  statement  here  as 
indicating  the  value  of  licenses  to  the  receipt  itself,  a  gentleman 
from  Georgia  told  me  voluntarily  that  he  lives  in  a  little  town,  which 
I  shall  call  A,  because  I  do  not  care  to  discriminate,  and  that  30 
miles  from  A  is  a  town  called  B.  He  said  in  town  B  there  is  a  ware- 
house licensed  under  the  United  States  warehouse  act,  and  that  in 
his  own  .town  of  A  the  warehouse  is  not  licensed  under  the  act. 
People  who  stored  cotton  in  the  licensed  warehouse  at  B  borrowed 
money  at  6  per  cent  on  their  receipts,  whereas  people  who  stored 
their  cotton  in  the  unlicensed  warehouse  at  A  had  difficulty  in  bor- 
rowing at  any  price  at  all,  and  naid  8  per  cent  when  they  could  get 
it  I  wanted  to  know  whether  tnere  were  not  some  other  conditions 
that  would  account  for  this  difference,  and  I  asked  him  whether  there 
were  conditions  at  this  second  point  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  warehouse  there  was 
licensed  under  the  act,  and  he  said  positivelv  there  were  not;  that 
the  fact  that  one  warehouse  was  licensed  and  the  other  warehouse  was 
not  made  the  difference. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  no  question  about  that  at  all.  The  only 
question  in  my  mind  is  whether  people  are  not  being  misled  as  to  the 
value  of  this  receipt,  as  to  the  value  of  the  license  system  that  this 
law  provides  for,  which  is  permissive  in  character  without  absolutely 
compelling  the  enforcement  of  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  fire  insurance  companies  investigate  these  things 
with  the  greatest  of  care.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  would  accuse 
them  of  being  deceived  or  of  being  imposed  on  in  the  matter  of 
these  licensed  warehouses.  They  have  mvestigated  this  situation, 
and,  on  the  sole  consideration  that  a  warehouse  is  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  they  are  giving  a  reduction  of  as  much  as  25 
per  cent  in  the  premium  rates. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  the  real  reason  is  that  there  is  an  occasional 
inspection  of  the  fire  risk.    That  is  why  the  rate  is  reduced. 

Mr.  Morrill.  All  those  things  are  part  of  the  Federal  licensing 
system. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  Mr.  Morrill,  you  do  not  mean  to  seri- 
ously suggest  here  that  the  basis  of  the  fire  insurance  companies' 
reduction  is  the  license?    It  is  the  inspection. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  mean  that  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  go  with 
the  license  under  the  act.  They  do  not  get  those  benefits  without 
the  litense. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  talking  about  the  receipt — the  value  of  the 
receipt  issued  under  a  law  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Mr.  Nixon  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  receipt  in 
each  instance  shows  exactly  all  the  facts  about  the  bale  or  bales  of 
cotton  that  it  represents,  and  that  appears  to  me  to  answer  the  objec- 
tion you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  think  it  shows  all  the  facts.  It  simply 
shows  that,  when  it  does  not  state  all  the  facts,  it  does  not  state 
them  all. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  For  instance,  it  must  state  whether  or  not  the  cotton 
has  been  graded.  Now,  anybody  who  wants  to  know  the  value  of 
the  receipt  from  the  standpoint  of  the  srade,  may  find  it  out  from 
reading  the  receipt.  It  also  states  whether  it  is  insured.  Anybody 
interested  in  the  fact  may  get  it  from  the  receipt.  There  is  other 
information  on  the  face  of  the  receipt,  which  also  states,  that  the 
cotton  is  stored  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  authority  of  the  act,  that 
is  to  say  all  the  rules  and  regulations  that  are  applicable  to  that 
particular  form  of  warehouse  are  embodied  in  the  receipt  by  refer- 
ence to  the  rules  and  regulation. 

Are  there  any  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman ! 

The  Chairman.  All  credit,  of  course,  is  based  upon  integrity  and 
ability  to  redeem  an  obligation.  The  license  of  itself  does  not  add 
anything  to  the  security,  the  integrity  or  the  ability  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations. Most  business  is  honestly  conducted,  but,  fortunately,  not 
all.  What  we  tried  to  do  was  to  get  security  against  dishonest  prac- 
tice. We  wrote  it  in  the  bill,  but  last  session  of  Congress,  unfor- 
tunately, the  bill  was  amended  striking  out  the  protection  against 
dishonest  practices.  I  believe  we  ou^t  to  put  those  provisions 
back  in  the  bill.    But  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  here. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  state  that  there  is  one  importaot 
respect  in  which  the  licensing  of  warehouses  and  the  proper  supers 
vision  and  inspection  of  warehouses  has  a  bearing  upon  the  producer 
in  the  marketing  of  his  product,  and  that  is  to  say  that  he  is  in  a 
position  to  store  his  prodnct  in  warehouses  whose  standing  is  recog- 
nized, he  is  able  to  finance  it,  and  to  market  it  according  to  his  own 
judgment  rather  than  according  to  the  dictates  of  someone  who  for 
the  time  being  is  his  creditor  and  may  be  a  very  persistent  creditor. 
In  the  case  or  cotton,  for  instance,  up  to  this  time  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  product  has  been  marketed  during  four  mont^,  during  the 
four  harvesting  months.  That  is  unsound  from  many  standpoints. 
It  is  unsound  irom  your  standpoint  as  a  consumer,  and  it  is  unsound 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  makes  it  as  a  producer.  Now, 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  warehouses  in  that  trade, 
as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  warehouses  for 
grain  and  other  commodities,  presents  to  the  producer  an  opportunity 
to  secure  credit  and  to  market  his  product  more  in  accordance  with 
his  judgment  than  with  the  exigencies  of  the  demands  upon  him  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts.    I  think  that  is  one  important  feature. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  increased  storage  facilities! 

Mr.  MuRPH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Due  to  this  actt 
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Mr.  MuRPH.  This  act  contributes  to  that  in  that  it  provicles  here 
a  vehicle  for  procuring  a  better  system  of  storage  throughout  the 
producing  areas. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Murph. 

Mr.  MuRPH.  May  I  express,  also,  in  a  personal  way,  mv  apprecia- 
tion of  having  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  again. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  committee  is  very  glad  to  hear  you.  We  are 
very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Murph. 

Mr.  LiviNOSTONE.  I  will  have  Mr.  Sherman  make  a  very  brief  ex- 
planation about  item  100,  on  page  262,  "  To  enable  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Domestic  Wool  Section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board." 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Sherman  again. 

FOBTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  HE.  WELLS  A.  SHEEHAN,  SPEOIAUST 
nr  CHABOE  OF  FBTTIT  AST)  VEGETABLE  DIVISION,  BITBEATT  OF 
MABEETS,  DEPAETMENT  OF  AOBICTTLTUBE. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  War  Industries  Board  issued 
permits  to  179  distributing  center  dealers — that  is  to  say,  wool  deal- 
ers— in  the  large  markets  who  had  facilities  for  handling  and  grad- 
ing wool  in  large  quantities,  and  through  them  the  entire  domestic 
wool  clip  of  1918  was  taken  over  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

The  machinery  set  up  by  the  War  Industries  Board  also  permitted 
the  purchase  direct  from  farmers  in  the  fleece  wool  districts,  which, 

gmerally  speaking,  include  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
iver,  by  country  dealers. 

This  regulation  provides  that  the  country  dealer  should  pay  the 
grower  fair  prices  for  his  wool,  deducting  only  moisture  shrinkage, 
freight  to  the  seaboard,  and  interest  on  the  money  invested.  In  other 
words,  the  country  dealer  was  supposed  to  know  when  he  bought  the 
clip  in  the  grease  what  its  scourecl  value  would  be  at  the  seaboard, 
and  the  Government  bought  wool,  just  as  all  dealers  buy  wool,  on  its 
estimated  scoured  value.  The  valuation  committees  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  were  expert  wool  men,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  able  to  judge  with  reference  to  each  lot  of  wool  as  it  comes  from 
the  sheep,  and  how  much  it  would  scour,  and  the  price  was  based  on 
the  scoured  value. 

The  War  Industries  Board  used  this  little  pamphlet,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  here,  "  Government  regulations  for  handling  wool  clip 
of  1918,"  which  constitutes  practically  aU  there  is  given  to  the  public 
in  the  way  of  a  guide  as  to  now  this  wool  should  l^  handled. 

The  Chairman.  Did  .you  state  the  profits  that  were  allowed? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  states  specifically.  Perhaps  I  might  read  that 
into  the  record,  which  appears  under  the  clause  headed  "  Profiteer- 
m'"  "  • 


^As  a  guard  against  profiteering,  the  books  of  all  approved  deal- 
ers in  distributing  centers  shall  be  at  all  times  o]>en  to  Government 
inspection,  and  if  it  be  found  that  their  gross  profits,  including  the 
aforesaid  commission  of  4  per  cent,  are  in  excess  of  5  per  cent  on  the 
season's  business,  then  such  gross  profits  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the 
Government  decides.** 
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In  explanation  I  should  say  just  there  that  the  additional  1  cent 
was  what  they  were  permitted  to  make  on  the  fleece  wools  whidi 
they  bought  through  their  own  direct  purchasing  agencies  in  the 
field ;  the  4  per  cent  being  paid  them  as  an  addition  to  the  Grovem- 
nient  fixed  price  on  each  lot  of  them  as  the  (Jovemment  took  it  over. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  your  179  dealers? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that,  on  what  were  they  to  have  4 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  were  to  have  t  per  cent  paid  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; in  addition  to  that  they  were  permitted  to  make  1  per  cent 
more  on  the  wool  that  they  actually  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  On  their  on  account? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  on  the  wool  they  actually  purchased,  where 
they  sent  their  own  money  out  into  the  country  and  paid  for  the  wool 

Mr.  Young.  How  was  the  price  arrived  at  that  the  Government 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  wool  clip  of  1918  and  1919?  Who  made  those 
price  agreements?  ^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  Those  price  agreements  were  arrived  at,  as  I  under- 
stand— I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  the  time — at  a  conference  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  and  the 
wool  trade  itself  and,  I  think,  the  War  Industries  Board,  as  it  then 
stood. 

Mr.  Lee.  And  the  woolgrowers? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  wool  trade  includes  the  woolgrowers. 

Mr.  Young.  So  it  was  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  dealers  in 
wool,  the  woolgrowers,  and  the  Government? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  price  as  fixed  was.  On  the  31st  of  December 
the  President  issued  an  order  transferring  the  Wool  Division  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liquidating  its  business.  At  that  time  the  board  had  already 
sent  out  blank  report  forms  to  the  coimtry  dealers,  on  which  to  make 
a  report  of  their  business,  showing  in  detail  their  purchases  and 
sales,  so  that  their  profits  could  be  determined. 

The  work,  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  turned  over  to  me  when 
it  had  reached  that  point.  I  had  my  first  connection  with  it  at  that 
stage  of  the  game.  It  came  over  to  us  the  1st  day  of  January;  the 
War  Industries  Board  formally  dissolved  at  that  timcv  and  this  par- 
ticular activity  was  referred  to  the  bureau  for  administration  and 
completion. 

The  (iiovcrnment  had  not  yet  finished  taking  over  the  wool ;  it  was 
not  yet  yet  all  valued,  and  therefore  the  different  central  dealers 
were  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  report,  but  just  as  soon  as  the 
valuation  of  the  woo>  was  completed,  just  as  soon  as  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  had  taken  over  the  last  part  of  it,  they  were 
called  on  to  make  a  detailed  report  of  their  transactions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  By  that  date  do  you  moan  this  month  or  a 
vear  ago  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  January  1, 1919.  The  progress  of  this  work  to  date 
is  that  we  have  received  reports  from  more  country  dealers  than 
the  War  Industries  Board  issued  permits  to.  That  is  to  say,  we 
have  found,  in  checking  up  the  reports  the  distributing  center  deal- 
ers, the  big  fellows  through  whose  hands  all  the  wool  came  at  least, 
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that  there  were  some  1,600  men  who  bought  and  sold  wool  in  the 
United  States  without  any  permits  at  all,  whose  operations  the  War 
Industries  Board  did  not  discover  and  who  went  tnrough  the  season 
without  let  or  hindrance  or  supervision.  We  have  called  upon  all 
those  men  to  make  us  exactly  the  same  report  that  has  been  required 
from  permit  holders,  and  a  great  many  of  them  have  done  so,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  have  sent  in  their  excess  profits,  so  that  we  have 
actually  received  reports,  which  are,  at  least  on  their  face,  satisfac- 
tory, from  more  than  3,600  country  dealers,  and  are  now  actively 
dealing  with  over  3,900  in  the  closing  out  of  this  affair. 

The  distributing  center  dealers  have,  practically  all  of  them,  ren- 
dered reports,  and  we  are  pushing  the  auditing  of  those  repK)rts  just 
as  rapidly  as  w^e  can,  the  limiting  factor  in  the  work  having  been 
our  inability  to  secure  enough  competent  auditors  to  go  into  those 
rather  complicated  reports  and  handle  them  satisfactorily.  As  you 
know,  the  Internal  Kevenue  Service  has  absorbed  practically  all 
auditing  talent  in  this  country,  and  this  being  temporary  work  no- 
body wants  it  enough  to  do  it.  To  put  it  the  other  way,  nobody 
good  enough  to  do  it  wants  it,  because  it  is  only  a  temporary  job. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  collected  over  $200,000  in  excess  profits. 
We  nave  audited  and  outstanding  for  collection  accounts  showing 
additional  excess  profits  of  approximately  $270,000,  and  a  first  inspec- 
tion of  the  returns  received,  which  have  not  been  audited  in  detail, 
indicates  that  our  total  collections  should  be  somewhat  in  excess  of 
half  a  million  dollars. 

I  want  to  say  that  our  investigation  so  far  indicates  that  there  will 
be  about  20  per  cent  of  all  the  moneys  that  were  collected  which  we 
will  not  be  aole  to  distribute  back  to  the  grower,  because  there  is  at 
least  that  proportion  of  missing  information  in  the  record,  certain 
dealers  having  no  records  of  individuals  from  whom  the  wool  came, 
so  there  will  oe  very  much  more  money  to  remain  in  the  Treasury 
as  an  imdivided  fund  than  all  you  will  ever  appropriate.  In  fact,  I 
think  we  will  have  a  final  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  many  times  the 
appropriation  you  will  make  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  said  your  experience  in  this  wool  matter  has 
given  you  certain  valuable  information  and  that,  if  the  committee 
ever  called  on  you  to  give  your  information,  you  lelt  it  would  be  of 
some  benefit  to  the  wool  growers.  I  want  to  ask  whether  your  main 
suggestion  along  that  line  would  not  be  to  cut  out  the  unnecessary 
agent  or  middle  man  and  make  it  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer? 
Is  not  that  what  your  observation  leads  you  to? 

Mr^  Sherman.  I  prefer  not  to  go  in  the  record  on  that  further 
than  to  say  that  I  think  we  learned  some  very  valuable  lessons  as  to 
how  some  things  can  be  operated  from  the  experience  of  the  Food 
Administration. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sherman. 

Is  that  all,  Mr.  Livingston?    We  are  grateful  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  completes  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  recess. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  recessed  until  the  following  morning 
at  10  o'clock  a.  hl) 
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Activities  under  lump-fund  UetM,  Bureau  of  Markets. 


Project. 


lUrketiiig  and  distributing  Cvm  products: 

Cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing 

Market  surveys  of  flruits  and  vegetables 

Market  grades  and  standards  for  (hiits  and  vegetables.. 

City  marketing  and  distributing 

Transportation  and  storage 

Direct  marketing  activities 

Market  business  practice 

Foreign  marketing  activities 

Miscellaneous  problems  in  marketing  and  cooperation. . 


Cotton  handling  and  marketing. . . 

Cotton  warehousing  investii^ttons 

Marketing  cotton  seed  and  its  products 

Marketing  live  stock,  meats  and  animal  by-products 

Marketing  wool  (new) 

Marketing  dairy  products 

Marketing  hay.  feeds,  and  seeds 

Preservation  oi  fruits  and  vegetables  In  transportation  and  storage. . 

Total 817,820  1   1362,530     +  i5,0» 


AUotment, 
1930. 


130,000 
33,800 
35,000 
10,560 
12,780 
11,000 
35,000 
30,300 
38,100 
3K000 
7,840 
4,700 
31,000 


13,000 
21,300 
23,180 


Estimate, 
1921. 


(jQor 

lecfeese 
(-X 


130,000 
22,800 
25,000 
10,560 
12,780 
11,000 
25,000 
»,200 
28,160 
31,000 
7,840 
4,700 
31,000 
15,000 
13,000 
21,300 
53,180 


Market  news  service  on  fhiits  and  v^etables 

Regulation  of  stockyards 

Market  news  service  on  live  stock  and  meats 

Market  news  service  on  dairy  and  poultry  products. 
Market  news  service  on  grain,  hay,  feeds,  and  seeds. 

Food  supply  Investigations 

Market  news  service  on  peanuts 

Market  inspection  of  penshabic  foods 


+$15,000 


+  30,000 


250,000 
75,000 

105,320 
80,600 
50,000 
48,800 
13,000 

150,000 


s 300,000 


s 155, 320 

« 80, 600 

•50,000 

•  48.800 

12,000 

r 200, 000 


+  50,000 
—  75,000 
+  50,000 


mvestigation  and  demonstration  of  cotton  standards,  and  cotton  testing: 

^  Investigation  and  demonstration  of  oottoikstandards 

Cotton  testing , 


18,960 
26,960 


+50,000 


18,960 
26,960 


Total I       45,930       •45,920 


Rural  cooperation 15,780 

State  cooperation  in  marketing  work i  77,750 

Grain  standardization  investigations 86,050 

Enforcement  of  the  standard  container  act 3,800 

General  administrative  expenses 30, 635 

Enforcement  of  the  United  States  cotton-futures  act 131, 780 

En'or cement  of  the  United  States  grain-standards  act '  596, 600 

Admi  tiistration  of  the  United  Stales  warehouse  act 35, 000 

Completion  of  work  of  Domestic  Wool  Section  of  War  Industries  Board . '  35, 000 


Total i  2,139,565 


!•  101,400 

»» 80,050 

4,800 

20,635 

"211,500 

u 506, 600 

80,000 


2,361,145 


»-l5,T» 
+36,650 


+  1,000 

+79*7i0 

+  45,000 
-35,000 


+221,500 


1  Includes  $14,510  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 

•  Includes  $30,100  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 

•  Includes  $16,000  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 

•  Includes  $10,H20  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 

•  Includes  $5,400  trensfejred  to  statutory  roll. 

•  Includes  $3,180  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 
T  Includes  $8,300  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 


•  Inchides  $3,000  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 
»  Transferred  to  office  of  Farm  Management. 
>•  Includes  $1,400  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 
>i  Includes  $1,900  transferred  to  statutory  rolL 
IS  Includes  $12,5S0  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 
i>  Inchides  $27,500  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 


commttteb  ok  agriculture, 

House  of  Bepresentatives, 

Thursday^  January  5, 19S0. 

after  recess. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 

Federal  Horticultural  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  desire  to  have  heard,  Mr.  Harrison? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Marlatt  will  discuss  the  estimates  of  the  Fed- 
eral Horticultural  Board,  on  page  266. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Marlatt. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  C.  L.  HABLATT,  CHAISUAN  OF  THE  FEDEBAL 
EORTICITLTTrBAL  BOARD,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICTTLTUBE. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  think  the  statement  relative  to  the  statutory  roll 
is  self-explanatory  throughout. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  changes? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  There  are  no  changes  that  are  not  fully  explained 
in  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  increase? 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  are  no  increases.  The  changes  are  merely 
transfers  made  at  the  same  salary  and  lump  sums  have  been  corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  take  up  these  transfers  as  they  appear 
in  the  record ;  the  first  is  item  2,  "  one  executive  clerk  by  transfer 
from  lump  fund  for  enforcement  of  plant  quarantine  act,  $2,250." 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  may  say  in  explanation  that  both  the  field  and 
quarantine  work  has  reveloped  very  rapidly,  and  we  have  had  to 
take  on  several  additional  employees  in  the  administrative  office. 
These  are  now  being  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  and  the  lump 
sums  correspondingly  decreased. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  chairman  has  in  mind  having  you  mention  all 
the  items  in  which  a  transfer  is  made  so  they  will  appear  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  may  not  have  the  Book  of  Estimates  be- 
fore us  so  we  wish  to  have  that  information  appear  in  the  record. 
First  is  item  2 ;  then  item  6,  "  one  clerk  by  transfer  from  lump  fund 
for  eradication  of  pink  boUworm,  $1,620.'^ 
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Mr.  Marlatt.  These  transfers  are :  Item  2,  one  executive  clerk  by 
transfer  from  lump  fund  for  enforcement  of  plant  quarantine  act, 
$2,250 ;  item  6,  one  clerk  by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  eradication 
of  pink  bollworm,  $1,620;  item  7,  one  clerk,  class  3,  by  transfer  from 
lump  fund  for  eradication  of  pink  bollworm,  $1,600;  item  10,  one 
clerk,  class  2,  by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  eradication  of  pink 
bollworm,  $1,400;  item  12,  one  clerk,  class  1,  by  transfer  from  lump 
fund  for  eradication  of  pink  bollworm,  $1200 ;  item  13  one  clerk  by 
transfer  from  lump  fund  for  eradication  of  pink  bollworm  $1,080; 
item  14,  one  messenger,  by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  eradication 
of  pink  bollworm,  $600. 

These  transfers  total  $9,750,  and  are  of  clerks  in  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  board.  The  growth  of  the  work  of  the  board  makes  it 
certain  that  this  administrative  force  will  have  to  be  continued  and 
from  time  to  time  enlarged. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  simply  transfers  from  the  lump  sum  to 
the  statutory  roll  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Transfers  to  the  statutory  roll,  and  the  lump  fund 
correspondmgly  decreased. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  now  being  transferred  at  the  same 
salary  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  What  is  the  amoimt  now  to  keep  the  pink  bollworm 
out? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  are  discussing  now  the  general  appropriation 
for  the  administrative  work  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
and  will  come  to  the  pink-boUworm  appropriation  later. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  transfer  of  this  amount  for 
pink-boUworm  work  to  the  statutory  roll  indicates  that  that  work  is 
to  be  permanent.    I  will  see  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  item  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  at  one  time  reached  the  sum  of  $75,000.  It  has 
been  decreased  year  by  year  by  transfers  from  the  lump  fund  to  the 
statutory  roll,  so  that  now  it  is  $47,700.  There  is,  of  course,  no  actual 
decrease,  because  we  have  the  services  of  the  men  who  have  been 
thus  transferred.  The  increase  now  requested  of  $100,000  is  for  a 
special  purpose  which  is  described  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  page 
267  of  the  estimates.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  various  quarantines 
which  have  been  promulgated  under  the  plant  quarantine  act  we 
have  used  this  fund  of  $47,700,  and  have  also  secured  the  cooperation 
of  the  customs  officers  of  the  various  ports  of  entry  of  the  United 
States.  The  quarantines  .prohibiting  and  regulating  the  entry  of 
plants  and  plant  products  nave  now  reached  the  number  of  15,  and 
m  addition  to  that  there  are  some  six  orders  which  regulate  and 
control  the  entry  of  other  foreign  products,  making  21  controlling 
orders  or  quarantines  now  being  enforced  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  relation  to  plant  imports. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  quarantines  you  speak  of  are 
orders  issued  but  not  stations  located  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  These  are  orders  which  govern  and  regulate  the 
entry  of  foreign  plant  products.  To  enforce  these  quarantines  and 
to  properly  administer  them,  we  have  established  certain  quarantine 
stations  at  important  ports  of  entry  and,  as  just  stated,  have  secured 
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additional  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  these  quarantines  by  coopera- 
tion with  the  customs  service  of  the  Government;  but  the  work  has 
grown  so  large  that  the  customs  officials  can  not  give  the  aid  which 
we  need  and  which  we  have  attempted  to  get  from  them.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  tlie  proper  and  efficient  enforcement  of  these 
quarantines  to  further  greatly  enlarge  our  port  inspection  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  has  it  grown?  I  thought 
you  were  getting  it  under  control. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Most  of  this  work  in  relation  to  imports  is  continu- 
ing work  and,  in  addition,  new  subjects  come  up  for  quarantine 
every  year  and  these  mean  increased  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  is  the  pink  boUworm  work, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  have  not  come  to  the  pink  bollworm  subject  yet. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  general  appropriation  for  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board  to  administer  the  plant  quarantine  act.  The  pink 
bollworm  appropriation  is  a  special  appropriation  considerea  in 
another  part  of  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  At  how  many  ports  are  you  doing  this  inspection 
work? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  have  inspection  forces  at  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton on  the  Atlantic  side,  at  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  on  the  Pacific 
side,  at  New  Orleans,  and  at  the  principal  border  ports  of  entry 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  States — some  seven  along  the  Mexican 
border. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  all  told? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  All  told,  the  board  maintains  inspectors  at  some 
12  ports  of  entry.  Much  of  this  work  has  relation  to  the  quaran- 
tine on  account  of  the  pink  bollworm.  It  includes,  however,  all  the 
other  quarantines,  such  as  those  in  relation  to  corn,  wheat,  potatoes, 
fruits,  nursery  stock,  etc.  Under  the  pink  bollworm  quarantine,  for 
example,  all  import  cotton,  which  enters  chiefly  at  the  ports  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco,  is  subjected  to  disinfection. 
An  inspection  force  must  be  maintained  at  these  ports  to  inspect 
and  supervise  the  disinfection  of  such  imported  cotton  and  cotton 
waste,  cotton  bagging,  etc.  Seven  huge  plants  have  been  erected  by 
private  funds  for  the  purpose,  one  at  New  York,  one  at  Newark, 
two  at  Boston,  one  at  San  Francisco,  and  two  at  Seattle.  There 
are  additional  plants  at  San  Francisco  and^  Seattle  for  the  disin- 
fection of  oriental  com,  wheat,  and  other  grains. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  they  have  to  be  specially  con- 
structed? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  They  have  all  been  specially  devised  and  con- 
structed to  meet  these  needs.  Some  are  expensive  and  cost  half  a 
million  dollars.  One  of  the  plants  at  Boston  is  reported  to  have 
cost  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Under  what  appropriation  was 
that  constructed? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  These  plants  were  built  by  the  importers  and 
others  concerned  as  private  enterprises. 

Mr.  ^fcLAUGHLIN  of  Michigan.  You  are  operating  it  by  co- 
operation? 
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Mr.  MABiiATT.  We  are  cooperating.  The  work  is  done  under  our 
supervision  and  direction.  About  $50,000,000  worth  of  cotton  is 
imported  normally. 

(At  this  point  item  9,  on  pagjB  282,  of  the  Book  of  E^stimates,  rela- 
tive to  the  eradication  of  the  pink  boolworm,  was  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration. The  discussion  will  be  found  under  the  misceUaneous 
section  of  these  hearings.) 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Near  the  beginning  of  my  testimony,  I  was  describ- 
ing the  general  work  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board.  I  pointed 
out  that  there  are  now  being  enforced  some  21  restricting  oraers  on 
the  importation  of  plants,  including  cotton,  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed. Another  of  tnese  orders  has  relation  to  com  from  the  Orient, 
on  account  of  important  com  diseases.  A  good  deal  of  oriental  com 
comes  into  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  for  local  use  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  This  com  enters  under  permit  and  is  disinfected  by  steam 
treatment — cooked,  dried,  and  utilized  chiefly  for  chicken  feed. 
There  are  also  quarantines  in  relation  to  oriental  wheat  and  other 
small  grains  on  account  of  oriental  grain  diseases.  Other  quaran- 
tines are  in  relation  to  foreign  fruits,  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  certain 
trees,  etc.  The  enforcement  of  these  21  restricting  orders  comes 
under  the  g:eneral  administrative  fund  for  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board.  This  fund,  which  is  now  $47,700  we  have  asked  to  be  in- 
creased by  $100,000.  The  purpose  of  that  increase  is  to  establish  a 
more  effective  inspection  service  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry.  I 
have  attempted  to  explain  what  we  have  been  doing  in  this  work  with 
insufficient  forces  at  some  4  or  5  ports,  leaving  out  the  Mexican 
border  ports,  and  that  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  aid  in 
this  work  by  cooperation  with  the  customs  service.  The  volume  of  • 
this  port  work  has  grown  so  that  the  customs  service  is  not  able 
to  help  us  in  any  material  way,  and  we  have  got  to  maintain  our 
own  service  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry  of  me  United  States,  if 
proper  protection  is  to  be  secured. 

The  need  for  this  service  is  abundantly  evident,  not  only  as  to  the 
enforcement  of  these  quarantines,  but  for  the  general  inspection  of 
incoming  boats  and  traffic  to  see  that  infested  and  quarantined  ar- 
ticles are  not  brought  in  as  ship  stores  or  by  passengers  or  as  a  part  of 
the  cargoes.  As  an  illustration,  you  may  recall  the  German  prize  ship 
Appam  that  came  into  Norfolk  loaded  down  with  various  products 
from  Africa.  Among  those  products  were  some  300,000  bags  of  cotton 
seed.  We  got  word  of  that  part  of  the  cargo  only  by  a  chance  noting 
of  the  publication  of  the  contents  of  the  ship.  We  had  considerable 
trouble  with  the  captain,  but  we  finally  got  hold  of  the  cotton  seed 
and  had  it  converted  into  fertilizer.  That  cotton  seed  was  full  of 
evidences  of  the  pink  bollworm  and  other  insect  work.  This  is  just 
one  instance.  A  good  many  ships  come  into  Norfolk  from  Brazil, 
from  Santo  Domingo,  and  from  the  South  American  countries  with 
cotton  seed  on  board.  The  same  thing  is  happening  at  New  Or- 
leans, Savannah,  and  other  southern  ports,  and  these  smps  may  bring 
not  only  cotton  seed,  but  any  of  the  other  articles  the  entry  of  which 
is  prohibited  or  restricted. 

The  customs  service  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  safeguard  such 
shipments  and  materials.  The  inspector  of  the  Federal  Horticul- 
tural Board  will  see  that  such  ships  are  fumi^ted,  that  the  hatches 
are  kept  closed,  and  that  none  of  the  prohibited  cargo  is  removed 
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from  the  ship.    Many  of  these  ships  are  en  route  to  Europe  and 
come  to  our  ports  for  coal  and  provisions. 

Mr.  McI^uGHLiN  of  Michigan.  They  may  land  some  of  their 
freiffht? 

Mr.  Mablatt.  They  may,  but,  even  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  land 
these  prohibited  articles,  their  mere  presence  in  our  harbors  for 
days  and  often  weeks  is  a  source  of  great  danger  unless  protective 
steps  are  taken.  At  New  Orleans  we  have  now  two  men,  and  they 
have  to  examine  the  hundred  or  more  ships  that  come  to  that  port 
monthly  from  Central  and  South  American  countries.  Those  ves- 
sels majr  brmg  not  onlv  prohibited  cargoes  but  also  ship  stores  and 
articles  in  the  hands  ot  passengers  that  are  prohibited  entry.  There 
was  intercepted  and  destroyed  in  the  first  two  months'  work  at  New 
Orleans  a  long  list  of  pests  new  to  our  Southern  States.  This 
risk  is  going  on  all  the  time  throughout  the  country.  Therie  are 
only  two  Statas  that  have  sensed  this  danger  and  have  taken  steps 
to  overcome  it,  Florida  and  California. 

California  has  had  such  a  service  for  some  30  or  more  years.  I 
fancy  California  is  spending  in  that  work  fully  $50,000  annually, 
perhaps  more,  in  protecting  her  own  State  from  these  port  introduc- 
tions and  incidentally  protecting  the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  are  doing  good  work  in 
those  two  States? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Splendid  work.  The  whole  country  has  benefited 
by  this  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  seems  as  though  other  States 
that  have  ports  should  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Mablatt.  The  incentive  in  Florida  and  California  is  the 
big  fruit  industries  of  these  States.  There  is  no  similar  incentive 
in  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  or,  at  least,  it  does  not  work 
the  same  way. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  if  those  pests  had  not 
been  kept  out  by  your  activities  they  would  have  infested  those 
Southern  States.  I  would  think  that  would  be  an  incentive.  You 
say  there  is  no  incentive  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  They  would 
have  been  overridden  if  you  had  not  taken  care  of  them.  Is  not 
that  true? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  have  been  doing  no  work  of  importance  ex- 
cept on  the  Mexican  border,  and  recently  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  spe&k  of  the  different  things 
that  come  in  on  ships.  You  have  prevented  the  landing  of  some 
thinffs? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  have  not  done  as  much  as  we  would  like  to.  We 
have  now  only  a  limited  port  service  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  do  not  have  to  do  it  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  are  now  cooperating  with  California  and 
Florida.  California  is  paying  the  bill  and  is  getting  some  of  her 
authority  imder  our  quarantines.  The  California  inspectors  have 
been  appointed  collaborators  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  authority  to  act  for  the  department. 
This  collaborator  service  costs  us  from  $1  a  year  to  the  maximum  of 
$25  a  month.  There  is  a  very  great  need  for  this  service  throudiout 
the  United  States.    We  have  now  an  insufficient  force  at  New"  York, 
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Boston,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans.  The  existing  service  grew 
out  of  the  necessity  for  the  administration  at  certain  ports  of  the 
regulations  as  to  inspection  and  disinfection  of  cotton,  com,  wheat, 
and  other  imports,  the  entry  of  which  was  limited  to  these  ports. 
We  have  insufficient  funds  to  properly  care  for  such  imported  articles 
and,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  these  imports  "will  increase ;  but  the 
main  purpose  of  the  increase  is  to  meet  the  needs  outlined  at  ports 
where  there  is  now  no  service  or  protection  at  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  those  States,  New  York  and 
so  on,  as  backward  and  as  unwilling  to  help  with  money  as  G^eoIgia 
and  Alabama,  or  are  they  in  the  class  with  California  and  Florida! 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  do  not  look  on  it  in  that  way  at  all.  The  port  of 
New  York  is  the  main  port  of  America,  and  the  imports  that  come 
into  New  York  go  to  Cnicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  and  eveir 
town  in  the  country.  You  can  not  expect  New  York  to  do  the  work 
for  the  whole  country.  Boston  is  much  in  the  same  position;  the 
bulk  of  the  cotton  importations  enter  through  this  port. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  port  of  Mobile  makes  Alabama  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  for  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  McLAiiGHiiiN  of  Michigan.  You  have  offered  a  good  alibi  for 
New  York  and  Boston.  Can  you  think  of  a  good  one  for  the  southern 
places  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  think  there  is  an  equally  good  argument  for  New 
Orleans.  That  is  the  important  port  for  Central  and  South  America. 
We  should  have  a  larger  force  at  New  Orleans  to  inspect  the  many 
ships  that  come  in  there  daily.  They  must  inspect  the  storerooms, 
etc.,  as  well  as  cargoes  and  the  baggage  of  passengers.  Such  in- 
spection has  revealed,  for  example,  boxes  of  fruit  infested  with 
maggots  of  the  fruit  flies  that  we  are  trying  to  exclude,  and  this 
within  a  few  miles'  flight  of  orange  orchards.  That  is  the  kind  of 
service  that  California  and  Florida  are  rendering.  If  Louisiana  can 
not  or  does  not  do  it,  we  should  undertake  the  woA  as  a  protection 
to  the  whole  country.    We  can  not  force  the  State  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  will  not  do  it  as  long  as 
you  do  it. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  do  it  anyway.  We  will 
not  go  into  Florida  and  California  and  duplicate  what  they  are 
doing,  but  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  these  unprotected 
ports  and  continue  our  cooperation  with  Florida  and  California. 
There  is  a  big  need  as  to  the  ocean  ports  of  America.  There  is  less 
need  of  protection  on  the  Canadian  side,  but  there  is  a  big  need 
as  to  all  of  the  ocean  ports.  The  border  Mexican  ports  ai-e  now 
taken  care  of  under  the  pink-bollworm  appropriation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  have  any  inspection  ^rv- 
ice  of  that  kind  for  Detroit  or  Port  Huron? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No.  There  is  less  need  at  such  northern  ports.  It 
is  true  that  some  material  from  China,  Japan,  and  other  ports  of 
the  Orient  enters  at  Detroit  and  Chicago,  for  example,  but  as  a  rule 
we  are  able  to  take  care  of  that  by  other  means,  that  is,  by  sending 
inspectors  to  such  ports  from  time  to  time,  and  by  requiring  as  far 
as  we  can  that  sucn  shipments  enter  and  be  cleared  at  the  port  of 
first  arrival,  whether  San  Francisco,  Portland,  or  Seattle. 

Mr.  McLaughi.in  of  Michigan.  That  is  a  big  increase,  from  $47,700 
to  $145,000.      It  is  an  increase  of  about  $100,000. 
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Mr.  Mahlatt.  It  is  an  increase  of  $100,000,  and  it  is  a  small  in- 
crease compared  with  the  amount  of  work  we  want  to  do  and  the 
danger  which  we  know  to  exist  and  want  to  control. 

mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  The  practice  has  been  adopted  by 
the  committee,  and  has  been  followed  in  the  case  of  the  other  gentle- 
men who  have  appeared  before  the  committee  when  increases  in  ap- 
propriations are  asked,  of  inquiring  whether  they  could  suggest  some 
manner  of  obtaining  the  money  and  getting  it  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Marlait.  I  expect  to  pay  a  part  of  this  myself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin. My  tax  has  been  mcreased  four  or  five  times  since  the 
war  beffan. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  a  better  answer  than  some 
of  the  gentlemen  have  made. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  $50,000  un- 
der item  21,  page  268? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Item  21  provides  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  "to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  emergency  caused 
by  the  establishment  of  the  potato  wart  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  provide  means  for  the  extermination  of  this  disease  in  Penn- 
sylvania or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  or  States  concerned,  including  rent  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  emplovment  of  labor  in  the  city  of  Washington  or  else- 
where, and  all  other  necessary  expenses." 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  given  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  we  would  like  to  have  the  same  sum  for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  have  you  made  with  that? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  This  potato  disease  is  limited  to  a  few  districts. 
We  have  had  the  whole  United  States  surveyed  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia in  cooperation  with  the  several  States.  This  survey  has  folT 
lowed  the  crop  from  the  South  northward,  and  as  a  result  this  dis- 
ease has  been  found  only  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  West  Virginia. 
Those  two  States  contain  apparently  all  the  disease  that  is  in  the 
United  States.  The  area  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  doubled.  But 
the  situation  is  worse  than  that  would  indicate  because  the  new 
area  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  It  is  not  an  enlargement 
of  the  old  area.  Practically  all  the  infestations  are  in  mining  dis- 
tricts. Much  of  the  big  importation  of  potatoes  in  the  winter  of 
1911-12,  before  we  had  a  plant  quarantine  act,  went  to  mining  dis- 
tricts. They  were  a  poor  grade  of  potatoes,  imported  to  be  sold 
at  a  low  price,  and  went  in  the  main  to  places  where  a  cheap  potato 
could  be  sold,  but  they  were  also  pretty  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States.  One  very  encouraging  fact  has  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  viz,  that  several  of  our  principal  varieties 
of  potatoes  are  immune  to  the  disease.  One  of  these  varieties  is  the 
Irish  cobbler,  which  is  one  of  the  important  varieties  grown  in  this 
country.  Two  or  three  other  important  varieties  of  potatoes  are 
not  arfected  by  the  disease,  as  determined  by  plantings  made  in  dis- 
eased groimd. 

The  Chairman.  The  remedy  is  in  getting  disease-resistant  pota- 
toes? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  will  be  the  remedy  if  we  can  not  exterminate 
the  disease.  An  earned  effort  to  exterminate  the  disease  is  being 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia, 
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Mr.  Marlatt.  They  are  doing  more  than  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  appropriating? 

Mr.  Mariatt.  I  do  not  remember  the  amount,  but  I  believe  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  appropriated  $60,000.  Moreover,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  devoted  practically  its  entire  agricultural  service  to  it,  and 
is  taking  means  to  strengthen  the  efforts  to  clean  out  the  disease,  stop- 
ping the  growing  potatoes,  and  controlling  even  the  carrying  of  ma- 
nure out  of  the  infested  district  It  is  a  soil  disease  and  may  be  car- 
ried by  manure  or  soil  of  any  kind.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
through  its  very  efficient  service  is  doin^  a  thorough  piece  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  treat  the  soil? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Various  means  of  treating  the  soil  have  been  tested. 
The  main  method,  however,  has  been  by  the  eliirination  of  potato 
growing;  and  hereafter  the  growth  of  potatoes  in  these  districts  will 
be  restricted  to  the  varieties  which  are  believed  to  be  absolutely  im- 
mune. The  fact  of  the  discovery  of  these  immune  varieties  of  i>ota- 
toes  has  taken  away  a  great  deal  of  the  fear  which  this  disease  first 
raised  in  the  minds  of  potato  growers.  You  will  perhaps  remember 
that  the  potato  wart  was  one  of  the  diseases  which  brought  about 
the  passage  of  the  plant  quarantine  act  and  that  a  quarantine  against 
it  was  specifically  authorized  in  that  act. 

The  Chairman.  If  proper  seed  potatoes  are  provided,  will  there 
be  any  noed  of  treating  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Except  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
exterminate  the  disease  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  exterminate  the  disease? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  scientific  phases  of  the  problem  have  not  been 
fully  worked  out.  We  know  that  the  disease  will  remain  in  the  soil 
without  potatoes  for  seven  or  eight  years,  but  whether  it  will  attack 
other  plants  is,  so  far,  on  a  negative  basis  only. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  was  the  soil  treated  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  was  disinfected  by  steam  and  by  impregnation 
with  corrosive  sublimate.  I  think  these  were  the  prmcipal  methods 
of  value. 

Mr.  McLAroHLiN  of  Michigan.  Both  of  those  would  be  quite 
expensive. 

Mr.  Mari^tt.  The  efficiency  of  disinfecting  has  been  established, 
but  its  cost  is  heavy. 

The  Chairman.  How  destructive  is  this  wart? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  On  varieties  of  potatoes  which  it  infests  freely  it 
may  destroy  practically  the  entire  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  wart  make  the  potato  deteriorate? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  potato  turns  into  an  imrecognizable  black  fun- 
goid mass. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  crop  a  total  failure  in  those  instances? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Practically  all  potatoes  attacked  are  destroyed.  The 
failure  of  the  crop  depends  on  the  percentage  of  infestation,  which 
ranges  all  the  way  from  nothing  to  100  per  cent^  in  different  fields. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  this  spreading  by  the  manure  by 
reason  of  the  stock  eating  the  potatoes  affected  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No  ;  it  is  simply  carried  mechanically  by  the  manure. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  does  it  set  into  the  manure 
unless  the  animals  have  eaten  the  affected  crop  i  You  spoke  of  it 
being  carried  in  manure. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  What  I  intended  to  say  was  that  the  State  was  con- 
trolling the  manure,  because  the  disease  may  be  carried  by  the  ma- 
nure. It  is  true  that  potatoes  may  be  fed  to  hogs,  or  potato  vines  may 
be  thrown  on  the  manure  pile  to  weather  down  to  compost.  Such 
manure  might  carry  the  disease  with  it.  There  is  a  similar  risk  even 
with  farm  utensils  not  fully  cleaned. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  can  see  how  that  might  happen, 
but  something  was  said  about  the  disease  destroying  the  potatoes  so 
that  they  could  not  be  used. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  They  might  be  thrown  on  the  manure  pile. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  item  22,  on  page  169,  "  That  the  plant 
quarantine  act,  approved  August  20,  1912,  be,  and  is  hereby 
amended,"  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes;  this  was  before  you  Iflst  j'ear  and  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  your  committee  and  by  the  Senate  committee.  I  refer 
to  the  amendment  of  the  plant  quarantine  act  giving  authority  for 
control  work  on  plant  diseases  and  pests  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  extending  it  to  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  In  the  matter  of  local  control;  yes.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  desirability  of  this  amendment.  There  is  no 
opposition  to  it  that  I  know  of.  The  enforcement  will  cost  very 
little,  and  no  additional  funds  are  being  requested.  It  can  be  en- 
forced under  the  general  administration  fund.  But  it  is  authority 
that  we  should  have  in  the  District  to  do  for  the  District  exactly 
what  all  the  States  are  doing  for  themselves.  The  District  of 
Columbia  is  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  diseased  or 
insect-infested  plant  material  may  come  as  domestic  or  foreign  ship- 
ments and  remain  without  control.  We  have  no  authority  to  pre- 
vent their  coming  in,  to  clean  up  or  disinfect  such  shipments,  or  to 
prevent  their  gomg  out  after  tney  get  in.  There  is  noted  in  the 
explanation  of  this  amendment  in  tne  estimates  an  important  in- 
stance of  a  pest  (the  oriental  fruit  moth),  which  came  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  has  spread  through  this  District  and  from 
this  District  has  invaded  half  a  dozen  States,  and  we  have  no  author- 
ity here  to  control  a  single  plant  or  tree  with  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  should  think  you  would  have 
authority. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  is  a  necessary  authority,  which  should  be  given. 
This  committee  has  once  favorably  reported  on  it.  I  suppose  it 
went  out  on  the  ground  that  it  was  new  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  whether  it  went  out  on  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  was  eliminated  through  a  point  of  order  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  Senate  reinserted  it,  it  went  to  conference, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  conferees.  Both  committees  were  in  favor 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  reported  it  to  the  House  and  it 
went  out  on  a  point  of  order;  it  was  reinserted  in  the  Senate,  went 
to  conference,  and  was  rejected  in  conference? 

Mr.  EUrrison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Doctor? 
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Mr.  Marlatt.  I  think  that  concludes  the  estunates  for  the  Fed- 
eral Horticultural  Board.    * 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Under  the  act  I  understand  the 
District  of  Columbia  stands  by  itself.  You  can  forbid  entrance  of 
infested  plant  material  into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign 
country ;  you  can  forbid  the  passage  from  one  State  to  another ;  but 
you  can  not  forbid  the  entrance  into  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
any  State  or  from  a  foreign  country,  and  can  not  forbid  the  taking 
of  anything  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  another  State  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No;  the  plant  quarantine  act  now  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  gives  no  local  powers  such  as  the  States  ex- 
ercise supplemental  to  the  Federal  powers  imder  the  act.  Under 
the  act  all  foreign  importations  may  now  be  controlled,  but  there 
is  at  present  no  law  or  authority,  except  by  a  general  quarantine, 
under  which  the  movement  of  aiseasea  or  "insect-infested  nursery 
stock  and  other  plants  and  plant  products  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  surrounding  or  other  States,  or  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  into  surrounding  or  other  States,  can  be  controlled,  nor 
is  there  authority  for  the  control  and  extermination  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  plant  pests  and  diseases. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  no  control  after  it  gets  in? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  not  authority  to  pre- 
vent passage  into  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No  ;  except  by  a  general  quarantine  of  all  the  States 
and  of  all  plants  in  relation  to  the  District  of  Columbia — an  un- 
necessary and  impractical  and  expensive  method;  and  we  have  no 
authority  to  enforce  such  quarantine  or  do  any  necessary  work 
within  the  District. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  A  moment  ago  you  suggested,  as 
I  understood  it,  that  you  could  not  prevent  these  infested  plants 
from  crossing  the  line  into  the  District  of  Columbia  nor  passing 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  into  the  States,  but  you  say  you 
could  do  that  by  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money.  If 
this  is  enacted  into  law,  how  do  you  propose  to  control  it? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  perhaps  gave  you  the  wrong  impression,  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin. The  (quarantine  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  prohibit  interstate  movement  for  some  specific  reason, 
which  must  be  indicated.  Under  that  authority  we  could  prohibit, 
for  example,  the  movement  of  potatoes  out  of  Maryland  mto  the 
District  of  Columbia  if  we  knew  that  in  Maryland  tnere  was  a  po- 
tato disease.  But  if  there  was  no  such  disease,  we  could  take  no 
action.  Such  prohibition  of  movement  may  rarely  be  necessary, 
but  we  want  authority  to  inspect  material  when  it  is  denned  neces- 
sary either  as  a  condition  of  entry  or  after  the  material  has  entered. 
We  want  authority  if  something  gets  in  like  this  peach  moth,  for 
example,  to  control  it;  and  we  want  authority,  furtnermore,  to  pre- 
vent the  sending  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  diseased  plants. 
Such  authority  we  now  lack 

The  Chairman.  Practically  every  State  has  enacted  such  laws  as 
a  protection  against  the  importation  of  these  things,  but  similar 
action  has  not  been  taken  in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Every  State  has  such  laws. 
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The  Chaikman.  You  want  an  act  to  protect  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia just  as  the  States  protect  themselves? 
Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  the  idea  exactly. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 
Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Marlatt. 
(Thereupon  the  committee  proceeded  to  toke  up  another  matter.) 

Activities  under  lump- fund  items,  Federal  Horticultural  Board, 


Project. 


Enrorcemfnt  of  plaiit-<|iiamnlineact: 

(a)  AdminiHration 

(h)  Control  of  entrv  of  plant*!  and  plant  products  under  regula- 
tion and  enforcement  of  foreicn  plant  quarantines,  including 
port  Insperticn 

(r)  PlantHqnarantlne  invcsti?atioa*? 

Extermination  of  potato  wart 

ToUl  


Allotment, 
1920. 


$.>,000 


42,250 


450 


47,700 
50,000 


97,700 


Estimate, 
1921. 


$5,000 


14?,  260 
450 


>  147,700 
50,000 


197,700 


Increase. 


SIOO.OOO 


•100,000 


100,000 


Includes  f2,?-'»0  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Wednesday^  January  H*  1920- 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  taking  of  recess,  Hon.  Gilbert  N. 
Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  be  heard  next,  Dr.  Haywood? 

Enforcement  of  the  Insecticide  Act. 

STATEMENT  OF  BE.  J.  E.  HATWOOB,  CHAISHAN  OF  THE  INSECTI- 
CIBE  ANB  FITHOICIBE  BOABB,  BEPAETHENT  OF  AGBICTrLTirBE. 

Dr.  Haywood.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  suppose  the  committee  is  familiar 
with  the  purposes  of  the  insecticide  act.  It  is  an  act  designed  to  con- 
trol the  manufacture,  sale,  and  transportation  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides  and  prevent  the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce,  importa- 
tion, or  exportation  of  misbranded  and  adultered  insecticides  and 
fungicides. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  the  inspectors  of  the 
Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board  collected  904  official  samples  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides  (including  disinfectants)  for  subsequent 
analysis  and  test  by  the  scientists  of  the  board  to  determine  whether 
or  not  such  samples  were  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
insecticide  act  of  1010.  The  board  reported  to  the  solicitor  of  the 
department  104  cases  presenting  alleged  violations  of  the  insecticide 
act,  with  the  recommendations  that  the  facts  be  transmitted  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  institue  criminal  action  or  seizure  proceedings. 
Disposition  was  made  of  129  causes  by  correspondence  with  manu- 
facturers.   Action  was  taken  to  place  in  abeyance  621  samples,  which 
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upon  examination  and  test  were  shown  to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  or  were  from  shipments  of  the  same  goocb;  made 
prior  to  shipments  for  which  the  manufacturer  had  been  convicted 
and  had  after  citation  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

During  the  year  41  official  and  unofficial  samples  of  import  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides  were  collected  for  examination  and  test,  and  dis- 
position was  made  of  43  such  samples.  Sixteen  were  found  to  be 
adulterated  or  misbranded,  or  both,  and  appropriate  action  was  taken 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Twenty -seven  samples  were  found 
to  be  neither  adulterated  nor  misbranded. 

While  these  statistical  figures  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  vol- 
ume of  work  conducted  by  the  board,  you  will  probably  be  more  in- 
terested in  some  of  the  principal  cases  of  adulteration  and  misbrand- 
ing found  to  exist  and  the  steps  taken  to  combat  same. 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  work  that  is  being  performed 
in  the  South  by  Mr.  Coad,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  to  find 
means  of  combating  the  cotton  boll  weevil.  Mr.  Coad  nas  found 
that  the  application  of  calcium  arsenate  under  certain  conditions 
gives  quite  efficient  control,  but  it  is  very  essential  that  the  calcium 
arsenate  be  of  a  certain  standard  Quality — that  is,  it  must  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  arsenic  oxid  to  oe  eflfective  against  the  weevil ;  it 
must  not  contain  enough  water-soluble  arsenic  oxid  to  bum  the 
plant,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it  have  a  certain  density,  so  as  to 
make  a  satisfactory  dust  cloud. 

During  the  past  year  a  very  lar^c  quantity  of  calcium  arsenate 
was  shipped  into  the  South  for  this  work,  and  the  board  was  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Coad  to  aid  him  in  keeping  off  the  market  all  calcium 
arsenate  that  was  not  up  to  standard  or  which  contained  enough 
water-soluble  arsenic  oxid  to  cause  it  to  injure  the  cotton  plants. 
Because  of  the  great  importance  of  this  project  the  board  decided 
to  give  all  the  help  it  could  to  Mr.  Coad.  Mr.  Coad  circularized  the 
cotton-growing  section  of  the  South  and  offered  to  make  analjrses 
of  calcium  arsenate  before  it  was  sold  by  retailers  or  used  by  farmers. 
Our  chemist  made  all  these  analyses  and  Mr.  Coad  reported  to  the 
farmer  and  retailer  whether  the  product  should  be  used.  The  board 
also  sent  an  inspector  to  this  region  to  collect  official  samples  of  all 
of  the  calcium  arsenate  he  could  find  for  examination  to  determine 
whether  it  was  in  conformity  with  law.  A  large  amount  of  material 
which  was  adulterated  or  misbranded,  or  both,  was  seized,  and  in 
some  cases  action  was  also  take  against  the  manufacturer  under  the 
provisions  of  the  insecticide  act. 

In  addition  to  our  work  on  calcium  arsenate,  the  board  found  that 
some  manufacturers  of  pyrethrum  insect  powder  were  adulterating 
their  product.  Since  the  war  pyrethrum  insect  powder  has  increased 
in  value  to  a  very  large  extent.  This  has  caused  manufacturers  to 
adulterate,  and  they  have  been  using  field  daisies  as  adulterant*^ 
Field  daisies  are  inert,  but  they  look  like  pyrethrum.  Seizures  were 
made  and  action  taken  against  certain  manufacturers,  with  the  result 
that  this  practice  appears  to  have  been  materially  reduced. 

The  campaign  against  disinfectants,  which  we  have  been  carrying 
on  for  several  years,  has  been  extended.  We  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  along  this  line  and  made  a  great  many  prosecutions  of  dis- 
infectant manufacturers  during  the  year.    That,  of  course,  is  very 
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important  because  of  the  fact  that^  if  a  disinfectant  does  not  do  what 
it  is  supposed  to  do,  the  disease  will  go  ahead  unchecked. 

A  campaign  was  also  started  against  shipments  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  other  fungicides  containmg  Bordeaux  as  one  of  the  constit- 
uents, which  shipments  bore  such  faulty  directions  that  if  the  direc- 
tions were  followed  the  products  woula  not  control  the  diseases  for 
which  they  were  recommended  to  be  used.  By  action  under  the  law 
against  manufacturers,  by  correspondence,  and  by  the  publication  of 
correct  data,  a  decided  improvement  was  brought  about  in  the  label- 
ing of  this  class  of  products. 

Other  instances  of  adulteration  and  misbranding  were  encoun- 
tered and  handled  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  but  the  above 
represent  the  four  most  important  campaigns  carried  on  during 
the  year. 

The  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board  has  requested  that  its  lump- 
sum appropriation  be  increased  by  $17,970  to  carry  on  its  work 
successfully  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  sum  will  allow 
of  the  appointment  of  two  additional  chemists,  one  plant  patholo- 
gist, one  entomologist,  one  veterinarian,  one  chemist  aid,  and  one  in- 
spector, and  will  provide  for  the  expenses  of  these  new  assistants, 
and  also  allow  $500  for  the  replacement  of  worn-out  apparatus. 

The  need  for  this  extra  sum  to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  men- 
tioned above  may  be  explained  as  follows : 

The  insecticide  act  of  1910  ber'ame  effective  January  1,  1911.  For 
the  first  full  year  of  its  operation,  the  total  appropriation  for  en- 
forcing the  law  amounted  to  $87,000.  For  the  present  fiscal  year 
the  t<^l  appropriation  available  for  enforcing  the  act  is  $123,940. 
During  the  period  the  law  has  been  in  force  the  insecticide  industry 
in  the  United  States  has  increased  fully  100  per  cent;  we  believe 
more  than  that.  Therefore,  our  appropriation  for  controlling  this 
industry  has  not  kept  pace  with  its  growth,  and  we  can  not  ef- 
fectively regulate  the  industry  unlcvss  there  is  a  material  increase 
in  our  api)ropriation. 

Again,  if  we  help  Mr.  Coad  in  the  South  this  year,  the  work  en- 
tailed will  be  a  great  deal  more  extensive  than  it  was  the  past  year, 
because  of  the  increased  output  of  calcium  arsenate.  While  about 
3,000,000  pounds  were  shipped  last  year,  there  will  be  much  more — 
probablv  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000,000  pounds — shipped  this 
year.  We  have  found  that  a  good  many  insecticide  manufacturers 
who  have  not  heretofore  engaged  in  the  production  of  calcium  ar- 
senate are  going  into  its  manufacture.  This  will  mean  that  much 
adulterated  and  misbranded  goods  will  come  on  the  market,  be- 
cause new  manufacturers  often  go  wrong  in  their  processes  and  in 
labeling.    In  order  to  take  care  of  that  we  will  need  more  help. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  manufactured  in  this  country  or  imported? 

Dr.  Haywood.  It  is  all  manufactured  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
manufactured  anywhere  else.  It  is  a  new  product,  manufactiu-ed 
in  the  past  three  years.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try ana  exploited  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Since  the  insecticide  act  of  1910  became  e^ctive,  the  use  of  dust- 
ing materials  in  the  control  of  insects  and  plant  diseases  has  greatly 
developed  and  to  a  considerable  extent  has  superseded  the  use  of 
liquid  sprays.  At  the  present  very  little  is  known,  and  decidedly 
contradictory  results  have  been  obtained  in  respect  to  th'^ 
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dust  applications.  It  has,  therefore,  become  necessary  for  the  board 
to  make  many  basic  investigations  relative  to  dust  applications,  as 
well  as  tests  of  various  dusts  which  appear  on  the  market,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  them. 
Such  work  can  only  be  carried  out  by  collaborative  work  of  the  ea- 
tomologist,  plant  pathologist,  and  chemist,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  cany  on  this  needed  work  with  our  present  appropriation. 

As  we  have  gained  experience  in  the  enforcement  of  the  insecticide 
act,  we  have  realized  keenly  the  necessity  for  a  more  precise  knowl- 
edge of  the  insecticidal  qualities  of  some  of  the  ingredients  entering 
into  the  composition  of  certain  preparations  used  on  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  goats-,  and  swine,  as  well  as  a  deeper  insight  into  the  therapeutic 
action  of  some  of  the  drugs  used  in  the  treatment  of  various  animal 
diseases.  Much  information  along  this  line  may  be  obtained  by  the 
board  through  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  but 
the  additional  assistance  of  a  widely  informed  veterinarian  is  prac- 
tically an  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  such  investi^tions — one 
whose  entire  time  may  be  devoted  to  it,  working  under  me  eye  of  an 
adviser  especially  qualified  along  the  line  under  study. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  enforcement  of  the  insecticide  act  to  make 
many  tests  of  commercial  insecticides  and  fun^cides  in  other  lo- 
calities than  Washington.  This  means  that  it  is  necessary  to  hire 
orchards  and  truck  patches,  buy  fertilizers  for  the  same,  and  employ 
labor  to  cultivate  them.  The  cost  for  such  labor  and  for  other 
operating  expenses  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  two  years, 
so  that  extra  money  is  needed  for  this  purpose. 

Finally  and  possibly  most  important  of  all,  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  the  board  make  more  use  of  the  seizure  section  of  the  in- 
secticide act,  since  such  section  allows  us  to  withdraw  from  the 
market  insecticides  and  fungicides  which  will  not  do  what  is  claimed 
for  them  or  will  be  injurious  to  vegetation.  To  make  seizures  re- 
quires, first  of  all,  a  large  amount  of  inspection  work,  and,  second, 
more  chemical  and  testing  work.  To  make  effective  use  of  the 
seizure  section  of  the  act  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  increased  funds  requested  in  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Young.  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  Suppose  a  certain  remedy 
is  being  advertised  to  do  certain  work,  and  you  have  no  reason  to 
know  whether  it  is  effective  or  not.  I  am  curious  to  know  how  you 
would  go  about  getting  these  samples  in  order  to  make  your  test  to 
find  out  the  facts. 

Dr.  Haywood.  Here  is  the  way  we  do  that:  Our  inspectors  are 
operating  in  the  field.  In  the  absence  of  specific  instructions  the  in- 
spectors nave  general  directions  to  collect  any  insecticide  or  fungicide 
samples  that  they  come  across.  We  will  suppose,  however,  that  you 
have  written  in  to  us  and  informed  us  that  there  is  a  certain  in- 
secticide or  fungicide  that  you  do  not  think  will  do  what  is  claimed 
for  it.    All  right ;  we  have  our  inspector  collect  samples  of  that. 

Mr.  Young.  How  do  you  get  that?    Do  you  go  to  the  factory  t 

Dr.  Haywood.  No  ;  we  buy  it  on  the  open  market,  because  tne  law 
says  that  the  material  must  have  entered  into  interstate  commerce. 
We  must  be  able  to  show  by  shipping  records  and  an  invoice  that 
the  product  entered  into  interstate  commerce  before  we  have  any 
jurisdiction.  If  we  do  not  have  jurisdiction  the  State  would  have. 
We  only  have  jurisdiction  in  interstate  commerce.    It  must  be  a  prod- 
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uct  that  has  left  the  factory  except  in  the  case  of  goods  manufactured 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories.  We  usually  collect  a 
number  of  samples. 

Mr.  Young.  You  do  not  go  to  the  factory  and  give  them  an  O.  K. 
of  any  particular  remedy  ? 

Dr.  Haywood.  No. 

Mr.  Young.  But  when  reports  come  in  to  you  that  the  thing  is 
found  to  be  a  fraud,  then  you  pick  these  things  up  and  make  your 
analyses  and  investigations? 

Dr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  Probably  this  does  not  come  under  your  department, 
but  just  as  I  got  home  recently  a  remedy  for  the  prevention  of 
diphtheria  had  been  promulgated  by  a  wholesale  manufacturing 
drug  firm.    I  believe  they  called  it  an  antitoxin. 

Dr.  Haywood.  That  would  come  imder  the  food  and  drugs  act  as 
to  whether  the  claims  made  on  the  label  were  in  accordance  with  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Young.  Is  that  administered  by  your  department  t 

Dr.  Haywood.  The  food  and  drugs  act  is  administered  by  our  de- 
partment but  not  by  the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board. 

Mr.  Young.  A  diphtheria  scare  broke  out  in  my  little  town  and 
in  the  city  of  Dallas  and  some  of  the  adjacent  cities,  and  the  authori- 
ties wired  to  the  concern  which  manufactures  this  preventive  for  a 
supply  of  same.  They  sent  this  remedy  in  there  and  it  was  adminis- 
tered to  perfectly  well  children,  and  when  the  reaction  came  a  great 
number  of  those  children  died — some  of  them  instantly.  When  the 
agent  for  these  people  was  asked  for  an  explanation,  he  claimed  that 
the  manufacture  of  this  product  was  under  Government  inspection. 
That  was  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  clear  in  my  mind. 

Dr.  Haywood.  Mr.  Harrison,  is  there  not  in  the  Hygienic  Labor- 
atory some  control  of  antitoxins  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  a  branch  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  It 
deals  with  antitoxins  used  on  hiunan  beings.  There  is  a  Federal  law, 
I  understand,  under  which  it  acts. 

Mr.  Young.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Does  the  Government 
send  out  people  in  advance  to  inspect  this  remedy  at  the  factory,  or 
do  they  wait  until  after  the  damage  is  done  ana  then  make  an  in- 
spection ? 

Dr.  Haywood.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  such  things  as  drugs,  be- 
cause they  do  not  come  under  me  at  all.  I  can  only  state  about  insec- 
ticides and  fungicides. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  inspect  the  factories  where  viruses,  serums, 
and  toxins  for  use  on  animals  are  manufactured. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Not  for  human  medicines? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  under  the  Public  Health  Service.  We  in- 
spect only  the  establishments  preparing  the  serums  and  toxins  used 
in  combating  animal  diseases. 

The  inspection  is  made  at  the  plants  and  every  batch  that  is  manu- 
factured for  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  is  inspected 
to  determine  whether  the  product  is  potent,  whether  it  will  accom- 
plish its  purpose,  and  whether  it  is  harmless.  If  it  is  found  to  be 
worthless,  contaminated,  or  harmful,  it  is  promptly  condemned. 
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Mr.  Young.  What  really  happened  in  the  case  of  that  particular 
remedy  that  they  did  not  have  tne  proper  balance  between  the  toxin 
and  the  antitoxin. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  insecticide  act  operates  along  lines  similar  to 
the  food  and  drugs  act.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  furnish  inspec- 
tion for  the  plants  which  manufacture  insecticides  and  fungicides, 
but  we  do  that  in  the  case  of  the  establishments  which  manuiacture 
serums,  toxins,  and  analogous  products  for  the  treatment  of  animtl 
diseases. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  activities  extend  all  over  the  country? 

Dr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  collect  samples  from  each  section  of  the 
country  i 

Dr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  cooperate  with  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  in  the  enforcement  of  the  fooa  and  drugs  act? 

Dr.  Hayward.  Our  own  inspectors  collect  our  own  samples,  except 
in  cases  where  samples  of  a  particular  product  are  specially  desirw 
and  where  our  inspector  does  not  happen  to  be  in  the  place  where  it 
can  be  obtained,  and  we  then  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
ask  if  they  will  have  their  inspector  collect  the  sample  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  It  occurs  to  me  that  your  two  branches  ought  to 
cooperate  in  the  collection  of  samples. 

Dr.  Haywood.  They  do  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Dr.  Haywood. 

Activities  under  lumfhsum  item,  enforcement  of  the  insecticide  act. 


Projects. 


Allotment,  I  Estimate,  i   t.m<m»m 
1«0.      I       1«21.       '   inww*- 


Administration,  including  Inspection  and  collection  of  samples i       $14,591  '       $17,701 

Expenses  incident  to  trial  of  cases !       » 11,000         U1,000 

Chemical,  microscopic,  and  bacteriological  examination  of  insect!- 1  | 

cldes  and  f  uneicides  (including  disinfectants)  other  than  those  used  i  | 

on  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats 39,386  ,         43,126 

Testing  of  ctTicacy  of  fungicides  and  action  on  foliage  of  Insecticides 

and  fungicides I         11,362  13,662 

TestingofetlicHcy  of  Insecticides  and  their  action  on  foliage i         11,798  14,508 

Chemical  and  bacteriological  examination  of  insecticides  and  fungi-  I  1 

cldes  used  primarily  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats,  and  | 

eJTicacy  tests  of  same 6,663  11,383 

Total ;         94,790  I     nil,560 


$3,900 


8,710 

3,500 
2,800 

44,730 


« 17,970 


1  Each  year  the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board  sets  aside  a  sum  of  $11,000  for  expense  incidental  to  th« 
trial  of  cases  in  court.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use  any  of  this  sum  for  current  expenses,  but  the  liability  most 
remain  set  up  until  the  very  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  since  it  is  impossible  to  detennine  wheo  a  large  ptft  of 
the  money  wi  11  be  needed  for  the  trial  of  one  or  more  important  cases.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  necesary  to 
refund  a  considerable  portion  each  year  to  the  Treasury,  with  the  result  that  the  Doard  does  not  hare  ti^ 
ase  of  the  money  for  current  operations,  and  the  appropriation  is  therefore  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
nearly  $11,000  less  than  It  appears  on  paper. 

*  Includes  $1,200  transferred  to  statutory  roll. 
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demonstrations  on  reclamation  projects. 

(See  statement  of  Dr.  William  A.  Taylor  relative  to  this  item 
under  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  section  of  these  hearings.) 

fighting  and  preventing  forest  fires. 

(See  statement  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  Graves  relative  to  this  item  under 
the  Forest  Service  section  of  these  hearings.) 


afternoon  session. 

Thursday,  December  18,  1919. 
cooi»erative  fike  protection  of  forested  watersheds  of  navigable 

STREAMS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HENBT  S.  OBAVES,  FOBESTEE  AND  CHIEF 
OF  THE  FOBEST  SEBVICE,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICXTLTTIBE. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  any  items  other  than  the  one  for  fight- 
ing and  preventing  forest  fires,  which  we  have  discussed? 

Mr.  Graves.  Tliat  was  discussed  this  morning. 

There  is  an  item  on  page  272,  item  No.  3,  "  for  cooperation  with 
any  State  or  group  of  States  in  the  protection  from  fire  of  the  for- 
ested watersheds  of  navigable  streams,"  etc.  There  was  appropri- 
ated in  1911,  for  the  period  from  1911  to  1915,  $200,000.  That  was 
the  Weeks  act  of  March  1,  1911,  which  appropriated  $200,000  for 
cooi>oration  with  the  States  in  protection  from  fire.  In  1915  the  first 
annual  appropriation  was  made,  and  this  item  has  been  continued 
from  year  to  year  in  the  annual  appropriation  bills.  I  am  suggest- 
ing an  addition  to  that  of  $100,000  to  extend  this  work,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  contributions  to  the  individual  States  that  are  now  coop- 
erating and  to  enable  us  to  cooperate  with  other  States  which  have 
not  yet  qualified.  We  are  now  cooperating  with  24  different  States, 
to  which  w^e  make  contributions  in  varying  amounts  up  to  $7,000  a 
year.  The  original  law  carried  the  provision  that  the  States  snould 
appropriate  at  least  as  much  as  the  Federal  Government. 

164315—20 82  1297 
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The  value  of  this  work  has  been  in  educating  and  stimulating 
States  to  undertake  fire-protection  work;  a  num&sr  of  States  have 
undoubtedly  undertaken  that  as  a  direct  result  of  this  work,  and 
othera  have  extended  their  own  appropriations  and  their  own 
activities. 

The  Chairman  This  has  reference  to  the  Weeks  Act  exclusively! 

Mr.  Graves.  This  has  reference  to  the  Weeks  Act  only  in  that 
the  initial  appropriation  was  a  part  of  the  original  Weeks  law. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  confined  to  the  States  where  you  have  ac- 
quired lands  under  the  Weeks  law  t 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  applies  to  the  whole  country? 

Mr.  Graves.  To  the  whole  country ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Federal  Government  cooperating  with  the 
States? 

Mr   Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  With  how  many  States  are  you  now  working  in  co- 
operation ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Twenty-four. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  many  States  did  you  have  right  after  the  appro- 
priation was  made? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  calendar  year  1911  there  were  11  States  and 
in  1915  there  were  20  States  with  which  we  cooperated. 

Mr.  Jones   Your  appropriation  has  not  increased? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  have  diminished  the  amount  for  each  State  f 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  As  the  number  of  States  increased  you  have  had  a 
less  amount  for  each  State? 

Mr  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  also  the  cost  of  fire  protection  has  increased 
probably  25  to  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  had  $100,000  available  for  20  States  in  1915 
and  still  have  $100,000  for  24  States,  you  have  a  less  amount  for  each 
State,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  reduced  the  amount  in  practically 
every  State. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  During  the  last  year,  when  the 
loss  from  fire  was  so  large,  was  there  much  loss  from  fire  in  the 
Appalachian  country,  where  the  Weeks  Act  operates? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  have  a  severe  season  in  the  Blast 

The  Chairman  We  will  take  up  the  next  item. 


afternoon  session. 

Wednesday,  January  14,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  next,  Mr.  Harrison? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  other  items  on  pages 
273  and  274.  One  of  these  relates  to  experiments  and  demonstrations 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  live-stock  production  in  the 
cane-sugar  and  cotton  districts  and  the  other  to  experiments  in 
dairying  and  live-stock  production  enterprises  in  the  semiarid  and 
irrifiratcS  districts  of  the  western  United  states.    There  is  no  change 
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in  either  of  these  items  and  I  do  not  kBow  whether  the  committee 
wishes  to  have  them  discussed.  If  so,  Dr.  Taylor  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  any  information  you  may  desire. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  would  like  to  know  whether  you  can  dispense 
with  some  of  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  cripple  the  work  if  we  were  to  cut  it 
in  two? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Taylor  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Dr.  Taylor, 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  WILLIAM  A  TAYLOB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUBEAIT 
OF  PLANT  INDirSTBT,  BEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICXTLTUBE. 

EXPERIMENTS  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  LIVE-STOCK  PRODUCTION  IN  THE 
CANE-SUOAR  AND  COTTON   DISTRICTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Possibly  it  may  help  the  committee  in  that  matter  to 
know  that  $22,000  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of 

Eroducts  produced  in  the  experimental  phase  of  this  activity  in 
louisiana  last  year,  and  practically  the  same  amount  the  year  before, 
so  that  the  net  expenditure  there— ^he  net  cost  to  the  Treasury  under 
the  appropriation — is  about  $38,000  instead  of  $60,000.  We,  of 
course,  could  not  get  alons,  however,  without  that  margin,  because 
we  have  to  buy  feeders  and  to  some  extent  feed.  We  shall  have  to 
do  this  during  the  coming  year,  for  there  has  been  a  very  unfavor- 
able crop  season  in  Louisiana  due  to  the  prolonged  and  extremely 
heavy  rains. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  work  come  under  your  bureau? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  this  really  should  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Bawl, 
but  he  is  out  of  the  city,  and,  as  I  am  somewhat  famihar  with  the 
work,  I  came  over. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Doctor,  I  notice  that  some  $13,500  of  the  $60,000 
is  proposed  to  be  used  for  new  construction. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  construction  work  is  noted  at  the  foot  of  page 
273.  The  first  item  is  a  wooden  silo  at  the  stock  farm,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $600. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  How  big  a  silo  is  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  dimensions  are  14  by  36  feet,  containing  5,542 
cubic  feet,  at  10.8  cents  a  cubic  foot.  This  is  to  supplement  the 
battery  of  silos  already  there,  as  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
work  at  the  farm  is  a  comparison  of  the  different  forage  crops  in 
the  form  of  silage.  It  may  refresh  your  recollection  to  remember 
that  this  work  was  planned  some  years  ago  in  an  effort  to  determine 
with  some  definiteness  whether  live-stock  production  can  be  profitably 
developed  in  a  practically  one-crop  country — ^the  cane-sugar  belt — 
which  has  been  dependent  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  sugar,  both  as 
to  yield  and  as  to  price,  and  has  had  a  very  fluctuating  experience. 
Apparently  the  key  to  live-stock  production  there  is  going  to  be  the 
ouestion  whether  a  silage  and  pasture  element  in  the  maintenance  of 
tne  live  stock  can  be  developed  that  will  be  C9mparable  with  the 
silage  and  pasture  elements  in  the  more  northern  country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  do  they  put  into  the  silos 
there! 
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Dr.  Taylor,  We  are  trying,  in  the  first  place,  cane  tops,  which  is 
a  waste  product  of  cane-sugar  production — that  is,  the  tops  nmi 
leaves,  both  straight  and  in  combination  with  such  crops  .as  com,  soy 
beans,  and  to  some  extent  cow{>eas:  Japanese  cane,  wnich  is  a  tjiM 
of  cane  not  extensively  grown  in  this  country  heretofore  for  sujpr 
or  sirup,  though  beginnmg  to  be  grown  for  sirup  production,  and 
the  saccharine  sorghums.  The  nonsaccharine  sorgnums  do  not  thrive 
in  that  country  or  heavy  rainfall. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Do  you  think  it  is  well  for  the  Government  to  spend 
$600  on  a  silo  of  that  size?  If  the  farmers  were  to  get  an  idea  that 
it  cost  the  Government  such  a  figure  it  would  discourage  them. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  intention  is  merely  to  have  a  good,  durable  sik 
which  will  hold  the  silage  in  such  condition  that  it  will  be  of  experi- 
mental value. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  wooden  silos  they  have 
on  the  farm  now  t 

Dr.  Tatlor.  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  they  are  built  of  cypress 
or  not,  but  my  impression  is  that  they  are  made  of  cypress;  thM« 
are  also  two  or  three*  concrete  silos.  My  impression  is  that  there 
are  one  or  two  wooden  silos  and  that  they  are  of  cypress. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  way  to  get  the  farmers  to  build  silos  is  first  to 
demonstrate  to  them  that  they  can  have  a  silo  without  ^ing*  bank- 
rupt. I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  silo  proposition,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  spend  so  much  money  to  build  a  silo.  Tell  them  to  take  some 
4  by  4's  and  set  them  upright  and  then  just  line  it  inside  with  good 
flooring  in  circular  form — set  it  in  a  circle.  They  can  build  a  silo, 
with  high-priced  material,  at  70  cents  a  ton.  This  silo  that  you  have 
described  would  cost  about  $100,  maybe  $105,  at  the  present  hi^h 
prices  for  material.  That  is  the  way  to  encourage  farmers  to  build 
silos.  No  farmer  would  want  to  spend  $600.  I  have  built  silos 
every  year  for  15  years,  and  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  get  the  fanner 
to  spend  five  or  six  times  as  much  on  a  suo  as  he  ought  to  spend. 

Dr.  Taylor.  These  are  beinjg  built  definitely  with  a  view  to  dura- 
bility and  to  tightness  and  emciency  from  the  experimental  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  kind  I  spoke  of  is  more  durable  than  the  aver- 
age. It  is  not  as  durable  as  the  ones  that  the  Grovernment  builds 
for  $600,  of  course,  but  it  is  built  for  durability. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  next  item  of  construction  is  an  extension  to  the 
beef  cattle  barn,  to  be  one-storj',  frame,  with  prepared  roofing  (that 
is,  a  fireproof  roofing,  which  is  considered  advisable — asbestos 
shingle  roofing),  contaming  34,500  cubic  feet,  at  approximately  7 
cents  a  cubic  foot,  $2,400.  These  are  the  figures  current  in  that 
section. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  built  for  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Unless  there  is  a  material  increase  beyond  the  prices 
that  prevailed  in  October.  Of  course,  this  work  will  not  be  under- 
taken before  next  July.  This  is  our  best  guess  on  the  material  and 
labor  situation  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  $1,000  for  two  lean-to  sheds. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  That  covers  two  lean-to  frame  sheds,  each  20 
by  134  feet,  at  2.3  cents  per  cubic  foot  to  broaden  the  existing  build- 
ing. As  the  structural  material  there  is  much  lighter  there  will  be 
a  lower  cost. 
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One-horse  bam,  48,960  cubic  feet,  at  7.2  cents  per  cubic  foot, 
$8,500.    That  is  the  most  expensive  single  item. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  7.2  cents! 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  These  figures  were,  I  think,  furnished  by  our 
architects. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  are  six  Negro  cabins. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  one-story  frame  buildings  containing  5,460 
cubic  feet  each,  at  11  cents  per  cubic  foot.  It  has  been  found  in- 
creasingly necessary  to  house  Negro  labor  on  the  place  in  order  to 
hold  competent  help. 

The  Chairman.  Who  holds  the  title  to  this  land? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  title  to  this  land  r^ts  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
which  by  act  of  its  legislature  authorized  the  board  of  control  of 
the  State  penitentiary  to  convey  it  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
this  use  for  so  long  a  time  as  it  may  be  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Was  no  specific  time  mentioned? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  so  long  as  needed;  no  specified  time  was  stated. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  impracticable  to  .go  on  and  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  other  people's  land.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Grov- 
emment  to  purchase  the  land  and  own  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  T  hardly  think  so  in  this  case,  unless  it  is  defdrable 
to  invest  a  good  deal  of  capital  in  land  there.  There  are  500  acres 
held  in  that  way,  and  we  nave  the  use  of  approximately  an  equal 
acreage  adjacent  to  it,  owned  also  by  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  title  to  land 
where  we  put  up  expensive  buildings  on  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  exact  situation  here.  The  land  is  a  part 
of  the  State  plantation  upon  which  one  of  the  State  penitentiaries 
is  built,  and  still  stands,  and  which  is  operated  by  the  State  as  a 
sugar  and  rice  plantation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  turn  it  over  to  the  Government  free  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chakman.  The  whole  plantation? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  these  500  acres. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  we  spent  on  buildings  up  to  this 
time? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  shall  have  to  have  a  statement  prepared  for  inser- 
tion in  the  record  to  show  that. 

The  CiiAHtMAN.  When  we  first  went  into  this,  the  suggestion 
was  that  the  State  should  furnish  the  land. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  understood  that  we  were  going  to  put 
buildings  on  land  owned  by  others. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  the  land  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  never  understood  that  we  were  to  put 
buildings  on  land  owned  by  others. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  Ordinarily  that  is  forbidden  by 
law. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  question  of  the  legality  of  this  was  passed  upon 
by  our  department  solicitor,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  was  passed 
upon  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  act  of  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture was  regarded  as  protecting  the  Government  sufficiently. 

The  Chairman.  That  did  not  give  the  Federal  Government  au- 
thority. 
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Will  you  furnish  us  with  a  statement  of  the  money  expended  for 
buildings  there,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  act  of  the  State  Legislature! 

Dr.  TAYLdR.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  do  that.  I  have  also  a  summary  of 
the  live-stock  work  in  Ix)uisiana,  which  I  can  insert. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow :) 

Copy  of  act  No.  252  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  an- 
thorizing  (in  sec.  8)  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  penitentiary  to  dedicate 
certain  portions  of  the  State  plantations  to  the  United  States  Government  (act 
approved  by  governor  of  Louisiana  July  9,  1914) : 

[Act  No.  252.    By  Mr.  Butler  and  Senator  Burke.] 

AN  ACT  To  authorize  the  penitentiary  board  to  establish  and  maintain  demoastratioi 
farms,  both  agricultural  and  stock  raising,  on  Monticello,  Oakley,  and  Hope  plantatloBt; 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  at  least  500  acres  of  land  on  each  of  said  plantations ;  to  muse 
said  demonstration  farms ;  to  authorize  the  board  of  control  to  purchase  lire  stock  and 
the  equipment  and  operation  of  said  farms;  to  employ  scientlflc  and  expert  help:  tt 
provide  for  the  keeping  of  records  and  the  publication  of  bulletins;  to  authorise  tbe 
sale  and  disposition  of  stock  or  farm  products,  equipment,  etc.,  in  the  regular  order  of 
administration ;  to  make  an  appropriation  to  aid  in  accomplishing  the  purpoeea  of  tbit 
act ;  to  authorize  the  dedication  of  certain  portions  of  said  plantations  to  the  United 
States  GoTemment;  and  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
That  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  penitentiary  shall  establish  and  maintain 
on  Hope  plantation,  Oakley  plantation,  and  Moneticello  plantation  a  general 
system  of  demonstration  of  agricultural  and  stock-raising  operations,  to  which 
at  least  500  acres  of  land  on  each  of  said  properties  should  be  dedicated  tnm 
the  area  of  each  of  said  properties ;  and  the  said  board  of  control  may,  in  its 
discretion  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  purposes  herein  set  forth,  in- 
crease said  area.  And  no  portion  of  said  land  so  dedicated  shall  be  sold  Iff 
the  governor  of  the  State  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  any  legislative  act  low 
permitting  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  properties  so  dedicated  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "  State  demonstration  farm  at  Hope "  and  the  "  State 
demonstration  farm  at  Monticello  **  and  the  "  State  demonstration  farm  at 
Oakley." 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  board  of  control  shall  purchaae 
and  maintain  on  said  demonstration  farms  such  live  stock  and  shall  engage  in 
such  general  farming  and  agricultural  operations  as  In  its  Judgment  will  best 
demonstrte  the  proper  operation  of  agricultural  and  stock  farms  in  the  respec- 
tive sections  in  which  they  are  located ;  and  to  this  end  it  shall  as  rapidly  as 
possible  equip  and  maintain  on  said  properties  modemly  equipped  farm  and 
stock  implements,  fixtures,  and  buildings,  and  in  general  do  such  things  as 
will  be  required  to  make  effective  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  said  board  of  control  shall  have 
the  authority  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  to  employ  such  sdentifle  and  expert  help 
as  it  may  decide  as  advisable  or  necessary. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc..  That  the  said  board  of  control  shall  keep 
an  accurate  and  detailed  record  of  all  work,  experiments,  demonstrations,  and 
enterprises  undertaken  or  conducted  by  it,  which  record  shall  at  all  times  be 
accessible  to  the  general  public;  and,  further,  that  it  shall  at  stated  intervals 
issue  bulletins  advising  the  public  of  Its  operations  and  the  result  thereof,  and 
tbe  same  to  publish  either  through  the  press  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc..  That  the  said  board  of  control  shall  have 
the  authority  to  market,  sell,  trade,  or  dispose  of  any  of  the  animal  or  agrlcnl- 
tural  products  of  said  farms,  whether  It  be  for  the  maintenance  thereof  or  with 
the  aim  upon  proper  and  commensurate  compensation  to  aid  In  the  promotion  of 
the  agricultural  and  stock-raising  Industries  of  the  State. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc..  That  there  Is  hereby  appropriated  from  the 
general  fund  and  to  be  available  to  said  board  with  which  to  inaugurate  the 
work  hereinabove  authorized  the  sum  of  $25,000. 

Sec  8.  Be  it  further  enactdd,  etc..  That  In  the  event  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  undertake  at  any  time  to  establish,  keep,  and  maintain  in 
either  of  the  parishes  In  which  the  State  farms  hereinabove  named  may  be  situ- 
ated any  agricultural,  cattle,  stock,  or  other  demonstration  farm  or  station,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  in  any  manner  the  animal  industries  or  agricultural 
interests  of  the  people  of  this  State  or  of  any  section  or  portion  thereof,  and 
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for  the  purpose  of  so  doing  should  require  the  requisite  lands  to  be  given  or 
the  use  thereof  dedicated  to  it,  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  penitentiarjr 
under  the  authority  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  shall  be,  and  it  is 
hereby,  authorized  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  dedicate  and 
transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  under  said  act,  from  either 
or  both  of  the  farms  herein  above  named  an  acreage  of  not  more  than  that  which 
the  said  State  board  of  control  will  have  dedicated  on  either  of  said  farms  to 
the  purposes  hereinabove  set  forth  or  which  under  the  authority  herein  given  it 
may  dedicate ;  the  use  and  enjoyment  thereof  to  remain  with  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  long  as  the  said  land  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  said  agricultural,  cattle,  stock,  or  other  demonstration  farm  as  above  out- 
lined :  Provided,  That  in  the  event  of  such  transfer  the  board  of  control  of  the 
State  penitentiary  shall  exercise  no  further  rights  upon  the  property  so  trans- 
ferred and  shall  not  be  required  to  conduct  and  operate  upon  the  particular 
farm  or  farms  thus  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the  United  States  Government  tlie 
demonstration  work  herein  first  outlined. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc,  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict 
lierewlth  are  hereby  repealed. 

L.  K  Thomas, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

'  Thomas  C.  Babbet, 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of  the  Senate, 

Approved  July  9,  1914. 

L.  E.  Hall, 
Qiyvemor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 

A  true  copy. 

Alvin  E.  Hbbert, 

Secretary  of  State, 


(2)  Copy  of  resolution  of  board  of  control  of  the  State  penitentiary  of  Louisi- 
Ana  authorizing  C.  Harrison  Parker,  president  of  the  board,  to  execute  in  behalf 
of  the  board  an  act  of  conveyance  as  authorized  by  section  8  of  act  No.  252  of 
the  year  1914  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  a  tract  of  land  consist- 
ing of  500  acres,  being  a  part  of  Hope  State  farm,  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Iberia,  dated  October  7,  1914: 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  penitentiary,  held  in 
its  office  on  October  7,  1914,  all  members  being  present,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  and  adopted : 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  penitentiary,  That  C.  Har- 
rison Parker,  president,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  execute  In  behalf 
of  the  board  an  act  of  conveyance  as  authorized  and  to  the  extent  only  of  the 
authorization  conferred  thereby  by  section  8  of  act  No.  252  of  the  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  of  the  year  1914  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  a  tract  of  land  consisting  of  500  acres,  being  a  part  of 
Hope  State  farm,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Iberia,  in  contemplation  of  and  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  the  CJongress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1915,"  approved  June  30,  1914,  and  more  particularly  described  as 
follows : 

That  certain  tract  of  land  situated  In  the  parish  of  Iberia,  State  of  Lgulslana, 
on  the  east  side  of  Bayou  Teche,  being  a  part  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
Hope  State  farm;  the  rear  boundary  line  being  at  a  distance  of  64.84  chains 
from  Bayou  Teche;  above,  by  property  known  as  the  estate  of  Albert  Olivier; 
and  below,  by  property  belonging  to  various  parties,  known  as  the  Little  Wood 
negro  colony ;  the  entire  tract  containing  500  acres,  having  a  frontage  of  77.11 
chains,  all  as  Is  more  definitely  and  accurately  set  forth  In  the  map  thereof  made 
by  Charles  O.  Babln,  civil  engineer,  under  date  of  New  Iberia,  La.,  August  31, 
1914 ;  a  blue  print  of  which  map  Is  annexed  to  the  act  of  conveyance  hereinabove 
authorized  to  be  executed  and  made  part  thereof,  paraphed  '  Ne  Varietur  "  for 
identification. 

0.  Habbison  Pabker,  President. 
Q.  A.  KnxQOBE,  Secretary. 

I,  G.  A.  Klllgore,  secretary  of  the  board  of  control  t)f  the  State  penitentiary, 
^o  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
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resohition  adopted  by  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  penitentiary  on  this  the 
7th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1914. 

G.  A.  KnxooRB,  Secretary. 

I  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy  from  the 
original,  on  file  in  my  office. 

L.  R.  Tilly,  Deputy  Clerk  of  Court, 


Deed  of  dedication  and  transfer  of  portion  of  Hope  State  farm  to  the  Ck>Tem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  by  C.  Harrison  Parker,  president  board  of  control 
State  penitentiary,  and  L.  E.  Hall,  governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  October 
12, 1914 : 

State  or  Loxhsiana,  ParUh  of  Bast  Baton  Rouge: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  12th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1914,  personally 
came  and  appeared  before  me  C.  0.  Bird,  Jr.,  a  notary  public  of  the  above  parish 
and  State,  C.  Harrison  Parker,  president  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  State 
penitentiary,  authorized  hereunto  by  a  resolution  of  the  said  board,  a  certified 
copy  whereof  is  attached  to  and  made  part  of  this  act,  the  said  board  of  control 
acting  in  the  presence  in  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by  section  8  of  act 
No.  252  of  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  at  its 
regular  session  in  the  year  1914;  and  also  appeared  Luther  B.  Hall,  governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  board  of  control 
hereunto  as  required  by  the  said  act  No.  252  of  1914,  who  declared  and  ac- 
knowledged that  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  they  her^y  dedicate 
and  transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  possession 
and  due  of  the  following-described  tract  of  land,  to  wit : 

That  certain  tract  of  land  situated  in  the  parish  of  Iberia,  State  of  Louisiana, 
on  the  east  side  of  Bayou  Teche,  b^ng  a  part  of  Hope  State  farm,  bounded  in 
front  by  Bayou  Teche,  in  the  rear  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Hope  State 
farm,  the  rear  boundary  line  being  at  a  distance  of  64.84  chains  from  Bayou 
Teche,  above  by  property  known  as  the  estate  of  Albert  Olivier,  and  below  by 
property  belonging  to  various  parties  known  as  the  Little  Wood  negro  colony ; 
the  entire  tract  containing  500  acres,  having  a  frontage  of  77.11  chains,  and  a 
depth  of  64.84  chains,  all  as  is  more  definitely  and  accurately  set  forth  in  the 
map  thereof  made  by  Charles  O.  Babln,  civil  engineer,  under  date  of  New 
Iberia,  La.,  August  81,  1914,  a  blue  print  of  which  map  is  hereto  annexed  and 
made  part  hereof,  paragraphed  Ne  Varieutur  fbr  identification. 

The  object  of  this  conveyance  and  the  consideration  hereof  is  the  undertaking 
by  the  United  States,  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the  establish- 
ment on  the  said  premises  of  a  farm  for  experiments  and  demonstrations  in 
live-stock  production  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1915,'*  approved  June  80,  1914, 
and  the  possession,  occupation,  and  use  of  the  said  premises  by  the  United 
States  shall  continue  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  devoted  to  the  objects  and 
purposes  authorized  by  the  said  act  of  Congress. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  parties  hereunto  have  subscribed  their  names, 
together  with  D.  F.  Bacot  and  A.  B.  Whitlow,  lawful  witnesses,  and  me,  the 
said  notary,  on  the  day  and  date  hereinabove  first  written. 

0.  Habbison  Paskeb, 
PreHdent  Board  of  Control,  State  Penitentiary, 

L.  E.  Hall, 
Cfovemor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
Witnesses : 

D.  F.  Bacot. 
A.  B.  Whitlow. 

O.  C.  BiBD,  Jr.,  Notary  Public. 

In  addition  to  the  500-acre  portion  of  the  Hope  State  ftirm  dedicated  by  the 
board  of  control  of  the  penitentiary,  it  was  found  advisable  to  secure  a  tract  of 
4.658  acres  on  the  south  side  of  Bayou  Teche  to  furnish  a  suitable  outlet  to 
the  main  improved  highway  and  upon  which  to  locate  two  cottages  and  the 
bridge  house  sheltering  the  tender  of  a  bridge  across  Bayou  Teche,  built  by  the 
Iberia  parish  to  provide  suitable,  convenient,  and  Indepaident  access  to  the 
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farm.  This  tract  of  4.668  acres,  more  or  less,  was  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  of  America  by  Leonidas  H.  Conrad,  February  7,  1918,  npon  payment  to 
him  of  $500  in  cash  furnished  by  citizens  of  the  pari^  interested  in  the  ade- 
quate and  suitable  development  of  the  live-stock  field  station.  A  copy  of  this 
deed  as  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  court  for  the  parish  of  Iberia 
February  13,  1918,  follows: 

UNmsD  States  of  America, 

State  of  LouUianQj  Parish  of  Iberia. 

Be  It  known  that  on  this  7th  day  of  the  month  of  February  in  the  year  of 
our  Ijord  1918,  before  me,  C.  M.  Ck>mpton,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  parish 
of  Iberia,  State  of  Louisiana,  duly  commissioned  and  qualified,  and  in  the 
presence  of  th^  witnesses  hereinafter  named  and  undersigned. 

Personally  came  and  appeared  Mr.  Leonidas  H.  Ck>nrad,  a  married  man, 
whose  wife's  maid^i  name  was  Miss  Aimee  Broussard,  a  resident  of  the 
parish  of  Iberia,  State  of  Louisiana,  who  declared  and  said  thai,  for  the 
consideration,  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  expressed,  he  did 
and  does,  by  these  presents  grant,  bargain,  sell,  convey,  transfer,  assign,  set 
over,  and  deliver,  with  all  legal  warranties,  and  with  a  full  guarantee  against 
ali  troubles,  debts,  mortgages,  claims,  evictions,  donations,  alientions,  or  in- 
cumbmces  whatsoever,  until  the  United  States  of  America,  the  tract  or  parcel 
of  land  hereinafter  described,  to  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  in  conducting  experiments  and  demonstrations  in  live-stock 
production  in  the  cane-sugar  and  cotton  districts  of  the  United  States,  the 
said  United  States  of  America  being  represented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Quesenberry,  who, 
having  authority  to  appear  herein,  for  and  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  be  used  for  homes  and  necessary  outhouses  in 
connection  with  said  farm  here  present,  accepting  and  purchasing  for  said 
United  States  of  America  acknowledging  delivery  and  possession  thereof,  the 
property  of  which  the  following  is  a  description,  to  wit : 

A  certain  tract  of  land,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Iberia,  State  of  Louisiana, 
being  a  part  of  section  83  in  township  12  south,  range  7  east,  Louisiana  meri- 
dian, and  more  particularly  described  as  beginning  at  an  iron  pin  on  the 
southerly  side  of  Bayou  Teche  and  other  line  of  the  vendor;  thence  following 
the  meander  of  said  Bayou  Teche,  approximately  south  58  degrees  east,  318 
feet  to  an  iron  pin  on  the  southerly  side  of  Bayou  Teche;  thence  south  40 
degrees  30  minutes  west,  639  feet  to  a  point  on  a  road  designated  as  model 
road ;  thence  north  approximately  53  degrees  west  318  feet  to  the  land  of  ven- 
dor ;  thence  north  40  degrees  30  minutes  east,  536  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning, 
containing  4.658  acres,  more  or  less;  all  of  said  bearings  in  the  foregoing  de- 
scription being  turned  from  the  Louisiana  meridian. 

It  is  distinctly  understood  that  this  sale  is  made  on  the  expressed  condition 
and  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  property  above  described,  as 
herein  sold  to  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  conducting  experiments  and  demonstrations  of  live-stock  production  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  upon 
said  Department  of  Agriculture  ceasing  permanently  to  use  said  tract  or  parcel 
of  laud  for  that  purpose,  the  same  shall  revert  to  the  vendor.  It  is  hereby 
mutually  agreed  and  understood,  however,  that  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  vendee  herein,  by  its  officers,  agents,  and  employees,  may,  upon  breach  of 
the  conditions  above  stipulated  and  within  a  reasonable  delay  thereafter,  re- 
move or  cause  to  be  removed  from  said  tract  or  parcel  of  land  any  and  all 
structures,  buildings,  and  other  improvements  of  any  nature  or  kind  whlCtso- 
ever,  which  may  be  erected  or  placed  thereon  by  the  vendee. 

And  now  to  these  presents  personally  came  and  appeared,  Mr.  Peter  E.  San- 
dager,  a  married  roan  whose  wife's  maiden  name  was  Miss  Dora  Olson,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  parish  of  Iberia,  and  declares  that  he  has  taken  cognizance  of  the 
above  and  foregoing  act  of  sale,  and  as  the  holder  and  owner  of  a  certain 
vendor's  lien  and  privilege  against  the  property  herein  sold,  does  hereby  declare 
tliat  he  did  and  does  waive  said  lien  and  privilege  and  mortgage  held  by  him 
against  the  vendor  and  bearing  upon  the  property  herein  transferred,  in  so  far 
as  his  said  lien  and  vendor's  privilege  and  mortgage  bears  against  the  property 
herein  transferred,  which  said  Hen  and  vendor's  privilege  so  waived  on  the 
property  herein  sold  being  recorder  in  mortgage  book  A,  folio  — . 

And  to  these  presents  personally  appeared,  the  Citizen's  Bank,  of  Jeanerette, 
a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  domiciled  at  Jeanerette, 
I^a.,  herein  represented  by  its  president.  Dr.  0.  A.  McGowan,  duly  authorized 
herein  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said  Citizen's  Bank,  of  Jean- 
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erette,  and  declares  that  he  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  abore  and  toregf^ng 
act  of  sale  and  as  the  holder  and  owner  of  three  certain  notes,  secured  by 
special  mortgage,  executed  by  Peter  £.  Sandager,  to  the  Citizen's  Bank,  of 
Jeanerette,  identified  with  act  before  0.  M.  Oompton,  notary  public,  of  date 
November  5,  1917,  and  recorded  in  mortgage  book  A,  folio  — ,  does  hereby 
declare  that  he  did  and  does  waive  said  mortgage  held  by  said  Citizen's  BanlL,  g^ 
Jeanerette,  against  the  said  Peter  E.  Sandager  and  which  bears  against  the 
property  herein  transferred.  It  being  the*  intention  to  cancel  said  mortgage 
only  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  and  affects  the  property  herein  transferred  con- 
taining 4.658  acres,  and  no  further. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  described  property  herein  conveyed  unto  the 
said  purchaser,  with  full  and  general  warranty  of  title,  and  with  full  subroga- 
tion to  all  the  rights  of  warranty,  and  all  other  rights  as  held  therein  by  said 
vendor. 

The  vendor  declared  that  all  the  taxes  assessed  against  said  property  herein 
conveyed  are  paid. 

The  parties  hereto  agree  to  dispense  with  the  production  of  the  certificate 
required  by  Article  3364  of  the  Civil  Code  of  this  State,  and  to  exonerate  me,  die 
undersigned  notary,  from  all  liability  In  the  premises. 

This  sale  is  made  and  accepted  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  price  and  sum 
of  $500  cash,  which  amount  the  said  purchaser  has  paid  in  ready  current  money 
unto  the  said  vendor  who  hereby  acknowledges  receipt  thereof  and  gives  full 
acquittance  for  the  same. 

Thus  done  and  passed  at  may  ofilce  In  New  Iberia,  parish  of  Iberia,  State  of 
Louisiana,  on  the  day,  month,  and  year  first  above  written.  In  the  presence  of 
Messrs.  Leonard  Lyon  and  E.  S.  Broussard,  good  and  competent  witnesses,  resid- 
ing In  this  parish,  who  have  signed  these  presents  with  the  parties  and  me, 
notary,  after  due  reading  of  the  whole. 

Lbo  Conbau. 

C.  A.  McGowAN, 

For  Citizen's  Bank. 
P.  B.  Sanuaoes. 

Attest: 

Leonabd  Lyon, 
E.  S.  Bboussabd. 

Filed  February  13,  1918 ;  time  2.40  o'clock  p.  m. 

J.   A.  GONSOULIN. 

A  true  copy  of  original  filed  In  my  office  this  13th  day  of  February,  1918. 

J.  A.  GONSOUUN, 

Clerk  of  Court. 

Building  and  equipment  Iberia  Live  Stock  Farrn^  Jeanerette,  La. 

Administration : 

Buildings — 

Cottage  I,  5  rooms $3,010.15 

Cottage  K,  5  rooms 2,486.89 

Office,   4  rooms 1,410.04 

Well  house,  1  room 303.73 

Bridge  house,  3  rooms 929.94 

Euipment — 

.      Pumping  plant 1,958.00 

Deloo  electric  light  plant  for  cottages  I  and  K-  377. 18 

Farm  electric  light  plant 2,527.25 

Water  pii)e  lines . 1,656.77 

Woven  wire  fencing 39.  00 

$14. 698. 95 

Dairy  project: 

Buildings — 

Cottage   A,   5   rooms 2,710.51 

Dairy   bam.   30  cows 2.184.77 

Feed  barn  (15  tons  grain,  35  tons  l(|ose  hay) 1,446.63 

Milk  house,  3  rooms 1,566.51 

Bull  and  calf  barn 1,390.69 

Coons  silo,  92  tons 664,52 

Negro  cabin,  3  rooms 616.39 

Concrete  walk  for  dairy  group  buildings 107.05 
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Dairy  project — Continued. 
ESquipment — 

Woven  wire  fencing,  1,144  rods |1, 144. 00 

Straight  wire  fencing,  206  rods 206.00 

Concrete   troughs    (4) 22. 22 

Ill,  769. 29 

Beef  cattle  project : 

Buildings — 

Cottage  C.  5  rooms ^ 4,142.24 

Beef  cattle  barn  No.  1,  136  head 3,534.88 

Beef  cattle  barn  No.  2,  64  head 1,295.15 

Two  Negro  cabins,  3  rooms 1,232.78 

Silos- 
Concrete   (4),  100  tons  each 952.40 

Stave   (3),  100  tons  each 671.01 

Wood  hoop  (1),  100  tons  each 189.21 

Roof  of   silos 417.16 

Equipment — 

Machinery 1, 720. 64 

Conveyor  roof  of  silos 384.66 

Woven  wire  fencing,  1370  rods 1,370.00 

Straight  wire  fencing,  400  rods -  400.00 

Barbed  wire  fencing,  4,720  rods 561. 48 

16,871.61 

Hog  project : 

Buildings — 

Cottage  B,  5  rooms 2,220.67 

Hog  feed  house,  15  tons  grain 117. 49 

Negro  cabin,  3  rooms 616.39 

Hog  cots.  12,  gable  roof 247. 80 

Hog  cots,  1,  shed  roof 18. 65 

Hog  cots,  10,  A  shaped 120. 30 

Bquipment,  woven  wire  fencing.  1,091  rods 1,091.00 

4,492.30 

Horse  and  mule  project : 

Buildings — 

Horse  and  mule  bam,  20  head 2, 239. 66 

Jack  shed 132. 19 

Hay  barracks,  125  tons  hay 923. 64 

2  negro  cabins,  3  rooms 1, 232. 78 

Bquipment — 

Woven  wire  fencing,  275  rods 275. 00 

Straight  wire  fencing,  539  rods 539. 00 

Wooden  fences.  204  rods 204.00 

5,546.27 

Implement  and  machinery  project : 

Buildings,  tool  shed,  36  x  140  feet 2, 052. 55 

Equipment,  Implements  and  machinery 3,500.00 

5, 552. 56 

Grand  total,  buildings  and  equipment 58,920.97 

Value  of  live  stock  on  hand  at  Iberia  live  stock  experimental  farm,  June  SO,  1919, 

Al  head  dairy  cattle $6,505.90 

117  head  beef  cattle 9,116.75 

176  head  hogs 3.033.60 

81  head  horses  and  mules 6,183.39 

24,839.64 

BECEIPTS  BETURNED  TO  THE  TREASURY. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cash  receipts  for  products  and  animals 
sold,  which  amounts  were  returned  to  the  Ualted  States  Treasury: 

1916-16  $352. 20 

1916-17  975.  76 

1917-18  20,277.92 

1918-19  22. 472. 57 
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Summary  of  Experiments  and  Demonstrations  in  Livb-sTocjk  pRODtrcnoN  in' 
THE  Sugar  Cane  and  Cotton  Districts  of  the  United  States. 

DEMONSTRATION    WORK. 

The  live-stock  demonstration  work,  which  constitutes  one  feature  of  this 
project,  has  l)een  done  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Dodson,  State  director 
of  extension  in  Louisiana.  This  work  is  done  through  field  agents,  in  coopiera- 
tion  with  county  agents,  farms  being  selected  for  Uve-stock  demonstrations, 
\ihich  are  visited  at  certain  intervals  by  the  field  specialists  and  county  agienta 
the  giving  of  directions  for  the  selection  of  breeding  stock,  management  of 
nniinals,  methods  of  feeding,  production  of  forage  crops,  marketing  of  products, 
etc.  As  was  contemplated  from  the  beginning,  the  expenditures  upon  the  ex- 
tension work  relating  to  live  stock  have  been  decreasing  from  year  to  year  and 
tlie  larger  proportion  of  the  funds  have  been  used  for  investigational  work  at 
the  Iberia  live-stock  field  stations.  The  amount  to  be  used  for  extension  work 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  is  approximately  $5,000,  leaving  approximately 
^55,000  for  the  investigational  work. 

INVESTIGATIONAL  WORK. 

From  the  beginning  the  experimental  work  has  been  enlarged  and  changed 
as  information  relative  to  crops  and  live-stock  condition  were  obtained.  E«ach 
experiment  has  been  recorded  In  detail  and  the  results  published  as  they  were 
completed. 

The  experimental  work,  as  planned  from  the  start,  has  been  conducted  under 
four  projects,  as  follows: 

Hors€8  and  mules. — This  division  of  the  farm  contains  72  acres  of  land.  The 
main  objects  sought  in  this  division  are,  first,  to  supply  the  work  stock  for  the 
entire  farm  and  to  feed  it;  second,  to  compare  the  cadency  of  brood  mares 
which  bring  colts  once  a  year  with  that  of  the  ordinary  •*  sugar  "  mule.  In  order 
to  ascertain  both  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  by  the  mare,  as  compared  with 
that  consumed  by  the  umle,  and  the  amount  of  work  that  the  mare  can  do 
In  the  climate  as  compared  with  that  done  by  the  mule;  third,  to  determine  the 
relative  cost  of  producing  a  first-class  mule  and  whether  or  not  mules  of  high 
quality  can  be  raised  under  such  conditions  as  are  found  In  this  region. 

Beef  cattle.-— ^In  the  beef-cattle  division,  containing  276  acres,  the  accom- 
plishment of  two  distinct  purposes  is  sought,  namely,  to  ascertain  the  coet  of 
raising  a  steer,  using  pasturage  as  much  as  possible  and  wintering  largely  <m 
some  of  the  various  kinds  of  silage  which  can  be  produced  in  that  region ;  ah» 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  finishing  the  steer  under  the  various  local  conditiona. 
One  method  is  to  finish  the  animals  largely  on  grass,  supplemented  by  cotton- 
seed cake.  Another,  to  keep  the  animals  on  grass  until  they  can  be  turned  into 
the  com  and  pea  fields,  allowing  them  to  graze  oft  the  crops.  Still  another,  to 
finish  lots  of  steers  in  the  feed  yard  with  various  kinds  of  silage,  including 
com,  sugar  cane,  sugar-cane  tops,  Japanese  cane,  sorghum,  and  other  crope. 

In  this  division  of  the  farm  an  effort  Is  made  to  determine  the  possibilities 
of  producing  beef  independently  of  cane  production ;  also  of  producing  it  as  an 
adjunct  to  cane  raising.  A  certain  amount  of  cane  is  grown  on  this  part  of  the 
farm  in  rotation  with  other  crops;  this  provides  the  cane  for  use  in  feeding 
experiments. 

Hogs. — ^The  hog  division  of  the  farm  is  devoted  to  determining  the  cost 
of  pork  products,  using,  as  largely  as  possible,  yarious  rotations  of  hog  crops 
combined  with  pasturage.  Fifty-three  acres  is  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  as 
many  brood  sows  kept  as  it  will  carry. 

Dairying  and  hogs. — ^This  section  of  the  farm  contains  74  acres  and  is 
devoted  to  producing  dairy  products  and  hogs.  A  small  dairy  herd  is  being 
developed  as  practically  and  economically  as  possible,  using,  largely,  selected 
native  cattle  as  a  foundation  and  breeding  them  to  a  high-class  bnlL  Some 
pure-bred  animals  have  been  secured.  Studies  are  being  made  in  feeding  and 
management  of  dairy  cattle  under  the  conditions  of  cropping  in  this  section. 

The  whole  purpose  of  these  plans  is  to  establish  as  definitely  as  possible  the 
opportunities  for  handling  live  stock,  either  as  an  independent  industry  or  as 
an  adjunct  to  some  other  industry.  It  is  the  object  to  establish,  within  a  ftow 
years,  methods  of  live-stock  handling  that  can  be  adapted  to  the  different  sys- 
tems of  farming  suitable  for  that  region. 
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Future  work. — The  plan  for  the  future  Is  to  enlarge  certain  lines  ^f  experi- 
mental work  that  seems  most  useful  and  to  give  added  attention  to  certain 
special  crops  for  feeding  live  stock.  The  additional  improvements  that  are 
needed  are  better  roads  about  the  farm  and  to  the  main  road  and  the  improve- 
ment of  sheds  used  for  the  feeding  steers.  On  account  of  the  heavy  rains  it 
is  desirable  to  cover  considerable  portions  of  the  yards  in  order  to  keep  the 
cattle  out  of  the  mud  and  also  to  conserve  the  manure.  There  is  also  need  of 
an  additions]  horse  bam  to  carry  on  experiments  with  horses  and  mnles. 

KESULT8. 

The  following  are  brief  statements  of  results  and  progress  of  the  major 
experiments  that  have  been  condurteil  by  the  experimental  farm : 

Actual  fc^ed  and  labor  t-osts  Imve  been  used  in  obtaining  these  cost  figures, 
however,  accurate  records  of  feed,  pasturage,  and  lal>or  have  been  kept,  and  can 
be  applied  to  any  changing  values  and  basic  essentials  of  the  work  maintained 
even  though  values  of  the  above  change. 

Horses  and  mules. — It  costs  $209.47  per  year  to  maintain  a  mule  working 
289  days,  or  an  average  of  88  cents  per  day  worked. 

It  costs  $235.04  per  year  to  maintain  a  mare  working  139  days,  or  an  average 
cost  of  $1.70  per  day  worked. 

After  crediting  mares  with  foals  that  have  reached  working  age,  the  mares 
earned  per  year  $94.63  less  than  the  mules. 

This  difference  in  earning  |M)wer  is  due  to  the  small  number  of  colts  produced 
and  the  large  mortality  among  mares  and  colts.  These  factors  will  be  elimi- 
nated as  the  diseases  become  more  under  control  and  uonbreedlng  mares  are 
disposed  of.  If  the  mares  had  raised  a  100  per  cent  colt  crop  they  would  have 
earned  an  average  of  $10  per  head  more  than  the  mules. 

The  average  cost  of  raising  9  mule  colts  to  a  working  age  of  2^  years  was 
$192.66.    Their  market  value  was  .$:*.20. 

The  average  cost  of  17  mules,  at  1  year  of  age,  averaging  In  weight  610 
pounds,  was  $42.85. 

The  average  cost  of  12  mules  at  2  years  of  age,  averaging  In  weight  905 
pounds,  was  $180.53. 

Mules  of  high  quality  can  be  raised  under  such  conditions  as  are  found  In 
this  region. 

Beef  cattle. — The  average  yearly  maintenance  cost  per  cow  Is  $30.84. 

TJie  cost  of  producing  a  feeder  steer  weighing  860  pounds,  with  a  value  of 
$130J20,  was  $62.08,  a  profit  of  $41.12. 

That  the  operation  of  growing  and  fattening  steers  can  be  economically 
carried  on  has  been  clearly  denionstratefl.  Steers  with  an  average  marketing 
weight  of  1,074  i>ounds  were  grown  and  fattened  at  an  average  cost  of  $103  per 
head,  or  at  $9.59  per  hundre<l  pounds.  These  steers  having  a  net  market  value 
of  $123  per  head  make  a  net  profit  on  the  of»eratlon  of  $20  per  head. 

The  cost  of  raising  heifers  to  br*»edlng  age  of  30  months  was  $88.83. 

The  order  of  efficiency  of  the  various  silage  crops  as  measured  by  \hc  aver- 
age daily  gains  prcMluced  on  .<?teers  Is  as  follows: 


Pounds, 
live  weight. 

Corn  and  soy  beans 2.32 

Sorghum  and  soy  beans 2.3 

Corn 2.  2 

Corn  and  s«>rghum 2.09 

Sorghum 1.97 


Pounds, 
live  weight. 

Corn    sorghum,    cowpeas,    and 

soy  beans 1.96 

Sugar   cane 1.58 

Japanese   cane 1. 48 

Cane    tops 1.36 


Rasults  indicate  that  cattle  fee<llng  may  be  successfully  done  under  southern 
coastal  conditions:  that  cane  tops  may  be  utilized  as  a  feed  by  making  them 
Into  silage:  that  sorghum  Is  the  most  profftable  single  silage  crop  available: 
that  the  adding  of  soy  beans  to  either  com  or  sorghum  lncrease<l  its  value  as 
a  silage  crop  for  fattening  steers;  that  .Tapanese  cane,  while  only  ]>roducIng 
fair  gains  for  cattle,  should  have  an  rtnportant  place  In  any  cattle  feeding 
scheme  in  this  region  because  of  the  large  tonnage  that  can  bo  produced  per 
acre,  making  it  a  cheap  silage. 

Hoffft. — Pigs  at  weaning  time  average  in  weight  27.95  pounds,  and  cost  $2.82 
each  or  10  cents  per  pound.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-three  pigs  have  l>een  mar- 
keted ff>r  pork,  having  a  total  market  weight  of  77,807  p<mnds.  Feed  profluc- 
tlon  cost  amounte<l  to  $13.12  per  100  pounds,  and  their  net  selling  value  was 
$17.75  per  100  pounds. 
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Rice  pelish  when  fed  alone  to  fattening  shoats  has  proven  to  be  an  excellent 
feed,  producing  gains  at  $2.79  less  than  when  fed  with  tankage,  and  $1.04  le« 
than  was  produced  by  shelled  com  and  tankage. 

As  winter  grazing  crops,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  rank  in  the  order  named. 

Crops  that  failed  to  give  favorable  results  as  grazing  crops  are  sorghum, 
sweet  corn,  June  com,  cowpeas,  and  velvet  beans. 

Dairy, — For  ordinary  feeding  practices  in  the  Southern  States  where  legume 
hay  and  sorghum  silage  are  used,  results  show  that  velvet>bean  meal  may  be 
considered  as  practically  equal  in  feeding  value  to  cottonseed  meal  for  dairy 
cows  in  milk. 

The  cost  of  raising  8  dairy  heifers  to  one  year  of  age  has  been  found  to  be 
.$80.59  per  head. 

The  dairy  has  been  in  operation  since  May,  1917.  The  feed  and  labor  cost  of 
producing  a  gallon  of  milk  has  been  ascertained  for  the  two  years.  During 
the  first  year  16,706.5  gallons  of  milk  were  produced  at  a  cost  of  26  cents  pw 
gallon.  During  the  second  year  15,025.82  gallons  were  produced  at  a  cost  of 
34  cents  per  gallon.  These  charges  are  for  feed  and  labor  only.  Overhead  ex- 
penses amount  to  approximately  10  cents  per  gallon  additional,  making  the 
milk  cost  for  the  last  year  44  cents  per  gallon. 

Nine  pure-bred  Jersey  cows  have  been  officially  tested  and  placed  in  the 
register  of  merit  since  being  actjuired  by  the  station. 

EXPERIMENTS   IN    DAIRYING   AND  LIVE-STOCK   PRODUCTION   IN    THE   SEMI- 
ARID  AND  IRRIGATED  DISTRICTS   OF  THE  WESTERN   UNITED  STATIC. 

The  Chairman,  Kindly  take  up  the  other  item. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  other  item  is  for  experiments  in  dairying  and 
live-stock  production  in  the  semiarid  ana  irrigated  districts,  which 
is  the  dairy  and  animal  husbandry  work  in  the  Great  Plains  region. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  page  is  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Page  274.  We  are  asking  for  $40,000,  the  same 
amount  that  was  appropriated  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  come  under  your  bureau? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No.  It  is  under  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Mr.  Rawl  looking  after  it.  He  is  out  of  the  city,  and  as  this  work 
is  done  at  field  stations  which  were  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  primarily  for  crop-production  work,  I  may  be  able 
to  answer  questions  regarding  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  making  progress? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  so.  We  feel  that  tlie  work  has  a  good  start 
and  that  they  are  sure  to  secure  results  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
irrigation  and  dry-farming  sections.  There  are  some  hard  problems 
involved,  in  view  of  the  fluctuating  feed  supply  from  year  to  year  in 
the  dry  country,  but  some  one  has  to  work  these  out,  and  we  feel  tliat 
the  department  should  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  largely  a  ])lant  proposition,  seeking  to, 
find  a  stem  that  will  produce  two  blades  instead  of  one? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Partly  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  practicallv  the  Avhole  program? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  there  is  the  question  of  determining  whether  they 
can  effectively  utilize  the  forage  crops  that  can  be  grown  there  in 
that  dry  country. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  do  their  crops  vary,  except  that 
thev  are  light,  from  any  others? 

l5r.  Taylor.  They  vary  in  this  respect,  that  they  fluctuate  from 
year  to  year  tremendously,  with  the  rainfall,  and  we  have  got  to 
work  out  means  of  steadying  the  supply  by  carrying  over  m  the 
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form  of  silage  or  other  forage  the  surplus  of  the  bumper  crop 
years. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  question  of  nutrition? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No, 

The  Chairman.  Straw  in  that  country  has  the  same  value  as  in 
Iowa  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes:  presumably. 

I  think  that  is  about  all,  except  that  I  have  a  brief  summary  of 
this  live-stock  work  which  I  will  put  in  the  record  if  the  committee 
cares  to  have  it  go  in. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  summary  referred  to  follows:) 

Summary  of  Experiments  in  Dairying  and  Live-Stock  Production  in  Semi- 
arid  AND  Irrigated  Districts  of  the  Western  United  States. 

The  allotment  for  live-stock  production  studies  in  1918-19  was  $28,000  for 
dairying  and  $12,000  for  beef  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep. 

dairying. 

The  dairy  work  has  progressed  along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  previous  year 
and  has  been  extended.  Practically  all  the  building  work  had  been  completed, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  do  some  additional  construction  work  at  the  Ardmore 
and  the  Huntley  stations.  On  account  of  the  high  cost  of  materials  and  the 
difficulty  of  securing  labor,  buildings  for  the  new  stations  were  not  constructed 
during  the  past  year,  and  therefore  $7,810  was  unexpended  from  this  appropria- 
tion. 

Ardmore  station  {Ardmore,  8.  Dak.), — At  the  Ardmore  station,  a  pit  silo  was 
dug  and  filled  with  silage.  This  was  done  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  furnish 
silage  during  the  very  severe  weather,  because  during  several  of  the  winter 
months  it  is  difficult  to  dig  out  the  frozen  silage  and  it  is  inconvenient  to  feed 
it ;  second,  to  increase  the  silage  capacity  at  this  station  so  that  In  a  good  year 
enough  silage  may  be  stored  to  last  through  a  period  of  drought.  Some  minor 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  milk  house  and  other  buildings. 

An  experiment  with  various  pasture-grass  mixtures  was  undertaken,  but, 
on  account  of  unfavorable  weather,  a  stand  was  not  secured. 

The  dairy  herd  at  Ardmore  now  consists  of  a  pure-bred  Holstein  bull,  16 
pure-bred  .Holstein  females,  and  13  gradea  Semiofficial  records  have  been  con- 
ducted with  6  of  the  pure-breds,  and  they  have  made  creditable  records. 

Huntley  station  (Huntley,  ^ffmt^ — At  t»»p  Hn*  tiov  i  -  •«  i'-     • 

was  constructed  during  the  year  additional  shed  space  and  several  box  stalls  for 
the  herd.  A  part  of  the  expense  of  constructing  a  manure  pit  was  also  paid 
from  these  funds. 

TThe  experimental  work  consisted  of  continued  studies  with  sunflower  silage 
as  compared  with  corn  silage;  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  dif- 
ferent mixtures  for  irrigated  pastures,  nnd  to  determine  the  maximum  carry- 
ing capacity  of  tame-gass  mixtures.  In  spite  of  the  high  price  of  sugar  beets 
and  other  inducements  in  crop  production,  there  has  been  much  progress  made 
in  dairying  in  the  Huntley  region.  During  the  year  a  carload  of  pure-bred 
cows  was  shipped  from  the  East  to  the  farmers  In  that  neighlM»rho<)d. 

The  herd  now  consists  of  2  pure-bred  bulls,  22  pure-bred  Holstein  females, 
and  9  grades.  One  of  the  pure-bred  Holsteins  produced  lost  year  24,075  pounds 
of  milk  and  692.82  pounds  butter  fat,  on  official  record.  One  pure  bred,  In  an 
experiment  in  which  she  was  fed  roughage  alone,  produced  14,210.1  pounds  of 
milk  and  470.24  pounds  of  butter  fat 

The  herds  at  Ardmore  and  at  Huntley  are  used  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral breeding  project  of  the  department  and  10  bulls  have  been  loaned  to 
dairymen  in  that  region  under  special  arangement,  whereby  records  will  bo 
kept  80  that  the  prepotency  of  the  bulls  may  be  ascertained  and  used  in  th« 
future  breeding  work. 
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The  expenditures  from  these  farms  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


Salaries 

Wai^  (fonn  and  dairy) 

Travel 

Eouipmeot  and  material 

Miscellaneotis  (including  feed,  live  stock,  fencing,  etc.)- 


Total. 


Aidjnofe. 


$2,001.25 

1,007.70 

29aW 

2,I9S.56 

2,72SLiSD 


9,516.96 


HuntleT. 


fl,<a3LSS 

2,13&9I 

227.20 

1,832.98 

4.M8.0i 


10,673.38 


Receipts  returned  to  tlie  Treasury  in  1918-19  for  dairy  products  sold  are  as 
follows : 

Ardmore  station $1, 823. 46 

Huntley  station 2. 235. 82 

Total 4, 059. 27 

BEEF,  CATTLE,  SWINE,  AND  HOOS. 

Huntley  station  {Huntley,  Mont.). — A  comparison  was  made  with  sows  and 
litters  on  alfalfa  pasture,  receiving  a  2.5  per  cent  by  weight  ration  of  corn  alone 
and  com  and  tankage.  The  lot  of  sows  receiving  corn  and  tankage  gave  a  re- 
turn of  1,269  pounds  gain  per  acre  against  850  pounds  gain  per  acre  without 
tankage.  The  grain  per  pound  of  gain  was  256  pounds  with  tankage  and  368 
pounds  without. 

A  comparison  was  also  made  with  sows  without  litters  running  on  alfalfa 
pasture,  one  lot  receiving  no  grain,  another  receiving  1  per  cent  com,  the  third 
lot  receiving  1  per  cent  of  corn  and  tankage  mixture,  tankage  being  one-sixth 
of  the  concentrates.  The  lot  receiving  no  grain  lost  one-half  pound  per  day, 
while  the  others  gained  practically  one-half  pound  per  day.  The  addition  of 
116  pounds  of  tankage  for  five  sows  on  alfalfa  pasture  gave  an  additional  total 
gain  of  only  5  pounds,  saving  no  com. 

A  test  was  made  with  spring  pigs  on  alfalfa  pasture,  the  different  lots  re- 
ceiving 1,  2,  and  4  per  cent  rations  by  weight,  one  lot  being  self-fed.  The  self- 
fed  iot  required  less  grain  and  made  more  rapid  gains  than  any  of  the  other 
lots.  The  iwunds  of  grain  for  100  pounds  gain  was  248  pounds  self-fed,  294  In 
the  3  per  cent  ration,  285  In  the  2  per  cent,  and  262  In  the  1  per  cent  ration. 
These  hogs  were  later  finished  out  in  a  dry  lot  where  the  hogs  which  had  re- 
ceived the  3  per  cent  ration  made  the  most  economical  gains. 

A  test  was  conducted  hogging-off  corn  with  no  supplement  and  with  alfalfa 
hay  in  a  rack.  With  alfalfa  hay  In  the  rack,  it  required  515  pounds  of  com 
for  100  pounds  gain  against  634  pounds  without  hay.  Eight  hogs  in  60  daj^  con- 
sumed 100  pounds  of  hay. 

In  finishing  hogs  in  a  dry  lot  It  was  found  that  corn  alone  required  738 
pounds  for  100  pounds  gain,  while  corn  and  tankage  required  486  pounds  for 
100  pounds  gain. 

Newel  Station  {Belle  Fourche  Project,  S.  Dak.). — Various  grain  rations  for 
fall  pigs  on  alfalfa  pasture  were  tested  out.  Two  per  cent  rations  of  barley 
and  corn'  were  practically  equal,  while  a  2  per  cent  ration  of  shorts  was  slightly 
superior  to  barley  or  corn.  The  addition  of  tankage  to  a  2  per  cent  ration 
of  corn  for  fall  pigs  on  alfalfa  pasture  showed  no  advantage.  In  this  experi- 
ment, lots  receiving  corn  in  the  self-feeder  and  corn  and  tankage  in  the  self- 
feeder  produced  practically  identical  results.  The  rate  of  galu  was  higher 
than  in  the  2  per  cent  rations.  It  required  840  pounds  of  grain  for  100  gain 
In  the  self-fed  lot,  compared  with  250  pounds  grain  In  the  lots  receiving  2 
per  cent  rations. 

Similar  experiments  were  conducted  with  spring  pigs.  Two  per  cent  rations 
of  com  aiid  barley  and  shorts  were  practically  equal.  With  spring  pigs,  com  in 
the  self-feeder  gave  gjilns  of  .93  pound  T>er  day.  while  the  2  per  cent  ration 
gave  gain  of  only  0,45  pound  per  day.  The  pigs  on  self-feeder  required  more 
corn  for  100  pounds  gain  than  the  lot  receiving  2  per  cent  com,  but  it  was 
reported  that  the  corn  was  of  very  poor  quality. 
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Tests  were  conducted  carrying  sows  on  alfolfii  pasture  with  no  grain  anti 
with  a  1  per  cent  ration  of  barley,  com,  and  corn  and  tankage.  The  lot  of 
sows  receiving  no  grain  lost  i  pound  daily  and  the  test  was  unsatisfactory. 
The  lots  receiving  1  per  cent  ration  of  barley  anxl  corn  gained  .58  and  .4^ 
pounds  daily,  while  the  lot  receiving  1  per  cent  ration  of  com  14  parts  and 
tankage  1  part  showed  an  average  daily  gain  of  1  pound. 

A  test  was  made  of  sows  with  litters  on  alfalfa  pasture  receiving  2i  per  cent 
rations  of  shorts,  barley,  corn  alone,  and  com  with  tankage.  The  lots  receiv- 
ing shorts  and  barley  required  354  and  355  pounds  grain  for  100  pounds  gain, 
while  the  lot  receiving  corn  alone  required  294  and  lot  receiving  corn  and 
tankage  only  244  pounds  grain  for  100  pounds  gain. 

Four  one-half  acre  lots  of  irrigated  land  were  hogged  off.  The  first  lot 
received  no  supplement,  the  second  had  access  to  alfalfa  hay  in  the  rack,  the 
third  to  alfalfa  pasture,  and  the  fourth  to  tankage  in  self-feeder.  The  lot 
receiving  corn  alone  required  573  pounds  on  100  pounds  gain,  corn  with  alfalfa 
hay  515  pounds,  corn  with  alfalfa  pasture  430  pouflds,  and  com  with  tankage 
self-fed  303  pounds.  The  lot  receiving  tankage  in  the  self-feeder  was  the  out- 
standing lot,  making  an  average  dally  gain  of  2.11  pounds,  against  1.37  pounds 
•com  with  alfalfa  pasture,  which  was  the  second  highest  lot. 

Ardmore  Station  (Ardmore,  S.  Dak.). — The  experimental  work  at  the  Ard- 
more  field  station  has  been  largely  confined  to  beef-cattle  production  by  the 
use  of  native  pastures  and  forage  crops. 

This  work  has  Involved  the  use  of  about  fifty  3-year-old  steers.  For  the 
purpose  of  experimental  work  these  steers  have  been  divided  into  four  sepa- 
rate bunches.  One  lot  of  10  head  has  been  running  in  a  pasture  of  150  acres ; 
another  lot  of  10  head  has  been  running  in  a  pasture  of  80  acres ;  and  20  head 
have  had  the  use  of  160  acres.  In  this  160-acre  pasture  20  head  are  run  on 
alternate  pastures.  The  pasture  season  has  been  approximately  six  months— 
that  is,  from  the  first  of  May  until  the  last  of  October.  About  10  head  have 
been  carried  in  reserve  and  have  had  the  use  of  a  large  reserve  pasture.  During 
the  winter  these  cattle  have  been  carried  in  a  small  pasture  which  has  been 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  forage  crops  and  cheap  feeds  produced  on  the 
jjtation. 

Valuable  data  have  been  collected  regarding  the  carrying  capacity  of  pas- 
tures under  varying  conditions.  Extensive  botanical  studies  have  been  made 
In  connection  with  this  grazing  experiment  While  these  experiments  have  not 
been  in  progress  long  enough  to  make  possible  definite  conclusions,  the  results 
obtained  indicate  that  the  10  steers  on  the  150-acre  pasture  have  an  excessive 
amount  of  feed.  The  lot  of  10  head  on  the  80-acre  pasture,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  using  the  pasture  to  its  maximum  capacity.  Better  results  are  obtained 
from  the  20  head  which  graze  two  80-acres  alternately.  liesults  Indicate 
also  that  it  is  an  economical  practice  to  run  the  cattle  through  the  winter  on 
forage  crops  (sorghum  and  corn  fodder)  and  other  cheap  feeds. 

A  small  bunch  of  hogs  has  been  carried  on  the  experimental  farm  with  a 
view  to  developing  a  larger  herd  of  pure-bred  swine,  which  is  to  be  used  in  the 
experimental  work  during  the  coming  year. 

The  expenditures  for  the  beef  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep  work  on  these  farms 
for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  were  as  follows: 


Salaries. 


Huntley,  Mont 
Xrdmore,  S.  Dak 


13,871.12 
390.00 


NeweU,^.  Dak. .'.!!!!!! '      1,479.27 


Scottsbluff,  Nebr 

Washington,  D.  C 

Miscellaneous  experiments,  all  stations 


Total. 


721.50 
114.59 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


11,649.69 
2,651.74 
1,146.74 


6,576.48 


28.91 


5,377.08 


Total. 


$5,520.81 

2,941.74 

2,626.01 

721.50 

114.50 

28.91 


11,993.50 


PURCHASE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  MOTOR -PROPELLED  \T:HICLES. 

(This  item  is  discussed  in  general  statement  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Harri- 
son covering  various  items  in  the  miscellaneous  section  of  the  esti- 
mates.) 

1^315—20 83 
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EXCHANGE  OF  PARTS  OF  AUTOMOBILES. 

(This  item  is  covered  in  general  statement  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Harrison 
relative  to  the  miscellaneous  section  of  the  estimates.) 

ERADICATION  OF  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF 

ANIMALS. 

(See  statement  of  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler  relative  to  this  item  under 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  section  of  these  hearings.) 


Thursday,  January  8,  1920. 

afternoon  session. 

eradication  of  pink  bollworm. 

STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  C.  I.  HAELATT,  CHAIBICAH  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
HOETICTTLTTTEAL  BOAED,  DEPABTHENT  OF  AOBICTTLTXTBE. 

(After  discussion  of  estimates  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board:) 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  item  9,  on  page  282,  "  for  the 
eradication  of  the  pink  bollworm." 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  some  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll  of 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  from  the  lump  sum  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  pink  boUworm.  Is  that  pink-bollworm  work  likely  to 
be  continuous? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  field  work  in  Texas  may  possibly  be  continued 
about  on  the  present  basis  for  two  or  three  years  more,  but  the  quar- 
antine service  will  have  to  be  maintained  indefinitely  to  protect 
against  entry  of  the  insect  from  Mexico  and  against  its  entry  with 
imported  cotton  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  elsewhere.  Part  of  it  is, 
therefore,  continuing  work  unless  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
get  the  insect  established  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  suggesting,  Mr.  Anderson,  a  reduction  of 
approximately  $200,000  in  that  item. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  only  thing  I  had  in  mind  was  that,  if  the  work 
itself  is  not  permanent,  there  is  no  use  in  making  permanent  the 
clerical  services  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  merely  followed  the  usual  practice  in  report- 
ing these  transfers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  From  what  foreign  places  do  you 
find  this  cotton  infected  with  the  pink  bollworm  imported? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  pink  bollworm  occurs  practically  in  every  cot- 
ton-producing country  of  the  world,  except  the  United  States,  and 
hence  all  import  cotton  must  be  disinfected. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  the  insect  becomes  established  in 
the  United  States,  would  its  ravages  be  as  great  here  as  in  those  other 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Mari^tt.  Its  ravages  here  might  be  even  greater  than  in  these 
other  countries.    The  principal  cotton-producing  country  that  is  now 
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affected  by  this  insect  is  Egypt,  Brazil  next,  then  China,  and  other 
countries,  including  India.  The  damage  in  Egypt,  whei*e  the  insect 
has  now  oeen  for  about  12  years,  is  reckoned  at  18  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  crop,  but  that  is  under  a  very  expensive  method  of  control  which 
can  be  carried  out  in  Egypt,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  could 
be  carried  out  in  this  country.  Abundant  and  cheap  labor  makes  it 
possible  in  Egypt  for  the  Government  to  enforce,  at  the  end  of  each 
crop  season  or  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  season,  the  uprooting  of 
all  the  cotton  in  the  field.  Such  uprooted  cotton  stalks  constitute  an 
important  fuel  item  of  Egypt,  and  to  eliminate  the  pink  bollworm 
the  uprooted  cotton  plants  are  drawn  over  a  comb-like  machine 
which  strips  from  the  plants  all  the  unripe  bolls  and  the  buds — 
that  is,  the  parts  that  contain  the  insect — and  all  the  stripped-off 
material  is  promptly  burned.  The  cleaned  cotton  stalks  are  then 
piled  up  in  the  village  center  and  inspected  by  the  Government  in- 
spectors to  see  that  all  the  bolls  or  flower  parts  have  been  removed. 
It  is  apparent  that  such  a  process,  though  efficient  in  destroying  a 
large  percentage  of  the  insects,  is  expensive.  By  that  means  the  crop 
of  Egypt  is  mamtained  with  a  minimum  loss.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
Government  controls  and  disinfects  the  cotton  seed  and  distributes 
disinfected  seed  for  planting.  The  whole  process  is  expensive  and 
elaborate,  one  which  under  our  labor  conditions  would  be  prohibitive 
in  cost.  In  Brazil — I  think  I  may  have  mentioned  this  at  a  former 
hearing — the  insect  was  introduced  by  the  Government  unwittingly. 
The  Government  in  its  endeavors  to  increase  and  benefit  the  cotton 
crop  of  Brazil  imported  a  lot  of  cotton  seed  from  Egypt  just  about 
the  time  the  insect  was  getting  a  foothold  there,  and  by  the  same 
system  of  seed  distribution  which  we  have  in  this  country,  and  which 
also  is  similarly  dangerous,  this  insect  was  distributed  and  estab- 
lished throughout  the  principal  cotton-growing  States  of  Brazil. 
Recent  reports  indicates  that  it  is  fully  as  destructive  in  Brazil  as  in 
Egypt. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Is  the  pink  bollworm  more  destructive  than  the 
cotton-boll  weevil  of  the  South  ?  ' 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  apparently  is  a  more  destructive  insect  and  carries 
its  work  further  than  the  boll  weevil,  destroying  the  seed  as  well  as 
the  lint. 

Mr.  Heflin.  It  eats  out  everything. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  If  you  had  this  elaborate  program  for  port  inspec- 
tion which  you  have  outlined  in  the  estimates  for  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board,  would  the  citrus  canker  ever  have  gotten  any  very 
great  foothold  in  the  citrus  fruit-growing  districts  of  this  countrv  ? 
Would  not  that  have  prevented  this  economic  loss  in  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Texas,  and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  undoubtedly  would. 

The  committee  will  recall  that  the  pink  bollworm  became  estab- 
lished in  portions  of  Texas  as  a  result  of  its  getting  a  foothold  in 
Mexico,  and  the  beginning  of  this  work  of  control  in  Texas  in  1917 
and  1918.  The  entry  of  the  insect  into  Mexico,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
countries,  was  through  the  agency  of  cotton  seed  imported  from 
Egypt.  In  the  effort  to  get  a  better  quality  of  seed  certain  indi- 
viduals made  importations  of  seed  from  Egypt,  thus  bringing  this 
insect  into  Mexico,  and  particularly  into  the  Laguna  district,  a 
mountain  valley  in  the  interior  of  northern  Mexico  about  50  miles 
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in  diameter,  and  the  principal  area  of  cotton  production  in  that 
Republic. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  far  from  our  border? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Two  hundred  or  three  hundred  miles.  We  had 
thought  up  to  that  time  that  Mexico^  like  the  United  States,  was  free 
from  this  insect,  and  we  were  permitting  a  certain  amount  of  inter- 
change of  cotton  products  with  Mexico,  restricted,  however,  as  to 
cotton  seed,  which  was  allowed  to  be  brought  in  tor  milling  pur- 
poses ony.  When  we  discovered  in  1916  that  the  pink  boll  worm  was 
in  this  district  in  Mexico,  further  entry  of  cotton  seed  from  Mexico 
was  stopped  by  quarantine  and  an  intensive  inspection  and  clean-up 
was  given  to  all  mills  which  had  received  Mexican  seed.  This  work 
has  already  been  recounted  before  your  committee  and  was  undertaken 
under  the  original  appropriation  of  $50,000.  That  work  was  very 
thoroughly  done  and  apparently  was  successful  in  the  case  of  every 
mil],  some  12  mills  altogether,  except  2.  In  the  case  of  the  mill  at 
Heme,  Tex.,  there  was  a  very  limited  infestation  started  apparently 
from  the  mill.  In  the  case  of  the  mill  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  a  larger 
area  of  infestation  was  started,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mill  owner 
violated  his  contract  and  sold  for  planting  some  of  the  imported 
seed.  Later  on  it  was  found  that  the  insect  had  gained  a  large  foot- 
hold about  Galveston  and  Trinity  Bays.  This  has  all  been  explained 
to  your  committee  in  former  years.  As  a  result  of  these  finding 
Congress  gave  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  clean-up  work  in 
Texas  and  elsewhere.  This  work  was  carried  out  with  great  thor- 
oughness in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1917-18 — very  much  after  the 
methods  which  I  have  described  for  Egypt — the  plants  being  up- 
rooted and  burned,  and  in  some  instances  the  ground  being  burned 
over. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  there  been  any  recurrence? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  what  I  wish  now  to  describe.  During  the 
season  of  1918,  that  is,  last  year,  no  cotton  was  allowed  to  be  grown 
in  any  of  the  districts  which  had  been  infested  and  cleaned  up.  A 
lot  of  difficulty  was  experieYiced  in  enforcing  that  prohibition.  It 
was  a  State  prohibition ;  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated 
with  the  State  authorities  in  its  enforcement.  Fully  95  per  cent  of 
the  planters  concerned  complied  with  the  order,  but  others  planted 
cotton,  largely  on  the  advice  of  certain  attorneys  who  promised  to 
defend  such  planters.  There  was  a  fee  in  it  for  these  attorneys. 
Such  contraband  cotton  was  grown,  but  of  the  whole  area  in  the 
Trinity  Bays  district  of  many  hundreds  of  square  miles — ^larger  than 
the  State  of  Connecticut — only  in  certain  limited  areas.  All  this 
contraband  cotton  eventually  was  taken  under  the  control  of  the 
State  and  was  cleaned  up  in  the  fall  and  the  seed  crushed  and  the 
lint  exported  through  the  port  of  GalveMon. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Did  you  find  anything? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No  pink  bollworm  was  found  in  the  State  of  Texas 
during  the  season  of  1918  as  a  result  of  thorough  inspection  work, 
which  included  also  the  uprooting  and  destroying  of  all  volunteer 
cotton  throughout  the  infested  districts.  We  were  very  hopeful, 
therefore,  that  the  problem  had  been  solved.  If  it  had  been  thus 
solved,  it  would  probably  have  been  the  biggest  piece  of  work  of 
that  kind  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  What  was  your  appropriation  to  start  this  work  I 
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Mr.  Marlatt.  The  original  appropriation  was  $50,000,  for  in- 
spection and  the  border  quarantine  to  prevent  entry  from  Mexico. 
That  was  before  we  knew  we  had  the  insect.  When  the  pink  boll- 
worm  was  found  in  Texas  in  the  fall  of  1917-18,  we  were  giY^n  an 
emergency  appropriation  for  clean-up  work  of  $250,000.  This  was 
followed,  as  already  noted,  with  an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1918-19  of  $500,000,  and  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $600,000. 

In  the  eradication  work  of  1917-18  the  farmere  and  planters  of 
the  lar^  districts  involved  cooperated  with  us  in  the  main  very 
patriotically  and  heartily.  At  tne  end  of  this  season  of  1918  they 
made  representations  to  the  State  and  to  our  agents  that,  as  they  had 
ffiven  us  this  cooperation  and  as  no  recurrence  of  the  insect  had  been 
found,  they  wanted  to  be  permitted  to  grow  cotton  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Hei?xin.  How  close  to  the  Mexican  line  was  this  contraband 
cotton  grown? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  was  grown  in  the  Trinity  Bays  district  near  the 
Louisiana  line  and  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Mexican  border. 

This  demand  to  be  permitted  to  grow  cotton  could  not  be  very 
well  denied.  In  point  of  fact,  if  it  had  been  denied,  I  doubt  whether 
the  State  would  have  been  able  to  enforce  prohibition  of  the  growth 
of  cotton.  The  growth  of  cotton  under  restrictions  as  to  disposal 
of  crop  was  therefore  authorized  in  the  quarantined  areas  for  the 
season  of  1919,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  pink  boUworm 
should  develop  again  that  year  in  these  areas  the  planters  would 
be  willing  to  abandon  the  growth  of  cotton  for  such  term  of  years 
thereafter  as  the  State  and  the  Federal  authorities  should  deem 
necessary.  This  cotton  was  kept  under  very  careful  inspection  all 
summer,  and  no  infestation  was  found  until  late  in  October,  1919. 
There  has  since  been  found  a  very  slight  and  scattering  infestation 
over  the  Trinity  Bays  area — much  less  than  in  1917. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  situation  as  a  whole  in  Texas 
before  you,  I  will  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  reinfestation  in 
eastern  Texas  and  discuss  the  two  new  areas  of  slight  infestation  in 
western  Texas  determined  late  in  1918,  namely,  in  the  Great  Bend 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Pecos. 

The  Great  Bend  infestation  was  scattered  over  a  distance  of  150 
miles  in  small  valleys  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  representing 
altogether  only  a  few  hundred  xicres,  and  appears  to  have  resulted 
from  an  original  infestation  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  river,  from 
planting  seed  brought  by  Mexican  farmers  from  the  Laguna  district 
of  Mexico. 

The  Pecos  Valley  infestation  was  traced  to  some  of  this  Mexican 
cotton  which  had  been  carried  from  the  Great  Bend  district  to  a 
gin  at  Barstow,  Tex.,  and  presented  a  rather  serious  situation  in  that 
the  insect  was  here  brought  into  a  district  where  cotton  is  commer- 
cially grown  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  Fortunately,  the  infestation 
was  limited  to  comparatively  few  fields. 

Active  work  was  immediately  undertaken  to  exterminate  the  in- 
sect along  the  lines  which  had  been  so  successfully  followed  in  east- 
em  Texas.  The  area  cleaned  in  the  Pecos  Valley  involved  about 
55OOO  acres.  In  this  work  the  War  Department  rendered  valuable 
assistance  by  loaning  camp  equipment  for  the  housing  of  labor.  An 
intensive  survey  made  of  the  entire  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  Valley 
districts  revealed  no  other  infested  cotton. 
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Neither  of  these  new  regions,  on  account  of  their  remoteness  from 
other  areas  of  cotton  culture,  present  the  same  risk  to  the  cotton  in- 
dustry of  the  South  as  did  the  outbreak  in  eastern  Texas.  In  view 
of  this  fact  and  for  the  reason  that  alfalfa,  the  only  other  depend- 
able crop  in  this  district,  could  not  be  successfully  established  in  the 
spring  of  1919,  a  plan  was  devised  permitting  the  planting  of  cotton 
in  the  Pecos  district  in  1919  under  adequate  safeguards  and  |Mx>vision 
for  the  full  control  of  the  crop  by  the  State  cooperating  with  Fed- 
eral authorities.  The  planters  agreed  that  after  1919  this  district 
should  become  a  strictly  noncotton  zone  for  such  period  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  necessary. 

A  noncotton  zone  was  immediately  established  for  the  Great  Send 
district.  This  action  was  taken  under  State  law  on  account  of  the 
known  infestation  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  far  away  is  the  Pecos  dis- 
trict from  Mexico? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  About  200  miles.  A  bale  or  two  of  unginned  cotton 
carried  the  insect  to  this  region  in  the  Pecos  Valley. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  was  not  discovered  in  the  bales  t 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No;  we  had  no  knowledge  of  this  movem^it.  In 
fact,  the  cotton  in  question  had  been  grown  in  Mexico  and  had  been 
smuggled  across  the  border.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  one  of  our  citi- 
zens, with  whom  we  have  had  much  trouble  since,  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  party  to  this  action. 

These  new  regions  in  western  Texas  have  also  been  under  close 
inspection  throughout  the  season  of  1919. 

As  already  noted,  the  State  of  Texas  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  Great  Bend  district  altogether.  This 
same  individual  who  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  insect  into  the  Pecos  Valley,  however,  planted  a  field  of 
100  acres.  The  State  has  had  the  matter  in  hand  all  summer,  and 
just  at  the  time  of  harvest  that  cotton  is  being  destroyed.  Naturally 
there  has  been  trouble  and  ugly  feeling  on  account  of  this  action. 

As  a  result  of  the  season's  intensive  inspections  in  the  Pecos  Valley 
district,  but  a  single  larva  was  found,  and  that  late  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  that  larva  mean  a  bunch  of 
them? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  One  boll  with  one  worm  in  it  is  the  entire  finding  in 
the  Pecos  Valley  district. 

This  finding  was  after  very  intensive  plant  to  plant  inspection  of 
many  weeks,  and  therefore  indicates  that  the  insect  had  been  here 
practically  exterminated.  The  findings  in  the  Trinity  Bays  district, 
as  already  noted,  have  been  very  scattering  as  compared  with  the 
1917  crop.  While  it  is  very  disappointing  to  find  these  bollworm  re- 
appearing where  we  had  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  insects  had 
been  exterminated,  the  situation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  some  favor- 
able features.  In  the  first  place,  the  insect  has  been  enormously 
reduced  in  eastern  Texas  and  practically  exterminated  in  western 
Texas.  It  indicates,  further,  that  the  men  who  are  doing  the  work 
are  alert  and  on  the  job,  so  that  they  were  able  to  find  the  one  worm 
in  the  Pecos  section,  where  possibly  that  worm  was  the  only  one. 
The  finding  of  that  one  worm  was  the  result  of  over  200  days  of  in- 
spection, one  man  working  200  days,  or  five  men  working  40  days, 
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Avhichever  it  might  be;  After  that  one  worm  was  found,  the  district 
was  given  another  100  days  inspection  without  finding  another. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  worm  found  in  the  boll  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  is  in  a  boll. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  pink  boll  worm  practically  exterminated? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not;  but  we  have  made  a  big 
start.  We  are  now  engaged  in  concluding  the  work  of  cleaning  up 
these  reinfested  areas  of  1919.  It  has  involved  the  employment  of 
hundreds  of  laborers  to  clean  up  these  areas,  including  the  burning 
of  every  stalk  of  cotton  and  the  picking  up  of  every  boll.  The  State 
is  now  considering  the  prohibition  ox  the  growth  of  cotton  for  a 
oeriod  of  at  least  two  years  in  the  Trinity  Bay  area.  In  the  Pec«s 
Valley  cotton  will  be  permitted  to  be  grown  again  under  i*estriction 
as  to  the  crop  produced.  The  finding  of  but  a  single  larva  and  the 
isolation  of  tne  district  warrants  this  action. 

With  regard  to  the  recurrence  of  this  insect  in  1919  various  ex- 

flanations  are  given  which  seem  reasonable.  In  the  first  place,  a 
00  per  cent  perfec*t  clean  up  in  one  year  is  probably  not  possible. 
Furthermore,  this  larva  unfortunately  has  the  ability  to  live  over 
one  year  without  transforming  to  the  butterfly  or  moth  stage.  Ap- 
parently this  is  a  provision  of  nature  which  may  have  been  necessary 
in  India  to  maintain  the  existence  of  the  insect;  at  any  rate,  the 
insect  will  occasionally  live  over  in  cotton  seeds  to  the  second  year 
before  it  transforms.  It  is  evident  that  one  noncotton  year  is  in- 
suflScient.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  the  work  has  been  very 
mcouraging  and  it  promises  ultimate  extermination  in  Texas  if  we 
keep  it  up  along  the  lines  we  have  been  following. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  worm  subsist  on  anything  but  cotton? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  can  be  forced  to  feed  on  a  number  of  other  related 
plants,  but  we  have  never  found  it  on  such  plants  in  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  The  plan,  then,  is  to  starve  it? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  To  destroy  by  clean-up  as  many  as  possible  and 
starve  the  balance. 

Mr.  Heflin.  In  the  summer  of  1917  I  was  invited  by  the  State 
legislature  of  Texas  to  speak  on  this  subject.  I  urged  cooperation 
between  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  Federal  Government  in  estab- 
lishing a  noncotton  zone  along  the  Rio  Grande  River.  This  was  for 
the  purpose  of  starving  out  the  pink  bollworm  moth  before  he  could 
get  across  this  noncotton  zone  from  Mexico  into  Texas.  The  legisla- 
ture of  Texas  adopted  my  suggestion  and  passed  the  act  necessary 
to  establish  the  noncotton  zone. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  subject  is  one  which  has  a  lot  of  detail.  For 
example,  I  have  not  discussed  the  cotton-free  zones  being  maintained 
between  Texas  and  Mexico.  Naturally,  these  zones  are  on  the  Ameri- 
can side. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  idea,  as  I  have  said,  in  keeping  cotton  from  being 
grown  in  that  zone  was  to  starve  the  pink  bollworm  moth  before  he 
got  through  the  noncotton  zone  into  Texas. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Texas  is  still  maintaining  her  law  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  zone  or  zones  do  not  extend  the  whole  length  of 
the  border.  The  law  provides  for  a  zone  where  and  when  necessary. 
Whenevsr  the  pink  bollworm  reaches  a  point  near  the  American  bor- 
der, Texas  under  her  law  can  establish  a  zone  in  the  neighboring 
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border  counties.    There  are  such  zones  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eagle 
Pass,  and  covering  the  Great  Bend  area. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Texas  passed  this  law  when  we  asked  her  to  establish 
these  noncotton  zones. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  we  have  saved  the  cotton  producers  and  the 
Grovernment  of  the  United  States  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  fast  does  this  worm  travel  in  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  are  not  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  travel  in 
this  country.  It  may  be  widely  distributed  by  seed,  and  even  by 
baled  cotton,  but  not  very  rapidly  by  flight  of  the  moths.  It  is  not 
a  strong  flyer,  or,  at  least,  keeps  close  to  the  ground.  During  heavy 
winds  it  is  apt  to  keep  to  cover,  and  hence  we  believe  that  a  zone 
one  county  wide  will  be  sufficient  to  starve  it  out  and  prevent  any 
insects  from  getting  across. 

Mr.  Jacx)wat.  That  would  be  about  60  miles. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes ;  50  or  60  miles. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  this  pink  boll  worm  more  destructive  than 
the  boll  weevil? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  is  believed  to  be  more  destructive  than  the  boll 
weevil. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  precautions  do  you  use  with  the  ordinary 
boll  weevil? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  think  that  was  discussed  in  the  hearings  under 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The  same  work  that  has  been  done  in 
the  past  is  being  continued  and  some  new  phases  of  the  work  are 
being  developed,  particularly  in  the  line  of  poisoning. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  you  spending  the  $500,000? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  appropriation  for  the  pink  boll  wotm  has  been 
looked  upon  by  us  as  an  emergency  appropriation,  to  be  spent  only 
as  the  needs  warranted.  In  point  of  fact,  we  have  turned  back  to  the 
Treasury  every  year  a  considerable  portion  of  the  appropriations.  It 
is  spent  for  such  emergencies  as  the  new  outbreaks  m  the  Pecos 
Valley  and  in  the  Great  Bend  and  the  reinfestation  in  eastern  Texas. 
It  has  covered  the  intensive  inspection  which  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain throughout  Texas,  and  even  in  other  States,  the  border  quaran- 
tine service,  and  the  research  and  other  work  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  give  the  amount  turned  back  into  the 
Treasurv. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  1918  was  largely 
expended  in  the  very  extensive  clean-up  of  the  scattering  cotton  fields 
over  an  area  in  eastern  Texas  as  already  noted  larger  tnan  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  Some  $17,000  of  this  appropriation,  however,  was 
unexpended.  Of  the  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  1919,  upward  of 
$160,000  was  turned  back  to  the  Treasury.  The  heavy  expenditures 
of  that  year  were  caused  by  the  intensive  inspection  of  all  the  old 
infested  areas,  including  the  uprooting  and  destruction  of  all  volun- 
teer cotton  and  also  the  inspection  of  the  region  surrounding  all  the 
seed  and  spinning  mills  in  Texas  and  elsewhere  which  had  received 
cotton  seed  or  cotton  lint  from  Mexico.  It  also  covered  the  extensive 
clean-up  necessitated  by  the  development  of  the  insect  in  western 
Texas  in  the  Great  Bend  and  Pecos  areas. 

^  We  expected  this  year  (1919-20)  to  turn  back  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  the  appropriation,  because  we  hoped  that  the  insect  would 
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not  reaopear  in  Texas.  The  work  we  have  been  compelled  to  do  this 
fall  ana  winter  in  clean-up  in  the  areas  I  have  described  will,  how- 
ever, take  up  a  great  deal  of  the  current,  appropriation.  You  will 
notice  that  we  have  reduced  our  estimate  hv  $200,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  This  estimate  was  prepared  ben>re  the  insect  had  been 
rediscovered  in  the  old  areas  in  eastern  Texas.  But  with  the  efficient 
work  of  this  winter  the  reduced  appropriation  may  still  be  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  next  year. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  You  speak  of  a  very  large  number 
of  men.    Are  they  en^ployed  by  you  and  paid  out  of  this  fund  i 

Mr.  Marlatt.  They  are  employed  by  the  department  and  paid 
from  this  fund. 

Mr.  MgLauohlix  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  State  doing  except 
to  establish  zones  and  prohibit  the  growth  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  State  has  not  appropriated  large  sums  of 
money,  but  it  has  incurred  a  lar^e  obligation  which  it  will  have  to 
meet.  For  example,  the  State  is  obligated  to  pay  for  all  cotton 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  I  was  advised  yesterday 
that  the  value  of  the  cotton  destroyed  this  fall  amounts  to  some 
$50,000,  which  the  State  will  have  to  meet.  So  the  State  is  and  will 
cooperate  in  quite  a  large  way  in  the  work.  We  have  no  fund  to 
reimburse  planters  for  crops  destroyed. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  under  the  pink-boUworm  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  co- 
operate in  the  employment  of  this  labor. 

Mr..  Hefun.  They  feel  that  they  are  doing  enough  to  give  up  the 
production  of  cotton  in  that  area. 

The  Chairman.  The  States  cooperate  in  the  eradication  of  citrus 
canker. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes;  they  cooperate  in  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  the  Federal  Government 
furnishes  all  the  expert  scientinc  work  it  looks  as  though  the  manual 
labor,  or  part  of  it,  at  least,  should  be  supplied  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  This  is  the  problem:  If  that  insect  becomes  estab- 
lished in  Texas,  it  will  very  shortly  be  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  cotton-growing  area  of  the  South.  Its  control,  therefore,  affects 
the  whole  United  States,  and  this  is,  I  think,  a  legitimate  instance 
where  the  Federal  Grovernment  is  perhaps  more  interested  than  the 
State.  But  in  this  particular  case  I  think  the  State,  with  the  liability 
it  is  assuming  for  all  crops  destroyed,  is  fully  meeting  its  share  of 
the  burden,  and  in  addition  to  that,  the  entire  department  of  agri- 
culture of  the  State  is  cooperating  extensively  in  direction,  quaran- 
tine, and  general  overhead  work. 

Mr.  McSjAughlin  of  Michigan.  As  against  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000,  that  $50,000  is  not  a  very  large  contribution. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  But  that  is  a  contribution  which  may  have  to  be 
made  not  only  this  year  but  every  year  when  any  destruction  of  the 
crops  occurs. 

Mr.  Heflin.  This  is  distinctly  a  Federal  proposition.  The  whole 
cotton-producing  area  of  the  United  States  is  involved.  If  the  pink 
bollworm  gets  into  Texas,  it  is  in  the  cotton  belt,  and  ultimately 
the  Government  would  have  to  s|>end  10  to  40  times  as  much  to  de- 
stroy this  pest  as  it  now  spends  to  keep  it  out;  is  not  that  true? 
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Mr.  Marlatt.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Take  the  gipsy  moth  and  other  pests  like  that.  The 
States  are  not  doing  anything. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  gipsy-moth  States  have  con- 
tributed large  sums  of  money.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  contrib- 
uted $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  do  not  think  they  contribute  anything  no^«^.  They 
did  originally  contribute  large  sums  of  money — a  million  or  more 
dollars. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  are  not  using  large  sums  now 
for  the  gipsy-moth  work  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Some  $300,000  a  vear,  but  the  entire  work  that  is 
being  done  up  there  in  the  line  or  control  is  Federal  work.  I  say 
that,  leaving  out,  of  course,  the  work  of  the  individuals  and  the 
towns.  The  towns  are  doing  some  work  and  individuals  are  doing 
a  great  deal  of  the  work;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  State  is  doing 
practically  nothing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Why  has  the  State  stopped?  Is 
it  because  the  gipsy  moth  is  under  control  or  eliminated,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  Federal  work  is  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of 
M^achusetts  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  countr>\     The 
Federal  aim  is  to  prevent  wide  jumps  of  the  insect;  that  is,  a  cleaning 
up  of  the  roadside  to  prevent  the  carriage  of  the  insects  to  other 
States  in  interstate  traffic.    The  Federal  funds  are  spent  also  in  in- 
spection and  certification  of  products  for  interstate  traffic  and  for  the 
general  enforcement  of  the  moth  quarantine.    This  work  is  of  no 
special  value  to  New  England  but  is  of  value  to  the  surrounding 
States  and  the  United  States,  and  in  that  regard  the  work  mu5 
necessarily  be  looked  upon  as  Federal  work  rather  than  State  work. 
But  the  State  work  is  represented  by  this  local  clean-up  now  left 
to  towns  and  cities.    Each  town  has  its  fund  and  its  gipsy-moth  com- 
missioner, and  individuals  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  their  own 
money  in  cleaning  up  their  premises,  but  that,  of  course,  is  local  work. 
This  Federal  work  is  really  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  and 
to  prevent  wide  jumps  and  interstate  movement  of  the  insects. 

In  the  moth  control  in  New  England  we  are  simply  attempting  to 
prevent  spread.  In  the  case  of  the  pink  boUworm  work  in  Texts,  we 
are  attempting  extermination,  and  we  believe  that  we  will  ultimately 
be  successful  in  this  effort.  The  State  of  Texas  has  shown  extraor- 
dinary earnestness  in  its  cooperation  and  support  of  this  work  in 
the  passage  of  necessary  legislation,  the  promulgation  and  enforce- 
ment of  necessary  quarantines  and  restrictions  on  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton, actual  appropriations  of  money,  and  cooperation  in  the  overhead 
and  inspection  work.  The  great  majority  of  the  planters  in  the 
quarantined  and  restricted  districts  have  accepted  hitherto  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  growth  of  cotton,  their  principal  money  crop,  and 
have  actively  cooperated  in  the  necessary  clean-up  work  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  restrictions. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  have  approved  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  money  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  And  have  provided  also  for  tlie  expenditure  of  the 
State  money  and  the  State  moneys  might  have  exceeded  the  Federal 
moneys  very  largely  if  this  insect  had  been  found  two  or  three 
•nonths  earlier  instead  of  after  much  of  the  crop  had  been  harvested. 
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Mr.  Heflin.  And  they  complied  with  the  Federal  Government's 
request  and  set  aside  that  nonrotton  zone  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  keep  the  pink  boUworm  out  entirely.   . 
.  Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  quite  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  progress? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Veir  great  progress  has  been  made,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairbian.  Has  it  come  up  to  your  expectations? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Rather  more  than  my  expectations  originally.  Our 
hopes  were  raised  high  when  we  found  no  worms  in  1918 ;  and  a^ain 
in  this  Pecos  Valley  district,  which  is  a  fairly  large  area  and  where 
the  work  of  one  vear  has  so  eliminated  the  insect  that  only  a  solitary 
worm  was  f ouncf  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  certain  it  will  be  exterminated? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  hope  this  year's  work  will  finish  it,  but  we  want 
this  emergency  fund  that  we  have  asked  for,  for  the  destruction  of 
volunteer  cotton  in  the  noncotton  zones  of  1920  and  for  the  necessary 
inspection  work,  border  work,  etc.  We  need  it  also  to  take  imme- 
diate hold  of  any  outbreaks  which  may  occur  in  the  next  year's  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  appropriation  be  cut  off  entirely? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Not  at  this  time  unless  we  loose  all  that  we  have 
gained.  After  we  are  sure  of  our  success  in  extermination  the  in- 
spection and  clean-up  work  in  Texas  will  be  discontinued  entirely, 
but  we  will  have  to  maintain  as  continuing  work  our  quarantine  on 
the  Texas  border  and  also  at  the  northern  ports  with  respect  to  im- 
port cotton  and  a  certain  amount  of  inspection  in  Texas  and  other 
States  and  near  the  border  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  expense? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  This  pink-bollworm  work  is  divided  into  four  heads. 
The  first  is  the  c^uarantine  work,  mentioned  on  page  282;  about 
$50,000  is  ajjpropriated  for  that  work.  It  appears  here  as  $148,560, 
but  $48,560  is  the  regular  appropriation  for  tne  quarantine  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  estimate  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  for  the  general  administration  of  the  border 
work.  $100,000  is  for  chemicals  and  labor,  which  goes  back  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Our  annual  or  continuing  needs  are 
for  the  overhead  and  the  maintaining  of  the  quarantine  stations  at 
some  six  or  eight  ports  on  the  Mexican  border,  and  this  is  covered 
by  the  $48,560.  The  $100,000,  as  you  are  aware,  was  allowed  by  Con- 
gress last  year  for  the  purchase  of  chemicals  for  disinfection  of  cars 
and  freight  entering  the  United  States  from  Mexico. 
^  The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  expenditure  and  what  amount  is 
likely  to  be  turned  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  total  expenditure  will  probably  be  fully  the 
$148,560  for  the  quarantine  work  on  the  Mexican  border. 

The  Chairman.  Of  that  $100,000  is  to  be  turned  back  into  the 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  $100,000  will  be  recovered  in  charges  for  fumi- 
gation of  cars  and  freight  and  will  go  back  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  cost  will  be  $50,000? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  fees? 
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Mr.  Mariait.  This  inspection  has  hitherto  been  done  by  private 
persons  who  made  their  own  charges.    We  supervised  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  charge  for  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  work  was  poorly  done  and  we  asked  authority 
to  build  fumigating  houses  into  which  cars  could  be  run  and  disin- 
fected as  to  both  cars  and  contents.  Those  houses  are  now  built  anr^ 
in  operation. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  thev  cost? 

Mr.  Mablait.  They  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000  to  $75,- 
000.    That  is  the  investment  which  the  Government  has  made. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Up  to  this  time  the  individuals 
have  done  their  own  fumigatmg? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No.  There  was  a  company  organized  to  do  the 
work.  At  that  time  the  cars  were  given  merely  interior  fumigation 
Each  car  was  sealed  up  as  well  as  could  be ;  a  fumigating  pot  was  put 
into  the  car,  and  the  charge  was  let  off  in  the  car.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  cars  have  more  or  less  cotton  seed  on  the  outside  and  we  had 
to  go  over  the  cars  and  spray  them  and  sweep  them,  and  the  re^sults 
were  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect.  It  became  evident  that  for  good 
results  it  was  necessary  to  fumigate  the  cars  as  entireties.  The  local 
men  who  had  been  doing  the  work  were  not  willing  to  make  an  in- 
vestment for  such  fumigation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  now  have  the  equipment  and 
building  and  you  make  a  charge  for  the  work? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  Government  does  all  the  work.  The  charge  is 
simply  for  the  labor  and  chemicals.  No  cliarge  is  made  for  the  plants 
and  the  overhead. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan  What  is  the  charge  per  carl 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  charge  per  car  now  is  $5. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  has  it  been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  By  the  older  and  what  should  have  been  much 
cheaper  process  the  charge  was  $5  to  $7.  We  are  charging  less,  but 
we  are  doing  a  great  deal  more  work,  fumigating  the  entire  car 
instead  of  the  interior  and  using  twice  as  much  acid  and  cyanide. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Besides  the  fumigating  which  you 
do,  is  there  not  some  inspection  of  the  car  that  coste  money  and  for 
which  you  have  made  a  charge? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Our  inspectors  at  these  ports  inspect  all  the  cars 
and  all  freight,  but  no  charge  is  made  for  that.  The  charge  is 
limited  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  chemicals  and  rough  labor  connected 
with  the  fumigating  of  the  cars. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  there  been  talk  about  impos- 
ing a  charge  for  the  inspection  of  cars  and  freight?  Have  you  sug- 
gested to  the  people  interested  that  you  ought  to  make  a  charge  for 
the  inspection  of  cars  and  freight  and  that  you  intended  to  do  so 
later? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  For  this  overhead  charge?  We  are  now  charging 
the  cost  of  chemicals. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Not  for  fumigating,  but  for  in- 
spection and  service? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  are  making  no  charge  for  that  and  have  made 
no  such  suggestion.  The  suggestion  has  come  the  other  way,  that 
the  Grovemment  should  take  over  the  cost  of  fumigation. 
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Mr.  Heflik.  You  stated  that  in  this  noncotton  zone  where  the 
people  of  Texas  have  agreed  to  plant  no  cotton,  conforming  to  the 
statute  of  Texas,  90  per  cent  of  them  have  ceased  to  grow  cotton  in 
that  area.  Do  the  people  who  are  growing  potatoes  and  other  things 
on  which  the  pink  bollworm  does  not  feed  and  who  sell  those 
potatoes  in  Mexico  have  to  pay  for  this  fumigation  of  cars  when 
they  come  back  for  another  load  of  potatoes? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  There  is  no  char^  for  any  traflSc  going  into  Mexico. 
All  those  charges  occur  in  connection  with  Mexican  products  coming 
into  the  Unitea  States. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Will  a  car  going  across  this  noncotton  zone  into 
Mexico  come  back  for  inspection  and  fumigation? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  possibly  might  not  come  back  at  all.  Few  Ameri- 
can cars  go  into  Mexico  except  certain  lines  of  ore  cars-  and  oil  cars. 
American  freight  cars  are  seldom  sent  into  the  interior  of  Mexico  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Heflin.  They  would  forget  to  send  them  back. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes.  Practically  all  freight  is  transferred  at  the 
border.  The  freight  that  comes  through  direct  is  chiefly  ore  and  oil. 
The  American  freightgoes  down  to  the  border  and  is  transferred 
to  the  Mexican  car.  That  American  car  does  not  require  disinfec- 
tion if  it  is  returned  the  same  dav.  The  Mexican  car  comes  to  the 
American  border  and  transfers  to  the  American  car  but  such  car 
and  contents  are  disinfected  before  it  leaves  the  border  for  the  inte- 
rior of  the  United  States.  Sometimes  also  the  ore  cars  are  disinfected, 
because  when  the  ore  is  stored  in  an  ordinary  freight  car  that  is  foul 
with  cotton  seed,  the  ore  may  have  more  or  less  of  cotton  seed  in  it. 
As  a  rule,  the  ore  is  carried  by  cars  especiallv  designed  and  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  those  cars  go  through  un^er  certification  and  are 
not  disinfected. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Government  now  to  require 
importers  of  everything  to  pay  those  charges? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  understand  that  has  been  the  general  policy  of 
the  Government.  I  have  not  gone  into  it  very  deeply,  but  cattle 
and  other  live  stock  which  are  imported  from  abroad  are  usually 
held  in  quarantine  at  detention  yards  provided  by  the  Government 
just  as  our  disinfecting  plants  on  the  border  are  provided  by  the 
Government. 
.    The  Chairman.  Are  charges  made  for  that? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  overhead  charges  are  all  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  feeding  of  the  cattle,  their  care,  and  their  disinfection, 
if  that  is  required,  are  all  done  at  the  cost  of  the  importer. 

The  Chairman.  Who  feeds  the  cattle? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  importer  feeds  them. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Are  there  any  items  of  commerce  now  coming  into 
the  United  States  that  you  can  recall  where  the  Government  pays 
these  charges  and  the  importer  is  exempted  from  paying  the  in- 
spection fees? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  know  of  no  such  commodities.  There  may  be, 
however.  We  import  a  great  many  rags  and  things  of  that  sort,  but 
I  fancy  that  the  cost  of  disinfecting  that  may  be  required  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  or  other  authority  is  paid  by  the  importer. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  nursery  stock? 
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Mr.  Marlatt.  The  costs  in  relatioB  to  disinfection  of  nursery 
stock  are  paid  by  the  importer,  but  in  the  case  of  all  these  the  Gov- 
ernment has  furnished  the  overhead  and  the  inspection  and  very 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  livestock,  it  furnishes  the  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly  as  you  do  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Following  the  same  principle. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  as  high  as  $8  a  car? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  think  in  some  cases  it  has  been  fully  that  before 
we  took  it  over.  In  fact,  I  think  one  of  the  ore  compames  made  pro- 
vision for  the  disinfection  of  its  own  cars  and  has  charged  $10  for 
other  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Your  charge  is  $5  a  car? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  intend  to  keep  the  charge  at  actual  cost.  We 
started  it  at  $5,  basing  this  on  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  chemi- 
cals and  labor.  We  have  to  be  safe  because  we  wish  to  turn  back 
this  $100,000  to  the  Treasury.  We  started  at  $5,  but  I  am  advised 
that  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  it  to  $4  or  less.  The  present  system 
has  been  in  operation  only  a  few  months,  but  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness and  a  lessened  cost  of  the  chemicals  now  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  reduce  the  charge  to  $4  per  car. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  required  to  make  a  charge? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  act  making  the  appropriation  provides  for  such 
charge. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Gamer  of  Texas  mentioned  that  matter  to  me 
and  suggested  that  this  charge  ought  not  to  be  made  against  the 
importers.  He  stated  to  me  that  it  was  a  burden  on  the  commerce 
of  the  country  that  ought  not  to  be  placed  on  it.  That  was  his  con- 
tention. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Marlatt  says  it  is  customary 
in  other  similar  cases. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment would  undertake  to  assume  the  cost  of  disinfection  which 
is  required  by  Federal  quarantine,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  For  example,  in  relation  to  the 
disinfection  of  import  cotton  at  New  York  and  Boston,  when  the 
big  private  plants  were  buUt,  some  of  them  costing  $500,000,  the 
operating  companies  fixed  a  charge  of  $3  a  bale,  which  they  thought 
would  reimburse  them  within  a  year  or  two  at  the  most.  They 
suggested  at  that  time  that  they  would  probably  be  able  ultimately 
to  reduce  that  charge  to  $1  a  bale.  Instead,  this  rate  was  maintained 
at  $3  a  bale  and,  in  fact,  increased  to  $4  in  several  instances.  We 
have  no  control  over  these  charges.  They  amount  to  a  tax  on  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  a  tax  which  is  probably  excessive.  Under 
Government  operation  the  charge  would  be  the  actual  cost,  possi- 
bly $1  or  $1.50  per  bale. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  keeps  the  price  of  Soutliern  cotton  up, 
does  it  not,  by  charging  these  fees? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  amounts  to  a  mild  form  of  protection. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  it  is  really  a  protection  to  Texas,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  do  not  think  any  foreign  cotton  is  excluded  by  it. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Xothing  but  the  long-staple  cotton  comes,  in.  and  we 
do  not  produce  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  is  this  pink  bollworm  getting 
along  in  Mexico  ? 
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Mr.  Marlatt.  In  Mexico  it  remains,  with  minor  exceptions,  in  this 
Lagmia  district.  It  is  known  to  be  at  two  other  points  in  Mexico 
near  the  Texas  border.  In  the  Laguna  district  this  year  it  caused  a 
loss  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  it  spreading? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  covers  practically  the  whole  Laguna  district. 
This  is  a  limited  ai-ea,  an  old  lake  bed,  surrounded  by  mountains. 
There  was  not  only  an  opportunity  there  to  restrict  it,  but  to  get  rid 
of  it  for  good,  because  this  area  is  isolated  by  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  fix)m  other  cotton.  If  Mexico  had  undertaken  for  that  area 
what  we  have  done  in  Texas  it  would  probably  have  been  possible  to 
have  freed  North  America  from  this  pest. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  not  one  of  these  items  pro- 
vide for  doing  some  work  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Maklatt.  The  second  and  third  items  of  this  appropriation 
provide  for  work  in  Mexico — survey  and  clean-up  work,  and  also 
research  work.  We  asked  for  authority  to  do  some  clean-up  work 
along  the  border  in  Mexico,-  and  thus  safeguard  the  United  States. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  made  no  expenditures  for  such  clean- 
up work. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  spent  any  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No;  because  we  have  not  been  aole  to  secure  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  Mexican 
planters,  and  we  tnerefoi-e  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  of  the  bene- 
fits which  we  hoped  to  derive  from  that  authority.  For  the  reasons 
noted,  this  item  has  been  reduced  from  $25,000  to  $10,000.  This 
second  item  covei*s  not  only  clean-up  work  but  also  survey  work 
along  the  torder  in  Mexico  to  determine  the  needs  of  local  restric- 
tions on  traffic  and  as  a  basis  for  the  fixing  of  border  cotton-free 
zones  under  the  Texas  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  under  the  third  item? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  third  item  authorizes  investigation  in  Mexico 
or  elsewhei-e  of  the  pink  bollworm  as  a  basis  for  control  measures.  It 
is  a  research  it^^m.  We  want  to  know  the  habits  of  the  insect  and 
how  to  conti-ol  it.  For  tJiis  purpose  we  have  maintained  a  research 
station  in  the  La^na  district  for  the  past  two  seasons.  Our  men 
have  taken  some  little  risk  from  bandits,  and  so  forth.  I  have  some 
photographs  showing  bandits  who  were  taken  in  time  hanging  from 
telegraph  poles  in  front  of  the  station.  This  research  work  is  now 
practically  completed.  The  men  engaged  in  this  work  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Mexico  within  the  la.^:t  few  days.  The  expenditures 
under  this  item  have  not  exceeded  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  McI^uoHLiN  of  Michigan.  There  are  many  more  bandits  to  be 
hanged  down  there.    You  had  better  keep  them  there. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  would  like  to  retain  for  any  necessary  additional 
research  work  the  amount  of  $5,000,  and  the  estimate  for  this  item 
is  now  jMit  at  that  sum.  We  may  have  need  for  it  in  Texas  or  in 
Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii  or,  perhaps,  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  $225,000? 

Mr.  Mari^tt.  The  $225,000  item  is  a  reduction  from  the  $400,000 
item  of  la^^^t  year  and  relates  to  the  surv'eys  and  c'ean-up  work  in 
Texas  and  other  States  which  I  have  already  described  in  some  de- 
tail.   We  look  upon  this  item  in  part  as  an  insurance  fund  for  the 
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next  fiscal  year.  We  hope  we  will  not  have  to  spend  all  of  it,  but  if 
the  need  arises,  the  money  should  be  available,  because  it  is  too  late 
to  come  to  Congress  for  it  after  the  emergency  develops.  As  else- 
where explained,  a  considerable  amount  of  in^>ection  and  clean-up 
of  volunteer  cotton  will  have  to  be  maintained. 

The  Chairman.  That  finishes  up  with  the  boUworm. 

Mr.  Maklatt.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Marlatt. 


afternoon  session. 

Thursday,  December  18,  1919. 

purchase  of  land  under  the  weeks  forestry  law. 

STATEHENT  OF  lOt.  HENBT  S.  GRAVES,  FOBESTEB  AND  CHIEF 
OF  THE  FOBEST  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICTTLTTTRE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  next,  Col.  Graves? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Just  a  word  about  the  purchase 
of  land  under  the  Weeks  Act.  You  do  not  ask  for  any  appropri- 
ation for  that  purpose  this  year,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Last  year  that  was  a  matter  which  was  not  presented 
by  the  Secretary  in  his  estimates,  but  the  recommendation  was  made 
by  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  in  its  annual  report 
to  Congress. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  the  last  bill  carried  $600,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  of  that  will  be  spent 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  j^ear  1920? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  will  practically  all  be  spent.  Nearly  half  of  that 
$600,000  has  already  had  liabilities  set  up  against  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  So  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  on  the  1st  of  next  July,  there  will  be  no  money  in  the  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  L^nless  an  appropriation  is  made  this  year.  The  Na- 
tional Forest  Keservation  Commission  has  made  a  report  to  Congress, 
in  which  it  recommends  a  general  policy  of  extension  of  the  fund  in 
the  amount  of  $10,000,000,  making  $2,000,000  available  each  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  One  of  the  reasons  urged  for  the 
$600,000  appropriation,  which  was  the  amount  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  the  current  fiscal  year,  was  that  the  commission  had  looked 
over  considerable  areas  of  land  and  had  entered  into  or  had  options 
on  it,  and  had  contracts  in  process  of  execution,  and  they  needed 
money  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  on  what  they  had  undertaken. 
What  is  the  situation  now?    Have  they  gone  on  making  contracts? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  order  properly  to  carry  out  a  program  of  building 
up  holdings  such  as  these  in  the  different  purchase  areas  where  lana 
is  being  bought  under  the  Weeks  law,  there  is  no  question  but;  that 
we  ought  to  have  continuity.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  trained  in  the  work  of  appraisal  and  negotia- 
tion for  the  purchases,  which,  if  the  work  were  interrupted,  would 
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be  broken  up,  and  it  would  take  some  time  to  train  a  new  organiza- 
tion. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  lands  which  have  been  examined  and 
which  are  in  various  stages  of  negotiation.  All  of  that  work  would 
be  practically  lost. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  not  all  those  be  taken  care  of 
during  this  fiscal  year  when  that  $600,000  will  be  available? 

Mr.  Graves.  Hardly.   The  $600,000  is  for  the  current  year,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Will  not  all  those  options  be  taken 
care  of — ^those  tracts  that  you  have  looked  over? 

Mr.  Graves.  No  ;  because  a  good  many  of  them  are  large  tracts  and 
in  all  stages  of  negotiations.  It  often  takes  two  or  three  years  to 
complete  a  purchase. 

RATES  FOR  HIRE  OF  MOTOR-PROPELLED  VEHICLES. 

STATEMENT  OF  lOt.  HENBT  S.  GRAVES,  FOBESTEB  AND  CHIEF 
OF  THE  FOREST  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICTnTVRE. 

The  Chahiman.  I  believe  there  are  some  other  items  in  which  you 
are  interested,  Col.  Graves? 

Mr.  Graved.  Yes,  sir;  the  item  for  motor-propelled  vehicles,  page 
285,  item  12,  providing  that  "  whenever  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1921,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  find  that  the  ex- 
penses of  travel  can  be  reduced  thereby,  he  may,  in  lieu  of  actual 
traveling  expenses,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  not  to  exceed  3  cents  per  mile  for  a  motor 
cycle  or  7  cents  per  mile  for  an  automobile,  used  for  necessary  travel 
on  official  business." 

Last  year  we  requested  an  increase  in  the  authority  for  reimbursing 
forest  officers  using  their  own  automobiles  for  official  work  on  the 
basis  of  mileage. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  it  continued  for  another  year?   • 

Mr.  Graves.  We  would  like  to  have  it  continued  for  another  year, 
and  we  would  like  also  to  have  the  maximum  rate  for  automobiles 
increased  to  10  cents  and  the  rate  for  motor  cycles  raised  to  4  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  amount  per  mile? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  policy?  Have  we 
saved  any  money  by  it  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Without  any  question  we  have.  I  will  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  miy  own  belief  is  that  we  should  not  embark  on  a  policy  of 
furnishing  Government  automobiles  to  forest  officers.  I  believe  it 
will  be  desirable  in  the  long  run  to  have  trucks  on  the  forests  where 
the  hazard  of  fire  is  large,  for  transporting  materials  and  men  to  fires 
and  for  similar  work ;  but,  so  far  as  the  transportation  of  the  officer 
himself  is  concerned,  I  feel  about  the  automobile  as  I  do  about  the 
horse.  We  don't  furnish  horses  to  the  forest  officers  for  their  own 
travel,  but  we  do  furnish  forage.  They  furnish  their  own  horses,  and 
many  forest  officers  have  purchased  automobiles,  which  they  use  for 
their  official  work.  I  believe  that  encouraging  them  to  buy  cars  re- 
sults in  a  great  deal  of  efficiencv.    A  forest  officer  located  where  there 
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are  roads,  a8  in  many  of  our  California  forests,  is  able  to  cover  a  great 
deal  larger  territory  in  a  given  length  of  time  where  he  uses  an  auto- 
mobile, and  his  inspection  is  a  great  deal  more  efficient  than  where  he 
undertakes  to  ride  a  horse  over  the  long  distances  traversable  by 
roads  in  the  mountains. 

The  present  rates  are  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of 
operation  of  the  car,  and  the  men  have  to  go  into  their  own  pockets 
for  the  cost  of  official  travel.  I  have  some  figures  here  showing  the 
experience  during  the  past  summer  with  a  number  of  automobiles. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  18  Fords  the  average  cost  of  operation 
was  7.7  cents  per  mile.  That  is  the  lowest.  That,  of  course,  does  not 
include  such  items  as  depreciation,  taxes,  etc.,  but  is  only  the  operat- 
ing cost. 

There  were  six  Dodge  cars,  which  had  an  average  cost  of  8.6  cents 
per  mile;  four  Buicks,  9  cents;  two  Overlands,  9.6  cents;  two  Reos,  10 
cents ;  four  Studebakers,  10.3  cents ;  one  Paige,  8  cents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  include  repairs? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  includes  the  ordinaiy  repairs,  tires,  gas,  oil,  etc. 
It  does  not  include  depreciation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  it  include  interest? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  does  not  include  interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  or 
licenses. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  reimburse  these  men  at  least  for  what  it 
actually  costs  them  to  run  their  cars  while  on  official  work.  If  a 
man  is  going  to  get  a  car  and  use  it  for  official  business,  knocking 
around  Uiose  mountains,  I  feel  that  we  should  at  least  pay  the  cost 
of  running  the  car. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  data  there  showing  the 
miles  traveled? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  the  original  data  from  which  I  took  this 
show  the  miles  traveled. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  the  table  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  will  be  veir  glad  to  put  that  in  the  record,  with  the 
addition  of  the  miles  that  they  went. 

I  feel  that  this  allowance  should  be  at  least  10  cents. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  any  information  that 
would  enable  you  to  make  a  comparative  statement  of  the  miles 
traveled  when  they  are  using  automobiles,  as  against  the  miles  trav- 
eled when  they  were  using  horses? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  got  any  accurate  figures  on 
that.  It  would  have  to  be  an  estimate  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
activities  of  the  rangers.  I  haven't  any  exact  tabulation  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  the  average  mileage  of  these  automobiles 
during  the  year? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  would  have  to  work  out  the  averages  from  this 
table. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  work  it  out  and  include  that  in  your 
statement? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  operating  cost  of  permnally  owned  automobiles  used  on  national 
forest  work  during  spring  and  summer  of  1919,  exclusive  of  depreciationi, 
license,  taxes,  insurance,  and  interest. 


Hake  of  oar. 


Ford 

Dodee 

Biiick 

Ovwland... 

Beo 

Studebaker. 


Num- 
ber. 


18 
6 
4 
2 
2 
4 


Miles. 


33,053 

16,409 

23,523 

A,A24 

8,754 

0,273 


Cost. 


$2,572.36 

1,433.55 

2.113.91 

540.70 

878.62 

647.62 


Total. 


10.0778 
.0869 
.08<« 
.0962 
.1004 
.1032 


Average  cost  per  mile. 


Oas. 


10.0229 
.0179 
.0206 
.0232 
.0296 
.0284 


OU. 


10.0061 
.0037 
.0027 
.0046 
.0046 
.0082 


Tires. 


10.0267 
.0367 
.0355 
.0468 
.0393 
.0440 


Repairs 


10.0227 
.0244 
.0238 
.0216 
.0252 
.0223 


Mlsoel- 
laneous. 


10.0004 
.0042 
.0060 


.0017 
.0003 


If  to  the  above  niileape  costs  were'  addefl  the  rate  per  mile  for  the  items  of 
depreoiatioTi,  license,  taxes,  Insnrance.  and  intere.st  (all  of  which  are  leRitiniate 
Items  in  the  maintenance  of  an  automobile),  the  cost  per  mile  would  be  in- 
creased by  at  least  2  cents.  The  following  Is  a  complete  statement  of  all  costs 
as  accurately  kept  by  Assistant  District  Forester  Don.  P.  Johnston  from  the 
date  of  purchase  of  a  Bulck  automobile,  March  11,  1916,  to  date  of  sale,  June 
30.  1919  (31  years),  and  It  Is  representative  of  the  loss  to<  many  forest  officers 
now  using  their  cars  on  official  business  under  the  current  maxlnmm  of  7  cents 
per  mile: 

Cost  of  automobile  f.  o.  b.  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  $1,085. 

Actual  operating  cost: 

License,  Insurance,  taxes,  and  storage $289.  70 

Depreciation 385.  (X) 

Interest,  6  per  cent  on  Investment,  3i  years 213.  55 

Tires,  tubes,  and  vulcanizing 657.  45 

Gasoline 379.50 

Repairs 497.  75 

Oil  and  grease . 42.  75 

Other  supplies  (accessories,  etc.) 161.70 

Total    expense 2, 627. 40 

Car  sold  June  30,  1919,  for  $7(X). 

Total  mileage,  19,036  miles. 

Cost  per  mile,  $0,138. 
So-called  "operating"  cost: 

Miles  per  gallon  gjisollne,  17.57;  mileage  cost $0.0200 

Mileage  cost  for  oil .0022 

Mileage  cost  for  tires .0345 

Mileage  cost  for  repairs .0267 

Mileage  cost  for  other  supplies .0084 

Operating  cost  per  mile  (31  years) 0.0918 

(First  year,  $0.0792;  second  year,  $0.0846.) 
Personal  use,  9,942  miles: 

Mileage  on  Forest  Service  work.  9,094  miles,  at  $0.07* $a36. 58 

Actual  cost 1, 254. 97 

Loss  on  Forest  Service  work 618.  39 

Personal  travel  at  $0.138 1,371.99 

Personal  expense  (Including  loss  on  Forest  Service  work 1,990.38 

Resultant  cost  for  the  personal  use,  $0.20  per  mile. 
Other  forest  officers  carried  5,429  miles. 

At  $0.20  r)er  mile   (commercial  rate),  $1,085.80  saving  to  general  expense 
travel  allotments. 


>The  new  rate  of  7  cents  is  used  instead  of  the  6-cent  rate  at  which  reimbursement 
was  actually  made,  which  means  that  a  loss  of  $680.32  was  actually  met  for  travel  on 
Forest  Serrice  work. 
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Mr.  Graves.  During  the  fiscal  year  1919  the  Forest  Service  owned 
and  operated  three  automobiles — all  Fords — and  the  cost  of  opcfra-r 
tion  and  repairs  (without  depreciation)  was  7.7  cents  per  mile*  The 
Reclamation  Service,  on  the  Minidoka  project,  Idaho,  uses  24  Grov- 
emment-owned  Fords,  and  accurate  account  has  been  kept  for  the 
cost  of  operation.  It  was  found  -that  for  a  total  of  342,488  miles,  the 
cost,  including  depreciation,  was  9.9  cents  per  mile,  the  travel  being 
over  much  more  level  roads  than  are  to  be  found  on  the  average  na- 
tional forest.  Also  the  Beclamation  Service  operated  its  own  garage, 
bought  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  had  no  taxes  or 
license  expenses  to  meet. 

The  requested  increase  in  maximum  rate  to  10  cents  is  justified 
when  the  conditions  of  mountain  travel  are  considered — steep  grades, 
rough  roads,  abnormal  tire  wear,  and  often  excessive  cost  of  gasoline 
(45  cents  and  50  cents  in  some. instances)  and  other  supplies,  all  of 
which  increases  the  oDerating  cost  enormously  in  comparison  with 
travel  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  and  the  valley  travel  of  the  West. 
With  the  increase  in  the  maximum,  many  car  owners  would  still  be 
given  a  rate  below  it,  as  before  a  rate  is  authorized  in  any  specific 
case  full  consideration  is  given  to  all  factors  entering  into  cost  of 
operation  in  each  case,  as  type  of  car,  conditions  of  roads,  cost  of 
gasoline  and  other  operating  supplies  in  the  locality,  etc.,  as,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  present  7-cent  maximum,  rates  were  authorized  at 
rates  below  this  figure  in  the  case  of  2  Fords  at  5  cents,  4  Fords  at  5J 
cents,  56  Fords  at  6  cents,  18  Fords  at  6J  cents,  1  Buick  at  6  cents, 
3  Dodges  at  6^  cents,  1  Maxwell  at  6^  cents,  1  Elgin  at  6^  cents,  1 
Chevrolet  at  6|  cents,  and  1  Saxon  at  ^  cents.    But  where  conditions 
are  such  that  the  cost  of  operation  does  exceed  7  cents,  it  is  desired 
to  reimburse  the  owners  the  full  amount  of  operation  so  that  the  cars 
may  be  used  on  official  business  without  a  resultant  loss  in  operating 
expenses  to  the  forest  officer  by  whom  owned.    An  increase  in  the 
maximum  to  10  cents  for  automobiles  and  4  cents  for  motor  cycles 
is  requested. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  may  say  for  the  record 
that  the  suggestion  made  by  Col.  Graves  meets  with  the  Secretary's 
approval. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  apply  to  other  bureaus,  too? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  would  apply  to  the  whole  department. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  allowed  would  depend  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  and  the  locality  f 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes.  You  will  recall  that  last  year  we  asked  that 
ou  give  the  Secretary  discretion  to  fix  the  rates  so  that  they  might 
adjusted  according  to  the  travel  to  be  performed,  the  section  of 
the  country  to  be  covered,  and  the  kind  of  machine  used.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  approve  the  suggestion,  but  did  allow  a  slight  increase 
in  the  rates.  The  increase  made  last  year,  however,  did  not  meet 
the  situation.  Even  if  you  make  the  maximum  10  cents  for  the  auto- 
mobiles and  4  cents  for  the  motorcycles;  of  course  we  will  not  fix 
those  rates  for  all  machines.  The  amount  allowed  in  any  particular 
case  will  depend  upon  the  travel  to  be  performed  and  the  kind  of 
machine  that  is  used. 
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•  I- 

mobnikg  session. 

Thursday,  January  8,  1920. 

ln\'estigation  and  prevention  of  plant-dust  kxpi/)sions  and  fires. 

9TATEHEHT  OF  DB.  CABL  Ii.  ALSBEEO,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BimEAIT 
OF  CHEMISTEY,  DEFAETMEHT  OF  AOKICTnTXmE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  an  item  on  page  285,  No.  13,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, "  for  investigation  and  prevention  of  plant-dust  explosions  and 
£res,"  which  we  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Alsberg  discuss. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  That  item  has  been  put  in  separately,  because  it  is  a 
cooperative  item  in  which  three  bureaus  take  part.  That  item  is 
"  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  State  offi- 
cials, farmers,  operators  of  cotton  gins,  grain  mills,  and  elevators, 
and  other  warehouses,  manufacturers,  and  operators  of  farm  ma- 
chinery in  investigating  causes  of,  and  in  developing  and  putting 
into  general  practice  methods  for  protection  against  grain  dust,  smut 
dust,  or  other  plant-dust  explosions,  and  resulting  fires,  including 
fires  in  cotton  gins  and  oil  mills ;  to  devise  and  demonstrate  methods 
for  destroying  or  preventing  the  widely  dissemination  of  smut  spores; 
and  to  study  tne  problem  of  cleaning  and  handling  grain  in  thrashing 
machines,  grain  mills,  and  elevators." 

The  amount  estimated  is  $100,000.  This  work,  as  I  have  said, 
originated  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  a  long  time  ago.  There  was  a 
big  explosion  in  a  mill  up  in  Buffalo  which  killed  a  large  number  of 
people.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  sent  a  man  up  there,  because  they 
thought  he  might  learn  something  about  coal-dust  explosions  in 
studying  the  cause  of  the  explosion  in  this  mill.  The  millers  asked 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  carry  on  some  investigational  work.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  said  that  it  did  not  have  authority  in  its  organic 
act  to  do  any  of  that  kind  of  work.  They  said  that  they  were  limited 
to  minerals  ultimately,  and  they  acted  as  an  intermediary.  So  that 
a  cooperative  project  was  undertaken  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  the  millers,  looking  to  the  study  of  explo- 
sions and  the  causes  that  produced  them  in  mills  and  elevators. 

While  we  were  beginning  those  investigations  we  received  com- 
plaints from  the  people  up  in  the  Northwest  that  the  I.  W.  W's  were 
placing  dynamite  in  wheat  shocks  up  in  the  Palouse  country.  I  at 
once  recognized  the  probability  that  these  explosions  were  due  to 
dust. 

We  sent  some  men  up  there,  and  proved  that  the  criminal  use  of 
explosives  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  atmosphere  was 
very  dry,  and  the  wheat  straw  in  going  over  the  cylinder  in  the  ma- 
chine—developed electricity  from  the  friction  in  the  machine.  You 
could  get  40,000  volts,  but,  of  course,  there  was  but  a  small  amount  of 
it.  It  would  develop  a  spark  on  the  inside  of  the  thrasher,  and  as 
the  inside  of  the  thrasher  was  full  of  dust  suspended  in  air,  the  dust 
would  explode  just  like  gasoline  or  any  other  combustible  material 
when  it  is  mixed  with  air  in  the  right  proportion.  Three  hundred 
thrashers  were  blown  up,  and  the  total  loss  was  about  $1,000,000. 
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So  temporarily  we  shelved  this  millwork  and  sent  our  people  up 
there  to  teach  the  thrashers  how  to  ground  their  machines.  Also, 
we  constructed  a  perfectly  simple  little  automatic  extinguisher.  We 
got  the  thrashing-machine  manufacturers  to  put  these  devices  qq 
their  machines,  and  in  that  country  during  the  last  year  there  were 
practically  no  explosions.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  here  witli 
me.  At  any  rate,  this  year  there  were  practically  no  explosions  in 
that  territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  reports  of  explosions  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  seems  advisable  not  to  carry  on  new 
investigational  work  but  to  carry  on  the  educational  work  in  those 
sections. 

Then  we  have  work  in  devising  methods  for  preventing  explosions 
in  grain  mills  and  elevators.  That  work,  I  think,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. A  large  niunber  of  men  have  been  at  work  on  it.  During 
the  war  the  Secretary  set  aside  from  the  emergency  fund  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  for  this  work.  I  do  not  recall  just  how  much 
it  was,  but  a  considerable  sum  for  carrying  out  measures  to  prevent 
fires  and  explosions  in  ffrain  elevators  and  flour  mills. 

We  had  a  large  staff  of  men  who  went  into  the  individual  mills 
and  to  the  individual  grain  elevators  to  demonstrate  the  explosive- 
ness  of  dust.  They  went  to  most  of  the  elevators  and  they  went  to 
most  of  the  mills.  They  went  to  the  head  miller,  or  the  superin- 
tendent, and  showed  him  where  he  was  taking  chances.  They  got 
the  employees  to  sign  pledge  cards  and  had  those  pledge  cards 
ncknowledged  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Houston,  by  which  the  employees  pledged  themselves  not  to  do 
certain  things. 

As  a  result,  the  loss  due  to  fire  and  explosions  in  the  mills  and 
elevatoi-s  during  that  period  of  the  demonstrations  was  reduced  to  35 
or  40  p(u*  cent  of  wliat  it  had  been  ordinarily. 

Tlie  work  was  discontinued  on  the  1st  of  July  last  because  the 
emergency  fund  was  no  longer  available,  and  the  force  engaged  in 
that  work  was  laid  off. 

The  Grain  Corporation,  with  which  we  had  been  cooperating, 
learned  that  we  were  about  to  discontinue  this  work,  or  that  the 
work  had  been  discontinued.  They  felt  that  this  was  tlie  cheapest 
sort  of  insurance  tliat  they  could  obtain,  and,  therefore,  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultui*e  whether  he  would  have  any  objection  to 
their  tating  on  their  rolls  the  men  who  had  been  laid  off  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  objection  and  those  of  the  force  that  had  been  laid  off,  that 
had  not  in  the  meantime  found  other  jobs  for  themselves,  were  taken 
over  on  the  rolls  of  the  Grain  Corporation  and  have  been  working 
on  this  grain-dust  problem — on  this  explosive  prevention  and  fire 
prevention  work  for  the  Grain  Corporation. 

Now,  up  to  tlie  20th  of  May  last,  whether  it  was  due  to  this  cam- 
paign, or  whether  it  was  due  to  go6d  luck,  we  had  no  explosions; 
there  wasn't  a  considerable  fire  or  explosion  in  the  United  States  in 
that  kind  of  a  plant. 

On  tlie  20th  of  May,  however,  there  was  an  explosion  in  a  mill  of 
the  Smith-Perry  Corporation,  mill  and  elevator,  m  which  three  lives 
were  lost  and  four  men  injured,  with  a  property  damage  of  $150,000. 
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On  the  22d  of  May  there  was  an  explosion  at  Cedar  Sapids,  Iowa, 
but  not  in  a  mill,  and  not  in  an  elevator,  and  not  in  the  kind  of  plant 
with  which  we  have  been  cooperating.  It  was  in  the  plant  of  the 
Douglas  Starch  Co.,  in  which  43  men  were  killed  and  30  men  were 
injui-ed.  There  was  a  damage  of  over  thriee  million  dollars  of  prop- 
erty which  was  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  This,  of  course,  was  a 
starch  explosion.  We  had  had  a  previous  explosion  in  the  Com 
Products  plant,  at  Edgewater,  whicn  took  place  in  1914. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  occur? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  can  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Haugen,  but  I  can  send  you 
the  report  of  our  engineer  who  went  there  and  made  an  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  could  have  been  pre- 
vented f 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  can't  tell  you  that,  in  this  particular  case.  I  do 
not  recall  the  details  of  the  explosion.  If  you  are  interested,  I  have 
the  report,  and  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  you  may  incorporate  it  in  the 
record  as  a  part  of  your  statement. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  will  do  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

RESULTS   OF   IN\'E8TI0ATION    OF   EXPLOSION    AT   DOI^GLAS    STARCH    WORKS,    CKDAR 

BAPIDS)   mat   22,    1910. 

This  explosion  resulted  In  tlie  loss  of  43  lives  and  complete  property  danmge. 
Tlie  engineers  coiuUicting  the  investtfjation — owing  to  the  lack  of  testimony 
from  survivors — ^were  compelled  to  base  their  conclusions  on  the  evidence  avail- 
able. While  the  cause  of  the  fire  prectnllng  the  explosion  could  not  be  positively 
established  because  of  the  completeness  of  the  destruction,  the  investigation 
showed  that  the  fire  originated  in  the  dry-starch  section  of  the  plant.  Two 
possible  causes  stand  out  prominently :    • 

1.  A  rupture,  8  by  3  inches,  In  the  front  of  the  screen  of  the  Andre  starch- 
grinding  machine,  broken  outward,  indicated  that  foreign  metallic  substances 
had  be€>u  dropped  into  the  grinder  and  driven  through  the  screen  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force.  Sparks  produced  by  the  foreign  material  passing  through  the 
grinding  machlner>*  Igniteil  the  dust  within  the  machine  and  spread  through 
the  conveyor  leading  from  this  grinding  machine,  propagating  through  the 
entire  conveyor  system,  w^lth  the  result  that  a  disastrous  explosion  followed. 

2.  The  possibility  of  a  chokeup  within  the  dry-starch  elevator.  The  Investiga- 
tion showed  tliat  this  elevator  did  not  have  sufliclent  capacity  to  handle  all 
material  that  could  be  discharged  by  the  conveyor  which  le<l  Into  It,  even  when 
the  conveyor  was  working  to  full  capacity.  Chokeups  under  similar  conditions, 
however,  had  produced  similar  fires  within  this  elevator. 

A  number  of  other  possible  causes  were  advanced,  but  the  results  of  the  In- 
vestigation indicate  tlmt  one  of  the  two  causes  given  might  have  been  respon- 
sible. 

Dr.  Ai^BERo.  The  explosion  which  took  place  at  Edgewater  in  the 
Com  Products  plant  was  due  to  the  fact  that  their  material — I  think 
it  Is  starch — was  going  into  one  of  the  machines  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  a  reel  or  sieve  of  wire  gauze.  This  was  a  cyelindrical 
sieve  of  wire  netting.  The  friction  of  the  starch  impinging  on  the 
metal  generated  enough  electricity  to  cause  the  explosion,  probably. 
That  has  been  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  remember 
the  details. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 
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Dr.  Alsbero.  The  remedy  would  be  merely  to  construct  the  reel  s*> 
that  it  would  be  grounded. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Doctor,  isn't  this  work  absolutely  a  duplication? 

Dr.  AxsBERG.  Of  what! 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  All  the  insurance  companies  have  men  who  gi> 
around  and  examine  the  mills  and  investigate  the  explosions  gen- 
erally. They  examine  these  mills  and  elevators  regularly  and  de- 
termme  with  regard  to  something  like  that. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  i  es ;  but  the  insurance  companies  would  not  believe 
anything  about  static  electricity  c)r  anything  about  these  clauses  of 
explosions.  We  are  really  teaching  them  something  about  their 
business.  They  knew  quite  a  little  about  it,  but  they  did  not  know 
all  about  dust  explosions. 

Mr.  HuTHiNSON.  They  have  the  best  men  in  the  country  seeing  to 
this  work,  and  this  is  absolutely  a  duplication. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  insurance  companies  did  not  know  about  this. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  do  know  about  this  work. 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  they  did  not  know 
about. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  employees  of  the  department  going  around 
over  the  country  and  visiting  these  different  mills  do  not  do  any 
good.  The  ones  most  interested  in  this  are  the  insurance  companies^ 
and  they  look  after  this  matter  at  regular  intervals,  several  times  a 
year. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  insurance  company  people  did  not  prevent  the 
explosions,  did  they? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No  ;  and  during  the  year  that  these  demonstrations 
were  being  conducted  the  explosions  and  fires  were  reduced  to  from 
35  to  40  per  cent  of  what  they  had  been  before. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  know  all  about  the  methods  that  will  prevent 
these  explosions  and  fires? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  do  not  know  all  about  all  of  them,  because  we 
haven't  studied  anything  but  the  mills.  We  have  not  studied  these 
starch  plants,  and  we  think  that  the  same  degree  of  protection  ought 
to  be  extended  to  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  this  $100,000? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  With  reference  to  the  mill  and  elevator  explosions 
we  want  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  introducing  a  gas  like  flue 
gas,  which  has  little  oxygen  in  it,  into  the  machinery  so  that  no 
explosion  can  occur  in  tnem.  We  want  to  improve  the  method  of 
grounding  machinery,  which  isn't  entirelv  simple  when  the  ma- 
chinery is  moving.  We  want  to  study  the  efficiency  of  different  types 
of  asperating  systems,  like  different  kinds  of  vacuum  cleaning 
systems,  because  some  of  them  are  dangerous  and  do  more  harm 
than  good;  we  want  to  develop  effective  methods  to  prevent  ma- 
chinery getting  choked  up,  elevators  getting  choked  up,  either  by 
having  an  automatic  device  to  prevent  it,  or  else  by  some  si^aling 
system,  because  one  of  the  common  causes  of  these  fires  is  that  the 
elevator  legs  become  choked  up.  The  pulleys  continue  revolving  in 
these  belt  conveyors,  when  there  is  a  choke  while  the  belt  is  hung 
and  does  not  move.  Now,  frequently  the  pulley  rubbing  against 
the  conveyor  belting  causes  the  belt  to  catch  fire.  The  conveyor  belt 
bums  through.    The  belt  with  its  buckets  drops  down  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  shaft,  stirring  up  a  cloud  of  dust.  This  cloud  of  dust  is 
ignited  by  the  fire  of  the  belt,  and  the  result  is  that  the  explosion 
runs  through  the  building,  and  the  whole  building  may  be  blown  up. 
We  also  want  to  study  the  methods  of  improving  cleaning  machin- 
ery. We  want  to  study  the  prevention  of  fires  in  attrition  mills,  be- 
cause a  great  many  times  fire  originates  in  such  mills  on  account  of 
foreign  material  getting  into  the  mill.  We  want  to  study  the  effi- 
ciency of  dust-collecting  systems.  We  want  to  study  the  methods  for 
protecting  the  electrical  equipment. in  such  plants.  We  want  to  in- 
vestigate methods  of  cleaning  grain  without  danger  of  fire.  We  want 
to  develop  and  construct  such  machines,  and  we  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  studying  the  inflammability  of  different 
types  of  dust,  because  they  are  interested  in  this  kind  of  work.  We 
also  want  to  develop  methods  of  determining  how  much  dust  accu- 
mulates. 

Now,  that  is  the  investigational  work  that  we  want  to  do  for  the 
mUls  and  elevators. 

On  the  thrasher  work  we  want  to  do  educational  work  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  we  have  not  been  before.  We  want  to  determine 
the  value  of  installing  fans  for  cleaning  grain  on  the  thrashing  ma- 
chines: we  want  to  study  the  methods  of  collecting  the  smut  which 
comes  out  of  the  thrashing  machines  and  of  destroying  it  so  it  will 
not  be  scattered  over  the  fields,  and  in  that  way  contribute  to  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  the  smut  in  the  territory.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do 
on  the  thrasher  part  of  the  work. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  You  want  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  smut? 
Dr.  Alsberg.  We  want  to  investigate  with  regard  to  the  spread. 
The  Chairman.  For  the  next  year's  crop? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  only  important  where  you  have  summer  fal- 
low, as  they  have  up  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon. 

The  third  line  of  work  that  we  have  is  only  just  beginning.  That 
hasn't  been  mentioned  as  yet.  It  is  the  work  in  connection  with  cot- 
ton-gin fires.  Perhaps  the  best  way  that  I  could  get  it  before  you  is 
to  read  two  or  three  pages  of  this  statement. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained  through  the  investigation  of 
cotton  gins  by  us  in  Texas  have  been  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
make  it  seem  advisable  to  continue  with  this  work  until  the  cause  of 
fires  in  cotton  gins  has  been  determined.  The  investigations  have 
been  conducted  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  of  Texas  and 
in  western  Oklahoma.  There  is  hardly  a  cotton  gin  in  that  section 
that  goas  through  the  season  without  some  sort  of  a  fire,  if  the  season 
is  a  dry  one.  There  are  certain  sections  of  the  country  where  prac- 
tically every  gin  will  have  experience  with  fires.  They  may  have 
from  two  to  four  fires  a  dav. 
Mr.  Heflin.  What  are  the  causes  of  these  fires? 
Dr.  Alsberg.  We  think  that  the  main  cause  of  these  fires  in  cotton 
gins  is  the  generation  of  electricity  by  the  cotton  itself  in  going 
through  the  conveyors  and  rubbing  up  against  their  walls.  Now, 
these  fires  cause  a  erreat  deal  of  damage  in  the  dryer  sections  of  the 
Southwest,  especially  when  the  season  is  a  dry  one.  They  have  to 
have  a  man  at  the  point  where  the  fire  is  likely  to  happen,  to  watch 
out  for  it.  He  has  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  every  time  they  have 
a  fire  they  had  to  shut  down  the  gin. 
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Some  of  the  cotton  gets  wet ;  some  of  it  sets  scorched ;  some  of  it 
gets  burned  up,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  cotton  is  lost;  also  they 
lose  certain  ginning  time. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  with  respect  to  these  cotton  gins, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  insurance  ? 

Dr.  Alsbukg.  It  is;  and  the  only  insurance  they  can  get  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  is  bj  mutual  companies. 

We  have  been  investigating  some  of  the  causes  of  these  fires.  The 
insurance  companies  knew  nothing  about  the  causes— knew  nothin£ 
of  the  origin  of  these  fires — and  we  had  the  hardest  time  in  the  world 
in  convincing  some  of  the  underwriters  that  we  knew  some  of  the 
causes  of  these  fires  that  they  had  overlooked.  We  can  be  of  assist- 
ance in  saving  in  every  dry  year  property  running  into  the  thou- 
sands and  millions  with  a  relatively  small  expenditure. 

We  did,  during  the  last  season,  ground  a  number  of  gins  in  certain 
sections.  They  were  equipped  with  grounding  devices  in  Oklahoma 
and  in  northwestern  Texas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  grounded  30 
gins;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  we  had  only  one  fire  in  these  gins,  and 
the  cause  of  that  fire  is  unknown.  The  gins  around  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  having  fires  continuously. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  largely  educational  work? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  don't  know,  Mr.  Chairman;  we  don't  know  the 
cause  of  all  those  fires;  we  need  to  carrv  on  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  largely  educational? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  is  largely  educational ;  yes,  sir. 

If  any  of  you  would  like  to  see  how  a  dust  explosion  is  produced, 
if  you  will  step  out  in  the  hall  we  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  it  to 

The  Chairman.  Thrashing-machine  fires  occur  while  the  thrash- 
ing machine  is  nmnin^? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  thev  octur  occasionallv  when  the  machine  is 
standing  idle? 

Dr.  AivvSBerg.  There  may,  of  course,  be  fires  when  the  machine  is 
not  i^  operation,  but  I  have  nevtr  heard  of  an  explosion. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  4th  at  July  last  I  passed  a  place  near  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  ma- 
chine was  standing  idle,  and  the  machine  caught  fire.  What  would 
jou  say  was  the  cause  of  that  fire? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  would  not  know  what  that  might  have  been.  I 
could  not  say  about  that.  It  might  have  been  caused  by  some  oily 
waste  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Doctor,  are  any  fires  occurring  in  cotton  gins  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  gin  excessively  wet  cotton  i 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  haven't  any  information  on  that;  I  do  not  know. 
I  should  think  that  that  would  be  a  factor  that  would  prevent  the 
fires,  because  usually  when  the  humidity  is  high  there  will  be  a 
drop  in  the  number  of  fires;  so  I  should  think  that  that  would  work 
just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  committee  would  like  to  see  how  these  dust 
explosions  occur,  if  they  will  step  out  in  the  hall,  we  will  be  glaJ 
to  show  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  Are  you  through  witli 
your  statement? 
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Dr.  Alsberg.  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

(A  demonstration  was  given  as  to  the  inflammability  of  flour  dust 
and  mill  dust.) 

(See  also  statement  of  Dr.  William  A.  Taylor  relative  to  tliis 
item  under  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  section  of  these  hearings.) 


AFTEKNOON   SESSION. 

FRroAY,  December  19,  1919. 

PER  DIEM   AIXOWANCE  FOR  TRAVEUNG   EXPENSES. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  L.  0.  HOWABD,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BXrBEAIT  OF 
ENTOHOLOGT,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICTTLTirBE. 

Dr.  Howard.  Mr.  Harrison  has  asked  me  to  say  a  word  in  regard 
to  a  request  of  the  Secretary  for  an  increase  in  the  subsistence  and 
traveling  expenses  of  the  people  for  the  whole  department.  You 
will  find  this  set  out  in  item  14,  page  286,  and  item  15,  page  287. 
This  is  a  matter  wliich  intimately  concerns  every  man  in  the  de- 
partment who  travels. 

Some  time  ago  a  letter  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  of  the 
bureau  chiefs  in  regard  to  it  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  and  I 
understand  that  the  Secretarv  took  the  matter  up  at  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing and  found  that  other  depailment  heads  were  making  similar 
requests  on  Congress,  and  he  himself  has  forwarded  a  request  that 
the  travel  and  subsistence  allowances  be  increased  from  $4  to  $6  a 
day  and  that  the  allowance  for  actual  expenses  be  increased  from  $5 
to  $7  a  day.  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  for  the  Government.  I 
find  that,  although  I  only  get  $4  back,  it  costs  me  from  $6  to  $7  a  day 
to  travel  under  present  conditions.  Some  of  mv  men,  who  are  rely- 
ing solely  on  their  salaries,  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  along. 
Take  my  own  case,  for  instance.  You  were  good  enough  last  year 
to  raise  my  salary  $500  a  year.  I  thank  you.  1  appreciate  it  greatly. 
But  if  I  travel  much,  as  I  sliould,  that  $500  does  not  come  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  go  to  you? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes ;  it  goes  to  the  hotel  men  and  not  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  add  as  a  part  of  my  statement  to  the  Secretary  a  letter  which 
was  submitted  to  all  the  bureau  chiefs  and  signed  by  them,  in  favor 
of  an  increase  in  the  travel  allowance. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  ^,  J9i9. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary. 

Deab  Mb.  Secretabt  :  A  condition  has  developed  in  connection  with  the  offl* 
dal  travel  which  department  employees  are  required  to  do  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  work  which  recently  has  assumed  serious  proportions  because  of  tlie 
statutory  limitations  on  the  amounts  per  day  that  can  be  reimbursed  for  such 
expenditure.  At  present  the  maximum  reimbursement  per  day  for  subsistence 
expenses  actually  Incurred  Is  $5,  while  the  maximum  per  diem  permitted  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  Is  $4.  While  these  amounts  were  fairly  adequate  when  they 
were  fixed  by  Conjp*ess  in  1914,  the  rapidly  Incrensin^  cost  of  subslHtence  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years  has  left  them  quite  inadequate,  especially  for 
subsistence  in  larger  cities. 
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In  our  administration  of  the  work  of  our  respective  bureaus  we  have  lie^^ 
deeply  impressed  during  the  last  few  months  with  the  injustice  which  these 
Inadequate  reimbursements  of  personal  funds  expended  in  the  performance  of 
official  work  by  those  of  our  men  who  are  requried  to  travel,  and  feel  that  the 
nonreimbursement  of  expenditure  above  these  rates,  which  many  of  the  most 
useful  men  of  the  department  service  experience,  constitutes  an  injustice  to 
them  when  they  are  engaged  in  field  service.  Not  infrequently  it  occurs  that 
the  minimum  cost  of  lodging  and  subsistence  is  from  $7.50  to  $0  or  $10  per  day, 
where  work  in  the  larger  cities  Is  involved,  so  that  the  matter  is  of  dinrinct 
financial  importance  to  the  individuals  affected.  It  obviously  is  a  source  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  workers,  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  re- 
taining qualified  men  in  the  service. 

We  realize  that  the  existing  statutory  limitation  is  ai^licable  to  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  and  that  it  probably  would  not  be  practicable  to 
secure  legislation  increasing  the  maximum  rates  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture alone.  It  has  occurred  to  us,  however,  that  in  as  much  as  other  branches 
of  the  Government  service  are  probably  experiencing  similar  difficulty,  that  it 
might  be  possible  through  concerted  action  of  the  heads  of  the  several  depart- 
ments to  so  present  the  question  to  Congress  that  the  necessity  for  a  reason- 
able increase  would  be  recognized  and  authorized 

The  necessity  for  increase  over  the  existing  maximum  rates  is  not  so  much 
with  respect  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  department's  travel  expenditure, 
which,  in  the  main,  Is  in  the  smaller  towns  and  farming  districts,  but  In  those 
types  of  work  which  necessitates  considerable  travel  expense  in  the  larger 
cities.  If  the  rate  could  be  left  discretionary  with  the  heads  of  departments, 
up  to  some  carefully  determined  maximum,  it  is  believed  that  economy  of  ex- 
penditure would  in  no  way  be  jeopardized  and  that  the  efficiency  of  work 
through  the  retention  of  qualified  experienced  men  in  the  service  would  be 
safeguarded. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  F.  Marvin,  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  J.  R.  Mohler,  L.  O.  Howard,  Milton 
Whitney,  C.  L.  Alsberg,  H.  S.  Graves,  W.  C.  Henderson,  A,  C. 
True,  Thos.  H.  MacDonald,  George  Livingston,  J.  K.  Haywood, 
C.  L.  Maria tt,  H.  C.  Taylor,  Leon  M.  Estabrook. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  have  in  mind  many  men  who  have  traveled  for  the 
department  who  have  had  the  same  experience  that  I  have  had. 
I  remember  one  man  who  told  me  that  he  had  to  pay  $225  out  of  his 
own  pocket  to  make  up  the  excess  over  and  above  what  he  got  from 
the  Government  on  a  single  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  his  expenses 
were  supposed  to  be  paid  by  tne  Government. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  but  that  expenses  have 
greatly  increased. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes.  To  a  man  who  is  getting  a  salary  of  only 
$1,800  or  $2,000  a  year,  and  who  is  subject  to  being  sent  to  travel 
on  investigations  it  becomes  a  serious  matter. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Please  explain  what "  subsistence  " 
and  '''  per  diem  expenses  "  mean  in  these  paragraphs. 

Dr.  Howard.  We  are  allowed  a  per  diem  rate,  if  we  keep  an 
itemized  account  of  every  single  item  of  expense,  of  $5  a  day.  If 
we  do  not  wish  to  keep  all  those  accounts  we  are  allowed  a  flat  rate 
of  $4  a  day.    That  is  the  present  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  was  inci^ased,  would  it  apply  to  all  or 
would  it  be  allowed  only  in  instances  where  necessary? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  would  be  allowed  only  where  it  was  necessary. 
Of  course,  the  Secretary  or  the  bureau  chief,  in  issuing  the  letter  of 
authorization  to  a  man  to  travel,  if  he  is  being  sent  into  a  territory 
where  there  are  only  small  hotels  and  living  is  cheap  would  restrict 
him.  This  new  provision  allows  the  rate,  where  approved  by  the 
bureau  chief  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  go  as  high  as  $6 
per  diem. 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  amount  would  be  allowed  only  where 
it  was  needed  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Only  where  it  was  needed. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  per  diem  rates  now  allowed  run  all  the  way 
from  $1.20  a  day  to  $4. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Give  us, an  estimate  of  about  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  could  not  give  you  an  estimate  as  to  the  mimber 
who  received  the  different  rates,  but  I  could  give  you  the  different 
scales. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  high  allowance  and  the  low 
allowance  f 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  depends  on  where  the  employees  are  travel- 
ing. If  a  man  is  going  on  a  trip  where  he  is  required  to  cover  the 
large  cities,  he  woSd  hd  allowed  $4.  If  he  is  traveling  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, he  would  receive  a  per  diem  much  lower  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  traveling  in  Iowa,  for  instance,  what  would 
he  get? 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  you  will  let  me  read  this,  I  think  it  will  give 
you  the  information  you  desire.  This  is  quoted  from  a  general  let- 
ter of  authorization  to  one  of  the  bureau  chiefs.    [Readmg:] 

In  directing  travel  under  this  authorization  you  may  grant  per  diem  in  Hen 
of  actual  subsistence;  but,  in  selecting  the  rate  or  rates  applicable  in  any 
specifle  Instance,  due  regard  must  be  given  to  the  character  of  the  work  to 
be  performed,  the  section  or  sections  of  country  to  be  visited,  the  time  which 
will  be  spent  in  cities  or  other  localities  where  living  expenses  are  commen- 
surate with  those  in  cities,  and  such  other  circumstances  as  will,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  insure  the  allowance  of  a  rate  which  will  not  result  in  reimburse- 
ment in  excess  of  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  as  defined  by  the 
fiscal  regulations  of  the  department.  For  your  guidance,  the  following  per 
diem  rates  are  prescribed  for  the  character  of  travel  Indicated: 

(1)  Travel  mainly  in  and  between  cities  or  towns  where  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  commensurate  with  that  of  cities $4.00 

<2)  Travel  mainly  in  rural  districts,  Involving  stopovers  of  less  than  a 

week  in  any  one  place 3.  50 

<3)  Travel  mainly  in  rural  districts,  involving  stopovers  of  more  than 

a  week  in  any  one  place 3.00 

<4)  Travel  Involving  details  at  points  away  from  the  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  traveler,  such  as  temporary  assignment  to  sta- 
tions      2.50 

<5>  Travel  by  field  parties  (other  than  scouting  parties) 2.40 

<0)  Travel  by  scouting  parties 1.50 

<7)  Camping  parties,  pack  trains,  and  the  like 1.20 

(The  rates  prescribed  in  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  shaU  be  increased  to  $3 
during  any  period  in  excess  of  24  hours  In  which  travel  by  train  or  other 
common  carrier  Is  being  performed.) 

Provided,  That  for  any  day  on  which  the  traveling  employee  Is  In  a  sub- 
sistence status  for  a  period  of  less  than  24  hours  the  rates  shall  be  as  follows : 
If  the  subsistence  stattis  period  Is  6  hours  or  less,  one-quarter  of  the  rate 
selected  by  you  from  the  schedule  prescribed  above;  If  more  than  6  hours 
and  not  more  than  12  hours,  one-half  of  said  rates;  If  more  than  12  hours 
and  not  more  than  18  hours,  three-quarters  of  said  rate;  if  more  than  18 
hours,  said  rate. 

It  is  appreciated  that  unforseen  contingencies  may  operate  to  modlfir  the 
circumstances  under  which  your  selection  of  a  rate  may  have  been  made,  but 
thU  shall  not  serve  to  affect  the  applicability  of  the  rate  to  the  travel.  Fac- 
tors of  this  character  should  receive  appropriate  consideration  when  the  neces- 
sity for  amendment  of  a  travel  authorization  arises,  but  a  rate  once  indicated 
in  a  letter  of  authorization  should  not  be  changed  after  travel  thereunder  has 
been  performed. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  a  man  renders  his  accounts^ 
does  he  give  an  itemized  statement  of  his  actual  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  are  two  plans.  One  is  what  is  known  as  the 
'*  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence."  Under  that  plan,  the  employee 
gets  the  per  diem  regardless  of  the  expenditures  he  incurs,  and  he 
does  not  have  to  itemize  his  accounts.  He  simply  claims  the  per 
diem,  which  has  been  fixed  in  advance,  for  the  period  covered  by  the^ 
travel. 

The  other  plan  is  known  as  the  actual -expense  system,  where  the 
employee  is  required  to  itemize  all  his  expenditures,  and  there  is  a 
limit  of  $5  a  day  on  the  amount  for  which  he  may  claim  reimburse- 
ment. 

The  advantage  of  the  per  diem  plan  is  that  it  saves  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  the  auditing  of  accounts  and,  m  the  long  run,  I  imagine  it 
saves  the  Government  Pome  money. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Who  decides  whether  they  shall 
receive  the  per  diem  allowance,  which  does  not  require  the  renderings 
of  itemized  accounts  or  the  other  plan  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  bureau  chief  usuallv  determines  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  resulted  in  a  saving! 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  saves  the  time  of  the  employee  in  keeping  track 
of  his  expenditures  and  also  a  great  deal  of  auditing  and  bookkeep- 
ing work. 

The  Chairman.  I  inferred  from  what  Dr.  Graves  said  that  the 
Government  furnished  subsistence. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  done  only  under  certain  conditions.  For 
instance,  in  connection  with  survey  parties  in  the  national  forests. 
Of  course,  when  employees  are  furnished  with  subsistence  they  do- 
not  receive  any  per  diem. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  have  nothing  else  to  offer. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  griateful  to  you. 


morning  session. 

Thursday,  January  8,  1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CARL  L.  ALSBERG,  CHIEF  OF  TB^  BTTREATT  OF 
CHEMISTRY,  DEFARTMENT  OF  AGRICTTLTTTRE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  next  Dr.  Alsberg? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  is  another  factor  that  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  and  that  is  the  per  diem  for  travel.  At  present  we  have  to 
travel  on  $4  a  day,  irrespective  of  where  or  when  or  how.  It  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  point  out  that  certainly  in  the  big  cities,  and 
usually  in  the  medium-sized  cities,  it  is  impossible  to  travel  on  $4  a 
day  and  break  even.    I  have  never  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  wish  you  would  explain  for  the 
record  your  different  ways  of  compensating  men  for  travel. 

Dr.  AusBERO.  There  are  only  two 

'  Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  the  per  diem  and  the 
actual  expenses! 
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Dr.  AuBBERQ.  There  are  only  two  ways.  A  man  is  sent  on  a  trip 
and  we  fix  a  flat  daily  rate  which  may  be  $4  or  less. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
transportation  ? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  That  does  not  include  the  transportation.  It  does 
not  include  his  Pullman  or  certain  special  charges  such  as  the  Pull- 
man porter  fee  and  one  or  two  items  like  that.  The  $4  is  allowed 
him  for  subsistence.  That  covers  his  room  and  lodging  and  his  food 
and  laundry.  He  gets  in  addition  his  railway  expenses,  his  Pullman 
expenses,  such  things  as  porter  fees,  telegraphing,  telephoning.  Of 
course,  if  he  has  to  use  a  team  or  requires  a  machine,  tnat  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  per  diem.  The  $4  covers  essential  lodging,  food,  and 
laundry. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  a  way  of  sending  your 
men  out,  allowing  them  the  actual  expenses  and  doing  away  entirely 
with  the  per  diem  allowance? 

Dr.  Ai^BERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  want  to  have  that  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  other  method  consists  of  actual  expenses.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  man  is  paid  what  he  actuallv  expends  pro- 
vided it  does  not  exceed  $5.  On  the  days  that  he  expends  more  than 
$5  he  loses  the  difference.  On  the  days  that  he  expends  less  than  $5 
he  gets  only  what  he  expends. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  a  man  is  sent  out  do  you  de- 
termine by  which  plan  he  shall  travel? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  In  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  we  have  in  the  last  five 
years  only  followed  the  per  diem  for  lodgmg  and  subsistence  plan. 
We  have  not  followed  the  actual  expenses  plan  for  the  reason  that 
we  thought  that  we  saved  money  by  following  the  $4  a  day  plan 
when  we  considered  the  great  amount  of  bookkeeping  that  is  neces- 
sary on  the  actual  expense  plan.  An  inspector,  for  example,  every 
week  when  he  makes  up  his  expense  account  has  to  spend  consider- 
able time  in  making  out  the  account  when  he  is  traveling  on  actual 
expenses  of  $5.  That  account  is  sent  in  and  audited.  Several  clerks 
must  audit  these  accounts,  and  if  there  is  some  item  that  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  account  goes  back  to  the  inspector;  he  has  to  explain  it, 
and  it  comes  back,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  correspondence  and  clerical 
work  and  bookkeeping.  We  feel  that  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  bookkeeping  expense,  the  loss  of  time  of  the  men  in  making 
accounts,  that  it  was  more  economical  to  follow  the  per  diem  plan, 
and  that  plan  we  have  followed  in  the  bureau  exclusively  for  the  last 
two  years.  It  lies  within  the  power  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  secretary,  to  select  the  plan  that  he  prefers 
or  to  have  certain  classes  of  employees  follow  one  plan  and  certain 
other  classes  follow  another  plan.  Inour  bureau  we  follow  only  the 
per  diem  plan  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  given  you.  Our  men  now 
are  complaining  bitterly  and  stating  that  in  most  cases  they  are 
losing  money  when  they  travel.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  travel- 
ing in  large  cities  to-day  on  $4  a  day  for  room  and  board,  where  a 
man  does  not  stay  long  enough  to  make  special  arrangements,  means 
that  he  will  lose  money. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    What  increase  are  you  asking! 
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Dr.  Alsbero.  The  Secretary  is  asking  for  $6  a  day  as  a  maximum 
for  per  diem  in  lieu  of  actual  expenses,  and  $7  a  day  as  a  maximum 
where  actual  expenses  are  paid. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Most  of  the  other  departments  have  made  some- 
what similar  requests,  the  amount  ranging  as  high  as  $8. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  if  Congress 
should  grant  the  request  that  everybody  would  travel  on  $6  and  $7. 
Where  a  man  travels  in  the  country  through  small  towns  with 
American  plan  hotels,  the  per  diem  would  be  less,  according  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  executive  officer  who  had  its  determination. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  we  had  men  traveling  on  as  low  as  $1.50. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  inserted  in  the  record  the  other  dav  the  present 
per  diem  rates,  running  from  $4  to  $1.20  a  day,  depending  upon  the 
section  in  which  employees  travel  and  the  character  of  the  work 
upon  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  meals? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  meals  are  paid  for  out  of  the  $4? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  The  meals  are  covered  by  the  $4. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  porters'  tips. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  A  man  puts  that  on  the  expense  account  and  has  an 
extra  reimbursement  for  that.  I  have  reference  to  the  25  cents  you 
pay  the  porter  when  you  spend  the  night  on  the  train.  It  is  limited 
to  25  cents  for  each  24  hours.  I  do  not  have  reference  to  the  tip  you 
fnve  the  man  at  your  meals;  that  goes  as  part  of  the  subsistence. 
The  tip  you  have  to  give  hotel  employees  is  regarded  as  subsistence. 
It  is  not  allowed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  to  take  along 
heavy  equipment  or  apparatus  and  have  to  employ  the  help  of  a 
poi-ter  at  the  railroad  station  to  take  care  of  that  sort  of  thing,  that 
IS  not  counted  in  the  $4. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Nothing  that  is  connected  with  transportation  is 
included  within  the  $4,  while  everything  that  is  connected  with  sub- 
sistence is  included. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Anything  connected  with  food  and  lodging  is  in- 
cluded in  the  $4.  One  or  our  inspectors  recently  resigned  from  the 
bureau,  stating  in  his  letter  of  resignation  that  he  had  kept  a  careful 
record  of  his  expenses  during  the  year.  We  have  just  received  his 
resignation.  He  states  that  his  actual  living  expenses  while  at  home 
and  traveling  exceeded  by  $300  the  total  of  nis  salary  and  travel  per 
diem  which  he  received  from  the  Grovemment,  and  that  was  the 
reason  he  resigned. 

afternoon  session. 

Thursday,  Decebcbbr  18,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  HENBT  S.  OKAVES,  FOSESTER  AND  CHIEF 
OF  THE  FOREST  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICULTTTRE. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  other  items.  Col.  Graves? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  several  items  in  the  miscellaneous  portion 
of  the  estimates  which  apply  to  the  entire  department  in  which 
the  Forest  Service  is  interested.    I  presmne  you  will  not  care  to  have 
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me  discuss  there  in  general,  but  I  would  like  to  express  myself  as 
feeling  that  they  should  be  given  serious  consideration  bv  the  com- 
mittee, because  the  experience  of  the  Forest  Service  is  tne  same  as 
that  of  other  bureaus. 

On  page  286,  for  example,  is  a  request  for  increased  authority  for 
maximum  travel  expenses,  increasing  it  from  $5  to  $7  per  day. 
There  are  a  great  many  circumstances  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
keep  within  the  present  limit. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Graves.  Five  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  all  of  us  are  familiarwith  the  increased 
cost. 

(See  also  statement  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  relative  to  this  item 
under  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  section  of  these  hearings, 
also  general  statement  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Harrison  covering  miscellaneous 
items.) 

LEAVE  FOR  FIELD  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  Next  is  item  16. 

Mr.  Graves.  On  page  287,  item  16,  is  an  item  granting  the  Secre- 
tary discretion  to  give  leave  of  absence  to  field  employees  up  to  30 
days.  At  the  present  time  the  field  employees  of  the  department  are 
allowed  only  15  days.  I  am  interested  in  that,  as  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  Forest  Service  employees  are  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  only  15  days? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  get  15  days,  while  those  who  are  in  Washington 
are  allowed  30  days.  I  never  could  feel  that  it  was  just  to  give  the 
employees  of  the  Government  living  in  one  city  different  privilege 
from  those  elsewhere ;  and  I  may  say  that  in  most  of  the  departments, 
if  not  all  of  them,  they  grant  the  30-day  privilege. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

(See  also  general  statement  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Harrison  covering  miscel- 
laneous items.) 

cumulative  leave  for  employees  in  insular  possessions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  discuss  item  17? 

Mr.  Graves.  On  page  288,  item  17,  is  a  provision  which  extends 
to  the  whole  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  privilege  which  is 
already  granted  to  the  States  Eelations  Service,  with  regard  to 
cumulative  leave  for  employees  assigned  to  permanent  duty  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Guam^  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  We 
have  employees  in  Porto  Rico  and  m  Alaska,  and  I  would  like  to 
record  my  desire  to  see  this  privilege,  which  has  been  granted  the 
States  Relations  Service,  extended  to  our  employees  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  the  same  territory? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

(See  also  general  statement  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Harrison  covering  miscel- 
laneous items.) 

protection  of  employees  of  forest  service  and  bureau  of  biological 

SURVEY. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Graves.  On  page  289,  item  24,  is  a  new  provision  extending  to 
the  officers  or  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Biological 
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Survey  a  privilege  which  has  already  been  granted  to  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Wasn't  this  authority  asked  for  all  the  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  last  year? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  asked  for  it  last  year  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  McLaughlin 
raised  the  question  the  other  day  as  to  whether  the  provision  should 
not  be  made  applicable  to  some  other  branches  of  the  service.  Since 
that  time  I  have  looked  into  the  situation  and  find  that  there  are  no 
other  bureaus  which  especially  need  the  authority,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Fedei^  Horticultural  Board.  This  board  nas  cer- 
tain men  engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations  and 
the  chairman  tells  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  author- 
ity to  cover  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  extended  some  sach  authority  as  this  with 
relation  to  the  enforcement  of  several  of  the  acts  which  are  enforced 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  have  in  mind  the  authority  included  in  ap- 
propriation bill,  under  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  with  refer^ice  to  the 
examination  of  books  and  papers  and  the  calling  of  witnesses  in 
connection  with  matters  relating  to  the  regulatory  acts  enforced  by 
the  department. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  had  several  rather  distressing  incidents 
where  forest  officers  in  the  pursuance  of  their  duty  have  been  at- 
tacked by  some  di^runtled  person,  and  there  has  been  no  adequate 
redress.  A  short  time  ago,  for  example,  one  of  our  men,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  one  of  the  timber  sales,  had  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  scale  of  logs.  Our  officer  endeavored  to  adjust  it 
amicably  and  reach  an  agreement  by  going  out  and  looking  over  the 
ground  with  the  man  personally.  He  thought  he  had  the  matter 
settled,  even  though  there  was  still  some  difference  of  opinion  about 
it,  but  the  following  day  this  forest  officer  was  attacked  by  the  man 
without  any  provocation  and  given  a  severe  beating  up.  The  man 
was  brought  before  a  local  court  and  was  fined  $25.  There  was  no 
other  redress.  Inasmuch  as  this  authority  has  already  been  granted 
in  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  I  think  it  would  be  of 
benefit  to  extend  it  to ^ the  Forest  Service  as  well  as  the  Biological 
Survey. 

Mr.  Candler.  What  is  the  penalty? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  He  maj  be  fined  not  over  $1,000. 

Mr.  Graves.  Or  imprisoned  for  not  over  one  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  Candler.  You  want  to  make  an  attack  upon  an  officer  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  a  Federal  offense? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all.  Colonel? 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Harrison  has  just  handed  me  an  item.  Mr.  Har- 
rison, what  is  this? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  which  we  suggest  the  insertion  in  the  bill  of  an  additional 
i)rovision  giving  certain  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  and  of  the 
Jiological  Survey  power  to  arrest  trespassers  on  bird  reservations 
and  on  the  forests  in  connection  with  the  protection  of  mme. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  it  inserted  m  the  record? 
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Mr.  Graves.  I  would  like  to  file  it  and  urge  its  approval  by  the 
c*ommittee. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  December  i7,  1919. 
Hon.  GtLBERT  N.  Haugew, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Affrieuiture, 

Houae  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Hauoen  :  There  is  urgent  need  tor  legislation  to  authorize  Federal 
wartlens  and  forest  officers  to  make  arrests  and  otherwise  enforce  the  laws 
and  rejnilatlons  for  the  protection  of  game  on  Federal  game  preserves  or 
reservations. 

The  only  existing  statute  authorizing  officers  of  the  department  to  make 
arrests  for  violations  of  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  these  reservations 
is  the  act  of  February  6.  1905  (33  Stat.,  700).  This  act  authorizes  persons 
employed  In  the  Forest  Service  to  make  arrests  for  violations  of  regulations 
relating  to  forest  reserves.  This,  however,  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover 
violations  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  game  within  the  game  preserves  or 
reservations. 

That  the  need  for  this  legislation  is  urtcent  Is  shown  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances which  have  come  about  during  the  last  few  months  on  the  Pisjxah 
I^ational  Forest,  which  was  establisheti  by  presidential  proclamation  on 
October  17,  1916,  an  on  the  National  Bison  Range,  in  Montana,  authorized 
by  act  of  Congress  of  May  23,  1908  (35  Stat..  251),  and  amended  by  act  of 
March  4,  1909  (35  Stat.,  1039),  and  on  the  Winter  Elk  Refuge,  in  Wyoming, 
established  by  act  of  Congress  of  August  10,  1912  (37  Stat.,  293),  and  act  of 
March  4.  1913  (37  Stat.,  828). 

The  Plsgah  game  preserve  is  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
other  two  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

Recently  Forest  Guard  Weldon  English  in  the  course  of  his  patrol  dis- 
covered a  hunter  in  possession  of  the  carcass  ol  a  deer  within  the  Pisgah 
game  preserve.  Not  having  authority  to  arrest  the  man  and  take  him  before 
a  magistrate,  he  did  the  only  thing  possible  under  his  authority,  namely, 
took  the  man's  name  and  address  and  reported  the  trespass  to  his  superior 
officer.  It  turned  out  that  the  name  and  address  were  fictitious,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, this  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  escaped  punishment.  The  tres- 
passer Is  still  at  large,  with  little  or  no  hope  of  his  apprehension.  Soon  after 
this  a  game  warden  found  two  men  on  Rich  Mountain,  a  section  within  the 
game  preserve  in  which  deer  are  very  abundant ;  they,  too,  gave  assumed  names 
and  tictitious  addresses,  and  thereby  managed  to  escape  arrest  and  trial. 

Less  than  three  weeks  ago  a  case  was  called  in  the  Federal  court  at  Ashe- 
viUe,  N.  C,  in  which  the  United  States  district  attorney  asked  for  a  nolle 
prosequi,  stating  that  the  name  **  Herman  Bailey,"  given  by  the  trespasser  to 
the  game  warden  who  discovered  the  trespasser,  could  not  be  found. 

On  November  26  Game  Warden  Ashe,  employed  to  protect  the  Pisgah  game 
preserve,  while  on  the  preserve  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  trying  to 
prevent  trespass  was  shot  and  severely  injured  by  one  Andrew  Jackson  on 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  near  (IJandler.  N.  C.  Since  the  game  warden  did  not  have 
the  power  to  arrest,  no  charge  of  resisting  arrest  can  be  lodged  against  Jack- 
son, and  he  can  not  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  Federal  court. 

The  better  class  of  people,  particularly  those  in  western  North  Carolina, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  the  Pisgah 
game  preserve,  are  keenly  Interested  in  the  protection  of  the  game  within 
the  area.  This  protection  can  hardly  be  had  unless  the  officers  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  game  preserves  are  authorized  to  arrest  those  who  violate 
the  regulations  governing  It. 

During  the  past  year,  on  the  Montana  Bison  Range.  10  antelope  have  disap- 
peared. One  carcass  was  found  partly  dismembered,  the  hams  having  been  cut 
off  and  carried  away,  indicating  very  clearly  that  the  animal  had  been  killed  by 
a  poacher.  Careful  search  of  the  reservation  failed  to  reveal  the  remains  of 
the  others,  and  it  Is  believed  that  most  of  them  were  killed  and  carried  away  by 
poachers.  At  present  there  are  35  antelope  remaining  on  this  refuge,  but,  unless 
it  is  possible  to  prevent  poaching,  the  future  outlook  for  the  protection  of  these 
interesting  and  rapidly  disappearing  animals,  as  well  as  the  other  game  animals 
on  this  and  other  reservations,  will  be  lmiK)sslble.    The  original  supply  of  ante- 
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lope  on  this  refuge  was  purchased  and  donated  to  the  Government  by  sports- 
men's organizations.  These  animals  are  extremely  valuable,  and  it  would  be 
(Vplonible  if  they  could  not  be  properly  safeguarded. 

On  the  winter  elk  refuge  near  Jackson,  Wyo.,  recently,  one  of  the  elk  beins 
ted  on  the  Federal  refuge  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  local  hunter.  I  am  advised 
by  the  solicitor's  office  that  the  action  of  the  hunter  in  killing  this  animal  was 
not  a  violation  of  any  Federal  statute,  although  the  refuge  is  maintained  at  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  Government  for  the  express  purpose  of  feeding  the  elk, 
which  are  driven  there  by  hunger  in  severe  winter  weather. 

Tht^se  occurrences  emphasize  the  importance  of  having  suitable  Federal  legis- 
lation enacted  to  protect  the  animals  and  Governmwit  property  on  the  bird  and 
jrame  refuges. 

The  Forest  Service  (s  charged  with  the  administration  of  several  game  refuges 
located  in  the  national  forests.  The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  is  charge*! 
with  the  administration  of  74  national  reservations.  5  of  which,  including  the 
Niobrara  refuge,  which  was  originally  created  as  a  bird  reser\'at!on.  are  big 
game  preserves  and  the  remaining  69  are  bird  reservations.  On  the  big-game 
preserves  the  Government  maintaitis,  in  the  aggregate,  a  large  number  of  ani- 
mals, including  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  and  antelope.  In  the  administration  of  these 
reservations  there  have  been  constructed  necessary  fences,  wardens'  quarters, 
find  other  buildings.  Other  Government  property  is  located  on  the  reservations, 
including  horses  and  forming  equipment  used  in  the  production  of  hay  and  other 
forage  crops.  Injury  to  or  destruction  of  this  property  would  not.  as  it  Is 
understrMKl,  constitute  a  violation  of  any  Federal  statute.  It  is  manifest  that 
these  re.*<ervations  should  be  protected  by  suitable  penal  statutes. 

ScKtion  84  of  the  Penal  Code  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  hunt,  trap,  capture, 
willfully  disturb,  or  kill  birds  of  any  kind,  or  to  take  the  eggs  of  any  such  birds 
on  any  lamls  of  the  Uniteti  States  which  have  been  set  apart  or  reserved  as 
breeding  grounds  for  birds,  except  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
S(»cretary  of  Agriculture.  There  is  no  similar  statute  protecting  the  big-game 
preserves  and  there  is  no  penal  statute  prohibiting  any  act  of  trespass  upon  the 
l>ird  reservati<»ns  which  could  not  be  shown  to  be  a  violation  of  section  84  of 
the  Penal  Ctnle.  The  bird  reservations  are  scattered  from  Florida  to  Alaska. 
Most  of  these  in  the  United  States  are  small  in  area,  while  several  of  thr»se  in 
Alaska  are  quite  extensive.  Some  of  them,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
are  vislte<I  each  year  by  large  numbers  of  people  who  go  there  for  recreation, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sullys  IIlll  National  Park;  some  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Big  Lake  Reservation  in  Arkansas;  others,  perhaps,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  habits  of  the  birds  on  tlie  reservations.  On  most 
ot  the  reservations  visitors  should  be  permitted  under  proper  supervision.  The 
department,  however,  should  have  the  authority  to  make  regulations  for  the 
administration  and  pn^tection  of  these  reservations  similar  to  the  power  vested 
in  the  Secretary  by  the  act  of  June  4,  1897  (34  Stat.,  11),  applicable  to  the 
national  forests ;  and  the  employees  of  these  bureaus  should  have  the  power  to 
make  arrests  similar  to  that  conferred  upon  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  by 
the  act  of  February  6,  1905  (35  Stat.,  700). 

To  meet  this  situation  I  urgently  recommended  that  the  following  provision, 
a  separate  copy  of  which  is  attached,  be  included  in  the  miscellaneous  section 
of  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 : 

'*  And  hereafter  all  lands  of  the  United  States  heretofore  or  hereafter 
reserved  or  set  aside  by  law,  proclamation,  or  Executive  order  for  use  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  breeding  grounds  for  birds  or  as  ranges, 
refuges,  or  reserves  for  wild  animals  shall  be  controlled  and  administered  in 
J  (cordance  with  the  following  provisions:  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  L< 
lu'reb.v  authorized  and  directed  to  make  provisions  against  depredations  upon 
.'^uch  reservations  and  the  molestation  or  destruction  of  the  birds  and  other 
wild  animals  thereon,  and  he  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  and 
i  stablish  such  service  as  will  insure  the  objects  of  such  reservations,  namely, 
to  regulate  their  use,  to  prevent  depredations  thereon,  and  to  preserve  the 
birds  and  other  wild  animals  thereon  from  molestation  and  destruction;  and 
wlioever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  fine<l  not  more  than  $500  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prohibit  any 
I'crson  from  entering  upon  such  reservations  for  all  proper  and  lawful  pur- 
poses provided  that  such  persons  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  cover- 
ing such  reservations.  Employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  designate! 
by  the  SecretarA-  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  shall  have  authority  to  make 
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arrests  for  violations  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  aforesaid 
reservations,  and  any  person  so  arrested  shall  be  taken  before  the  nearest 
United  States  commissioner  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  reservation  is 
located,  for  commitment ;  and  uiwn  sworit  Information  by  any  competent  per- 
son, any  United  States  commissioner  within  the  proper  jurisdiction  shall  issue 
priK'ess  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  charged  with  the  violation  of  said  laws 
and  regidations.** 

Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 

( See  also  statement  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Xelson  relative  to  this  item  under 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  section  of  these  hearings.) 


afternoon  session. 

Wednesday,  January  14,  1920. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  F.  B.  HABBISON,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SECBE- 

TABT,  DEFABTMENT  OF  AOBICXJLTirBE. 

division  of  accounts  and  disbursements. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  next,  Mr.  Harrison  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  have  not  vet  discussed  the  estimates  of  the 
Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements.  They  provide  for  only 
one  change  in  the  statutory  roll — ^the  addition  of  five  clerks  at  $1,203 
in  item  9,  page  191.  As  I  am  sure  the  committee  will  appreciate, 
the  work  ox  the  division  has  very  greatly  increased  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  activities  of  the  department,  and  additional 
assistance  is  urgently  required  in  order  to  keep  the  work  current 
and  up  to  date. 

exchange  of  parts  of  automobiles. 

With  few  exceptions,  all  the  items  under  the  heading  "Miscellan- 
eous "  have  been  referred  to  at  different  stages  of  the  hearings. 

Item  7,  on  page  281,  relates  to  the  exchange  of  parts  of  automo- 
biles. We  are  simply  asking  that  you  give  us  authority  to  exchange 
used  parts,  accessories,  tires,  and  equipment  in  part  payment  for 
new  parts,  accessories,  tires,  and  equipment.  We  now  have  similar 
authority  with  reference  to  the  exchange  of  passenger-carrying  ve- 
hicles and  typewriters.  At  present  the  department  is  compelled  to 
pay  the  full  market  price  for  replacement  parts.  Manufacturers  of 
automobile  tires,  as  you  know,  guarantee  a  certain  mileage  for  each 
tire  and  usually  agree  to  exchange  and  make  replacement  upon  a 
mileage  basis  if  any  tire  fails  to  furnish  its  guaranteed  service.  Au- 
tomobile storage  batteries  are  guaranteed  for  a  definite  period,  usu- 
ally one  and  a  half  or  two  years.  When  replacements  are  necessary, 
the  old  batteries  have  an  exchange  value  of  which  private  owners 
and  commercial  houses  avail  themselves.  Similar  conditions  prevail 
in  respect  to  many  other  important  parts  of  automobiles,  but  the 
department,  under  existing  law,  is  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
exchange  privilege.  It  is  compelled  to  condemn  old  parts  or  acces- 
sories, sell  them  lor  what  they  will  bring,  turn  the  proceeds  into  the 
Treasury,  and  pay  the  full  price  for  new  parts  or  accessories.    It  is 
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believed  that,  if  the  authority  proposed  is  granted,  it  will  result  in 
considerable  saving  to  the  Government  in  many  directions. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  far  the  same  authority  for  exchanging 
parts  of  automobile^  that  you  now  have  for  exchanging  entire  auto- 
mobiles ? 

Mr.  Harhison.  For  authority  similar  to  that  which  we  now  have 
with  reference  to  the  exchange  of  typewriters  and  passenger-carrying 
vehicles.  We  are  now  authorized,  as  I  have  indicated,  to  exchange 
old  passenger-carrying  vehicles  in  part  pavment  for  new  machines^ 
but  we  can  not  do  this  with  reference  to  old  parts  and  accessories. 

PURCHASE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

The  paragraph  relating  to  motor-propelled  and  horse-drawn  pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles,  item  6,  on  page  274,  as  you  know,  does  not 
appropriate  any  money.  It  merely  gives  authority  to  expend  a 
specified  amount  of  the  fimds  incltided  in  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  purchase,  maintenance,  repair^  and  operation  of  motor-propelled 
and  horse-drawn  passenger-carry mg  vehicles.  A  similar  provision 
has  been  included  in  the  bill  for  several  years  and  is  made  necessmiy 
by  the  act  of  July  16,  1914  (38  Stat.,  454),  which  prohibits  any  ex- 
penditures for  the  purposes  indicated  without  specinc  authority  from 
Congress.  The  note  under  the  item  sets  forth  ruUy  what  we  propoee 
to  do  with  the  amount  suggested  in  the  authorization,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  needs  any  further  discussion. 

PER   DIEM   ALLOWANCE  FOR  TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

The  various  chiefs  of  bureaus,  as  they  have  appeared  before  the 
committee,  have  discussed  item  14,  on  page  286,  and  item  15,  on  page 
287.  Their  purpose  is  to  increase  the  amounts  that  may  be  paid,  ootii 
for  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  for  actual  expenses,  to  em- 
ployees traveling  on  official  business.  The  act  of  August  1,  1914 
(38  Stat.,  609),  now  limits  the  per  diem  allowance  to  $4,  and  the 
act  of  April  6,  1914  (38  Stat.,  312),  limits  the  actual  expense  allow- 
ance to  $5.  We  are  suggesting  that  the  former  be  increased  to  $6 
and  the  latter  to  $7.  The  committee,  I  think,  fully  appreciates  the 
ne(  essity  for  these  changes.  They  are  made  necessary  by  the  ^rreat 
increases  that  have  occurred  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  in 
the  cost  of  traveling.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  if  the  commit- 
tee adopts  the  recommendation  of  the  department,  all  employees 
traveling  on  official  business  will  not  be  paid  $6  or  $7,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  rate  will  be  fixed  in  each  case  according  to  the  character 
of  travel  to  be  performed  and  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  sec- 
tion or  sections  of  the  country  to  be  visited. 

LEAVE  FOR  FIELD  EMPLOYEES. 

There  is  another  item  on  page  287,  No.  16,  in  which  we  suj^est 
that  you  authorize  the  department,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
to  grant  30  days'  annual  and  30-days'  sick  leave  to  field  employees. 
Under  the  present  law  these  employees  are  limited  to  15  days'  annntl 
and  sick  leave,  while  employees  in  Washington  may  be  allowed  80 
days. 
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Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  do  you  think  about  that  proposal  to  grant  30 
days'  leave  to  field  employees  instead  of  15  days  when  there  is  such 
a  CTeat  shortage  of  labor  everywhere? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  purpose  of  the  item,  Mr.  Tincher,  is  merely  to 
place  the  field  employees  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  employees 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  justice  to  our  field  employees.  I  may  say,  in  this  connection,  that, 
as  I  understand  it,  annual  leave  is  granted  on  the  theory  that  the 
more  time  an  emploj'ee  has  for  rest  and  recuperation  the  lietter  serv- 
ice he  is  likely  to  render  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  field 
employees  of  many  branches  of  the  Government  service,  as  indicated 
in  the  note  under  the  item,  now  may  be  granted  30  days'  leave,  and 
we  think  our  employees  ought  to  have  the  same  privilege. 

CUMULATIVE   LEAVE    FOR   EMPLOYEES   IN    INSULAR   POSSESSIONS. 

There  is  still  another  item,  Mr,  Chairman,  No.  17,  on  page  288, 
which  relates  to  cumulative  leave  of  employees  of  the  department 
in  Alaska  and  the  insular  possessions.  You  will  recall  that  last  year, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  department,  the  following  provision 
was  inserted  in  the  appropriation  bill 

Provided  further,  That  hereafter  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
assigned  to  permanent  duty  in  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  as  to  leave  of  absence  as  are  conferred  upon  employees  assigne<l  to 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam  by  the  act  of  June  30,  1914  (38  Stat., 
p.  441),  and  if  any  employee  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the 
United  States^  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  shall 
elect  to  postpone  the  taking  of  any  or  all  of  the  annual  leave  to  which  he  may 
be  entitled  under  the  said  act  of  June  30,  1914,  he  may,  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  subject  to  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  be 
allowed  to  take  at  one  time  unused  annual  leave  which  may  have  accumulated 
within  not  to  exceed  four  years,  and  be  paid  at  the  rate  prevailing  during 
the  year  such  leave  of  absence  has  accumulated. 

This  provision,  as  you  will  note,  authorizes  the  Secretary,  in  his 
discretion,  to  permit  employees  of  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Eico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  "  take  at  one  time  unused  annual  leave  which  may  have  accumu- 
lated within  not  to  exceed  four  years."  The  purpose  of  item  17  is  to 
extend  the  same  privilege  to  employees  of  otner  branches  of  the  de- 
partment, including  especially  the  Forest  Service,  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  all  of  which  have  employees 
either  in  Alaska  or  in  one  of  the  insular  possessions. 

This  completes  the  consideration  of  the  estimates,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
patience  with  which  tne  committee  has  listened  to  the  discussion  of 
the  various  items  and  of  the  generous  amount  of  time  you  have  given 
us  in  which  to  present  them.  We  hope  that  you  will  be  equally  gen- 
erous when  you  come  to  act  upon  the  department's  recommendations. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  comprehen- 
sive manner  in  which  you  have  presented  the  estimates,  Mr.  Harri- 
son. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  shall,  of  course,  hold  myself  in  readiness  at  all  times  to 
render  any  assistance  you  may  desire. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  meet  the  sugges- 
tions and  the  requirements  of  the  department.  We  thank  you  very 
much. 

(Thereupon,  at  6  o'clock,  the  committee  adjourned.) 


Afternoon  Session — Continued. 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday^  January  14^  19^. 

Viticultural  Investigations  in  California. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman),  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  Dr.  Taylor. 

STATEMEirr  OF  DB.  WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BITBEAV 
OF  FLAHT  nmUSTBT,  DEFABTMENT  OF  AQBICULTirBE. 

Mr.  McL#AUGHLiN  of  Michigan.  You  have  a  rather  disagreeable 
situation  in  California  now  where  you  had  some  experiment  stations 
on  raisin  lands,  and  where  the  leases  have  expired.  I  understand  you 
have  very  extensive  improvements  there  that  will  be  lost  unless  the 
Government  pays  a  large  amount  of  money  to  acquire  the  title. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  not  in  the  nature  of  buildings.  It  is  the 
planted  vines.  The  Grovemment's  interest  there  is  wholly  in  the 
perennial  crop  which  is  established  on  the  lands. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  not  the  Government  erected 
some  of  the  buildings  on  the  land  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  not  even  a  shack  or  a  fence.  There  are  certain 
trellises  for  the  grapevines. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Curry,  of  California,  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  proposition  out  there.  Have  you  ever  made 
a  statement  in  regard  to  that  to  this  cconmittee? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  That  is  a  feature  which  has  developed  in 
its  acute  form  within  the  last  few  weeks,  since  it  has  become  evident 
that  the  effect  of  the  prohibition  amendment  will  be  to  radically 
and  permanently  change  a  very  large  part  of  the  California  viticul- 
tural industry ;  so  that  many  of  the  owners  of  vineyards  that  were 
planted  specifically  with  wine  grapes,  which  are  of  doubtful  value 
for  other  purposes,  are  going  out  of  grape  production  and  disposing 
of  their  holdings.  This  leaves  the  department  unprotected  in  that 
feature  of  its  experimental  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  it  desired  that  you  carry  on 
some  experiments  out  there? 

Dr.  Taylor,  What  the  viticultural  industry  has  in  mind  as  desir- 
able to  do  is  the  continuation  of  the  work  which  the  department  began 
under  reimbursement  contracts,  not  under  leases,  but  under  con- 
tracts under  which  experiment  vineyards  were  planted  upon  pri- 
vately-owned lands.  The  owners  of  tfie  lands  were  at  that  time  main- 
taining large  vineyards  alongside  and  making  available  their  full 
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personnel  of  skilled  labor  and  their  full  equipment  of  horses, 
implements,  facilities,  buildings,  and  all  that  tor  the  department's 
use. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  have  understood  that  if  the 
Government  gave  that  up,  did  not  make  an  appropriation  and  acquire 
title  to  the  property,  the  Government  woula  suner  a  large  financial 
loss. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  financial  loss  would  be  through  the  interruption 
of  the  investigational  work  practically  at  its  highest  point  of 
efficiency  and  promise  of  useful  results. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  Government  would  not  have  a 
loss  by  stopping  the  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  except  through  the  impairment  of  results  by  pre- 
•mature  termination  of  the  investigational  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  there  not  some  property  that 
would  be  of  some  value  if  your  work  is  continued  but  which,  if  you 
stopped  your  work,  would  fall  into  disuse  and  waste? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  if  we  stop  our  work  the  property  would  im- 
mediatelv  be  devoted  to  other  uses,  commercial  in  lieu  of  experimental. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  the  Government  claim  title 
to  all  that  is  growing  on  the  land? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  full  contract  ownership  in  the  plant  material 
on  the  land. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Stuff  that  can  not  be  removed? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  you  quit  your  work,  you  cripple 
it,  and  your  experimental  plantings  would  go  to  the  owners  ot  the 
land  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  and  it  has  no  commercial  value  to  them  or  any- 
one as  a  profit-producing  plantation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  money  was  it  suggested 
that  you  use  out  there? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  have  had  that  very  carefully  studied  and  estimated 
within  the  last  few  days,  and,  while  I  have  not  the  figures  here,  my 
recollection  is  that  the  purchase  and  equipment  would  involve  an 
expenditure  of  $87,750. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  would  enable  you  to  acquire 
title  in  fee  to  how  much  land  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  About  30  acres  in  one  holding  in  northern  California, 
where  the  Oakville  vineyard  is,  and  about  36  acres  near  Fresno, 
where  the  more  southern  vineyard  is;  including  also  the  provision 
of  water  supply,  fencing,  and  the  erection  of  three  or  four  necessary 
buildings  at  each  place;  also  provision  for  such  implements  and 
operating  equipment  as  the  department  would  have  to  own. 

Mr.  McLaugih^in  of  Michigan.  Must  this  $87,000  be  put  up  to 
acquire  title  and  make  all  the  improvements  that  you  speak  of? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
menting and  determining  whether  or  not  some  other  use  can  be  made 
of  the  products  of  the  soil — ^the  vines,  and  so  on — out  there  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  including  the  continuation  of  the  work 
which  was  started,  not  for  that  purpose,  but  for  the  insuring  of 
an  enduring  vineyard  industry  at  a  time  when  it  was  threatened  with 
destruction  by  phylloxera. 
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Mr.  McLauoulin  of  Michigan.  The  endurance,  if  that  is  the 
proper  use  of  tlie  word,  of  the  vineyard  was  dependent  on  the  use 
of  the  fruit  for  wine,  was  it  not? 

Dr.  Tai'lor.  Partially.  The  fundamental  questions  are  the  same 
as  they  have  been,  namely,  the  determination  of  the  desirable  varie- 
ties of  grape  stocks  to  be  grown  there  in  the  presence  of  the  root- 
destroying  phylloxera,  an  insect  which  can  be  combated  only  by 
growing  the  fruiting  varieties  grafted  on  phylloxera-resistant  stocks. 
The  first  question  to  determine  is  what  phylloxera-resisting  stocks 
will  endure  and  thrive  there  for  sufficient -time  to  base  an  enduring 
industry  on,  and,  secondly,  which  ones  of  these  stocks  are  congenial 
enough  to  the  various  fruiting  varieties,  such  as  those  from  whidi 
they  make  raisins  and  those  from  which  we  expect  also  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  the  "  currants  "  which  we  have  been  importing  by  many 
millions  of  pounds  from  Greece. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  you  able  to  estimate  the 
length  of  time  that  will  be  required  to  carry  on  the  experiments  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  not  undertaken  to  look  into  the  future  that 
far.  Roughly,  I  should  say,  however,  that  it  would  be  approxi- 
mately 30  or  40  years  in  total.  We  now  have  been  working  approxi- 
mately 15  years. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  would  require  a  long  time  and 
involve  considerable  appropriation  each  year? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  a  long-time  task,  and  the  maintenance  of  it,  ad- 
ditional to  this  acquisition  of  the  land  and  the  providing  of  the  nec- 
essary permanent  improvements,  would  involve  an  increase  in  our 
present  appropriation  for  the  operation  of  the  viticultural  work, 
which  is  $20,000  to  $27,500,  an  increase  of  $7,500.  So  that  the  ini- 
tial purchase  and  improvement  appropriation  would  be  $87  J50  and 
the  continuing  appropriation  for  maintenance  and  operation  would 
be  $7,500  more  than  it  now  is^  making  a  total  of  $115^50. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  15  years  is  the  length  of  time 
to  determine  whether  or  not  that  is  a  success  or  not,  you  have  lost 
your  entire  investment  if  it  is  a  failure  at  the  end  of  that  time,  have 
you  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  terms  of  vines;  but  we  will  have  it  in  terms  of 
useful  knowledge ;  that  is,  the  farmers  and  the  country  will  have  it 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Will  the  land  or  the  structures 
be  worth  anything? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  land  presumably  would  be  worth  what  it  is 
to-day. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then,  what  is  the  use  of  doing 
anything  if  the  land  is  going  to  continue  of  equal  value  or  at  a  valne 
equal  to  what  it  is  to-day? 

Dr.  Taylor.  You  understand  that  what  I  say  as  to  land  values  is 
a  random  guess. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  On  the  information  I  got,  unless 
you  discover  something  to  save  that  country  out  there,  the  land  will 
not  be  worth  anything. 

Dr.  Taylor.  You  mean  the  wine-grape  lands  in  general.  I  missed 
your  point,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the 
land  m  these  particular  experiment  vineyards.     Your  question  re- 
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lated  to  the  value  of  vineyard  lands — ^the  175,000  acres  now  planted 
with  wine  grapes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  No;  you  are  going  to  acquire  cer- 
tain lands  out  there  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  expreiments  to 
see  whether  or  not  something  can  be  done  to  save  that  country — the 
establishment  of  some  industry  along  the  fruit  line  which  is  threat- 
ened on  account  of  the  prohibition  amendment. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  you  are  successful,  the  value  of 
those  lands  will  be  kept  up? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  they  are  unsuccessful,  your  first 
answer  was  that  the  lands  arc  woiih  jue^t  as  much  at  the  end  of  the 
time  as  they  are  now. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  was  referring  to  these  particular  tracts,  the  30  and 
36-acre  tracts,  that  we  are  now  using,  which,  while  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  the  wine-grape  vineyards  on  the  side  hills,  because 
of  their  location  are  not  subject  to  the  same  changes  in  value  as  the 
lands  on  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  wine-grape  vineyards  are 
located.  Your  question,  I  see,  had  to  do  with  the  value  of  these  175,- 
()00  acres  of  wine-grape  vineyards — ^the  land  now  in  wine  vineyards. 
The  wine  vineyards  are  for  the  most  part  located  on  lands  off  the 
valley  floors,  and  up  to  the  present  time  no  other  successful  agri- 
cultural use  has  been  found  tor  them.  Vineyards  grow  well  there, 
and  it  is  the  value  of  the  vines  on  those  lands  that  gives  the  value  to 
the  property  and  not  the  soil  itself. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan .  Unless  you  discover  something  of 
value  for  them,  those  lands  will  fall  materially  in  value,  will  they 
not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Inevitably,  I  should  say,  for  they  are  lands  which  in 
a  very  large  de^ee  are  not  suitable  for  any  other  profitable  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  use  that  has  been  disco vereo. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  up  to  this  time,  on  account 
of  the  use  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  lands  have  been  very  valu- 
able ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Fairly  valuable,  and  fairly  profitable  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  who  settled  there  specifically  to  raise  grapes  for  wine 
and  brandy  production,  expecting  that  that  condition  would  continue. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Curry  of  California  has 
spoken  to  me  about  the  matter  two  or  three  times.  He  is  very  much 
interested  in  it,  and  he  sees  trouble  if  this  is  not  done,  falling  values, 
and  loss  to  his  people;  but  I  believe  he  has  talked  with  you  and  others 
of  your  department,  and  he  is  very  hopeful  that  something  may  be 
doiie  and  is  anxious  to  have  an  effort  made  by  the  Government  to  do 
something. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  have  not  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Curry,  but 
the  department  has  received  appeals  from  thoroughly  representative 
organizations  in  California  in  considerable  number  during  recent 
weeks.  As  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  existing  conditions,  I 
think  we  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  committee  a  very  definite 
statement  of  what  would  be  required  to  meet  the  situation  as  we 
see  it. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Curry  himself  is  not  very 
well.  I  suggested  that  he  come  over  and  make  a  statement  to  the 
committee.  At  the  time  I  suggested  that  he  did  not  feel  able  to  come. 
He  may  be  able  to  come  later,  but,  on  account  of  his  great  interest 
and  you  being  here,  I  thought  I  should  ask  you  to  tell  us  about  it 
Do  you  want  to  make  any  further  statement  about  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  a  definitely  particularized  statement  would  be 
more  illuminating  than  what  I  mignt  say  offliand.  We  could  furnish 
that  to  the  committee  if  it  is  desired. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to 
bring  out  all  the  facts.    I  ask  questions  rather  at  random. 

The  CnAiR3fAN.  Doctor,  is  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  land  for  other  purposes  than  growing 
grapes  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  rather  to  determine  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
produce  and  utilize  types  of  grapes  other  than  the  wine  grapes,  whidi 
now  constitute  practically  the  sole  investment. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  prohibition  law  was  under  considera- 
tion there  was  great  concern  shown  over  the  grape  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia. Are  grapes  now  worth  more  than  ever  before,  and  are  they 
selling  at  higherprices ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  has  been  true  of  the  table  and  raisin  grapes, 
which  constitute  a  very  large  and  important  element  of  the  total 
jjroduction  of  grapes  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  be  true  in  the  future? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  the  wine-grape  industry,  in  distinction  from  the 
table  grape  and  raisin  industries,  that  is  jeopardized.  The  grapes  of 
California  are  almost  entirely  of  the  old-world  type  (Vitis  vintfera)^ 
the  vine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  whole  south  European  and 
Mediterranean  country.  These  grapes  are,  in  the  main,  of  three 
different  types.  One  of  those  is  u^  chiefly  for  and  is  chiefly  adapted 
to  raisin  production.    Another  is — 

The  Chairman.  What  is  done  with  the  wine  grape  now? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  wine  grapes  are  the  juicy  and  rather  seedy  ones, 
for  which  no  other  important  use  than  wine  and  brandy  production 
has  yet  been  discovered,  unless  there  should  be  developed  some 
"  moonshine  "  use,  which  is  not  impossible,  or  some  underground  sys- 
tem of  marketing  in  the  shape  of  a  dried  or  otherwise  preserved 
product  suitable  for  wine  or  brandy  making.    It  would  not  be  raisins. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  being  used  for? 

Dr.  Tayix)R.  This  vear  a  considerable  quantity  of  them  have  been 
dried.  A  considerable  quantity,  some  4,000  carloads,  have  been 
shipped  East  in  the  fresh  state,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
when  taken  from  the  vineyards,  for  whatever  use  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser cared  to  make  of  them.  Some  of  these  are  known  to  have  been 
used  for  the  production  of  wine  in  eastern  cities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  selling  at  higher  prices  than  before? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  of  the  wine  grapes  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  of  the 
wine  grape. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  One  Congressman  claims  they  do. 
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committeb  on  agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday^  January  16^  1920. 

Special  Hearings  on  Viticultural  Investigations  in  California 
Requested  by  Members  of  the  California  Delegation  in 
Congress. 

The  committee  assembled  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert.  N. 
Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  request  of  a  number  of  membei-s  of  the 
California  delegation  we  have  reopened  the  hearings  so  as  tg  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  item  102,  page  95,  which  is  as 
follows : 

For  the  investigution  and  Improvement  of  fruits,  and  the  method  of  fruit 
growing,  harvesting,  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  studies 
of  the  behavior  of  fruits  during  tlie  processes  of  marketing  and  while  in  com- 
mercial storage,  $88,200:  Provided,  That  $20,000  of  said  amount  may  be  used 
for  Investigating  and  developing  new  grape  industries  and  methods  of  utilizing 
grapes  heretofore  used  for  the  production  of  alcoliolic  beverages,  $88,200. 

Do  you  desire  to  be  heard  first  on  the  item.  Representative  Bar- 
bour? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  have  some  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  they  will  be  able  to  present 
this  matter  much  more  intelligently  than  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  California  can. 

The  Chairman.  The  matter  has  been  fully  covered  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  department.  However,  some  of  the  representatives 
are  here.    Would  you  prefer  to  have  the  committee  hear  them  first? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  think  they  can  cover  the  whole  matter,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  hear  from  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress.   • 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Taylor,  will  you  testify  first? 

Dr.  Taylor.  You  will  remember  that  just  before  the  close  of  the 
hearings  day  before  yesterday  some  questions  were  asked  by  Mr. 
McLaughlin  which  I  could  not  answer  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  one  from  the 
department  having  this  work  in  char^  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
supplement  what  has  already  been  said.  Do  you  care  to  be  heard 
further  on  the  item  and  answer  the  questions  referred  to? 

FUETHEE  STATEMENT  OF  DE.  WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOE,  CHIEF  OF 
THE  BITEEAXJ  OF  FLAHT  nmUSTET,  DEFAETMENT  OF  AOEI- 
CTTLTTJEE. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  have  prepared  and  have  here  a  succinct  and  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  existing 
experimental  vineyards  in  California,  the  purchase  of  which  was 
the  subject  of  Mr.  McLaughlin's  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Husmann,  who  is  in  charge  of  that  work, 
is  here  this  morning,  is  he  not  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Husmann,  who  has  immediate  charge  of 
that  work,  is  present. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  wish  to  be  heard? 
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Mr.  HusMANN.  I  think  if  Dr.  Taylor  is  allowed  to  read  his  state- 
ment it  will  cover  the  matter  very  completely. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  about  seven  typewritten  pages,  and,  if  it  is 
agreeable  and  the  conmiittee  desires  it,  I  will  read  this  statement, 
as  I  think  it  would  be  shorter  than  an  offhand  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  statement. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  profound  changes  now  in  progress  in  the  viticul- 
tural  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast,  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the 
eighteenth  amendment,  make  it  necessary  to  consider  radical  changes 
in  the  viticultural  work  of  this  bureau,  which  has  been  in  progress 
for  a  number  of  years.  When  this  work  began  a  number  of  years 
ago  th6  dominant  phase  of  the  industry  was  the  production  of  wines 
and  brandies,  though  there  was  also  a  large  production  of  raisins 
and  table  grapes  in  certain  sections.  The  varieties  of  grapes  in- 
volved are  practically  all  of  the  Old  World  type  {Vitis  vinifera) 
which  is  not  successfully  grown  in  the  open  air  to  any  extent  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Some  of  the  most  complex  and  important 
problems  are  those  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  adaptability 
of  phylloxera  resistant  stocks  to  the  radicalljr  different  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  important  grape-growing  districts,  the  varie- 
ties producing  desirable  iruit  requiring  to  be  grafted  upon  such 
stocks  to  be  successfully  grown  in  the  presence  of  ftiis  root-destroying 
insect.  These  varieties  constitute  the  sole  sources  of  our  na- 
tional supply  of  American-grown  raisins,  now  amounting  to  about 
300,000,000  pounds  of  raisins  per  annum,  and  the  entire  table-grape 

firoduction  of  California,  the  shipments  of  which  now  amount  to 
rom  180,000  to  200,000  tons  per  year.  In  addition  to  the  fruit  mar- 
keted in  these  forms,  from  300,000  to  550,000  tons  per  annum  have 
heretofore  been  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  wines  and  brandies. 
Much  of  the  fruit  thus  utilized  is  of  varieties  developed  especially 
for  these  purposes  and  not  suitable  for  other  known  uses.  Appar- 
ently the  vines  producing  this  fruit  must  be  grafted  over  (where  pos- 
sible) or  replaced  with  table  or  raisin  varieties  if  the  industry  is 
not  to  be  disastrously  damaged  and  many  of  the  wine-grape  growers 
financially  ruined. 

In  view  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Sacramento  Valley  De- 
velopment Association,  the  California  State  Association  of  dounty 
Horticultural  Commissioners,  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  and 
the  fifty-second  State  fruit  growers'  and  farmers'  convention  trans- 
mitted by  Senator  Phelan,  Representative  Kahn,  and  others,  urging 
that  the  cooperative  experiment  vineyards  which  for  a  number  ot 
years  have  been  maintamed  by  this  bureau  at  Fresno  and  Oakville, 
Calif.,  be  purchased  by  the  Government  and  equipped  and  main- 
tained permanently  as  field  stations,  a  careful  study  nas  been  made 
of  the  existing  situation  with  a  view  to  intelligently  estimating  what 
the  cost  of  such  purchase  would  be,  and  also  the  cost  of  equipping 
and  operating  these  vineyards  as  department  field  stations. 

The  experiment  vineyards  in  question  comprise  20  acres  at  each 
place.  The  plantings  have  been  made  progressively  during  the  past 
15  years  on  privately  owned  land  under  contracts  through  which  the 
owners  made  the  land  available  to  the  department  without  rental,  the 
owners  furnishing  the  necessary  labor,  equipment,  team  power,  etc, 
for  use  as  needed,  and  being  reimbursed  by  the  department  in  the 
actual  cost  of  the  labor,  etc.,  as  required  for  the  effective  carrying 
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on  of  the  numerous  experiments  under  way  in  them.  This  arran^- 
ment,  when  made,  of  course  contemplated  a  continuance  of  the  then 
existing  and  steadily  enlarging  wine  and  brandy  industries  in  which 
the  owners  of  the  land  were  largely  engaged.  A  large  part  of  the 
experimentation,  however,  was  with  grapes  intended  for  raisin, 
"  currant,"  and  table-grape  utilization  in  addition  to  those  grown 
exclusively  for  wine  and  brandy  production.  The  vineyards  now 
contain  approximately  700  varieties  of  resistant-stock  and  edible 
fruited  varieties  collected  from  all  the  tine-growing  regions  of  the 
world  and  constitute  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of 
grape  varieties  now  known  to  exist. 

As  the  owners  of  these  particular  tracts  are  goin^  out  of  business 
as  grape  gi'owers,  and  selling  off  their  land,  it  is  evident  that  if  these 
very  valuable  collections  of  vines  are  to  be  maintained  during  the 
critical  period  of  reconstruction  of  the  grape  industry  which  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  has  made  necessary,  they 
will  need  to  be  taken  over  and  operated  by  the  department  or  some 
public  agency* 

As  accurate  estimates  as  are  practicable  of  the  probable  cost  of  the 
land  in  each  vineyard,  and  of  the  improvement  and  equipment  which 
would  be  necessary  for  their  effective  operation  by  the  department 
have  been  prepared.  While  only  20  acres  of  land  at  each  place  have 
thus  far  been  controlled  by  the  department,  it  would  be  nighly  de- 
sirable that  about  16  acres  additional  at  Fresno  and  10  acres  ad- 
ditional at  Oakville  be  obtained  to  provide  for  necessary  enlarge- 
ments and  readjustments  of  the  experimental  work  now  under  way 
and  contemplated.  These  estimates  which  cover  the  purchase  of  the 
land  and  the  provision  of  necessary  improvements  and  equipment  to 
make  possible  the  effective  independent  operation  of  each  experi- 
mental vineyard  indicate  that  $47,900  would  be  required  for  the 
Oakville  vineyard  and  $39,850  for  the  one  at  Fresno.  The  improve- 
ments essential  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  vineyards,  such*  as  a 
barn,  cottage  and  small  laboratory  at  each  place,  and  a  dry  house 
at  Oakville  which  would  need  to  be  provided,  should  be  largely  of 
concrete  construction.  While  somewhat  more  expensive  than  wood, 
under  existing  conditions  in  California,  it  is  regarded  as  cheaper 
in  the  long  run  because  of  lower  upkeep. 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  the  vineyards  by  the  department 
will  make  necessary  the  purchase  of  certain  equipment  including  a 
tractor,  scales,  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  hand  tools,  lug  boxes, 
drying  trays,  and  a  light  motor  truck  at  each  place,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is  $3,550  for  Fresno  and  $3,350  for  Oakville. 

The  details  of  the  estimates  for  the  two  vineyards  are  shown  on 
the  enclosed  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimate  on  buildings  at  Fresno? 

Dr.  Taylor.  At  Fresno,  a  laboratory  building,  estimated  to  cost 
$3,500,  a  bam,  $2,500,  andi  a  cottage,  $4,500. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Would  the  amount  that  you  esti- 
mate for  the  laboratory  equip  it  and  supply  it? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  is  the  bam  to  be  used? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Chiefly  as  housing  for  implements  and  storage  for 
the  lug  boxes  and  other  paraphernalia  of  vineyard  operations. 
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The  Chairman.  It  would  practically  be  a  storehouse,  would  it  not! 
Ur.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  there  would  be  no  farm  crops  grown.    [Read- 
ing:] 

The  land  values  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  recent  sales  in  the  near  vicinities 
of  the  vineyards. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case  what  was  the  selling  price? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  that  case,  it  is  $600  an  acre,  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
Fresno  city. 

Mr.  Young.  Are  these  peibple  who  are  in  the  vineyard  business 
selling  out? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  On  the  basis  of  $600  an  acre  for  that  particular  trans- 
action? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  If  they  are  going  out  of  the  vineyard  business,  what 
is  the  pi^esent  purchaser  figuring  on  doing  with  that  valuable  land? 

Dr.  Taylor.  As  I  understand  it,  the  lands  which  are  planted  and 
have  been  planted  in  vineyards  specifically  for  wine  and  brandy  pro- 
duction in  the  past,  are  now  being  cut  up  into  small  fanns  and 
being  devoted  by  the  small  owners,  probably,  in  part,  to  raisin  pro- 
duction, as  those  are  varieties  which  largely  could  be  converted  into 
raisins,  and  presumably,  to  other  lines  of  agricultural  production. 

So  much  for  this  purchase  and  equipment  proposition.  [Read- 
ing:] 

If  these  vineyards  are  purchased  and  the  improvements  made  so  that  they 
can  be  maintained  and  oi>erated  as  independent  field  stations,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  $20,000  viticultural  proviso  in  the  subapproprlation  f<>r 
pomological  investigations  $7,500  as  a  continuing  maintenance  item. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  to  be  added  to  item  102,  which  now 
carries  $88,200? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Our  suggestion  as  to  the  most  practicable  method 
is  to  deduct  the  $20,000  proviso  from  item  102  and  frame  a  new 
paragraph,  which  would  cover  that  work,  with  a  $7,500  increase  for 
annual  maintenance,  and  an  increase  of  the  amount  previously 
stated,  $87,750,  for  the  purchase  and  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  total? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  total  would  be  the  sum  of  those  amounts— 
$87,750  plus  the  amount  in  the  present  proviso,  $20,000,  and  plus 
$7^00;  it  would  be  a  total  of  $115,250. 

The  CiiAUiMAN.  What  would  the  new  paragraph  carry? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  would  carry  $115,250,  including  $20,000  from 
the  old  paragraph. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  the  two  paragraph  together  would  carry  how 
much? 

Dr.  Taylor.  $115,250  for  the  grape  work,  and  $68,000  for  the  gen- 
eral pomological  investigations. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  $08,000  would  be  the  paragraph  that  now  calls 
for  $88,000? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  involve  a  net  increase,  then,  in  the  two 
items  of  $95,250  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  $95,250. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  necessity  for  maintaining  these  two 
stations?  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  work,  in  the 
character  of  the  country,  or  what? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  a  radical  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
country.  The  viticultural  territory  of  California  is  divided,  roughly, 
into  two  distinct  climates — the  Say  region,  in  which  the  Oakville 
vineyard  is  located,  and  the  gi-eat  San  Joaquin  Valley,  in  which 
Fresno  is  located.  San  Joaquin  Valley  has  a  high  temperature  and 
is  very  largely  an  irrigated  section.  The  Bay  region  has  a  compara- 
tively cool  temperature  and  is  without  irrigation. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  far  is  that  from  San  Francisco,  and  in  what 
direction  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  Oakville  vineyard  is  northeast  of  San  Francisco, 
in  Napa  County. 

Mr.  Rubey.  About  how  far  is  the  Oakville  vineyard  from  San 
Francisco  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Husmann  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Husmann.  It  is  about  40  miles  from  San  Francisco  in  an  air 
line ;  64  miles  by  rail. 

Dr.  Taylor.  And  the  Fresno  district ;  how  far  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Husmann.  The  Fresno  district  is  in  the  geographic  center  of 
the  State  of  California ;  it  is  about  200  miles  south  of  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  increase  in  the  maintenance  item  to  ^hich  I  have 
referred  is  chiefly  necessary  to  meet  the  very  greatly  increased  cost 
of  labor  and  materials,  which  during  the  present  year  shows  an  in-t 
crease  of  nearly  100  per  cent  over  the  maintenance  cost  per  acre  at 
the  time  when  tnese  plantings  were  started. 

The  work  under  way  at  these  stations  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  viticultural  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  includes 
the  determination  of  the  adaptability  of  resistant  stocks  to  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  of  the  grape-growing  regions,  and  the  equally 
important  question  of  determining  the  congeniality  of  the  leading 
commercial  fruiting  varieties  to  tnese  resistant  stocks.  It  also  in- 
cludes the  determination  of  the  adaptability  and  value  of  the  fruit- 
ing varieties  themselves  for  curing  into  raisins  or  "currants,"  and 
for  utilization  as  table  grapes,  either  fresh  from  the  vines  or  after 
various  periods  of  storage,  to  supply  the  consuming  demands  during 
the  winter  season. 

There  is  a  definite  probability  that  we  shall  be  able  to  develop  the 
production  of  the  long-keeping  type  of  grape  which  we  have  been 
importing  from  Spain,  in  kegs  or  cork  dust,  ever  since  any  of  us 
can  remember,  as  well  as  develop  this  production  of  the  dried 
currants. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  a  question?  You  were  suggesting,  as 
I  understood  you,  an  increase  in  the  acreage  at  these  two  stations. 
Do  you  propose  to  abandon  the  work  which  you  have  heretofore 
done  on  the  wine  and  brandy  grapes  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why  do  you  need  more  acreage  when  you  are 
abandoning  part  of  the  project? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  will  not  be  an  abandonment  of  the  land;  it  will 
be  a  reutilization  of  the  space  and,  in  some  cases,  a  grafting  over 
of  the  vines. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  understand  you,  you  have  been  doing  work 
with  both  wine  grapes  and  raisin  grapes,  and  now  you  propose  to 
abandon  the  work  with  the  wine  grapes— to  which  nobody  has  any 
objection,  I  suppose.  When  vou  abandon  the  work  on  the  wine 
grapes,  I  can  not  understand  why  yc»u  need  more  land  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  need  more  land  to  undertake  certain  of  these  ac- 
tivities on  the  basis  of  a  commercial-size  unit — ^not  of  a  commer- 
cially operated  unit,  but  in  commercial-size  plats — in  which  there 
will  be  specifically  determined  the  adaptability  of  the  stocks  to  the 
soil. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Do  you  not  have  to  have  more  space  on  which  to 
erect  the  buildings? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  the  space  required  for  the  buildings  would  be 
only  about  half  an  acre. 

Mr.  HusMANN.  I  would  like  to  state  also  that  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  we  have  confronting  us  now  is  to  find  some 
other  use  for  these  wine  grapes.  On  this  Oakville  vineyard,  to  which 
Ithe  gwitleman  has  just  referred,  our  plans  already  exist  for  these 
various  varieties  in  which  the  people  are  interested,  and  we  propose 
to  use  those  crops  which  we  are  producing  on  that  acreage  in  trying 
to  find  other  uses  for  them. 

Dr.  Taylor.  All  possible  ways  of  accomplishing  the  solution  of 
these  important  problems  have  been  considered  and,  in  view  of  the 
economic  crisis  wnich  now  confronts  the  industry,  no  other  practical 
way  is  seen  of  carrying  this  work  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Xo  provision  for  either  the  purchase  or  the  financing  of  the  increased 
maintenance  cost  is  made  by  the  estimates  now  before  Congress. 

The  features  necessary  to  be  considered  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Appropriations  necessary  if  vineyards  are  purchased. 

FRESNO  VINEYARD. 

Purchase  of  36  acres  of  land,  at  $600 $21,600 

Buildings,  fences,  well,  and  improvements 14,650 

Farm  and  laboratory  equipment 3,' 600 

$39,850 

OAKVILLE  VINEYARD. 

Purchase  of  30  acres  of  land,  at  $750 22,  500 

Buildings,  fences,  well,  and  improvements 22,050 

Farm  and  laboratory  equipment 3,350 

47,900 

Appropriation  required  for  purchase  and  equipment 87,750 

DETAILS  OF  FRESNO  VINEYARD. 

Land,  36  acres,  at  $600 21,600 

Improvements,  buildings  and  fences: 

Laboratory  building $3. 500 

Bam ^ 2,500 

Cottage  for  superintendent 4, 500 

Fencing,  245  rods  (with  concrete  posts) 1,000 

11.500 

Water  supply: 

WeU 1, 000 

Pump 150 

Reservoir 1,500 

Power 1 500 

8.150 
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Kquipment,  farm  and  laboratory: 

Tractor $1,  QOO 

Plows 150 

Harrows 100 

(Cultivators 100 

Hand  tools 250 

Motor  truck   (1-ton) 750 

Scales,  log  boxes,  drying  trays 750 

$3,600 

Total 39.850 

DETAIIS   OF  OAKVILT.E  VINEYARD. 

I-aud,  30  acres,  at  $750 22,500 

Improvements,  buildings  and  fences: 

laboratory  building $3,  500 

Barn  2,500 

Cottage  for  superintendent 4,500 

Drying  house 3, 000 

Fencing,  245  nxls  (with  concrete  posts) 1,000 

14, 500 

Water  supply: 

Well 5, 000 

I'ump  - 250 

Reservoir 1,  500 

Power 800 

7, 550 

Kquipment,  farm  and  laboratory : 

Tractor - 1,  500 

Plows  150 

Harrows 1(X) 

Cultivators 100 

Hand  tools 250 

Motor  truck   (1-ton) 750 

Scales,  lug  boxes,  drying  trays 500 

3, 350 

Total 47. 900 

There  is  an  additional  building  required  at  Oakville,  in  the  form 
of  a  drying  house  suitable  for  the  curing  of  grapes  in  a  climate  which 
does  not  permit  of  sun-curing,  as  the  Fresno  climate  does. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  conducted  these  experiments  with- 
out the  equipment  and  the  buildings  to  which  vou  refer? 

Dr.  Taylok.  We  have  had  the  use,  practically  without  cost,  of  the 
equipment  which  has  existed  on  the  large  adjacent  vineyards,  whicli 
either  have  gone  or  are  going  out  of  business;  and  that  will  not  be 
available  to  us,  therefore,  in  tne  future. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  purchase  price  of  the  lands  include  the 
buildings? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Xo  ;  there  are  no  buildings  on  this  land. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  lands  which  you  propose  to  buy,  there  are 
no  buildings? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  Xo,  sir.  We  have  had  the  use  of  the  buildings  whicli 
have  existed  on  the  commercial  plantations. 

Mr.  CoRBETT.  These  were  really  the  headauarters  buildings  of  the 
large  plantations,  and  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the  head- 
quarters and  all  of  the  equipment  that  was  maintained  to  operate 
the  large  commercial  units. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  buy  the  land  without  buildings t 
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Dr.  Taylor.  To  buy  the  land  without  buildings;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  for  equipment,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  sir :  this  estimate  includes  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  for  additional  equipment? 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  is  to  be  provided  by  the  department  instead  of 
the  commercial  equipment  formerly  available  on  the  plantations. 

Those  items  which  I  have  read  for  the  two  vineyards  make  up  the 
$87,750  required  for  purchase  and  equipment  of  those  vineyards  as 
a  going  concern,  in  the  shape  of  department  field  stations.     [Read- 


■"•li 


_f  the  above  purchases  and  equipment  are  made,  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  vineyard  by  the  department  will  make 
necessary  an  increase  in  the  $20,000  viticultural  proviso  of  the  sub- 
appropnation  for  pomological  investigations  of  $7,500.'' 

Mr.  Lee.  Who  owns  these  improved  tracts,  the  20-acre  plots  that 
you  speak  of?  Are  they  privately  owned  or  are  they  owned  by  the 
vineyard  people? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  one  at  Fresno  is  owned  by  the  Fresno  Vineyard 
Co.,  which  was  the  owner  of  the  entire  tract,  all  of  which  they  have 
sold  except  this  particular  tract  occupied  by  us  and  the  land  back 

of  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  they  gone  out  of  business? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  nave  gone  out  of  business;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  percentage  of  the  acreage  that  has  heretofore 
been  devoted  to  these  wine-producing  grapes  has  been  disposed  of 
by  the  owners? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Can  anybody  present  give  the  committe  an  idea  of  ■ 
how  much  of  that  acreage  has  been  disposed  of? 

Mr.  HusMANN.  I  think  very  little  has  been  disposed  of  up  to  the 
present  time,  due  to  the  unusual  conditions  which  have  prevailed 
and  the  unusually  high  prices  for  everything  in  the  fruit  line,  in- 
cluding grapes,  that  have  existed  this  year.  The  wine-grape  growers 
have  gone  to  work  the  same  as  in  previous  seasons  and  have  pruned 
and  plowed  and  gotten  their  vineyards  in  shape  and  simply  expected 
Providence  to  take  care  of  them.  They  always  do  expect  Providence 
to  take  care  of  them;  that  is  characteristic  of  that  industry;  they 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  a  market  for  those  grap^ 
until  the  grapes  are  ripe  and  ready  to  come  oflF  the  vines.  The  same 
thing  occurred  this  year,  in  spite  of  the  serious  conditions  that  con- 
fronted them,  and  things  simply  took  a  turn  afterwards  that  caused 
a  demand  for  all  those  grapes  at  very  high  prices.  I  think  a  good 
many  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  members  of  the  committee  might 
be  made  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Dr.  Taylor  would  make  a  statement 
to  the  committee  relative  to  our  relations  with  the  parties  owning 
the  lands  on  which  our  vineyards  have  been  located.  These  experi- 
ment vineyards,  in  other  words,  have  been  located  on  property  be- 
longing to  private  parties.  They  are  imder  a  contract  agreement 
under  whicn  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  privilege  of  the 
use  of  these  lands  for  a  period  of  vears,  and  an  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  with  the  owners  whereby  they  have  done  the  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  department,  the  department  reimburising  them 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  expenditures  incurred. 
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I  think  that  answers  your  questions,  gentlemen,  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  equipment,  buildings,  etc.  We  have,  in  other  words,  simply 
had  a  piece  of  land  set  aside  at  each  one  of  these  places,  the  places 
belonging  to  these  various  owners,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  way  of  buildings  or  anything  else  on  those  lands.  They  were 
simply  farm  lands  as  they  were  turned  over  to  us. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Has  the  Agriculture  Department  purchased  any  of 
these  lands? 

Mr.  HusMANX.  No. 

Mr.  WiLsox.  What  is  the  object  of  purchasing  them  now?  Why 
do  not  the  people  who  are  interested  in  this  new  development  lea;^e 
this  land  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  nominal  sum  and  get 
the  benefit  of  the  experiment  station  there  ?  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  proper  thing  for  those  people  to  do. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  problem  there,  Mr.  Wilson,  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, is  the  maintenance  of  the  investigational  work  in  the  future, 
now  that  the  owners  of  the  lands  are  going  out  of  business  and  are 
subdividing  and  selling  their  propei-ty  for  other  uses.  Tliis  leaves 
the  department  without  buildings  or  equipment,  and  those  must  be 
provided. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  The  statement  has  been  made  repeatedly  that  thostt 
ow  ners  have  sold  their  land  and  are  going  out  of  buj^iness.  If  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  those  men  have  sold  their  lands  and  have 
gone  out  of  business,  leaving  only  a  small  number  that  are  continu- 
ing in  business,  then  why  is  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take 
up  this  particular  phase  of  the  work  ?     That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  that  situation  is  simply  in  this  shape,  that  the 
people  who  are  going  out  of  business  are  all  large  concerns  w  ho  have 
been  doing  business  in  large  units,  owning  their  own  wineries  and 
doing  their  own  distribution  of  products  through  the  East;  and  that 
the  people  who  have  not  sold,  because  they  have  not  had  purchasers, 
are  the  very  large  number  of  small  owners,  who  are  just  as  heavily 
involved,  relatively,  as  the  large  ones,  but  who  are  left  stranded. 

Mr.  HusMANN.  I  would  say,  further,  in  answer  to  that  argimient, 
that  very  few  people  are  going  out  of  the  vineyard  business,  whether 
it  is  wine  grapes  or  table  grapes.  These  large  concerns  have  sold 
out  to  people  who  are  now  subdividing  this  property  and  selling  it  in 
small  tracts  to  persons  who  wull  still  continue  m  the  business.  The 
Fresno  property,  however,  happens  to  be  an  exception  to  that;  that 
has  changed  hands;  and  the  party  who  has  purchased  it  is  parcelling 
it  out  in  20  and  16  acre  blocks. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  many  propositions  have  been  made  to  sell  the 
property  to  the  Government  for  any  purpose  that  the  Government 
wants  it  for? 

Dr.  Taylor.  1  could  not  say ;  none  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  There  are  three  kinds  of  grapes  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Government  has  destroyed  the  market  for  the  wine 
grape;  that  is  the  theory,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Roughly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  lands  on  which  these  grapes  grow  is  worth 
$600  an  acre  at  the  present  time,  is  it  ? 

Dr.  Tayi/)R.  No;  not  generally;  not  the  typical  vineyard  land; 
these  particular  sites  are. 
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Mr.  Tin  CHER.  The  lands  that  you  propose  to  buy  for  the  Govern- 
ment will  cost  $600  an  acre? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  There  has  not  been  any  depreciation  of  the  land  on 
which  the  wine  grape  is  grown  in  California,  has  there? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  bpeaking  in  broad  general  terms? 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Yes. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  lands  on  which  they  grow  the  wine  grape  will 
grow  the  table  grape,  or  they  will  grow  the  raisin  grai>e ;  is  not  that 
true  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  climate,  is  the  determining  factor  in  the  raisin- 
grape  question. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  am  talking  about  the  soil? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  HusMANN.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  question  a  little  fur- 
ther, if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  interrupting  so  often.  When  you 
come  to  the  consideration  of  wine-grape  vineyard,  you  find  that  a 
large  portion  of  those  lands  are  absolutely  unfit  for  horticultural 
purpose. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Except  for  the  growing  of  the  wine  gi-ape? 

Mr.  HusMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  that  thofe 
large  plantations  have  been  cut  up  into  small  vineyards  and  sold? 

Mr.  HusMANN.  Xot  into  small  vineyards.  That  particular  prop- 
erty is  being  parceled  off  into  small  holdings.  The  parties  who  are 
buying  those  holdings  are  going  into  all  kinds  of  business;  what  it 
luay  be,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  do  they  pay  an  acre  for  that  land? 

Mr.  HusMANN.  I  consider  $600  an  acre  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
vineyard  exceedingly  reasonable. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Is  there  a  market  for  that  land  at  $600  an  acre ;  are 
individuals  coming  in  and  buying  it? 

Mr.  HusMANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  appropriate 
money  for  assistance  to  those  people  by  reason  or  the  fact  that  the 
adoption  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  deprived 
them  of  a  market  for  their  wine  grapes,  when  the  men  who  want  to 
^o  in  there  and  buy  those  lands  have  to  pay  $600  an  acre  for  them? 
Ought  we  to  make  this  appropriation  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  HusMANN.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  understand  that  you  ask  for  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  about  $100,000  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Eiflrhtoonth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  having  injured  the 
])iopei-ty  and  business  of  the  California  wine-grape  growers.  1 
;in(lerstan(l  that  the  men  affected  by  that  amendment  are  the  men 
who  own  the  wine-grape  vineyards  and  that  they  are  cutting  them 
up  nm\  selling  them  in  small  tracts  at  prices  of  about  $600  an  acre? 

Mr.  HusMANN.  No;  the  wine- grape  growers  are  not  cutting  them 
up  into  small  holdings;  and,  with  the  exception  of  this  particular 
property  on  which  the  department's  experiment  vineyard  is  located, 
the  people  who  are  buying  the  lands,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  (and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  the  correct  information  in  regard  to  tho 
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creat  majority  of  the  holdings)  are  going  right  ahead  in  the  grape 
•business. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Those  people  are  growing  what  kind  of  grapes? 

Mr.  HusMANN.  They  are  mostly  table  and  raisin  grapes. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  understand  that  you  are  asking  for  more  than 
$100,000  now  by  reason  of  the  effects  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
on  the  wine-grape  industry  ? 

Mr.  HusMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  I  would  like  to  get  at,  before  I  would  be  willing 
to  vote  for  spending  the  Government's  money  for  such  a  purpose,  is 
just  what  is  the  reason  for  spending  the  money?  I  realize,  for 
example,  that  the  distillers  in  Kentucky  and  other  places  will  have 
to  make  other  uses  of  their  property  from  those  which  they  made 
before  the  adoption  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  CoRBETT.  May  I  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  HusMANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoRBETT.  The  situation,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  it  this:  What  we 
are  asking  for,  or  what  is  proposed  in  this  proposition,  is  an  appro- 
priation to  preserve  the  valuable  collections  of  vines  which  the 
Government  has  brought  together  on  these  two  particular  tracts, 
tind  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  economic  condition  which 
you  are  discussing.  What  is  proposed  in  this  is  to  make  it  possible 
to  continue  the  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  based,  as  Dr.  Taylor  has  told  you,  upon  the  Euro- 
pean varieties — for  the  benefit  of  the  general  grape  industry  there 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  reimburse  anybody  for  losses  growing  out 
of  the  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Let  us  be  specific  now.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
scientists  have  in  mind.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  Do  you  intend 
to  keep  on  growing  the  wine  grape?  Is  that  what  you  mean — 
to  preserve  the  wine  grape? 

Mr.  HusMANN.  One  of  the  big  problems  at  the  present  time  is 
to  find  out  if  there  are  other  uses  for  those  wine  grapes.  We  do 
not  want  to  destroy  the  wine-grape  vineyards  if  we  can  find  a  use 
for  those  grapes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  do  not  want  the  Government  to  appropriate 
money  to  encouraije  the  retaining  of  the  wine-grape  vineyards — 
and  not  to  change  them  to  some  other  kind  of  vineyards,  but  to 
find  a  use  for  the  wine  grape? 

Mr.  HusMANN.  Of  course,  there  is  a  large  investment  in  whie- 
grape  vineyards  in  California. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  understand  that  the  wine  grape  is  selling  .for 
more  to-day  than  it  did  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
amendment. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  grape  grown  down  in  the  Fresno  coun- 
try; that  is  entirely  different. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  is  the  wine  grape,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  sweet  wine  grape.  Up  in  Mr.  Lea's  dis- 
trict they  grow  a  very  different  kind  of  grape  from  that  grown  in 
the  Fresno  section. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  is  a  sour  wine  grape,  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  be  heard.  Congressman  Lea? 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLABENCE  F.  LEA,  A  BEPSESENTATIVE  II 
CONOBESS  FBOH  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  Lea  of  California.  I  think  I  can  make  that  a  little  Diainer,  Mr. 
Chairman.  My  district  grows  the  same  kind  of  grape  as  Mr.  Curry's 
district,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  locate  one  of  the  experimental 
vineyards.  Under  existing  conditions  the  cost  of  a  vineyard  in  that 
section,  putting  the  vines  in,  etc.,  is  about  $250  an  acrew 

The  great  problem  now  is  to  take  those  grapes,  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  useless  except  for  sour  wine,  and  convert  them  into  some 
commercial  product  so  that  those  vineyards  that  are  now  useless 
can  be  utilized. 

As  to  the  price ;  a  good  price  has  been  realized  generally  for  grapes 
this  year,  and  the  grapes  iro'm  our  district  bring  the  highest  price  of 
any  sour  grapes  in  California.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  man  from 
our  home  district,  who  told  me  that  he  had  sold  his  grapes  for  $2S 
a  ton ;  and  the  grapes  have  been  sold  there,  I  think,  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $20  to  $50  a  ton;  there  has  been  a  great  variety  in  the 
prices. 

Mr.  Husmann.  They  have  sold  as  high  as  $85  a  ton. 

Mr.  Lea  of  California.  This  man  that  I  spoke  of,  followed  those 
grapes  up  to  New  York  and  found  that  those  same  grapes  were  sold 
m  New  York  at  $100  a  ton.  There  were  35,000  car  loads  of  grapes 
shipped  out  of  California,  which  largely  went  to  prohibition  terri- 
tory and  were  used  by  individuals  in  making  wine.  Of  course  that 
is  not  a  satisfactory  market  for  our  grapes.  The  people  of  Cali- 
fornia can  not  depend  on  a  violation  of  the  law  to  furnish  them  a 
market  for  the  product  of  their  vineyards;  and  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  our  grape-growing  industry  if  it  could  find  some  method 
of  utilizing  those  grapes.  We  have  170,000  acres  of  wine-grape 
vineyards  m  California  that  cost  us  somewhere  around  $250  an 
acre;  and  it  would  be  a  great  contribution  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  if  those  vineyards  could  be  utilized  for  some  legitimate  com- 
mercial purpose. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  It  would  hardly  be  proper,  however,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  appropriate  money  having  for  its  object  encouraging  the 
continuance  of  the  production  of  the  sour-wine  grape,  because  we 
know  that  the  only  use  of  them  will  probably  be  illegal  use  for  wine 
making. 

Mr.  Lea  of  California.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  que^ion.  The 
object  of  this  is  just  the  contrary.  Not  to  use  those  vineyards  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the^  have  hitherto  been  used,  to  continue  to 
use  them  for  that  purpose,  is  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  done  and 
can  not  be  done ;  but  the  proposition  here  is  to  use  those  vines  for  a 
lawful  purpose,  and  if  we  can  find  a  way  to  use  them  in  some  other 
way  than  lor  wine,  they  would  supply  food  products  for  the  people 
of  the  Nation  and  for  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  TiNCHEB.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  much  money  the  State  of 
California  has  appropriated  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  about  to  ask  the  same  question. 

Mr.  LoBA  of  California.  The  State  of  California  began  appro- 
priating money  for  the  development  of  the  grape  industry  40  years 
ago  and  has  appropriated  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for 
that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Has  the  State  any  experimental  vineyard  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Lea  of  California.  Nothing,  except  the  Davis  Experiment 
Farm. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Why  does  not  the  State  take  this  matter  up  and  work 
it  out?     Why  do  they  want  the  United  States  Government  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Lea  of  California.  The  agricultural  department  in  California 
is  working  on  this  problem,  which  is  simply  one  of  a  number  of  in- 
dustries that  the  agricultural  department  encourages.  The  various 
States  of  the  Union  are  doing  what  they  can  along  various  lines,  but 
the  efforts  alon^  this  line  are  entirely  analagous  to  other  efforts  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  encourage  and  develop  industry. 
There  is  no  problem  that  is  presented  to  this  committee  where  there 
is  a  more  specific  object  to  be  attained  or  where  a  more  definite 
accomplishment  is  highly  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  ThanK  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lea.  Dr.  Taylor,  how 
many  experiment  stations  are  maintained  in  California  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Only  one,  the  Plant  Introduction  Garden  at  Chico. 
There  are  in  this  viticultural  work  a  number  of  small  cooperative 
vineyards,  occupying  a  few  acres  in  each  place,  which  will  now  have 
to  be  abandoned. 

The  Chairman.  Will  any  be  abandoned? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  will  all  be  abandoned  except  these  two  now 
under  construction.  If  this  purchase  were  authorized,  it  would 
leave  the  department  owning  the  plant  introduction  garden  at  Chico 
and  these  two  viticultural  field  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  supported  out  of  this  item? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  were  supported  jointly  by  the  department  and 
the  owners  of  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  The  ones  to  be  abandoned? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  were  supported  out  of  that,  but  the  support 
there  was  a  matter  of  only  $200  or  $300  a  year  at  each  place. 

Mr.  CoRBETT.  Some  of  them  were  only  $50  or  $75  a  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Dr.  Taylor,  do  we  understand  correctly  that  the 
figures  that  you  are  giving  are  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate ;  I  mean, 
is  the  department  omcially  recommending  the  expenditure  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  situation  is  this,  Mr.  Anderson:  The  question 
came  to  a  head  after  the  estimates  were  submitted.  The  California 
organizations  began  to  put  up  to  the  department  the  question  of  the 
continuance  and  development  of  this  work  through  their  Senators 
and  Representatives.  We  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  on  the  10th  of  this  month  I  submitted  what  is  substantially 
this  statement  [indicating]  to  the  Secretary,  who  yesterday,  follow- 
ing the  reference  to  the  matter  in  the  hearings  the  day  before  yester- 
day, authorized  me  to  present  this  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  supplemental  estimate? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  not  submitted  as  a  supplemental  estimate  by  the 
Secretary,  but  is  placed  before  the  committee  for  its  information. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  department 
is  recommending  this  estimate  or  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  Secretary  has  not  formally  recommended  this 
expenditure.  That  would  require  the  submission  of  a  supplemental 
estimate  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Why  should  not  the  Government  mark  that  up  to 
profit  and  loss  in  the  same  way  that  private  interests  have  to  do 
under  the  operation  of  this  constitutional  amendment  as  to  the 
amounts  already  invested  in  that  State? 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  The  Government  has  not  invested  anything  out 
there. 

Mr.  Jo^Es.  They  certainly  have  investments  out  there  that  they 
want  to  preserve. 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  so  far  as  the  monetary  part  of  it  is  concerned, 
that  is  a  minor  element  in  it.  If  there  is  anything  in  this  work  at 
all,  the  value  of  the  work  is  in  the  increase  oi  knowledge  which  can 
be  applied  practically  in  the  production  of  useful  products. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Dr.  Taylor,  there  is  one  county  in  my  State  that 
has  been  a  great  apple-growing  county  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
the  conditions  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  apples 
suitable  for  making  applejack.  Do  you  think  that  an  experiments 
tion  should  be  made  in  that  county  to  show  the  people  there  some 
otlier  use  to  which  they  can  put  those  apples  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  the  circumstances.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have  mvested  large  sums  of  money  and  are 
dependent  on  the  sale  of  applejack  for  their  bread  and  butter. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Some  of  them  have  become  millionaires  by  selling 
applejack  or  by  selling  apples  to  the  manufacturers  of  applejack.  Of 
course,  now  they  will  nave  to  find  some  other  use  for  those  appl^ 

Mr.  Lea  of  California.  May  I  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Tincher! 
I  think  the  question  very  well  illustrates  the  gist  of  this  matter  that 
is  being  presented.  The  situation  in  the  two  cases  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. There  are  many  ways  of  using  the  apples  to  which  you  have 
referred  without  making  applejack  out  of  them.  In  the  case  of 
these  wine  grapes  in  California,  we  have  there  170,000  acres  of  those 
grapes,  a  large  portion  of  which  can  not  be  used  for  any  otiier  pw- 
pose,  unless  some  method  of  using  them  is  found  as  a  result  of  these 
experiments. 

Last  year  those  vineyards  produced  $20,000,000  worth  of  products. 
If  you  can  take  those  wine  grapes  that  can  not  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  and  use  them  in  making  some  food  product  that 
would  be  worth  $20,000,000,  it  would  be  a  very  good  investment  for 
Congress  to  make  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  a  fact  that  these  lands  upon  which  the  wiue 
grapes  are  grown  are  not  useable  for  producing  anything  else! 

Mr.  Lea  of  California.  As  to  part  of  them  that  is  true.  Part  of 
those  are  good  lands  and  part  of  them  are  of  no  value  for  any  oto 
purpose.  In  my  home  county,  for  example,  one  company  had  5,000 
acres  of  land  which  originally  was  of  no  value ;  it  was  actually  wast« 
land ;  it  was  so  much  waste  land  that  it  was  not  assessed.  The  com- 
pany spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  preparing  that  land 
for  vineyards,  and  recently  they  sold  that  property  for  20  per  cent 
of  what  it  cost  them  to  improve  it,  and  the  vineyard  company  went 
out  of  existence.  That  land  will  be  taken  up  eventually  by  small 
holders.  But  a  lot  of  that  land  is  good  land.  What  I  want  to  call 
to  your  attention  is  the  fact  that  the  vineyard  which  was  put  on  tht 
land  to  which  I  referred  was  worth  much  more  than  the  land  itself; 
and  that  is  frequently  the  case. 
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Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  goes  back  to  this  proposition,  that  what  the 
California  vineyard  owner  wants  is  for  the  Government  to  fix  some 
way  by  which  he  will  not  have  to  abandon  his  land  for  the  growing, 
of  sour  grapes,  such  as  are  grown  in  your  district,  but  can  keep  on 
growing  those  grapes  and  find  some  other  use  for  the  grapes? 

Mr.  Lea  of  California.  No.  The  idea  is  to  take  that  vine  and,  by 
grafting,  develop  a  type  of  grape  that  will  be  a  food-producing 
grape  instead  of  a  wine  grape.  The  purpose  is  to  protect  the  in- 
dustry in  the  same  way  that  you  spend  money  to  eradicate  the  cattle 
tick,  or  destroy  rust,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  vineyards  can  not  continue  indefinitely.  If 
you  are  going  to  do  anything,  you  should  do  it  in  the  right  way. 
\Vliat  is  the  use  of  putting  $100,000  into  a  permanent  station?  It 
will  take  them  a  year  to  get  the  buildings  erected,  if  they  wofk  in 
the  way  they  work  on  these  buildings  here  in  Washington;  and  by 
the  time  you  get  the  information  desired  it  will  be  of  practically  no 
value,  and  you  will  have  spent  the  money  in  maintaining  your  offices 
and  get  nothing  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Lea  of  California.  The  situation  is  not  auite  as  bad  as  that. 
For  instance,  a  man  in  my  district  can  produce  nis  wine  grapes  and 
depend  on  the  markets  of  South  America  and  Japan.  In  these  hill 
lands  that  I  spoke  of  the  vinevard  is  worth  four  times  the  value  of 
the  land  on  which  it  is  planted.  Rather  than  sacrifice  four-fifths  of 
his  investment,  a  man  will  struggle  along  for  three  or  four  yeftrs, 
hoping  that  this  industry  will  reach  a  successful  commercial  state 
when  he  can  realize  on  his  investment;  but  if  he  destroys  his  vine- 
yard, he  has  destroyed  four-fifths  of  his  investment. 

Mr.  WiLfiON.  Have  those  people  sold  their  vineyards  ? 

Mr.  Lea  of  California.  No ;  the  sales  do  not  amount  to  1  per  cent 
of  the  holdings. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  >vould  like  to  say  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sales  have 
been  of  the  larger  holdings  and  that  the  people  whp  are  primarily 
concerned  in  this  item  and  who  are  facing  tne  greatest  injury  to  their 
business  are  the  smaller  producers. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  people  who  have  bought  this  1  per  cent  of  the  land 
that  the  gentleman  speaks  of — what  do  they  propose  to  do  with  it? 
Do  they  propose  to  continue  the  vineyards? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  places  where  they  see  any  chance  of  being  able  to 
convert  their  vineyards  into  the  production  of  raisins,  I  should 
say  they  would  go  right  ahead  with  raisin  production. 

Mr.  joNES.  You  say  about  1  per  cent  of  those  lands  have  been  split 
up  into  smaller  tracts.  What  are  the  purposes  of  the  purchasers? 
Do  they  propose  to  keep  up  the  wine  vineyards  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Those  particular  vineyards  are  growing  a  grape 
which  produces  raisins  as  well  as  sweet  wine  and  brandy. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  the  wine-grape  vineyards  are  not  changing  hands 
very  rapidly  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  big  ones  are  breaking  up;  the  small  ones  are  not 
salable. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Is  not  the  reason  for  the  proposition  that  is  being 
presented  that  one-half  the  wine-grape  industry  is  in  the  hands  of 
small  holders,  on  lands  that  they  can  not  use  for  other  purposes,  and 
Ihey  foel  that  the  United  States  Government,  having  put  them  out 
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of  business,  ought  to  assist  them,  at  least,  to  develop  their  grapes  into 
soiue  kind  of  grapes  that  can  be  used  for  raisins  or  something  of 
that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Lea  of  California.  That  is  the  real  problem.  I  live  amon? 
those  vineyards ;  there  are  16,000  acres  of  those  vineyards  in  mj 
county.  A  large  percentage  of  them  is  on  land  that  is  of  little  value 
for  anv  other  purpose.  The  people  who  have  the  vineyards  on  tiie 
best  01  those  lands  do  not  excite  my  sympathy  so  much,  because  Uiey 
can  convert  their  lands  into  the  production  of  other  products  in  a 
few  years;  into  a  prune  orchard,  for  example,  or  something  liketl^t: 
they  have  solved  their  problem.  But  the  poor  fellow  who  went  up 
into  the  mountains  and  worked  there  20  years  and  dug  up  the 
rock  and  put  the  labor  of  his  life  into  those  vineyards,  in  which  four- 
fifths  of  the  value  of  the  vineyards  is  in  the  vines — ^the  small  fanner 
who,  just  as  you  suggest,  conducts  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole 
industrv,  is  the  man  who  deserves  the  most  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Your  suggestion  is  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  wine 
grape  that  he  has  been  growing? 

Mr.  Lea  of  California.  Yes.  sir ;  and  not  to  use  it  for  wine. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  order  to  accomplish  that  result  do  you  think  it 
necessary  to  put  this  on  a  permanent  basis  by  the  purchase  of  land 
and  the  erection  of  concrete  buildings  on  the  land? 

Mr.  IIusmann.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  question,  if  I  may. 
The  department's  vitivultural  work  on  this  particular  plot,  in  w^ich 
Mr.  Lea's  district  is  particularly  interested,  has  been  going  on  since 
1903.  We  have  made  all  these  plantings  and  have  done  all  of  that 
work;  and  right  now,  at  the  crucial  time,  when  we  should  get  busy 
and  show  those  people  what  to  do  with  those  grapes,  the  property 
is  to  be  taken  away  from  us.  The  experiment  vineyard,  as  ^t«d 
before,  is  on  leased  property. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  that  lease  expired? 

Mr.  HusMANN.  Not  on  that  particular  plot,  but  it  will  expire  in 
three  years.  In  the  case  of  the  Fresno  land,  that  has  changed  owner- 
ship and  we  are  unable  to  renew  our  lease.  So  that  we  are  really 
squarely  up  against  it  with  the  Fresno  plot  and  will  be  up  against 
it  with  the  Oak\Tlle  proposition.  We  ao  not  feel,  from  a  depart- 
ment standpoint,  that  we  should  squander  the  Government  money 
in  conducting  investigations  on  lands  on  which  we  know  we  can  not 
conduct  them  long  enough  to  get  any  results.  - 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  exactly  what  you  have  done.  You  have 
put  money  into  the  establishment  of  the  vineyard,  where,  you  say,' 
you  are  now  confronted  with  the  probability,  or  practical  certainty, 
of  losing  the  land.  That  is  exactly  what  you  have  done,  and  that 
is  what  I  am  complaining  about.  After  you  have  started  a  practi- 
cally impossible  proposition,  you  come  here  and  insist  on  our  taking 
it  off  your  hands  with  an  additional  appropriation. 

Mr.  Lea  of  California.  They  probably  did  not  look  forward  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  HusMANN.  Exactly;  that  is  the  fact;  and  this  work  isof> 
progressive  nature.  When  this  ^ork  was  started  in  California,  there 
were  two  problems  confronting  California.  They  had  the  California 
vine  disease,  which  was  not  destroying  the  vineyards  as  slowly  as  the 
phylloxera  has  done  but  was  wiping  them  out  by  thousands  of  acres. 
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Nobody  knew  what  to  do  to  prevent  that.  The  phylloxera  was  doing 
the  same  thin^.  In  one  season  alone  at  least  75,000  acres  of  vine- 
yards were  cut  off,  due  to  those  agencies.  When  the  depaitment 
first  got  busy  out  there  we  had  to  do  the  best  we  could  under  the 
circumstances.  We  had  to  do  something  to  help  out  the  industry, 
and  the  only  way  we  could  do  it  was  to  locate  this  work  at  those 
places. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Husmann.  Are  vou  through,  Dr. 
Taylor? 

STATEMENT  OF  SS.  WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOS,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUEEAU 
OF  PLANT  INDUSTST,  DEFABTMENT  OF  AOBICTTLTirBE— Con- 
tinned. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  read  a  suggestion  for  a  provision  to 
cover  this  item.  But,  first,  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Anderson 
has  stated  the  case  exactly,  and  we  accept  full  responsibility  for  not 
foreseeing  in  1903  the  eighteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  not  mark  it  off  and  charge  it  to  profit  and  loss! 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  so  far  as  our  expenditures  are  concerned,  that 
would  be  a  mere  matter  of  bookkeeping. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  loss  to  the  Government? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  could  determine  how  much  we  have  spent  in  the 
wliole  work  during  the  period. 

The  Chairman.  What  it  is  worth  would  be  the  loss? 

Dr.  Taylor.  So  far  as  <the  monetary  value,  the  selling  value  of 
the  vines  that  are  there,  is  concerned,  they  have  no  selling  value; 
they  can  not  be  transplanted. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  loss? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  loss  to  the  Government  would  be  the  interruption 
of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  interruption  of  the  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  And  the  prevention  in  large  part  of  the  beneficial 
results  likely  to  accrue  from  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  land  is  covered  and  filled  with 
vines  in  all  stages  of  development,  is  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  all  the  different  grades 
and  varieties  which  you  have  developed  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  the  largest  and  most  complete  collection  of 
vinifera  grapes  in  the  world. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  if  you  do  not  continue  the 
work  you  will  lose  all  those  plants  and  the  advantages  of  all  those 
experiments,  as  far  as  you  have  carried  them  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  all  of  them,  because  many  of  the  results  that  have 
been  attained  have  already  gone  into  the  California  horticultural  in- 
dustry as  they  have  become  evident,  but  a  very  large  part  of  the 
potential  value  of  the  work  would  be  sacrificed. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  value  of  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Federal  Government? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  no  holdings  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  plantings? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  They  would  have  no  selling  value,  any  more  Uwn 
laboratory  material  in  Washington  would. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  cost  to  replace  them  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  To  replace  them,  to  bring  tJiose  planting  up  to  th«r 
present  stage,  at  the  present  cost  of  doing  that  sort  of  thing,  would 
amount,  I  would  say,  to  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  but  they  would  not  have  that  selling  value,  because  they  are 
not  commercial  material.  My  suggestion  to  the  committee  is  that  a 
practical  way  of  handling  the  matter  would  be  to  merge  the  existing^ 
proviso  in  the  present  subappropriation,  "  For  the  investigation  and 
improvement  of  fruits,''  etc.,  in  a  new  paragraph  providing  substan- 
tially  as  follows: 

For  investigating  and  developing  grape  production,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  new  grape  Industries  and  methods  of  utlUzing  grapes  heretofore  used 
for  tlie  production  of  alcoholic  heverages,  $115,250:  Provided^  That  of  this 
amount  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  expend  $87,750,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  he  necessary,  for  the  purchase,  improvement,  and  equip- 
ment of  lands  occupied  by  the  department's  exx)eriment  vineyards  near  Fresno 
and  Oakville,  Calif.,  now  maintained  under  contracts  with  the  owners:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  land  purchased  for  the  Fresno  vineyard  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 36  acres,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $21,600,  and  for  the  Oakville  vineyard 
not  to  exceed  30  acres,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $22,500:  And  provided  further^ 
That  the  limitations  in  this  act  as  to  the  cost  of  farm  buildings  shall  not  apply 
to  this  paragraph. 

Of  the  total  of  $115,250  carried  by  this  new  paragraph,  $87,750 
would  be  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  two  vineyard  sites,  total- 
ing $44,100,  and  their  improvement  and  equipment  at  a  cost  of 
$43,650.  Of  the  remaining  $27,500,  $20,000  represents  the  present 
appropriation  for  viticultural  work,  and  $7,500  the  increased  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  under  present-day  condi- 
tions. As  several  of  the  buildings  needed  would,  under  existing 
conditions,  cost  more  than  $1,500  each,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  an  exception  made  in  the  limitations  of  the  act  as  to  the  cost 
of  farm  buildings.  This  is  provided  for  in  the  last  proviso  of  the 
proposed  paragraph. 

Should  the  above  pi'ovision  be  adopted  and  incorporated  in  the 
bill,  the  now  existing  $20,000  proviso  in  the  subappropriation  "  For 
the  investigation  and  improvement  of  fruits,"  etc.,  should  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  amount  carried  by  that  paragraph  be  reduced  from 
$88,200  to  $68,200. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Taylor. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HITOH  STEEL  HEESHAN,  A  SEFBESENTA- 
TI7E  IN  CONOEESS  FBOH  THE  STATE  OF  CAUFOENIA. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  hear  Representative  Hersman,  of 
California. 

Mr.  Hersman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  want  to  say  a  few  words  by 
way  of  supplementing  the  statements  that  have  already  been  made 
relative  to  the  purchase  of  these  vineyards,  and  to  answer  a  few 
questions. 

One  of  the  last  questiosn  asked  by  Mr.  Anderson  was  what  loss 
would  be  entailed  if  we  gave  this  work  up.  At  present,  there  arc 
no  buildings  on  this  property.  It  has  only  been  under  the  control 
of  the  department,  and  the  Federal  Government  has  put  nothing 
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on  it  but  vines.  Our  monetary  loss  would  be  vsry  little  if  we  gave 
them  up. 

But  can  we  afford  to  give  them  up?  That  is  the  question  which 
this  committee  is  confronted  with.  What  have  those  vineyards,  that 
have  no  buildings  on  them,  but  only  vines — what  have  they  meant  to 
the  State  of  California  and  to  the  Nation? 

The  very  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  conducted 
experiments  on  these  two  little  plots  in  California  has  possibly 
saved  to  the  State  of  California  their  whole  grape  industry,  both 
raisin  grapes  and  wine  grapes,  by  finding  something  that  could  com- 
bat the  phylloxera  that  was  destroying  the  vineyards.  I  have  seen 
thousands  of  acres  cut  down  in  a.  few  years.  The  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  State  of  California  and  the  Federal  (jovemment  have 
shown  the  method  to  be  used  and  have  saved  $40,000,000  worth  of 
property. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question?  My 
whole  objection  to  this  proposition  is  involved  in  the  Government 
buying  this  land  and  erecting  these  buildings;  that  is,  establishing 
a  permanent  station  which  the  Government  itself  will  have  to  main- 
tain for  all  time  to  come. 

If  the  State  of  California,  or  somebody  else,  wants  to  buy  this 
land  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  the  Government  shall  furnish  all 
the  expert  assistance,  all  the  scientists,  and  everything  else  that  is 
necessary  to  cooperate  with  the  State  to  do  this  work;  but  I  am 
not  willing  for  the  Federal  Government  to  go  out  and  establish  two 
new  stations — to  buy  the  lands  and  maintain  them  perpetually. 

Mr.  Hersman.  Let  me  answer  your  question  under  these  two 
heads :  First,  can  we  afford  to  lose  the  benefit  of  13  years  of  experi- 
mental work:  and,  second,  who  should  pay  for  these  vineyards?  The 
I'nited  States  Government  has  spent  13  years  in  experimenting  on 
these  two  tracts  and.  as  a  result,  if  these  vineyards  are  not  secured, 
this  most  valuable  work  will  be  lost.  Either  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  State  of  California  should  see  that  these  vineyards  are 
purchased  while  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Why  not  let  the  State  of  California  purchase  this 
plant,  as  Mr.  Anderson  suggests,  and  then  let  us  furnish  the  expert 
assistance  ? 

Mr.  Hersman.  I  am  going  to  answer  the  two  following  questions : 
First j^joan  we  afford  to  lose  them;  and,  second,  should  the  Federal 
Government  purchase  them  ?  For  13  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  had  direct  charge  of  these  two  tracts.  The  Fresno  tract  is  near 
the  city  of  Fresno,  one  of  the  richest  sections  in  California.  This 
land  was  owned  originally  by  the  California  Wine  Association,  which 
owned  600  acres  in  one  large  vineyard,  and  in  this  same  section  a 
short  distance  away  owned  3,000  acres  in  another  vineyard.  They 
gave  the  United  States  a  long  lease  upon  this  land  in  order  that 
experiments  should  be  carried  on,  not  only  for  their  own  benefit,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  every  grape  grower  in  the  Nation. 

Now.  under  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
California  Wine  Association  finds  itself  in  a  position  where  it  is 
forced  to  dispose  of  all  its  holdings  and  is  proceeding  to  do  so.  Just 
who  will  get  these  particular  tracts  or  what  disposition  will  be  made 
of  them  is  hard  to  say.    The  time  to  purchase  is  now,  while  it  can  be 
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done,  in  order  to  save  the  valuable  work  that  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

There  are  at  present  210,000  acres  of  raisin  and  also  180,000 
acres  of  wine  grapes  in  the  State  of  California,  besides  lar^  areas 
of  grapes  in  other  States.  Unless  some  method  is  found  to  utilize 
the  wine  grapes  of  the  Nation  by  converting  them  into  sirups  or  bev- 
erages or  by  drying  them,  all  tliese  180,000  acres  will  be  an  economic 
loss  to  the  Nation.  Only  through  scientific  experimentation  can  this 
be  hoped  to  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done  at  once;  otherwise  the  \nne- 
yardists  will  not  be  able  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  their  vineyards 
under  the  uncertain  conditions. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  does  not  meet  for  two 
years.  It  will  take  60  days  after  its  adjournment  before  any  law 
would  go  into  effect.  It  would  take  at  least  until  the  spring  of  1922 
before  any  relief  could  possibly  be  expected  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  as  this  work  must  be  done  at  once,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  already  undertaken  and  carried  it  on  for  13  years,  it 
would  seem  to  me  mcumbent  upon  us  to  continue  this  work  that 
means  so  much  not  only  to  the  State  of  California  but  to  other  States 
and  the  Nation,  and  to  save  this  great  loss  that  will  surely  come 
about  unless  a  method  is  quickly  discovered  by  which  this  large  acre- 
age of  wine  grapes  can  be  converted  to  some  other  economic  use. 

Last  year  under  war-time  prohibition  it  was  possible  to  ship  the 
fresh  grapes  East  and  have  them  made  up  by  individuals  into  wine : 
under  national  prohibition,  this  can  not  be  done.  The  owners  of 
these  vineyards  are  confronted  with  absolute  loss  unless  some  relief 
is  immediately  undertaken. 

The  second  question,  who  should  purchase  these  vineyards,  I  have 
partly  answered.  Four  years  a^o  no  one  could  have  looked  forward 
to  the  speed  with  which  prohibition  has  swept  this  Nation.  At  leasts 
no  one  expected  that  the  wine  industry  of  the  Nation  would  be  so 
completely  wiped  out  in  such  a  short  time.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  Federal  Government  has  lent  every  encouragement  to  increas- 
ing the  acreage  of  wine  grapes.  All  the  State  governments  have 
encouraged  their  people  in  planting  and  securing  the  right  varieties, 
have  kept  experts  in  the  field,  and  by  every  means  have  lent  their 
aid  an  encouragement  to  the  planting  and  increasing  the  acreage  of 
wine  grapes  in  the  Nation.  This  has  resulted  in  California  having 
180,000  acres  in  wine  ^apes.  The  men  who  own  these  vinayard& 
are  in  large  part  small,  individual  owners  whose  only  means  of  liveli- 
hood is  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  their  vineyards,  and  with 
national  prohibition  they  are  threatened  with  bankruptcy  with  no 
means  except  the  labor  of  their  hands  to  educate  ana  provide  for 
their  families. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  moral  obligation  resting  upon 
the  whole  people  to  see  whether  some  method  can  not  be  devisea  to 
utilize  these  grapes  so  that  the  innocent  people  should  not  suffer 
from  a  decision  that  the  Nation  felt  must  be  brought  about.  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  very  little  to  appropriate  with  the  idea 
in  view  of  savirg  many  millions  of  dollars^  worth  of  property,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  moral  obligation  resting  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  to  do  everything  they  possibly  can  to  save  this 
property  which,  through  no  fault  or  the  owners,  is  now  being  taken 
away  from  them.     As  I  have  intimated,  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
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this  relief  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California.  There  is 
no  other  agency  to  which  we  can  appeal  but  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  have  every  belief  that  they  will  do  justice  to  the  unfortunate 
vineyardists  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Jones.  Would  you  go  to  the  extent  of  reimbursing  everyone 
who  has  suffered  loss  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment? 
Mr.  Hersman.  No;  I  am  not  advocating  that. 
Mr.  Jones.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  between  the  Califor- 
nia wine  growers  and  anyone  else  who  has  suffered  by  the  adoption 
of  that  amendment? 

Mr.  Hersman.  I  would  not  draw  the  line.  If  anything  can  be 
done,  as  Mr.  Tincher  suggests,  to  save  the  apples  grown  in  his  dis- 
trict that  have  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  apple  jack — ^if 
they  can  be  saved  by  a  small  appropriation — I  say  I  believe  it  should 
be  undertaken.  The  moral  obligation  rests  upon  us  all  to  pay  a  little 
more  taxes,  to  try  to  find  a  way  by  which  this  property  can  be  saved. 
Not  only  tnat,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  splendid  investment  for  the  Na- 
tion to  appropriate  a  small  amount  of  money  in  order  to  save  a  vast 
sum  to  the  resources  of  the  Nation.  Ordinary  business  judgment 
would  prompt  a  business  man  to  appropriate  a  small  sum  in  order 
that  a  large  sum  may  be  secure.  Those  who  advocated  national  pro- 
hibition should  have  been  willing  to  say,  "  I  not  only  believe  in  it, 
but  I  am  willing  to  put  my  hana  in  my  pocket  and  help  to  pay  for 
something  that  I  believe  will  not  only  do  me  good  but  will  do  the 
Nation  good."  This  compensation  was  not  provided  for  under  the 
eighteenth  amendment,  but  there  is  a  way  by  which  a  little  money 
can  now  be  advanced  which  possibly  may  result  in  saving  a  large 
part  of  this  investment  which  otherwise  would  be  lost  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  people  of  California  are  very  seriously  inter- 
ested in  this  matter.  What  objection  is  there  to  the  State  taking 
over  this  land  and  having  the  Government  appropriate  sufficient 
money  to  develop  it? 

Mr.  Hersman.  There  is  a  very  serious  objection.  I  say  I  believe 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  it.  At  this  time  it 
is  the  only  agency  that  can  do  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  circumstances  to  appropriate  at  least 
the  $100,000  requested,  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that  we  can  not  afford 
to  lose  this  experimental  work  that  has  been  going  on  for  13  years. 
It  is  of  great  value  to  the  future  development  of  the  grape  interests 
of  the  Nation. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hersman. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  State  of  California 
has  done  along  this  line.     Nothing  has  been  said  about  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  what  it  proposes  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Barbour. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENBY  ELLSWOBTH  BABBOTTB,  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  would  like  to  reply  to  that  question  and  to  Mr. 
Anderson's  question  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  State  of  California  has  spent  a  ^eat  deal  of  money  in  the 
interest  of  the  grape  industry.  They  carry  on  the  work  at  various 
stations.    I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  them  experiment 
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stations  or  not,  but  that  is  what  they  are  in  fact  The^'  have  one 
large  vineyard  just  outside  of  Fresno  which  was  willed  to  them  by 
a  wealthy  citizen  of  the  State,  who  died  and  left  the  property  to  the 
University  of  the  State  of  California  for  experimental  purposes  and 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  bringing  to  a  high  state  of  jjer- 
fection  the  vineyard  industry. 

The  principal  lines  of  activity  that  the  State  has  been  engaged  in 
have  been  in  connection  witti  the  management  and  operation  of 
vineyards ;  for  instance,  correct  cultural  methods,  the  proper  way  to 

()rune  the  vines,  and  so  on.  The  State  is  very  active  along  those 
ines.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  policy,  and  in  recent  years  has 
been,  for  representatives  of  the  State  of  California  to  go  down 
through  the  vineyard  districts  and  hold  demonstrations  in  the 
various  sections.  The  farmers  from  the  neighborhood  gather  to- 
gether on  certain  days,  and  the  experts  from  the  State  agricultural 
department  are  there  to  show  them  how  to  prune  their  vines  and 
so  forth.  At  the  head  of  that  activity  is  Prof.  Biolotti,  who  is  con- 
sidered the  foremost  expert  in  the  world  on  this  question  of  pruning 
of  vines. 

Then  the  State's  representatives  instruct  the  grape  growers  in  the 
manner  of  cultivating  their  vineyards,  sulphuring  their  vines  to 
protect  them  against  mildew,  red  spiders,  and  so  forth.  All  those 
activities  are  carried  on  by  the  State  of  California.  The  State  is 
not  idle,  and  is  not  penurious  in  doing  what  it  can  to  help  this  in- 
dustry along. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  State  of  California 
was  very  liberal  in  internal  matters  of  every  sort. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  always  thought  that,  and  I  could  not  just 
see  why  you  were  asking  now  that  the  Federal  Government  under- 
take this  proposition  as  a  permanent,  continuous  proposition,  involv- 
ing the  ownership  of  the  land,  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and 
everything  else. 

Mr.  Barbour.  For  15  or  16  years  the  Federal  Govenunent  has  car- 
ried on  this  work,  and,  as  Dr.  Taylor  has  said,  they  have  the  finest 
experimental  station  of  this  kind  existing  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  work  is  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  are  better  qualified  than  anyone 
else.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  your  position  is  a  logical  one,  we  could 
simply  say,  "  Let  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick  be  left  to  the  State 
of  Texas  or  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  let  the  cotton-boll  weevil  be  left 
to  the  Southern  States,"  and  we  could  go  right  down  the  list  and 
wipe  out  all  these  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
are  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  the  country.  The 
same  process  of  reasoning  that  would  apply  in  one  case  would  apply 
in  the  other. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  think  those  cases  are  analogous  at  alL 
I  think  that  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  experiment  sta- 
tions in  the  various  States  should  be  owned  by  the  States  in  every 
instance,-  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  is  not  the  proper  policy. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  would  not  contradict  you  on  that  proposition;  it 
might  be  a  good  policy. 

Mr.  Young.  As  I  understand  it,  one  of  these  leases  has  exoired  or 
is  about  to  exnirr*^ 
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Mr.  Barbour.  The  lease  will  expire  in  three  yeai*s,  I  believe,  as  to 
the  station  in  Napa  County,  and  the  other  one,  at  Fresno,  has  already 
expired  or  is  about  to  expire  by  reason  of  the  sale  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at ;  the  Government  has  all 
of  those  vines,  etc.,  on  those  two  leased  properties  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  So  that  in  the  case  where  the  lease  has  already  expired, 
or  is  about  to  expire,  if  this  sale  of  the  property  is  made,  the  Govern- 
ment will  lose  all  that  it  has  done  on  these  experimental  farms? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Young.  And  the  lease  on  the  other  property  will  be  in  the  same 
position  in  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  So  that,  as  far  as  the  Government  itself  is  concerned^ 
it  is  vitally  interested  in  this  prqposition,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  the  result  of  14  years'  worK  on  these  plots? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  And  to  some  extent  it  is  a  matter  for  us  to  consider 
what  the  Government  is  going  to  do  to  protect  th^  vital  interest 
which  it  now  has  on  these  plots  of  land? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  And  somebody  should  carry  on  that  work,  whether 
it  be  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Somebody  should  do  it.  The  Federal  Government 
has  been  carrying  on  that  work,  and  naturally  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia are  looKing  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  already  owns 
what  is  there  in  the  way  of  improvements  and  the  vines  that  exist, 
to  continue  to  carry  it  on. 

The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  what  those  vines  would  be 
worth  in  dollars  and  cents  if  they  were  pulled  out  and  sold.  They 
would  be  worth  nothing.  But  when  it  comes  to  their  value  as  a 
matter  of  education  that  they  afford  to  the  people  engaged  in  the 
vineyard  industry,  you  can  not  measure  their  value  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Mr.  Jones.  When  the  Government  started  to  make  these  plantings 
and  these  vineyards  it  was  on  leased  land,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  knew  or  thought  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
that  they  were  going  to  lose  all  the  improvements  that  they  had  made 
on  the  land,  or  dia  they  start  to  make  the  improvements  upon  the 
theory  that  ultimately  they  would  buy  the  lands? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  think  they  nad  any  theory  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Jones.  When  a. man  makes  improvements  on  leased  land,  he 
knows  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease  he  is  going  to  lose  his 
improvement,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  think  that  was  done  in  this  case,  for  the 
reason  that  the  vineyards  were  on  property  owned  by  the  California 
Wine  Association,  which  was  engaged  in  producing  wine  grapes  and 
manufacturing  them  into  wine  on  a  very  large  scale — probably  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  anybody.  That  was  the  busmess  in  wnich  they  were 
engaged.  This  was  part  of  the  property  upon  which  they  were  pro- 
ducing the  grapes  to  manufacture  mto  wine.  Nobody  foresaw  that 
prohibition  was  coming  along  and  that  the  California  Wine  Associa- 
tion would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Somebody  must  have  forese^i  it,  because  the  lea» 
itself  contained  a  provision  that  the  lease  was  void  in  that  event. 

Mr.  Barboxtr.  1  understand  that  was  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  people  who  own  the  land  must  have  had  some 
expectation  of  that. 

Mr.  Barbour.  But  the  company  has  provided  in  its  contrad;  for 
the  sale  of  this  property  for  the  right  to  reserve  the  86  acres  of  land 
for  sale  to  the  Government  at  a  price  of  $600  an  acre;  fortunately, 
they  have  reserved  it  at  the  price  of  $600  an  acre. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  a  lease  for  13  years,  is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  that 
was  the  life  of  the  experiments  they  proposed  to  make?  If  I  lease 
property  for  5  years,  or  10  years,  or  any  other  term,  I  try  to  fix  the 
term  accordin/r  to  the  use  I  intend  to  make  of  the  property.  The 
Government  leased  the  land  for  13  years,  or  whatever  the  period  was; 
and  was  it  not  the  thought  of  the  Government  that  that  would  be  the 
time  that  they  intended  to  carry  on  the  experiments  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  thhik  it  follows  that  the  term  of  a  lease 
determines  the  period  of  activity  of  the  lessee.  In  the  case  of  a  m^- 
chant,  it  does  not  indicate  that  he  intends  to  go  out  of  business  in 
five  years  if  he  makes  a  lease  of  property  for  five  years.  The  Gov- 
ernment went  into  this  thing  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  has  grown  and 
grown  and  has  become  a  much  bigger  thing  than  anybody  foresaw. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thmk  we  have  gone  into  this  matter 
about  as  far  as  we  can  to-day,  have  we  not?  There  are  several  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  KuBET.  Mr.  Chairman,  Representative  Osborne,  of  California, 
desires  to  be  heard  on  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  want  to  ada,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Jones's  statement, 
that  the  Government  has  paid  nothing  for  these  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Barbour.  The  committee  will 
now  hear  Mr.  Osborne. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENBT  Z.  OSBOBNE,  A  BEPBESEHTATIYE  DT 
CONGRESS  FBOU  THE  STATE  OF  CAIIFOBNIA. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
this  is  a  great  committee,  having  to  do  with  a  great  department  of 
the  Government.  It  is  a  department  of  the  Government  in  which 
the  agricultural  and  growing  interests  of  the  country  are  deeply 
interested.  You  do  a  great  work;  you  have  done  a  great  work  in 
lines  that  are  analogous  to  this  in  which  we  are  now  seeking  to 
interest  vou. 

This  industry  in  California,  figuring  on  flie  value  of  the  land 
involved,  represents  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,000, 
without  including  anything  for  the  value  of  wineries  and  other  ac- 
cessories of  this  industry.  We  in  Congress  have  done  something  that 
affects  this  industry  in  a  very  serious  way;  it  does  not  entirely 
eradicate  it,  but  very  largely  so. 

While  you  are  looking  around  for  things  to  do  that  will  be  of 
value  to  the  farming  community,  why  is  it  not  well  to  look  at  those 
things  where  you  can  avoid  evil  j  where  you  can  avoid  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  what  has  been  done  m  a  conscientious  way  ?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  always  felt  reluctance,  and  I  presume  every  Member 
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here  has,  to  voting  even  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  great  principle, 
where  it  would  have  the  effect  of  raining  or  greatly  injurmg  large 
bodies  of  our  people.  I  have  felt  as  if  in  some  way  we  ought  to 
make  reparation. 

I  will  go  back  further  than  the  present;  I  will  go  back  to  the 
Civil  War,  and  say  that  in  my  heart  I  believe  we  as  a  country  may 
have  done  a  great  injustice  to  the  South  when  we  freed  the  Negroes 
in  the  South  and  abolished  that  enormous  propert^r  interest  wiuiout 
giving  any  compensation  for  it.  Its  only  ]ustification  is  that  it  was 
done  as  a  war  measure — as  an  act  of  belligerency.^  That  we  did  so 
then — ^that  we  did  that  which  was  at  least  questionable — ^is  not  a 
good  reason  for  doing  another  act  which  is  questionable. 

My  point  is  this:  The  people  of  California  have  produced,  I 
think,  something  like  90  per  cent  of  the  wine  of  the  country;  so  that 
it  is  not  a  fair  comparison  when  you  compare  that  industry  with 
the  industry  that  produces  applejack  in  a  county  in  Kansas.  In 
this  case  you  are  dealing  with  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  the  other 
you  are  dealing  with  hundreds  or  thousands. 

Now,  gentlemen,  a  great  deal  of  good  is  done  in  these  agricul- 
tural experiments  in  one  way  or  another.  I  have  in  mind  a  won- 
derful example  that  occurred  in  California  many  years  ago.  At 
one  time,  about  35  or  40  yeai's  ago,  I  remember  that  the  orange  or- 
chards of  the  southern  part  of  California  were  attacked  by  what 
is  known  as  cotton  cushiony  scale.  They  sent  a  man  all  the  way 
to  Australia  to  find  a  remedy  for  that  scale.  It  looked  as  though 
the  whole  industry  was  going  to  pieces.  The  orance  orchards  were 
as  white  as  snow  with  this  cotton  cushiony  scale  tnat  had  fastened 
itself  on  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  trees.  The  insect  would  lay 
about  a  million  eggs;  those  eggs  would  hatch  out,  and  then  those 
insects  would  lay  millions  more  of  eggs,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the 
orchards  were  completely  covered  by  the  scale,  and  eventually  they 
must  have  died,  oo  they  sent  out  to  Australia — either  the  United 
States  Government  or  the  State  of  California;  I  think  they  did  it 
jointly.  They  brought  back  a  parasite  which  attacked  this  cotton 
cushiony  scale  and  destroyed  it,  and  it  absolutely  saved  the  citrus- 
fruit  industry  in  California  and  made  it  what  it  is  to-day.  At  that 
time  we  were  shipping  out  about  1,500  carloads  of  oranges  annually. 
This  last  year  we  have  shipped  out  50,000  carloads  of  oranges.  That 
salvation  of  the  citrus-fruit  industry  was  all  due  to  the  wiping  out 
of  that  cotton  cushiony  scale  and  other  insect  pests. 

I  regard  this  present  question  from  the  broad  standpoint  of  doing 
what  we  can  to  ameliorate  what  is  admittedly  a  hard  situation.  In 
the  southern  part  of  California  we  are  not  quite  in  such  a  bad  situa- 
tion as  they  are  in  the  north,  because  our  grapes  are  sweet  grapes  and 
can  be  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  than  theirs.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  the  grapes  are  worthless  unless  they  can  find  some  new 
way  of  using  them. 

1  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee  will  do  what  my  friends  in  the 
northern  part  oi  the  State  have  asked,  which  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
tiling,  and  which  will  probably,  in  some  degree,  mitigate  the  terrible 
losses  with  which  they  are  threatened. 

You  understand  that  the  largest  portion  of  these  lands  are  owned 
by  poor  people,  in  small  tracts.    There  are  a  few  very  large  tracts ; 
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but  the  great  bulk  of  the  vineyards  are  owned  by  poor  people,  who 
have  been  encouraged  equally  by  the  State  of  California  and  tiie 
National  Government,  through  this  very  Agricultural  Department 
to  carry  on  that  industry.  You  have  done  very  valuable  and  inter- 
esting work  on  the  subject  of  horticulture,  and  you  have  encouraged 
the  industry ;  and  now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  sort  of  a  moral 
obligation  that  you  should  do  what  you  can  to  remedy  the  evil,  whidi 
you  did  not  intend  as  an  evil,  but  which  has  proved  so  to  those  people. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  importaiKC 
of  this  proposition.  You  will  recall,  however,  that  a  number  of  jrears 
a^o  the  Federal  Government  committed  itself  to  a  certain  pJolicy 
with  respect  to  experiment  stations,  which  was  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  one  experiment  station  in  each  State.  If  we  now  decide  upon 
adding  two  more  California  would  have  four  while  the  other  States 
of  the  Union,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  only  one. 

The  question  seems  to  be  wnether  we  are  justified  in  establishing 
four  experiment  stations  in  California,  when  we  have  only  one  each 
in  most  of  tlie  other  States.  Could  the  matter  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Federal  Government  making  a  liberal  appi-opriation  to  carry  on 
experiments  for  this  particular  work  without  committing  it  to  a 
number  of  stations  which  are  to  be  made  permanent  and  which  will 
have  to  be  appropriated  for  annually  ?  I  wish  you  would  give  the 
question  thought. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  could  not  pass  judgment  upon  that  for  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that ;  but  I  will  say  that  the  stations 
that  are  proposed  to  be  continued  are  in  the  very  heart  of  the  na- 
tional grape  industry  and  that  the  benefit  of  the  experiments  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  State  of  California. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  of  every  station,  of  course.  We  are 
grateful  to  you  for  your  statement,  Mr.  Osborne. 

We  will  hear  Judge  Raker  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  E.  BAEXK,  A  BEFRESENTATIYE  II 
CONGBESS  FBOU  THE  STATE  OF  CAUFOBNIA. 

THE    AMERICAN    NrT-PRODUCINO    INDUSTRY    AND    WHAT   IT    NEEDS    FROM 

CONORF^S. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  United  States  last  year  produced  approximately 
twenty-seven  million  dollars'  worth  of  Persian  (English)  walnuts, 
pecans,  and  almonds,  its  three  most  important  nut  species.  There 
were  also  produced  probably  some  two  or  three  million  dollars'  worth 
of  minor  nuts,  such  as  black  walnut,  hickories  of  the  various  kinds, 
butternuts,  filbeits,  and  chestnuts,  making  a  total  of  close  to  thirty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  nuts.  It  annually  imports  twelve  or  tliir- 
teen  million  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  nuts.  Therefore  the  total  con- 
sumption in  this  country  is  probably  between  forty  and  forty-five 
million  dollars'  worth. 

Production  and  consumption  of  nuts  are  being  gi-eatly  stimulated 
in  thi?  coimtry  by  virtue  of  the  decreased  grazing  areas  on  which  to 
produce  beef  and  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  greatly  increased  popu- 
lation to  find  other  sources  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates. 
Farmers  are  finding  the  production  of  nuts  one  of  the  most  profitable 
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uses  to  wliich  suitable  soils  can  be  put.  Many  are  becoming  wealthy 
out  of  this  industry,  while  others  are  losing  money  for  lack  of  in- 
telligent information  as  to  proper  section  in  which  to  plant,  proper 
kinds,  reliable  sources  from  which  to  obtain  planting  stock,  knowl- 
edge as  to  cultural  needs,  or,  finally,  a  ready  market. 

The  Federal  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture  has  done  much  toward 
obtaining  and  disseminating  the  needed  information  of  this  charac- 
ter. Several  of  the  States  have  likewise  made  important  contribu- 
tions along  the  same  line,  particularly  California,  in  aiding  both  the 
walnut  and  almond  industries.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done.  In 
fact,  the  greater  and  more  important  these  various  industries  become, 
the  more  they  need  the  assistance  of  the  best  possible  expert  investi- 
gation that  can  be  had.  There  are  successive  stages  of  development 
through  which  these  industries,  in  common  with  all  horticultural  in- 
dustries, must  pass  to  become  substantially  successful  on  a  large  scale. 
At  present  the  Persian  walnut  industry  is  ahead  of  all  others  in  de- 
velopment and  organization.  The  almond  industry'  ranks  second  and 
that  of  the  pecan  third.  Production  of  black  walnuts,  hickories,  and 
others  of  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  United  States  is  strictly  in 
the  experimental  stage  as  an  industry. 

Beginning  with  the  new  industries  and  continuing  through  to 
those  most  highly  developed,  some  of  these  successive  stages  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  merits  of  the  species  must  first  be  determined.  It  must 
prove  to  have  a  product  worthy  of  time  and  money  by  intelligent 
larmers. 

2.  The  most  pei*fect  types  or  varieties  must  be  selected  and  made 
available.  Many  thousands  of  farmers  are  to-day  producing  varie- 
ties of  nuts  of  second  or  third-class  merit.  Such  varieties  are  equally 
as  expensive  or  difficult  to  grow  as  are  others  producing  a  product 
worth  several  dollars  more  per  tree.  Every  dollar's  worth  of  a  food 
product  that  a  tree  produces  lei5s  than  it  might  produce  is  a  dollar 
added  to  the  cost  of  production  and  therefore  to  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

8.  The  question  as  to  where  the  species  will  succeed  must  be  de- 
termined. Next  it  must  be  shown  which  varieties  will  succeed  best 
in  the  various  parts  of  a  general  geographic  territory.  For  example, 
the  Persian  walnut  has  been  found  at  the  expense  of  the  gix)wers 
themselves  to  be  quite  unsuited  to  growth  in  the  Southern  States  and 
hardly  capable  of  adaptation  in  any  State  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  IS  not  profitable  on  the  Pacific  coast  except  in  certain  locali- 
ties. Within  these  localities  there  are  such  differences  of  local  condi- 
tions that  varieties  which  are  highly  successful  in  one  place  will  not 
necessarily  succeed  in  another.  Southern  California,  wnere  approxi- 
mately 97  per  cent  of  the  total  American  crop  is  produced,  confines 
itself  to  a  South  American  type,  whereas  in  the  Northwest  types 
from  western  Europe  succeed  best.  With  the  almond,  the  situation 
is  much  the  same,  except  that  it  is  even  more  exacting  in  its  require- 
ments. It  does  not  succeed  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  is 
highly  exacting  as  to  conditions  on  the  coast.  It  blooms  with  the 
first  approach  of  spring  over  a  period  extending  from  late  January 
in  some  vears  till  early  March  in  others.  It  must  be  grown,  so  far 
as  possible,  in  localities  in  which  there  is  a  minimum  of  danger  from 
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killing  temperatures  after  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  Very  few  of  its 
varieties  are  capable  of  pollinating  tneir  own  pistillate  flowers. 
They  must  be  intelligently  interphinted  to  insure  interpollination 
from  the  staminate  flowers  of  other  varieties  blossoming  at  the  same 
time.  The  pecan  covers  a  tremendous  area — practically  the  southern 
half  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  either  in- 
digenous or  has  been  planted  in  every  State  between  New  Jersev  and 
Texas  and  from  Iowa  to  Florida.  Yet  Florida  varieties  will  not 
succeed  in  New  Jersey  or  Iowa,  or  vice  versa.  Texas  varieties  do  not 
succeed  in  Florida,  but  Florida  varieties  do  succeed  in  Texas. 

4.  How  to  cultivate  and  care  for  nut  trees  is  the  next  problem. 
Very  often,  two  farmers  on  adjoining  land,  having  similar  types  of 
soil,  the  same  varieties,  trees  from  the  same  nursery,  planted  the 
same  year  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  may  have  entirely  dif- 
ferent results.  One  may  succeed  and  the  other  fail.  One  may  have 
planted  his  trees  too  close  together  or  he  may  have  plowed  too  close 
and  so  broken  the  roots.  He  may  have  used  a  wrong  fertilizer  or  he 
may  not  have  known  how  to  combat  natural  enemies,  such  as  insects, 
diseases,  rodents,  or  predatory  birds.  He  may  have  undertaken  to 
grow  too  many  other  crops  on  the  same  land  or  he  may  not  have 
understood  the  importance  of  drainage.  He  may  even  have  produced 
as  good  or  better  crops  than  his  neighbor,  but  have  failed  to  sell  to 
good  advantage.  He  may  have  lost  nis  crop  by  improper  care  after 
it  was  harvested. 

5.  Beyond  the  ordinary  details  of  culture,  as  these  nut  industries 
have  progressed,  there  come  special  problems  of  too  great  depth  for 
the  farmer  to  solve  or  for  even  the  facilities  of  ordinary  research. 
Already  the  nut  farmer  has  been  compelled  to  desist  from  the  ade- 
quate use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  such  as  he  emploj'ed  before  the 
war.  He  finds  organic  fertilizers  too  expensive,  as  the  materials  for- 
merly used  in  their  manufacture  are  now  going  into  stock  and 
chicken  feeds.  The  mineral  fertilizers  are  similarly  high  because 
potash  is  not  yet  coming  from  Germany  in  quantity  ana  American 
potash  is  risky  because  of  borax.  The  nut  farmer  is  now  endeavor- 
ing to  work  out  his  own  salvation  by  the  use  of  leguminous  crops 
which  can  be  turned  under.  There,  again,  particularly  in  the  Soutn, 
he  finds  trouble.  Certain  legumes  are  highly  subject  to  nematodes, 
which  feed  upon  their  roots,  multiply  rapidly,  destroy  the  crop,  and 
then  attack  the  roots  of  the  nut  trees.  Another  important  problem  is 
that  of  pruning.  Investigations  are  lately  demonsrating  that  unin- 
telligent pruning  often  cuts  off  branches  in  which  food  material  has 
been  stored  for  the  next  season's  crop  and  as  a  result  there  can  be  no 
crop.  Or  bad  pruning  may  stimulate  wood  growth  and  effectively 
check  the  process  of  storing  up  crop  material  tor  the  next  year. 

6.  Business  management  is  a  crying  need  with  a  high  percenta^ 
of  the  nut  farmers.  The  simple  taking  of  individual  tree  records  m 
orchards  has  often  demonstrated  that  a  great  majority  of  the  trees 
are  not  paying  their  way.  In  such  cases  it  is  freauently  quite  pos- 
sible to  improve  the  cultural  conditions  affecting  tnese  trees  so  that 
their  orchard  performance  can  be  converted  into  an  asset  instead  of 
a  liability.  Without  advice  it  is  easy  for  the  farmer  to  overexpend 
in  fertilizers,  pruning,  spraying,  or  even  in  labor.  He  must  rely 
upon  the  scientist,  who  advises  him  in  regard  to  special  problems,  to 
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keep  also  in  mind  that  he  (the  farmer)  is  dependent  upon  the  net 
outcome  of  his  orchard  and  that  if  greater  profit  could  be  derived 
from  the  land  by  some  other  use,  or  combination  of  uses,  he  wants  to 
be  so  told. 

7.  As  the  successful  production  of  a  crop  calls  for  highly  special* 
ized  knowledge,  so  at  the  present  time  the  marketing  of  nuts  is  a 
highly  specialized  line.  The  time  has  come  that  without  organiza- 
tion £nere  can  not  be  even  an  approximate  standard  of  condition  in 
which  theproduct  is  put  upon  the  market  or  of  prices  asked  or  re- 
ceived. The  walnut  and  almond  industries  are  now  so  organized 
that  approximately  80  per  cent  of  those  crops  are  sold  under  a  stand- 
ard of  grade,  package,  and  price  through  nonprofit  cooperative  or- 
g^anizations.  The  managers  of  these  associations  are  highly  paid  effi- 
cient men  of  training  ana  experience.  The  California  Walnut  Grow- 
ers' Association,  which  is  just  now  completing  the  marketing  of 
nearly  $15,000,000  worth  of  nuts,  maintains  its  own  staff  of  investi- 
gators, who  especially  during  the  war  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
tlie  combating  of  natural  enemies  and  in  developing  new  uses  for 
walnuts  and  walnut  products.  As  a  result  of  research  work  by  this 
staff,  that  association  is  now  organizing  a  subsidiary  branch  of  itself 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  at  cost  to  its  members  of  a  dust  spray 
which  it  has  perfected. 

The  nut  industry  as  a  whole  appears  to  be  but  in  its  infancy.  The 
more  highly  developed  of  its  American  branches  have  made  much 
progress,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  horticultural  industry  of  equal 
importance  and  so  pregnant  with  possibilities  has  received  so  little 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  State  and  Federal  departmeiits  of  agri- 
culture. Over  the  entire  country  people  are  eating  nuts  as  neverT)e- 
fore,  not  merely  as  condiments,  but  as  staple  articles  of  food.  Farm- 
ers and  landowners  everywhere  are  plantmg  nut  trees  and  clamoring 
for  information  as  to  what  to  plant.  Michigan  has  passed  a  State 
law  providing  for  planting  nut  and  other  food-producmg  trees  along 
its  highways.  Various  organizations  about  the  country  are  advo- 
cating the  planting  of  nut  trees  as  memorials  to  fallen  soldiers  in 
France.  Thousands  are  being  so  planted  and  it  is  important  that 
wise  selections  should  be  made. 

Each  nut  industry  has  its  special  problems  which  if  solved  in  time 
will  mean  the  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  farmers 
engaged  in  this  important  inaustry.  The  almond  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia are  confronted  by  special  problems  at  this  time.  One  of  these 
is  that  of  varieties.  It  has  a  superabundance  of  varieties.  The 
Exchange  reports  that  about  80  varieties  are  being  grown  in  the 
State.  The  trade  knows  but  five  or  six.  Many  of  the  80  are  so  like 
the  5  or  6  that  they  can  be  mixed  and  sold  under  such  names, 
although  there  are  differences  in  their  character  and  merit,  especially 
in  the  orchard,  which  are  apparent  upon  close  examination.  A  great 
majority  of  the  odd  varieties  are  of  mediocre  value  and  bring  a  less 
price  in  the  market  than  do  the  five  or  six,  although  they  cost  more 
to  be  sold.  The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken  up 
this  problem  of  standardizing  varieties  of  almonds  and  promises 
soon  to  point  out  their  comparative  merits  in  such  a  way  that  future 
planters  will  be  discouraged  in  using  any  but  the  best  sorts. 

Another  problem  confronting  the  almond  industry  is  that  of  for- 
eign competition.    The  American  market  ordinarily  consumes  al- 
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monds  in  the  shell  only  during  the  fall  and  earl^'  winter,  whereas 
it  accepts  alniond  kernels  or  "  shelled  "  almonds  as  they  are  known, 
for  practically  the  whole  year.  The  cheapness  of  labor  in  foreign 
countries  makes  it  possible  for  almonds  to  be  cracked  by  hand  before 
they  are  exported  to  the  United  States  and  placed  here  at  a  price 
far  below  that  which  can  possibly  be  met  by  the  American  product, 
under  present  conditions.  The  almond  growers  have  expended  ap- 
proximately $100,000  in  developing  machinery  for  cracking  tne 
home  product,  but  thus  far  without  satisfactory  success.  It  needs 
the  assistance  of  the  best  engineers  in  the  Government  to  perfect  such 
a  machine.  It  is  imperative  that  -such  a  machine  be  developed  for 
this  purpose  in  the  near  future  as  during  the  past  five  years  almond 
planting  in  California  has  taken  place  at  a  rate  that  the  home  pro- 
duct must  be  enabled  to  enter  the  shelled,  or  the  12-month  market, 
or  production  will  inevitably  soon  exceed  the  supply.  Apparently, 
the  development  of  such  a  machine  depends  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  home  product  is  to  enjoy  a  pail  of  the  4-month  trade 
only  or  whether  it  will  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  product 
in  the  12-month  or  the  shelled  market  as  weU. 

The  California  Almond  Growers  Exchange  is  urgently  calling  upon 
the  Federal  department  to  assist  it  in  perfecting  still  better  varietie 
than  those  already  existing.  It  asks  that  this  be  done  by  searching 
the  almond  districts  of  southern  Europe  for  varieties  better  than 
those  already  known  here ;  also  that  crosses  be  made  between  varie- 
ties, so'as  to  emphasize  the  strong  points  of  good  varieties  and  to 
eliminate  the  weak  ones.  The  periect  varietj^  has  not  yet  been  known 
in  this  country. 

Other  problems  affecting  the  almond  industry  are  bound  to  arise, 
in  the  anticipation  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  be  given  facilities  for  linking  up 
its  forces  with  the  industry  in  effective  manner.  Present  funds  arc 
quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Are  there  any  others  who  desire  to  be  heard  this 
morning? 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Lannen. 

STATEMENT  OF  HK.  THOMAS  E.  LANNEN,  ATTOBNEY  AT  LAW, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Lannen.  My  name  is  Thomas  E.  Lannen.  I  reside  in  Chicago. 
I  dropped  into  this  committee  room  simply  to  get  some  information. 
I  did  not  know  what  subject  was  under  di^scussion.  That  subject,  as 
I  undei^stand  it,  has  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  more  experi- 
mental stations  in  the  State  of  California  to  promote  the  grape- 
growing  industry  in  that  State. 

For  a  number  of  years,  up  until  this  prohibition  law  was  passed,  I 
have  been  the  general  counsel  of  the  wine  and  fruit-growing  mdustry 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  including  Arkansas  and  Ohio,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  those  people  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  Congress 
to  give  some  attention  to  the  growing  of  grapes  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  New  York.  We  have  never  had  any 
attention  paid  us  here  in  the  East,  and  while  I  am  heartily  in  sjm- 
pathy  with  the  position  of  the  Carilfornia  grape  growers  in  trying  to 
sav(»  their  grapes  out  there,  and  T  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
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opposing  that  at  all,  I  simply  want  to  say  that  some  little  considera- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  the  grape-growing  industry  of  the  East. 

Down  through  the  Ozark  Valley,  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and 
also  in  Ohio^  they  have  important  grape-growing  r^ons.  The  Ohio 
grajpe  sections  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Sanduskjr.  Those  people  are 
trying  to  use  their  product  for  making  grape  juice.  They  have  the 
Catawba,  Concord,  and  other  grapes.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
gi-ape  growers  in  New  York  and  up  in  Michigan;  a  large  area  of 
land  is  devoted  to  those  vineyards. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  is  your  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Lannen.  I  was  taken  by  surprise;  I  did  not  know  that  this 
matter  was  to  come  up. 

Mr.  Jones.  Any  experimentation  anywhere  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  all  grape  growers,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lannen.  Not  at  all,  because  the  situation  is  entirely  different. 
The  California  grape  mentioned  here  this  morning  is  an  imported 
grape;  our  grapes  here  in  the  East  are  native  grapes.  The  grapes 
that  they  grow  out  there  are  known  a«  the  viniiera  grapes,  and  any 
experiments  made  there  would  not  do  us  any  good  here  in  the  East. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Those  people  for  whom  you  are 
speaking  can  take  care  of  themselves;  and  when  this  committee  finds 
anybody  who  is  willing  and  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  business 
the  committee  is  inclined  to  let  them  do  it. 

Mr.  Lannen.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  they  are  jible  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  the  present  situation.  They  did  not  know  that  this 
matter  was  coming  up  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  we  will  be  expected  to  establish  an  ex- 

Seriment  station  in  Arkansas,  one  in  Missouri,  one  in  Ohio,  one  in 
few  York,  and  so  on;  is  that  what  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Lannen.  We  have  always  contended  that  there  should  be  one 
station  in  the  East  to  take  care  of  oifr  native  grapes,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  it. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  oppose  the  re- 
quest of  the  people  of  California.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  that.  I 
appreciate  the  long  fight  they  have  had  over  many  years  to  make  a 
success  of  the  industry  out  there. 

The  Chaikman.  Your  contention  is  that  if  we  do  anything  for  the 
gi-ape  growers  of  California  we  should  also  do  something  for  those 
of  the  Middle  WeKt  and  the  East? 

Mr.  Lannen.  You  should  at  least  consider  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  the  matter  under  consideration. 


Development  of  Sweet  Corn  for  CANijjriNo. 

Friday,  January  16,  1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  WILLIAH  A.  TAYLOB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BXTBEAXT 
OF  PLANT  INSXrSTBT,  DEPABTHENT  OF  AGBICITLTTrBE. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Merritt  Greene,  chairman  of  the  seed  committee  of 
the  Iowa-Nebraska  Canners'  Association,  relative  to  the  development 
of  sweet  corn  for  canning. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  a  word  to  say  on  this  subject. 
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Dr.  Taihlor.  This  letter  from  Mr.  Greene  is  an  urgent  recom- 
mendation for  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  to  make  possible 
the  experimental  development  of  sweet  com  speciaUy  adapted  for 
the  canning  industry.  It  is  one  which  I  think  I  can  best  respond 
to  through  a  short  statement  to  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  incorporate  it  with  your  remarks 
on  the  bill? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  it  can  be  incorporated  in  the  hear- 
ings. I  think  the  project  has  merit.  It  has  not  been  provided  for 
in  the  estimates  as  they  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  funds  to  take  care  of  it? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  money  available  for  this 
purpose  under  any  of  the  other  items  in  the  appropriation  bill? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  submit  a  statement,  the  matter  will 
be  ffiven  very  careful  consideration. 

(A  statement  of  the  work  proposed  is  covered  in  the  following 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee :) 

jANUABY  17,  ifl2a 

Hon.  OiLBEBT  N.  Haugen, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Me.  Haugen:  Referring  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mcrritt  (ireene,  jr.,  Mar- 
shall town,  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  seed  committee  of  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Canners* 
Association,  urprlng  that  provision  be  made  for  constructive  work  In  the  develop- 
ment of  pure  and  desirable  strains  of  sweet  corn  for  commercial  canning,  which 
you  called  to  my  attention  at  the  close  of  the  hearing  yesterday,  I  would  say 
that  the  question  Is  one  to  which  this  bureau  has  given  such  attention  In  the 
past  as  Its  appropriations  permitted.  Our  specialists,  however,  have  not  beeD 
able  to  devote  much  more  than  Incidental  attention  to  this  problem  durlag 
the  last  two  or  three  years  because  of  lack  of  men  and  funds. 

Enough  has  been  done  In  an  experimental  way  to  make  clear  that  very  much 
Improvement  in  the  production  of  corn  for  canning  purposes  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  development  of  pure  strains  of  sweet  com  of  high  produc- 
ing capacity  adapted  to  the  regions  where  the  crop  Is  to  be  grown  for  canning. 
It  has  been  determined  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  growing  the  sweet 
corn  Intended  for  seed  In  fields  especially  devoted  to  the  production  of  seed 
.rather  than  by  selecting  for  seed  the  superior  ears  In  fields  grown  for  canning 
or  from  the  com  left  in  such  fields  after  the  cannery  product  has  been  harvested. 

The  corn-canning  Industry  has  in  recent  years  attained  a  magnitude  which 
makes  this  product  a  very  important  Item  In  our  food  supply.  The  States  which 
lead  In  the  production  of  sweet  com  for  canning  purposes  are  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Maine,  Ohio,  Maryland,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Minnesota,  with 
an  acreage  and  pack  approximately  as  follows : 

Table  showing  sweet-corn  acreage  and  pack  for  leading  States, 


State. 


lOWE 

IlUnota 

Maine 

Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Ohio TZT, 

New  York 

Tn^lflTift 

Hinneeota. 

Wiaoonsin 


07,361 
46,712 
18,563 
39,351 
84,939 
31,051 
33,066 
0,016 
8,080 


3,883,636 

2,746,660 

723,634 

3,393,644 

1,760,930 

578,900 

839,304 

568,600 

384,606 


40,880 
39,803 
18,357 
33,436 
20,188 
17,880 
15,863 
7,636 
7,636 


0mm. 
8,338,316 
3,117,S» 
1,410,696 
2,282,784 
1,400,061 
1,162,30 

584.» 
556^ 18« 


I 
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The  total  acreage  devoted  to  sweet  corn  In  the  United  States  in  1918  was 
280486;  in  1919  the  total  acreage  was  217,900. 

The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Greene  is  therefore  one  of  wide  importance  to 
the  sweet-corn  growers  and  tlie  canning  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  believed 
that  if  woric  is  to  be  undertaken  it  should  be  inaugurated  upon  a  basis  which 
would  be  broadly  applicable  to  the  corn-canning  industry  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  including  the  eastern  and  northern  regions,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
com  belt  proper. 

While  the  improvement  work  in  Iowa  would  be  of  some  value  to  the  sweet- 
corn  growers  of  other  States,  the  varieties  of  this  crop  are  so  profoundly  modi- 
fled  by  the  climatic  conditions  under  which  they  are  grown  that  work  would 
need  to  be  to  some  extent  duplicated  in  the  other  important  regions  to  be  fully 
applicable  to  them. 

Our  specialists  are  in  touch  with  those  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Greene  and  the  work  they  have  under  way,  and  this  bureau 
could  cooperate  very  effectively  and  beneficially  in  that  work  in  such  a  way  as 
would  insure  effective  prosecution  and  applicability  of  results  to  the  several 
important  sweet-corn  canning  regions.  Additional  funds  to  the  extent  of  $5,000 
would  be  required  over  those  carried  by  the  Book  of  Estimates.  This  would 
necessitate  an  increase  of  the  plant  industry  subapproprlatlon  for  horticultural 
investigations  (item  104,  p.  97,  of  the  committee  print)  by  tliat  amount  No 
change  of  wording  of  the  paragraph  would  be  required,  as  the  project  is  directly 
ill  line  with  other  work  on  the  Improvement  of  truck  crops  for  consumption 
either  In  the  fresli  state  or  for  canning. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

William  A.  Tayi/)b,  Chief  of  Bureau, 

Utilization  of  By-product's  of  the  Sweet  Potato, 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  CHABLES  B.  CBISF,  A  BEPBESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGBESS  FBOU  THE  STATE  OF  GEOBGIA. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  others  who  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  Representative  Crisp  is  here  and  would 
like  to  make  a  short*  statement  to  the  committee  in  regard  to  the 
sweet-potato  industry. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Crisp. 

Mr.  Crisp.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  thank  you  for  this  privi- 
lege, and  I  will  take  only  a  few  minutes  of  your  time.  I  know  that 
it  IS  the  policy  of  those  in  charge  of  legislation  to  try  to  curtail  ex- 
penditures. I  am  in  sympathy  with  that  proposition,  and  I  have 
that  in  view  when  I  appear  before  j^ou  and  ask  for  a  small  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  of  making  this  investigation;  but,  in  my 
jud^ent,  the  great  commercial  possibilities  involved  abundantly 
justify  the  expenditure. 

I  have  a  resolution  pending  before  your  committee  asking  that 
an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture  to 
make -an  experiment  as  to  the  possibility  of  developing  a  commercial 
industry  from  sweet  potatoes. 

With  the  permission  of  the  committee  I  will  read  my  resolution : 

[H.  J.  Bes.  629,  Sixty-alxth  Congrett,  aecond  MStion.] 

JOINT  resolution  Prorlding  for  an  Investigation  leading  to  establishment  of  industry 
for  manofacture  of  sugar  and  tdndred  products  from  sweet  potatoes. 

Whereas  there  Is  a  world's  shortage  of  sugar,  which  is  causing  the  people  of 
the  United  States  much  inconvenience  and  seriously  injuring  the  business 
of  manufacturers  of  soft  drinks,  candies,  confections,  and  other  lawful  in- 
dustries; and 
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Wherens  it  is  tbe  duty  of  the  Government  to  exercise  all  of  its  powers  to  aid 
legitimate  business  and  contribute  to  tbe  comfort  and  necessities  of  its  citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas  sweet  potatoes  can  and  will  be  grown  in  large  quantities  at  snaH 
expense  in  the  southern  part  of  continental  United  States,  if  a  steady  com- 
mercial demand  is  established  for  them ;  and 

Whereas  sweet  potatoes  contain  10  per  centum  of  sugar,  much  starch,  glucose^ 
and  dextrin,  all  useful  commercial  commodities,  which,  if  produced  in  laige 
quantities  at  an  economical  cost,  will  tend  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  liylng: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  sum  of  $100,000,  or  so  mudi 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  immediate^ 
available,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  thorough  Investi- 
gations and  experiments  witl}  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  it  be  possible  to  establish 
a  profitable  commercial  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  sirup,  starch, 
glucose,  and  dextrin  from  sweet  potatoes. 

Before  introducing  the  resolution,  I  talked  with  Dr.  Alsberg, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  who  advised  me  that  sweet  pota- 
toes contain  about  10  per  cent  of  cane  sugar.  I  think  that  was  about 
as  much  sugar  as  the  sugar  beet  originally  contained  before  it  was 
developed.    The  sugar  beet  has  now  about  14  or  15  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  sweet  potato  contains  many  other  properties  which,  I  hope, 
are  capable  of  being  developed  mto  a  commercial  industry.  Dr. 
Alsberg  stated  to  me  that  he  was  very  much  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  sweet  potato;  that  from  past  experiments  he  thought 
a  splendid  table  sirup  could  be  made  from  it;  that  it  contained  more 
starch  than  the  white  potato:  and  he  thought  it  very  probable  that 
a  starch  industry  could  be  developed  from  the  sweet  potato.  He 
further  stated  that  the  sweet  potato  contains  an  adhesive  known  as 
dextrin,  which  was  necessary  for  the  mucilage  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  postage  and  revenue  stamps,  the  dextrin  used  in  this  country 
now  being  imported.  Judging  from  my  conversation  with  him,  it 
was  his  opinion  that  some  appropriation  for  this  service  would  be 
well  expended,  and  he  thought  there  was  great  likelihood  that  a 
fine  commercial  industry  could  be  established  as  a  result  of  experi- 
mentation along  these  lines. 

Dr.  Alsberg  recently  appeared  before  this  committee.  I  have  just 
read  his  testimony,  whicn  has  not  yet  been  printed  j  but  I  ask  the 
conmiittee,  when  it  is  printed,  to  please  do  me  the  kindness  to  read 
Dr.  Alsberff's  testimony  on  this  proposition. 

I  would  like  to  read  also  to  the  committee  a  letter  that  I  received 
from  the  Horticulturist  of  the  Southern  Railroad  Development  Serv- 
ice. You  understand,  of  course,  that  all  these  great  railroad  lines  are 
very  much  interested  in  developing  agriculture  in  the  sections  alon£ 
their  lines;  and  this  is  from  the  horticulturist  of  one  of  the  big  rail- 
road lines  in  the  South.    The  letter  addressed  to  me  is  as  follows : 

I  note  with  deep  interest  tlie  resolution  you  have  offered  providing  for  an  In 
vestigation  of  the  various  possibilities  of  by-products  that  can  be  obtained  from 
the  sweet  potato. 

I  have  given  this  subject  more  or  less  study  for  the  past  several  years  and 
have  become  impressed  with  the  thought  that,  in  the  range  of  products  which 
can  be  made  from  this  vegetable.  It  Is  remarkable  that  its  possibilities  have 
only  been  touched  upon,  embracing  not  only  those  of  sirup  and  sugar  but  sub^ 
stltutes  for  chicory,  rubberoid,  rubber  substitutes,  dyes,  vinegar,  and  other  non- 
perishable  food  products. 
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That  letter  is  signed  by  George  E.  Miirrell,  Horticulturist,  South- 
ern Railway  Lines. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  production  per  acre  of  sugar  beets  is;  but 
in  my  section  of  Georgia  we  can  raise  anywhere  from  200  to  400 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  per  acre,  and  they  can  be  raised  at  very 
little  cost.  They  are  not  raised  now  in  very  great  quantities  because 
there  is  no  market  for  them.  They  are  perishable  in  nature,  and 
therefore  the  farmers  do  not  raise  tnem  in  any  great  quantity. 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  know,  the  cotton  boll  weevil  has 
been  in  Greorgia  and  the  South  for  several  years.  That  simply  means 
that  the  people  have  to  diversify  their  crops  in  my  section.  In  fact, 
thev  have  already  commenced  to  diversify.  It  is  very  hard  for  us 
to  find  a  monejr-producinjg  crop.  Wo  are  beginning  to  raise  peanuts 
and  are  beginning  to  go  into  the  raising  of  hogs  and  cattle.  We  all 
realize  that  it  is  absolutelv  necessarv  to  diversify,  and  I  think  that 
one  of  the  greatest  possibilities  that  we  have  is  the  development  of 
the  sweet  potato.  If  paying  commercial  industries  can  be  established 
with  sweet  potatoes  as  a  basis,  thev  can  be  raised  in  great  quantities 
in  Georgia  and  the  South  and  will  furnish  a  money  crop  for  us,  and 
will  add  to  the  commerce,  industry,  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  appropriation  docs  your  resolution  contemplate? 

Mr.  Crisp.  In  the  resolution  which  I  introduced  I  ask  for  $10<),000. 
I  leave  the  amount  to  the  committee.  Anything  that  the  committee 
will  give  us  will  be  thankfully  received — "  small  favors  thankfully 
received,  larger  ones  in  Droportion." 

Mr.  McLaughmn  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Crisp,  has  Dr.  Alsberg  made 
any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  that  he  can  properly  use  in  this 
line  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Crisp.  No,  sir;  he  has  not.  I  have  just  read  his  testimony. 
It  has  not  yet  been-  printed,  but  the  clerk  gave  me  the  typewritten 
pages,  and  t  read  it  over  hurriedly. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  wonder  if  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  varieties  of 
sweet  potatoes. 

Mr.  Crisp.  I  should  think  so.  Down  in  our  section  we  have  two  or 
three  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes.  Some  people  say  that  one  is  a  little 
sweeter  than  the  others,  and  some  claim  that  one  is  a  little  more 
palatable  than  others  as  a  table  product,  but  I  think  they  must  be 
about  95  per  cent  the  same,  all  of  tnem. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  extract  from  Dr.  Alsberg's 
testimony  will  be  inserted. 

(The  extract  is  printed  as  follows:) 

Dr.  AL8BERG.  Yes.  May  I  bring  up  oiie  otber  thinp  that  has  to  do  with  future 
work,  not  under  this  item,  but  related  to  It?  It  is  the  utilization  of  the  sweet 
potato.  There  have  been  inquiries  on  the  part  or  people  in  the  sweet  potato 
producing  sections  of  tlie  country  for  some  work  which  will  utilize  the  cull  sweet 
potatoes  and  the  oven>roduclion.  I  >vish  to  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  because  Representative  Crisp  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  con- 
sulted me  on  this  matter.  Of  course  we  have  no  funds  for  the  work  at  present. 
I  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  establish  ultimately  a  very  valuable  agricultural 
Industry,  using  sweet  potatoes  as  its  raw  material.  Sweet  potatoes  contain  nat- 
urally 10  per  cent  of  cane  sugar,  and  it  is  possible  by  treating  sweet  potatoes 
with  a  small  amount  of  malt  to  convert  the  starch  In  the  sweet  potato  Into  malt 
sugar,  and  thus  to  make  a  most  delicious  sirup  for  table  use. 

The  sweet  potato  contains  more  stardi  than  the  white  potato.  It  Is  one  of  the 
cheapest  sources  of  starch,  so  that  It  should  be  possible  to  establish  a  sweet' 
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i>otato  starch  Industry  In  the  United  States.     If  you  have  starch,  of  course  yoo 
can  produce  from  it  malt  sugar  and  glucose  and  a  material  known  as  dextriot 
which  is  used  as  an  adhesive  to  gum  postage  stamps,  envelopes,  and  the  like. 
*  *  •  *  •  *  « 

It  is  more  palatable  and  more  uniform.  We  offered  sirup  that  we  made 
from  sugar  cane  grown  in  south  Georgia  on  tlie  New  Orleans  Molasses  Exchange, 
«jmply  stating  that  it  was  a  cane  sirup.  They  did  not  know  that  it  was  made 
by  the  United  States  Government  or  by  whom  it  was  made.  That  sirup  broQfrht 
10  cents  a  gallon  more  than  the  highest  market  price  for  any  other  sirup  of  that 
type  during  that  season.  Of  course  we  did  not  own  that  sirup.  It  was  made 
under  our  supervision  by  tlie  manufacturers.  We  found,  down  where  it  was 
made,  that  the  neighbors  had  bought  up  all  there  was  of  it,  because  it  was 
fluperior  to  anything  else  they  could  get  In  that  neighborhood.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  close  that  investigation  because  we  need  yeast. 

Mr.  Lee  of  Geor^a.  I  have  listened  to  your  statement  with  much 
interest,  and,  realizing  the  great  possibilities  that  may  be  developed 
from  this  investigation,  I  hope  the  conmiittee  will  act  favorably  on 
your  request  and  make  an  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  your  statement,  Mr.  Crisp. 


C!OBfMnTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

House  of  Representattvbs, 
Thwrsday^  December  18^  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  Hon.  Gil- 
bert N.  Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  with 
us  to-day  Gen.  Hulings,  who  desires  to  be  heard  on  H,  R.  10130,  "A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  production  and 
distribution  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture."  Gren.  Hulings,  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIS  T.  HTJIINGS,  A  BEPEESENTATIVE  H 
CONGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OE  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Hulings.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  presented  by  me 
at  the  request  of  a  gentleman  out  in  my  home  town  who  is  a  very 
intelligent  man,  a  thoughtful  fellow,  and  a  man  of  large  experience 
in  affairs.  He  sent  the  bill  to  me,  and  when  I  looked  it  over  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  most  foolish  things  I  had  seen  for  a  long 
time,  but  I  presented  it  by  request.  About  a  week  or  two  ago  I  was 
back  home  and  had  a  talk  with  him  about  it,  and  I  believe  that  about 
two-thirds  of  this  bill  can  be  cut  out. 

I  might  say,  first,  that  the  leading  thought  in  the  biU  is  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  establish  in  each  county  an  agent  who 
shall  act  as  a  go-between  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of 
food  products.  He  has  incorporated  in  the  bill  something  about 
slaughterhouses  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  which  I  thought  had  bet- 
ter be  cut  out,  but  I  do  believe  that  an  examination  of  the  bill,  or, 
rather,  the  contemplation  of  the  idea  that  he  has  in  mind,  might  give 
the  committee  some  valuable  ideas  or  suggestions. 

There  is  one  scheme  providing  for  the  cooperation. of  these  agents 
with  the  Farm  Loan  Board  or  to  provide  for  actual  statements  as 
to  the  number  of  men  employed  in  agriculture.  I  was  looking  ovtf 
tho  census  reports  required ;  and  if  those  reports  wero  fully  made  it 
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would  give  the  Government  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  the  amount  of  land,  the  amount  of  cultivated 
land,  good  land,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  As  you  know  very  well, 
that  sort  of  information  is  now  provided  in  a  shpshod  kind  of  way. 
The  thing  he  proposes  could  be  done  so  that  you  would  have  practi- 
cal and  actual  results. 

A  scheme  of  having  a  Government  agent  who  would  cut  out  to  a 
very  large  degree  the  middleman  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, or  the  retail  dealer,  could  be  carried  out  at  a  very  small 
expense  and,  I  believe,  at  a  great  saving  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
without  affecting  the  price  the  producer  would  receive. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  is  to  put  the  producer  in  closer 
touch  with  the  consumer? 

Mr  HuLixos.  It  just  brings  them  right  in  touch.  Here  is  an  agent 
who  makes  it  his  business  to  know  what  is  bein^  produced  in  the 
county  and  who  is  producing  it;  he  knows  what  can  be  produced 
in  his  county,  and  he  makes  these  sales  to  the  retailer  or  to  the 
consumer,  simply  acting  as  a  middle  man. 

There  are  a  lot  of  proposals  here,  as  you  will  see.  such  as  pro- 
vision for  a  commission  which  shall  be  established,  which  he  calls 
a  bureau,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  governed  by  a 
commission  on  production  and  distribution  consisting  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  direc-, 
tor ;  and  then  his  bill  goes  on  and  makes  the  director  responsible 
for  everything.  I  think  those  powers  of  the  director  should  be  cut 
out  and  that  they  should  all  be  lodged  in  the  commission  itself  and 
the  director,  who  is  appointed  by  the  President. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  can  not  give  you  any  ideas  about  what  this 
might  comprehend,  because,  in  your  investigations  and  study  of 
this  great  subject,  you  know  more  about  it  than  I  or  he  does,  but 
I  just  wanted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ask  you,  if  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  look  into  the  matter,  to  give  the  author  of  the  bill  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  at  some  subsequent  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  try  to  make  arrangements  later.  You 
may  say  to  your  constituent  that  the  matter  will  be  given  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  HuMNGs.  I  want  to  say  that  since  this  bill  has  been  pre- 
sented, scores  of  wholesale  dealers  and  meat  people  who  have 
heard  about  this  bill  have  called  to  see  me,  indicating  that  they 
regard  at  least  some  of  the  ideas  suggested  in  the  bill  as  being 
meritorious. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Gen.  Hulings.  The  committee  will 
now  adjourn. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  imtil  further  call  of  the 
chairman.) 
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February  3,  1920. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiiie  on  the  state 

of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Hauqen,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT. 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  12272.1 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  submits  the  following  report  to 
accompany  bill  (H.  R.  12272)  making  appropriations  for  tne  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921. 

The  committee  held  hearings  extending  over  a  period  of  six  weeks 
on  the  estimates  presented  by  the  department.  Kepresentatives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  otners  interested  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  discussed  in  detail  the  various  items. 

The  total  sum  carried  by  the  present  bill  is  $30,540,034.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  $3,359,727  below  the  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1920,  a  decrease  of  $7,132,823  below  the  regular  and  supplemental 
estimates  submitted  by  the  department,  and  a  decrease  of  $11,558,204 
below  the  estimates  of  the  bureaus.  The  conmiittee  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  valuable  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  need  for  supporting  and  enlarging  many  important  activities 
for  the  benefit  of  tne  farmers,  but,  in  view  of. the  unusual  financial 
conditions  confronting  the  country  at  the  present  time,  the  committee 
believes  it  imperative  to  economize  in  every  possible  way  and  ha  4 
endeavored  to  accomplish  this  result  in  tne  present  bill  without 
seriously  crippling  the  work  of  the  department.  While  the  decreases 
are  large,  they  have  been  made  principally  in  regulator}'  and  adminis- 
trative items  rather  than  in  items  providing  for  food-production 
activities.  Increases  have  been  provided  in  a  number  of  the  items, 
but  in  each  case  only  after  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  neces- 
sity therefor,  and  these  increases  are  recommended  by  the  committee. 

The  following  table  shows  the  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  various  bureaus  and  olfices  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  regular  and  supplemental  e??timate^ 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  committee,  tho 
amount  earned  in  this  bill,  the  increases  and  decreases  of  the  bill  as 
compared  with  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  department,  and  tho 
increases  and  decreases  of  the  bill  as  compared  with  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
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EHxmaU  ofappropnationst  1921 ,  United  States  Department  of  AgricuUifre. 


Bureau  or  office. 


Offlc©  of  the  Secretary 

mice  of  Farm  Management. 

Weather  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry . 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industr>' . . . 

Forest  Service 


Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Bureau  of  Soils 


Bureau  of  Entomology 

Bureau  of  Biolop'ical  Survey 

r  ivi^ion  of  Accounts  and  Disburse- 
m-^nts 

I  ivtsion  of  Publications 

Bnroau  of  Crop  hstimatcs 

1  ibrarv , 

V i^wllaneous  expenses,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture , 

R  nt  in  the  District  of  Columbia . . , 

JStates  Relations  Service , 

Biurauof  Public  Koads 

Bureau  of  Markets 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board... 

Federal  Horticultural  Board , 

MISCELUINE0U8  APPROrEIATIONS. 

Demonstrations  on  reclamation 
projects 

Fighting  and  preventing  forest  fires . 

Cooperative  nre  protection  of  for- 
ested watersheds  of  navigable 
streams 

F.xpenments  and  demonstrations 
in  live-stock  production  in  the 
cane-sugar  and  cotton  districts 
of  the  United  States 

1-  xi-eriments  in  dairying  and  live- 
stock production  in  ^emiaridand 
irrigated  districts  of  the  western 
United  States 

F  radical  ion  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
and  other  contagious  diseases  of 
animals 

Lradit  ation  of  pink  toUworm 

Acquisition  of  lands  under  the 
Weeks  laws 

Plant  dust  explosions  and  firos 

A  gricultural  exhibits 


Appropri- 
ation in 
Agricul- 
tural act, 
1920. 


S500,530 

302,500 

1,HS0.210 

5,7S3.231 

3, 379,  SIS 

5,966,809 

1,391,571 
491,235 

1,371,360 

742, 170 

44,a20 
240,140 
371,l(>2 

o0,lG0 

175,500 
100,000 

4,905,820 
594,320 

2,811,365 
123,940 
129,000 


48,  GOO 

100,000 

60,000 


40,000 

1,000,000 
595,800 

600,000 

*  166,066' 


Bureau 

or  office 

estimates, 

1921. 


{ 


$477,140 
611,990 
2.465.670 
6,921,287 
3,920,098 
7,063.427 
,  '39,755 
1,502.411 
621.045 
2,163.940 
« 105.000 
1,282,655 

50,620 

379,030 

1,164,715 

61,C80 

153,000 
150,000 

4,973,500 
774,320 

3,453,845 
141,910 
246,500 


47,000 
1,000,000 


500,000 


Depart- 
ment 
estimates, 
1921. 


$475,860 

611,990 
2,228.150 
6,118,451 
3,606, 898 
6,557.895 

>  39, 755 
1,424.511 

620,095 
1,219,2(10 
M05,000 

978,005 

50,620 
362,480 
967,782 

61,080 

141,000 
150,000 

4,968,540 
748, 120 

3,023,395 
141,910 
236,500 


Reported 

by  House 

oommit- 

tee. 


( 


} 


i} 


'        47,000  I       30,000 
1,000,000  '      250,000 


60,000 


40,000 


1,000,000 
573,300 


155,000 


200,000 


60,000 


40,000 


1,000,000 
388,560 


100,000 


75,000 


46,500 


30,000 


50,000 
288,560 


Increase    '  Increut 

over(+)      ortri-i-) 

ordeerease  or  rtarnaw 

bdow(-)    b«kwr(-) 

department'       1909 

estimates,    approprt- 

1921.  atinu. 


$466,940 

322.130 

1,879.010 

5,327.236 

3,038,639 

1,777,842 

1,321.591 
541,035 

1,073, 4H) 

782,170 


48,220  '- 
372,570  l-h 
322,856  - 

50,880  ,- 


136,000 
164,666 

4,866,120 
490,620 

2,478,560 
115,850 
109,050 


$8,920 
289,860 
349.140 
79U215 
568, -259 

819,808 

102.920 
79,060 

250. 7S0 

195,835 


(33. » 
19..SI8 

i.aoD 
435.  se 

310 


2,400    + 

10,090   -4- 

644,926  !- 

10,200    -J- 

1 

5,000   - 

14,666    -I- 

102,420    - 

257,500  ,- 

544,826   - 

26,560    - 

67,450    -I- 


189,027 
69.ffi0 

«.8n 

297,  S^ 
40,08$ 

3.600 

132, 4» 

48,?4« 

730 

3^.500 

3.^700 

103,70$ 

332,79$ 

8,590 

40,  (^ 


17,000    -      IS, 
750,000    -h    250,009 


-    125,000  '-      25,M$ 


-     13,500  -     u,m 


-    n,ooo  1-    10,80$ 


950,000   -    930.00 
100,000   —    307. 210 


25,000   - 


1-    600,080 

75,000   -h      25,08$ 
j-    100,080 


Grand  total,  Department  of  1  1 

Agriculture 33,899, 761  42,098,238 


37,672,857  30,540,034 


-7,132,823    -3,350.727 


1  Supplemental  estimate  for  administration  of  the  Thunder  Mountain  area,  Idaho. 
>  Supplemental  estimate  for  control  of  the  Japanese  beetle. 


REVENUES   AND   RECEIPTS. 


In  considering  the  above  table  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
annual,  permanent,  and  emergency  appropriations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  offset  to  some  extent  oy  certain  revenues  and  re- 
ceipts resulting  from  or  incident  to  its  activities.  These  revenues 
and  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  amounted  to  $15,607,150.98, 
and  were  covered  into  the  Treasury.    They  include  the  following 


items; 
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Receipts  from  natianal  forests,  t4,SS8  41 4^.— The  receipts  from  the 
national  forests  were  denved  from  the  following  som^ces^  and  represent 
an  increase  of  $783,484.79  over  the  year  1918: 

(a)  Timber,  $1,526,188:  Sales  of  all  classes  of  stumpage  on  the 
national  forests,  payments  for  timber  destroyed  on  rights  of  way  or 
other  uses,  payments  for  timber  cut  or  removed  without  previous 
permit,  and  damages  assessed  against  persons  setting  fire  to  forest 
areas. 

(6)  Grazing,  $2,609,169.85:  Payments  for  grazing  privileges  on 
national  forest  ranges  lor  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  and  goats,  and 
for  imauthorized  use  of  grazing  areas.  - 

(c)  Special  uses,  $223,057.01 :  Payments  for  use  of  forest  lands  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  residences,  camps,  cabins,  hotels,  rights  of 
vry,  a^culture,  wharves,  water  power,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  reservoirs,  conduits,  etc.,  and  use  of  forest  areas  for  turpentine 
extraction. 

Benefits  derived  by  States  from  receipts  from  national  forests. — ^Under 
existing  law  10  per  cent  of  the  forest  receipts  is  expended  hj  the  Secre- 
tary oi  Agriculture  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  traih,  and  25 
Eer  cent  of  the  forest  receipts  is  paid  to  the  States  by  the  Federal 
lovemment  for  the  benent  of  coimty  schools  and  roads.  The 
amounts  expended  in  or  paid  in  each  State  during  the  fiscal  year 
1919  are  shown  below: 


states. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

ArUooa 

Arkansas 

OaUfornia 

Colorado 

Flonda 

0«ar^ 

Idaho 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Neyada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina.. 
Oklahoma 


Soath  Carolina 
Sooth  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 

VirglnU 

Wishintirton.. 
West  Virginia 
Wyoming 


Total. 


School  and 

road  moneys 

payable  to 

States. 


1133.08 

26,466.77 

118,153.97 

16,5^3.88 

129,250.73 

115,048.98 

4,075.77 

1,040.99 

115,707.60 

446.50 

146.73 

2,944.25 

95,042.81 

3,601.01 

80,688.39 

4,930.03 

84,661.06 

6,^50.45 

l,:i27.17 

Oregon '     115,406.74 


220.36 

16,784.41 

2, 134. 17 

68,650.64 

3,283.14 

54,772.57 

238.77 

68,550.98 


Road  and 

trail 
moneys  ex- 
pendable 
by  Secre- 
tary of 
Agricalture. 


1,060,886.88 


149.28 

10,182  71 

45.261.18 

6,1.25  55 

51,7<«  89 

46,019.59 

l,f,30  31 

419.99 

46,307.04 

178  60 

5K.60 

1,177.70 

38,017.13 

1,440.40 

12,275.36 

1,972.01 

33,864.42 

2,223.  ;s 

53i^S7 

46,162.30 

88.15 

6,713.76 

853.67 

27,460.25 

1,313.36 

31,909.03 

95.51 

33,430.37 


437,954.75 


Additional  henejits  derived  by  Ari^ona>  and  New  Mexico  from  re- 
ceipts from  natix)nal  forests, — The  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
received  additional  shares  of  national-forest  receipts  for  their  school 
funds  on  account  of  school  lands  included  within  national  forests,  as 
foDows:  Arizona,  $58,775.83;  New  Mexico,  $20,091.49. 
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TdegramB  over  OavemmerU  Knes,  t6,146JS. — ^These  rec^ts  are 
derived  through  the  transmission  ojf  private  messages  over  Weather 
Bureau  tel^raph  lines  in  isolated  regions  where  oommercial  lines 
are  not  yet  available. 

Sale  of  cotton  eianiardSj  t5fi66.SU — ^These  receipts  are  derived 
through  the  sale  of  practical  forms  of  the  official  cotton  standards 
prepared  by  the  department  to  the  various  exchanges,  spot^market 
dealers,  merchants,  cotton  mills,  agricultural  collies,  and  textile 
schools. 

Cost  of  cotton-futures  disputes y  $10,^54.20. — ^These  receipts. are 
derived  through  the  settlement  of  disputes  referred  to  the  depart- 
ment from  time  to  time  by  either  party  to.  a  contract  of  sale  of  cotton 
for  future  delivery,  for  determination  as  to  the  quality,  gi*ade,  or 
length  of  staple  of  the  cotton,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States  cotton-futures  act. 

Sale  of  loose  cotton,  $S^fiQ3.24.-ln  the  preparation  of  practical 
forms  of  the  official  cotton  standards  it  is  necessary  for  the  depart- 
ment to  purchase  in  the  open  market  considerable  quantities  of 
cotton  in  order  to  match  the  various  types  and  classes  of  cotton.  A 
large  quantity  of  the  cotton  thus  purchased  is  found  unsuitable  for 
iise  in  making  copies  of  the  official  cotton  standards,  and  this  is  dis- 
posed of  to  dealers  at  the  best  price  obtainable. 

Cost  of  grain-standurds  appeals,  $7,545.91, — These  receipts  repre- 
sent charges  made  for  the  settlement  of  appeals  from  the  grading  of 
grain  by  licensed  inspectors;  also  disputes  as  to  the  correct  grade  of 
grain  entering  into  interstate  commerce  between  uoninspection  points 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Ap-iculture  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  grain-standards  act. 

:Cost  of  inspection  of  perishable  food  products,  $19,227,56, — These 
receipts  are  derived  from  the  inspection  of  perishable  food  products 
authorized  in  the  general  expense  appropriation  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  for  carrying  on  such  work. 

Costs  of  classification  of  cotton,  $1,491.75. — These  receipts  represent 
charges  made  for  classifying  cotton  pursuant  to  the  seventh  subdi- 
vision of  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton-futures  act.  The  re- 
ceipts are  made  a  revolving  fund  as  provided  in  said  act  under  the 
head  **  Classification  of  cotton,  wheat-price  guaranty  act  of  March 
4,  1919." 

Sale  of  photo  prints,  lantern  slides,  etc.,  $688.47. — These  receipts 
are  derived  through  the  sale  of  photo  prints,  lantern  slides,  trans- 
parencies, blue  prints,  and  motion-picture  films  to  State  institutions, 
publishers,  and  mdividuals  for  use  m  lecture  work  and  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  publications  bearing  on  agriculture  and  re- 
lated subjects. 

Sale  of  hearings,  $178.70. — ^These  receipts  are  derived  through  the 
sale  of  hearings  conducted  by  the  department  from  time  to  time  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  regulatory  acts,  particularly  the 
food  and  drugs  act  and  the  insecticide  and  fungicide  act.  iTiese 
hearings  are  sold  to  corporations,  firms,  and  indiviouals  desiring  them 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  folio  to  cover  the  cost  of  preparing  them. 
"^Sale  of  card  indexes,  $202.75. — ^These  receipts  are  denved  through 
the  sale  of  card  indexes  of  experiment  station  literature  to  various 
agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  educational  institutions, 
and  libraries  throughout  the  country. 
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Sale  of  other  miscellaneous  property  and  collections,  tmfiOSAG. — 
This  covers  the  sale  of  unserviceable  property  owned  by  the  depart- 
ment which  has  been  passed  upon  and  condemned  by  a  board  of 
survey  appointed  bv  tne  Secretary  of  Amculture.  U  also  oovers 
the  proceeds  derived  through  the  sale  of  farm  products  obtained  at 
the  various  experiment  stations  of  the  department,  other  than  the 
insular  experiment  stations;  animals  and  animal  products  no  longer 
needed  in  the  work  of  the  department;  forest  maps  and  maps  and 
publications  of  the  Weather  Bureau;  pathological  and  zoological 
specimens;  samples  of  pure  sugars  and  naval  stores;  microscopical 
specimens,  etc. 

.  Sale  of  products y  agricultural  stations y  Alaska y  Hawaii y  Porto  RicOy 
Guanty  ana  the  Virgin  IslandSy  $4)^84-4^' — These  receipts  are  derived 
through  the  sale  of  agricultural  products  obtained  on  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  island  of  Guam,  ana  the  Virgin  Islands. 

ScUe  of  seeds  to  farmers y  $859y660.4S* — ^These  reveipts  are  derived 
through  the  sale  of  seeds  to  farmers  for  cash,  at  cost,  in  set  tions 
where,  on  account  of  drought  or  other  unfavorable  conditions,  such 
assistance  was  needed.  Such  sales  are  specifically  provided  for  in 
the  food-production  act. 

Sale  of  nitrate  of  soda  tofarmersy  $8y768y268,85, — ^These  receipts  are 
derived  through  the  sale  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  farmers  for  cash,  at 
cost,  in  sections  where  a  special  need  for  such  assistance  existed. 
Such  sales  are  specifically  provided  for  in  the  food-control  act. 

Miscellaneous  items,  ily£85y6S1.69. — ^This  amount  includes  $547,- 
928.89  from  contributions  toward  cooperative  work  in  forest  investi- 
gations; $441,678.21  from  refunds  on  mileage  and  scrip  books,  and 
$296,024.49  from  other  executive  departments  of  the  Government 
in  payment  of  supplies  furnished  and  services  rendered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  followinoj  table  shows  the  appn^priations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  current  fiscal  year: 


Titles  of  appropriations. 


Total  of  appro- 

priati'  ns  for 

1920. 


A^cul  tuiBl  appropriation  act 

Permanent  annual  appropriations 

Cooperative  construction  of  rural  post  roads  (Post  Office  appropriation  act  for  fl<<oa1  year 

1920) 

Federal  forest  road  construction  (Post  OflRce  appropriation  act  for  fl.soal  year  1920) 

Protection  of  lands  involved  in  California  and  Oregon  railroad  forfeiture  suit  (sundry  civil ) 

Printing  and  binding  (sundry  civil) 

Bnnt  of  Duildings  (sundry  civil ) 

Grand  total  of  all  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


$33.899,7fi| 
28,235,000 

75.  noo,  on) 
3,000,000 

2:>,  000 

fi00,000 
41,509 


140,801,270 


In  the  following  pao^es  the  reasons  for  all  increases  in  appropria- 
tions are  given,  and  aU  changes  in  amounts  in  the  statutory  rolls  are 
indicated. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  8ECEETABY. 

STATUTORY   SALARIES. 

(P.  2,  line  3.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  carrios  a  decrease 
of  $33,580,  as  indicated  in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

Places  dropped: 

1  aasifltant  secretary $5, 000 

4  firemen,  at  $720  each 2,880 

1  carriage  driver 600 

^,480 

Transfers  to  statutory  roll,  Division  of  Publications,  and  the  Secre- 
tary's roll  correspondingly  reduced: 

1  assistant  in  charge  of  information 3, 000 

1  assistant 2, 000 

1  assistant  editor 2,000 

4  assistant  editors,  at  $1,800  each 7, 200 

1  assistant  editor 1, 600 

1  expert  on  exhibits 3, 000 

1  assistant  in  exhibits 2, 000 

4  clerks,  class  2 5,600 

4  clerks,  class  1 4, 800 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 2, 000 

1  laborer 600 

1  messenger  boy COO 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each ^HO 

35,360 

Transfers  from  extra  labor  fund,  office  of  the  Secretary,  and  that  fund 
correspondingly  reduced: 
2  charwomen,  at  $240  eich,  1  to  statutory  roll,  Division  of  PuMi- 

cations,  and  1  to  statutory  roll.  Bureau  of  Crop  Ej^timate'? 480 

Reduction  in  "extra  laHor"  fund  on  account  of  trannfers  to  statu- 
tory roll,  office  of  the  Secretary 6, 080 

Reduction  in  "extra  labor"  fund 960 

7,530 

51,360 
Transfers  from  funds  of  other  biureaus,  which  fund"*  have  been  corre- 
spondingly reduced: 
10  firemen,  at  $1,080  each,  1  from  meat  inspection,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Indui^try;  1  from  black  and  stripe  m^t,  1  from  blister 
rust  control,  and  1  from  administrative  expea^'es,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry;  2  from  food  and  drugs  act,  Bureau  of  Chemi'rtry; 
1  from  deciduous  fruit  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology;  1  from 
fanners*  cooperative  demonstrations  in  North  and  We=?t,  States 
Relations  Service;  1  from  food  supply  investigations,  and  1  from 

cotton  futures  act.  Bureau  of  Markets $10,800 

1  skilled  laborer,  from  dairy  industry.  Bureau  of  Animal 
I  ndustry 900 

11,700 

Transfers  from  lump  fund  for  extra  labor  to  statutory  roll, 

office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  lump  fund  correspondingly 

reduced: 

1  superintendent  of  telegraph  and  telephones 2, 000 

1  chief  engineer 1, 800 

1  foreman  of  stable 1,080 

1  skilled  laborer 960 

1  charwoman 240 

6,080 

17,780 

Actual  decrease 33, 580 
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OFFICE  OF  FABM  MIKAGEXBIIT. 

8TATUTORT   SALARIES. 

(P.  4,  line  17.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  carries  a 
decrease  of  $12,300,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Placet  dropped: 

9  cl  er  ks ,  at  $900  each $8 , 1 00 

5  clerks  or  map  tracers,  at$S40  each 4,200 

Actual  decrease 12, 3  JO 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Farm  managemeni  and  farm  practice  investigations  (p.  5,  line  6). — 
There  is  an  increase  in  this  item  of  $31,840.  This  amount  has  been 
added  to  the  sum  set  aside  in  the  proviso  for  ascertaining  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  principal  staple  agricultural  producta,  as  has  $23, 160. 
which  is  deductea  from  the  amount  heret  >fore  available  for  general 
farm-management  work,  the  committee  being;  of  the  opinion  that  a 
large  appropriation  should  be  devoted  to  this  important  investigation. 

WEATHER  BXJBEAXT. 
STATUTORY   SALARIES. 

(P.  5,  Une  18.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Weather  Bureati  carries  an  apparent 
increase  of  $4,020,  but  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $1,200,  as  indi- 
cated in  detail  in  the  followmg  table: 

Places  dropped: 

4  firemen,  at  1720  each |2, 880 

New  places: 

2  firemen,  at  $840  each 1,680 

Actual  decrease |1, 200 

Transfers  from  lump  funds  of  this  bureau,  which  have  been  correspond- 
ingly reduced: 

2  clerks,  class  1,  from  aerological  stations 2, 400 

1  supcMTvising  instrument  maker,  from  aerologica)  stations 1, 620 

1  repairman,  from  station  salaries 1,200 

6,220 

Apparent  increase 4, 020 

GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Expenses  outside  of  Washington  (p.  9,  line  10). — There  is  an  appar- 
ent aecrease  in  this  item  of  $1,200,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Aerclogical  investigations  (p.  9,  line  18). — ^There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $4,020,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  trana- 
feired  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 
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BXJBBAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDU8TB7. 
STATUTORY    SALARIES. 
(P.  10,  line  2.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  carries  an 
apparent  increase  of  $103,240,  but  there  is  no  actual  increase,  as  indi- 
cated in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

Transfers  from  lump  funds  of  this  bureau,  which  funds  have  been  correspond- 
ingly reduced:  • 
1  executive  clerk,  from  in^ipection  and  quarantine %2, 000 

3  clerks,  class  4,  2  from  dairy  industry,  and  1  from  meat  inspection 5,  400 

1  clerk,  class  3,  from  diseases  of  animals 1, 600 

4  clerks,  at  $1,500  each,  1  from  inspection  and  quarantine,  I  from  dairy 
industry,  1  from  eradicating  hog  cholera,  and  1  from  meat  inspection .       6, 000 

2  clerks,  cla^  2,  1  from  eradicating  hog  cholera  and  I  from  meat  inspec- 
tion        2,800 

1  clerk,  from  meat  inspection 1, 380 

1  clerk,  from  eradicating  cattle  ticks 1. 320 

I  clerk,  from  meat  inspection 1, 260 

39  clerk,  class  1,  1  from  inspection  and  quarantine,  8  from  tuberculosis 

eradication,  5  from  ewulicating  cattle  ticks,  2  from  dairy  industry,  2 

from  eradicating  hog  cholera,  and  21  from  meat  inspection 46,  SOO 

II  clerks,  at  $1  10')  o\  'h.  1  fr>ra  in8p3"tion  aud  qir.a  itine.  1  from  eradi- 
cating cattle  ticks,  1  from  tuberculosis  eradication.  4  from  animal 
husbandry,  3  from  eradicating  hoy:  cholera,  and  1  from  meat  in- 
spection      12. 100 

4  clerks,  at  $1,0S0  evh,  I  from  inHpocti)n  aud  quarantine  and  3  irom 

tuberculosis  eradication 4.  320 

1  clerk,  from  eradicating  ho^  cholera 1, 020 

7  clerks,  at  $1,000  each,  3  irom  tu  erculosie  eradication,  2  from  dairy  in- 
dustry, and  2  from  eradicating  lug  cholera 7, 000 

1  skilled  laborer,  from  abortion  of  animals 1. 200 

1  skilled  laborer,  from  tul  erculosis  eradication 1. 000 

1  skilled  laborer,  from  dairy  indu9tr\' 900 

2  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $840  each,  1  from  dairy  industry  and  1  from 
animal  husbandry 1, 680 

1  messenger  boy,  from  tuberculosis  eradication 660 

9  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each.  1  from  in^pe  ti^n  and  quarantine.  2  from 
tuberculosis  eradication,  1  from  dair\'  industry,  1  irom  animal  hus- 
bandry, 1  fromdiseasoi  of  animals.  I  fromaoortion  of  animals   1  iroia 

eradicating  hog  cholera,  and  1  from  meat  inspection 4,  320 

1  charwoman,  from  meat  inspection 480 

Apparent  increase 103.  240 

GENBRAL   EXPENSES 

Inspedicn  ond  quar^nflne  (p.  13,  line  3). — There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  §5,360,  but,  as  $7,360  has  been  transferred 
to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  increase  is  $2,000.  This  amount  will 
be  used  for  the  inspection  and  testing  of  animals  for  export.  Tliis 
work  is  constantly  increasing,  in  recent  months  there  has  been  an 
unusual  demand  for  the  bureau  inspectors  to  test  animals  for  export 
and  to  inspect  the  vessels  carrying  such  i.nimals. 

^Tuberculosis  of  animah  (p.  13,  line  13). — There  is  an  apparent  de- 
crease in  this  item  of  $200,000,  bat,  as  $19,660  has  been  transferred 
to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  decrease  is  $180,440.  The  decrease 
is  due  to  a  reduction  of  $500,000  in  the  n  lemnity  fund.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  past  year  has  shown  that  less  money  will  be  required 
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ior  inrlemnities  and  a  larger  amount  for  administrative  and  operating 
expenses.  The  committee  therefore  increased  the  amount  for  ad- 
ministrative and  operating  expenses  from  S500,000  to  $800,000, 
$100,000  of  which  it  recommends  be  made  immediately  available:  nnd 
decreased  the  amount  for  indemnities  from  $1,000,000  to  $500,000. 

The  word  ^'Twreafter^^  has  been  added  to  the  third  proviso,  on  page 
15,  relative  to  the  mterstate  shipment  of  cattle  for  immediate  slaugh- 
ter; this  will  make  the  legislation  permanent  and  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  repeating  the  language  aimually  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Tick  eradicahon  (p.  16,  line  3). — ^There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in 
this  item  of  $60,820,  but,  as  $8,420  has  been  transferred  to  the  statu- 
tory roll,  the  actual  decrease  is  $52,400.  This  amount  has  heretofore 
been  used  for  live-stock  and  dairv'  demonstratic  n  work,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  Relations  SiTvice,  but  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  this  work  be  disecmtinued.  The  language  pertaining  to 
this  work  has  therefore  been  omitted.  The  proviso  has  also  been 
amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  animals^  as  well  as  mate- 
rials, in  connection  with  tick-eradication  demonstrations. 

Dairy  ivvestiqations  (p.  16,  line  13). — There  is  an  apparent  decrease 
in  this  item  of  $50,370,  but  as  $11,720  has  been  transferred  to  the 
statutory  roll  of  the  bureau,  and  $900  to  the  statutory  roll  of  the 
Secretary's  Office,  the  actual  decrease  is  $37,750. 

Animal  hnsbandrij  invefitigaiifrrts  (p.  16,  line  17). — There  is  an  ap- 

f parent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $58,500,  but  as  $5,720  has  been  trans- 
erred  to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  decrease  is  $52,780,  $16,940 
in  the  amount  set  aside  for  experiments  in  breeding  and  maintenance 
of  horses  for  militarv  horses,  $33,640  in  the  amount  set  aside  for 
poultry  feeding  and  breeding,  and  $2,200  in  the  amount  for  general 
animal  husbandry  work. 

Animal  disease  investiaations  (p.  17,  line  11). — There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  818,160,  but  as  $3,760  has  been  transferred 
to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  decrease  is  $14,400. 

Inasmuch  as  the  amount  set  aside  in  the  proviso  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  contagious  abortion  has  been  reduceo  $24,400,  however,  there 
is  thereby  released  for  other  work  the  sum  of  $10,000,  which  the  com- 
mittee recommends  be  used  for  the  investigation  of  roundworm  of 
hogs.  These  parasites  are  responsible  for  losses  among  young  pigs 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

Ilog  chmera  (p.  17,  line  21). — ITiere  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this 
item  of  $131,045,  but,  as  $12,100  has  iK^en  transferred  to  the  statutory 
roll,  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $118,945. 

Dourin^  eradication  (p.  18,  line  11). — There  is  a  decrease  in  this 
item  of  $23,600. 

Mi:Ar    INSPECTION. 

(P.  18,  line  19.) 

There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  \{vm  of  $11,35^0,  but,  as 
$35,680  has  l)een  transferred  to  statutory-  rolls,  th(»re  is  an  actual 
increase  of  $24,300  to  be  used  for  salaries. 

Tlie  language  of  the  paragraph  has  been  amended  by  inserting  the 
viovds '* including  the  purchase  of  tags,  stamps^  and  lahh  printed  in 
course  of  manufacture,^^  The  language  of  recent  enactments  relative 
to  printing,  strictly  construed,  prevents  the  department  from  securing 
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such  supjJies  from  any  other  source  than  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  except  with  the  previous  consent  of  the  Joint  Committees  on 
Printing.  Attention  is  mvited  to  the  fact  that  sinriilar  authority  has 
been  carried  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropmtion 
acts  for  a  number  of  years,  covering  like  supplies  for  tne  Triteury 
Department,  this  item  reading:  '*For  stationery,  including  tags. 
labels,  and  index  eards  printecfin  course  of  mamifacture."  Tb^ 
articles  are  used  for  the  marking  of  coins  and  other  articles — use* 
which  appear  to  be  exactly  comparaWe  with  those  to  which  the  meat- 
inspection  supplies  are  devoted. 

The  provisions  regarding  the  inspection  of  equine  meat  and  for  the 
payment  of  overtime  work  in  packing  establishments  have  been 
omitted,  being  permanent  legislation,  but  proper  reference  has  been 
made  thereto  by  the  addition  of  the  following  words:  '*<»  extended 
to  equine  meat  by  the  act  of  July  24,  1919  {public  No,  £2,  66th  Cong,)'' 

BXJBBAU  OF  PLANT  INDU8TBY. 

STATUTORY   SALARIES. 
(P.  19,  line  5.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  carries  an  appar- 
ent increase  of  *35,680,  but  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $1,200,  as 
indicated  in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

Transfers  from  lump  funds  of  this  bureau,  which  fimds  have  been 
correspondingly  reduced: 

1  executive  clerk,  from  administrative  expenses $1, 980 

3  clerks,  class  4,  1  from  blister-rust  control,  1  from  black  and 
stripe  rust  investigations,  and  1  from  purchase  and  distribution 

of  'muable  seeds 5, 400 

8  clerks,  class  3,  1  from  citrus  canker  eradication,  1  from  crop 
physiology,  1  from  barberry  eradication  (and  1  from  demon- 
strations on  reclamation  projects) 4, 800 

1  clerk,  from  forage  crop  investigations 1, 500 

3  clerks,  class  2,  1  from  blister-rust  control  and  2  from  black  and 

stripe  rust  investigations 4, 200 

12  clerks,  class  1,  1  from  forest  pathology,  1  from  blister-rust 
control,  2  from  cotton  and  truck  diseases,  1  from  cereal  inves- 
tigations, 2  from  black  and  stripe  rust  investigations,  1  from 
barberry  eradication,  1  from  alkali  and  drought  resistant  plants, 
1  from  western  irrigation  agriculture,  1  from  new  and  rare  seeds, 

and  1  from  purchase  and  distribution  of  valuable  seeds 14, 400 

1  clerk,  from  blieter-rust  control 1, 080 

1  messenger  or  laborer,  from  black  and  stripe  rust  investigations.        720 

1  general  mechanic,  from  Arlington  Farm 1, 400 

1  mechanical  assistant,  from  horticultural  inveeligatic ns 1 ,  400 

$36,880 

Place  dropped: 

1  blacksmith 1,200 

Actual  decrease. 1, 200 

Apparent  increase 35,iS80 

GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Citrus  canker  (p.  21,  line  21). — ^Therc  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this 
item  of  SS6,600,  out,  as  $1,600  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory 
rolL  the  actual  decrease  is  SS5,000. 

Forest  pathology  (p.  22,  line  14). — ^There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in 
this  item  of  SI, 200,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  transferred  to  the 
statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 
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WhiU-frine  blister  rust  (p.  22,  line  14). — ^Thero  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $6,560,  but  as  this  amount  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  statutory  rolls,  there  is  actupUv  no  chan'^e. 

WottoUy  truck,  and  forage  crop  investigrfions  (p.  23,  line  11). — ^Thore 
is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $7,600,  but,  as  $2,400  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  increase  is  $10,§00. 
This  amount  will  be  used  for  investigating  a -number  of  serkms 
potato  diseases,  including  a  study  of  the  potato  wart  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board.  There  is  a  docreiise  of 
$14,700  in  the  appropriation  for  the  eradication  of  the  potato  wj\rt 
under  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board.  A  group  of  potato  diseases 
<*lassed  as  ** mosaic"  also  presents  a  series  of  difficult  prohloms, 
including  a  determination  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  cause  of  tlie 
diseases  and  of  questions  relating  to  their  transmission  by  insects. 
The  importance  of  this  work  is  indicated  by  the  f:ict  that  losses  in 
infected  fields  frequently  exceed  20  oer  cent. 

Crop  physiohoy  (p.  23,  line  13). — There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in 
this  item  of  $8,400,  but,  as  $1 ,600  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory 
roll,  the  actual  decrease  is  $6,800. 

Soil-fertility  investigations  (p.  23,  line  22). — There  is  an  increase  of 
$10,000  in  this  item.  This  amount  will  be  used  in  meeting  the  increas- 
ing demands  for  information  regarding  new  fertilizer  materials 
During  the  past  few  years  heavy  losses  have  resulted  to  farmers 
throu^  the  application  of  fertilizers  regarding  which  no  experience 
from  their  use  was  available.  »Many  of  these  fertilizer  materials 
were  of  comparatively  little  value  and  some  were  actually  injurious. 
New  nitrogen  products  will  undoubtodlv  appear  in  fertilizers  durin'3: 
the  next  few  years,  and  these  should  be  invosti<^ated  promptly.  It 
is  proposed  to  investic^ate  and  give  field  tests  to  all  materials  repre- 
senting new  sources  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  as  they 
appear  in  the  fertiUzer  market  from  time  to  time. 

I  Crop  a^^climatization  and  fiber-plant  investigations  (p.  24,  line  1). — 
There  is  a  decrease  in  this  item  of  $18,000.  The  provision  setting 
aside  $3,000  for  experiments  in  the  production  of  ]New  Zealand  flax 
has  been  eliminated,  as  has  also  the  proviso  increasing  the  limit  on 
the  cost  of  farm  buildings  under  this  item. 

Drug-plant  and  voisonous-plant  investigations  (p.  24,  line  9). — An 
increase  of  $1,000  nas  been  provided  in  this  item  lor  the  extension  of 
the  investigations  of  stock-poisoning  plants,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Cereal  investigations  (p.  25,  line  4). — Tliere  is  an  apparent  decv(  ase 
in  this  item  of  $92,800,  out,  as  $12,800  has  been  transferred  t')  statu- 
tory rolls,  the  actual  decrease  is  $80,000.  This  includes  a  reduction 
of  $50,000  in  the  proviso  for  the  investigation  and  control  of  black 
rust,  leaf  rusty  and  stripe  rust. 

The  provisos  setting  aside  $40,000  for  the  study  of  corn  imp  ove- 
ment  and  methods  of  com  production  and  $25,000  for  the  investiga- 
tions of  com  root  and  stalk  diseases  have  been  eliminated.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  simplify  the  language  of  the  paragraph,  and  also  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  clerical  and  overhead  expenses,  but  it  is  the 
committee's  intention  that  the  work  heretofore  carried  on  under  these 
provisions  should  be  continued. 

^Alkali  and  drought  resistant  plant  investigations  (p.  26,  line  3). — 
There  is  an  apparent  decrease  m  tliis  item  of  $4,200,  but,  as  $1,200 
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has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  decrease  L*? 
$3,000. 

Sugar-plant  investigationa  (p.  26,  line  6). — ^There  is  a  decrrsast*  in 
this  item  of  $9,115. 

The  provisos  setting  aside  $10,000  for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  American  strain  of  sugar-beet  seed  and  for  investigations  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  cane  and  sorghum  sirups  have 
been  eliminated.  This  merelv  eliminates  superfluous  language  in  the 
item,  but  it  is  the  thought  of  the  committee  that  the  work  should  be 
carried  on  along  present  Unes. 

Dry-land  agncuUure  investigations  (p.  26,  line  13). — ^There  is  a 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $9,000. 

Western  irrigation  agriculture  investigaiions  (p.  26,  line  24). — ^There 
is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $21,200,  but,  as  $1,200  has 
been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of 
$20,000. 

Pomciogical  investigations  (p.  27,  line  9). — ^There  is  an  increase  in 
this  item  of  $27,000.  This  amount  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  two  stations  in  Cahfomia  for  the  conduct  of  viticultural 
work.  A  proviso  authorizing  this  purchase  has  been  added.  The 
proviso  in  the  present  act  setting  aside  $20,000  for  investigating 
and  developing  new  grape  industries  has  been  eUminated. 

HorticylturcU  investigations  (p.  28,  hue  6). — ^Thore  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,400,  but,  as  this  amount  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  $5,000  of  this  appropriation  1^  used  for  the 
development  of  pure  and  desirable  strains  of  sweet  com  for  coni- 
merciaJ  canning. 

Nursery  investigations  (p.  28,  line  13). — This  is  a  new  item.  The 
necessity  of  restricting  under  the  plan t-quariin tine  act  the  importa- 
tion of  much  of  the  nursery  stock  ancl  other  closely  allied  plant 
material  hitherto  brought  into  the  United  States  in  large  quantiticf^, 
in  order  to  give  adequate  protection  to  horticultural  and  pomological 
interests  against  the  introduction  of  dangerous  insect  pests  and  fun- 
gous diseases^  together  with  the  serious  reduction  during  the  past 
year  or  two  m  the  usual  supplies  of  stocks  obtained  under  normal 
conditions  from  France  and  elsewhere,  has  served  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  developing  domestic  supplies  of  these  materials. 

Arlington  farm  (p.  28,  line  19). — There  is  an  apparent  deirease  iu 
this  item  of  $1,400,  but  as  that  amount  has  been  transferred  to  the 
statutory  roll,  there  is  a/  tually  no  rhange. 

Foreign  seed  and  ylavi  introduction  (p.  29,  line  1). — There  is  a  de- 
crease in  this  item  of  $50,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  however,  includes  $50,000  for  tne  pun  base  of 
land,  erection  of  buildings,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  a  plant  inspection  and  detention  station,  wliic  h  amount  is  omitted 
in  this  bill  there  is  actually  no  cliange  in  the  funds  available  for  con- 
ducting the  work  under  this  item. 

New  and  rare  seedy  forage-crop  investigations  (p.  29,  line  8). — There 
is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $9,780,  but  as  $2,700  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  dec  rease  is  $7,080. 

Administrative  expenses  (p.  29,  line  17). — There  is  an  apparent  de- 
crease in  this  item  of  $3,060,  but,  ais  SI/)SO  h?is  been  transfennl  U» 
the  statutory  roll  of  the  Secretary's  olFlce,  the  actual  decrease  v^ 
$1,980. 
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PURCHASE  AKD  DISTRIBUTION   OF  VALUABLE  SEEDS. 

(P.  29,  Hne  24.) 

There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $1 19,564,  but  as  $3,000 
has  been  trau^(arred  to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  decrease  is 
$116,564. 

FOBEST  SERVICE. 

STATUTORY  8ALAIUB8. 

(P.  32,  line  16.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Forest  Service  carries  an  actual  increase 
of  $2,520,  as  indicated  in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

New  places: 

1  forest  supervisor $3,240 

1  forest  supervisor 2,880 

8  forest  supervisors,  at  $2,500  each 20, 000 

16  forest  supervisors,  at  $2,380  each 38, 080 

44  forest  supervisors,  at  $2,180  each 95, 920 

60  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,980  each 118, 800 

5  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,780  each 8, 900 

1  deputy  forest  supervisor 1, 980 

4  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,880  each 7, 520 

25  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,780  each 44, 500 

28  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,680  each 47, 040 

15  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,580  each 23,700 

11  forest  rangers,  at  $1,620  each 17, 820 

23  forest  rangers,  at  $1,520  each 34, 960 

78  forest  rangers,  at  $1,420  each llO,  760 

288  forest  rangers,  at  $1,320  each. . . .' 380, 160 

590  forest  rangers,  at  $1,220  each 719, 800 

$1, 676, 060 

1, 196  total  new  places. 

Places  dropped: 

1  forest  supervisor 3, 040 

1  forest  supervisor 2,  700 

8  forest  supervisors,  at  $2,400  each 19, 200 

20  forest  supervisors,  at  $2,200  each 44, 000 

49  forest  supervisors,  at  $2,000  each 98, 000 

66  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,800  each 118, 800 

5  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,600  each 8, 000 

1  deputy  forest  supervisor 1, 800 

4  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,700  each 6, 800 

28  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,600  each .  ■. 44, 800 

31  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,500  each 46, 500 

18  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,400  each 25, 200 

11  forest  rangers,  at  $1,500  each 16, 500 

23  forest  rangers,  at  $1,400  each 32, 200 

78  forest  rangers,  at  $1,300  each 101, 400 

288  forest  rangers,  at  $1,200  each 345, 600 

630  forest  rangers,  at  $1,100  each 693, 000 

100  forest  guards,  at  $1,100  each,  for  periods  not  exceeding  six 

months  in  the  aggregate 55, 000 

40  forest  guards,  at  $1,100  each,  for  periods  not  exceeding  throe 

months  in  the  aggregate 11, 000 

1,673,540 

1, 402  total  places  dropped.  

Actual  increase 2,  520 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Introductory  paragraph  (p.  35,  line  1). — ^The  limitation  on  the  cost 
of  any  building  erected  on  the  national  forests  has  been  increased 
from  $800  to  $1,000. 
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The  following  new  proviso  has  been  inserted:  ^' Provided  furihn, 
Thai  hereafter  me  charge  for  arazing  i^ermiU  upon  each  oj  the  national 
forests  shau  be  not  less  than  the  appraised  value  of  pastxirage  upon  suck 
national  forests  as  determined  by  the  Secreiary  oJ  Agriculture  from  time  to 
Hme^  hut  ai  ImM  every  five  years,  beginning  wtth  the  calendar  year  19il, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  commercial  rates  charged  Jor  pasturage  upon  lands 
OJ  similar  chara^ieTf  taking  into  account  the  advantages  and  disadvanUigts 
of  the  respective  area^:  And  provided  also,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  allow  free  of  charge  the  grazing  of  milch,  wori,  or  other 
animals  used  jor  domestic  purposes  not  exceeding  a  total  of  ten  head 
owned  and  in  use  by  bona  fide  settlers  residing  in  or  near  a  national 
forest:  or  animals  in  actual  use  by  prospectors,  campers,  and  travelen; 
or  saddle,  pack,  and  work  animals  actually  used  in  connection  with  per- 
mitted operations  on  the  national  forests,'^ 

The  receipts  from  grazing  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  amountoJ  to 
approximatelv  $2,600,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  new  grazing  fees 
win  practically  double  this  sum.  The  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee shows  that  the  average  rate  for  cattle  grazing  this  year  is 
$1.20  a  head  for  the  entire  year.  Where  the  grazing  is  for  onlv  a 
few  months  the  rate  is  one-tenth  of  the  annual  rate  per  month.  The 
average  perixl  during  which  cattle  have  been  on  the  forests  this 
vear  is  six  months.  The  average  amount  collected  is  72  cents  per 
head.     The  sheep  rate  is  25  per  cent  of  the  cattle  rate. 

The  average  period  the  sheep  have  been  on  is  about  four  months. 
The  average  fee  collected  from  sheep  grazing  is  about  12  cents  per 
head. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  more  is  charj^ed  for  horses  than  for  catUe. 
The  average  rate  collected  for  horses  is  about  90  cents  per  head. 

The  number  of  swine  is  very  small. 

The  following  table  shows  the  grazing  permits  issued  and  number 
of  stock  grazed: 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

(  ali  ornia 

<  oloradn 

Florida 

Oeorpia 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Xevada 

Xew  Uampshire. 

New  Me^ico 

North  Carolina.. 

Oklahoma 

Oretron 

Sonth  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Itah 

Vir  inia 

WashinirtOD 

Wyoming 


Total. 


Cattle,  horses,  and  swine. 


Permits 
I'^ued. 


2 

1,570 
4o2 

3,021 

4,455 
23 
48 

4,213 


Number  of  stock  grased. 


Cattle. 


50 

360,011 

4,591 

20S,^S3 

380,460 

787 

440 

190,  eas 


2,S6i  I 

r.4 

f02 
15  ' 
2,020 
186 
57 
2,478  : 
786 
47 
7,249  , 

273 
1,031 
1,181 


170,674 

12,757 

77,432 

1>8 

174,979 

1, 157 

3,304 

162,004 

38,185 

431 

172,246 

2,614 

30,743 

143,204 


Horses. 


6,509 

80 

7,019 

9,503 


16,524 

713 

4,320 

12 

5,309 

52 

294 

10,066  I 

3,184 


Swine. 


14  ' 
13,794   . 


9,914  . 
15  , 
2,318  . 
3,611  . 


637 

494 

3,324 


0 
15 


Sheep  and  goats. 


Pennlts 
issued. 


Number  of  stock 
graced. 


Sheep. 


Coals. 


160 

15 

551 

872 


364,  S."? 

49 

606, 028 

1,044,208 


3 

1,093 

2 

521 


23   . 

1,758,877  t. 
91    . 
8S3,234  i 


109  ,        390,753 


467 
56 


576 
5 


440,302 
82 


88 


67 


537 

8 

5 

1,641 

1 

IM  • 

329 


7.'^,  418 

12.200 

75 

811,510 

6 

336,307 

680,670 


32,528,    2,135,527         93,251;        5,154  (        6,624       7,935,174 


1,322 


154 


3».«rt 


il9 


«0,7» 
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Salaries  of  forest  supervisors^  rangers^  and  guards  (p.  37,  line  9). — 
This  appears  as  a  new  item  and  carries  an  increase  of  $125,000.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of  part-time  employees  heretofore 
carried  on  the  statutory  roll  and  for  the  employpaent  of  emergency 
labor  incident  to  the  adiainistration  of  all  the  national  forests. 

^Natwnal  forests  and  general  administration  (p.  37,  line  15). — ^There 
is  a  decrease  in  this  item  of  $439.  Two  forests  have  been  increased, 
the  Idaho  National  Forest  by  $14,980  and  the  Payette  National 
Forest  by  $9,350,  a  total  increase  of  $24,330,  due  to  the  addition 
of  the  Thunder  Mountain  area  in  central  Idaho,  coinprising  1,095,- 
022.11  acres,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  No.  69. 
Six  forests  have  been  decreased,  as  follows: 

Colville  National  Forest,  Washington,  by  $2,784. 

Eldorado  National  Forest,  California  and  Nevada,  by  $2,250. 

Kaniksu  National  Forest,  Idaho  and  Washington,  by  $6,943. 

Monterey  Natiopal  Forest,  California,  $3,547,  having  been  con- 
solidated with  the  Santa  Barbara  National  Forest. 

Sioux  National  Forest,  South  Dakota  and  Montana,  by  $2,640,  as 
it  will  be  consolidated  with  the  Custer  National  Forest  during  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

Ttisayan  National  Forest,  Arizona,  by  $4,085,  a  total  decrease  of 
$22,149. 

The  Minam  National  Forest  has  been  omitted,  as  it  is  proposed  to 
consolidate  this  forest  with  the  Whitman  National  Forest  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  latter  being  increased  correspondingly.  In 
addition  the  appropriation  for  use  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  has  been 
decreased  $2,520. 

Land  classification  and  entry  surveys  (p.  45,  line  12). — There  is  a 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $20,000.  New  lan^age  has  been  added  per- 
mitting the  survey  of  lands  involved  in  exchanges  authorized  hj  law. 

Supplies  and  equipment  (p.  46,  line  1). — ^There  is  a  decrease  m  this 
item  of  $11,100. 

Range  investigations, — This  item,  amounting  to  $35,000,  has  been 
omitted. 

Tree  planting  on  national  forests  (p.  46,  line  14). — There  is  a  de- 
crease in  this  item  of  $25,000.  The  proviso  authorizing  the  purchase 
of  land  for  a  forest  nursery  site  on  the  Michigan  National  Forest  has 
been  omitted,  as  the  site  will  be  purchased  during  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Silvicultural  investigations  (p.  46,  line  18). — ^There  is  a  decrease  in 
this  item  of  $43,728. 

.Reconnaissance  of  forest  resources  (p.  46,  line  23). — There  is  an  in- 
crease in  this  item  of  $25,000.  This  amount  will  be  required  for  the 
necessary  estimating  and  appraising  of  the  grazing  resources  of  the 
national  forests  incident  to  the  changed  program  provided  in  this  bill 

Miscellaneous  forest  investigations  (p.  47,  line  3). — ^There  is  a  de- 
crease in  this  item  of  $6,280. 

Improvement  of  the  national  forests  (p.  47,  line  7). — ^There  is  a  de- 
crease in  this  item  of  $50,000.  The  provisos  prohibitiujg  the  use  of 
funds  from  this  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  traveling  expenses 
except  on  official  business  and  for  the  preparation  or  publication  of 
any  newspaper  or  magazine  article  have  been  broadened  to  include 
all  funds  appropriated  for  the  Forest  Service.  The  word  ^^ hereafter'' 
has  also  been  inserted  in  each  proviso.  These  provisions  have  beisn 
included  in  the  appropriation  acts  since  1911,  and  it  is  now  proposed 
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to  make  them  permanent  legislation  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessair 
to  repeat  the  language  from  year  to  year. 
tTbe  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  of  the  Forest  Sonrice 
during  the  fiscfd  year  endmg  Jime  30,  1919: 

Regular  expenditures  from  annual  appropriation: 

Field  expenses  connected  with  the  national  forests $4,  801, 794.  (T 

General  expenses  connected  with  the  Washington  office 472, 40S.  22 

Research  and  recording  of  results 388,023.65 

Total 5,662.221  57 

Emergency  fire  expenditures,  derived  in  1919  from  the  national 

security  and  defense  fund 650, 000-  00 

Cooperative  contributions  for  work  on  national  forests,  including  pro- 
tection, improvements,  and  brush  burning 522. 840. 03 

Cooperation  with  States  in  fire  protection  outside  the  national  forests.  99, 92L  U 

Cooperative  contributions  fron^  Army  and  Navy  for  military  res^urch 

in  wood 372, 23a  81 

Construction  of  loads,  from  the  10  per  cent  fund  (total  available, 

$350.533.75) 279.055.63 

Construction  of  roads,  section  8,  Federal-aid  road  act  and  Post  Office 

appropriation  act  (total  available,  $4,000,000) 548, 764. 80 

Amount  paid  to  States  representing  25  per  cent  of  ^tosb  receipts 1, 069, 886. 88 

Special  apportionment  for  Arizona  ana  New  Mexico  for  school  lands 
within  national  forests 78,687.32 

Total  expend  itures 9, 285, 611.19 

Total  receipts 4,358,414.86 

Deficit. 4,927,196.33 

BUBBATJ  OF  CHBKISTBY. 

STATUTORY  SALARIES. 
(P,  48,  line  21.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  carries  an  apparent 
increase  of  $14^520,  but  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $1,300,  as 
indicated  in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

Transfer  from  lump  fimds  of  this  bureau,  which  funds  have  been 
correspondingly  reduced: 
2  clerks,  class  4,  from  food  and  drugs  act $3, 600 

1  clerk,  from  food  and  drues  act 1, 440 

2  clerkis,  class  2,  from  food  and  drugs  act  and  poultry  and  egg 
investigations 2, 800 

1  machine  operator,  from  food  and  drugs  act,  with  change  of  title .  1, 100 

1  laboratory  helper,  from  food  and  drugs  act 1, 000 

1  laboratory  helper,  from  food  and  drugs  act 840 

1  laborer,  from  fooa  and  drugs  act 780 

2  laboratory  helpers  or  laborers,  at  $720  each,  from  color  investi- 
gations and  poultry  and  egg  investigations 1, 440 

1  sampler,  from  food  and  drugs  act 1, 200 

1  skilled  laborer,  from  food  and  drugs  act 900 

1  messenger  boy,  from  food  and  drugs  act 720 

$15, 820 

Places  dropped: 

8  food  and  drug  inspectors,  at  $1,400  each $11, 200 

Transfer  to  statutory  roll,  Division  of  Publications: 

1  clerk 900 

12,100 

New  places: 

2  food  and  drug  inspectors,  at  $2,000  each 4, 000 

2  food  and  drug  inspectors,  at  $1,800  each 3, 600 

2  food  and  drug  inspectors,  at  $1,600  each 3, 200 

10,800 

Actual  decrease 1, 300 

Apparent  increase 14,530 
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GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

InvesUgations  in  agricultural  chemi&try  (p.  50,  line  21). — This  item 
is  a  combination  of  three  existing  subappropriations,  (1)  the  applica- 
tion of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  (2)  the  biological  investigation  of 
food  and  drug  products,  and  (3)  the  study  and  improvement  of 
methods  of  utilizmg  bv-products  of  citrus  fruits.  Ihe  amount  cai-ried 
by  these  three  items  for  the  current  fiscal  year  aggregates  870,400,  so 
that  the  total  siun  provided  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  for  those  activities 
rewesents  an  actual  decrease  of  $4,000. 

rovUryy  eggjjiah,  and  oyster  investigations  (p.  51,  line  7). — Ihis  item 
is  a  combination  of  the  present  subappropriations  for  (1)  poultry  and 
egg  investigations,  and  (2)  fish  and  ojrster  investij^ations,  the  appro- 
pnations  for  which  aggregate  $65,000.  There  is,  therefore,  an  appar- 
ent decrease  for  this  work  of  $12,120,  but,  as  $2,120  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  decrease  is  $10,000. 

Color  investigations  (p.  51,  line  13). — There  is  an  apparent  decrease 
in  this  item  of  $31,740.  but,  as  $720  has  been  transferred  to  the 
statutory  roll,  the  actual  decrease  is  $31,020. 

Sirup  investigations  (p.  51,  line  19).— There  is  an  increase  in  this 
item  of  $3,000,  making  tne  total  appropriation  for  sirup  investigations 
$15,000.  Of  this  amount  the  committee  recommends  that  $7,500  be 
set  aside  for  the  investigation  of  the  sweet  potato  as  a  source  of  sirup 
production. 

Enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  (p.  51,  line  23). — The  item  for 
investigating  the  character  of  the  chemical  and  physical  tests  applied 
to  American  food  products  in  foreign  countries,  carrying  an  appropri- 
ation of  $4,280,  has  been  added  to  the  item  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act,  the  total  appropriations  for  both  items  for  the 
current  year  being  $624,501.  There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  the 
total  appropriation  for  this  work  of  $45,140,  but,  as  $15,140  has  been 
transferred  to  statutory  rolls,  the  actual  decrease  is  $30,000. 

Insecticide  and  fungicide  investigations  (p.  52,  line  21). — ^There  is  a 
decrease  of  $5,000  in  this  item. 

Dehydration  investigations  (p.  53,  line  1). — ^There  is  a  decrease  in 
this  item  of  $26,500. 

Utilization  of  wool-scouring  uxistes  (p.  53,  line  6). — ^There  is  a  decrease 
in  this  item  of  $3,000. 

ENFORCEMENT   OF  THE  TEA-IMPORTATION   ACT. 

(P.  63,  line  9.) 

A  new  para^aph,  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $40,000,  has  been 
added,  providmg  for  the  transfer  from  the  Treasury  Department  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  powers  and  duties  relating  to 
the  administration  of  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act  to  prevent  the  importa^ 
tion  of  impure  and  unwholesome  tea,  approved  March  2,  1897 ,  a^ 
amended  ly  the  act  of  May  16, 1908 J^  The  logical  place  for  this  work 
is  believed  to  be  in  the  Department  of  Agricmture,  and  the  proi>osed 
transfer  has  been  approved  by  the  neads  of  the  departments 
concerned. 
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BXTBBATJ  OF  SOILS. 

STATUTORY  SALARIES. 

(P.  54,  Une  14.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  carries  an  apparent  in- 
crease of  $3,900,  but  there  is  no  actual  increase,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  table: 

Transfers  from  lump  fimds  of  this  bureau,  which  funds  have  been  correepond- 
ingly  reduced: 

1  administrative  assLstant,  from  potash  investigations $2.  lon 

1  soil  cartographer,  from  soil  survey 1. 800 

Apparent  increaee 3.9C0 

OENEBVL   EXPENSES. 

Soil  chemical  invesHgcUiona  (p.  55,  line  16). — ^There  is  a  decrease  in 
this  item  of  $2,500. 

Investigation  of  fertilizer  resources  (p.  56,  line  3). — ^There  is  an  in- 
crease in  this  item  of  $5,500,  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  development 
of  phosphate  fertilizer  resources.  Phosphate  rock  and  phosphate 
fertilizer  investigations  have  been  confined  Is^gely  during  the  p&^^t 
year  to  furnace  treatment  of  phosphate  rock.  The  process  in  course 
of  development  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  highly  concentrated 
phosphonc  acid  and  phosphate  fertilizers  from  low-grade  raw  mate- 
rials. This  process  also  ^ves  promise  of  conserving  vast  quantities 
of  phosphate  materials  now  thrown  away  or  lost  in  the  present  sys- 
tems of  mining  and  preparing  the  rock  for  the  market.  The  prelim- 
inary work  accomplished  has  oeen  highly  satisfactory,  and  a  modified 
blast  furnace  of  semicommercial  size  is  m  course  of  construction.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  results  will  furnish  data  from  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  determine  the  cost  of  producing  phosphate  fertilizer  hj 
the  new  process.  From  time  to  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  run  this 
plant  continuously  for  protracted  periods,  requiring  two  or  three 
shifts  of  men,  thereby  necessitating  additions  to  the  present  force. 
Repairs  and  changes  must  also  be  made  as  the  work  progresses. 

Soil  survey  investiffations  (p.  56,  line  6). — ^There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  tnis  item  of  $19,300,  but,  as  $1,800  has  been  transferred 
to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  decrease  is  $17,500. 

Classification  of  a^nricuUural  lands  (p.  56,  line  12). — ^There  is  a  de- 
crease in  this  item  of  $3,100. 

Potash  investigations  (p.  56,  line  16). — ^There  is  an  apparent  in- 
crease in  this  item  of  $65,300,  but,  as  $2,100  has  been  transferred  to 
the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  increase  is  $67,400.  This  amount  is 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  new  apparatus,  additional  supplies, 
acid  for  char  extraction,  and  to  meet  the  advance  in  the  cost  or  labor 
in  operating  the  experimental  kelp  potash  plant  at  Sunmierland, 
Calif.  It  is  estimated  that  $101,000  will  be  realized  from  the  sale  of 
products  at  tJiis  plant  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1921  it  is  believed  that  the  receipts  will  more  than  cover  sdl  expense, 
including  the  heavy  overhead  now  entailed  by  a  large  and  expensive 
force  of  chemists^   engineers,   and   construction   and  Repair  men. 
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Following  is  an  estimate  of  receipts  for  1921  on  the  basis  of  300 
days  of  operation: 

150  unite  of  potash  per  day,  at  $2  per  unit $90, 000 

1  ton  of  carbon  per  day,  at  $300 per  ton 90,000 

20  pounds  of  ioaine  per  day,  at  $4  per  pound 24, 000 

1,600  pounds  of  sulpnate  of  ammonia  per  day,  at  $4  per  hundredweight 19, 000 

Total 223,000 

The  results  so  far  obtained  indicate  that  the  production  of  potash 
from  kelp  can  be  made  a  commercial  success,  but  a  number  ox  ques- 
tions need  more  complete  investigation  before  the  matter  can  be 
finally  submitted  to  the  public.  Tuis  will  take  at  least  anotiier  year. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  not  1^  than  500,000  tons  of  raw  kelp 
per  annum  are  available  in  the  vicinity  of  the  department's  plant 
at  Simmierland.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that,  if  it  is  conclusively 
shown  what  profits  are  obtainable  from  the  treatment  of  kelp  by 
the  process  developed  by  the  department,  plants  will  be  established 
sufi[icient  in  capacity  to  utilize  the  raw  material  available.  The 
benefit  to  the  public,  therefore,  from  the  successful  outcome  of  these 
experiments  se^ns  to  be  assured  and  certainly  justifies  the  appropria- 
tion i^ecommended. 

BUBBATT  OF  BNTOKOLOOY. 

STATUTORY   SALABIES. 
(P.  57,  line  4.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  carries  an  apparent 
increase  of  $8,800,  but  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $800,  as  inaicatod 
in  detail  in  the  following  table : 

Places  dropped: 

7  entomological  preparators,  at  $600  each $4,200 

New  places: 

lcl»kcla88  4 $1,800 

1  clerk  class  3 1,600 

3,400 

Actual  decrease 800 

Transfers  from  lump  funds  of  this  bureau,  which  fund.^  have  been  cor- 
re^ndinglv  reduced: 

2  clerks  class  3,  from  truck  crop  in  ccts $3, 200 

2  clerks  class  2,  1  from  cereal  and  forage  injects  and  1  from  pre- 
venting Fpread  of  moths 2, 800 

3  clerks  class  1,  1  from  bee  culture,  1  from  forest  insects,  and  1 

from  deciduous  fruit  insectp 3, 600 

9,600 

Apparent  increase 8, 800 

GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Deciduous  fruit  insect  investigations  Cp.  68,  \iw  10). — ^There  is  an 
apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $72,720,  but,  as  $2,280  has  been 
transferred  to  statutory  rolls,  the  actual  increase  is  $75,000.  This 
additional  amount  will  oe  used  for  extending  the  work  in  the  control 
of  the  Japanese  beetle.  The  allotment  for  this  work  under  the 
present  appropriation  is  $25,000,  which  with  $30,000  to  be  made 
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immediaidy  available  provides  a  total  of  $55,000  for  this  purpose 
during  the  fiscal  year  1920.  The  remaining  $45,000  of  the  ino^ase, 
together  with  $25,000  allotted  for  the  control  of  the  Japanese  beetle 
from  the  present  appropriation,  will  make  $70,000  available  for 
combating  this  pest  during  the  next  fiscal  vear. 

The  Japanese  beetle,  introduced  from  Japan,  has  beoome  in  this 
coimtry  a  serious  enemy  of  many  kinds  of  piants,  induding  ordianb, 
vineyards,  truck  crops,  omam^tal  plants,  various  weeds,  shade 
trees,  etc.  It  is  now  established  in  Buriington  and  Camden  Counties, 
N.  J.,  and  covers  an  area,  according  to  present  survey?,  of 
about  15,000  acres.  It  is  extremely  important  that  eveiythin^ 
feasible  be  done  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  this  insect,  and  it 
is  beUeved  that  money  expended  in  this  work  will  be  a  very  profitable 
investment  because  it  wifl  protect  other  parts  of  the  country  from 
the  ravages  of  the  insect  and  obviate  the  necessity  for  considerable 
larger  expenditures  in  connection  with  control  measures  over  much 
greater  areas. 

Cereal  and  forage  insect  investigaiions  (p.  58,  line  15). — There  is  an 
apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,400,  but,  as  that  amoimt  has 
been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  no  actual  change. 

The  committee  recommends  that  $20,000  of  the  amount  carried 
by  this  item  be  used  for  the  extension  of  alfalfa  weevil  investigations 

Control  of  the  European  comborer, — ^This  item  has  been  omitted 
pending  action  by  Congress  on  the  deficiency  estimate  for 
$500,000  covering  this  work  which  has  recently  been  submitted  by 
the  department. 

Southern  Jield-crop  insect  investigations  (p.  58,  line  18). — ^There  is 
an  increase  in  this  item  of  $24,600,  which  is  desired  for  extending 
the  experiments  for  the  control  of  the  cotton-boU  weevil.  The 
possibiuty  of  practical  control  of  the  weevil  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 
region  by  the  use  of  calcium  arsenate  in  dust  form  has  been  demon- 
strated. In  some  instances  the  per  acre  yield  of  cotton  has  been 
doubled  by  the  application  of  this  insecticide.  New  types  of  both 
hand  and  power  machines  for  applying  the  poison  have  also  been 
developed.  Further  improvement  in  both  poison  and  machines  in 
the  interest  of  economy  is  possible,  and  investigations  to  this  end 
should  be  made. 

Forest-insect  investigations  (p.  58,  line  23).^ — ^There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $8,790,  but,  as  $1,200  has  been  transferred 
to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  decrease  is  $7,590. 

TrucJc-crop  and  stored-products  insect  investigations  (p.  58,  line  24). — 
There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $24,960,  but,  as  $3,200 
has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  decrease  is 
$21,760.  The  committee  recommends  that  $10,000  of  the  total  appro- 
priation be  used  for  the  investigations  of  the  grain  moth. 

Bee  culture  investigations  (p.  59,  line  4). — ^Thcre  is  an  apparent  de- 
crease in  this  item  of  $1,200,  but,  as  this  amoimt  has  teen  trans- 
ferred to  the  statutory  roU,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Investigations  of  tropical  and  subtropical  ptant  insects  (p.  59,  line  6).— 
The  item  is  a  combination  of  three  existing  appropriations,  (1)  inves- 
tigations of  insects  affecting  tropical  and  subtropicd  fruits,  (2)  inves- 
tigations and  control  of  the  Mediterranean  and^othcr  fruit  flies,  and 
(3)  investigations  of  the  camphor  thrip.  It  involves  a  net  decrease 
of  $2,000. 
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MisceUaneoua  insect  investigations  (p.  59,  line  9). — ^There  is  a 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $10,000. 

Administrative  expenses  (p.  59,  line  14). — ^There  is  a  decrease  in  this 
item  of  $1,600. 

PBEVENTINO  SPREAD  OF  MOTHS. 
(P.  59,  line  18.)    . 

There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $104,050,  but,  as  $1,400 
has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  decrease  is 
$102,650. 

BXTBBATJ  OF  BIOLOOICAX  SUBVBY. 

8TATUTOBT   SALARIES. 

(P.  60,  Une  17.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  carries  an 
apparent  increase  of  $12,900,  but  there  is  no  actual  mcrease,  as 
inaicated  in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

Transfera  from  lump  funds  of  this  bureau,  which  funds  have  been  correspond- 
ingly reduced: 
z  clerks,  class  4, 1  from  food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals  and  1  from  pro- 
tection of  migratory  birds $3, 600 

1  clerk,  from  game  preservation 1, 600 

3  clerks,  class  2.  2  from  food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals  and  1  from  sup- 
pression of  raoies 4, 200 

3  clerks,  class  1,  2  from  food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals  and  1  from  pro- 
tection of  migratory  birds 3, 600 

Apparent  increase 12, 900 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

SvUys  nm  game  preserve  (p.  61,  line  24). — ^The  language  of  this 
paragraph  has  been  amended  by  inserting  the  words  ^'and  mainte- 
nance^^ after  the  word  *' improvement^ ^  and  by  changing  the  word 
** preserves^*  to  ^^ preserve J^  There  is  only  one  game  preserve  in  the 
Sullys  Hill  National  Park.  The  present  language  limits  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  under  this  paragraph  to  miprovement  work.  At 
present  the  maintenance  of  the  preserve  is  paid  for  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  general  maintenance  of  reservations  and  is  an  additional 
charge  on  that  fund.  The  paragraph  carried  in  the  appropriation 
act  K>r  1918  provided  for  the  ^^maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
Sullys  Hill  game  preserve.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  more  satisfactory 
arrangement  to  have  both  the  improvement  and  maintenance  work 
provided  for  imder  one  item.  It  is  proposed  to  use  from  $1,500  to 
$2,000  of  this  appropriation  for  mamtenance  and  the  balance  for 
improvement  wort. 

Food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals  (p.  62,  line  6). — ^There  is  an 
apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $8,400,  put,  as  that  amount  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  tnere  is  actually  no  change.  This 
paragraph  has  been  revised  in  order  to  clarify  the  language. 

Enforcement  of  the  migratory-bird  treaty  act  (p.  62,  hne  20). — ^There 
is  an  apparent  decrease  in  tms  item  of  $4,500,  but,  as  that  amount 
has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 
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Reindeer  investigations  and  j^tvtectumoflandfur^earing  ammals  in 
AlasJca  (p.  63,  line  10). — ^This  is  a  new  item  ana  carries  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40,000.  It  provides  for  investigation,  experiments,  and 
demonstrations  for  the  welfare,  improvement,  and  increase  in  the 
reindeer  industry  in  Alaska,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Ekluca- 
tion;  for  the  enforcement  of  section  956  of  the  Revised  Statutes  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  protection  of  land  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska; 
and  for  the  transfer  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  land  fur-bearing  animals,  which  transfer  nas  the  ap- 
proval of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  Of  this  appro- 
{)riation  $25,000  is  to  be  used  for  the  reindeer  and  $15,000  for  the 
ur-beaiing  animals. 

The  first  lot  of  reindeer  in  Alnska,  numbering  171,  was  imported 
from  Siberia  in  1892.  It  is  estimated  that  that  number  has  increased 
to  about  200,000  at  the  present  time,  and  that  through  the  proper 
development  of  the  industry  it  may  be  increased  to  10,000,000.  The 
building  up  of  the  reindeer  herds  into  larger  animals  producing  more 
meat  can  be  readily  brought  about  by  capturing  wild  caribou  bulls  in 
interior  Alaska  and  using  them  to  grade  up  the  domestic  animals. 
This  it  is  proposed  to  do  with  a  portion  of  the  appropriation,  and  also 
to  investigate  several  diseases*  reported  to  occur  among  reindeer,  as 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  serious  outbreak  of  some  contagious  dis- 
ease might  have  disastrous  effects  on  the  industry,  which  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  food  in  that  nortnem  country. 

DIVISION  OF  AOCOXTNTS  AND  DISBXTBSEMBNTS. 

STATUTORY   SALARIES. 
(P.  65,  Une  2.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements 
carries  an  increase  of  $3,600,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

New  places: 

3  clerks,  clan  1 $3, 600 

Actual  increase 3^600 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

STATUTORY   SALARIES. 
(P.  65,  Une  13.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Division  of  Publications  carries  an  in- 
crease of  $46,950,  as  indicated  in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

New  places: 

1  artist  and  designer $2, 500 

1  clerk,  class  2 1,400 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $720  each 1, 440 

2  mesFenger  boys,  at  $600  each 1, 200 

1  laboratory  aid 900 

1  assistant  in  charge  of  motion-picture  aoti vitic  ■ 3, 000 

1  assistant  photographer 960 

1  lantem-slide  colonst 900 

18  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 19,800 
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New  places — Continued. 

40  clerkfl,  at  $960  eftch ..$38,400 

16  clerks,  at  $900  each 13,600 

Holder 1,200 

2  folders,  at  $1,000  each 2,000 

6  skilled  laborers,  at  $1,100  each 6,600 


Places  dropped: 

6  clerks,  at  $840  each 6,040 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each « 960 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $420  each 840 

2  messenger  bovs,  at  $360  each 720 

I  lab(»atory  aid 270 

1  assistant  photographer 900 

1  lantem-sude  colonst 840 

18  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 18, 000. 

40  clerks,  at  $900  each 36  000 

16  clerks,  at  $840  each 12,600 

1  folder 1,000 

2  folders,  at  $900  each 1 ,  800 

6  skilled  laborers,  at  $1,000  each 6, 000 


$93,800 


84,970 
8,830 


Transfers  from  funds  of  other  bureaus,  which  funds  have  Veen  corre- 
spondingly reduced: 
I  assistant  in  charge  of  exhibits,  from  statutory  roll,  Secretary's 

office  with  change  of  title , $3, 000 

1  assistant  in  charge  of  information,  from  statutory  roll,  Secretary's 

office 3,000 

1  assistant  in  charge  of  motion-picture  activities,  from  general 

administration.  Forest  Service 2, 620 

1  assistant  in  exhibits,  from  statutory  roll,  Secretary's  office 2, 000 

1  assistant,  from  statutory  roll,  Secretary's  ofhce 2, 000 

1  assistant  editor,  from  statutory  roll,  Secretary's  office 2, 000 

3  assistant  editors,  at  $1,800  each,  from  statutory  roll.  Secretary's 

.  office 6,400 

I  assistant  editor,  from  statutory  roll,  Secretary's  office 1,  COO 

1  derk.  class  4,  from  statutory  roll,  Secretary's  office,  with  change 

of  title 1,800 

4  clerks,  class  2,  from  statutory  roll,  Secretary's  office 6, 600 

4  clerks,  class  1,  from  statutory  roll,  Secretary's  office 4, 800 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each,  from  statutory  roll.  Secretary's  office 2, 000 

•      1  messenger  or  lab<»er,  from  statutory  roll.  Secretary's  office,  with 

change  of  title €00 

1  messenger  boy,  from  statutory  roll,  Secretary's  office 600 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each,  from  statutory  roll.  Secretary's 

office 960 

1  charwoman,  from  extra  labor.  Secretary's  office 240 

38,120 

Actual  increase 46.960 

ORNERAL  EXPENSES. 

Labor-saving  machinery  (p.  67,  line  1). — ^There  is  an  increase  in  this 
item  of  $1,000.  This  amount  will  bo  used  for  the  purchaso  of  addi- 
tional equipment  and  supplies  llece^sitated  by  the  centralization  in 
this  division  of  the  duplicatiio:  and  automatic  addressing  work  of 
the  department  as  a  whole  and  the  consequent  increase  in  such  work 
by  the  Division  of  Publications. 

tSViiionery  and  materials  (p.  67,  line  3). — There  is  an  apparent 
increase  in  this  item  of  $1,500,  but  this  merely  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  that  amount  from  the  appropriation  for  '' Miscellaneous 
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Expenses/'  which  fund  has  been  correspondm^l^  reduced.  It 
represents  the  amount  that  has  been  allotted  from  uus  appropriation 
to  the  Office  of  Information  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  for  Uie  pur- 
chase of  paper  and  envelopes.  With  the  merging  of  this  office  with 
the  Division  of  Publications,  it  will  simplifj  the  accoimtin^  and  add 
to  the  convenience  of  administering  expenditures  to  have  this  transfer 
of  funds  made. 

Photographic  equipment  (p.  67,  line  5). — The  word  hereafter  has 
been  added  in  the  proviso  so  a^  to  make  the  authority  to  loan,  rent,  or 
seUJihns  permanent  legislation. 

Miscellaneous  expenses  (p.  67,  line  19), — There  is  an  increase  in  this 
item  of  $350,  which  amount  is  necessary  to  provide  for  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  the  Office  of  Information  heretoiore  paid  from  the  appro- 
pnation  ''Miscellaneous  Expenses,"  and  to  meet  the  general  advance 
m  the  cost  of  all  items  coming  within  the  scope  of  this  appropriation. 

Agricultural  exhibits  (p.  67,  line  22). — This  item  has  oeen  trans- 
ferred from  the  miscellaneous  section  of  the  bill  and  the  amount 
decreased  from  $100,000  to  $70,000.  The  exhibit  work  is  a  valuable 
means  of  bringing  the  latest  developments  in  agriculture  directly  to 
the  public,  and  many  thousands  of  people  are  reached  in  this  way  who 
would  not  otherwise  come  in  touch  with  the  results  of  the  depart- 
ment's work.  Exhibits  were  shown  at  57  fairs  and  expositions  this 
year. 

The  clause  Regarding  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago,  111.,  has 
been  omitted,  as  this  has  reference  to  tne  show  which  took  place 
during  the  fiscal  year  1920,  but  an  exhibit  similar  to  the  one  this 
year  will  be  provided  next  year.  The  provision  fixing  at  85,000  the 
maximum  expenditure  that  may  be  incurred  in  connection  with  anj 
one  fair  also  has  been  omitted,  so  as  to  leave  the  apportionment  of 
funds  discretionary  with  the  department,  to  be  determined  by  the 
requirements  in  each  case. 

The  following  language  has  also  been  added  to  the  paragraph:  '*in 
cooperation  wim  other  departments  of  the  Govemm^ent.** 

Emergency  emplouinenis  (p.  68,  line  1). — ^There  is  an  increase  in  this 
item  of  $15,000.  This  amoimt  will  be  required  for  the  employment  of 
emergency  laborers  and  assistants  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  the  agricultural  exhibits  mentioned  in  the  preceding  item. 

BTJBEAU  OF  CROP  ESTIMATES. 

STATUTORY   SALARIES. 

(P.  68,  line  6.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  carries  an 
increase  of  $240,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Transfer  from  lump  fund  for  extra  labor,  Secretary's  office,  which  fund 
has  boen  correspondingly  reduced: 

1  charwoman $240 


Actual  increase $210 
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GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Introductory  paragraph  (p.  68,  line  15). — ^The  language  of  this  para- 
graph has  been  amended  oy  the  addition  of  the  words  'Sn  cooper-- 
aiion  with  (he  States  Relations  Service. "  The  committee  believes  that 
the  county  agents  should  be  utiUzed  in  estimating  crops. 

Field  investigations  (p.  69,  line  1). — ^There  is  a  decrease  in  this  item 
of  $48,486. 

UBBABY,  DEPABTICBNT  OF  AGBICTJLTT7BB. 

STATUTORY  SALARIES. 

(P.  69,  line  7.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Library  carries  an  apparent  increase  of 
$720,  but  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $480,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  table: 

Transfer  from  lump  fund  for  general  expenses,  which  fund  has  been  correspond- 
ingly reduced: 

1  clerk,  class  1 $1,200 

Place  dropped: 

1  messenger  boy $480 

Actual  decrease , 480 

Apparent  increase 720 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 
(P.  69,  line  14.) 

There  is  no  apparent  change  in  this  item,  but,  as  $1,200  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  increase  is  $1,200. 

laSOELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

(P.  69,  line  23.) 

There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $39,500.  This  de- 
crease is  due  in  part  to  the  elimination  of  the  provision  of  $33,000  for 
repairs  to  the  department's  power  plant,  which  repairs  will  be  made 
during  the  cxu'rent  fiscal  year,  and  the  trai^sfer  to  the  Division  of 
Publications  of  $1,500  heretofore  allotted  from  this  appropriation  for 
the  purchase  of  envelopes  and  miscellaneous  supplies  in  conrection 
with  the  informational  and  exhibit  work  of  the  department,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  merge  with  the  Division  of  Publications. 

BENT  IN  THE  DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

(P.  70,  line  16.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $64,666.  This  amount 
includes  the  transfer  of  the  $41,509  item  for  rent  carried  in  the  sundry 
civil  act  for  the  current  fisci^l  year,  and  $14,666  to  cover  items  for 
rent  that  are  now  being  paid  from  certain  lump  funds  of  the  depart- 
ment.   The  committee  nas  eliminated  from  these  lump  funds  the 
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authority  for  the  payment  of  rent  in  the  District  of  Goliunbiay  and 
its  action  in  transferring  to  this  item  the  amounts  carried  in  Um 
Agricultiuml  act  wMch  are  used  for  the  payment  of  rent  effects  a 
consolidation  in  one  paragraph  of  all  items  for  the  rental  of  additiopai 
office  space  in  the  District  oi  Ckdumbia  for  the  next  fiscal  year  wticsk 
can  not  be  furnished  by  the  Public  Buildings  Commission  in  Govenh 
ment  buildings. 

STATS  8  BBLATION8  SBBVIOB. 

STATUTORY   SALARIES. 

(Page  71,  Une  2.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  States  Relations  Service  carries  an  appar- 
ent increase  of  $32,000,  but  there  is  no  actual  increase,  as  indicated 
in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

Transfers  from  lump  funds  of  this  bureau,  which  funds  have  been  correepond- 
ingly  reduced: 
1  clerk,  class  4,  from  Vomers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in 

North  and  West $1,800 

1  executive  clerk,  from  home  economics 1, 740 

4  clerks,  class  2,  from  farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in 
North  and  West 6,e00 

16  clerks,  class  1, 4  from  colleges  and  stations  and  12  from  farmers' 
cooperative  demonstrations  in  North  and  West 19, 200 

1  cleric  or  artist-drafteman,  from  farmers'  cooperative  demonstra- 
tions in  North  and  West 1, 200 

1  clerk  or  nuchine  operator,  from  farmers'  cooperative  demon- 
strations in  South 1, 200 

24  clerks,  at  $1,100  each,  3  from  colleges  and  stations,  10  from 
farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in  North  and  West,  8  from 
farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in  South,  2  from  farmers' 
institutes  and  agricultural  schools,  and  1  from  general  adminis- 
trative expenses 26, 400 

1  messenger  boy,  from  farmers'  institutes  and  agricultinal  schools.        600 

5  charwomen,  at  $240  each,  2  from  farmers'  cooperative  demon- 
strations in  North  and  West,  1  from  farmers'  cooperative  demon- 
strations in  South,  1  from  farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural 
schools,  and  1  from  home  economics 1,200 

$58,940 

Places  dropped: 

25  clerks,  at  $900  each 22,500 

1  clerk  or  lantern-slide  colorist 900 

1  clerk 720 

1  messenger  or  laborer TOO 

2  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $480  each OfO 

1  messenger  boy 3r0 

3  messenger  boys,  at  $300  each 900 

Actual  decrease 2fi,  ?M0 

Apparent  increase 32,  OOO 

GENERAI^  EXPENSES. 

Admimstration  of  the  Hrtch,  Adar/Sy  and  agriultuTvl  ejUrnon  cU 
(p.  72,  line  11). — Tjiere  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  SS,100, 
but  as  that  amount  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there 
is  actually  no  change. 

Farmers^  cooperative  demonstrations  outside  of  the  cctton  belt  (p.  73. 
line  9), — ^There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $35,560,  but 
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thftt  amount  has  been  transferred  to  statutory  rolls,  there  is  actually 
no  change. 

'^Formers*  cooperative  demonstrationa  in  ike  South  {p.  73,  Ime  13). — 
There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $10,240,  but  as  that 
am(mnt  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  no  actual 
change. 

Supplementary  Smith-Lever  appropriation  (p.  73,  line  24). — There 
is  no  change  in  the  amount  oi  this  item.  However,  the  following 
table  shows  that  there  will  be  available  during  t^e  next  fiscal  year 
under  the  Smith-Lever  act  $500,000  more  than  during  the  current 
year: 

StaiemerU  shomng  the  Federa    avpropnations  for  extension  work,  also  funds  required 

to  be  offset  ly  States ^  for  the  fiscal  year  19tl. 

Federal  funds: 

Smith-Lever  Act  ($600,000  increase  over  fiscal  year  1920) >  $3, 580, 000 

Appropriation  carried  in  Agricultural  act  to  supplement  Smith-Lever 

funos 1,500,000 

Farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  (Agricultural  act)  outside 

of  the  cotton  belt  and  in  the  South "  1,350,520 

Offset  required  of  States , 4,600,000 

Total "11,030,520 

The  following  table  shows  the  allotment  of  Federal  and  State 
extension  funds  by  lines  of  work,  1919-20: 


Farmers' 
coopera- 
tive 
demon- 
stration 
work. 

Smith-I^ver,  1919-20. 

Hiscel- 
laneous 

funds 
not  used 
as  oiTset 

io 
Federal 

funds. 

Project. 

Regular. 

Supplementary. 

Total. 

Totai 

Federal. 

State. 

Federal. 

Sute. 

County  ai^nt 

nome  demonstration 
Clob  work 

1190,462 

279,918 

130,844 

36,000 

$1,079,785 
521,024 
186,774 
749,047 
89,939 
453,431 

$1,041,666 
441,413 
163,147 
625,537 
73,023 
262,314 

$901,232 

341,714 

121,682 

40,272 

2,000 

11,727 

$1,064,943 

288,393 

34,955 

28,336 

2,000 

$4,087,526 

1,505,544 

496,558 

1,443,192 

166,962 

727,472 

$2,751,608 
696,263 
232,222 
792,400 
40,095 
171,277 

$7,429,596 

2,571,725 

859,624 

Specialists 

2,271,502 

Pnblications . .  ^ 

207,057 
914  350 

AHntinlatraHAn 

15,601 

Total 

1,052,825 

3,080,000 

2,600,000 

1,418,627 

1,418,627 

8,517,254 

4,683,865    14.253.944 

'     

WadkiDKton  supervi- 
sion .... 

99,340 

209,155 

35,000 

• 

Field  service ........ . 

Ilinvel<q>e8  ^ .  ^ 

Total  fsrmors' 
oooperative 
demonstration 
work 

>  1,896,320 

>  This  includes  $751,280  for  work  in  33  Northern  and  Western  States  and  $645,040  for  work  in  15  Southern 
States. 

Farmers^  institutes  and  a^cuUural  schools  (p.  74,  line  14). — ^There 
is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $4,240,  but,  as  $3,040  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  a  decrease  of  $1,200. 


1  states  not  required  to  offset  $480,000  of  this  amount. 

>  Requirement  for  offset  of  this  amount  by  States  left  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

s  Exclusive  of  amounts  contributed  by  States  in  addition  to  Smith-Lever  offsets,  and  funds  contributed 
by  counties,  Icoal  organizations,  and  misoeUanecus  sources.  As  county  agents  are  now  Iccated  in  2,000 
ooonties,  the  average  amount  allotted  to  each  county  from  this  fimd  for  extension  work  is  $5,515. 
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Insular  experiment  gtatumg  (p.  75,  line  1). — ^T^ere  is  a  decrease  in 
this  item  of  $10,000,  which  is  accounted  for  by  a  reduction  in  tbe 
appropriation  for  the  Guam  experiment  station.  Of  tbe  $75,000 
for  the  Alaska  experiment  stations,  $11,800  has  been  made  imme- 
diately available  for  the  erection  of  necessiuy  buildings  and  the 
purchase  of  breeding  live  stock,  in  connection  with  the  stock  breeding 
experiments  on  the  island  of  Eodiak  and  at  the  Matanuska  station. 
This  13  an  increase  over  the  amount  provided  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  $1,800.  . 

The  proviso  granting  leav^  of  absence  to  employees  on  duty  at 
insular  stations  nas  been  eliminated  as  it  is  permanent  legislation. 

Home  economics  investigations  (p.  75,  line  21). — ^There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,980,  out,  as  tbat  amount  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Administrative  expenses  (p.  76,  line  5). — ^There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,580,  but,  as  $1,100  has  been  transferred 
to  tiie  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  a  decrease  of  $480. 

BTJBEAXT  OF  PUBLIC  BOAD8. 
STATUTORY   SALARIES. 
(P.  76,  line  14.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  carries  an  ap- 
parent increase  of  $4,260.  but  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of-$2,560, 
as  indicated  in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

Transfers  from  lump  funds  of  this  bureau,  which  funds  have  been  correspond- 
ingly reduced: 

1  clerk,  class  3,  from  road  building  and  maintenance |1, 600 

1  clerk,  from  road  buildinj^  and  maintenance 1, 500 

1  mechanic,  from  road  building  and  maintenance 2, 100 

1  skilled  laborer  or  mechanic,  from  road  management 840 

1  telephone  operator,  from  road  building  and  maintenance 720 

6,760 
Place  dropped: 

1  editor $2,500 

Actual  decrease 2, 500 

Apparent  increase 4,260 

GENERAL   EXPENSES 

Road-management  investigations  (p.  78,  line  3). — ^There  is  an  ap- 
parent decrease  of  $2,040  in  this  item,  but  as  $840  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  statutory  rolls  there  is  actually  a  decrease  of  $1,200. 

Road-building  and  maintenance  investigations  (p.  78,  line  6). — ^There 
is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $35,920,  but  as  $5,920  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $30,000, 
which  has  been  added  to  the  item  for  road-material  investigations. 

Road-material  investigations  (p.  78,  line  10). — ^There  is  an  increase 
in  this  item  of  $30,000.  This  amount  has  been  deducted  from  the 
item  for  road  building  and  maintenance.  In  the  suddenly  ex- 
panding program  of  new  road  construction  the  highway  engineer  is 
facing  the  problem  of  road  design  without  adequate  data  from  which 
to  form  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  types,  the  strength,  or  the 
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materials  which  can  be  most  economically  used.  Motor-driven 
traffic  has  now  become  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  services 
that  will  be  required  of  our  highways,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
this  character  of  traffic  has  develoned  has  not  permitted  the  gradual 
evolution  of  road  types,  as  was  wie  case  with  the  prevailing  road 
types  developed  to  take  care  of  the  animal-drawn  traffic.  With  the 
suddenly  revolutionized  methods  of  highway  transportation,  road 
surfaces  which  were  adequate  under  former  demands  are  failing  to 
meet  the  greatly  increased  numbers  and  weights  of  motor  vehicles. 
At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  highway  construction  has  materially 
increased.  Highway  construction,  it  is  apparent,  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  public  activities  which  has  ever  been  undertaken,  and  ap- 
propriations running  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
already  been  made  to  finance  that  large  program.  The  increased 
appropriation  requested  under  this  item  will  provide  for  conducting 
a  comprehensive  series  of  laboratory  and  fiela  tests  designed  to  give 
information  which  will  permit  of  the  selection  of  the  right  type  and 
right  design  of  road  to  economically  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
intended.  It  is  proposed  to  conduct  a  large  number  of  such  experi- 
ments, in  cooperation  with  the  various  State  highway  departments. 
A  part  of  the  mcrease  will  also  be  needed  to  provide  additional  test- 
ing equipment  and  employ  additional  assistance  to  take  care  of  the 
increasea  volume  of  routine  testing  and  research  work  in  the  Wash- 
ington laboratory.  The  language  in  the  paragraph  has  been  amended 
so  as  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  character  of  work  contemplated. 

Fidd  experiments,— The  item  of  $60,000  for  conducting  field  ex- 
periments and  building  experimental  roads  has  been  omitted. 

Farm  irrigation  (p.  78,  Ime  15). — ^There  is  a  decrease  in  this  item  of 
$20,000. 

Farm  drainage  (p.  79,  line  4). — ^There  is  a  decrease  in  this  item  of 
$20,000. 

BTJBBAXT  OF  MABKET8. 

STATUTORY  SALABIES. 

(P.  80,  line  9.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  carries  an  apparent 
increase  of  $43,320,  but  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $20,800,  as  in- 
dicated in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

TraDsfers  from  lump  funds  of  this  bureau,  which  funds  have  been 
correepondingly  reduced: 

1  executive  clerk,  $2,000,  from  market  inspection  of  perishable 
foods $2,000 

1  clerk,  from  cotton  futures  act 2, 000 

1  clerk,  class  3,  from  collecting  and  distributing  market  informa- 
tion     1,600 

25  clerks,  at  $1,100  each,  8  from  collecting  and  distributing  mar- 
ket information,  1  from  market  reports  on  live  stock  and  meats. 
2  from  dairy  and  poultry  products,  3  from  grain,  hay,  feed,  and 
aeedsj  1  from  food  supplv  investigations,  1  from  market  in- 
spection of  |>erishable  foods,  1  from  cotton  testing,  1  from  State 
cooperation  in  marketing.  1  from  ^rain  standardization,  2  from 
cotton  futures  act,  and  4  from  gram  standards  act 27, 500 

7  clerks,  at  $1,000  each,  3  from  marketing  and  distributing  farm 
products,  2  from  dairy  and  poultry  products,  1  from  food  supply 
uivestigations,  and  1  from  grain  standards  act 7,000 
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Tnmsfen  from  lump  funds  of  this  bure%u,  etc.— Gontmued. 

1  cuatodian,  frcnn  grmin  standardization $1, 200 

1  draftsman,  from  grftkr  stttiidardization 1 ,  000 

10  machine  operators,  at  $1,000  each,  1  from  marketing  and  dis- 
tributing fann  {nroducts,  1  from  collecting  and  distributing 
market  information,  and  8  from  market  reports  on  live  stock 
and  meats 10,000 

7  machine  operatorB.  at  $900  each.  3  from  marketing  and  di>^ 
tributing  &rm  products,  2  from  collecting  and  distributing 
market  mformation,  I  from  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and  1 

from  grain  Hfandards  act 6, 300 

1  skilled  laborer,  from  grain,  hay,  feed,  and  peeds 900 

8  messengers,  at  $900  each,  1  from  marketing  and  distributing 
farm  products  and  2  from  collecting  and  distributing  market 
information 2, 700 

1  messengiv,  from  dairy  and  poultry  products 720 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $600  each  from  market  reports  on  live  stock 

and  meats,  and  dairv  and  poultry  products 1, 200 

$(M  120 

Places  dropped: 

2  clerks,  class  2 2,800 

13  clerks,  ckss  1 15,600 

2  clerks ,  at  $7 20  each 1,440 

1  messenger 480 

1  messenger  boy 480. 

^ctual  decrease 20. 800 

Apparent  increase 43,330 

OENEBAL   EXPENSES. 

Marlceting  and  distributing /arm  products  (p.  82,  line  7). — ^There  is 
an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  S4 1,540,  but,  as  $7,600  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $33,940. 
A  proviso  has  been  added  setting:  aside  $25,000  of  this  appropriation 
for  the  development  of  markets  in  the  South  American  countries  for 
agricultural  products  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  live  stock,  by  send- 
ing representatives  to  South  America. 

Regulation  of  stockyards, — ^This  item,  carrying  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000,  has  been  omitted. 

Market  news  service  on  live  stock  and  meats  (p.  82,  line  18). — ^There 
is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $16,000,  out,  as  $9,700  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  a  decrease  of  $6,300. 

Market  news  services  (p.  83,  line  11). — ^This  item  represents  a  com- 
bination of  the  items  for  market  news  service  on  (1)  truits  and  vege- 
tables, (2)  peanuts,  (3)  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and  (4)  gram, 
hay,  feeds,  and  j^eeds,  aggregating  $392,600  for  the  current  year. 
The  apparent  decrease  is  $78,000,  but,  as  $25,620  has  been  transferred 
to  the  statutory  roll,  there  Ls  an  actual  decrease  of  $52,380. 

Food  supply  investigations  (p.  83,  line  17). — ^There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  tms  item  of  $3,180^  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  statutory  rolls,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Food  products  inspection  service  (p.  83,  line  24). — ^There  is  an  ap- 

{>arent  decrease  in  tnis  item  of  $8,300,  but,  as  $3,100  has  been  trans- 
erred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $5,200. 

Cotton  standardization  investujations  (p.  84,  line  12). — ^There  is  an 
apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $5,920,  out,  as  $1,100  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  decrease  is  $4,820. 
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Rurd  cooperaHan. — ^This  item,  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $15,780 
^1  for  studies  of  cooperation  among  farmers  in  toe  United  States,  has 

1  been  omitted. 

OState  cooperation  in  marketing  work  (p.  84,  line  21). — ^There  is  an 
apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $37,750,  but,  as  $1,100  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  decrease  is  $36,650. 

Grain  standardization  investigationa  (p.  85,  line  1). — There  is  an 
apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $14,900,  but  as  $3,300  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $1 1 ,600. 

Enforcement  of  the  United  States  cotton-futures  act  (p.  85,  line  16). — 
There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $10,831,  but  as  $5,280 
has  been  transferred  to  statutory  rolls,  and  $7,689  to  the  item  for 
rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  actual  increase  is  $23,800.  In 
addition,  salaries  aggregating  $6,100  have  been  transferred  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  wheat  guaranty  act  for  work  in  connection 
1  with  the  classification  of  cotton,  making  a  total  incrersc  of  $29,000. 

Inasmuch  as  the  wheat  price  guaranty  act  of  March  4, 1919,  contained 
amendments  to  the  cotton*futures  act,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
which  an  allotment  of  $100,000  was  set  aside  by  the  President  from 
the  fimds  provided  for  administration  of  the  wheat  price  guaranty 
act,  the  amount  for  the  enforcement  of  the  cotton-futures  act  during 
1921  represents  an  actual  decrease  of  $70,100  in  the  funds  available  for 
this  work. 

The  language  of  this  paragraph  has  been  amended  bv  inserting  the 
words  ^^as  amended  March  4,  1919,^^  after  the  words  '  United  States 
coUon-fiUures  act*^  in  order  to  show  specifically  that  the  amendments 
contamed  in  the  wheat  price  guaranty  act  of  March  4,  1919,  are  to  be 
included  among  the  provisions  to  be  enforced  under  this  paragraph. 

A  provision  has  been  added  to  recognize  and  make  permanent 
legislation  the  amendments  to  section  6  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1919. 

Enforcement  of  the  United  States  grain  standards  act  (p.  86,  line  4). — 
There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $59,977.  but  as  $6,300 
has  been  transterred  to  the  statutory  roll  and  $6,377  nas  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  item  for  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  actual 
decrease  is  $47,300. 

A  proviso  has  been  added  amending  section  6  of  the  grain  standards 
act  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  words  **made  after  the 
parties  in  interest  have  had  opportunity  to  he  heard. ^' 

Administration  of  the  warenouse  act  (p.  86,  line  14). — There  is  an 
apparent  decrease  m  this  item  of  $10,600,  but  as  $600  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  item  for  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  actual 
decrease  is  $10,000. 

Completion  of  wool  work  (p.  86^  line  21). — ^This  item  has  been  de- 
creased from  $35,000  to  $15,000. 

ENFOBCEMENT  OF  THE  INSECTICIDE  ACT. 

STATUTORY  SALARIES. 

(P.  87,  Une  5.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  of  $1,200,  but 
no  actual  increase,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Transfer  from  lump  fund  for  general  expenses,  which  fund  has  been  corre- 
spondingly reduced: 
1  clerk,  class  1 $1,200 

Apparent  increase li  200 

ie4315— 20 ^90 
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GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Enforcement  of  (he  insectici(^e  act  (p.  87,  line  21). — There  is  an  ap- 

f>arent  decrease  in  this  item  of  .^9,790,  but,  as  $1,200  has  been  trans- 
orred  to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  decrease  is  $8,590. 

FEDERAL  HOBTICTTLTTTBAL  BOABD. 

STATUTORY   SALARIES. 

(P.  88,  line  6.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  carries  an 
apparent  increase  of  $2,000,  but  there  is  no  actual  increase,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  following  table: 

Transfer  from  lump  fund  for  enforcement  of  plant  quarantine  act, 
which  fund  has  been  correspondingly  reduced: 
1  executive  clerk $2, 000 

Apparent  increase $2, 000 

GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Enforcement  of  the  plantr^pmrantin-e  ad  (p.  88,  line  18). — ^There  is 
an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $52,7502  but,  as  $2,000  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  the  actual  mcrease  is  $54,750. 

It  is  proposed  to  develop  a  port  inspection  service  for  the  purpose 
of  cooperating  with  ofTicials  of  the  Customs  Service  and  witn  State 
officials  in  the  enforcement  of  ({uarantines  established  under  the 
provisions  of  the  plant-quarantine  act.  The  department  is  now 
enforcing  14  Quarantines  prohibiting  or  restrictmg  the  entry  of 
foreign  plants,  fruits,  and  pliant  products.  It  is  also  enforcing  seven 
orders  regulating  and  restricting  the  entry  of  additional  forei^ 
products.  These  quarantines  and  orders  are  being  enforced  m 
cooperation  with  the  Customs  Service,  but  the  burden  on  that  service 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  take  over  the  actual  enforcement  of  these 
Quarantines  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry,  as  far  as  possible,  through 
the  service  now  maintamed  to  prevent  the  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  the  pink  boUworm  of  cotton  through  importations  from 
Egypt,  Mexico,  and  other  foreign  countries.  California  and  Florida 
are  the  only  States  which  have  established  adequate  port  inspection 
services.  The  department  has  been  able  to  collaborate  with  and 
secure  the  aid  of  these  State  services  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  quarantines  and  restrictive  orders  now  in  force.  The  value 
of  these  State  services  has  been  fully  demonstrated;  their  woik 
affords  a  large  measure  of  protection  to  the  whole  country.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  the  port  inspection  service  of  this  department, 
already  imdertaken  in  a  limited  way,  should  be  greatly  strengthened 
and  enlarged.  Without  such  service  new  plant  enemies  may  con- 
stantly be  brought  into  the  United  States,  thus  practically  nullifying 
the  protection  of  existing  quarantines. 

Eradicaiion  of  the  potato  wart  (p.  89,  line  1). — There  is  a  decrease 
m  this  item  of  $14,700. 
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Plant  quarantine  in  the  Dittrid  qf  Oclumbia  (p.  89,  line  14). — ^A  new 
proviskin  has. been  added  amending  the  plant  quarantine  act  ap- 
proved Angost  20,  1912,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
section: 

That  the  plant  quarantme  act  approved  AtimtH  tO,  292 1  (S7th  StoL,  p.  $16),  he,  and  %$ 
hereby,  amended  hf  adding  at  Ae  end  thereof  the  foUainng  gettion: 

See,  15,  That  in  order  further  to  control  and  eradicate  and  to  prevent  the  disfeminatum 
ofdangeroui  plant  dieeasee  and  intect  infectione  and  infettatione  no  plant  or  f^antproducU 
/or  or  capable  of  propaaation,  tnduding  nureery  etock,  hereirutfter  r^erred  to  as  plants  and 
flant  products,  shau  be  moved  or  aUowed  to  be  moved,  Mpped,  transported,  or  carried 
by  any  means  whatever  into  or  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  in  compliance  uHth 
stuk  rules  and  regulations  as  shaU  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  here^ 
inciter  provided.  Whenever  the  Secrdary  of  Agriculture,  after  investipation,  shaU  de- 
termtne  that  any  plants  and  plant  products  in  the  District  of  Columbta  are  infected  or 
infected  with  insect  pest'i  and  diseases  and  that  any  place,  articles,  and  sub^tancei  u^ed 
or  connected  therewith  are  so  infested  or  infected,  written  notice  thereof  shaU  be  given 
by  him  to  the  owner  or  person  xn  possession  or  control  thereof,  and  such  owner  or  per- 
son shM  forthwith  control  or  eradicate  and  prevent  the  di^femination  of  such  inject 
pest  or  disease  and  fhall  remove,  cut,  or  destroy  such  infected  and  infected  plants,  plant 
products,  and  articles  and  ftibstance^  used  or  conneded  therewith,  which  are  herdy 
declared  to  be  nuvoTice^,  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  required  in  raid  notice 
or  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Whenever  sudi 
owner  or  person  can  not  be  found,  or  fhall  fail,  neglect,  or  refwe  to  comply 
with  theforeaoing  provisions  ofUiis  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  atUhorued 
and  required  to  control  and  eradicate  and  prevent  dissemination  of  such  insect  pest  or  disease 
and  to  remove,  cut,  or  destroy  infested  or  infected  plants  and  plant  products  and  articles  and 
substances  used  or  connected  therewith,  and  the  United  States  shall  have  an  action  of  debt 
against  such  owner  or  persons  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  m  that 
Mialf,  Employees  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  inspect  places,  plants,  and  plant  products  and  articles  and  substances  used  or  connected 
theretnth  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determiru  that  such  inspections  are 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
and  requirements  of  this  section  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture made  hereunder,  and  the  notices  qiven  pursuant  thereto,  employees  of  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  shall  have  power  with  a  warrant  to  enter  into  or  upon  any  place  and 
open  any  bundle,  package,  or  other  container  of  plants  or  plant  products  whenever  they  shall 
have  cause  to  believe  that  infections  or  infestations  of  plant  pests  and  diseases  exist  therein 
or  thereon,  and  when  such  infections  or  infestations  are  found  to  exist,  after  notice  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  owner  or  person  in  possession  or  control  thereof  arid  an 
opportunity  by  said  owner  or  person  to  be  heard,  to  destroy  the  infected  or  infested  plants  or 
plant  products  contained  therein.  The  police  court  or  the  municipal  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  have  power,  upon  information  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation  showing 
probable  cause  for  believing  that  there  exists  in  any  place,  bundle,  package,  or  other  container 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  any  plant  or  plant  product  which  ts  infected  or  infested  with 
plant  pests  or  disease,  to  issue  warrants  for  the  search  for  and  seizure  of  all  such  plants  and 
plant  products.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  A  griculture ,  ana  he  is  hereby  req  u  ired, 
from  time  to  time,  to  make  and  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  any  person  who  shall  move  or  allow  to  be  moved, 
or  shaU  ship,  transport,  or  carry,  by  any  means  whatever,  any  plant  or  plant  products  from 
or  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  in  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed  under  this  section,  shall  be  punished,  as  is  provided  in  section  10  of  this  (uU,*^ 

This  amendment  to  the  plant  quarantine  act,  which  received  the 
approval  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Agriculture 
during  consideration  of  the  estimates  for  1920,  but  failed  of  enact- 
ment, confers  on  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  authority  to  regulate 
the  movement  of  plants  and  plant  products,  including  nursery  stork, 
from  or  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  power  to  control  injurious 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  within  the  District.  There  is  at  present 
no  law  under  which  the  movement  of  diseased  and  insect-infesttHl 
nursery  stock  and  other  plants  and  plant  products  into  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  surrounding  or  other  States  or  from  the  District  of 
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Columbia  into  surrounding  or  other  States  can  be  adequately  con- 
trolled; nor  is  there  authority  for  control  and  extermination  within 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  of  plant  pests  and  diseases.  The  pownv 
requested  are  such  as  are  exercised  in  practically  all  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States  and  are  necessary  for  the  alignment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  plant  pest  control  exercised  elsewhere. 
The  immediate  need  of  this  legislation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  oriental  fruit  moth,  which  threatens  seriously  to  affect  the  fruit 
industry  of  the  United  States,  gained  entrance  in  lai^e  part  through 
importations  of  ornamental  stock  into  the  District  oi  Coliunbia,  and 
there  exist  now  within  the  District  thousands  of  peach,  cherry,  plum, 
apple,  and  other  trees  infested  with  this  insect,  affording  breeding 
sources  from  which  the  moth  has  spread  to  the  adjacent  States  o? 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

MISOELLANEOXTS. 
DEMONSTRATIONS   ON   RECLAMATION   PROJECTS. 

(P.  92,  line  18.) 

There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $18,600,  but,  as  $1,600 
has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  the  actual  decrease  is  $17,000. 

FIGHTING   AND  PREVENTING  FOREST  FIRES. 

(P.  93,  line  1.) 

This  is  a  new  item.  It  carries  an  appropriation  of  $250,000,  but 
includes  $150,000  now  provided  in  the  item  for  fighting  forest  fires 
under  general  expenses  of  the  Forest  Service,  so  that  the  actual 
increase  in  the  fund  for  fighting  forest  fires  is  only  $100,000.  It  was 
the  committee's  thought  that  this  appropriation  would  be  treated 
as  an  insurance  fund,  to  be  expended  only  m  case  of  actual  necessity. 
For  several  years  past  the  appropriation  provided  for  fitting  forest 
fires  has  been  insufficient  and  annually  the  department  hi^liad  to 
submit  estimates  for  deficiency  appropriations. 

COOPERATIVE  FIRE  PROTECTION   OF  FORESTED   WATERSHEDS   OF  NAV- 
IGABLE  STREAMS. 

(P,  93,  line  5.) 

There  is  a  decrease  in  this  item  of  $25,000. 

EXPERIMENTS    AND   DEMONSTRATIONS   IN   LIVE-STOCK   PRODUCTION  IK 
THE  CANE-SUGAR  AND  COTTON  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(P.  93,  line  15.) 

There  is  a  decrease  in  this  item  of  $13,500.  The  words  "M# 
erfiriion  of  bams  and  other  necessary  buildings'^  have  also  been 
omitted. 
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BXPEKIMENTS    IN    DAIBTINO    AND    LIVE-8TOCK    PROPUCTION    IN    SEMI- 
ARID  AND  IBRIOATED  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  WESTERN  UNITED  STATES. 

(P.  94,  line  1.) 

There  is  a  decrease  in  this  item  of  $10,000.  Authority  for  "(he 
erection  oj  hams  and  other  necessary  buildings^^  has  been  eliminated 
from  this  item. 

PASSENOER-CARRTING   VEHICLES. 
(P.  94,  line  11.) 

This  paragraph  carries  no  appropriation.  The  amount  authorized 
to  be  exi>ended  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation 
of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  reduced  by  $15,000. 

The  committee  has  also  eliminated  the  word  ^^jyiirchase''  from  this 
item,  as  well  as  the  proviso  permitting  the  expenditure  of  $15,000 
from  lump-fund  appropriations  of  the  department  for  the  purchase  of 
passenger-carrying  vehicles. 

EXCHANGE   OF  PARTS   OF  VEHICLES. 

(P.  94,  Une  21.) 

The  following  new  paragraph  has  been  inserted: 

That  hereqfter  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  fxchange  used  parts,  aecessories^  tires^ 
or  equipment  of  motor-propelled  end  horfe-drau^  rehiclrs  in  port  payment  for  new  parts ^ 
accessories,  tires^  or  equipment  of  such  vehicles  mithorized  to  bt-  purchasea  by  him,  to  be 
used  for  the  same  pttrposes  as  those  proposed  to  be  exchanged. 

This  legislation  is  recommended  in  order  to  provide  authority  for 
the  exchange  of  parts  of  automobiles  in  part  payment  for  similar 
new  parts  for  their  replacement,  with  a  view  to  place  the  operation 
of  automobiles  by  the  department  on  an  economical  and  busmesslike 
basis.  Tires,  for  example,  often  are  sold  upon  a  guaranteed  mileage 
basis,  the  manufacturer  agreeing,  in  case  they  prove  defective  and 
fail  to  make  the  guaranteed  mileage  on  account  of  imperfection  in 
material  or  workmanship,  to  replace  them  at  a  figure  calculated  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  service  rendered  by  them. 

ERADICATION     OF     THE     FOOT-AND-MOUTH      AND     OTHER     CONTAGIOUS 

DISEASES  OF    ANIMAI^. 

(P.  95,  line  3.) 

The  amount  of  this  item  has  been  reduced  from  $1,000,000  to 
$50,000.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  has  been  provided 
in  the  agricultural  appropriation  act  for  several  years  past.  This 
has  been  regarded  merely  as  an  insurance  against  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  the  fund  has  been  expended 
annually.  The  language  of  the  paragraph  has  been  amended  so 
as  to  Continue  the  availability  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
$2,500,000  included  in  the  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1916. 
The  balance  remaining  under  that  appropriation  is  approximately 
$514,000,  which^  it  is  believed,  will  amply  provide  for  possible  out- 
breaks of  the  disease  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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EBADIGATION  OF  PINK  BOLLW<«lC. 

(P.  96,  line  16.) 

There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $307,240,  but  •• 
S9,840  has  been  transferred  to  rtatutory  rolb,  the  actual  deeivaae 

is  $297,400. 

MILBAOE  RATS8  FOR  MOTOR    VBHIOLBS. 

(P.  98,  line  8.) 

The  paragraph  fixing  maximum  mileaj^  rates  for  motor  vehicles 
has  been  amended  so  as  to  make  its  provisions  applicable  to  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

INVESTIGATIONS   AND   PREVENTION    OF  PLANT-DUST   EXPIX>SION8   AND 

FIRES. 

(P.  98.  Une  16.) 

This  is  a  new  item  and  provides  an  appropriation  of  $25,000. 

Plant-dnst  explosions  and  fires  in  grain  mills  and  elevators,  thrash- 
ing machines,  and  cotton  gins  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  scores  of 
human  lives  as  well  as  enormous  property  losses.  The  campaign 
conducted  cooperatively  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Bureau  of 
Markets,  and  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  under  the  funds  provided  in 
the  food-production  act  last  year  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  agricul- 
tiu^al,  grain,  and  milling  industries  of  the  country  in  reducing  these 
losses.  It  also  brought  out  many  problems  which  previous  investi- 
gations did  not  solve,  and  indicated  very  clearly  the  importance  of 
making  provision  for  the  continuation  of  the  investigational  work 
upon  which  the  campaign  was  based.  Explosions  and  fires  in  three 
types  of  plants  were  dealt  with,  namely,  nulls  and  elevators,  thrash- 
ing machines,  and  cotton  gins.  As  the  funds  provided  for  the  work 
under  the  food-production  act  we-e  withdrawn  June  30,  1919,  it  was 
necessary  to  discontinue  the  demonstration  work  on  that  date  and 
to  take  stops  to  terminate  the  appointment  of  the  men  engaged  upon 
it.  Because  of  the  savings  that  nad  been  effected,  the  United  St^*a4 
Grain  Corporation  indicated  its  desire  to  carry  on  the  w(n-k,  in  so  far 
as  it  related  to  grain  elevators  and  flour  miUs,  and  reemployed  some 
of  the  men  formerly  engaged  thereon,  and  it  is  now  cooperating 
with  this  department  in  so  far  as  the  very  limited  funds  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  will  permit. 

This  work  is  conducted  chiefly  as  an  educational  campaign  of  pre- 
vention, and  it  is  impossible,  with  existing  funds  and  facilities,  lo 
imdertake  in  an  adequate  manner  the  essential  investigational  work 
which  was  suspended  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  activitie.-;  of 
the  department  in  connection  with  the  prevention  of  plant-dust  ex- 
plosions and  fires  involve  the  close  and  effective  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. Each  of  the  bureaus  is  equipped  to  deal  with  a  particular 
phase  of  the  problem,  and  there  is  a  thorough  understanding  among 
them  regarding  the  matter. 
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AOOUlfULATiyE   LEAVE   OF    EMPLOYEES    AT    INSULAR  STATIONS. 

(P.  99.  line  3 J 

The  following  new  item  has  been  inserted: 

Hereafter,  if  any  employ et  of  the  Lepcrtwent  of  Agriculture  auigned  to  permanent 
duJtfj  in  Alaiha,  Hawaii,  Porto  jRico,  Guorn,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  elect  to  postpone 
Uikmg  any  or  ^l  of  the  annual  leave  to  uhich  he  may  he  entitled,  he  may,  in  the  aiscretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture ,  subject  to  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  be  allowed  to 
take  at  one  time  in  any  calendar  year  unused  annual  leave  which  may  have  accumulated 
within  not  to  exceed  four  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  and  be  paid  at  the  rates 
prevailing  during  the  year  such  leave  has  accumulated. 

This  ief^slation  is  recommended  in  order  to  make  the  accumulative 
leave  privilege  applicable  to  all  employees  of  the  department  assigned 
to  permanent  duty  in  the  insular  possessions  and  in  Alaska.  The 
existing  law  applies  only  to  the  employees  of  the  States  Relations 
Service. 
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Shippers'  suppression  of  commission-mercluuit  frauds 119^1199 

Arlington  farm,  report  on 1406 

Army: 

Cars,  discussion  of  use  in  department 32-33 

Chief  signal  officer,  cooperation  with  Weather  Bureau. . .  78, 128, 129, 130, 136, 137 

Cooperation  with  Forest  Service 571, 581, 585, 586, 587 

Horses,  breeding,  work  of  department 324 

Ash,  Robert,  statement  for  National  Lumber  Manu&cturers'  Association 557-565 

Assistant  secretaries,  number  and  changes,  remaiks 32-33 

Auditors,  number  and  functions,  remarks 19-24 

Audubon  Society,  withdrawal  of  aid  in  bird  protection,  note 779 

Automobiles: 

Exchange  of  parts,  discussion 134^1350 

Hire  for  Forest  Service 1329-1332 

Need  for  use  in  department,  discussion 31-33 

Oi>eration,  cost  per  mile,  various  makes 1331 

Private,  operating  costs,  national  forest  work 1331-1332 

Aviation: 

Aid,  work  of  Weather  Bureau 78,128-137 

Fields,  fire  patrol ^ 494, 499 

Babv  beef  clubs,  effect  on  farmer  boys 1050-1061 

Back,  E .  A . ,  statement  on  stored-product  insect  investigations 762-763 

Bailey,  Mr.,  discussion  of: 

.Aj^iculture  buildings  location 1118 

Messenger  locations 1118 

Balloon: 

Requirements  in  cotton  cloth 1202 

Station,  establishment  at  Drexel,  Nebr 149 

Balloons: 

Pilot,  observations  of  upper  air 128, 182 

Soundings,  description  and  work 130-132 

Bank  deposits.  Southern  States 971 

Banks,  establishment  of  American  in  Brazil ^  1149 

Barberry,  eradication,  States  with  regulation  laws '   415 

Barbour,  Representative,  statement  on  California  grape  industry 1377-1380 

Barkbeetles,  control  in  national  forests 556 

Barnett,  Miss  Claribel  R.,  statement  as  librarian 913, 320 

Baxter.  Dahl,  kite  maker,  recommendation 96 

Bee-culture  investigations,  report  on 1414 

Beef: 

Cattle,  production  in  Louisiana,  demonstration  work 1307, 1308, 1309 

Fattening,  cost  accounting,  plan  of  work 48-50 

Production — 

On  northern  cut-over  lands,  discussion 317-321 

Studies  and  work  of  Animal  Husbandry  Division -w 293-304 

Bees,  wintering,  calorimeter  studies 1012, 1013 

Beetle,  Japanese: 

Control,  supplemental  estimate,  letter  from  Secretary  Houston 740-741 

Control  work 740-741,745-747 

Supplemental  estimate  by  Secretary  Houston 740-741 

Beets,  cost  of  production,  studies^  plans,  etc 51-52 

Beltsville  experiment  station,  ammal  husbandry,  work 312-314 

Beverages,  examination  by  Cnerasitry  Bureau 698 
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.i^l^gjdvities  tinder  lump-sumlfund^  table 800 

AppropriatioDS^  1921,  comparisons 1396 

Matutory  salaries  and  expenses,  report  on 1415-1416 

TrsuDsfers  of  clerks,  discussion 776, 776 

Bird  reservations: 

Administration  and  control 779 

Remarks 776-77? 

Birds:' 

MammalSj  food  habits,  appropriation,  report  on 1415 

Food-habits  investigation,  remarks 786 

Bison: 

American,  loan  or  exhcange,  omission , 14 

Range,  Montana,  note 776 

Blackleg,  immunization  work  of  department 329, 334 

Boll  weevil: 

Comparison  with  pink  boll  worm 1315, 1320 

Control  by  dust  spray,  machinery  and  cost 1068-1070 

Damage  to  Sea  Island  cotton 1203 

Boll  worm,  pink: 

Appropriations,  1921,  report  on 1396 

Eradication — 

Report  on 1430 

Work. 1314-1328 

Introduction  in  cargoes  of  cotton  seed 1284 

Transfer  of  work  from  lump-sum  to  statutory  roll 1314 

Bonus,  payment  to  new  employees *. 649-650 

Books: 

Library,  purchase 915-917 

Number  in  library 913-919 

Borax,  effect  on  crops,  research  work 1060 

Bordeau  mixtures,  testing 1293 

Borer,  corn,  European,  introduction,  location,  and  control 1035, 1037-1038 

Boston  port,  need  of  plant  inspectors 1286 

Box: 

Manufacturers  Association,  statement  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Nellis 572-577 

Testing  work  of  forest  products,  laboratory 573-577, 582-583, 587 

Boys  and  ^rls,  club  work 933, 941, 945-946, 956-961, 962-964, 969, 1029, 1050, 1054 

Boys,  dissatisfaction  on  the  farm,  remedy 1041-1042, 1050-1061, 1055 

Brazil: 

Live-stock  industry,  field  for  cooperation  of  department 1147-1150 

Pink  bollworm,  introduction  and  spread 1315 

Bri^,  Representative,  statement  on  nut  industry 447-460 

British  dirigible,  trans-Atlantic  flight,  aid  of  Weather  Bureau 134 

Brown,  Everett,  statement  as  president  of  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange 177- 

179, 214-218 

Bud  variation,  study,  cooperative  work,  Chemistry  Bureau 691-692 

Buildings: 

Alaska  experiment  stations 1025-1026 

Live-stock  demonstration  farm,  Louisiana, 1306-1301 

Mount  Weather,  and  land,  description 146-149 

National  forest,  cost  limitations 522-523 

Plant  inspection,  location  and  cost 1283 

Public,  allotment  of  space  to  department 921-923 

Bulbs,  growing,  investigations ' 451-452 

Bull  associations,  work  and  discussion 268-272 

Burning,  test  for  silk,  wool,  and  cotton 1012 

Butter,  comparison  with  oleomargarine 684-685 

Oalcium  arsenate,  discovery,  use,  and  testing  for  arsenic  oxid 1292, 1293 

Oalifomia: 

Aviation  fields  for  fire-patrol  work 494 

Citrus  fruits,  by-products 688, 691 

Fruit  prowers^  need  of  market  news  reports 1151-1154 

Plant  inspection  and  quarantine  work 1285-1286 

Se<^uoia  National  Forest  boundary,  reference : 549 

Viticultuial  industry,  effect  of  pronibition,  discussion 1362-1367, 1373-1374 

Calorimeter  respiration,  use  in  investiffations,  home  economics 1010, 1012-1013 

Calvert,  E.  B.,  statement  as  chief  clerk.  Weather  Bureau 83-84 
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Calves,  price  decrease  and  cauBes 877-87S 

Campen: 

Cause  of  forest  fires 4K,  487 

Fire  warnings 13t 

Canada,  civil  service,  advice  of  Young  A  Co.  on  efficiency 674 

Canadian  Government,  investigation  of  reindeer  industry 78S 

Candied  pe^,  orange  and  lemon^  by-product  <^  citrus  fruits 687 

Candler,  Kepresentative,  discussion  <h  : 
Annual — 

Diseases,  work 349 

Husbandly,  work 29^-296, 306, 315-316, 328 

Barberry  eradication 418 

Bulb  growing 451-45S 

Cane  sirup 428 

Dry-land  farming 429-431 

Egyptian  cotton 426 

Fertilizers 397.399,400,402 

Forest  products 664, 670-672, 577, 579, 680 

Receipts 532-534 

Kelp-potash  work 730-732, 736 

Land  purchase 370, 371 

Lump-sum  appropriations 369 

National  forests 523 

Potato  varieties  and  diseases 301 

Salaries,  Forest  Service 513, 516-620 

Seed  purchases 409 

Soil  survey  work 726-728 

Statutory  roll 363,366 

TuberciUosiB  Eradication,  work 164, 215, 235. 239, 241 

Candling  eggs,  laws  and  demonstration  work 678 

Cane,  sugar: 

Damage  by  gophers 794 

Districts,  live  stock  production,  experiments,  and  demonstrations 1299-1310 

Experiments,  1921  appropriations,  report  on 1396 

Growing  in  Virgin  Islands,  new  variety,  etc 1021 

Canker,  citrus,  control  investigation,  and  appropriations 377-385 

Canning: 

Salmon  on  Yukon  River 777-778 

Sweet  com,  letter  and  discussion 1387-1389 

Cantaloupe,  shipments  from  Imperial  Valley,  situation 1164-1167 

Carbolic  acid,  use  in  dyes 692 

Caribou,  use  in  breeding  reindeer  for  improvement,  notes 780, 782, 783, 785 

Carriage  drivers,  employment  and  pay 29-31 

Carrier  pigeons,  use  by  fire  patrols,  national  forests 494, 495, 501-502 

Cars: 

Fumigation,  Mexican  border,  costs,  etc 1323-1326 

Refrigerator,  description,  uses,  and  value i 112^1134 

Casein,  uses  and  production,  work  of  Dairy  Division * 279 

Cattle: 

American  breeds,  competition  with  England  in  South  America 1145-1146 

Book- 
American,  demand  from  South  America 1143 

Publication   in    Portuguese  and  Spanish,    by   Agricultural    Depart- 
ment    1 142-1 143 

Brazil,  types 1147 

Breeding,  improvement  in  South 1150-1151 

Export,  supervision  work 158-159 

Exportation  to  South  America,  recommendations  by  David  Harrell. .  1140-1141 
Grazing,  national  forests,  number,  rates,  and  permits. . .  536-538, 541-546, 602, 604 

Imported,  charges  for  disinfection  and  care 1325 

Pure  bred,  recent  purchases  for  South  America 1142-1145 

Ran^  investigations 592, 594 

Regions,  Weather  Bureau  work 106-109, 120 

Slaughtered  in  eight  markets,   1917,  1918,   1919;  tuberculous  findings, 

statistics 188-190 

Tick  eradication,  work  and  discussion 259-264 

Tuberculous,  indemnities,  discussion 212, 227-259 
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Cement,  prices,  diBcuasion 1089 

Cereal  and  forage  insect  investigatioiis,  report  on 1414 

Cereal  investigations,  report  on 1406 

Cereals,  diseases  and  prwluction  methods,  investigations 409-419, 421-424 

Chambers  of  commerce,  interest  in  weather  forecasts lOd 

Cheese: 

Industry,  establishment  and  growth  in  southern  mountain  districts 266-268  * 

Swiss,  work  of  Dairy  Division ; 274 

Work  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 266-276 

Chemical  investi^tions,  cooperative 650-655 

Chemicals  for  disinfecting  cars,  Mexican  border,  cost  and  charges 132^1324 

Chemistry: 

Agricultural,  investigations,  report  on 1411 

Bureau — 

Cooperation  of  insecticide  board 1292, 1293, 1296 

Depletion  of  force  on  account  of  low  salaries 636-637 

Hearings 635-709 

Lump-fund,  activities  under ^ 709 

Statutory  salaries  and  exi>enses,  report  on 1410-1411 

Travelii]^  expenses,  allowance,  discussion 1342-1344 

Work 1333-1339.1342-1344 

Work  on  dust  explosions 1333-1339 

Chemists,  resignations  on  account  of  small  salaries 636-637, 669, 671, 695-696 

Chief  Clerk,  statement  on  estimates  for  department 17-33 

Cholera,  hog,  studies  and  work 335-342 

Cities,  home-demonstration  work 960 

Citrate  of  lime,  by-product  from  citrus  fruits 687, 688 

Citric  acid,  by-product  from  citrus  fruits 687,688 

Citrus  canker: 

Control  investigations  and  ai)propriations 377-385 

Control,  need  of  port  inspection  and  State  cooperation 1315, 1321 

Report  on .•, 1404 

Citrus  nruits,  by-products  utilization 687 

Citrus-fruit  diseases,  control  work  and  expenditures 377-385 

Civil-service  laws  and  regulations,  relations  to  appointments 638, 644, 647 

Clerks: 

Promotion  and  demotion,  provisions,  Reclassification  Commission 675 

Transfers  in  Biological  Survey,  discussion 775-776 

Clothing,  investigations 1010 

Clubs,  boys*  and  girls',  funds,  etc 933, 

941, 945-946, 956-961. 962, 964, 969, 1029, 1050, 1054 

Coad,  Mr.    Entomology  Bureau,  work  against  cotton-boll  weevil 1292, 1293 

Coal-tar  dyes,  investi^tions 694-695 

Coconut  oil,  composition  and  value 682, 685-686 

Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest,  graves  of  men  killed  in  fighting  fires 12 

Cold  storage,  calorimeter  studies 1013 

College  Association,  land  grant,  hearing 1033, 1046 

College  Station,  Texas,  instruction  in  meteorology 130 

Collies: 

Agricultural — 

Attendance 1055 

Appropriations 931 

Extension  work 941, 

942, 977, 983-989,  991, 993, 995, 1001-1002, 1038-1052, 1061 

Color  investi^tions,  report  on 1411 

Colorado  National  Forests,  range  investigations 594, 697 

Coloring  matter,  investigations 692-695 

Commerce  Department,  work  in  Brazil 1149-1150 

Commission  merchants,  fraudulent  practices,  correction 1198-1 199 

Conrad,  Leo,  transfer  of  lands  to  United  States,  Louisiana  farm 1305-1306 

Containers,  wood,  tests  by  Forest  Products  Laboratory 582, 584, 587-588 

Contracts  laboratory,  transfer  to  Bureau  of  Standards 707-708 

Cook,  A.  B.,  statement  as  president  of  American  Hereford    Breeders  Associa- 
tion  : 185,201,218-219 

Cooking,  studies,  home  economics  office 1005-1007, 1014-1015 
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Cooperation: 

Chemistor  Bureau  with  other  departments 650-655 

Crops  Estimates  Bureau  and  States  Relations  Service  new  language 1419 

Markets— 

Department  with  States,  purpose  and  methods 1205-1^6 

Failures  of  organizations 1217 

Promotion  by  department 1219-1220 

Cooperative: 

Associations,  character  and  work 946, 948-949, 951-952 

Demonstration  work 93a-948, 1033, 1060-1062 

Extension  work,  funds 972-993 

Copra  cake  and  oil,  composition  and  value 682, 685-686 

Corbett,  Mr.,  discussion  of  California  wine-producing  industry 1367, 1369 

Com: 

Acclimatization  and  adaptation 403-404 

Borer — 

Control,  article  from  National  Grange  Monthly 754 

European — 

Control,  report 1414 

Introduction,  location,  and  control 1035, 1037-1088 

Supplemental  estimate  by  Secretary  Houston 752-753 

Daily  reports,  Weather  Bureau 124, 125, 126 

Growing  in — 

Guam 1029 

Southern  States,  increase 968, 970, 971 

Virgin  Islands,  variety  improvement 1022 

Oriental,  restrictions,  disinfection,  and  use 1284 

Products  plant;  dust  explosion,  cause,  and  loss 1335 

Sweet — 

Acreage  and  pack,  leading  States 1388 

Canning,  letter  of  Merritt  Greene 1387-1389 

Yellow,  comparison  with  white  com,  research  work 1053 

Corpus  Christi,  hurricane,  1919.  forecasts 119 

Correspondence,  Publications  Division,  magnitude  and  work 822-825 

Corrosive  sublimate,  sol  disinfection 1288 

Cost: 

Accounting,  farm  products,  studies  and  work 45-74 

Of  living — 

Alaska,  discussion 1028 

Effect  on  work  of  experiment  stations 1036-1037, 1039 

Decrease  by  extension  work 1040-1041, 1046 

Of  production — 

Outline  of  wotk  in  farm  management 38-41 

Studies,  lines  of  work 50-51, 56 

Cotton: 

Acclimatization  and  adaptation,  investigations 403-404 

American-Egyptian,  comparison  with  Egyptian 1202-1204 

Belt,  districts,  headquarters  and  work 1239-1240 

Classification — 

For  future  contracts 1229 

Receipts  by  department  in  1919 1398 

Cost  of  production — 

Data  and  plans 38-40 

Variation 45 

Diseases,  investigations,  and  appropriations 388-395 

Disinfection  at  northern  ports,  costs 1326 

Districts — 

Experiments,  1921  appropriations,  report  on 1396 

Live-stock  production,  experiments  and  demonstrations 1299-1310 

Estimates  of  crops,  1917-1919 893-897,899 

Farmers*  roimbursement  for  cotton  destroyed  in  bollworm  control 1321 

Farming  improvement,  causes 965-968, 971 

Futures — 
Act- 
Amendment  under  wheat  guaraiity 1237 

Appropriation  increase  and  decrease. 1115-1116 

Changes  by  amendments 1227-1229 
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Ootton— €k>ntiiiued . 

Futures-— Ck)ntmued. 

Act — Continued.  Page. 

Enforcement,  change  in  wording 14 

Discuflsion 1227 

New  language,  rep(Vt  on 1425 

Fees  in  administration 1230 

Receipts  of  department  from  disputed  settlements  in  1919 1398 

Revolving  fund  for  enforcement,  discussion 1229- 1233 

Work,  rent  for  quarters 923 

Oins.  fires,  cause  and  preventive  methods 1337-1338 

Crooos,  value  determination  by  department  tests 1202 

Grades,  establishment 1235 

Growing  in  Virgin  Islands,  promising  variety 1021-1022 

Loose,  sales  receipts  of  deputment  in  1919 1398 

Losses  in  marketmg,  under  21-grade  classification 1234-1237 

Pink  bollworm  control^  estimates 4 

Price  quotation  bulletm,  nature  and  value 1239-1240 

Prices  and  ^ades 1234 

Price  investigations,  remarks 1229 

Production  cost  studies  and  plans 45-47 

Standardization  work,  report  on 1424 

Standards — 

Cost  per  set 1241 

Sale,  economic  consideration 1240-1242 

Sale  funds,  return  to  Treasury 1241 

Sales  receipts  of  department  in  1919 *. 1398 

Tests  of  sea  iskmd  and  American-Egyptian,  etc 1202-1204 

Truck  and  forage  crop  investigations,  report  on — , 1405 

Volunteer,  eradication  for  control  of  bollwonn 1320, 1323 

Cotton-free  zones,  Texas,  for  bollworm  control 1316-1321, 1323, 1325 

Cottonseed: 

Impbrts,  infestation  with  pink  bollwonn 1284 

Oil,  refining 685 

Counties,  funds  for  county  agents... 1054, 1055, 1057, 1058, 1059 

County  agents,  number,  work,  compensation,  etc 860-875, 

933-944, 952-961, 962, 964-965, 973-979, 9^- 
986, 990-993. 997-1002, 1043-1045, 1054-1057 
Crane,  Willis,  statement  as  representative  of  apple  shippers  and  coinmiBsi<Hi 

men 112^1123 

Creameries,  cooperative,  discussion 1218 

Credit,  farm,  cooperative  associations,  studies 66-67 

Crisp,  Representative,  statement  on  sweet  potato  by-products 1389-1392 

Crop: 

Acclimatization  and  fiber-plant  investigations,  report  on 1406 

Costs,  remarks  by  Dr.  Pearson ♦ 1036 

Estimates  Bureau — 

Comparisons .♦ 1396 

Appropriations 1921 

Appropriation  increase  asked,  and  proposed  uses 855>909 

Estimates  and  changes  in  wording 8, 10, 13-14 

Hearings 855-912 

Statutory  salaries  and  expenses,  report  on ^ 1418-1419 

Use  of  Weather  Bureau  reports 125 

Cooperation  of  county  agents 998-1000 

SourcOj  scope,  and  accuracy 880-882 

Work,  importance  to  ^urmers 1036 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Pearson 1036 

Physiology,  report  on 1405 

Reportingservice,  improvement,  estimate 4 

Reports,  Weather  Bureau,  distribution  and  use 124-127 

Crops: 

Alkali  and  drought  resistant,  investigations 425-426 

Diversification,  results  in  Southern  States 965-968, 970, 971 

Cereal  and  forage,  insects  affecting,  and  control 747-760, 761-764 

Losses  by  rodents. 786 

Overproduction,  relation  to  prices 1051 

Production  cost,  decrease,  enect  on  prices 1040-1041, 1046 

16431&— 20 01 
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Oroasties,  treatment  with  creoeote,  cost,  etc 580, 588 

*'Gurrants/'  production  £rom  grapes,  plana 1354 

Curing  hides,  salting,  etc.,  effect  on  quality 704 

Custer  National  Forest,  change  in  wording 12 

Customs  Service,  cooperation  with  Horticultural  Board 1283, 1284 

Cjranamid,  nature  and  production 717, 719-720 

^™>^***^— »-  -       __      _ 
Dairy: 

Division — 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  work  and  projects 264-281 

Cooperation  with  Spates  R^ations  8er\ace 997,978,085-987 

Industry,  combination  ol  accounts  and  work 1189 

Investigations,  report 1403 

Products,  (lata  collection,  etc 1188,1189 

Show,  National — 

Exhibits,  new  language 1418 

Letter  of  W.  E.  Sfinner 848-849 

Dairying: 

Experiments — 

1 92 1  appropriations ,  report  on 1396 

In  semiaria  and  irrigated  districts  of  West 1310-1312 

In  Louisiana 1306-1307,1308-1310 

Daniels,  Secretary,  letter  to  Chief  of  Weather  Bureau : 134 

Dehydration: 

Foods,  investigations 700-701 

Investi^tions,  report  on 1411 

Demonstration: 

Farm,  studies  proposed 44 

Live-stock  work  and  results,  Louisiana,  restdts 1306-1310 

Work- 
Cooperative 933-948,1033,1060-1062 

Egg  candling,  shipping,  etc 676-678, 680 

South 964,1033,1060-1062 

Demonstrations,  reclamation  project,  1921  appropriations,  comparisons 1396 

Developer,  photc^^raphic,  work  of  Chemistry  Bureau.... 692-693 

Dextrine,  sweet  potato  as  source 697 

Digestion,  study,  methbds 1008 

Diphtheria,  antitoxin  fatalities 1295 

Diseases,  orchard  and  other  fruits,  investigation  and  appropriations 375-387 

Disinfectants,  testing 1292 

Disinfection: 

Cotton,  at  northern  ports,  costs 1326 

Soil  for  potato  wart  disease 1288 

District  of  Columbia: 

Plant-pest  control,  need  of  authority 1289-1291 

Plant  quarantine,  new  language,  report  on 1427 

Rented  buildings 921-923 

Diversification,  crop,  results  in  Southern  States 965-968,970,971 

Doughnuts,  preparation,  studies 1005, 1015 

Dourine: 

Eradication,  report  on 1403 

Studies  and  work. , 342-345 

Drainage: 

Investigations,  Roads  Bureau,  work 1098-1102 

Road,  discussion 1087-1088,1092 

Drought,  resistance,  plant  investigations,  report  on 1405 

Drug  products,  biological  investigations 681 

Drug  plant: 

Diseases,  in  vestigation 388-395 

Investigations,  etc 404-405 

Report  on 1405 

Drying  fooos,  investigations 70(X-701 

Dry  land : 

Agriculture — 

Change  in  wording 12 

Investigations,  report  on 1406 


^ 
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Dry  land — Continued. 

Fanning —  Pit*. 

Investigations 428-430 

Meteorological  work,  Weather  Bureau 101-106, 121 

Dust: 

Explosions — 

Control  work 1333-1339 

Destruction  of  thrashers  in  Northwest 1333 

Instances,  causes  and  results i 1334-1335 

Investigations 478-479 

Mill  and  elevator,  cause : 1336-1337 

Thrashing  machines,  cause^  losses  from,  etc. 1333-1334 

(See  al^o  BxplosionsO 

Insecticides  and  fungicides,  investigations 1293-1294 

Dusting  machine  for  cotton-boll  weevil,  development 1068-1069 

Dye  materials,  investigations 692-695 

Dyes,  manufacture,  cooperative  work  of  Chemistry  Bureau 692-695 

Economics,  home. 1005-1017, 1033 

Editor,  States  Relations  Service,  publication  and  other  work 1032 

Ekiucation,  Bureau,  reindeer  supervision,  relation  to  department.  780-785, 1024-1026 
Eggs: 

Breakage  in  shipment,  prevention,  investigations 675-677 

Cold-storage,  grading  and  prices  comparison  with  frozen  ^ggs 679-680 

Cooling,  demonstration  work 676-677 

Frozen,  usee  and  prices 679-680 

Hoarding,  control 677 

Incubation,  studies 1012 

Investigations,  Chemistry  Bureau 669, 675-680 

Packing  for  shipment 676-677 

Poultry,  etc.,  investigations,  report  on 1411 

Egyptj  pink  bollworm,  damages  ana  spread 1315 

Egyptian  cotton^usefulness,  note 1202 

Electric  power,  Weather  Bureau,  discussion 86, 89-90 

Electrician,  Weather  Bureau,  duties 87 

Elevators,  dust  explosions,  preventive  methods 1336-1337 

Elliott,  F.  A.,  letter  to  Hon.  W.  C.  Hawley^  on  forest  protection 503-504 

EUsworth,  Joseph  W.,  statement  on  inspection  work  at  Brixton  stockyards. .  239-248 
Emeigency: 

Appropriation  for  extension  work,  decrease 1045-1046 

Forest  Service,  caused  by  loss  of  empby ees 506-521 

Ehnpbvees: 

Additional  pay 649-650 

Dismissal,  prtxreduro 163-164 

Entomology  Bureau,  increases  and  designation  changes 739-740 

Leave,  cumulative,  in  insular  possessions 135 

Leave  of  absence  in  field 15, 1350-1351 

Forest,  killed  or  injured,  compensation  act 492 

Insular  stations — 

Change  in  wording 15 

Work,  salaries,  and  needs 1023,1025,1027-1028,1030 

Markets  Bureau,  transfers,  increases,  and  decreases 1116-1119 

Part  time  and  temporary,  distinction 419-421 

Protection  in  line  of  duty 15, 1345-1346 

Salaries,  transfer  from  statutory  to  lumpHSum 504-521 

Temporary,  discussion 113-115 

Transfers  and  salary,  discussion 362-373 

Weather  Bureau,  pay,  discussion 79-80, 93-100, 111-117, 123 

Emulsion  extracts 690, 691 

Engineer^  Weather  Bureau,  duties 83,86 

Enginecaru^: 

Agricultural,  woric  of  Roads  Bureau 1067-1068 

Rural- 
Change  in  wording 18 

Roads  Bureau  work '. 1101-1103 

Entomologist,  work  in  Virgin  Islands 1020 
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Elntomology,  Bureau:  1 

Appropriatioiis —  l^- 

CompariBonB 1396 

Recommended,  propoeed  uses ■. 773-774 

Cooperation  with  Forest  Service  in  insect  control 566, 557 

Estimates  and  change  in  wording 8, 10, 13 

Statutory  salaries  and  expenses,  report  on 1413-1415 

Traveling  expenses,  allowance,  discussion 133^1342 

Work  ana  needs,  discussion 73^774 

Equipment: 

Forest  Service 557 

Weather  Bureau 127 

Weather,  forest  fire  control  poets 140 

Erosion,  lana,  control — work  of  Koads  Bureau 1099-1100 

Estabrook,  L.  M.,  statement  as  Ch^ef,  Orop  Estimates  Bureau 855-009         i 

Estimates:  i 

Appropriations,  1921 5-15 

Form  prescribed  by  law,  discussion 100-102 

Reductions  by  Sec^etarjr 4 

Summary  for  1921  showing  increases 7-11 

European  com  borer.    {See  Com  borer.) 

Evans,  Walter  H.,  statement  on  insular  stations 1020-1031 

Exhibits,  office: 

Expenses,  appropriations,  etc 84S-«51 

Report  on , 1418 

Tnmsfer  to  Publications  Division 5, 13, 801-803 

Work 802-803 

Experiment  stations: 

Appropriations 981 

National  forests 616 

Office,  funds 931-032 

Receipts  from  sales  in  1919 1399 

Record , 931 

Research  work,  cost  increase 1036-108T 

Experimental: 

Farm,  Arlington,  upkeep,  etc 466-#69 

Work,  not  paid  out  of  extension  funds 997 

Explosions: 

Dust.    (See  Dust  explosions.^ 

Plant-dust,  prevention,  new  item,  report  on 1430 

Exports,  South  America  from  United  States,  analytical  work  of  laboratories..  668-669 
Extension: 

Act,  funds  administration 931-4M1, 973-993 

Funds,  State  and  Federal,  allotment,  report  on 1421 

Work- 
Cooperation  of  various  bureaus 930-940, 943, 977, 985-967,989-090 

Cooperation  with  colleges,  discussion 1088-1046 

Cooperative,  statistics 986-938,972-973 

Discussion 1038-1052 

Fund,  supplementary • 973-993 

Funds,  aa  ministration  discuaaian 1043-1044 

Insular  stations 1023, 1029 

North  and  West,  allotment  of  funds 975-993 

Northern  and  Western  States  933, 944-949, 951-953, 958-961, 975-998, 997-1002 

South,  fimds  distribution,  by  States  and  subjects 964 

South,  remarks 949-951,956-958,961-072 

Extracts,  fruit,  without  alcohol 689,691 

Fairbanks,  Alaska,  buildings 1025-K8S 

Farm: 

Bureaus,  National  Federation,  request  for  adequate  appropriations  for 

Agricultural  Department 875-876 

Census,  cooperation  of  Federal  and  State  authorities 905-906 

Helpers,  number  in  United  States * 876-877,889 

Labor,  scarcity  and  high  prices 1040,1041,1048,1049 

Life—  , 

Improvement  of  conditions 1042, 1047 

Studies  proposed 43 
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Farm — Continued . 

Management  and  Fann  Economics  Bureau —  Pas«* 

Allotment  of  fimds  and  estimates  for  work,  by  projects 75 

New  name 4, 11 

Management — 

Demonstration  ftums 952 

Extension-worlt  funds  allotment 976 

Office,  appropriations,  comparisons 1396 

Office,  cnange  of  title,  recommendation 4,11 

Office,  outline  of  work  proposed 36 

Reoiiganization^  reports  and  chart 44 

Statutory  salaries,  tables,  report  on 1401 

Work,  importance  to  farmers 1036 

Work  on  costs  of  crops,  remarks  by  Dr.  Pearson 1036 

Organization,  relation  to  producticm  cost ^ 45-47 

Power,  cost  studies,  discuiBsion , , 56-61 

Products — 

Perishable,  insi>ection  at  market  centers 1195-1197 

Prices,  increase  and  decrease,  discussion 1040-1041 

Production,  inspection,  distribution,  etc 1113-1114 

Farmer,  help  by  marketing  association 1211-1223,2011-2023 

Fanners: 

Associations,  relation  to  cotton  marketing 1243-1244 

Bulletins^  improvement  in  appearance. 816-817 

Cooperative  demonstrations — 

Appropriations,  report  on 1420-1421 

Work 933-948,1033,1060-1062 

Difficulties,  labor  shortage,  hi^h  pricesy  etc 1040-1042, 1047 

Exchanges,  cooperative  shipping  and  marketing 946, 948-949, 951-952 

Institutes — 

And  agricultural  schools,  report  on 1421 

Work  and  popularity 1017-1018 

Number  in  United  States 875, 876, 889 

Number  of  crop  estimators,  and  estimates 879-881 

Protection  from  frauds  on  commission  diii»nents 1198-1201 

Farming: 

*' Safe,''  advocacy  by  extension  workers,  and  results 965, 970 

Uncertainty  of  profits 1048,1051 

Farms: 

Live-stock  demonstration,  Louisiana,  status 1301-1302 

Number  in  United  States 876-877, 889 

Fat: 

Absorption  studies,  home  economics. 1005, 1014 

Soluble  A,  food  ingredient  essential  to  health 683 

Fats,  various  sources,  food  value 683-685 

Federal: 

Compensation  act,  application  to  Forest  Service  employees 492 

Empuoyees,  protection  by  law  in  periormance  of  duty 798, 799 

Horticultural  Board — 

Appropriations,  1921,  ccmiparisons 1396 

See  also  Horticultural  Board. 
Federal-aid  road: 

Building,  cooperation  of  States  with  Roads  Bureau 1074-1088 

Fund,  distribution 1064-1066 

Work  administration 1064-1066 

Feed,  stock,  value  of  copra 686 

Fees: 

Car  fumigation,  etc 1324 

Cotton  futures,  discussion 1 230-1 233 

Markets  Bureau,  for  inspection 1199-1201 

Fences,  forest  ranges 592, 625-627 

Fertilizer  resources,  investigations,  report  on 1412 

Fertilizers,  sources  and  supply,  discussion 716-725 

Field  crop  insect  investigations,  southern  report  on 1414 

Fir,  Douglas,  growth  rate 538 
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Fire: 

Control—  P««^ 

Cooperative  work 496-496,499,601,653-^56 

Poflta.  equipment  with  weather  instruments 140 

Fighting  m  forests,  details 488-491 

Forecasts  and  warnings,  national  forests ^ 138-142 

Lanes,  national  forests 625 

Protection — 

Forested  watersheds,  1921  appropriations,  report  on 1396 

Forested  watersheds,  cooperative  work 1297-1298 

Forested  watersheds,  report  on 1428 

Necessity  in  States 618 

Firemen: 

Pay  advance,  discussion 24-29 

Weather  Bureau,  hours  and  duties,  discussion.. 84-87 

Fireproofing,  investigations 588 

Fires: 

Cotton  gins,  cause  and  preventive  methods 1337-1338 

Fwest— 

Causes 485-486 

Control 483-504 

Fighting  and  prevention,  1921  appropriations,  comparisons 1396 

Fighting  and  prevention,  estimates  and  changes 8, 4, 18, 651-655 

Losses 487,498,508 

Mills  and  elevators,  prevention,  new  item,  report  on 1430 

Fish: 

Handling,  packing,  etc.,  investigations 680 

Oysters,  etc.,  investigations,  r^[>orton 1411 

Fishing,  methods  on  Yukon  River 778 

Florida: 

Extension  work,  funds  and  projects,  etc 964,971 

Plant  inspection  and  quarantine  work 1286-1286 

Work  on  by-products  of  citrus  fruits 687-688,691 

Flour: 

Bleached,  case  under  food  and  drugs  act 698 

Hard,  gluten  content,  relation  to  fat  absorption 1005,1014 

Flours,  digestibility  studies 1007 

Food,  administration,  cooperation  of  Home  Economics  Office 1016-1017 

Food  and  drugs  act: 

Administration  by  Chemistry  Bureau 1295, 1296 

Application  to  eggs,  results 677-678 

Enforcement 697-699 

Enforcement,  report  on 1411 

Production  increase,  result  of  extension  wwk 1039, 1043 

Products — 

American,  testing  for  foreign  countries 667-669 

Biological  investigations 681-686 

Marketing  and  distribution,  appropriation  asked 1119 

Production  and  distribution,  H.  R.  10130,  statement  by  Representa- 
tive Hulings 1392-1393 

Transportation,  storage,  etc 1189-1192 

Values  of  fats  and  oils 683-686 

Foods: 

Chemical  investigations 681-686 

Digestibility,  studies 1007-1009 

Drying  investigations 700-701 

Research  work,  results 1052-1068 

Foot-and-mouth : 

And  other  contagious  diseases,  1921  appropriations,  report  on 1396 

Disease — 

Control,  estimates  and  change  in  wording 4,14 

Eradication,  report  on 1429 

Eradication  work 349-352 

Ravines  in  South  America 1144-1145 

Forage-crop  diseases,  investigation 388-395 

Forecasts: 
Weather — 

Dissemination  methods 107-109 

Verification,  discussion 117-118 
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Foreign:  **■••• 

Seed  and  plant  introduction,  report  on 1406 

Travel,  authorization,  remarJcB 20 

Forest: 

Experiment  stiktionB 616 

Fire  fighting  and  prevention,  report  on 1428 

Insects — 

Investigations,  report  on 1414 

Control V- 666-557 

InvestigationB—  • 

Contributions,  receipts  of  department  in  1919 1399 

Rate  of  tree  growth,  etc 61^-620 

Lands,  purchase  under  the  Weeks  Act 132S-1329 

Nurseries  and  tree  planting,  cost 612-613 

Nursery,  Michigan  National  Forest 629 

Officer,  power  to  enforce  laws  for  protection  of  game,  letter  from  Secretary 

to  chairman 1347-1349 

Pathology,  report  on 1404 

Products  laboratory.    (See  Laboratory.) 

Protection  educational  work 622 

Service — 

Appropriations,  comparisons 1396 

Appropriations,  new  language,  report  on .'.    1408 

Cooperation  with  States  in  watersned  protection 1297-1298 

Estimates  and  chuigee  in  phraseology 8, 10, 12-13 

Functions,  administrative  work,  etc 483, 484 

Receipts  from  timber,  grazing,  etc 4 

Statements  by  Col.  Henry  S.  Graves,  Forester  and  Chief 483-633. 

1297, 1324-1332, 1344-1349 

Statutory  salaries  and  expenses,  report  on 1407-1409 

Supervisors,  rangers  and  guards,  new  item,  report 1409 

Forestry: 

Commission-^ 

Acquisition  of  lands,  1921  appropriations,  comparisons 1396 

Expenditures  in  Washington,  D.  C 629-630 

Conservation  Association,  Western,  cooperation  in  fire-patrol  work 497, 

499, 500, 553 
Forests: 

Fire  protection 483-504,551-555 

Injury  by  grazing. '. 595, 596 

Insects  affecting,  control  work 760 

National — 

Administration  and  protection  and  changes  in  wording 4-5, 12-13 

Area  and  number 483 

Benefits  to  States 1397 

General  administration,  report  on • 1409 

Improvements,  report  on 140^1410 

Receipts,  1919 1397 

Weather  stations,  forecasts  and  warning 138-142 

Freight  exchange  and  transfer  at  Mexican  border 1325 

French,  Hon.  Burton  L.,  letter  to  Acting  Forester,  reference 139-140 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division,  Markets  Bureau  work 1155-1170 

Fruit: 

Growers,  California,  need  of  market  news  reports 1151-1154 

Insect  investififations,  with  immediate  availability,  report  on 1413-1414 

Treatment  before  loading  for  shipment,  methods 1129-1138 

Fruits: 

Changes  in  storage,  calorimeter  studies 1012-1013 

Citrus,  by-products  utilization 687 

Growing,  improvement,  etc.,  investigations 450 

Preservation  in  transit,  methods 1123-1129 

Preservation  investigations,  letter 1122-1123 

Transportation  and  storage,  appropriation  asked 1119 

Utilization,  and  waste  prevention 691 

Fumigating  houses  for  car  fumigation,  cost,  etc 1324 

Fumi^tion,  cars,  Mexican  bolder,  costs,  etc. 1323-1326 

Fungicide  a^  Insecticide  Board.    See  Insecticide. 
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Fimfficides: 

Investigatioiis 999 

Testing  for  adulteration  and  misbranding 129lt-129& 

Fur: 

Animab  bearing,  transfer  of  care  to  Biological  Survey,  BUggeetioii 785-786 

Farming,  development  in  Alaska  and  Canada 795 

Game: 

Migratory^  law  test  before  Supreme  Court 798 

Preservation,  laws,  enforcement  by  forest  officers,  lelter  of  Secretary  to  diair- 

man 1347-1349 

Preserve,  SullysHill,  api>ropriation,  report  on 1415 

Protection,  cooperation  with  States 796-797 

Reservations,  remarks 776-777 

Gardener,  Weather  Bureau,  duties 91-92 

Gas,  use  in  cooking,  studies * 1097 

Geoigia: 

Extenedon  work,  funds,  and  jnojects,  etc .^ 964, 971 

Sweet  potatoes,  yield,  suffar  content,  etc 1391-1392 

Gipsy  moth,  control  work  in  New  England 1322 

Girls  and  boys,  club  work 933, 941, 945-946, 956-961, 962-964, 969, 1029, 1050. 1054 

Glass,  Carter,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  letter  on  tefr-inspection  service 656-658 

Gluten  in  flour,  relation  to  fat  absorption 1005, 1014 

Goats,  grazing,  national  forests,  number,  rates,  and  permits. 536-538, 602 

Gould,  Kepresentative  N.  J.,  stiktement  and  letter  on  nursery  stock 454, 464-468 

Grading: 

Cotton,  effect  of  changing  number  of  grades 1233-1234 

Grain,  discussion 1223-1226 

Data  collection,  etc 1188-1189 

Grading,  handling,  etc 1223-1226 

Growinff,  Tanana  Valle]^,  Alaska 1027 

Oriental,  imi)ort  restrictions 1284 

Standardization  work,  report  on .' 1425 

Standards  act — 

Enforcement,  chance  in  wording 14 

Enforcement,  new  language,  report  on 1425 

Enforcement,  sidaries,  etc 1244-1263 

Standards  appeals,  receipts  of  department  in  1919 1396 

Grapefruit: 

Cull,  by-products  utilization 688, 691 

Juice,  as  beverage,  new  industry 691 

Grasses,  development.  Southern  Coastal  Plains 476-478 

Graves,  Henry  S.: 

Statementas  Forester 483^97,504-541, 

546-557, 581-589. 600, 601-602, 606-633, 1297-1298, 1328-1332, 1344-1349 

Leave  for  employees  in  field  service  and  at  insular  stations 1345 

On  protection  of  employees  in  line  of  duty 1345-1346 

Grazing: 

Fees 517,536-538,541-546,597,599,602,60^-608 

Free  to  settlers 539, 602-605 

Forests,  1919  receipts 1397 

Permits— 

And  receipts.  Forest  Service,  details,  report  on 1408 

Remarks W7, 597, 698, 599, 601, 602-605, 607-608 

Receipts 529,536-^37 

Relation  to  bird  protection 776-777 

Restrictions  on  forest  ranges 596-601 

Work^  forests,  and  receipts 512, 513, 515, 528, 536-538, 541-546 

Great  Plains  region,  dairjring  and  live-stock  production,  experiments 1310-1313 

Greene,  Merritt,  discussion  of  canning  sweet  com 1387-1389 

Guam  experiment  station  work,  conditions,  employees,  etc 1028-1031, 1033 

Guards,  forest,  work  and  pay 511, 514 

Hall,  L.  D.,  statement  as  specialist  on  marketing  stock 1120-1122, 1170-1 188 

Hampton  Institute,  summer  school,  cooperation  of  department 1019-1020 

Harding,  Frank,  statement  as  secretary  of  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation   207-209 

Hardwood  supply,  investigation 614-615 
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Harrell,  David,  statement  as  live-stock  commissioner,  South  America 1138-1151 

Harrison,  Floyd  R.: 

Accounts,  work,  and  auditors 19-29 

Antitoxin  and  virua  control 1295-1296 

Apjnopriation  per  capita ^ '    892 

Appropnatiims 892,898 

Automobile  hire,  Forest  Service 1332 

Biological  investigation  of  food 681 

College  extension  funds 994 

Cooperative  marketing 394 

Cotton  census  report 899 

Cotton  futures  act 1115 

County  agents 872 

Crop  report  secrecy 898 

Employees,  increase  in  traveling  expenses 799-800 

Employees,  lump  fund,  extension  service 1004-1005 

Enforcement  of  cotton  futures  act 1115 

Estimates  for  Accounts  Division 1349, 1350 

European  com  borer,  supplementary  estimate 752-753, 756 

Firemen,  emplo>]ment 24, 27, 2P 

Forei^  markets  investigations 113h 

Food  mspection 667 

Forest  fires 552 

Fruit  flies 764 

Fruit-U«e  seedlings 457 

Grain — 

Investigations 1224,1226 

Price  fixing 1256,1258,1259 

Horticultural  BosLrd  statutory  roll 1281 

Japanese  beetle,  supplementary  estimates 740, 741, 745-746 

Leather  production > 706 

Leave  for  employees 1350-1351 

Library  estimates 916,917,918,919,920 

live-stock  demonstrations  in  South 1298-1299 

Market-law  violations 1173, 1174 

Markets  Bureau — 

Estimates 1113,1115,1116 

Organization  date 1213 

Mechanical  shops 980 

Motor  vehicles 1349-1350 

National  forests 524 

Need  of  automobiles 31-32 

Nut-growing  expenditures 743 

Overwork  by  certain  employees 369, 370 

Peanut  investigations 1193-1195 

Pecan  diseases 744 

Per  diem  allowance 1341-1342, 1344 

Plant  quarantine 1289 

Poultry  and  egg  investigation 670,671,672 

Power-plant  importance  and  salaries 370 

Rodent  pests 790, 798-799 

Salaries 643, 644, 649, 650, 655 

Salaries,  Forest  Service 505, 506, 514, 517, 519, 520 

State  marketing  work 1204 

States  Relations  promotions 1032 

Statutory  roll — 

And  Double  employment 364 

And  salaries 926,927,934,973-975 

Stockyards 1116 

Tea  inspection 663, 665 

Transfer  of — 

BoU-worm  work  to  statutory  roll 1314 

Fur-bearing  animal  work  to  Agriculture  Department 786 

Warehouse  inspection  appropriations 1268 

Wool  grading 1121 

Rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia 920,921,922,923 

Yearbook  recipients 899 
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Harriflon,  Floyd  R. — Oontmued. 
Statement — 

As  assistant  to  the  Secretary 17-19,U^-1S52 

Of  expenditures  for  cotton  warehousing  work 1268 

On  assistant  secretaries 32-33 

Changes  in  Publications  Division -  17-lf 

On  estimates  of  a]>propriations 3-15 

On  fur-bearing  animal  transfer 786 

On  Weather  Bureau  work 100-106,134,137,142 

On  work  of — 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. .  163-168, 174-176, 253, 285-286, 299, 347, 356 

Publications  Division 805-809, 813-817, 828-830, 845-846, 849-854 

Roads  Bureau 1063-1064,1069,1093,1096 

Soils  Bureau 713-716,732 

Hatch  .Act,  funds: 

Distribution 931 

Retearch  work  in  States 1036,1038 

Haugen,  Chairman,  discussion  ctf : 

Accounting  and  auditing 19-24 

Alaska  reindeer,  stations,  etc 1024-1025 

Alkali-land  crops 425-426 

Amendments  to  cotton  f  utuiiBs  act 1 115 

Animal — 

Diseases,  work 324-330,335-336,343-345,352,35^-359 

Husbandry,  work 281-300,303-306,313-324 

Indus^  Bureau 156-168, 

173-177, 179-184, 191-214, 217-219, 223-226, 232-261, 272-300 
303-306,  313-329, 332-333, 335-336, 343-345, 34S-352, 356-359 

Appropriation  comparison  with  population 892 

Arlmgton  experiment  farm 468-469 

Automobile  hire,  Forest  Service 1329,1330,1332 

Barberry  eradication 412-424 

Bee  culture 764 

Biological — 

InveBtiMtion  of  food 680,681,682,684,685,686 

Siu^ev  work 775-776, 779 

Blowzy 770,772 

Boll  weevil: 759 

Buildings — 

Location  Ito'kets  Bureau 1118 

On  National  Forests...* 522 

Camphor  thrips 768 

Calaum  arsenate  manufacture 1293 

Canning  sweet  com 1387,1388 

CaliforSa  vineyards 1367-1367, 1369, 1372, 1373-1374, 1380, 1382, 1387 

Carriage  drivers 29-32 

Census  Bureau  repeats 901-903 

Citrus  canker 377-385 

Clerical  positions,  designation  changes 362-368 

Clerks,  increase  and  designation 739 

College-extension  funds 995-997 

Cooperation  of  fruit  growers  and  dealers  in  California 1151 

Cooperative — 

Associations 952 

Demonstration  work 932-936, 938-946 

Marketing  of  farm  products 1205,1211,1215,1217-1226 

Com — 

Borer 1035,1037 

Appropriation 750-751,754-756 

Cotton — 

Futures  act 1227-1230-1235,1237-1241 

Marketing  and  warehousing  work 1239-1242, 1264-1267, 1272-12n 

County — 

Agents 954,997-1000,1002,1057-1058 

And  crop  estimates 868-873 

Work,  salaries,  etc 932-936,974 
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Haugen,  Chainnan,  diBCussion  of— <!)oDtiiiued. 

Crop—  P««». 

GenmiB  and  local  aasesBora 905-908 

Efitiinatee 879-882 

Estimatiiig  work  for  county  agents 998-1000 

Dairy — 

And  poultry  products  news  service 1188 

Division,  work 272-281 

Demand  of  faurm  organizations  for  crop  estimates 875-877 

Demonstration  work 947, 948 

District  agents 960 

Drying  food 700 

Dry-land  farming 428-430 

Dust^ 

Explosions 1*58 

Explosions  investigations 478 

Treatment  for  boll  weevil 1069-1070 

Dye  investigations 692, 694, 695 

Establishment  of  Bureau  of  Food  Production  and  Distribution 

Expenditures,  auditing  and  supervision 19-24 

Experiment  farms 468-471 

Extension — 

Work 1046,1061 

Work  in  North 980-982 

Work  in  South 963,965,967 

Work,  specialists' 984r-989 

Farm  management  office,  work ...:..  35-36, 52, 54, 56, 60-64, 68, 73-74, 1114-1115 
Fertilizer — 

And  potash  investigation 701, 702 

Studies 396-403 

Field  agents,  number  and  work 903-905 

Fire  protection  of  watersheds 1297-1298 

Firemen — 

Force  and  work 24, 26-29 

Force  and  work,  Weather  Bureau 83-84 

Fish  investigation 680, 681 

Flax  growing 403-405 

Food- 
Inspection 667, 669 

Storage  and  transportation 1189-1195 

Foreign  markets,  investigations 1138 

Forest- 
Fires 551-554 

Insects 760 

Investigations 616 

Nursenes 611-613 

Products 558-565,568-570,575,581,585-587 

Protection  and  Air  Service 495, 496, 502 

Fruit— 

And  v^^etable  market  reports. . . .  1151, 1156, 1157-1160, 1163-1164, 1166-1170 

Decay,  causes  and  control 1124-1133 

Flies,  appropriation  increase 765 

Fur-bearing  animals 786,795 

Gndn — 

Investigations 1224-1226 

Standards  act... .  1245, 1247-1249, 1252-1263, 1264, 1266-1268, 1272-1274, 1276 

Grazing 541-545,598,600,603-605 

Home — 

Economics 1014, 1017 

Economics  work 1005 

Horse  meat 1008,1009 

Insecticide  work 1296 

Insecticides  and  fungicides  investigation 699, 1296 

Japanese  beetle,  supplemental  estimates 740-742, 745-747 

Labor — 

Cost  on  farm 1048, 1049 

On  road  building 1056 
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Haugen,  Chairman,  discuBBion  of— Ooutmued. 

Laborer's  roll 373 

liand  purchases 370-372 

Lands  exchange 547-551 

Leased-wire  news  service 116^1161, 1163-1167 

Leather  production 703-707 

Livestock... 1143-1146,1149,1150 

live-stock  exports  to  South  America 1143-1145, 1149-1151 

live-stock  demonstration  w(H*k 1290-1301,1310,1311 

Lump-fund  and  statutory  rolls 159-176 

Market-inspection  work '. 376, 1197-1201 

Messenger  boys 1118,1119 

Migratory-bird  work 797-799 

Miscellaneous  expenses 920 

Mr.  Knapp's  work  in  South 961,966 

National  forests — 

Improvement 620,623-030 

Receipts 529-534 

Naval  stores  investigation 699 

Nuts,  soil  requirements,  etc 430-432,435,444-446,44^-454 

Pathological  inspection,  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing 392-396 

Pecan  insect,  control  appropriation 743 

PinkboUworm - 1319,1320,1323-1328 

Plant- 
Quarantine  work 1287-1291 

Surveys 374 

Poultry  and  ^i:g  investigation t!?0-680 

Preservation,  fruits  and  vegetables 1123-1129, 1130-1132,  HSS,  1137 

Printing  of  hearings 898, 899 

Public  lands 600-610 

Publication  work 17-19 

Publications  Division,  work 821-838,840-854 

Quack  pass 478 

Range  improvement 591, 592 

Reclamation  projects 478 

Red  clover  disease 392 

Reindeer , 779-785 

Rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia 921, 922, 923 

Roads  for  farmers 73-74 

Rodent  pests 787-788, 790-796 

Salaries 639-650,654,655 

Salaries,  Forest  Service 505,516,517,520,521 

Salaiy  comparisons 908-909 

Scabies  eradication  work 154-157 

Seed  adulteration 40a-409 

Seeds,  testing,  distribution,  etc 471-472, 474-475 

Sirup  investigations 695, 696, 697, 698, 699 

Soils  Bureau  work 711-728, 732 

Specialists,  States  Relations  Service 1059 

State  cooperation  in  marketing 1205, 1211, 1215-1223 

States  Relations  Service — 

Administration 1031-1032 

Statutory  roll 925-928, 973-975 

Horticultural  Board 1282-1283 

Statutory  roll 1116 

Transfers 409, 1116 

Stockjrard — 

Investigations 1170-1184 

Regulations 1115 

Stockvards 1115 

Stored-pioduct  insects 762 

Sugar-plant  investigations 426-428 

Sweet-potato  storage 1135, 1137 

Tea  inspection 658,661,662,663,666,666,667 

Tobacco  growing  and  handling 424-425 

Tractor  in  farm  work 60-61 

Transfers  of  employees  to  Publications  Division 17-19 
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Hsugen,  Chairman,  discussion  of — Continued.  Pase* 

Traveling  expenses 1339-1334 

Trees,  fruit  and  ornamental 457, 466-468 

Tuberculosis,  eradication  work 158-162, 176-226, 232-248, 251-261 

Utilization  of  citrus  by-products 687, 691 

Weather  Bureau  work 77, 81-97, 

100, 103-107, 111-115, 117-121, 126-128, 135-151 

Wheat  and  oat  rust 412-424 

White-pine  blister  rust 38^-388 

Wool- 
Grading  1120-1122 

Handling  and  grading 1277-1279 

Investigation  work 1114 

Maiketmg  work 1114, 1120-1122 

Virgin  Islands  experiment  station 1023 

Instructions  to  committee  in  consideration  of  estimates 3 

Letter  tom — 

Joseph  S.  Ames,  on  aeronautics 150-151 

Secretaries  of  Treasiury  and  Agriculture 656-658 

Questions  of  Chief  Clerk  of  department 17-33 

Hawaii  Experiment  Station  estimate 1033 

Hawley,  Representative: 

Letter  from  F.  A.  Elliott  on  forest  protection 503-504 

Statement  on  Or^;on  forests 497-504 

Hay: 

Acreage  and  production  in  South,  increase 970 

Data  distribution 1188,1189 

Havs,  Martin,  statement  as  counsel  for  Farm^B  and  Stock  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion   224-236, 238, 24 1-247 

Haywood ,  J .  K . ,  statement  as  chairman  of  insecticide  and  fungicide  board . .  1291-1 296 
Hearings: 

R^ulatory  law,  sales  receipts  of  department  in  1919 1398 

Time  occupied  by 1395 

Heflin^  Representative: 
Discussion  of — 

Amendments  to  cotton  futures  act 1115 

Citrus-fruit  diseases 383,384 

Cotton-statistics  estimates 892-897,89^901,902 

Car  refrigeration 1128 

Cattle  breeding 1150-1151 

Cotton — 

Futures  act 1233-1238 

Grades : 1121 

Warehousing  work 1272-1274 

County  agents 1059 

Dye  investi^tions 694 

Food  investigation 684,685 

Forest  products 576, 577, 587 

Gipsy-moth  control 1322 

Grain  investigations 1225 

Leather  production 705 

Livestock 1150,1151 

Markets-inspection  service 1199, 1201 

Mr^  Knapp's  work  in  South 961 

Plant-quarantine  work 1282, 1286 

Pink-bollworm  control 1315,1317,1319-1326 

Preservation  of  fruits  and  v^etablee^ 1128 

Reduction  of  extension  force 1003 

Road  machinery 1064-1065 

Screw-worm  control 769, 771-772 

State  cooperation  in  marketing 1206-1207,1212, 1221 

Tea  inspection 660, 661, 663, 664, 66r. 

Tuberculosis  eradication,  work 204-206 

Wheat  guaranty  act 1115 

Wool-marketing  work 1121 

Health,  Public,  Service,  control  of  antitoxins  for  human  beings 1295 
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Hendereon,  Representative,  discuasion  of  employees,  increaBe  traveliiig  ex- 

peDsee 800 

Hersman.  Hugh  Steel,  Representative,  statement  on  California  vineyards. .  1374-1377 
Hessian  ny: 
Control — 

Need  of  expert lOM 

Work  of  specialist  and  county  agent 1044-1045 

Hides: 

Country  and  packers^  comparison 703-704 

Importations,  supervision  work 157 

Reindeer,  usefulness,  etc 780. 784 

Highway  construction,  work  of  Roads  Bureau lOW-1067 

History,  agricultiural,  study  proposed ; . .       42 

Hog: 

Cholera,  report  on 1405 

Industry,  development  in  Brazil,  recommendations 1148 

Hogs: 

Cholera,  studies  and  work 395-3^ 

Fattening  on  peanuts  and  mast,  results 949-051,968 

Grazing^  National  Forests,  numbeo',  rates,  and  permits 636-538, 541 

Immimization  work 156 

Marketing 948-959 

Raising  in  Louisiana,  demonstration  work 1307, 1308, 1309 

Round  worms,  studies  and  work  of  department 325-329 

Hogue,  C.  J.,  statement  for  Forest  Products  Laborat<»y 565-572 

Home: 

Economics 1005-1017,1033 

Economics — 

Investigations  appropriati(m,  rep(»t  on 1422 

Office,  coopeiation  with  other  branches 1016-1017 

Demonstration — 

^nts  results  of  work 945, 956-961, 962-963, 973, 976, 977, 982, 986 

Work- 
Cities 960 

North  and  West 958^^1,973^^82 

Southern  States 962-964,967,969 

Homestead  settlement,  National  Forests,  land  classification,  etc 546-551 

Homesteaders: 

Leave,  change  of  wording •. 15 

National  Forests,  special  privileges 534,539-540,602-605,608 

Homesteads,  Alaska,  number,  demand,  industries,  etc .* 1027 

Horse  meat: 

Digestibility  and  use,  studies 1008, 1009 

Inspection  work , 347-349 

Horses: 

Breeding  work  of  Animal  Industry  Bureau 321-324 

Dourine,  studies  and  work 342-345 

Grazing,  Natural  Forests,  number,  rates,  and  p^mits 536-538, 602 

Raising  in  Louisiana,  demonstration  work 1307, 1308, 1309 

Horticultural:                                                                                 * 
Board- 
Activities  imder  liunp-fund 1291 

Cooperation  with  States 1285,1287 

Federal,  estimates  and  change  in  wording • 8, 11, 14 

Statutory  salaries  and  expenses,  report  on 1426-1428 

Work « 1281-1291 

Investigations 450-454 

Report  on 1406 

Household  labor,  strength  saving,  investigations 1010 

Houston,  D.  F.,  Secretary: 
Letter  on — 

European  com  borer,  supplementary  estimate 752-753 

Power  of  forest  officers  to  enforce  game  laws 1347-1349 

Japanese  beetle,  supplemental  estimates 740-741 
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Houston,  D.  F.,  Secretary— Oontiniied. 

Letter^  !*»«•. 

Recommendinfi  appropriation  for  coet-of-production  work 35 

To  chairman  of  Reclanification  CommisBion 5-6 

To  Mr.  T.  W.  Tomlinaon  on  grazing  fees 607-608 

To  Repreeentative  GK>uld  on  nursery  stocks 464-466 

To  Secretary  of  Treasunr,  new  forest  estimates 524-526 

To  Speaker  on  sale  of  Mount  Weather 147-149 

Letters  in  r^ard  to  tea  inspection  service 655-656, 656-658 

Houston,  D.  F.    (See  also  Seoetary.) 
Howard,  L.  O. — 

Discussion  of  traveling  expenses  of  employees 1339-1342 

Stotement  as  Chief,  Entomology  Bureau. . . .  739-741, 750-762. 763-764, 1339-1342 

Husdon,  Dr.  0.  S.,  resignation  and  establishment  as  ccmsulting  cnemist 636, 695 

Hudspeth.  Representative,  discussing  of: 

Nut  growing 444, 447 

Statement  on  screw  worm  eradicaticm 769-774 

Hulings.  Willis  J.,  Representative,  statement  on  Bureau  of  Production  and  Dis- 
tribution   1392-1393 

Hurricane,  Corpus  Christi,  1919,  forecasts 119 

Husmann,  Dr.,  statement  on  California  vineyards 1358, 

1362, 1364-1365, 1366, 1368, 1372, 1373 
Hutchinson,  Representative,  discussion  of: 
Animal — 

Diseases,  work 336,354-356 

Husbandry,  work 314-317 

Blow  fly  injury  to  cattle 773 

'Boll  weevil  control 1320 

Citrus  canker,  effect  on  timber 386 

Cotton — 

Estimating 899-900 

Growing,  cost  and  sale  price 900 

Prices , 1326 

County — 

Agents 954,955 

demonstration  work 934,936,941,943,946 

Crop — 

Estimate  plans  for  farmers 877 

Estimates  Bureau  function 859-860,862 

Dairy  Division,  work 272-281 

Demonstration  work * 947 

Dust  explosion  work 1336 

Europesoi  com  borer 756 

Farm  Management  work 46-47, 63-64 

Fanner — 

County  agents  pay 870 

Crop  peporters 887-888 

Farmer's  advance  planting  plans 880 

Fertilizer  reaources  and  production 719-725, 735-737 

Fertilizers,  kinds,  and  value 396,399-401 

Forest  protection  and  Air  Service 489, 496, 501 

Grazing 544,601,603 

Home  Economics 1014, 1015-1016 

Insecticides  and  fungicides,  investigation 701, 702 

Japanese  beetle 746-747 

Leather  production,  etc 702, 703, 706 

Missouri  animates, 866 

Mosaic  disease 391,392 

Pink  bollworm  control 759,1320,1321 

Poultry  and  ^g  investigations 674, 675, 679 

Price  of  fattedcalvee 877-878 

Range  improvement 630 

Roads  Bureau  work 1072 

Salaries 639,647,649 

Salaries,  Forest  Service 519, 521 

Sirup  investigation 697, 698, 699 

Soils  Bureau  work 396 

Speculator's  interest  in  crop  estimates. .'. 867 
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Hutchinson,  Representative,  discussion  of — Continued. 

Statutory —  ^H** 

Roll. 36$ 

Roll,  States  Relations 926-930 

Tea  inspection W3 

Tuberculosis  work 211-212,234,246 

Uses  of  long-staple  cotton 12M 

Utilization  of  wool-scouring  waste 701, 7(& 

Weather  Bureau  work 81, 84-85, 88, 91, 94-96, 99, 112-115, 12&-126, 150 

Wheatr- 

Crop,  acre  shortage,  1919-1920 881 

Estimates 868,883-884 

Moths  and  weevils 761-763 

Price  fl[uarantee 882 

Hydrographic  Office,  Navy,  reports  from  Weather  Bureau 143,145 

Iberia,  La.,  live-stock  farm,  building  and  equipment,  cost 1306-1307 

Idaho: 

Appropriation  for  forest  protection K3 

Crop  reporting,  cooperation  of  county  agents 1000 

Land  addition  to  national  forests 526-527 

National  forest,  increase  in  expense,  estimate  and  details 524-527 

Imperial  Valley,  market  news  service,  benefits 1154-1163 

Importations,  animal  by-products,  supervision  work 157 

Imports,  plant,  restrictions 1284 

Income  taxes,  relation  of  market  news  service 1169-1170 

Incubation,  ^;g8,  calorimeter  studies 1012 

Indemnities: 

Cotton  destroyed  inboUworm  control 1321 

Tuberculous  cattle — 

Claims  1919,  by  States 255,257 

Discussion 212,227-259 

Indexes: 

Card,  sales  receipts  of  Department  in  1919 1398 

Requirements  and  value 814-816 

Information: 
Office- 
Expenses,  transfer  to  Publications  Division,  report  on 1419 

Transfer  to  Publications  Division 801 

Work 841-842 

Work,  consolidation  in  Publications  Division 5, 13 

Insecticide: 
Acts — 

Enforcement  statutory  salaries  and  expenses,  report  on 1425 

Purpose 1291 

And  Fungicide  Bo^ — 

Activites  under  lump  fund 1296 

1921  appropriations,  comparisons 1396 

Work,  etc 1291-1296 

Investigations,  report  6n 1411 

Insecticides: 

Investigations 699 

Testing  f dr  adulteration  and  misbranding 1292-1295 

Insects: 

Affecting  fruits,  orchards,  vinevards,  and  nuts 740-748 

Cereal  and  forage  crops,  control  work 747-760, 761-764 

Citrus  and  subtropical  fruit,  control  work 764-768 

Control  work 739-774 

Deciduous  fruit,  control  work 740-748 

Forest  tree,  control  in  national  forests 555-557, 760 

Inspection: 

Animal  Industry,  report 1402 

Cars,  charges 1224 

Food  prooucts,  receipts  of  department  in  1921 1398 

Meat.    See  Meat. 

Plant,  forces  and  buildings  at  ports 1283-1286 

Inspectors: 

Food  and  drug,  salaries .• 647-649 

Meat,  increase  in  salaries,  discussion 352-359 
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Instruments,  weather,  supply  to  ships 144, 145 

Insular  Experiment  Stations: 

Appropriations,  report  on 1422 

Change  in  wording 14 

Employees,  accumulative  leave,  new  item,  report  on 1431 

Employees,  acciunulative  leave 15 

Work 1020-1031,1033 

Insurance: 

Agricultural,  study  proposed 41 

Cooperative,  studies 65-66 

Interdepartment  committee  of  aviation  work 135 

Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  cooperative  work  of  Chemistry  Bureau 658-654 

Iowa,  marketing  associations  and  work 2015 

Irrigated  districts,  Western  States,  dairying  and  live  stock,  exi>eriment8. .  1310-1313 

Irrigation,  work  of  Roads  Bureau 1068, 1093-1098 

Italy,  lemon-oil  production  method •. 689 

Jacoway,  Representative,  discussion  of: 
Animal — 

Diseases  work 327,338,341,346,348 

Husbandry,  work 307-308,314-315 

Appropriation — 

Needs- 898 

Per  capita 892 

Barberry  mdication 418 

Citrus  canker 381-382 

Cotton — 

Estimation 895-896,900 

Soil  adaptation,  etc 403 

Warehousing  work 1269-1271 

rx)unty  agents'  duties,  etc 871, 888 

Crop  estimates 864-883,901,902 

Dust  explosions 1338 

Extension  work  and  prices 1038-1040 

Farm  management  work,  and  estimates 59, 61, 71-72, 1114, 1115 

Farmers,  number 889 

Fertilizers 398-400,402 

Forest — 

Products 574, 575, 580, 581 

Protection 484-486,499,501 

Johnson  grass  and  Sudan  grass  seed 408 

Leather  production 705, 708 

Markets  inspection  service 1197, 1199 

National  forests 622-625 

Photographer,  designation  change 363-365 

Pink  bollworm  control 1315, 1320 

Preservation,  fruits  and  vegetables 1131, 1135, 1137 

Price  for  hoeing  cotton 900 

Public  lands 609,610 

Publication  of  Mr.  Estabrook's  statement 898-899 

Salaries 651,653,655 

Soil  bacteriology  and  plant  nutrition 395 

Statutory  roll 368,369 

Storage  of  potatoes 1135-1136-1137 

Sweet  potato  disease 390,392 

Tea  infection 663, 664 

James,  E.  W.,  statement  as  assistant  chief  engineer,  Roads  Bureau 1086-1088 

Japanese  beetle,  control,  report  on 1414 

Jardine,  James  T.,  statement  as  grazing  inspector 589-598, 602-605 

Jennings,  M.  E.,  letter  in  regard  to  inspector's  salary 649 

Johns,  Prof.,  work  with  Reclassification  Commission 673 

Jones,  Hon.  Andriens  A.,  letter  from  Secretary  Houston 5-6 

Jones,  Representative,  discussion  of: 

Air  Service,  forestry  work 499-502 

Animal  husbandry,  work 292,298,301-302,305 

Barberry  eradication 411 

164315—20 92 
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Jonee,  Representative,  dlBctunion  of — Continued. 

California  vineyards 1360, 1366, 1370, 1371, 1373, 1377, 1379-1380, 1387 

Chestnut-bark  disease 385-386 

Cooperative  marketing « 209-1212, 1216-1217 

Citrus  canker  appropriations 382-383 

Cut-over  land  for  nuts 443 

Dairy  Division,  work 267-270,278 

Department  expenditures  and  accounting 369-370 

Feaeral  asent's  work 874 

Federal-aid  funds  for  roads 1072,1075 

Fire  i>rotection  of  watersheds 1298 

Food  investigatums 668, 669 

Forest- 
Products 561,563,667,668,570,674,580,583-587 

Protection ^.  483-488,491,493 

Receipts.. 628-533 

Fruit  experiment  stations 457 

Lump-sum  appropriation 306 

Markets  bureau,  oiganization 1114-1115 

National  forests,  improvements 618, 619, 624-626 

Newsservice,  discussion 1157-1159 

Nut-growing  investigations 376-377 

Nursery  Btock 463 

Part-time  employees *. 419-420 

Poison-plant  investigations 405 

Preservation,  fruits  and  vegetables 1124, 1126, 1127, 1129-1130 

Refrigerator  cars *. 1126-1131 

Salaries — 

Double 363-364 

Forest  Service 508,510,611,518,520 

State  cooperation  in  marketing 1207-1210,1216 

Statutory  roll 363-364,1114-1116 

Telegraph-line  mileage  rates 1 159 

Title  changes 372,373 

Tuberculosis  eradication 209,213,219,224-231,234-245,253 

Weather  Bureau  work.  81-82, 86-88, 92-99, 109-116, 120, 131-134, 138-141, 147, 149 

White-pine  blister  rust 387 

Justice,  Department,  cooperative  work  of  Chemistry  Bureau 651, 653 

Kansas,  county  agents,  number  and  work 953 

Kellerman,  Karl  L.,  statement  as  associate  chief.  Plant  Industry  Bureau 378- 

384. 409-419, 421-424 
Kelp: 

Char,  production  as  by-product  of  potash  plant,  value 730 

Potash — 

And  by-products,  production  and  returns,  estimates 732-734 

Content 730-731,735 

Indiistry,  discussion 728-737 

Plant,  by-products,  nature  and  value 730 

Plant,  expN?rimental,  output,  products  and  profits 730-331 

Plant,  operation,  cost  and  profits 730-731 

Supply,  growth,  habitat,  etc '. 735-737 

Kemper,  Edward  C,  statement  for  American  Institute  of  Arohi^ts 577-579 

Kentucky,  extension  work,  funds  and  projects,  etc 964, 971 

Kiernan,  J.  A.,  statements  as  Chief  of  Tuberculosis  Eradication  Division 219-226 

Kite  maker.  Weather  Bureau,  compensation .♦ 93, 95 

Kites,  observations  of  upper  air 130, 147, 149 

Knapp,  Bradford: 

Statement  on  extension  work,  South 949-951, 956-958, 961-971 

Report,  extension  work,  South,  January  12,  1920 969-971 

Seaman  A.,  founder  of  extension  work  in  South,  notes 961, 962 

Kodiak  Experiment  Station,  live  stJock,  silos,  etc 1026 

Labor: 

Farm — 

Scarcity  and  high  prices 1040,1041,1048,1049 

Studies  proposed 211 

Household,  energy  expenditure,  measurement 1009-1010 
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Labor-saving:  P>«e- 

Devices,  need  in  fann  homes 1054-1055 

Machinery,  Publications  Division,  report  on l4l7 

Laboratories: 

Chemical,  work  for  Army  and  Navy,  eitc 652-655 

Fruit-insect  studies,  location  and  work 741-748 

Laboratory: 

Forest  products — 

Box  tebting  work,  appaiatus,  etc 57^-577 

Commendations  of  lumber  producors,  etc 557-589 

Cooperation  with  wood  us^ 561, 573, 581-579 

Investigatdons 581-589 

Home  economics  office 1016 

Supplies,  instruments,  and  equipment,  Forest  Service 557 

Lamb  hver,  edibility,  studies .' 1007 

Laminated  wood,  res^trches  by  Forest  Products  Labor^tpry 584, 586, 587 

Land: 

Classification — 

And  entry  surveys.  Forest  Service,  report  on 1409 

National  forests,  survevs,  exchanges,  etc 546-551 

Economies,  study  proposed 42 

Policies,  studies,  plan  of  work 71-72 

Tenure,  studies,  plan  of  work 68-69 

Values,  studies,  work 69-71 

Lands: 

Agricultural — 

Classification,  report  on 1412 

Elimination  from  national  forests 550-551 

Forest,  purchase  under  the  Weeks  Act 1328-1329 

National  forests,  surveys  and  exchanges 546-551 

Public,  free  grazing 606,608-611 

Langworthy,  Dr.  C.  F.,  statement  as  chief  of  "Home  Economics" 1005-1017 

Lannen,  Thomas  E.,  statement  on  ^pe  growing  in  California 138&-1387 

Lanoline,  recovery  from  wool-scounng  waste 701 

Lantern  slides  for  Farmers'  Institute  lectures 1018 

Law: 

Enforcement,  employees'  protection,  provisions 15 

Federal,  for  protection  of  wardens  and  others 798-799 

Laws,  egg  candli^ 678 

Lea,  Representative,  statement  on  California  grape  industry 1368-1373 

Leather: 

Investigations 702-705 

Production  investigations 703-705 

Leave: 

Absence,  field  employees  and  insular-stat'ons  employees 15 

Cumulative,  for  employees  in  insular  possessions 1351, 1431 

Field  employees 1350-1351 

Increase  to  employees  of  Forest  Service 1345 

Lee,  Representative,  discussion  of: 

Agricultural  commissioner  in  England 1146, 1148, 1149 

Air  Service 494,499 

Alaska  stations 1026, 102& 

Animal  Industry  Bureau,  work 158, 167, 259-273, 325, 344, 359 

Barberry  eradication 417 

Black  rust  of  oats 423 

Bulb  importations  and  distribution 450-451 

Eg^  investigations 680 

Estimates  to  speculators,  not  to  farmer 867 

Extension  work  in  South 963, 968 

Farmers'  Institute  work 1018 

Forest  products 561-568, 577, 580 

Franking  privilege  for  coimty  agents 888 

Fruit  growing 453 

Fur-bearing  animal  transfer 786 

Guam  experiment  station 1029, 1030 

Home  economics 1014 

Livestock 1146,1148-1149 
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Lee»  Representative »  diBCiusion  of — Gontmued. 

Migratory  bird  work 799 

Mr.  Knapp's  work  in  South 961, 968 

National  forests,  receipts 526, 527, 581 

Nursery  products 912 

Nut  growing: 431 

Pecan  growing 434,436 

Plant  dfiseases 373,386 

Potash  investigations 401 

Reindeer 782,783 

Roads  Bureau  work 1082, 1089, 1104 

Rodent  pests •..  789,794 

Salaries,  Forest  Service 508 

Seedlings,  diseased,  importations 404 

Sudan  grass,  adulteration 408 

Sugar  cane 1021 

Sweet  potato  by-product  utilization 1392 

Sweet  potato  introduction,  etc 1022,1023,1025 

Tea  inspection 664 

Tobacco  seed 425, 426 

Weather,  effect  on  wheat  crop 884 

Wheat  price  ^aranty 881 

Wolf  eradication  in  Texas 771 

Lemon  oil,  by-product  from  citrus  fruits 687, 689 

Lemons,  cull,  oy-products  utilization 687-691 

Lesher,  Representative,  discussion  of: 

Animal  Industry  Bureau,  work 168, 270 

Checking  accoimts 22 

Closing  of  heating  plant 28 

Cost  of  production  work 48-49 

Com  borer 755 

Dye  investigation 693 

Firemen,  force  and  work 28 

Forest  products 562, 563, 584 

Lump-sum  roll 365 

Plant  quarantine  law 757 

Salaries,  Forest  Service 514 

Tree  diseases,  investigations 377 

Weather  Bureau  work 84-85, 89, 96 

Libraries,  branch,  location  and  employees 918-920 

appropriations,  1921,  comparisons 1396 

Statutory  salaries  and  expenses,  report  on 1419 

Work,  etc , 913-920 

Licenses,  cotton  warehouse,  insurance,  etc.,  discussion 1264-1261 

Life  zones,  mapping,  etc 796 

Lightning,  cause  of  forest  fires 484-485 

Lithographer,  salary 100 

Littlepage,  Thcmas  P.,  statement  on  nut  growing 439-441 

Livestock: 

Associations,  cooperation  with  Forest  Service 546 

Demonstration  work  and  results,  Louisiana,  results 1307, 1308-1310 

Demonstration  work,  South  and  West,  report  on 1428-1429 

Production,  cane  and  cotton  districts,  discussion 1299-1310 

Raising,  experiments  in  semiarid  and  irrigated  districts  of  West 1310-1313 

Exchange,  (  hicago,  statements  of  officials 177-199, 206-207 

Exchanges,  methods 948-949 

Export,  supervision  work 158 

Exportation  Irom  United  States  to  South  America 1138-1151 

Industry,  Brazil,  field  for  cooperation  of  Department 1147-1150 

Interstate  transportation,  supervision  work 155-156 

LoPses  by  predatory  animals 794-795 

Market  price  quotation  reports 1176-1188 

Poisoning  by  plants,  studies  and  work 334 

Production,  experiments,  1921  appropriations.  Report  on 1396 

Production  in  Great  Plains,  work ~. 289-293 

Reporting  service  improvement,  estimate 4 
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Living  costs:  Tngfi^ 

Alaska^  discussion 

Effect  on  work  of  experiment  stations 1 036-1037, 1039 

livinsston.  George,  statement  as  Acting  Chief,  Markets  Bureau 1113- 

1119, 1134, 1188-1197, 1223-1227, 1244-1263 

Loans,  cotton,  practices 1272-1276 

Locomotives,  cause  of  forest  fires 486 

Log^fing  camps,  fire  weather  warnings 138 

Lomsiana: 

Extension  work,  funds,  and  projects,  etc .*.  964, 971 

Iberia  live-stock  farm,  buildmg  and  equipment 1306-1307 

Live-stock  experiments,  sale  ot  products 1299, 1307 

Lumber: 

Manu^ture  importance  as  industry 565-567 

Prices,  increase,  causes 561-565, 567-570 

Production,  1919 565-571 

Liuubering,  cost,  various  sections. .". 567^9, 571 

Lumber-producing  associations  federation,  membership 558 

Lump  fund: 

Chemistry  Bureau,  activities  under 709 

Forest  Service  projects,  activities,  and  expenses 630-633 

Horticultiural  Board,  activities 1291 

Insecticide  Board,  activities 1296 

Plant  Industry  Bureau,  appropriations,  1920,  estimates,  19^,  etc 479-482 

Proposed  changes  for  1921 7, 9-11 

Roads  Bureau,  activities  imder 1111 

States  Relations  Service,  activities,  table 1033 

Substitution  for  statutory  roll 637-650 

Transfer  to  statutory  roll 504-521, 925-930, 973, 981, 982, 1004, 1015, 1281-1282 

Weather  Bureau,  limitations 110-111 

Lumpsum: 

Advantages  in  Government  work,  discussion 159-1 68, 174-176 

Items,  Weather  Bureau,  1920,  and  estimate,  1921 151 

MacDonald,  Thomas  H.,  statement  as  chief,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 1063, 

1086, 1088-1093, 1097, 1098, 1101-1102, 1108, 1112 

Mail-routes,  aviation,  aid  of  Weather  Bureau  forecasts 133-134 

Maine,  appropriation  for  forest  protection 554 

Mammals,  food  habits  investigation,  remarks 786 

Mann,  C.  W.,  statement: 

As  pomologist.  Markets  Bureau 1129, 1138 

On  refrigerator  cars 1126 

Manure,  spread  of  potato  wart  disease 1288--1289 

Marine  meteorological  work 143-146 

Market: 

Inspection,  perishable  food  products 1195-1197 

News — 

Leased-wire  service 1154-1163 

Leased-wire  service,  need  by  California  fruit  growers 1151-1154 

Reports,  telegrams  m>m  Los  Angeles,  Calif 1152-1154 

Service,  relation  to  income  taxes 1169-1170 

Service,  report  on 1424 

Service,  work 1154-1170 

Stations,  fruits  and  vegetables,  location  and  need 1163-1164 

Marketing: 

Cooperative  associations,  work 946-951 

Cooperative  work 948 

Cotton — 

Value  and  use  of  cotton  standard  sets 1242-1244 

Work  of  Markets  Bureau 1239-1244 

Food  products,  etc y 1189-1192 

Markets: 

Bureau — 

Appropriations,  1921,  comparisons 1396 

Appropriations  recommenaed,  and  proposed  uses 1113-1119 

Estimates  and  changes  in  wording 8, 11, 14 

Inspection  service,  extension  and  use  of  fees 1198, 1201 

Messenger  force,  Kuaries,  etc 1118-1119 

News  and  inspection  services,  changes 
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Market— Continued . 

Bureau— Continued.  Pi^b. 

Statutory  roll,  transfers,  increases,  etc 1116-1119 

Statutory  salaries  and  expenses,  report  on 1423-1425 

Work,  statement  of  Acting  Chief.   1113-1119, 118^1197, 1223-1227. 1244-1263 

Bureaus,  State,  number,  development  and  methods 1206-1208 

Cotton,  relation  to  grading  under  futures  act 1234-1237 

Inspection  service,  restrictions,  fees,  and  court  cases 1197-1201 

Marlatt,  C,  L.,  statement  as:  , 

Assistant  Chief  Entomology  Bureau 764-768 

Chairman,  Federal  Horticultural  Board 1281-1291, 1314-1328 

Marshall,  Herbert  C,  statement  as  Assistant  Chief,  Markets  Bureau 1123-1129 

Marvin,  Charles  F.,  statement  as  Chief  of  Weather  Bureau 77-83, 85-151 

Maryland,  extension  work,  funds,  and  projects,  etc 964, 971 

Massachusetts: 

Appropriation  for  forest  protection 554 

Corn  borer  introduction 10.35 

Gipsy  moth  control  work 1322 

Mast,  hog  feeding,  results 949-951 

McCormick,  E.  B.: 

Du9t  treatment  for  boll  weevil 1069 

Statement  as  Chief,  Rural  Engineering  Division,  Roads  Bureau 1102-1108 

McCrorv,  S.  H.,  statement  as  Chief,  Drainage  Investigation,  Roads  Bureau.  1098-1102 

McKinfey,  Representative,  discussion  of: 

Ajrriculture  Institute,  Rome,  Italy 866-867 

Animal  Husbandry  work 286, 293, 305, 327 

Cotton  futures  act 1228, 1231 

County  agents 954-^6, 1055 

County  agents'  estimates 868, 870 

Crop  estimates,  estimates  reliability 867 

I  n formation  source 860 ,  862 

Extension  work 960 

•  Food  value  of  nuts 43^-437,439 

Forest  fires 552-655 

Forest  products 561,664,577,581,583 

Government  investments  in  California 1370, 1371-1372 

Land s  ex  change 547 

Leather  production 704, 705 

Marketing  inspection 375 

Nursery  Association  members 911 

Pecan  grafting 440 

Road  building  cost 1057 

Salaries 640,641,643,645,649,662,653 

Soils  adaptable  to  pecans 443 

Tea  inspection 660,661,662,664 

McLaughlin,  Representative,  Michigan,  discussion  of — 

Accounts  checking .* 21 

Administrative  work  of  department 18-22, 25 

Agricultural  publications 1019 

Au- Service 495-601 

Alaska  stations 1026-1028 

Alfalfa  weevil 748-749 

Animal  diseases,  work 327,330-335,339,343-354 

Animal  husbandry,  work 282-291, 297-303, 315-323 

Antitoxins  control 1295 

Questions  of  automobiles 31 

Automobile  hire.  Forest  Service 1330 

Barberry  eradication 414,416,418,419 

Bollworm  control 759-760 

Buildings  on  national  forests 522-523 

Building  on  State  land 1301 

CaUfomia  grape  growers 1387 

California  vineywd  equipment 1359 

Car  refrigeration 1129 

Chestnut  diseases 385 

Citrus  canker 379-^1,384 

Club  work 982,987 

College  extension  work 991,992,993-996 

Cooperative  stores ^ 1220 
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McLau^ilin,  Representative »  Michigan,  discuasion  of— Continued.  P^«> 

Com  borer 750-752,753,755-759 

Cotton  classification 1228 

Cotton  futures  act 1232, 1237 

Cotton  marketing 1240-1244 

Cotton  standards- 
Cost -. 1240-1241 

Investigations 1202-1203 

Cotton  wardiousing  work 1265-1268, 1274-1276 

County  agents.  934, 939, 940, 953, 954, 956, 959, 960, 976-979, 987, 991, 992, 999, 1000 

Creamery  bookkeeping 1221 

Dairy  Division,  work 264-270.274-278 

Dairy-product  reports '. 1189 

Demonstration  farms  and  work 945, 947, 948, 952 

Egg  investigations 669,678,680 

Employees'  salaries,  transfer  from  lump  sum 1117 

Extension  work 1045-1046, 1054, 1055 

Extension  work  and  of  wheat  production 1042 

Extension  work,  South 963, 966, 967 

Farm  management  work 1116 

Federal-aid  road  work 1068 

Fertilizer  sources  and  production 720-725, 735-736 

Fertilizer  studies 396,399 

Fire  protection  of  watersheds 1298 

Firemen's  duties 370 

Food  and  drug  products,  investigations 681, 683, 684, 685 

Food  digestion  studies 1008,1009 

Food  inspection : 668,669 

Forest  fires 552-555 

Forest  insects 555-557 

Forest  lands  purchase 1328-1329 

Forest  producte 571,676,577,581 

Forest  protection 491, 492 

Forest  Service 612-613 

Fruit-tree  seedlings 457-460,463 

Fimds  to  colleges  and  experiment  stations 931, 932 

Gypsy-moth  control 1322 

Grain  warehouse  inspectors 1265-1268.1274,1275 

Grain-standards  act  enforcement 1245-1250,1255 

Grape  varieties  in  California 1373 

Grazing 542.598-604 

Guam  experiment  station 1028,1030,1031 

Hay  investigations 1195 

Home  economics • 1013, 1016-1016 

Horticultural  board,  statutory  roll 1282, 1283 

Japanese  beetle 746-748 

Kelp-potash  production 736-736 

Lab^r  on  farm 1048 

Labor  on  road  building 1066, 1057 

Lands  exchange 647-661 

Leaeed-wire  i^ket  reports 1151-1163, 1158, 1160, 1170, 1178, 1182. 1187 

Lever  fimds ^^»  ^1 

Library  estimates 913,916,917,918,919 

Live-stock  marketing •      949 

Lump-sum  roll ^^Vi  7 

Macmne  operators HI' 

Market  inspection 1195,1196,1197-1198,1200 

Market  law  violations 1173, 1174 

Market  news  service  for  California  fruit  growers 1161-1153 

Mechanical  shops -^  J22 

Migratory-bird  work • -••  796-799 

Mrlnapp^s  work  in  South kokf^'^il^^ 

National  forests ^2^"^^'?H"1^ 

Nematodes ^^25 

Northern  extension  work :a,*  *  :aa*  :  :a:;«*:^«  ?Io 

Nut  growing 431,438,442,443^46,448 

Peanut  investigations 1194-1195 
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Pecan  insect  control 740, 742-744 

Pink  bollworm  control 1314, 1316-1321, 1324, 1328, 1327 

Plant  quarantine  woxk 1285-1290 

Potaah 399, 400 

Preeervation  of  fruits  and  vegetables 1129 

Public  lands : ! 606-611 

Publications  division 801-820 

Range  improvement 5^0-597 

Reindeer 781,783 

Road  building  and  farm  labor 1049,1050 

Roads  Bureau  work 1068, 1071-1074 

Rodent  pests 787,789-795 

Salaries 638,639,640,644,654 

Salaries,  Forest  Service 506-^19 

Salaries,  Soils  Bureau 711-715 

Scabies  eradication  work 154-155, 158-159 

Screw-worm  control 770-771 

Seed  testing 406-408 

Silage  in  South 1299 

Silk  testing 1011 

Soil  bacteriology,  etc 396 

Specialists  in  extension  work 1000-1003 

Statutory  roll,  States  Relation 926-928, 930 

Statutory-roll  transfers 365, 367 

Stock-ywd  licenses ^ . .    1116 

Sugar  cane.  .^ 1021 

Sweet-potato  weevil 760-761 

Tea  inspection 659-661, 665, 666 

Transfers  to  statutory  roll 1004 

Transportation,  storage,  etc 1190-1195 

Traveling  expenses  of  employees 1342-1343 

Tuberculosis  eradication 180-181, 184, 197-206, 218-219, 227-232, 244, 247-254 

Vegetable  marketing  cooperation 394 

Vifgin  Islands,  cotton,  extension  work,  etc 1022-1024 

Viticultural  work 1362-1356 

War  Department  land  purchase 370 

Weather  Bureau..  82-84, 93, 97-98, 102-108, 121-124, 128-131, 136-139, 142, 144-145 

Wheat  guaranty  act 1115 

Wheat  scab 410 

Wheat  weevils 762-764 

White-pine  blister  rust 387-390 

McLaughlin  (Nebr.),  Representative: 

Appropriation  reduction,  what  branch. 872 

Army  cars 35 

Market-report  distribution 1216 

Rural  engineering  work 1102-1104 

Utilization  of  citrus  by-products 691 

Wheat  blight  in  Nebraska 411 

Meat:  ^ 

Alaska  scarcity,  remarks 784  ^ 

Inspection — 

Changes  in  wording 12  , 

Equine,  omission,  report  explanation 1404 

Report  on 403-404 

Work  of  department 345-349,352 

Meats,  price  quotations,  reports 1176-1188 

Merritt,  Mr. ,  State  funds  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act 988 

Messenger  boys,  Markets  Bureau  force,  salaries,  etc 1118-1119 

Meteorological  work  of  Army,  cooperation  of  Weather  Bureau 78, 

128, 129, 130, 136, 137 

Meteorologists,  salaries 93-95, 99, 112-117 

Mexico: 

Border  quarantine 1320,1323-1326 

Pink  bollworm  introduction  from  Egypt,  location,  and  spread 1315-1327  d 
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Michigan:  Page* 

Appropriation  for  forest  protection 554 

Potato  growing  and  marketing,  demonstrations 947-948 

Potato  marketing  associations 1215 

Reforestation  work 620 

Middlemen,  relation  to  Markets  Bureau  activities 1221 

Migratory-bird  treaty: 

Enforcement 796-798 

Enforcement,  report  on 1415 

Mmatory  game.    (iS^  Game,  migratory.) 

MiUtary  Aeronautics,  Director,  cooperation  with  Weather  Bureau 133 

Milk: 

Powder,  nature,  production  and  work  of  Dairy  Division 277 

Sugar,  work  of  Dairy  Division,  discussion,  etc 276-278 

Millers,  cooperation  with  Chemistry  Biu'eau  and  Mines  Bureau  for  control  of 

dust  explosions 1333 

Mills— 

Diist  explosions,  preventive  methods , 1336-1337 

Portable,  prices  of  sawing  lumber 563-564 

Minam  National  Forest,  change  in  wording 12 

Mineral  claims  on  national  forests,  relation  to  grazing 598-601 

Mines  Bureau,  cooperation  wilii  cnemistry  ana  millers  in  control  of  dust  explo- 
sions      1333 

Minnesota  appropriation  for  forest  protection' 554 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Department  of  Agriculture,  1921  appropriations,  comparisons 1396 

Hearings 920-923 

Miscellaneous  forest  investigations.  Forest  Service,  report  on 1409 

Mifio,  use  in  cookery,  studies 1007 

Mississippi,  extension  work,  funds  and  projects,  etc 964, 971 

MisBoiui,  attorney  general,  violation  of  game  law 798 

Mitchell,  Geoige  E.,  tea  examiner.  Treasury  Department  statement 658-667 

Mohler,  John  R.,  statement  as  chief,  Animal  Industry  Bureau 153- 

165, 175, 192-197, 200-206, 248-264, 324-360 

Montana,  HunUy  station,  dairying  and  live-stock  production 1311-1312, 1313 

Monterey  National  Forest,  change  in  wording 12 

Moon,  J.  Edward,  statement  on  nursery  con£tions 909-912 

Morgan  horse,  breeding  work  of  department 322-324 

Morrill,  Mr.,  discussion  of  cotton  warehousing  work 1275 

Morris,  Robert  T.,  statement  on  nut  growing 432-439 

Moths,  spread  prevention,  report  on 1415 

Mation  pictures: 

Activities,  transfer  to  Publications  Division 801-803, 813 

TI^QiiU  aij 

Work,  PubU(»tions  IMidiri  .........!.!.!.  802-809 

Motor  vehicles: 

Mileage  rates,  report  on 1430 

Purchase 1350 

Mount  Weather,  sale  authorisation 11, 146-149 

Musdlage,  utilization  of  sweet  potato  by-product 1390 

Mules,  raising  in  Louisiana,  demonstration  work 1307, 1308, 1309 

Munn,  M.  D.,  statement  as  president  of  American  Jersey  CatUe  Club 212-214 

Murph,  Daniel  S.,  specialist,  marketing  cotton 1201-1205, 1227-1244, 1263-1277 

National  Forests.    See  Forests,  National. 

Na\^l  stores,  grading^  weighing,  handling,  and  transportation 699 

Navigation,  cooperation  of  Weather  Bureau 78, 119, 120 

Navy: 

Cooperation — 

Of  Chemistry  Bureau 651-654 

Of  Weather  Bureau 134,135,136,137,143,145 

With  Forest  Service 571,581,585,586,587 

Secretary,  letter  to  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau 134 

Negro  schools,  cooperative  work  of  States  Relations  Service 1019 

Negroes: 

•  Benefits  of  extension  workin  South 963 

Extension  agents  and  women  demonstrators 963 

Nellie,  J.  C,  statement  for  National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers 572-577 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  statement  as  Chief  of  Biological  Survey 775-«00 

Nematode,  su^-beet,  control  investigation 427-428 
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Nematodes,  plant*infectijig,  investigatioDS 405--406 

New  and  rare  seed,  forage-crop  investigations,  report  on 1406 

New  Hampshire,  appropriation  for  forest  protection 554 

New  Jersey,  appropriation  for  forest  protection 554 

New  Mexico,  benents  in  1919  from  national  forests 1397 

New  York: 

Appropriation  for  forest  protection 554 

Com  borer  introduction 1035 

Port,  need  of  plant  inspectors 1286 

State  forestry  officials,  salaries 510-511 

Nitrates,  sources  of  supply,  and  work  of  Soils  Bureau 716-720 

Nitrogen,  fixation  from  atmosphere,  work  of  Soils  Bureau 716-719 

Nixon,  Mr.,  discussion  of  cotton  standards 1264-1268, 1271-1275 

North  Carolina,  extension  work,  funds  and  projects,  etc 964, 971 

Northern  States  and  West,  extension  work 933, 

944-949, 951-953, 958-961, 975-993, 997-1002 

Nurseries,  forest,  and  tree  planting  cost 612-613 

Nursery: 

Forest,  Michigan  National  Forest 629 

Industry,  statem^it  by  American  Association  president 909-012 

Investigations,  report  on 1406 

Stock,  propagation  investigations 452-468 

Nuts: 

Foof  value,  investigations 433-434 

Pecans,  almonds,  walnuts,  etc.,  soil  adaptability 430-450 

Production  industry,  statement  by  Representative  Baker 1382-1386 

Oaths  administration,  authority,  change  of  wording 14 

Oats,  acreage  and  production,  in  South,  increase 970 

Observers: 

Voluntary,  number,  etc 104, 141-143 

Weather,  payment  for  observations 141-143 

Oil,  coconut,  composition  and  value 682, 685-686 

Oils: 

Rancid,  refining 685 

Vegetable,  digestibility,  studies 1007 

Oklahoma,  extension  work,  funds  and  projects,  etc 964, 971 

Oleomargarine,  comparison  with  butter 684-685 

Oranges,  cull,  Dv-producte  utilization 687-691 

Orcl^rd  fruits,  disease  investigations 375-387 

Ore  cars  from  Mexico,  disinfection 1325 

Oregon: 

Appropriation  for  forest  protection 553 

Aviation  fields  for  fire-patrol  work .-...•: 494, 499 

Lumber  resources '. 571 

Ormsby,  A.  A.,  statements  on  work  of  office  of  exhibits 844-850 

Osborne,  Representative,  statement  on: 

California  vineyard  purchase 1380-1382 

Need  of  market  news  reports  for  California  shippers 1151-1154 

Oysters,  fish,  etc.,  investigations,  report  on 1411 

Packages,  egg,  improvemwit,  need  of  uniformity,  etc 676-677 

Packer  hides,  comparison  with  country  hides 704-706 

Paper: 

Companies,  reforestation  work 617 

Making,  sources,  development 559, 567 

Pasture  investigations,  southern  coastal  plains 475-476 

Patents,  Government,  difficulties 692, 694 

Patrols,  fire,  work  of  Air  Service 493-504 

Patterson,  J.  M.,  statement  on  nut  growing 432, 441-443 

Payette  National  Forest,  increase  in  expenses,  estimate  and  details 524-527 

Peanut  flour,  food  value 683 

Peanuts: 

Growing  in  South,  value  and  uses 968 

Hog  feeding,  results : 949-951, 968 

Prices,  etc.,  data  distribution,  etc 1192-1195 

Pearson,  Dr.  R.  A.,  representing  Land  Grant  College  Association 1033-1046 

Pecan: 

Insect-control  work 742-743, 744 

Insects,  investigation 376 
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Pecans:  Page. 

Production  und  annual  value 439, 442 

Soil  adaptability,  etc -  430-431, 434r-437, 439-450 

Peck,  F.  W.,  statements  on  cost-of'production  work 50-51, 54-55, 58-59 

Pecos  Valley,  Tex.,  pink  bollworm  control  work 1317-1320, 1323 

Penitentiary,  Louisiana,  transfer  of  use  of  lands  to  Agriculture  Department.  1302-1304 
Penninston,  Mary  E.,  resignation  from  Chemistry  Bureau,  salary,  etc. . .  636, 669, 671 
Pennsylvania: 

Com  borer  introduction 1035 

Potato  wart  disease  extermination  work 1287-1288 

Periodicals,  purchase  for  library 915-916 

Permits: 

Grazing 537,597,598,599,601,602-605,607-608 

Special-use,  national  forests 538-539 

Pettis,  Mr.,  New  York  State  Forester,  salary 510-511 

Phosphate  fertilizer  investigations 720-722 

Photographic: 

E^es,  work  of  Chemistry  Bureau 693 

Equipment,  Publications  Division,  new  language,  report  on 1418 

Photoprints,  lantern  slides,  etc.,  sales,  receipts  ^  department  in  1919 1398 

Phthalein  dyes  investigations 692 

Phylloxera,  resistant  grape  stock 1354 

Pie  crust  preparation,  studies 1005, 1015 

Pigeons,  earner,  use  by  fire  patrols,  national  forests 494, 495, 501-502 

Pigments  in  food,  relation  to  vitamines,  study 1053 

Plant: 

'        Diseases,  investigations  and  appropriations 373-375 

Industry  Bureau — 

Appropriations,  1921,  comparisons 1396 

Cooperation  with  States  Relations  Service 995 

Estimates  and  changes  in  phraseology 8, 9, 12 

Lump-fund  activities,  1920, 1921 479-482 

Statements  of  chief  and  others 361^82,1352-1357 

Statutory  salaries  and  expenses,  report  on 1404-1406 

Quarantine — 

Act  enforcement,  report  on 1426 

District  of  Columbia,  new  language,  report  on 1427-1428 

Quarantines,  enforcement 1282-1284,1291 

Plant-dust  explosions  and  fires: 

Appropriations,  1921,  comparisons 1396 

Investigations  and  control  work 1333-1339 

Plant-introauction  farms,  acquisition  by  purchase  or  gift 469-471 

Plants: 

Fore^,  introduction  and  investigations 469-475 

Nutrition  investigations 395-403 

Yieldii^  dru^,  spices,  poisons,  etc.,  investigation,  testing,  etc 404-405 

Poisonous  plants  investigations,  rejwrt  on 1405 

Pomological  investigations,  report  on 1406 

Pork,  soft: 

Cooking  quality  studies. 1007 

Studies  and  work  of  Animal  Industry  Bureau 314-317, 321 

Porto  Kico  Experiment  Station: 

Estimate 1033 

Work,  results 1027 

Ports: 

Inspection  of  plants,  employees^  etc 1283-1286 

Southern,  need  of  plant-inspection  work 1286 

Post  Ofllce  Department,  cooperative  work  of  Chemistry  Bureau 651, 653 

Posters,  use  and  value  in  agricultural  work,  cost,  etc 816-820 

Potash: 

Borax  extraction,  process 724-725 

Deposits,  borax  content,  discussion 722-725 

Investigations,  rejwrt  on 1412 

Kelp,  statement  of  receipts  in  Soils  Bureau  experiments 1413 

Prices,  and  cost  of  production  from  kelp 730-731 

Kelp,  production,  cost,  and  profits 730-731 

Recovery  from  wool-scouring  waste 701-702 

Sources,  investigations... 722-725,728-737 

Situation,  discussion 729-731 
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Potato: 

Diseases,  investigation 388-395 

Growers,  benefits  from  market  news  service 1167-1169 

Wart- 
Disease,  nature,  spread,  and  control 1287-1289 

Eradication,  report  on 1426 

Potatoes: 

Acreage  and  production  in  South,  increase 970 

Growing  and  standardization,  demonstration  work 947 

Marketing  associations  in  Michigan 1215 

Marketing,  cooperative 948 

Wart-resistant  varieties 1287 

Pbtter,  A.  F.,  statement  as  Associate  Forester 541-546 

Poultry: 

Eggs,  etc.,  investigations,  report  on 1411 

Investigations,  Chemistry  Bureau 669 

Products,  data  collection,  etc 1188, 1189 

Precooling,  fruit,  methods,  cost,  etc 1129-1138 

Predatory  animals,  destruction 786, 794-795 

Price-quotation  service,  cotton  marketing,  work 1239-1240 

Prtces: 

Cotton,  investigations  by  Markets  Bureau 1229 

Farm  products,  discussion 1^40-1041 

Livestock  and  meats,  at  stockysurds,  reports •  117^1188 

Relation  to  coojjerative  marketing i 1212-1213 

Road-building,  increase 105^1057 

Printers,  Weather  Bureau,  salaries 93,  W» 

Printing: 

Meat  inspection,  report  on  change  in  law 1403-1404 

Work,  Weather  Bureau  increase,  items 106 

Propertv,  department,  sales  receipts  of  department  in  1919 1399 

Public  buildings: 

Commission,  space  allotment  to  department 921-923 

Construction,  uniform  standards 579 

Publication  work : 841-842 

Publications: 

Congressional  distribution,  allotments,  etc 826-828 

Distribution  by  Division  of  Publications,  practices 826-828 

Division — 

1921  appropriations,  comparisons 1396 

Consonaation  of  work  and  transfers. . , 17-19 

Estimates  and  changes  in  wording 8, 10, 13 

Increases  recommended,  discussion,  etc 810-818 

Statements  of  chief  and  others 801-854 

Statutory  salaries  and  expenses,  report  on 1416-1418 

Work,  scope  and  maenitude 802-803 

Preparation,  work  of  Publications  Division 802-805 

Smith-Lever  fimd  limitation 932, 940, 941 

Trading  by  Congressmen,  practices 827 

Publicity  work.  Home  Economics  oflSce 1000-1007, 1016 

Pulp-wood  supply  investigation ^ 614-615 

Pumell,  Representative,  discussion  of : 
Animal — 

Diseases  work 340-350 

Husbandry,  work 316 

Appropriation  for  nut  growing : . .      439 

Citrus  by-products  utilization 688, 689 

Digestibility  of  nuts 437 

Dust  treatment  for  boll  weevil 1069 

Europ^m  com  borer 754 

Extension  work  and  return  of  service  men  to  farms 1041-1042 

Food  value  of  various  nuts,  etc 434, 435 

Forest  insects 555 

Guam  experiment  station 1030 

Leather  industry 707 

Library  estimates 918, 919, 920 

Photo^pher 363 

State  cooperation  in  marketing 1207-1208, 1211-1218 

State  crop  estimation 865 
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Pumell,  Representative,  discuasion  of— Continued.  !*•<•• 

Teachers  in  Alaska 1029 

Weather  Bureau  work 124-127, 130-132 

Pyrethrum  powder,  adulteration,  testing 1292 

Quaintance,  Dr.  A.  L.,  statement  on  deciduous  fruit  insect  investigations. .  741-748 

Quarantine: 

Plant,  District  of  Columbia,  new  language,  report  on 1427-1428 

Stations,  Mexican  border 1320, 1323-1326 

Quarantines,  plant,  enforcement 1282-1284, 1291 

Rabies: 

Number  of  persons  in  danger 796 

Spread  by  predatory  aninuds 794,796 

Rabbit  meat,  digestibihty,  studies 1009 

Rainey^  Representative,  discussion  of: 

Animal  Industry  Bureau  work 

California  vineyards 1377 

Raker,  Representative,  statement  on  nut  industry 1382-1386 

Range: 

Improvem^it 596, 597 

Investigations — 

Forest  Service,  report  on 1409 

Ph)tection  and  improvements 589-598 

Management,  grazing  permits,  etc 541-546 

Ranger  stations,  additional  land 629 

Rangers,  forest,  qualifications,  work,  and  salaries 506-507, 509-521, 524 

Ranges,  reseeding % 593-594, 597 

Rattooning  sugar  cane,  Viigin  Islands 1021 

Rawl^  B.  H.,  statement  as  Chief  of  Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  264-281 
Receipts: 

Forest  Service — 

Activities 4 

Per  cent  available  for  States,  etc 528-^29, 533-535, 623, 624, 627 

Reclamation: 
Projects — 

Demonstrations,  report  on 1428 

Development 478 

Reclassification: 
Commission — 

Relation  to  forest  employees 505, 519 

Work  in  regard  to  Chemistry  Bureau 673-675 

Of  salaries,  commissions,  work,  etc 5-6 

Reconnoissance  of  forest  resources.  Forest  Service,  report  on 1409 

Reese,  R.  M.,  statement  as  chief  clerk 17-33, 920-923 

Reforestation,  cut-over  lands 617-620 

Refrigeration,  eggs  and  poultry,  needs  of  small  packers 676-677 

Reid,  EdwyB.,  statement  as  chief  of  Publications  Division..  801-828,832,840-851,854 
Reindeer: 

Alaska,  industry  under  Bureau  of  Education 1024-1025 

Appropriations,  Biological  Survey,  new  item 1416 

Meat,  value  for  food ,  notes 782, 784 

Protection  and  care  in  Alaska 779-786 

Raising,  introduction  into  Alaska,  numbers,  etc 780-785 

Study  by  Canadian  Government 783-784 

Rent: 

District  of  Columbia — 

1921  appropriations,  comparisons 1396 

Report  on 1419-1420 

Rents,  District  of  Columbia 921-923 

Repairmen,  teleeraph  line,  Weather  Bureau,  duties 87,90-91 

Repairs,  power  plant,  report  on 1419 

Report,  Agriculture.  1921  appropriations  for,  H.  R.  12272. 1395-1431 

Reporting  crops  ana  live  stock,  improvement  of  service,  estimate 4 

Research  work: 

Agricultural  discussion  by  Dr.  Pearson  for  land-grant  colleges 1036-1038 

At  colleges,  discussion 993-997 

Discussion 1036-1038,1052-1060 

In  Mexico,  pink  boUworm  control 1320, 1327 

Live-stock  aemonstration  farms 1308-1309 
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Respiratioii  calorimeter,  use  in  investigations,  Home  E^nomics 1010, 1012-1013 

Ricker,  W.  A.,  statement  as  presid^it  of  Farmers'  and  Live  Stock  Dealers' 

Association 236-288 

Rio  Grande  Valley,  Tex.,  pink  boll  worm  control  work 1317-1320 

Road: 

Building,  effect  on  labor  supply 1049-1050, 1056-1057 

Federal-eod  act,  api^ication  to  forest  roads 623-€25 

Funds,  Federal  aid,  use  by  Roads  Bureau 1071-1074 

Materials — 

Investigations — 

Chanee  in  wordjbg 14 

New  language,  report  on 1422-1423 

Te9j;ing,  work  of  Koaas  Bureau 1071 

Projects,  t3rpes  of  roads  and  mileage 1074-1075 

Roads: 

Bureau — 

1921  appropriations,  comparisons 1396 

Estimates  and  changes  in  wording 8, 10, 14 

Return  of  money  to  Treasury 1063 

Statements  of  chief  and  otheipB 1063-1112 

Statutory  salves  and  expenses,  report  on 1422-1423 

Construction  and  maintenance,  national  forests 622-625 

Cost  of  construction  of  different  types 1089-1093 

Federal  aid- 
Appropriations  and  expenditures  by  Roads  Bureau 1073-1074 

Cooperation  of  States  with  Roads  Bureau. 1074-1088 

Fimds,  administration. 1075-1086 

Rodents,  distruction  methods  and  woyk 786-794 

Rommel,  Gborob  M.,  statement  as  chief  of  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry. 281-324 

Rosin  investigations 699 

Round  worms  of  hogs,  studies  and  work.  ^ 325-329 

Rubey.  Representative,  discussion  of: 

Alfalfa  weevil 748 

Animal — 

Diseases,  work 327,339,346-347 

Husbandry,  work 308, 316 

Appointments,  changes,  etc..  Publications  Division .  805-^09, 813-816, 824-827, 854 

Barberry  eradication 417 

California  vineyard  locations ^ 1361 

Cereal  and  forage  crop  insects *. 747 

Citrus  canker 383 

Coimty  agents'  qualifications 871-874, 1057 

Currant-worm  control 744 

Dairy  Division,  work. 270, 275-276 

Disposal  of  wine-producing  grape  landj^ 1364, 1365 

Employees — 

Dismissal 163-164 

Transfer 27-28 

Fertilizere 400 

Firemen's  employment 25, 27 

Forest- 
Insects 557 

Products 564,571 

Service  employees 621 

Fruit  disease  discovery 377 

Fniit-fexperiment  stations 453-454, 457-458, 463 

Grazing 601 

Hessian-fly  control 1045 

Infested  trees  and  plants 757 

Lump-fund  salaries •. 368, 370, 371 

Lump-sum  appropriations 173 

Missouri  crop  estimates,  source 865-866 

Photographer,  desi|<nation  change 363, 364 

Preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables 1131-1132 

Printing  Committee  hearings 898 

Public  lands 609 

Range  improvement ^ .      594 

Refrigerator  cars 1131 
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Ruby,  Repreeentative,  diBCuasion  of— Continued.  Pac«' 

Rent  m  the  District  of  Columbia 922,923 

Roads  Bureau  work 1084-1085,1104 

Salaries 512-518, 638,  «42 

State  experiment  stations 463 

Stotutory  salaries 364-366 

Shipping  of  fruit  in  refrigerator  cars 1131-1132 

State  cooperation  in  marketing 1205, 1210, 1212 

Sweet-potato  weevil 760 

Tobacco  production  and  handling 424-425 

Tuberculosis  eradication,  work 252-253 

Weather  Bureau  work 92, 100-102, 106, 112, 114, 133 

Wheat  smut  and  "  toke  all"  diseases 424 

Yearbook  to  crop  reporters 896-897 

Rural: 

Engineering,  change  in  wording 14 

Organization,  transfer  to  farm  management  office 1115 

Russell,  Dr.  W.  E.,  statement  on  extension  work  and  research 1050-1060 

Saccharine  case  under  food  and  drugs  act 698-699 

Salaries: 

Agriculture  Department,  comparison  with  other  departments 908-909 

Chemistry  Bureau,  discussion 635-655, 669-672 

Forest  Service,  transfer  from  statutory  to  lump  sum 504-521 

Insecticide  Board 1293 

Insular  experiment  stations 1027, 1028 

Library,  discussion 914,915,917,918 

Jx>W80Ekle — 

Proposed  readjustment  in  Publications  Division 833-840 

Publications  Division,  discussion 829-833 

Payment  from  moneys  appropriated  for  other  purposes,  discussion 712-715 

Plant  Industry  Bureau,  discussion 362-373 

Reclassification  Commission,  work,  etc 5-6 

Reclassification,  statement  on  commission 168-173 

States  Relations  Service 926-931, 935, 

978-982, 985, 986, 991-993, 1032, 1055, 1059, 1060 

Tea  inspection  service 660,662,666,667 

Weather  Bureau  employees,  discussion 79-80, 93-100, 111-117, 123 

Salmon,  canning,  on  YuKon  River 776-777 

Samples: 

Examination  by  Chemistry  Bureau  for  other  departments 651, 652 

Insecticides,  collection  for  testing 1294-1296 

Scabies,  eradicatioh  work  with  cattle  and  horses 154-155 

Schnatterbeck,  Chas.  C,  statement  for  American  Wood  Preservers'  Associa- 
tion   579-581 

Schools,  agricultural,  cooperation  of  States  Relations  Service 1019-1020 

Scientists: 

Research  work,  discussions 993-997, 1036-1038, 1052-1054 

Salaries,  increase 645-646 

Seal  meat,  digestibility,  studies 1008 

Seed: 

And  plant  introduction,  change  in  wording 12 

Tree,  purchase  for  reseeding  national  forests 611-613 

And  plants,  forei^,  introduction  and  investigations 469-475 

Commercial,  testing,  selection,  etc 406-409 

Congressional  distribution,  1918-19,  list 471-475 

Forage  crop,  Congressional  distribution,  1918-19 471-475 

New  and  rare,  purchase,  saparation  from  forage  crop  investigations 12 

Purchase,  testing,  etc 471-475 

Sales  to  formers,  receipts  of  department  in  1919 1399 

Valuable  report  on  distribution 1407 

Semiarid  districts,  Western  States,  dairying  and  live-stock,  experiments. .  1310-1313 

Settlers,  National  Forests,  special  privileges 534, 539-540, 602-605, 608 

Sheep: 

Dipping  for  scabies,  supervision  work 156 

Grazing — 

Benefit  to  forest  lands 630 

National  Forests,  number,  rates,  and  permits 536-538, 541, 546, 602 

Handling,  investigations 590-592 

Husbandry,  studies  and  work  of  Animal  Husbandry  Division 304-312 
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Shennan,  E.  A.,  statement  as  assistant  forester 59^-601 

Sherman,  Wells  A.,  statement  as  specialist,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division,  Mar- 
kets Bureau 1165-1170,1197-1201 

Shipping: 

Benefit  of  storm  warnings 119, 120 

Eggs,  packing  demonstrations 676-677 

Ships: 

Cargoes  infested  with  plant  insects,  dangers 1284-1285 

Inspection  and  fumigation  for  plant  pests 1284-1285 

Reports  to  Weather  Bureau 143-145 

Shoemaker,  8.  M.,  statement  as  representative  of  American  Guernsey  Associa- 
tion   20^-212 

Shooting,  spring,  abandoned  by  sportsmen 797 

Silage: 

Crops,  experimental  use,  Louisiana 1300, 1309 

Experiments,  Louisiana 1300 

Silk,  testing  for  piuity 1011 

Silo  confitruction  and  use,  demonstration  work,  Louisiana 1299-3000 

Silos,  Kodiak  Station,  Alaska 1 026 

Silvicultural  investigations.  Forest  Service,  report  on 1409 

Sioux  National  Forest,  change  in  wording 12 

Sirup: 

Investigations,  duplication  by  Bureau  of  Standards 705-706 

Investigations,  report  on 1411 

Manufacture,  investigations 695-697 

Sweet  potato 696 

Table,  manufacture 426-427 

Skinner,  W.  E.,  letter  to  chairman 848-849 

Skinning  animals,  handling  of  hide 704-705 

Skins: 

Importations,  supervision  work 157 

Muskrat,  mink,  and  coyote 795 

Smith,  Clarence  B.,  statements  on  Extension  Work,  North  and  West 947-949, 

951-953, 958, 961, 975-993, 997-1002 

Smith,  Howard  R.,  Commissioner  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  presentation 
of  hearings  on  tuberculosis  work 176-191, 206-219, 246 

Smith,  Representative,  discussion  of  Animal  Husbandry  woirk 306-309 

Smith-Lever: 

Act,  funds  administration 931-941,965,969,973-993 

Appropriation  fimds,  report  on , 1421 

Appropriation,  supplementary,  increase 1062 

Funds-— 

Federal  and  State,  increase 983 

State  and  Federal 1054-1059, 1061 

Soda,  nitrate,  sales  of  department  to  farmers  in  1919,  receipts 1399 

Soil: 

Bacteriolo^  investi^tions 395-403 

Chemical  investigations,  report  on 1412 

Physical  investigations,  salaries  of  employees,  discussion,  etc 711-716 

Survey — 

Investigations,  report  on 1412 

Work,  cooperation  with  States,  discussion 725-728 

Treatment  for  potato  wart  disease 1288 

Soil-fertility  investigations,  report  on 1405 

Soils: 

Appropriations,  1921,  comparisons 1396 

Bureau — 

Hearings 711-737 

Statutory  salaries  and  expenses,  report  on 1412-1413 

Southern  States,  reforestation  work 618 

Southern  timberlands,  quality 617 

South  America,  exportation  of  North  American  cattle  to 1138-1151 

South  Carolina: 

Extension  work,  funds,  and  projects,  etc 964, 971 

Farm  demonstration  work 1060-1062 

South,  cattle  industry,  improvement - 1160-1151 

South  Dakota: 

Ardmore  station,  dairying  and  live-stock  production 1311, 1312, 1313 

Newell  Station,  live-stock  production  experiments 1312-1313 
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Southern  States,  extension  work 949-951, 956-958, 961-972, 1060-1062 

Specialist,  farmers'  institute,  work 1017-1018 

Specialists,  extension,  work 938, 940, 

941, 942, 944, 962, 975-978, 984-990, 1000-1003, 1044, 1057-1058 

Spruce,  permits  to  War  Department 531 

StandaraSj  Bureau: 

Chemical  work 652-666 

Work  on  agricultural  materials 702, 705-709 

Starch: 

miU,  dust  explosion,  investigations,  results 1335 

Raw,  digestibility  studies 1008 

Sweet  potato  as  source 696 

States: 

Contribution  to  hmds  for  extension  work 934, 

942, 945, 954-956, 978, 982, 983, 987, 988 

Cocperp  tion  with  Forest  Service  in  wato^ed  protection 1 297-1298 

Funds  — 

For  county  agents 1054-1055, 1058, 1059 

For  specialists 1001 

Grazing  permits 600, 601 

Per  cent  of  forest  receipts 623, 624, 627-628 

Reforestfition  work 617-620 

Relations  Service — 

Activities  under  lump  fund 1033 

Administiative  expenses 1031-1034 

Appropriations,  1921,  comparisons 1396 

Estimates  and  changes  in  wording 8, 10, 14 

Hearings 925-1062 

Statutory  salaries  and  expenses,  report  on 1420-1422 

Roads  and  schools,  fund  fh>m  forest  receipts 530, 531 

Stations: 

Fire  control  by  airplanes 494, 499 

Ranger,  additional  land 629 

Statistics,  cooperative  extension  work 93^938, 972-973 

Statutory: 

Positions,  difficulties 642, 670-672 

RoU— 

Changes  to  lump  sum 637-650, 667 

Employees,  Forest  Service,  transfer  to  lump  sinm 504-521 

Entomology  Bureau,  increase  and  decrease 739-740 

Horticultural  Board,  changes 1281-1282 

Increases,  changes,  transfers,  etc 362-373 

Library,  changes 915 

Markets  Bureau,  transfers 1116 

Transfer  of  pink  bollworm  work 1314 

Transfers  from  lump  fund,  changes  in  title,  etc 925- 

930, 973, 981, 982, 1004, 1015 

Weather  Bureau,  transfers,  etc 81-100,  111 

Rolls- 
Changes  for  year  1921 7, 9 

Disadvantages 368 

Steer  hides,  superiority 704,  705 

Steers,  shipping  and  marketing 949 

Stock  feed,  copra,  vahie 686 

Stockyard  industry,  war-time  work,  regulations  enforcement,  etc 1170-1188 

Stockyards: 

Law  violations  and  prosecutions 1170-1176 

Regulation,  item  omitted,  report  on 1424 

Supervision,  discontinued 1115-11 16 

Stone,  Dr.  W.  E.,  statement  on  extension  work 1046-1050 

•  Storage  changes,  fruits  and  vegetables 1012-lOlS 

Storm  warnings  value  to  Nation 118-120 

Sturapage: 

Increase,  national  forests 533 

Prices — 

For  1919 535 

Increase 535, 564 

1G4315— 20 93 
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Sugar:  Pa«e. 

Investigations,  duplication,  by  Bureau  of  Standards 705  706 

Manufacture  from  sweet  potatoes.  House  joint  resolution  529,  text 1389-1390 

Sugar  plants: 

Investigations 426-428 

Investigations,  report  on 1406 

Supervisors,  forest,  qualifications,  work,  and  salaries 506-521, 524 

Supplies  and  equipment.  Forest  Service,  report  on 1409 

Survey,  pink  bollworm,  work,  Texas  and  Mexico 1327 

Swamp  lands,  reclamation,  work 1067-1068 

Sweet  potato: 

By-product  utilization,  letter  read  by  Representative  Crisp 1390 

By-products,  value,  etc.,  statement  by  Dr.  Alsberg 1391-1392 

Utilization 696-697 

Sweet  potatoes: 

Average  yield  in  Georgia 1391 

By-products*  utilization,  statement  by  Representative  Crisp 1389-1392 

Growing  in  Virgin  Islands ., 1022 

Storage,  houses,  etc 1134r-1138 

Sugar  content  in  Georgia 1391 

Swine,  immunization,  work  of  department 156 

Tanning  materials,  investigations 703 

Taxes,  fire  control,  by  States 498 

Taxes,  income,  relation  of  market  news  service 1169-1170 

Taylor,  H.  C,  statement  as  Chief,  Farm  Management 35-37 

Taylor,  William  A.: 

Letter  to  chairman  on  canning  sweet  corn 1388-1389 

Statement  as  Chief,  Plant  Industry  Bureau 361-  72, 

384-409,419-421,424-431,  443-444,  450-454,458-464,468- 
482, 1299-1314, 1352-1367, 1369-1372, 1373-1374, 1387-J389 

Discussion  of  viticultural  industry 1352-1356 

Tea: 

Appeals  board 659, 663, 666 

Importation  act,  enforcement,  new  law,  report  on 1411 

Inspection — 

Ports,  location 660 

Service,  transfer  to  Agriculture  Department 655-667 

Tasters 661 

Teachers,  publications  helpful  to 1019 

Teele,  R.  P.,  statement  as  irrigation  economist,  Roads  Bureau 1093-1097 

Telegraph: 

Lines,  Weather  Bureau 87, 91 

Receipts  in  1919  from  department  lines 1398 

Tennessee,  extension  work,  funds,  and  projects,  etc. 964, 971 

Texas* 

Cooperation  in  bollworm  control 1317. 1321-1323 

Com  production 966 

Extension  work — 

Funds  and  projects,  etc 964, 971 

Origin,  funds,  projects,  etc 962, 964, 971 

Pink  bollworm  introduction,  and  control  work 1314-1326 

Textiles,  investigations , 1010-1011 

Thompson,  C.  W . ,  statement,  in  charge  of  Marketing  Cx)operation 1205-1223 

Thrashers: 

Dust  explosions,  preventive  methods 1337 

Loss  from  explosions  in  Northwest 1333 

Thunder  Mountain  area,  addition  to  national  forests 524-525 

Tick  eradication: 

Report 1403 

Work  and  discussion 269-264 

Timber: 

Estimation  and  appraisal 620 

Free  use,  settlers,  and  Army  and  Navy,  etc 531, 532, 534, 539 

Losses  from  forest  fires 487, 498 

Receipta 529, 533, 536 

Sales- 
Cruising,  etc 508, 513, 514, 533, 535-536 

1919  receipts 1397 

Salvaging  after  fire 491-492 

Supply,  decrease 620 
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Timberland  owners —  Pa8<^- 

Cooperation,  fire-control  work 49^-490, 497, 499, 501, 553 

Taxes  for  fire  control  levied  by  States 498 

Timothy  seeding  on  forest  ranges 594 

Tincher,  Representative,  discussion  of: 

Air  Service 489-500 

Animal  diseases,  work 330-336, 340-341, 348, 358 

Apple  growing  in  Kansas 1370 

Blowfly  eradication 769-770,772-773 

California  wine-grape  growing ■. 1365-1367, 13(8, 1371 

Cost  of  road  building %}^^^*  ^^'^ 

Cost-of-production  work 4y,  57, 60, 64 

Cotton-futures  act 1237-1238 

Warehousing  work 1 270-1271 

Countv  agents 953, 1058-1060 

Dairy  Division,  work 269-274 

Fruits  and  vegetables 1 154 

Forest  fires 552,555 

Forest  insects 556 

Grazing 602,603,605 

Hessian  fly  and  expert  control  of  it 1044-1046 

Leased-wire  news  service,  discussion 1157-1160 

I^eather  production 703,  704 

Livestock 1148 

Nursery  seedlings 460 

Nut-growing  investigations,  appropriations 446 

Pecan  diseases 376 

Poultry  and  egg  investigations 671 

Preservation,  fruits  and  vegetables 1126, 1129, 1 131-1133 

PubUc  lands 610,611 

Publications  Division  work 804-805, 809, 812-813 

Range  improvement 591-597 

Refngerator  cars 1126, 1 131-1133 

Salaries 652,  653,  67 1 

Silo  construction 1 299-1300 

Soft  pork 951 

State  cooperation  in  marketing 1206-1207, 1211, 1214, 1217-1219 

Tea  inspection 660 

Tuberculosis  eradication,  work 182-191, 194, 200-206, 216-217, 259, 263 

Utilization  of  citrus  by-products 689, 690, 691 

Weather  Bureau  work. . . .'. 85-89, 92, 95-100, 108-109 

Tobacco,  production  and  handling 424-425 

Tomlinson,  T.  W.,  letter  from  Secretary  Houston  on  grazing  fees 607-608 

Tractors,  farm,  testing  and  rating,  work  of  Roads  Bureau 1101-1104, 1106-1111 

Traffic,  truck,  effect  on  roads,  work  of  Roads  Biu-eau 1067 

Trails,  construction  and  maintenance,  national  forests 622-625 

Transatlantic  flight  of  R-34,  aid  of  Weather  Bureau 134 

Transfer: 

C>ontracts  laboratorjr  to  Bureau  of  Standards 707-708 

Tea-inspection  service  to  Agriculture  Department 655-667 

Transfers: 

Clerks  in  Biological  Survey,  discussion 775-776 

From  lump  fund  to  statutorv  roll.  States  Relations  Service 925- 

930, 973, 981, 982, 1004, 1015, 1281-1282 

Publications  Division,  discussion 806-808 

Transportation,  lumber,  cost 569 

Travel: 

Expenses — 

Allowance 1350 

Changes  in  wording 14 

Extension  work 980,  981 

Forest  officers 1330-1332 

Forest  Service 509, 512 

Per  diem  plan,  comparison  with  actual  expense  plan 1342-1344, 1345 

Pay,  increase  proposed 799-800 

Per  diem,  discussion 1339-1344 

Traveling  expenses,  Weather  Bureau 128 

Treasury  Department,  tea  inspection,  transfer  to  Agriculture  Department 655-667 
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Tree: 

Planting  national  forests —  P«te- 

( ost 612-613 

Forest  Service,  report  on 1409 

Trees: 

Forest  and  ornamental,  etc. ,  disease  investigations,  appropriations 385-388 

Fruit  and  ornamental;  propagation  investi^tions ^ 452-468 

Tropical  and  subtropical  plfl^t  insect  investigations,  report  on 1414 

Truck: 

Oops — 

Insects  affecting,  control  work 760-761 

Management,  investigation 451 

Motor,  for  road  work,  distribution 1066-1067 

Truck-crop: 

And  stored-products  investigations,  report  on 141A 

Diseases,  investigation 388, 395 

True,  Dr.  A.  C: 

Discussion  of  extension  work  North  and  West 976, 981, 985, 986, 987 

Statements  as  Director  of  the  States  Relations  Service 925- 

946,  954-956, 972-975, 993-997, 1002-1005, 1017-1020, 1031-1034 

Tuberculin  testing  of  cattle,  Brighton  stockyards,  work,  report 248-250 

Tuberculosis; 

Animal,  report  statement ; 1402 

Cattle  and  hogs,  eradication  work,  discussion 117-264 

Eradication  campaign,  prop-ess,  statistics * 256-257 

Investigation  and  eradication,  changes  in  wcn'ding 12 

Turpentine,  investigatioas 699 

Turrentine,  J.  W.,  statement  on  kelp-potash  industry 728-737 

Typhoon,  July,  1918,  results  at  Guam 1029 

Uruguay,  American  cattle,  purchase  for 1142 

Vegetable  and  Fruits  Division,  Markets  Bureau,  work 1155-1170 

Vegetables: 

Canned,  keeping  quality 1007 

Changes  in  storage,  calorimeter  studies 1012-1013 

Preservation — 

1  n  transit,  methods 1 123-1 129 

Investigation,  letter 1122, 1123 

Storage,  etc.,  investigations : 450-451 

Transportation  and  storage,  appropriation  asked 1119 

Vehicle  woods,  study  by  Forest  Products  Laboratory 560, 586 

Vehicles: 
Motor — 

Hire  for  Forest  Service ^ 1329-1332 

Mileage  rates,  report  on ', 1430 

Parts,  exchange,  report  on 1429 

Pa88enger-carr>'ing,  report  on 1429 

Vineyard  lands,  California,  status 1352-1356 

Vineyards: 

California — 

Cooperative  experiment,  location,  value,  etc 1358-1364 

p:ffect  of  prohibition 1352-1367, 1373-1374 

Statement  of  Dr.  W.  A .  Tavlor 1357-1367, 1369-1372 

Cooperative  experiment,  in  California,  purchase  by  Government 1357-1367 

Exj>erimental,  effect  of  prohibition  on  status 1352-1357 

Virgin  Islands  Experiment  Station,  location  and  work 1020-1024, 1033 

Virginia,  extension  work,  funds,  and  projects,  etc 964, 971 

Vitamines  in  food,  discovery,  result  of  research  work 1052-1053 

Viticultural  industry,  effect  of  prohibition,  discussion 1352-1357 

Vocational  Education  Board,  cooperative  work  States  Relations  Service 1019 

Voist,  Representative,  discussion  of: 

Blowfly 772,773 

Cement  plant 1092-1093 

Cost-of-production  work 52-54 

Forest  protection 488-490 

I^nds  exchange ^7 

Nut  ^wing 437, 449 

Publications  Division  work 804, 832, 842 

Tractors 1103 
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Wages,  farm 1048,1049 

Walnuts,  TOoduction  and  annual  value 439, 442 

Walton,  W.  £.,  statement  on  cereal  and  forage  insect  investigations 748-749 

War: 

Activities,  Weather  Bureau 150 

Department- 
Cooperation  with  Forest  Service  in  fire  control 493-604 

Cooperative  work  of  Chemistry  Bureau 661-654 

Timber  use  in  national  forests 631 

Warden,  bird  reservation  in  Alaska 778-779 

Wardens,  game,  need  and  number 796 

Warehouse  act,  administration: 

Change  in  wording 14 

Markets  Bureau 126^-1277 

Warehousing,  cotton,  Markets  Bureau 1239-1244, 1^6^-1277 

Wart,  potato,  nature,  spread,  and  control 1287-1289 

Washington,  appropriation  for  forest  protection 553 

Waste: 

Wood,  utilization^  by-products,  etc 667, 570, 674 

•  Wool-scouring,  utilization 701,  702 

Water: 

Power  sites,  receipts * : : 536, 640 

Soluble  B,  food  ingredient  essential  to  growth 683, 686 

watersheds,  fire  protection,  cooperative  work 1297-1298 

Wfttson,  John,  statement  on  fruit-tree  seedlings 464-468 

weather: 
Bureau — 

Appropriations,  1921,  comparisons 1396 

Estimates  and  changes  in  wording 8, 9, 11 

Hearing 77-151 

Heat,  light,  and  power,  didcussion 87-90 

Sales  of  publications  and  maps,  receipts  in  1919 1399 

Statutory  salaries  and  general  expenses,  report 1401 

Work  and  functions 77-79 

Forecasta,  dissemination,  methods 107-109 

Instruments,  supply  to  ships 144, 145 

Stations — 

National  forests,  forecasts  and  warnings 138-142 

Salaries  of  employees 1 12-113 

Weeks  law : 

Expenses  in  Washington,  D.  C 629-630 

I>and  purchases  under 1328-1329 

Percentage  of  receipts  to  States 628 

West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  statement  by  C.  J.  Hogue 565-572 

West  Virginia: 

Extension-work  funds  and  projects,  etc 964, 971 

Potato  wart  disease,  extermination  work 1287-1288 

Western : 

Irrigation  agriculture  investigations,  report  on 1406 

States,  semiarid,  and  irrigatcid  districts,  dairying  and  live  stock 1310-1313 

Whale  meat,  digestibility,  studies 1009 

Wheat: 

Acreage — 

And  production  in  South,  increase 970 

Decrease  in  dry  regions 1051 

Reduction,  discussion 1042-1043 

Daily  reports,  Weather  Bureau 124, 125, 126 

Estimate,  1918,  accuracy : 884 

Hard,  flour,  gluten  content  relation  to  fat  absorption 1005, 1014 

Price  guaranty — 

Relation  to  cotton  futures 1227, 1230, 2027, 2030 

Work  and  appropriation 1115 

Whey,  utilization,  recovery  of  milk  sugar,  powder,  etc.,  work 276-280 

White-pine  blister  rust,  report  on 1405 

Whitney,  Milton,  statement  as  Chief  ol  Soils  Bureau 711-728 

Wilson,  Capt. ,  statements  on  distribution  of  Federal-aid  road  funds 1080 
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Wilsoni  R6i>re6entative: 

DiBCUflsion  of —  Pice. 

Animal  diseasee,  work 352-359 

Car  refrij^eration 1128, 1131 

Grape  vineyard,  purchase  by  Government 1365 

1368^1369, 1371, 1375, 1377, 1^0 

Remarks  on  Japanese  fruit  growers  in  California 1152 

Nut  growing 435,436,438,440,441,442 

Preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables 1128, 1131, 1135, 1137 

Roads  Bureau  work 1069 

Tuberculosis  eradication,  work 226, 236-237, 241, 243 

Vegetable  growers  in  California 1152 

Wool  grades 1121 

Wisconsin: 

Appropriation  for  forest  protection 553 

Extension  work 1054, 1057-1060 

Wolves: 

Depredation  on  flocks  and  herds 794-795 

See  also  Predatory  animals. 

Women: 

County  agents,  work,  compensation,  etc 935, 943, 954-961, 962-963, 1054, 1057 

Farm,  interest  in  home  demonstration  work 955, 957, 958, 967 

Wood: 

Kiln-drying,  work  of  Forest  Products  Laboratory 559, 586-587 

Preservers'  Association,  American,  statement  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Schnatterbeck.  579-581 

Preservation,  work  of  Forest  Products  Laborat^y 559, 580, 584,  588 

Pulp,  sources,  development 559, 567, 589 

Wood-using  industries,  aia  of  Forest  Products  Laboratory 560-561, 573, 581-589 

Woods,  Albert  F.,  statement  as  president  of  Maryland  State  College 197-199 

Wool: 

Importations,  supervision  work 157 

Marketing — 

Appropriation  asked 1119,1120-1121 

Standardizing,  etc 1120-1 1 22 

Wool-scouring  wastes: 

Utilization 701-702 

Utilization,  report  on 1411 

Xylotomist,  definition '. 621 

Young  <&  Co.,  efficiency  engineers,  work  for  Reclassification  Commission 673-675 

Young,  Representative,  discussion  of: 

Antitoxin  control 1295 

Califomia  vineyards 1360,1378-1379 

College  attendance 1060 

Cotton- 
Futures  act 1231,1234-1235 

Standards 1203-120* 

Standards  and  marketing 1242 

Warehousing  work 1272-1273 

County  agents 990-993 

Dust  treatment  for  boll  weevil 1069 

Extension  work  and  cost  of  living 1041 

Farm  business  methods 1048 

Food  and  drug  investigation 681, 682, 685, 686 

Grain  investi^itions 1224 

Labor —  -^ 

Conditions 1049 

On  road  building.. ^^^. 

Leased-wire  news  service .' 1161-11^^ 

Livestock 1U5-\160^ 

Live  stock  marketing 

Live-stock  trade  in  South  America 11^^ 

Long-staple  cotton 1203-1 

Mr.  Knapp's  work  in  South. 962,  ^ 

Samples  oi  insecticides,  collection 1' 

Screw  worm 

Soft  pork 9! 

Wool  and  cotton  testing 1<  ^ 

Vukon  River,  size  and  character 776-7' 


